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REPORT. 


Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  op  Education, 

November  15, 1871. 

Sir:  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report.  The  law 
regulatini;^  ray  duties  requires  the  collecting  of  "  such  statistics  and  facts 
as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  diffusing  of  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teach- 
hig  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.''  The  report,  if  made  in 
strict  accordance  with  these  requirements,  would  contain  a  full,  accu- 
rate, and  complete  account  of  the  yearly  progress  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  all  matters  directly  and  remotely  pertaining  to  education — would 
be,  in  eflect,  a  record  of  the  nation's  growth  in  intelligence  and  virtue. 

method  of  collecting  material  for  the  report. 

To  make  even  an  approximate  statement  of  the  progress  resulting 
from  so  many  and  various  instrumentalities,  necessitates  a  system  of 
inquiry  which  can  only  be  prosecuted  by  the  action  of  the  General 
Government. 

Oar  public-school  systems  and  incorporated  institutions  of  learning, 
under  most  diverse  control,  serve  aliiie  to  illustrate  and  to  perix*tuate 
that  larger  liberty  regulated  by  law,  that  self-poised  individuality  ot 
persons  and  civil  units  which  are  highly  prized  as  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  American  people. 

The  furnishing  of  information  by  these  State  and  city  officials  and  by 
the  officers  of  incoiporated  institutions  of  instruction  is  wholly  voluntary ^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  willingness  which  has  been  shown  on 
their  part,  some  time  must  elapse  before  they  can  become  so  familiar 
with  the  forms  as  to  render  the  supplying  of  these  educational  statis- 
tics a  matter  of  routine,  while  the  field  and  scope  of  inquiries  are  stead- 
ily enlarging. 

Thus,  the  report  of  Last  year,  the  first  publication  of  its  kind,  could 
hardly  be  more  than,  preparatory,  and  while  the  present  report  will  bo 
found  fuller  and  more  accurate  in  many  of  its  statistical  details,  it  must 
still  1x3  regarded  as  only  tentiitive,  and  but  partially  illustrative  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Bureau. 

Last  year,  in  making  up  the  abstract  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
difierent  States,  the  official  reports  of  school-officers  were  used  as  the 
onl}'  source  of  information  save  in  a  few  instances.  This  year  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  is  added  from  other  sources  considered 
authentic.  The  preparation  of  this  material  required,  as  moderately 
estimated,  the  reduction  of  about  15,000  octavo  pages  to  the  first  350 
pages  of  the  Appendix  of  this  report.  As  indicating  the  want  of  uni- 
formity of  plan  on  which  the  various  State  and  local  reports  are  made, 
a  schedule  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
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papers,  and  is  in  itself  a  curiosity  to  the  student  of  educational  literature. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  in  this  abstract  to  seize  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  all  these  reports,  and  pjather  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country.  The  information  sought  from  this  office  in  regard  to  school 
legislation  in  the  different  States,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  fully  in 
this  report  without  occupying  too  much  spf^ce.  To  meet  tliese  special 
demands  a  careful  synopsis  of  all  the  respective  school-statutes  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  As  far,  however,  as  this  information  api)ears  in 
the  respective  reports  from  which  the  abstracts  are  taken,  it  i^  included. 

USE  OF  SUCH  A  REPORT. 

The  grouping  of  these  fiicts,  collected  as  well  as  may  be  for  the  entire 
country,  gives  the  patriotic  student  and  statesman  an  opportunity  to 
place  aright  in  the  scale  of  progress  each  section  or  locality.  It  makes 
possible  those  most  valuable  suggestions  which  come  from  the  diverse 
conditions  of  various  communities  under  one  Government,  and  trusting 
to  the  same  aspirations  and  efforts  for  future  success. 

UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  REPUBLIC. 

As  a  nation,  from  the  first,  the  American  peoi)le  have  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  mankind.  We  believe  our  institutions  founded  in  the 
interest  of  human  nature,  and  susceptible  of  clear  and  satisfactory 
A'indication  to  right  human  reason.  We  propose  to  offer  to  the  world 
the  best  illustration  of  human  government,  promoting  with  equal  care 
the  welfare  of  every  citizen.  But,  plainly,  we  can  neither  know  nor  be 
assured  that  we  have  the  best  without  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
other  peoples.  Our  civilization,  following  its  own  mode  of  Americaniz- 
ing everything  that  becomes  a  part  of  itsell^ — population,  ideas^  institu- 
tions— welcomes  all  comers. 

Education,  the  great  process  of  assimilation,  evidently  should  receive 
mpre  attention  than  any  other  function  of  our  civil  lite,  it  should  be 
conducted  more  intelligently.  Our  dangers,  present  or  remote,  should 
be  kept  fully  and  accurately  in  view. 

Moreov-er,  our  society  is  of  such  a  nature,  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent caste  is  so  impossible,  the  interchange,  the  flow  and  rcflow  of 
individuals  through  all  stations,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  con- 
stant and  easy,  that  the  conduct  and  chara(;ter  of  any  one  man,  woman, 
or  child  can  in  no  sense  become  safely  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
other  niembers  of  society.  The  moment  of  neglect  is  the  opportunity 
of  vice  ami  crime.  And  the  extent  of  neglect  is  the  measun*  of  the 
peril  from  these  sources,  and  the  index  of  the  reduced  produ<itiveness 
of  industry  and  of  the  losses  of  capital.  Mor(M)ver,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  power  of  the  individual,  as  a  i)art  of  the  whole*,  to  affect 
the  general  welfare,  arises  not  merely  from  his  relation  as  a  member  of 
society ;  he  has  here  an  additional  function  of  direct  action  as  a  part  of 
the  gov(»rning  power.  He  is  a  voter,  a  witness,  a  juryman ;  he  may  be 
a  judge,  a  legislator,  or  executive.  Ilis  charaetcT  is,  therefore,  of  con- 
sequence, not  merely  from  its  silent  and  general  influence,  but  especially 
as. actually  constituting  a  part  of  the  govenmient,  with  a  p(»ssil)ility  of 
being  called  to  the  duties  of  oftice  in  town,  city,  county,  or  state,  in 
every  civil  unit  in  which  he  is  embraced.  If  the  individuals  who  are 
idle,  ignorant,  vicious,  criminal,  increase  so  as  to  constitute  the  majority, 
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tbe  declared  object  and  form  of  our  government,  so  far  as  that  nnit  is 
concerned,  is  perverted  or  destroyed,  be  it  the  civil  unit  of  the  town, 
city,  state,  or  nation.  We  have  multiplied  illustrations  of  the  possi- 
bility of  this  perversion  of  the  excellence  of  republican  institutions,  in 
tbe  small  civil  units.  The  great  body  of  our  people  have  a  most  abid- 
ing faith,  however,  in  the  impossibility  of  this  perversion  of  the  entire 
nation,  and  cite  justly,  with  em])hasis,  the  experience  which  brought  the 
nation  into  existence,  and  has  preserved  it  through  the  late  most  unpar- 
alleled  struggle  for  the  Union. 

IMPENDING  DANGERS. 

Looking  at  the  beneficent  results  of  universal  education  under  any 
form  of  government,  it  would  seem  to  comm.and  the  approval  of  all  fair- 
minded  men.  In  view,  then,  of  its  imperative  necessity  in  such  a  repub- 
lic as  ours,  opposition  to  it  from  any  quarter  becomes  well-nigh  uuac- 
coun table.  Yet  every  generation  of  adults,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
in  reference  to  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  their  midst,  has,  so 
far,  in  some  form,  to  some  extent,  doubted^  hesitated,  presented  diffi- 
culties, or  shown  hostility.  Every  generation  of  adults  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  sentiment  of  universal  education, 
and  familiarized  with  the  management  of  school  systems,  as  much  as 
the  children  of  each  generation  require  the  thorough  and  careful  train- 
ing of  the  school -room. 

The  late  appalling  struggle  in  our  nation  was  not  more  sharply  marked 
by  geographical  lines,  than  were  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  arose 
characterized  by  broad  demarkations  indicating  very  closely  the  difter- 
ences  in  systems  and  methods  of  education  in  the  different  sections. 
The  statesman,  whose  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions 
arises  from  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  on  finding 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  adult  population  utterly  illiterate,  is  appalled 
in  view  of  the  dangers  threatened.  In  tracing  still  further  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  this  resi>ect,  he  finds  that  three-fourths  of  this 
.  ignorance  is  sectional,  and  to  be  found  in  the  South. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  carefully  prepared  abstracts  of 
information  from  the  Southern  States,  as  they  appear  in  the  accompanying 
papers.  They  reveal  a  cx)ndition  of  facts  calculated  to  awaken  the  most 
profound  solicitude.  No  statement  of  them,  however,  can  be  so  truth- 
inl  and  passionless  as  to  pass  unchallenged,  so  diverse  are  the  views 
and  so  intense  the  feelings  in  regard  to  this  subject.  This  diversity  of 
feelhig  and  action  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  different  classes  in 
the  community. 

It  is  clear  that  the  final  peace  and  harmony  of  these  communities  will 
require  the  satisfaction  of  the  just  demands  of  these  various  classes. 
They  have  clearly  guaranteed  to  them  the  right  to  represent  their  con- 
dition, and,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  to  seek  its  improvement.  It 
is  worse  than  useless  to  thrust  these  representations  aside  without  con- 
sideration. The  reasonable  examination  of  these  difficulties  is  the  surest 
and  speediest  way  to  their  removal. 

-  The  colored  people,  as  a  rule,  seek  with  avidity  a  knowledge  of  letters. 
They  instinctively  associate  ignorance,  and  the  absence  of  opportunities 
to  learn,  with  slavery,  which  has  been  abolished,  and  the  privileges  of 
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le<arning  with  the  freedom  now  guaranteed  to  them.  All  considerate 
uiindH  may  fitly  receive  this  eagerness  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  letters, 
on  their  part,  as  the  grand  opportunity  for  their  elevation,  to  be  made 
the  most  of  before  these  a^])irations  are  checked. 

Instead  of  this  reasonable  treatment  of  the  facts,  there  appears 
in  many  cases,  a  most  blind  prejudice  against  any  and  all  eftbrts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  by  education.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  prejudice  takes  on  the  most  violent  forms  of  action.  The  con- 
ditions of  poverty,  and  other  forms  of  trial  which  followed  the  war,  need 
not  be  reliearsed.  The  wide-spread  absence  of  experience  in  the  beue- 
fits  of  universal  education,  in  those  sections  where  slavery  prevailed, 
is  well  known  and  need  not  be  repeated.  In  some  instances,  all  the 
bitterness  of  u  fratricidal  war  remains,  while  in  other  cas(»s,  men  of 
eminence  in  the  professions,  and  of  the  highest  social  position,  accept, 
with  a  philosophy  which  we  wish  was  universal,  the  new  order  of  things 
that  they  find  around  them.* 

Turning  their  backs  upon  the  past,  which  is  gone,  they  set  their  faces 
resolutely  toward  a  better  future.  Rising  above  the  social  i)roscription 
around  them,  and  whatever  of  remorseless  poverty  any  of  them  may 
endure,  they  apprehend  the  necessity  and  the  benefits  of  universal  edu- 
cation.   They  deserve  all  honor  and  most  cordial  support. 

Joined  with  tliem  in  the  work  of  educjition,  as  a  rule,  are  those  who 
have  settled  in  this  section  from  the  North.  The  chfirity  of  the  North 
and  of  Europe,  the  great  benefaction  of  Mr.  Peabody,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  action  of  the  General  Government  through  the  Freedmcn's 
Bureau,  have  set  on  foot  the  establishment  of  schools  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  universal  education.t 


*  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  of  Uicbiuoiul  College,  Virginia,  expressed  the  foUowing  views 
rouceriiing  education  in  the  South,  before  the  National  Baptist  Educational  Conven- 
tion, at  Brooklyn,  in  April,  1870 :  *'  Prior  to  the  war  no  general  system  of  comniou 
schools  existed  in  all  the  States.  Alabama  had  a  system  gradually  ]»erfeoting  and 
growing  into  conipleteiiess.  Various  towns  and  cities  ha<l  free  schools  in  more  or  let» 
successful  operation.  Academies  and  colleges  for  boys  and  girls  were  abundant  and  of 
a  high  order.  Every  State,  except  Texas,  Arkansas,,  and  Florida,  had  what  was  called 
a  university,  well  equipped,  well  patronized,  and  tolerably  endowed.  Some  op})osition 
unquestional>ly  existed  to  State  systems  as  interfering  with  parental  control,  as  mold- 
ing all  the  youth  aft<ir  a  prescribed  mo<lel,  and  as  interfering  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  human  personality."  "The  war,'*  the  speaker  said.  *'  suspended  all  the  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  when  we  emerged  and  regained  consciousness,  it  was  to  discover 
the  dissecte<l  members  of  our  extinguished  civilization  tloating  hither  and  thither  with- 
«)nt  dir«'Ction.  A  reconstruction  of  our  material,  mental,  and  moral  int4M(?sts  became 
nee(\ssjiry.  Schools  and  colleges  were  opened.  More  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
<*ati«)n  exists  now  at  the  South  than  ever  before.  In  this  awakened  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  high  and  universal  education  Iwith  races  are  included.  The  colored  i>eople, 
as  (citizens  and  wards  of  the  nation,  need  to  be  qualiiied  for  their  exalted  responsibili- 
ties. Especially  do  they  need  trained  and  educated  teachei's  of  their  own  race.  If 
practicable  a  degraded  race  should  be  elevated  and  dtdivered  by  their  own  class,  as  the 
l>atronage  of  the  superior  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  character." 

1 1  have  endeavored  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  expenditures  from  these 
sources  in  behalf  of  e<lucation  in  the  South,  and  hope  to  make  it  tolerably  complete, 
but  as  yet  I  have  only  the  following  data : 

By  th(j  American  Missionary  Association,  as  rei>orted  by  W.  E.  Whiting,  esq  ,  treas- 
urer for  missions  and  schools,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  Irom  October  1,  IHcJl,  $1,663,- 
756  99.  By  the  Freedmcn's  Bureau,  as  reported  by  (General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commis- 
sioner, from  May  20,  1865,  to  the  present  time,  in  cash,  83,711,235  04  ;  in  other  things 
than  cash,  §1,551,276  22  ;  tot4il,  $5,262,  511  26.  By  the  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  during  five  years,  ending  May  1,  1^71,  §220,704.  By  the  Freedmen*8 
Aid  Society  at  Cincinnati,  before  this  society  was  merged  in  the  American  Missionary. 
Association,  Levi  Coffin  general  acent,  §134,340  53,  besides  a  large  amount  not  in  cash 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  $36,000  are  reported  as  expended  by  the  Baptist  <lenomi- 
nation.  I  shall  be  grt>atly  obliged  for  oflicial  information  as  to  the  amounts  expended 
by  other  assiKiiations  for  the  same  object. 

lu  reply  to  a  letter  to  General  0.  0.  Howard,  asking  for  statistics  in  reference  to  the 
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Hqw  severe  the  struggle,  bow  hard  pressed  are  the  friends  of  educa- 
tiou  in  this  section,  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  papers.  Without 
experience  in  the  management  of  free  public-school  systems,  without 
rei)orts  and  publications  from  other  localities,  almost  destitute  of  any 
literature  upon  free-school  management  and  instruction,  the  present 
workers  in  the  cause  of  education  naturally  appeal  for  aid  to  the  (jeneral 
Government, 

Were  the  communities  they  represent  within  the  limits  of  the 
States  in  which  free  common-school  systems  are  well  established  and 
efficient,  the  solution  of  their  difficulty  would  be  easy,  and  yet  might  be 
considerably  delayed,  as  it  was  in  the  struggle  for  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  Illinois.  But 
separated  as  they  are  from  the  great  educational  sections  of  the  country 
by  State  lines  and  differences,  many  minds  find  insurmountable  obstJicles 
in  extending  to  them  any  efficient  aid.  Are  not  the  evils  indicated  by 
this  state  of  things  too  immediate  and  far-reaching,  too  full  of  fatal 
tjireatenings  to  the  existence  of  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people,  to  war- 
rant me  or  any  other  in  obstructing  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  question 
by  any  exactions  of  our  own  t 

NATIONAL  AID. 

Holding  fast  to  all  constitutional  obligations  and  guarantees,  respect- 
ing the  privileges  of  localities  and  individuals  and  the  cherished  tradi- 
tions in  regard  to  our  institutions,  can  we  not  aftbrd  to  trample  under 
foot  all  the  minor  dissensions  of  those  who  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity 
of  universal  education  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  municipality, 
and  the  nation ;  and  by  a  generous  forgetfulness  of  diftereiu^es  of  senti- 
ment between  the  sections,  should  we  not,  in  the  form  of  a  national  aid 
calculated  to  render  successful  the  ettbrts  of  the  friends  of  education 
8(5attered  throughout  those  sections,  inspire  and  guide  in  a  friendly  way 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  school  systems  that  shall  yield  the  fruit 
80  essential  to  the  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity  alike  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  whole  country! 

The  more  familiar  I  become  \nth  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  all  the  feel- 
ings associated  with  them,  the  more  clearly  I  see,  in  some  simple  action 
of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  all  honest  minds  are  ready  to  acknowledge  we 
now  labor.  The  moral  aid  in  the  way  of  argument  and  informjition,  cal- 
culated to  sustain  and  disseminate  educational  sentiment,  now  within  the 
province  of  this  office  to  furnish,  can  be  and  should  be  greatly  increased. 
But  this  plainly  is  not  enough;  something  in  the  way  of  pecuniary 
co-operation  is  imperatively  demanded. 

•     TRADITIONAL  POLICY  OF  THE   GOVERNMENT. 

From  the  days  of  the  American  Confederation,  antedating  the  pres- 
ent form  of  government,  until  now,  the  use  of  the  national  domain  in 
support  of  popular  education,  at  the  will  of  Congress,  has  been  unques- 

projrrcHS  of  education  among  the  colored  [)eople»  the  General  states  that,  as  the  a])pro- 
priation  for  gathering  snch  statistics  was  expended  previous  to  Jnly,  18/0,  no  otllcial 
reports  have  since  hecn  required  from  trustees  or  teachers  of  schools,  "and  hence?  no  sta- 
tistics can  he  furnished.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  schools  astahlished  in  former 
years  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  have  c(msidorahly  fallen  off  in  numbers,  but  in 
some  States  the  schools  uuder  municipal  and  State  authorities  have  increased. 
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tioneil.*  Mr.  Clay  aided  in  the  passage  of  n  bill  for  the  use  of  tlie  receipts 
from  land  sales  to  a  curtaiu  cxteut,  for  the  special  benefit  of  certain  si»eci- 
■  fled  States.  Last  year,  contemplating  the  necessity  now  under  connid- 
eration,  and  wishing  to  avoid  what  to  some  would  seem  qnostioDable 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  certain  localities  or  estates,  and  in  view  of 
the  eflii'iency  which  could  be  given  to  education  by  additional  funds, 
I  recommended  the  appropriation  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tbe 
public  lands  for  educational  puqjoses  throughout  tho  country. 

From  the  retlectious  of  the  past  year  an<l  further  examination  of  the 
subject,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  public  sentimentt  of  tlie  coun- 
try' upon  this  question,  I  again  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  this  sectional 
necessity  face  to  faco  with  this  net  income  of  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  from  this  source,  for  your  examination  and  the 
consideration  of  tho  statesmen  of  the  country.  No  inteiferenco  with 
local  lights  is  suggested.      But   the  oiler  of  pecuniary  aid  to  tlie 

*  I  ftm  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Willis  Dniminond, 
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amoant  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  each  congressional  district, 
on  condition  that  a  certain  amoant  shall  be  raised  by  local  means,  and 
free  common  schools  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of  all,  conducted  accord- 
ing to  approved  methods  by  the  people  themselves,  would  coustitute  a 
motive  which  would  stimulate  the  friends  of  education  in  those  commu- 
nities, so  as  to  render  well-nigh  universal  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such 
Hchools.  In  this  way,  by  a  similar  offer  of  aid,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Illinois  have  succeeded,  without  any  undue  interference  with 
sentiments  of  municipalities,  in  establishing  schools  in  reluctant  coun- 
ties and  towns.  The  wise  and  successful  use  of  the  Peabody  fund  in 
the  South  presents  a  variety  of  facts,  illustrating  and  enforcing  the 
propriety  of  this  method  of  aid.  How  inexplicable  must  be  the  South- 
em  feeling  that  would  not  speak  kindly  of  a  Peabody  or  a  Sears ! 
Should  the  General  Government  extend  this  assistance,  and  thus  in 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  for  the  foUowint; 

reserved  in  the  several  Territories  by  acts  of  Congress^  for  educationiil  purposes j  with  the  dates 
ing  or  reserving  the  same. 


Dates  of  the  acts  of  Con;;re«s  by 
which  granted  or  resczvcd. 
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Dates  of  the  acts  of  Congress  by 
which  granttiil. 


AT>ril  21, 1793 ;  March  3, 1803 

April  10, 1816 ;  March  26, 1804. . . . 
>larch  26, 1804  :  April  18. 181C. . . . 
February  17. 1818;  Murch  6. 1820. 
ApriPJO.  1^18;  March 2, Will  .... 
Harch  3,  nm ;  February  20, 1810. 


April  91, 1806:  Mar.  3, 1811;  Mar.  3, 1827 

Jan6  23, 1K)6 

JuneSS,  183({ 

March  3.  lt^-15 

March  3. 1845 

August  C.  1P46 

March  3, 1853 

Mar.  2,  IrtJl  :  Feb'y26, 1857:  July  8, 1870 

Febmarv  1 4, 1  K>0 :  March  2, 1861 

January^  29. 1861 

July  4,1866 

April  19.1864 

Jnly  17. 18.M  ;  March  14,  lbG4 

Jply  22,1854 

February  21, 1855 


6 


330,000 


240, 000 


240,000 

240.000 

150.000 

l«iO,000 

90,000 

90.000 

90,000 

90,000 


1,680,000 


July  2,1862. 


July  2, 1862. 


July  2, 1862. 
Same 


Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

July  2, 1862 ;  Jnly  4, 1866. 
July  2,  U62 ;  July  23, 1866 . 


8 

773,608 
01)6.  397 
l,0:n,146 
l,r,75,219 
i}48, 854 
883,664 

832.124 
1.353.477 

932, 540 
1.00».«i63 
1,191,224 
1. 2i:0.  809 
6,  915,  404 
3. 172. 630 

3,  465, 7t« 
3. 027.  386 
4. 121,  508 
2,  Kte",  121 
2, 534, 755 

4,  355,  448 
3, 049, 693 

5,  366,  451 
3,715,555 
5.112.035 
4. 050. 350 
3, 068. 2:n 
3.48C.281 


70,783,361 


Column  No.  6  shows  the  nnmbcr  of  acres  granted  for  ngricultural  and  mechanic  collcffcs  by  acts  of 
CoDi;ress.  the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  column  No.  7^  to  sncli  of  the  States  as  had  HUtiiciei'it  piihiic 
lanowithin  their  limits,  subject  to  sab*  at  onlinary  private  entry  at  ^1  25  per  acre,  beiiis  oxchitsive  of 
tbe  scrip  provide<l  t«»  Uj  issued  to  the  other  States  «»f  the  Union,  by  the  act  ol"  Con^iress  of  July  2. 1662, 
and  supplemental  acts,  at  the  rate  of  30.000  acres  for  encli  Senator  and  Reprewntative  in  (^on'jrrt'ss.  to 
which  tlii^  Stales  wen'<  rcspeplively  entitled  by  the  npiM)rtionment  under  the  census  of  IPTO.  a.s  follows, 
vix:  Vermont.  150.000  ncres;  (.-onnecticut.  180.000:  lUin<lc  Island,  120,000;  Kentucky.  33n.0{)0;  Illinois, 
4i!!0.000:  New  York.  990.000;  Maine.  210.000;  IVnnsylvania.  780,000;  New  Jersey.  2!0,0(K):  Mnssacliu- 
aetts.  360.000 ;  New  nampshire,  150.000 ;  West  Virginia.  150.000  ;  Ohio,  630,000  ;  Maryland,  210.COO  ;  Indl 
oxia,  390.000 :  Delaware,  90.000 ;  Tennessee.  300,000;  North  Carolina.  270,000;  Louikinna.  •."  •  000  ;  Vir- 
ginia. :)00.000 :  Georgia,  270,000;  Texas,  180.000  :  Mississippi.  210.000 :  S^iuthCarolina.  IJrO.OOO :  Arkansas, 
150,000 :  Alabama,  240,000 ;  Florida,  90,000.    ToUl  number  of  acres  represented  by  scrip,  7.S:U).000. 
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this  kindly  way  aid  in  educating  the  children  of  the  South,  what  reason- 
able father  or  mother  could  fail,  however  bitterly  they  may  have  pre- 
viously felt,  to  beg^n  to  recognize  this  national  and  special  endeavor  to 
benefit  them  in  their  most  vital  interests  i 

DELAWARE. 

In  Delaware  there  is  no  State  superintendent  of  instruction.  The 
schools  of  Wilmington  have  made  excellent  progress  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  independent  board  of  education.  Those  in  New  Castle  are 
reported  favorably,  and  are  chiefly  supported  by  an  income  derived  from 
the  rents  of  a  thousand  acres  '*  common  lands,''  which  were  set  apart 
by  William  Penn  for  the  fierpetual  benelit  of  the  town.  Schools  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  con- 
tinue much  the  same;  some  are  good;  some  very  poor.  No  provision 
is  yet  made  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  by  the  laws  of  the 
State.  Whatever  schools  they  have  are  the  result  of  i>rivate  effort. 
Several  higher  institutions  in  the  State,  among  them  the  Delaware 
College,  which  was  revived  by  the  grant  of  lancls  for  agricultural  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  are  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  intelligent  interest  manifested  in  Wilmington,  the  advantage  of 
eflicient  supervision  there,  and  the  aid  to  t^^achers  of  normal  instruction 
and  training  exte^nded  throughout  the  State,  would  soon  put  a  new 
aspect  upon  its  educational  affairs. 

MARYLAKD.    . 

Maryland  still  has  no  State  superintendent  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
supervision  of  schools,  but  adds  to  the  labors  of  the  principal  of  the 
normal  school  the  task  of  making  up  an  annual  report  for  the  State. 
The  examiners  exercise  a  limited  supervision  tl^roughout  the  counties. 

The  schools  of  Baltimore  report  good  progntss  They  afford  instruc- 
tion for  the  colored  children,  but  the  gen<'ral  system  of  the  State  makes 
no  efficient  provision  for  the  education  of  this  large  class  of  her  youth. 
Schools  for  their  instruction  are,  outside  of  that  city,  dependent  upon 
private  effort. 

VIRGINIA, 

The  free-school  system  which  Virginia  was  about  putting  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  has,  in  spite  of  all  difiiculties  and  all 
forms  of  opposition,  made  steady  progress.  The  State  sui)erintendent, 
Hon.  W.  II.  Ruffner,  has  shown  great  ability,  skill,  and  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  his  difficult  task.  During  the  first  year  the  number  of 
free  schools  established  was  about  3,000,  with  as  many  teachers,  and 
about  130,(K>0  pupils;  besides  these,  about  27,500  pupils  were  in  private 
schools.  The  cities  of  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  are  all  co- 
operating heartily  in  sustaining  free  schools,  the  city  of  Norfolk  having 
10  teachers  and  805  i)upils;  Petersburg  had  2,700  pupils.  In  Rich- 
mond the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  has  been  marked,  there 
being  73  schools,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  3,300  pupils.  The 
institutions  of  the  State  were  aided  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
$25,000  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

The  institution  under  General  Armstrong,  at  Ilampton,  chiefly  at- 
tended by  colored  people,  is  presenting  opportunities  for  instru(;tion  in 
the  industries,  well  worthy  the  study  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing schools  for  the  practical  training  of  the  colored  people. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA* 

has  not  suffered  tbo  (leatnietion  of  tbe  free-school  system  that  was 
feared;  but  less  activity  is  reported  in  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  the 
use  of  other  instrumentalities  upon  which  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the 
system  must  depend.  The  schools  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  are 
making  commendable  progress. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

has  lost  ground  educationally,  the  legislature,  last  winter,  having  re- 
moved the  clerical  force  of  the  superintendent,  and  reduced  his  salary, 
thus  leaving  the  office  with  little  ciipacity'for  hopeful  and  vigorous 
action.  The  severe  proscription  of  colored  people  in  the  State  has 
greatly  discouraged  their  efforts  for  themselves.  The  particularly 
bright  8[K)t  is  Wilmington,  where  the  efforts  of  Miss  Bradley  have  beeu 
recognized  by  the  city,  and  her  school  a<jcepted  as  a  public  school.  The 
colored  schools  in  that  city  have  also  been  well  attended  and  efficient.! 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Of  the  schools  in  South  Carolina  very  little  favorable  can  be  said. 
Tlie  friends  of  education  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds. 

In  Charleston  the  schools  were  closed  months  before  the  usual  time, 
for  want  of  funds. 

'  We  have  received  valuable  information  in  regard  to  tbife  State  from  Geo.  F.  McLel- 
lan, esq. 

t  Tbe  foUowin^  extraots  are  taken  from  tbe  interesting  address  of  Colonel  A.  M.  Wad- 
dell,  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  recently  delivered  on  tbe  occasion  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Tile-ston  Normal  School  in  that  place.  After  congratulating  the  citizens 
of  Wdmingt-on  on  the  great  gift  they  had  received  by  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tion among  them  by  a  private  individual — a  latly  of  Boston,  Miissachusetts — the  Colo- 
nel addeil :  "  It  is  at  this  time  i)articularly  desirable  that  private  charity  should  be 
directetl  toward  the  establishment  of  schools,  because  the  public-school  system  of  the 
State,  once  so  flourishing,  now  languishes  under  the  common  calamity  which  has  fallen 
upon  all  classes  and  every  interest  of  our  people.'' 

"The  charitable  stranger  who  has  given  of  her  abundance  the  handsome  sum  with 
which  this  institution  is  to  be  built,  is  a  resident  of  Boston ;  and  if  the  memory  of  an 
occurrence  which  happened  about  one  hundred  yeara  ago  in  this  town  of  Wiln'iington 
was  present  to  her  when  she  executed  her  benevolent  pui'pose,  there  would  be  a  double 
interest  attached  to  this  occasion.'' 

"  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  about  a  century  ago  the  people  of  Wilmington  chartenjd 
a  vessel,  loaii^  her  with  provisions  at  a  cost  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  sent  her  to 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  of  Boston.  Would  that  all  the  intercoui-se  between  the  two 
cities  might  ever  consist  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  charity  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed ;  that  the  only  emissaries  to  us  from  her  might  be  the  niessengei-s  of  love,  and  thus 
our  only  debt  to  her  the  sentiment  of  good  will. 

•*  There  is  no  surer  instrumentality  by  which  that  desirable  consunmiation  can  bo 
reached  than  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  Justice  by  each. 

**  The  resolutions  of  the  people  of  Wilmington  in  1774  declared  *  that  the  cause  of 
Boston  was  the  cause  of  all.'  May  the  spirit  of  Boston  in  1774  continue  to  manliest 
itself  as  it  does  here  to-day,  and  ever  be  ready  to  re-echo  the  sentiment  of  the  gallant 
American  sailor  who  went  to  the  rescue  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  cousins  at  the  battle  of 
the  Peiho  with  the  exclamation,  *  Blood  is  thicker  than  water.'  With  such  a  spirit 
animating  the  people  of  all  parts  of  our  country,  the  i)erpetuity  of  our  free  institutions 

will  be  secured ;  without  it  they  cannot  exist." 

*  •  •  «  «  i»  « 

*' There  will  always  be  a  floating  population ;  but  as  long  as  human  nature  ren.jins 
as  it  is,  that  much-abused  thing  called  patriotism  will  exist  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances in  every  land,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  barbarous  or  fr(;e.  It  is  of  spontaneous 
growth,  but  its  highest  development  is  attained  only  by  proper  culture.    It  is,  there- 
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GEORGIA. 

In  Georgia  the  State  superintendent  has  been  active  in  pushing  the 
organization  of  the  school  system,  and  has  received  the  support  of  the 
wisest  educators  of  the  State.  Local  officers  have  been  generally  pro- 
vided. But  now  many  fear  all  that  has  been  gained  will  be  lost  by 
adverse  legislation.  In  Savannah,  Columbus,  and  other  points,  there 
have  beten  excellent  white  schools.  The  colored  people  have  hardly 
been  permitted  to  do  what  they  would  for  themselves  freely. 

FLORIDA. 

The  State  system  in  Florida  has  made  little  or  no  progress,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  and  utmost  endeavors  of  the  newly  appointed  super- 
intendent. St.  Augustine,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  aid  rendered  by 
the  Peabody  fund,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  system  of  free 
public  schools.* 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  is  very  far  from  establishing  a  sufficiently  efficient  system 
of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  v/hites,  and  apparently  refuses  to 
recognize  the  desirableness  or  necessity  af  the  education  of  the  colored 
children.  The  late  able  superintendent  made  an  earnest  ])lea  in  their 
behalf,  but  the  most  that  appears  likely  to  be  done,  is  setting  a]>iirt  the 
taxes  collected  from  the  colored  people  for  school  purposes  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  The  schools  of  Louisville  are  taking  a  very 
good  position. 

fono,  tho  duty  of  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  education  of  the  youth  of  a  'country, 
to  foster  and' encourage  among  them  a  love  for  that  country — not  to  emasculate  t^em 
of  so  high  and  noble  a  sentiment  by  vain  twaddle  .about  *  the  brotherhood  of 
man/  and  all  that  kind  of  true  but  meaningless  phrases — but  to  instill  into  them  that 
true  idea  of  patriotism  which  teaches  them  to  cling  with  supreme  devotion  to  the  par- 
ticular land  of  their  birth." 

The  Colonel  used  the  following  forcible  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  popnlar  educa- 
tion :  "  The  result  of  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when 
we  remember  that  Prussia  has  long  had  the  best  educatipnal  system  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  is  a  maxim  with  them  that  ^  what  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
you  must  put  into  its  schools/" 

In  speaking  of  the  status  of  the  public-school  system  in  North  Carolina  previous  to 
the  late  war,  the  Colonel  stated  that  in  the  nineteen  or  twenty  years  during  which  the 
common-school  system  had  been  in  operation  in  the  State,  (established  in  1840,)  "the 
colleges  had  increased  in  number  from  2  to  16,  the  academies  from  140  to  iJoO,  the 
primary  schools  from  632  to  3,500,  and  the  number  of  scholars  from  20,000  to  150,000, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  wliite  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  tive  and  twenty- 
one.  I  find  further  that  the  productive  school  fund  had  increased  to  more  than  §2,000,000, 
exclusive  of  swamp  lands,  and  was  yearly  increasing,  and  that  it  was  larger  than  tho 
school  fund  of  Massachusetts  by  $500,000 ;  larger  than  the  school  fund  of  New  Jersey 
by  three  times  that  amount,  ($1,500,000;)  larger  than  that  of  Georgia — the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  as  she  was  called — by  $1,600,000 ;  larger  than  that  of  Virginia  by 
1600,000 ;  and  much  larger  than  the  school  fund  of  Maine,  or  New  Hampshire,  or  Mary- 
land." 

"  These  are  facts  of  which  we  had  a  right  to  be  i)roud,  and  the  recollection  of  them, 
though  it  sharpens  our  regi'ct  at  the  present  state  of  our  educational  interests,  ought 
to  stnuulate  us  to  renewed  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Causes,  which  it  is  unprofitable  to 
discuss,  have  reduced  our  means  of  educathig  our  youth,  but  an  enlightened  people  will 
alwavs  be  reaily  to  appropriate  the  larger  portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  that  pur- 
pose.^' 

*  From  a  report  by  Hon.  Charles  Beccher,  State  superintendent,  but  recently  re- 
ceived, we  learn  that  there  are  in  the  State  66,045  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
21,  of  whom  only  12,032  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  leaving  54,013  never  regis- 
tered. There  were  in  39  districts  (each  county  being  a  district)  322  schools,  which 
were  taught;  on  an  average,  4.6  mouths. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  during  the  year  lias  been  considerably  agitated  upon  the 
subject  of  general  education.  The  legislature,  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  system  of  free  schools  which  had  been  previously  in- 
augurated, made  repeated  efforts  to  revise  satisfactorily  the  laws  which 
prevailed  up  to  1800. 

Acknowledging  the  need  of  a  central  head  to  the  system,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  meet  adecpiately  the  demands  for  such  an  otiicer,  they  cre- 
ated an  office  of  superintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction,  and  thrust  its 
duties  upon  the  already  overburdened  State  treasurer. 

Tlie  effort  to  organize  by  counties  resulted  in  some  action  in  23  out 
of  the  94  counties  of  the  State.  In  several  instances  the  need  of  county 
supervision  of  scliools  has  been  recognized  by  the  election  of  a  super- 
intendent. 

The  State  treasury  has  been  too  much  embarrassed  to  disburse  any 
large  amount  of  money  for  school  puri)oses. 

Many  prominent  men  in  the  State  are  earnestly  preparing  for  more 
vigorous  action,  asking  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
and  payment  of  a  State  sui)erintendent,  and  for  a  fuller  discharge  of 
the  Sta.te  obligations  in  aid  of  general  education,  though  with  little 
chance  of  success.  The  colored  people  are  most  emphatic  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  them  in  their  efforts  to  educate 
their  children. 

ALABA3IA. 

Alabama,  notwithstanding  all  the  activity  of  her  State  supeiintend- 
ent,  has,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  suffered  from  the  closing  of  schools 
prematurely  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  The  State  tax  is  far  from 
being  adequate  to  the  supj>ort  of  an  efficient  system,  and  few  localities 
levy  a  special  tax  upon  themselves. 

The  schools  in  Mobile,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  are  making  prog- 
ress. The  " S way ne'^  school  at  Montgomery,  and  the  "Emerson"  in- 
stitute at  Mobile,  and  other  like  institutions  in  the  State,  are  doing 
good  service  for  the  colored  people  of  the  State,  but  they  complain  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  great  difficulty  or  of  the  impossibility  of  securing 
any  school  privileges. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

This  office  was  notified  by  the  State  superintendent  of  the  forwarding 
of  a  report  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  but  it  failed  to  arrive  in  time  for  insertion.  Ue  has  put 
forth  the  most  arduous  and  unremitting  efforts  for  the  success  of  the 
system  of  free  schools,  which  have  won  the  favor  of  many  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  State.  The  opposition  sometimes  arising  from  indifference 
or  lack  of  information,  or  a  willingness  to  see  the  experiment  carried  on 
by  others  while  taking  no  responsibility  for  it,  has  in  other  instances 
been  violent,  and  not  satisfied  with  using  legal  interposition  to  embar- 
rass its  progress  and  success,  has  taken  on  the  form  of  direct  {issault, 
resorting  to  the  whipping  of  teachers  and  burning  of  school-houses.  It  is 
believed,  however,  there  have  been  not  less  than  three  thousand  schools 
in  operation. 

LOUISIANA. 

In  Louisiana,  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  superintendent  and  those 
co-operating  with  him  in  labors  for  universal  education  are  meeting 
with  increased  success,  though  there  is  hardly  less  opposition  than 
formerly  in  the  country  parishes  of  the  State.      Some  seven  hundred 
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schools,  it  is  believed,  are  in  operation  outsideof  New  Orleans.  That  city 
has  been  specially  embarrassed  in  the  conduct  of  its  schools,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  funds.*  The  able  city  superintendent,  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  education,  has  with  rare  skill  i^njded  the  educational 
work  of  the  city  successfully  forward  in  spite  of  threatening  evils. 

The  State  Univeisity,  under  President  Boyd,  is  steadily  gaining  in 
excellence  of  scholarship  and  training,  and  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Straight  University  and  other  well-conducted  private  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  coloivd  people  of  the  city  of  New  Orleiins  are  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  students.  * 

TEXAS. 

Texas,  the  darkest  field,  edncationally,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
close  of  the  la^t  report,  has  passed  an  act  to  organize  and  nuiintain  a 
system  of  public  free  schools  for  the  State,  which  was  approved  April 
24,  1871.    May  9,  a  State  superintendent  was  appointed. 

How  hard  was  the  struggle  for  the  introduction  of  the  system,  how 
violently'  it  is  opposed  by  xta  enemies,  and  warmly  and  strongly  sus- 
tained by  its  friends,  will  appear  in  the  accompanying  papers.  The 
governor,  we  are  assured,  is  giving  every  aid  in  his  power  toward  its 
success,  recognizing  the  fact  that  education  must  underlie  every  per- 
mament  improvement  in  the  State,  whether  mat<?rial,  social,  or  civil. 
In  addition  to  the  hostile  sentiment  against  free  schools,  Texas  encount- 
ers, to  a  greater  extent  than  most  States,  the  dilliculties  arising  from 
sparseuess  of  population. 

ARKANSAS.! 

Arkansas,  though  in  some  respects  leading  the  majority  of  the  States 
in  which  slavery  has  recently  been  abolished,  in  its  manifestations  of 
educational  activity,  has  suffered  from  the  reduction  of  the  tax  for 
school  purposes,  and  has  yet  to  make  prolonged,  energetic,  and  well- 
directed  efforts  before  the  final  triumph  of  universal  education  in  the 
State. 

linssouRi. 

In  Missouri  the  system  of  free  schools  has  passed  beyond  the  period 
of  special  peril.  One  county  in  the  southern  i)ortion  of  the  State  was, 
up  to  a  late  date,  reported  without  a  single  school  sustained  under  the 
State  system,  and  the  prejudice  against  the  educaticm  of  colored  chil- 
dren in  that  quarter  is  repoited  most  unyielding  in  its  opposition.  The 
establishment  of  State  normal  schools  Jind  the  i)rogress  of  the  State 
University,  are  particularly  encouraging.  Perhaps  no  city  with  so 
many  elements  opposed  to  progress  has  advanced  so  rai)idly  in  educa- 
tional development  within  the  past  few  years  as  St.  Louis. 

The  vacancy  created  in  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Ira  Divoll,  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  an  educator,  has  been  filled  by  the  api)ointment  of  Hon.  John 

*  Tho  boanl  of  school  directors  of  the  city  of  New  Orleaus  asked  the  city  council  to 
levy  A  tax  for  $350,000,  and  they  declined  to  do  so,  and  were  sustained  hy  the  courts, 
OS  there  is  no  provision  for  it  in  the  Stat^i  revenue  law.  They  look  to  the  coming 
session  of  the  le^ijiHlature  for  the  necessary  provisions  with  wliich  to  luaiutain  thp 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

t  General  Albert  W.  Bishop,  of  Little  Kock,  informs  us  that  the  town  of  Fnyetteville, 
Washington  County,  htis  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  State  A'ljricultural  College. 
The  county  gave  $100,000  and  the  town  $;W,000,  in  bonds,  to  secure  its  location.  The 
St»ate  gave  an  -additional  appropriation  of  §r»0.000  for  irs  benelit.  The  college  is  to 
*-ave  a  normal  department,  and  is  to  ox)eu  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  January-,  1872. 
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Monteitb,  who  is  zealoasly  pressing  the  various  instrumeDtalities  of 
education  toward  hiffher  success. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Mines,*  at  Rolla,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Ilailroad,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from  St.  Louis,  was  formally 
opened  on  the  23d  of  November  with  20  students. 

STATES  ON  THE  PACIFIO  SLOPE.t 

The  wild  rush  to  the  Pacific  slope  for  gold  has  ceased,  but  a  more 
abiding  and  no  less  earnest  interest  centers  in  all  that  pertains  to  that 
part  of  our  country,  territorially  in  itself  an  outlying  empire.  My  recent 
visit  afitbrded  me  special  opportunities  for  anacquaintance  with  the  fticts 
in  respect  to  the  condition  of  education  there.  With  an  area  of  365,704 
square  miles,  it  is  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  all  New  England.  Though 
traveling  about  3,000  miles  in  passing  within  these  limits,  I  could  hardly 
secure  more  than  an  outline,  a  bird's  eye  view,  of  a  country  presenting 
within  its  borders  such  varieties  of  climate  and  soil,  such  diversities  of 
population.  No  brief  general  description  can  fully  give  the  facts,  and 
a  statement  of  the  exceptions  cannot  be  undertaken. 

CALIFORNIA.? 

California,  with  an  area  of  188,891  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
560,247,  has  already  accomplished  much  and  has  done  many  things  well, 
in  the  work  of  education,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The 
abstract  of  information  in  regard  to  this  State  has  the  merit  of  being 
prepared  up  to  date,  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper,  a  well-known  writer,  resident 
in  San  Francisco,  who  received  every  aid  in  her  work  from  the  State 
superintendent  and  other  school  officers. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  erection  of  valuable  school-houses 
in  some  of  the  leading  points  in  the  State,  as  in  San  Bernardino,  Yreka, 
and  Oakland.  The  high-school  house  at  the  latter  place  is  a  model  of 
taste,  convenience,  and  economy. 

The  Statlte  owes  a  debt  that  will  never  be  paid  to  those  who  early 
undertook  the  educational  work,  especially  to  lion.  John  Swett,  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  school  law  to  the  diverse  and  peculiar  necessities  of  its 
people.  Its  provisions  are  not  optional  with  the  communities,  but  man- 
datory. It  requires  the  levying  of  certain  taxes  and  their  appropriation 
for  specific  educational  purposes.  It  requires  the  election  of  certain  offi- 
cers, and  of  them  the  performance  of  specified  duties.  If  there  is  a  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  these  provisions  in  any  particular  in  any  community,  a 
few  friends  of  popular  intelligence  may  take  the  question  to  the  courts 
and  enforce  the  law.  The  result  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  schools  in  counties  the  most  sparsely  populated,  and  where  the  people 

*  The  opening  of  this  institution  was  au  occasion  of  much  congratulation  among  the 
educators  of  th«  State.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Daniel  Reed,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  the  State  University  and  director  of  the  school,  Professor  C.  P.  Williams,  and  Hon. 
John  Monteith,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

The  building  is  placed  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Wyman,  and  its  cost  will  amount  to 
about  $75,000,  whicli  were  g[iven  by  the  people  of  the  county,  together  with  $00,000  for 
its  operation.  In  1861  the  site  of  KoUa  was  an  unbroken  forest;  new  it  contains  3,000 
people.  The  county  possesses  great  mineral  deposits,  among  which  are  over  sixty 
Tanetie?  of  iron  ore. 

1 1  am  indebted  to  Rev.  John  Kimball,  of  San  Francisco,  for  special  aid  in  gathering 
information  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

I A  recent  letter  from  Hon.  J.  W.  North,  of  Riverside,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cali- 
fornia, states  that  a  rapid  and  salutary  change  in  regard  to  educational  matters  is 
taking  place  in  Southern  California.  In  San  Bernardino  a  fine,  large  brick  building  has 
been  erected  for  a  public  graded  school.  At  Riverside  a  fine  school-house  has  been 
erected  ;  Professor  Payne,  formerly  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Colnmbcs,  Ohio,  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  school.  A  square  of  land  has  been  set  apart  in  the  town  for 
school  purposes. 
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are  largely  of  a  descent  and  antecedents  from  which  indifference  or  hos- 
tility to  universal  education  may  p:encrally  be  expected.  Even  in  the 
moat  backward  counties  there  has  been  progress.  Teaehers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  others,  have  sought  tor  better  results,  while  in  the  centers  of 
population  the  schools  come  iuto  the  closest  competition  with  the  best  in 
any  of  the  older  portions  of  the  country. 

Tlie  statute  provides  for  an  exact  system  of  supervision  over  the 
whole  Sti!ti,  and  subordinate  supervision  for  counties  and  cities.  This 
has  been  the  source  of  infusing  life  into  all  parts  of  the  system.  A  small 
fraction  of  the  school  tax,  set  apart  in  every  district,  constitutes  a  fund 
for  library  purposes,  and  has  multiplied  these  sources  of  intelligence  in 
communities  where  otherwise  there  would  have  been  almost  an  entire 
dearth  of  reading  for  the  young.  The  library  feature  of  the  school  law 
in  California  has  been  a  success. 

Th(»,  present  State  superintendent  has  wisely  refrained  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  excellencies  of  the  law,  and  the  communities  have  the 
increased  advantage  from  the  non-interi-uption  of  its  eft'ect. 

A  State  normal  school  has  been  located  at  San  Jose,  for  which  a  new 
building  has  been  erected.  The  State  CFuiversity,  locattnl  at  Oakland, 
is  alrea<iy  doing  an  excellent  work.  Its  prei)aratory  department  is  full 
apd  prosperous,  and,  together  with  the  Iiigh  schools,  aeademies,  and 
institutions  for  secondary  instruction  elsewhere  in  the  State,  assures  at 
an  early  day  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  of  young  ])ersons  who 
will  undertake  and  complete  the  highest  courses  of  instruction  i)rovided. 

In  the  busy  life  of  new  communities,  where  8i>eculatiou  is  rife,  supe- 
rior education  has  often  had  to  struggle  for  recognition  and  success;  but 
the  University  of  California  has  some  i)roblem8  presented,  for  its  imme- 
diate solution,  of  the  most  practical  and  vital  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  calculated  to  bring  it  at  once  into  the  most  intimate 
popular  relations.  It  has  received  the  advantage  of  the  national  grant 
in  aid  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts^  and  when 
the  funds  from  this  source  are  available,  will  have  the  means  of  organ- 
izing  these  departments. 

The  agnculture  and  horticulture  of  the  State  differ  very  widely  from 
those  pursuits  in  the  older  and  Eastern  States,  and  make  special  demands 
upon  science  to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  solve  them  successfully. 
Irrigation  in  many  parts — a  system  which  requires  broad  and  intelligent 
treatment — must  supply  the  moisture  elsewhere  furnished  by  abundant 
rains. 

In  addition,  the  differences  of  climate,  both  general  and  local,  and  the 
consequent  effects  upon  stock-raising,  resulting  often  disjistrously  te 
those  who  come  from  the  older  States,  make  an  urgent  demand  upon 
the  Stat43  for  the  general  diffusion  of  scientitic  knowledge  ui)on  facts  so 
vital  to  the  prosperity  of  so  many  of  its  citizens. 

So  far,  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  and  husbandry  generally,  all  has 
gone,  as  it  happened,  according  to  the  intelligence  or  whim  of  the  indi- 
vidual farmer,  acting  without  scientitic  knowledge,  and  wholly  without 
reference  to  the  general  welfare.  The  university,  leading  the  men  of 
science,  ciin  well  demand  of  the  State  ample  aid  in  making  observations 
upon  the  soil,  climate,  fruits,  and  stock,  the  bearings  of  mountains,  and 
direction  of  river-courses,  and  the  litness  of  the  different  localities  for 
the  several  industries,  until  the  facts  are  sufficiently  in  hand  and  a  philo- 
sophical solution  is  reached,  thus  preventing  many  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  ignorance  or  monopolies.    The  same  is  true  of  mining. 

Scieiuce  would  thus  illustrate  its  friendship  for  man,  and  superior 
education  vindicate  its  demands  upon  public  attention  by  a  practical 
demonstration  of  its  usefulness. 
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Tlie  State  schools^iu  charge  of  ProfessorWilkinson,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  both  classes  are  accommodated  in 
the  same  building,  would  bo  an  honor  to  the  oldest  community. 

The  schools  of  San  Francisco,  however  they  may  have  suftfered  from 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  interest,  constitute  a  system  of  many  excel- 
lencies that  has  in  itself  the  means  of  correcting  mistakes  and  of  increas- 
ing its  efficiency  as  the  public  may  demand.  Among  its  officers  and 
teachers  there  are  some  who  have  no  superiors.  The  cosmopolitayi 
schools,  in  which  German  and  French  are  taught,  are  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  all  city  officers  who  have  presented  to  them  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  teaching  other  languages  than  the  English  in  the 
free  schools.  Mr.  Henry  Bolauder,  the  principal  of  one  of  these  schools, 
has  just  been  elected  State  superintendent.* 

The  free  public  schools  of  the  city  furnish  for  all  its  citizens  who  are 
anxious  to  preserve  the  young  from  the  evils  and  temptations  of  city 
vagabondism,  the  grand  medium  by  which  their  efforts  may  be  made 
successfuL 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHINESE, 

Education  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  an  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  here  our  civilization  stands  face  to  face  with  that  of  Chiua^ 
Japan,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Orient.  Here  the  Chinese  have 
already  come  in  large  numbers,  chiefly  men — women  coming  only  of 
the  lowest  character,  and  never  as  wives.  Yet,  Chinese  children  in  San 
Francisco  are  numbered  by  the  hundred ;  but  neither  there  nor  else- 
where in  the  State  does  the  system  of  public  instruction  make  any  pro- 
vision for  them.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  they  are  outcasts ;  they 
are  prohibited  the  opportunity  of  gaining  intelligence  and  virtue. 
There  has  been,  however,  occasionally,  instruction  at  public  expense; 
but  the  schools  for  this  class  are  almost  entirely  the  result  of  Christian 
charity.  The  Chinese  children  are,  to  some  extent,  educated  under 
their  own  teachers,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  native  land.t 
Prejudice,  interest,  reason,  and  Christian  principles  are  in  great  con- 
fusion in  regai'd  to  the  question  of  the  method  of  treating  these  new- 

*  Hon.  Mr.  Widber  is  superlutendcut,  aud  Hon.  John  Swctt  deputy  snpcrintendeut, 
of  the  city  schools. 

t  By  the  courtesy  of  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  esq.,  of  West  Nowton,  Massachusetts,  this 
Bureau  has  been  supplied  with  the  following  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  education 
in  China,  obtained  ny  him  through  the  late  Hon.  Anson  Burliugame,  aud  at  an  inter- 
view with  the  Chinese  embassadors  whom  he  met  in  Berlin. 

They  stated  that  in  China  there  is  no  system  of  public  schooli^,  all  education  being 
acquired  and  instruction  imparted  in  private  schools  at  the  expense  of  parents.  If  a 
parent  is  wealthy  he  will  have  a  private  teacher  in  his  own  house.  Where  the  parent 
IS  not  able  to  do  this  alone,  several  families  combine  to  employ  a  teacher.  A  single 
t^^acher  may  thus  have,  in  some  cases,  two  hundred  pupils  under  hiu  care  and  instruc- 
tion. There  are  no  laws  obliging  parents  to  educate  their  children,  but  those  who 
have  the  means  generally  do  so.  The  proportion  who  are  uneduca»:e<l  is  not  known, 
although  this  must  be  large,  as  many  are  too  i)oor  to  educate  their  children.  The  ex- 
aminations for  advancement  to  dilferent  grades,  with  a  view  to  employment  by  the 
government,  are  very  severe,  esi»ecially  the  lirst  three,  at  thirteen,  fifteen,  and  seven- 
teen years  of  age ;  but  out  of  1,000  applicants,  only  12,  upon  an  average,  pass  the  grades 
and  become  government  officials  or  mandarins.  Tlio  child  of  the  poorest  parent  may 
obtain  the  highest  post,  only  a  few  classes  being  ineligible.  The  daughters  of  the 
wealthy,  if  trained  at  all,  are  educated  at  their  own  homes.  Their  education  is  meager 
hi  amount.  The  moral  philosophy  of  Confucius  is  rigidly  taught.  Acconling  to  a 
communication  from  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Obsen-er,  at  the  examination  for 
the  degree  of  Tsin-ze,  or  grackiatcd  scholars  this  j'ear,  the  number  of  successful  can- 
didates was  limited  by  an  imperial  decree  to  ;i2G.  The  number  of  students  who 
entered  their  names  for  examination  was  8,210.  The  first  named  on  the  list  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  was  Li  Lwanchee,  of  Chihli  province,  and  his  name  was  published 
over  the  empire,  as  that  of  the  senior  wrangler  of  his  university  is  in  England. 

2  G£ 
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comers.  Their  indnstry  is  wanted,  but  in  many  respects  their  pres- 
ence is  abhorred.  Certain  i)oiuts,  however,  seem  plain ;  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  violate  the  police  or  sanitary  laws,  the  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  to  social  purity,  civil  peace  and  order, 
common  cleanliness  and  health.  Now,  even  while  the  prejudices  are 
strong  against  them,  they  have  been  allowed  to  congregate  on  streets 
and  in  alleys,  to  concentrate  in  large  numbers  in  restricted  quarters, 
and,  bj'  the  large  rents  paid,  make  encroachments  into  portions  of  the 
city  once  settled  by  the  best  people;  and  there,  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  thriving  city,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  paganism,  g<ather  every  condition 
of  individual  and  public  disease,  immorality,  vice,  and  crime.  In  the 
creation  of  these  sources  of  vice,  crime,  and  misery  are  the  evils  of  the 
presence  of  the  Chinamen,  and  not  in  any  industry  or  honesty  or  skill 
in  business  that  they  may  bring.  Yet,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in- 
sulted, attacked,  and  injured  in  the  pursuitof  an  honest  livelihood  than 
to  be  molested  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  slums 
for  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  the  American  youth  of  the  city. 
If  the  community  would  rid  itself,  as  it  plainly  hjis  a  right  to  do,  of 
these  evils  which  are  so  manifest,  there  would  be  less  ground  for  anxiety 
in  the  direction  where  complaints  are  loudest. 
.Unfortunately,  proscription  in  the  State,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
has  been  carried  out  rigorously  against  the  children  of  Indians,  and 
often  against  the  blacks.  The  schools  for  the  Indians  are  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Government.  Many  of  these  pioneer 
communities  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  cannot  afford  to  allow  anyone, 
however  alien  to  their  own  race,  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  A  similar 
proscrii)tion  extends  throughout  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

In  California  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  is  strong 
and  active.  The  diversity  of  elements  in  their  midst,  and  the  dangers 
they  threaten,  have  forced  upon  many  minds  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  universal  education  to  public  security.  The  question  of  enacting 
laws  for  compulsory  education  by  the  State  has  been  widely  agitated 
and  vigorously  maintained. 

OREGON, 

In  Oregon,*  however,  the  educational  sentiment  is  far  less  active  and 
vigorous.  This  State,  with  95,274  square  miles.  Larger  than  all  New 
England  by  one-half,  has  a  population  of  00,923,  and  a  school  population 
of  ;M,(K)0. 

This  State,  especially  fortunate  in  the  feature  of  the  school  law  which 
re(|nires  a  school-tax  to  be  levied  in  every  county,  is  unfortunate  in 
many  other  respects.  The  executive  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  his 
other  onerous  duties,  is  made  by  the  constitution,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  governor,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state,  is, 
nevertheless,  giving  to  this  vital  interest  his  special  attention,  the 
need  of  which  is  freely  confessed  by  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
State.  So  far  separated  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  the  edu- 
cators of  Oregon  have  received  comparatively  little  aid  in  their  difficult 
task   from    their   coadjutors   in  the  other  portions  of  the  country,  t 

*The  CoinmiHHiouer  wishes  hereby  to  acknowicdgo  the  special  oblij;jitions  luider 
which  lie  was  place<l  during  his  rcceut  visit  by  the  marked  coui-tesies  of  Governor 
Grover  and  Hon.  Mr.  Chadwick,  secretary  of  state^  who  furnished  him  every  facility 
for  prosecuting  his  researches. 

t  A  recent  address,  by  J.  A.  Waymire,  on  free  schools  for  Oregon,  and  the  frequent 
newspaper  communicatiouH  of  tho  Rev.  George  II.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  arc  useful  in  form* 
ing  and  awakening  educational  sentiment. 
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Among  a  people  rich  in  lands,  the  cliildren  are  growing  up  with  oppor- 
tunities for  education  which  are  entirely  inadequate  to  their  needs,  and 
there  is  danger  to  the  State  unless  speedy  action  is  taken.  The  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  attending  school,  of  study,  of  the  use  of  means  for 
improvement,  is  not  strong  enough ;  it  is  too  easy  for  the  young  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  and  to  become  occupied  with  frivolities  and  vices. 

The  schools  need  to  be  at  once  made  free  from  the  tuition  fees  by 
which  they  are  so  often  embarrassed  outside  of  Portland  and  Salem.  A 
local  tax  should  be  levied  for  every  county,  in  addition  to  the  State  tax. 
There  should  be  a  well-qualified  and  competent  State  superintendent, 
\vhose  efforts  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  arguments  fitted  to  arouse  public  attention  to  this  vast  and 
fundamental  interest ;  to  catch,  too,  the  attention  of  the  young,  and 
stimulate  their  aspirations,  and  to  scatter  throughout  the  State  the 
information  needed  in  regard  to  the  building  of  school-houses,  organiz- 
ing districts,  management  of  schools,  qualification  of  teachers,  and  the 
best  means  for  their  success  in  instruction  and  discipline. 

So  far  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  little  affected  by  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  skilled  industry.  The  interesting  and  peculiar  mineral 
resources  have  had  no  systematic,  scientific  investigation.  However,  a 
single  citizeu — the  Rev.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Dalles — on  his  own  responsi- 
bility and  by  his  own  researches,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world 
by  collecting  a  museum  unsurpassed  in  some  particulars. 

Every  feature  of  culture,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  has  the  most 
ample  room  and  scope  in  this  State.  Properly  encouraged,  and  fostered 
by  a  vigorous  system  of  public  instruction,  the  addition  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  thus  secured  would  be  incalculable. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada,  notwithstanding  her  sparseness  of  population,  is  making 
steady  progress  in  i)romoting  general  education-  Vigorous  supervision 
gives  life  to  the  whole  system,  and  adequate  provision  for  the  elementary 
education  of  all  the  children  is  proposed,  except  for  such  as  are  "  unpop- 
ularly  complexioned.^  Salaries  of  teachers  are  decreasing.  A  high 
school  has  been  established  in  Virginia  City,  the  only  one,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  State. 

The  State  depends  upon  California  for  the  normal  training  of  teach- 
ers and  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  number  of  school- 
children is  reported  at  3,952.    Of  these,  2,988  are  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  sources  of  informatiim  last  year, 
the  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  w  as  put 
down  at  700,000 ;  the  number  of  Indians  more  or  less  directly  cared  for 
by  the  General  Government  in  the  J?everal  States  was  found  tobe  100,000, 
making  a  total  of  over  800,000.  For  all  this  population  the  National 
Government  is  as  directly  and  intimately  responsible  in  all  particulars 
as  are  the  several  State  governments  for  their  own  citizens.  No  element 
of  this  responsibility  more  completely  underlies  all  others  than  educa- 
tion.    It  determines  both  the  capacity  for  sentiment  and  action. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Government  a  lively  appreciation  of  this 
responsibility  was  shown.  Few  acts  stand  out  more  conspicuously  in 
the  annals  of  those  times  than  the  ordinances  which  determined  the 
character  of  the  cinlization  of  the  northwestern  territory.    Moreover, 
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the  early  settlers  were  chiefly  from  those  portions  of  the  Union  most 
advanced,  and  they  were  likely  to  be  the  most  enterprising  of  the  sec- 
tion from  which  they  came.  Foreign  interference,  possible  or  actual,  in 
reference  to  boundaries,  perhaps  quickened  public  attention.  Of  this 
nothing  now  exists  to  excite  apprehension  or  put  the  country  upon  its 
guard.  The  Territories  are  securely  our  own.  Open,  indeed,  to  immi- 
gration from  all  the  world,  portions  of  them  are  as  fully  controlled  by 
the  higher  elements  of  our  civilization  as  any  part  of  the  country,  while 
in  others  foreign  immigration  is  much  greater  than  formerly,  and  iu 
some,  the  mass  of  the  population,  as  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  are  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage ;  thus  presenting  reason  for  anxiety  that  there 
should  exist  from  the  first  all  those  institutions,  especially  common 
schools,  upon  which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  we  must  depend  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  character  fully  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  and  practices 
which  elsewhere  prevail,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  our  land. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  form  of  the  institutions  of  liberty  is  recog- 
nized in  the  statutes  and  governments  of  these  Territories.  Those 
instrumentalities  calculated  to  inspire  a  love  of  freedom  and  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  its  objects,  customs,  and  laws,  should  be 
active,  universal,  and  eflicient.  Of  this,  in  the  practice  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  has  been  no  assurance.  In  that  period  such  has 
been  the  failure  to  infuse  universally  into  our  territorial  possessions 
those  instrumentalities,  that  ignorance  has  actually  largely  increased  in 
New  Mexico,  and  Mormonism  has  made  for  itself  a  home  in  Utah. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

It  should  be  remembered,  and  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  in  1856, 
on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  vote  stood  37  for  and  5,016 
against  it.* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  Territory  which,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  has  a  population  of  93,874,  of  whom  80,254  are  of 
foreign — Spanish  or  Mexican — descent,  and  consequently  do  not  speak 
the  English  language. 

The  secretary  of  the  Territory,  in  a  communication  of  recent  date, 
says:  "There  are  four  or  five  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  two  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian 
board  of  missions.  The  attendance  is  very  small,  and  th^c  is  riot  a 
public  sclwol  in  the  Territory.^^  A  simple  statement  of  this  fact  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  cheek  of  any  honest  American  mantle  with 
shame. 

*  Rev.  J.  A  Truchard,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  au  address  delivered  ou  the 
3l8t  of  August  last  at  St.  Michaera  College,  Santa  F(5,  says: 

**  There  has  been  uo  governor  who  has  not  adorned  his  inessages  with  a  flowery  enco- 
mium on  education ;  uo  candidate  for  delegate  to  Congress  who  has  not  given  to  edu- 
cation a  prominent  plank  in  his  political  platform.  The  legislative  body  enacted  laws 
on  education,  and  not  unfrequcutly  have  we  read  in  the  ncwsi)apcrs  of  this  Territory 
what  they  have  published  on  so  important  a  subject. 

"And  what  result  has  been  obtained  so  far?  What  advancement t  Wliat  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  education  of  youth  in  New  Mexico  f  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  so  far  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  has  been  obtained.  Much  has  been 
said  on  schools,  but  little  done.  In  order  to  prove  this,  I  ueed  only  lay  before  you 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  schools  throughout  this  Territory.  I  except  Santa  *F<5, 
Taos,  Mora,  Las  Vegas,  and  other  towns  which  have  colleges  and  convents  founded  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lamy  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese." 

After  aflirming  that  indifference  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  schools,  ho 
proceeds  to  say :  "  The  second  cause  of  this  deplorable  evil  is  the  want  of  resources, 
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UTAH. 

lu  Utah,  with  a  population  of  86,786,  there  are  30,702  of  foreign  birth, 
and  51,807,  both  of  whose  parents  were  foreigners;  so  that  there  now 
appear  to  be  21,105,  who,  although  not  foreign-born,  are  growing  up 
under  influences  derived  from  those  not  born  on  our  soil.  Of  the  whole 
l)opulation,  25,333  are  of  school  age.  The  territorial  superintendent 
observes  that  the  ])resent  territorial  school  system  has  been  supervised 
and  sustained  without  a  dollar  or  an  aere  of  land  from  the  General 
Government.  There  is  great  complaint  from  the  antipolygamists  in  the 
Territory  that  the  teaching  of  Mormon  tenets  is  made  more  prominent 
in  the  schools  than  instraction  in  letters  or  science, 

COLORADO. 

Colorado,  with  a  total  population  of  39,804,  and  a  school  population 
between  five  and  twenty-one  of  8,593,  reports  an  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  of  5,345.  The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  are  re- 
ported as  $98,105,  These  figures  contrast  favorably  with  those  of  some 
other  Tenitories, 

NEED  OF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Does  not  a  just  consideration  of  the  vast  interests  involved  in  these 
Territories,  present  and  prospective,  require,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government,  at  least  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  that  the 
moral  support  of  the  national  sentiment  should  be  extended  to  them  f 
There  can  be  no  question  raised  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  laws  of  Congress  are  the  basis  of  their  organization  ;  the 
oflicers  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  held  responsible  to  him. 

A  systematic  report  of  facts  with  regard  to  education  certainly  is  the 
least  that  could  be  expected,  and  would,  of  itself,  be  of  great  value. 

I  am,  however,  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  altogether  for 
the  interest  of  the  Territories  and  the  country  if  a  new  office — that  of 

the  iK>vcrty  which  roij^ns  Ihroughoiit  this  unhappy  country,  but  a  poverty  such  .is 
had  ucver  existed  in  past  times.  Money  has  disappeared,  and  no  work  does  the  day- 
lal)orcr  find.  How  can  he  afford  to  send  his  chihlreu  to  school  when  ho  can  harely 
give  them  their  daily  bread  T  How  can  he  pay  the  teacher,  buy  books,  and  so  forth, 
when  ho  has  not  wherewith  to  clothe  them  T  And  how  many  poor  widows,  how  many 
jwrents,  are  thus  situated !  Many  among  them  desire  to  givo  their  families  the  educa- 
tion needed,  but  cannot,  for  want  of  means,  in  a  counfry  like  New  Mexico,  where  there 
exist  no  educational  funds,  either  from  the  Territory  or  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

**It  is  true  that  Congress  has  donated  for  that  purpose  some  lands  in  every  village  or 
precinct;  but  these  lands  have  either  not  been  surveyed,  or  are  not  tillable,  thus 
remaining  entirely  useless  for  the  intended  objoct.  Thus  matters  stand  in  New  Mexico : 
on  the  one  hand,  schools  that  are  ^od  for  nothiu;^ ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  total  impossi- 
bility of  estabUshing  and  supporting  better  ones.'' 

The  following,  among  other  resolutions,  was  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Mexico,  held  at  Santa  F6,  in  November,  1870: 

"  That  the  peculiar  situation  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  conditions  under  which  she 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States,  are  such  that  it  seems  but  just  that  the  people 
should  receive  aid  from  the  General  Government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public 
schools.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  foreign  descent — people  born  under 
and  accustomed  to  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  government.  They  speak  a  foreign 
language,  and  are  not  familiar  with  our  customs  or  our  laws ;  they  have  hivd  no  advan- 
tages which  would  enable  them  to  be  othenvise  ;  and  it  would  be  at  once  magnanimous, 
no  more  than  just,  and  an  act  of  j)nidence  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  aid  in 
educating  a  x>eople  who  are  soou  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  our  national 
al£airs." 
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siipcrinteudent  of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory — were  created,  the 
appointment  to  be  made  by  the  President,  and  payment  provided  for  as 
in  the  case  of  other  territorial  officers,  who  should  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  work  ofdisseminating  ideas  upon  educational  subjects,  the 
instruction  of  teachers,  and  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  schools  under 
such  laws  as  the  Territories  may  adopt,  and  who  should  be  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  of  his  work  and  the  condition  of  education  to  the 
governor  of  the  Territory  and  to  the  General  Government.  Nor  ciin  it 
be  doubted  that  to  extend  pecuniary  aid,  in  justifiable  circumstances, 
would  bo  a  wise  measure  of  statesmanship.  Such  adequate  attention  to 
the  establishment  and  management  of  schools  in  the  Temtories  would 
afl'ord  additional  means  and  assurance  of  success  in  the  education  of  tho 
Indians  withm  their  limits. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  • 

The  citizens  of  this  District  frequently  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  received  the  aid  to  i)ublic  education  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  Gemjral  Government  to  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
States.  In  their  recent  endeavors  to  establish  a  free-school  system  they 
have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
war.  It  has  been  for  them  very  much  like  beginning  anew.  Besides 
the  special  demand  for  the  provisions  of  education  for  the  colored 
children  in  the  District,  a  very  large  population  of  those  formerly  slaves 
has  centered  here  from  the  surrounding  States,  who  have  added  to  the 
necessity  for  an  increased  number  of  schools,  although  furnishing  little 
capitiil  upon  which  a  tax  can  be  levied  for  their  support.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  out  of  sixteen  cities  in  the  United  States  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington has  a  much  larger  percentage  of  pupils  taught  in  rented  buildings 
than  any  other,  and  that  of  twelve  cities  reported  it  pays  the  highest 
tax  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  aid  extended  to  education,  particlilarly  in  the  new  States,  by 
Congress,  evidently  justify  the  strong  con\iction  entertained  among  the 
residents  of  the  District  that  strict  justice  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government  in  meting  out  favors  to  all  citizens  of  the  countrj"^  alike, 
warrants  them  in  asking  for  a  special  grant  of  aid  in  sui^port  of  their 
schools. 

We  are  indebtxjd  to  Charles  King,  esq.,  for  aid  in  collecting  facts  in 
regard  to  the  schools  for  colored  children,  and  to  J.  Ormond  Wilson, 
esq.,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  schools  for  white  children,  for 
information  in  reference  to  them,  as  well  as  for  statistics  which  he  has 
to  some  extent  grouped  together  concerning  the  entire  District.  The 
ease  with  which  thi^  could  be  done  in  a  volume  under  the  present  form 
of  government,  and  tho  value  of  such  a  report  to  the  officers  of  the 
District  and  to  Congress,  are  apparent.  The  lack  of  system  and  unifi- 
cation in  tho  educational  work  in  the  District  of  Coliimbia,  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  my  last  report,  is  more  and  more  recognized  by 
thoughtful  educators,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposition  manifested  to 
put  the  school  work  on  a  better  basis.  This  would,  undoubtedly,  by 
largely  increasing  the  attendance,  facilitate  the  development  of  a  high 
school,  and  the  establishment  of  special  schools,  which  are  so  greatly 
needed.  The  Seaton  school-house,  a  commodious  building  with  many 
improvements  in  respect  to  internal  arrangement^  has  been  dedicated 
during  the  year  with  interesting  ceremonies. 

**  Dnring  the  year  cudiug  September  30,  1871,  11,462  persous  were  arrested  iu  this 
District;  of  this  uumber  4,427  could  ueithcr  read  or  write. 
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Special  eflForts  have  been  made  to  dispense  with  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  schools  of  Washington,  as  far  as  this  couhl  be 
done  without  impairing  discipline.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wilson, 
says  this  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  cases  per  month 
more  than  100  per  cent,  for  four  months,  when  the  publication  of  a  bill 
which  ha<l  been  introduced  in  the  board  of  aldermen,  declaring  it  to  be 
unlawful  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  person  of  any  pupil,  was  fol- 
lowed by  exhibitions  of  disobedience  and  defiance  of  authority  to  sucli 
an  extent  as  to  increase  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 
from  32  to  97  per  month.  The  bill  was  defeated  and  the  number  was 
again  reduced. 

The  same  effect' was  produced  by  the  publication  of  this  proposed  law 
upon  the  colored  schools.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Newton,  says  that 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  defiance  broke  forth,  indicating  the  dis- 
aster that  would  have  followed  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

T.  C.  Grey,  esq.,  has  furnished  me  very  full  statistics  in  regard  to 
private  schools  in  this  District.  He  gives  a  record  of  122  schools,  hav- 
ing 5,477  pupils,  reporting  an  average  attendance  of  5,287.  The  attend- 
ance in  73  schools  is  reported  as  increasing,  and  in  20  schools  as  de- 
creasing, while  27  remain  stationary. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  extent  to  which  the  statements  in  regard  to  Indian  education  in 
the  last  report  were  demanded  and  used,  has  prompted  me  to  continue 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  facts  with  regard  to  the  subject. 
Among  the  accompanying  papers  will  bo  found  a  resum^  of  progress  in 
Indian  education. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  schools  for  the  year  is  about  150, 
and  tbe  increase  of  attendance  amounts  to  several  thousand. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  by  Indian  officers,  teachers, 
agents,  and  others  at  work  in  their  interest,  it  appears  that  their  testi- 
mony for  twenty  years  is  unanimous  as  to  the  desire  of  the  Indians  lor 
education,  and  of  the  men  fol*  instruction  in  the  various  industries. 

The  suggestions  in  the  last  report  might  be  fitly  renewed.  Men  are 
manifestly  needed  for  this  work,  not  only  of  uprightness  of  charact<?r, 
but  of  the  highest  degree  of  qualifications  as  teachers.  Much  of  the  fail- 
ure from  the  efforts  made  in  the  past  may  be  undoubtedly  assigned  to 
mistakes  in  theory  and  methods. 

The  education  that  attempts  to  do  this  work  for  the  child,  fully  occu- 
pied as  he  is  with  the  activities  of  sense,  by  the  presentation  of  subjects 
in  a  purely  abstract  form,  fails  of  its  end,  because  it  fails  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  child.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  methods  of  nature 
have  been  observed  and  "  object  lessons"  invented.  The  fii'st  essential 
step  in  teaching  is  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  learner,  this  holds 
good  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  adult  as  of  the  child.  Mentally,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  teaching  of  civilization,  the  Indian  is  but  a  child,  and 
if  taught  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  same  processes  which  are  found  suc- 
cessful with  children. 

The  methods  of  education  must  come  to  the  Indian  where  he  is,  and 
be  adapted  to  him  as  he  is,  and  take  him  by  natural  st<3ps  through  the 
courses  of  instruction  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  He  is  thoroughly 
sensuous;  abstraction  is  obnoxious  to  him.  Ue  is  accustomed  to 
roaming;  confinement  he  dislikes.  The  Indian  school,  whether  for 
young  or  old,  should  begin  by  appeals  to  the  mind  through  the  senses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  Agent 
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Clarke  among  tbe  Chippewas,  aud  of  Saperintendent  Meacliam  in  Ore- 
gon, this  idea  has  been  caught  and  partially  earned  out  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  charts  and  other  objects  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  The  great  interest  involved  in  this  direction  would  suggest  a 
considerate  and  ample  appropriation  for  the  supply  of  proper  aids  of  in- 
struction in  the  Indian  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government, 
such  as  charts,  maps,  and  apparatus  of  suitable  kinds.  A  unique 
"panoramic  apparatus"  furnished  this  office  deserves  special  mention 
on  account  of  its  adaptation  for  such  a  use. 

Persons  engaged  in  this  work  are  generally  inclined  to  recommend  a 
separation  of  the  children  from  their  parents.  This,  in  cases  where  the 
parents  are  utterly  degraded  and  resist  the  salutar^'  influences  of  in- 
struction upon  the  children,  may  have  its  advantages.  There  are 
undoubtedly  instances  in  which  it  is  altogether  best  that  the  children 
should  bo  entirely  removed  from  all  the  home  influences  of  savage  life ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  instructions  communicated  to  the 
children,  and  other  associated  influences,  can  produce  some  correspond- 
ing elevation  on  the  part  of  parents,  the  children,  on  closing  their 
school  attendance,  may  be  considered  less  likely  to  retrograde.  Indeed, 
the  more  all  the  natural  associations  of  the  child — paternal,  filial,  and 
social — are  favorable,  the  more  sure  ai*e  his  attainments.  The  boys 
cannot  be  made  virtuous  and  intelligent  while  the  girls  are  neglected, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  demand  for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  among  the  Indians 
has  been  chiefly  met  by  a  transfer  to  the  schools  of  the  States.  There 
have  been  illustrious  cases  of  success  in  these  efforts ;  but  are  they,  or 
cjin  they  be,  adequate  to  the  demand  ?  Manifestly  a  successful  elevation 
of  the  Indian  requires  that  a  larger  proportion  should  receive  higher 
instruction  and  training.  This  can  only  be  done  within  their  own  lim- 
its. There,  too,  it  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribes  which  are  to  be  instructed.  True,  the  numl)er  coming  forward 
for  tliis  higher  training  will  be  few  in  any  one  locality ;  but  could  there 
not  be,  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  fleld  of  Indian  education, ' 
a  place  selected  and  a  sufficient  number  of  interests  grouped  to  warrant 
the  establishing  of  such  a  training  school  ?  Suggestions  of  this  char- 
acter have  already  been  made  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  could,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  be  readily  carried  out. 
Evidently  it  should  embrace  not  simply  instruction  in  letters,  but  in  the 
industries ;  not  only  teachers  of  schools  could  be  taught,  but  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  fanning,  stock-raising,  forestry,  gardening,  har- 
ness-making, house-building,  tailoring,  dress-making,  &C.5  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Indian  men  and  women  thus  taught  would  be  scattered  abroad 
and  would  disseminate  the  benefit  of  their  instruction,  not  only  doing  the 
good  which  must  be  the  result  from  their  work  directly,  but  illustrating 
before  their  tribes  what  the  red  man  is  able  to  do  for  himself,  thus 
arousing  and  definitely  directing  by  their  example  the  aspiration  of 
others. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  various  efforts  to  locate  the  In- 
dian population  upon  reservations  presents  gratifying  results.  The 
facts,  in  spite  of  exceptional  cases,  are  calculated  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  peace  and  honesty.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  progress  of  races  from  barbarism  to  civilization, 
easily  mark  some  of  the  distinctive  steps.  These,  of  course,  may  be 
modified  by  the  climate,  soil,  and  peculiarities  of  their  location.  The 
more  southern  sections  occupied  by  our  Indians  have  not  a  few  resem- 
blances to  the  region  which  was  the  early  home  of  the  human  race. 
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Farming,  after  the  style  of  our  Middle  and  New  England  States,  is 
hardly  possible  there.  Stock-raising  and  the  culture  of  the  orange  and 
the  vine  are  easy  and  more  profitable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
Indian  in  those  regions  passing  through  the  same  steps  as  oriental 
nations  to  a  higher  civilization.  He  leaves  war,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
takes  on  the  habits  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  only  by  degrees, 
until,  divested  of  the  tastes,  ideas,  and  associations  of  the  war-path  and 
nomadic  life,  he  comes  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  well-kept  house 
with  his  own  children,  caring  for  his  own  stock  on  his  own  well-tilled 
larm. 

Facts  in  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York  and  among 
the  Chippewas  and  Stockbridges,  as  well  as  the  Cherokees,*  Choctaws, 
Creeks,  Chickasaws,  the  Nez  Percys,  and  the  Indians  at  the  Fort  Simcoe 
reservation  abundantly  warrant  these  expectations.  The  dissemination 
of  facts  of  this  character  is  especially  demanded  to  correct  the  senti- 
ment so  hostile  to  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
The  sooner  and  the  more  completely  the  sentiment  of  those  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians  shall  become  friendly  and  directed 
to  their  elevation  instead  of  their  degradation,  the  sooner  will  the 
present  wise  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indians  be  success- 
ful. The  school  systems  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
population  of  Indians,  as  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  could  be  instrumental  in  solving  this  difficult  problem,  by 
including  and  enforcing  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  recent  grant  of  land  by  Congress  in  aid  of  superior  instruction, 
intended  to  be  specially  promotive  of  science  in  its  application  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  great  industries  of  the  country, 
yet  not  excluding  classical  learning,  has  given  a  new  and  important 
impulse  to  education,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  what  may  be 
termed  national  schools  of  science,  either  on  an  independent  basis  or 
associated  with  older  colleges  and  universities. 

The  field  is  new  to  Americans,  and  the  methods  adopted  here  must  be 
measurably  experimental  and  tentative  in  the  absence  of  the  experience 
of  the  Old  World.  The  gentlemen  responsible  for  their  management 
seek  the  most  accurate  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  objects 
aimed  at  and  methods  adopted  by  their  fellow-laborers. 

*  Hod.  S.  S.  Stepheus,  superintcudent  of  public  schools,  says  that  for  more  thap 
tir'cnty-five  years  the  nation  has  been  laboring  to  establish  a  system  that  shall  give  its 
children  a  good  mental  culture,  but  that  the  character  of  the  education  is  yet  super- 
ficial, and  fails  to  teach  a  large  portion  of  the  children.  For  this  condition  of  the 
schools  the  United  States  Government  is  considered  censurable,  it  being  the  public  right 
and  duty  to  fit  their  children  to  become  good  citizens. 

The  superintendent  urges  the  council  to  amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  compel 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  to  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools,  or  at 
least  three — one  at  Tahlequah,  one  at  Gibson,  and  one  at  Weber's  Falls ;  one  to  bo  cm- 
ploye<l  for  the  higher,  and  the  others  for  the  primary  department ;  to  pass  an  act  estab 
iishing  the  nun'ber  of  scholars  to  the  teachers ;  to  establish  a  normal  school  for  teach 
era ;  to  establish  an  orphan  school. 

A  teachers'  institute  held  in  July  was  well  attended  and  of  great  advantage  to  the 
teachers.  The  superintendent  desires  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  a  teachers' 
institute  at  the  close  of  each  school  term. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  that,  unless  speedy  and  effective  action  is 
taken,  the  present  generation  will  be  thrown  on  the  world  utterly  unfit  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens.  The  number  of  schools  was  GO,  viz,  57  Indian 
and  3  colored.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2,249,  viz,  1,132  males  and  1,117 
females  with  an  average  attendence  of  1,297. 
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111  view  of  the  interests  iDVolved,  I  have,  with  your  approval,  com- 
mitted the  iiiquiries  in  regard  to  these  establishments,  and  the  statement 
of  their  experience,  as  bearing  upon  education,  to  a  gentleman  fitted 
in  an  eminent  degree,  by  his  acquaintance  with  scientific  education  both 
in  Europe  and  America  and  by  his  position  as  professor  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his 
colleagues  and  to  bring  out  the  most  satisfactory  results  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.     Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  his  able  report. 

From  the  table  of  national  schools  of  applied  science  the  following 
appears  as  the  summary  of  statistics  up  to  date: 

Instituiiona  receiving  the  Government  aid. 

Number  of  instructors  in  twenty-four  reported 180 

Number  of  students  in  twenty  reported 1, 950 

Average  number  of  students 97 

Institutions  liavin^i^  libraries .^ 4 

Volumes  in  aU  the  libraries 16,500 

InstituHona  of  a  similar  character  not  receiving  Government  aid. 

Number  of  instructors  in  the  twenty-three  reported 1*^ 

Number  of  students  in  the  fifteen  reported 1, 353 

Institutions  having  libraries 2 

Volumes  in  the  libraries 4, 000 

Aggrejrate  number  of  instructors  in  all  these  institutions 303 

Aggrejjate  number  of  students 3, 303 

Aggregate  number  of  libraries \ ^} 

Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  libraries : 20, 500 

.  UNFORTUNATES. 

The  Ninth  Census,  under  the  classification  of  "  Unfortunates"  in  the 
United  States,  gives  a  grand  total  of  98,434.  These  are  divided  into 
blind,  20,320;  of  whom  17,043  are  native,  and  3,277  foreign.  Deaf  and 
dumb,  10,205 ;  native,  14,801) ;  foreign,  1,330.  Insane,  37,382 ;  native, 
20,101;   foreign,  11,221.    Idiotic,  24,527 ;  native,  22,882;  foreign,  1,045. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  treatment  of  this  subject  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
the  eminent  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Miissachusetts  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  Commissioner  is 
under  special  obligations  for  his  kind  supervision  of  the  preparation  of 
the  valuable  facts  which  relate  to  this  unfortunate  class,  contained  in 
the  accompanying  papers.'  The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics on  the  subject : 

The  census  of  1870  gives  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
as  20, 320.  Among  these  none  are  counted  who  ought  not  to  be,  while 
many  partially  blind  are  not  included. 

Of  the  500  cases  at  the  Perkins  Institute  the  causes  of  blindness 
were  as  follows :  congenital,  37.75  percent;  disease,  47.09  per  cent.;  acci- 
dents, 15.10  per  cent. 

Of  1,102  persons  admitted  to  this  institution,  878  survive;  whereas 
the  life  table  of  Massachusetts  calls  for  904,  ^nd  that  of  England  for 
about  079  survivors,  showing  that  the  power  of  the  blind  to  resist  de- 
structive influences  is  8.9  per  ceirt.  less  than  that  of  the  population  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  first  public  systematic  eflforts  in  the  United  States  to  secure  to 
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the  blind  the  advantages  of  common-school  instruction  were  made  in 
Boston,  in  1829. 

Thirty-one  State  legislatures  have  made  special  appropriations,  cither 
for  the  support  of  State  institutions,  or  the  support  of  the  blind  in  in- 
Btitutions  of  other  States. 

Twenty  special  institutions  are  in  operation,  and  six  others  in  which 
the  blind  share  the  benefits  with  deaf-mutes. 

The  aggregate  of  the  property  of  these  institutions  is  about  $3,000,000. 
They  have  received  in  all  0,476  pupils ;  their  actual  present  number  is 
1,995. 

EDUCATION    OP    DEAF-MUTES. 

The  able  and  enthusiastic  president  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College, 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  so  successfully  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  the  last  report,  prepared  the  article  which  will  be  found  among 
the  accompanying  papers. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  present  condition  of  this  class  of 
institutions : 

Whole  number  of  inBtitations 38 

Nnmber  of  difiereut  States  iu  which  located 30 

Number  of  instructors  in  thirty-livo  of  these 242 

Income  of  twenty-two  for  year  last  rejwrted $1,300,319  82 

Kxx>enditures  of  twenty-four  for  year  last  reported $1 ,  235, 419  01 

Number  of  males  in  thirty-one  institutions  in  1871 2, 001 

Number  (»f  females  in  thirty-two  institutions  in  1871 1, 538 

Total  in  thirty-three  institutions  in  1871 3, 539 

Number  of  pupils  sent  to  States  having  institutions  for  mutes  from 
States  not  iiaviug  such  institutions 131 

EDUCATION  OF  IDIOTS. 

Nine  asylums  for  imbeciles  or  weak-minded  youth  are  reported,  with 
050  inmates.  They  constitute  a  deeply  interesting  class  of  educational 
institutions,  and  offer  many  admonitory  lessons  bearing  upon  the  rear- 
ing of  the  young. 

'*  Idiots  are  more  numerous  among  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  middling  classes,  who  suffer  neither  from  the  enervation 
of  riches  nor  the  pinchings  of  poverty.  The  pupils  come  mainly  from 
the  actually  poor.  Many  are  of  families  that  have  been  deteriorating 
physically,  and  are  nearly  run  out.  The  stock  has  become  vitiated  by 
various  causes,  among  which  intemperance  and  physical  excesses  are 
prominent.^ 

TEACHEKS'  INSTITUTlSS. 

In  reviewing  the  accompanying  papers,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
how  widely  and  uniformly  the  teachers'  institutes  have  been  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and 
through  them  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  educa- 
tors have  contributed  to  their  success.  For  many  teachers  they  are  the 
only  source  of  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  methods  of  instruction,  discip- 
line  and  sdiool  management.  Tliey  scatter  the  germs  of  the  best 
thoughts  upon  education,  and,  by  the  general  attendance  of  the  citizens 
of  the  places  where  they  are  held,  contribute  greatly  to  improve  the 
public  mind  and  correct  and  elevate  the  educational  sentiment.  Too 
often  the  expenses  of  these  institutes  have  to  be  met  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Undoubtedly  there  should  be  careful  legal  provision  iia 
every  State  for  an  adequate  system  of  teachers'  institutes  by  a  sufficient 
fund,  to  be  under  the  proper  control  of  the  State,  county,  or  city  otficers, 
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for  the  ample  compenaation  of  tbe  best  educators  whose  services  can 
be  procured  in  cooduvtiug  them. 


As  one  means  of  nscertaiuing  the  thoroughness  of  elementary  train- 
ing in  tbe  schools  of  the  country,  J  sought  to  give  in  my  last  report,  the 
results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military 
and  Naval  Academies  for  the  psist  fifteen  years. 

Tbe  statistics  from  tbe  Military  Academy  arrived  in  season  to  be  in- 
cluded in  that  report.  They  showed  that  out  of  1,459  candidates,  326 
had  been  rejected;  41  for  physical  disability,  285  for  litemry  incom- 
petency, of  whom  173  were  deficient  in  writing,  includiug  orthography. 

Tbe  appreciation  of  these  suggestive  fncts,  as  indicated  by  numerous 
teachers,  induced  me  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  extending  it  also  to  a  num- 
ber of  colleges,  with  re^rd  to  the  number  of  candidates  accepted  and 
rejected  the  past  year.  Some  of  tbe  colleges  keep  no  record  of  those 
rejected,  and  were  thus  uniible  to  respond  to  my  inquiries.  Tbe  follow- 
ing schedule  presents  the  results  obtained: 
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Tlie  entire  absence  of  any  uniform  method  of  keeping  suitable  records 
among  tbe  different  institutions  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  statistics.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  failures 
reported  from  tbe  Military  and  Naval  Academies  are  still  in  elementary 
subjects,  while  the  several  colleges  reported  do  not  indicate  uniformly 
any  examination  in  the  common  English  branches.    I  would  earnestly 
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commend  these  facts  to  those  in  charge  of  our  colleges,  who  can  hardly 
desire  that  their  future  graduates  shall  not  be  well  trained  and  thorough 
in  the  common  English  branches  as  well  as  in  those  subjects  which  are 
pursued  under  their  own  care;  and  would  suggest  for  their  considera- 
tion whether  they  cannot  do  much  to  aid  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  securing  the  desired  thoroughness  in  these 
branches  by  including  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  their  institutions  an  examination  in  the  elementary  studies.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  applicable  here  as  elsewhere.  Have  not 
the^e  institutions  an  opportunity,  by  making  this  thoroughness  in 
elementary  English  studies  a  requisite  for  admission,  to  be  of  gi^eat 
service  to  the  community  in  raising  the  standard  of  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country!  If  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  thor- 
oughness in  these  subjects,  the  supply,  beyond  question,  will  be 
promptly  furnished. 

HAZING. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  hazing  has  never  been  completely  exorcised 
from  American  institutions  of  superior  instruction.  The  growth  of  pub- 
lic opinion  against  it  has  been  great  during  the  last  half  century.  Home 
and  public  influences  have  largely  co-operated  with  the  advancing  senti- 
ment of  the  officers  of  educational  institutions. 

Recent  special  manifestations  of  this  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  in  some 
of  the  colleges,  and  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Academies,  have  deservedly 
met  the  most  vigorous  treatment.  The  intolerable  nature  of  these  prac- 
tices, which  often  violate  the  rules  of  common  decency,  and  sometimes 
leave  permanent  bodily  injuries,  should  be  understood  by  the  public 
and  by  i)arents,  that  they  may  be  duly  abhorred,  and  the  day  of  their 
absolute  banishment  from  all  institutions  be  hastened. 

By  a  late  order  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary'  of  War,  a 
number  of  the  cadets  at  West  Point  "  are  dismissed  the  service  of  the 
United  States, '^  and  several  others  are  furnished  with  furloughs,  for 
"  treating  with  violence  and  harassing  other  cadets."  At  the  Naval 
Academy,  also,  several  of  the  midshipmen  have  been  found  guilty  of 
''coarse,  cruel,  and  oppressive  conduct''  toward  other  members  of  the 
institution,  and  have  had  their  names  "  dropped  from  the  roll,''  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  from  the  Hon.  George  M.  Eobeson,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  declares  that  "  though  mere  youthful  vivacity  and  mischief 
may  be  often  overlooked,  persistent  blackguardism  will  not  be  tolerated.' 

EDUCATION  AND  ORPHANAGE. 

The  results  of  our  inquiries  in  regard  to  education  and  orphanage 
cannot  be  included  in  this  report,  but  I  hope  yet  to  present  a  valuable 
summary  of  these  facts. 

There  is  a  growing  comiction  that  the  great  evils  suflfered  by  society 
can  be  largely  reduced  by  seizing  every  instrumentality  to  render  possi- 
ble the  instniction  and  virtuous  training  of  every  child.  More  and  more 
it  is  apparent  how  largely  the  seeds  of  mature  criminality  are  sown  in 
childhood. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  in  a  recent  address,  after  observing  that  he  had 
sat  for  six  months  upon  a  royal  commission  examining  into  the  details 
of  vice  in  England,  declared  that  "more  than  25  i)er  cent,  of  those  poor 
wretches  who  barter  the  sanctity  of  woman  for  the  wages  of  lust  were 
under  sixteen  years  of  age."  Society,  unless  constantly  observant  of  its 
own  conditions,  may  be  unaware  of  tlie  extent  to  which  necessity  oper- 
ates in  forcing,  or  seeming  to  force,  individuals  into  courses  of  vice  and 
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crime.  Mr.  Mnndella  again  observes :  "  Evidence  was  placed  before  me 
of  an  indisputable  character  that  there  were  30,000  women  and  children 
working  in  the  brick-yards,  many  of  the  latter  but  six  or  seven  years 
old,  carrying  from  morning  till  night  lumps  of  clay  equal  actually  to 
their  own  weight  in  the  scales."  My  own  observations  and  those  reported 
to  me  bj'  others  give  me  a  profound  apprehension  of  the  accumulation 
of  these  necessitous  conditions  in  this  country.  It  is  gratifying  to 
witness  the  extent  to  which  private  charity  seeks  to  remove  these  evils 
by  preventing  them.  But  this  interest  is  too  vast  to  be  trusted  to  the 
variable  action  of  charity.  All  the  property  and  all  the  people  in  any 
community  are  closely  interwoven  with  it,  and  should  by  organized 
civil  action  make  adequate  and  fit  provision  for  the  cai'e  of  all  depend- 
ent children. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

The  statistics  of  American  ignorance  are  far  from  encouraging.  There 
are,  however,  signs  of  progress  toward  universtdity  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  conviction  of  its  desirableness,  and  even  of  its  necessity  in 
a  republic,  is  steadily  taking  possession  of  thoughtful  minds.  The  state- 
ment of  the  argument  grows  in  completeness  and  fullness  with  the  in- 
creased correctness  of  educational  reports  and  statistics.  The  evils  visited 
upon  other  lands,  through  public  ignorance,  and  the  perils  threatening 
our  own  country  from  the  same  cause,  have  quickened  and  extended  the 
desire  for  education  throughout  the  country.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  information  on  these  subjects ;  the  press  is  discussing  them 
with  greater  frequency.  In  addition  to  the  general  provision  of  systems 
of  education,  whether  old  or  new,  there  has  been  additional  ettbrt  to 
bring  their  benefits  within  the  reach  of  every  child.  Numerous  expe- 
dients have  been  tried  to  accomplish  this  object.  During  the  year, 
Michigan,  Texas,  and  New  Hampshire,  seeking  to  reach  this  result,  have 
enacted  laws  enforcing  the  education,  in  some  manner,  of  every  child  of 
sound  mind  and  body.  The  same  proposition  has  been  earnestly  dis- 
cussed and  came  well-nigh  adoption  in  other  States.  In  many  instances 
legislation  has  attempted  to  approach  the  same  result  by  separate  and 
special  enactments  agsiinst  vagabondism,  against  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories  during  certain  ages,  and  against  truancy. 

TRUANCY   LAW  IN   BOSTON. 

Upon  this  last  point  no  city  in  the  country  has  had  a  longer  experi- 
ence, or  more  carefully  observed  its  effects,  than  Boston.  For  some  time 
the  reports  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick  have  constituted  the  chief  authority 
on  the  subject  in  this  country.  He  has  recently  reviewed  its  history  in 
that  city,  and  presented  to  the  public  the  results  of  the  experimcait. 
The  first  act  relating  to  this  matter  was  passed  in  1850 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  two  years  later  that  truant  oflticers  were  appointed.  To  remedy  the 
defects  which  had  been  revealed  in  enforcing  the  system  during  a  period 
of  ten  years,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  in  1862,  and  subsequently 
other  modifications  were  made,  until  about  1805  the  truant  law  was  so 
far  perfected  and  extended  that  its  administration  had  become  not  only 
efficient  and  humane,  but  was  deemed  an  indispensable  feature  in  public 
education  in  securing  salutary  control  and  instruction  to  many  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  these  blessings,  and  in  rescuing 
many  from  dangerous  exposure  to  evil  and  ruin.    Since  1807  the  truant 
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system,  aomewhat  further  modified,  bas  contiaiied  ia  stiucesaful  opera- 
tion.* 

NEGLECTED  CHILDBBTf. 

While  the  traant  lair  has  contiuued  to  be  executed  witli  increa^iDg  ' 
vigor  aad  benefit,  the  act  of  ISGU  conceiniu;^  neglected  children  remaiued 
nnadopted  by  the  city  council  for  four  years,  but  was  reported  and 
passed  in  July,  1870. 

By  tliis  act  the  cities  and  towns  may  make  provisions  and  arrange- 
ments concerning  children  under  sixteen,  who  by  reason  of  the  neglect, 
crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  parents,  or  from  orphanage  are 
suffered  to  grow  up  without  ]>areutiil  control  and  education,  and  exposed 
to  idle  and  dissolute  lives.  The  municipal  authorities  may,  under  this 
act,  appoint  suitable  persona  to  make  complaints  of  any  violations  of 
the  ordinances  and  by-laws  on  this  subject ;  and  certain  courts,  specified 
In  the  act,  may  order  children  thus  ex[>oscd  and  neglected  to  such  insti- 
tutions of  instL-uction,  or  other  place  as  maybe  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose. Provision  is  made  for  the  return  of  the  children  to  their  parents 
when  the  causes  that  led  to  their  neglect  and  exposure  are  removed. 
The  class  of  children  to  whom  this  law  applies  is  oue  not  guilty  of  any 
offense;  they  are  simply  children  suffering  from  neglect,  in  circum- 
stances exposing  them  to  ignorance  and  crime.    The  law  is  designed  to 
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"The  inittitntioa  to  ^hich  convicted  tmonts  nnrt  absentees  arc  sunt  is  tlio  House  for 
the  Employment  and  Refonnation  of  Juvenile  Olfenders.on  Deer  Islam!,  This  rcforui- 
atoiT  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Ixinrd  of  directors  for  pnblic  instiliilions 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  board  which  has  the  charge  of  all  the  penal  and  charitable 
institnliouH  maintained  bj  the  city.  The  whole  iiiimbor  of  inmates,  May  I,  1871,  was 
307 — 38  girls  and  269  hoya — of  whom  something  less  than  half  were  comaiitted  for 
truancy  and  absenteeism.  The  number  committed  during  the  laiit  year  for  these  causes 
was  79,  while  the  number  committed  for  other  ufTenRen,  chiefly  that  of  vagrancy,  was 
13j.  Tbo  cirls  constitute  a  separate  school  in  a  separate  building ;  the  boys,  for  the 
pnrpoeo  of  instruction,  aro  classiHod  ia  foni  schools. 

"  Of  the  reformatory  success  of  the  system  puraued,  the  superintendent  makes  thia 
important  statemeut:  'la  regard  totbe  children,  we  have  oue  fact  to  recurrt,  which 
is  very  encouraging.  It  m  rerj/  neldotn  Ihal  nnj  of  fbeia  errr  return  to  Ihii  inlaiiil.'  This 
we  attribute,  not  only  to  the  moral  and  religious  influences  exerted  over  them,  but  to 
tbe  commoD-school  traiaing  they  receive." 
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come  to  their  relief,  not  to  punish  or  reform  them,  but  to  give  them  the 
nurture,  care,  and  education  of  a  home  and  a  school.  It  is  a  beneficent 
provision,  intended  not  for  sinners  but  for  the  sinned  against.  It  deems 
an  incongruity,  therefore,  that  this  class  of  children  should  be  placed  in 
an  institution  having  the  character  of  a  penal  reformatory,  however 
good  it  may  be  of  its  class. 

LAW  LIMITING  AGE  OF  WOEKING  CHILDREN. 

Another  important  measure  adopted  in  many  of  the  States  as  a  step 
toward  the  assurance  of  universal  education  is  the  enactment  of  laws 
concerning  the  employment  of  children  under  a  specified  age.  Com- 
plaint is  made  of  the  inefliciency  of  the  execution  of  this  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Its  working  in  Connecticut  is  considered  more  satisfactory. 
The  law  of  the  latter  State  declares,  in  section  1,  that  no  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  sJuill  be  employed  to  labor  •  ♦  *  uuless  such 
child  shall  have  attended  some  school  at  least  three  months  each  year, 
fixing  the  penalty  for  its  violation  at  one  hundred  dollars.  Section  2 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State's  attorney  to  make  presentment  before 
the  grand  jury  of  all  such  offenses.  Section  3  authorizes  the  State  board 
of  education  to  take  the  necessary  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act, 
and  to  employ  an  agent  for  the  purpose.  The  State  board,  immediately 
on  the  passage  of  the  act,  gave  notice  of  their  purpose  to  enforce  its 
requirements,  and  the  energetic  efforts  of  Secretary  Northrup  have 
been  seconded  by  the  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  have,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  suggestion,  not  only  cooperated  in  enforcing  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  in  behalf  of  minors,  but  caused  notices  to  be  put  up  in 
conspicuous  places  so  as  to  meet  the  eye  of  all  concierned,  declaring  that 
no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be  employed  in  their  facto- 
ries unless  they  have  attended  school  as  required  by  law.  The  proprie- 
tors of  other  establishments  have  also  given  notice  that  they  are  required 
to  see  that  all  persons  in  their  employment  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  familiar  with  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic ;  stating  that  the  public  schools  are  open  to  all,  and  the  evening 
schools,  for  all  over  fourteen,  from  October  to  April.  The  salutary  effect 
of  this  action  and  sentiment  is  apparent.* 

The  practice  of  establishing  evening  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public 
system  is  also  gaining  favor.  Numerous  instances  of  beneficial  results 
are  reported.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  attention  to  these  variations 
of  the  hours  of  instruction  as  a  modification  of  the  public  system  to  the 
necessities  of  the  laboring  classes. 

EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

The  teacher  who  would  understand  fully  the  benefit  of  an  early  and 
proi)er  education  of  the  young,  must  include  in  his  observations  the 
effects  of  its  neglect.  He  must  not  only  go  to  the  workshop,  the  edito- 
rial room,  the  publishing  house,  and  the  University,  but  observe  care- 
fully the  population  gathered  in  reformatories  and  prisons.  He  will 
recall  the  axiom,  that  whatever  exposes  men  to  commit  crime  is  a  source 
of  crime.  In  1866  there  were  17,000  persons  repoiled  in  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States.    Had  the  teacher  questioned  these  as  to  the  cause 

*  Under  what  is  considered  the  less  stringent  and  eflfectivo  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
boanl  of  education  for  Worcester  have  adopted  a  similar  measure,  and  the  manufac- 
turers a  similar  method  of  giving  notice  of  their  liability  to  a  lino  of  §50  for  violation 
of  the  law,  from  which  City  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble  reports  favorable  results 
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of  their  crime,  a  very  large  proportion  wonld  have  pointed  cither  to  total 
ignorance  or  a  neglect  or  perversion  of  education  in  their  youth. 

The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  very  impeifectly  kept.  Prisons  and 
reformatories  in  some  parts  of  the  country  keep  no  record  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  persons  committed.  In  New  England  those  statistics  have, 
in  some  cases,  received  considerable  attention.  Esteeming  them  meas- 
urably accurate,  I  have  secured  the  prei)aration  of  an  article  on  the  re- 
lations of  education  to  crime  in  New  England,  from  an  able  and  scholarly 
writer  and  a  careful  observer.  In  presenting  his  views  he  gives,  after 
a  critical  examination  of  the  literatute  on  the  subject^  the  results  of 
information  obtained  by  ]>ersonal  visits  and  observation,  and  comes  to 
the  following  conclusions : 

I.  At  lea^t  80  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  New  England  is  committed  by 
those  who  have  no  education,  or  none  sufficient  to  serve  them  a  valuable 
puri)ose  in  liffe.  In  18G8,  28  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  country 
were  unable  to  read  or  write.  From  3  to  7  ])er  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  commit  30  percent,  of  all  our  crime,  and  less  than 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  committed  by  those  who  are  educated. 

IL  As  in  New  England  •  so  throughout  all  the  country,  from  80  to  00 
per  aent.  have  never  learned  any  trade  or  mastered  any  skilled  labor ; 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  "  education  in  labor  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  freedom  from  crime  as  education  in  schools."  • 

III.  Not  far  from  75  per  cent,  of  New  England  crime  is  committed  by 
persons  of  foreign  extraction.  Therefore  20  per  cent,  of  the  population 
furnishes  75  per  cent,  of  the  criminals.    It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 

« 

•Office  of  the  Ameuican  Prison  Association, 

46  Bible  House,  New  YorJc. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  re-8tat<j  to  you,  in  written  form,  what 
was  stated  in  recent  conversations  with  you. 

1.  Mr.  Edwin  HiU,  of  Liondon,  a  candid  and  careful  inquirer,  who  holds  a  hii^h  posi- 
tion in  the  govenunent,  says  that  his  investigations  on  the  suhjiH^t  of  criniinahty  havo 
satistied  him  that  there  are  bom  every  day  in  Great  Britain  from  six  to  eight  chihlren 
who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and  early  surroundings  in  life,  are  virtually 
compelled  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  crime. 

2.  I  have  lately  received  from  Count  Sollohut,  of  Russia,  a  letter  giving  the  results 
of  an  experiment  in  prison  discipline  conducted  by  him  in  Moscow.  For  six  years — 
that  is,  from  its  origin — ho  hsis  been  director  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  Industry  iii 
that  city.  Within  the  period  named,  more  than  2,000  criminals  have  passed  through 
the  establishment  and  been  discharged  from  its  custoily,  oidy  nine  of  whom — less  than 
htilf  of  one  per  cent. — have  been  rcturnotl  to  it  for  criminal  acts.  You  will  be  curious 
to  know  how  so  extraordinary  a  result  has  been  accomplished.  The  consul's  letter 
explains  it.  Not  only  is  everj-- prisoner  required  to  learn  a  trade,  but  he  is  itermitted 
to  choose  the  tnide  he  will  learn.  So  long  as  he  continues  an  apprentice  he  is  allowed 
no  share  in  his  earnings ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  his  business  a  part  of  t ho 
income  from  what  ho  produces,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  is  his  own,  but  is  not  given 
to  him  till  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Count  Sollohut  assures  me  that  the  intelligence 
and  zeal  of  the  apprentices  in  mastering;  their  several  trades  are  such  that  instances 
are  not  rare  in  which  it  is  accomplished  in  two  months!  So  potent  a  thing  is  hope, 
and  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  condition,  even  to  criminals.  Tlie  first  gentTal 
rcsalt  of  this  system  is,  that  fully  nine-teiitlis  of  the  prisoners  in  this  Jail  master  a 
trade  so  completely  that  on  their  discharge  they  are  capable  of  taking  tlie  pOHition  of 
foDMuan  in  a  shop ;  and  the  second  is  that  there  arc  scarcely  any  nOaj/srs :  but,  cni  tlio 
contrary,  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  its  discipline  arc,  almost  to  a  man,  through 
the  trades  they  learned  in  prison,  earning  and  eating  honest  bread. 

You  will  agre<!  with  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  s<*cond  of  the  facts  related  above  is  as 
cheirring  and  liopeful  for  fallen  humanity  as  the  first  is  deplorable  and  disheartening. 
It  ])rison  oflicers,  by  a  wise  application  of  energy,  can  accomplish  such  results  as  those 
n*corde<l  by  Solloliut,  surely  society,  by  the  use  of  a  liko  wisdom  and  zeal,  may  so 
adjust  its  aiTangomeut^  ;is  to  afford  a  snbst.antial  remedy  to  the  state  of  things  alleged 
by  Mr.  Hill  to  exist  at  this  moment  in  England.  • 

Very  tralv  yours, 

E.  C.  WINES,  LL.  D. 
3CE 
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"  tlie  immigrant  coming  hitlier  with  education,  either  iu  schools  or  labor, 
doos  not  betake  himself  to  crime." 

IV.  From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  criminals  connect  their  courses  of 
crime  with  iutempemuce. 

V.  In  all  juvenile  reformatories  95  i)er  cent,  of  the  offenders  como 
Irom  idle,  ignorant,  vicious  homes.  Almost  all  children  ai-e  truant  from 
school  at  the  time  of  their  committal ;  and  almost  all  are  the  children 
of  ignorant  parents.    These  children  furnish  the  future  inmates  of  our 

frisons}  for  "criminals  are  nut  made  iu  some  malign  hour ;  theygntw." 
a  thefaceof  these  facts,  what  can  be  said  but  this:  '*  Ignorance  breeds 
crime ;  education  is  the  remedy  for  the  crime  that  imi>erils  us." 

For  tlie  purpose  of  reaching  as  accurately  as  possihlo  the  relation  of 
education  to  crime,  I  have  coutinued  the  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  crimi- 
nal population  of  the  countrj',  so  far  as  gathered  in  reformatories  and 
prisons.  Changes  in  the  forms  of  the  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
more  specifically  the  relation  of  the  neglect  or  misdirection  of  educa- 
tion to  the  evils  of  crime,  as  altecting  not  only  the  criminal  hut 
the  descent  of  these  effects  from  geneiation  to  generation,  have  ren- 
dered the  answers  more  difiicult,  and  consequently  less  full.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  facts  bearing  upon  these  points  may  be  more  care- 
fully observed  sind  more  fully  reported  in  the  future." 

Educators  may  well  seriously  inquire  whether  the  tendency  of  the 
systems  they  are  conducting  are  as  thoroughly  promotive  of  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  as  they  ought  to  be  and  can  be.  Is  not  the  standard  of 
promotiou,  froui  the  lowest  class  in  the  elementary  to  that  of  the  grad- 
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uates  from  the  highest  professional  school,  limited  too  Exclusively  to 
intellectual  attainments  and  not  sufficiently  inclusive  of  moral  charactei*, 
or  that  resultant  of  all  the  qualities  expressed  by  the  one  word  "  conduct  P 
Are  there  not  here  suggested  profound  reasons  for  a  revision  of  our 
ideas  of  education!  If  the  demand  in  the  schools  and  for  promotion 
in  the  various  spheres  of  life  is  for  intellectual  sharpness  only,  can  we 
expect  the  young  to  value  or  to  produce  much  else  !  Yet  no  one  con- 
templating the  means  of  promoting  individual  good  or  the  public  wel- 
fare can  be  satisfied  with  an  education  which  so  intensifies  intellectual 
activity  as  to  overlook  the  necessity  for  the  training  and  direction  of 
the  moral  nature. 
Dr.  Tayler  Ijcwis  remarks  with  great  force : 

Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  no  amount  of  mere  fact  knowledge,  or  of 
scientific  knowledge,  in  the  restricted  modem  sense  of  the  term,  can  give  security  that 
the  man  possessing  it  may  not  turn  ont  a  monster  of  crime  and  a  deadly  scourge  to  society. 
Of  itself  we  mean,  or  in  its  direct  ellectH,for  as  an  aid  to  a  higher  position  among  men, 
and  thns  as  furnishing  a  worldly  motive  to  correct  outward  behavjor,  it  might,  un- 
doubtedly, operate  as  a  salutary  check.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pursuit  and 
acquisition  of  wealth,  or  of  anything  else  that  gives  rise  to  a  worldly  prudence  taking 
the  place,  for  a  time,  of  moral  principle.  When  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  or  such 
an  education  gives  less  distinction  bj'  being  more  and  more  dittused,  then,  instead  of  a 
check,  it  may  become  a  direct  incentive  to  crime  by  creating  increased  facilities  for  its 
commission. 

Evidence  is  constantly  accumulating  that  the  processes  of  the  burglar,  of  the  incen- 
diary, of  the  counterfeiter,  of  the  poisoner,  of  the  railroad  destroyer,  of  the  prison- 
breaker,  of  the  abortionist,  &c.,  are  actually  making  progress  with  the  progress  of 
crime.  They  are  becoming  arts,  whether  we  rank  uiem  among  the  elegant  or  the 
useful. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  before  long  books  m.iy  be  written  upon  them  and  that 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  felon's  library.*  The  same  may  be  maintained  in  re- 
spect to  what  may  be  called  the  more  speculative  kuowle<lge.  When  wholly  destitute;, 
as  it  may  be,  of  moral  truth  and  moral  intuitions,  it  may  only  wake  up  the  dormant 
faculties  of  the  soul  for  the  discovery  of  evil  and  make  them  all  the  more  acute  for  its 
perpetration. 

THE  CASE  OF  RULLOFF. 

The  case  of  RuUoff,  lately  executed  for  murder  at  Bingham  ton,  New  York,  furnishes 
a  notable  example  of  this  if  our  land  did  not  abound  with  others,  manifestly  proving 
the  same  x>o8ition,  though  in  a  less  remarkable  manner.  RullofT  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable science  in  the  ordinary  accex)tation  of  the  term,  as  denoting  chiefly  the 
merely  physical  branches  of  knowledge.  But  this  was  not  his  especial  characteristic. 
He  was  fond  of  metaphysical  studies.  His  classical  knowledge  and  his  classical  reading 
were  quite  respectable.  It  is  one  of  the  strnnge  features  of  bis  case  that  he  was 
devoted  to  philology,  a  study  of  the  more  abstract  or  speculative  kind,  having  little  to 
do  with  the  ordinary  ways  of  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggestive  of  an 
elevated  and  an  enlarged  way  of  thinking  connected  with  the  history,  origin,  and  destiny 
of  the  race.  It  is  akin  to  psychological  and  metai)hysical  studies.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  specially  adapted  to  purify  the  mind  or  to  elevate  it  to  a  contemplative 
sphere  alien  to  gross  selfishness,  and  especially  removed  from  the  vile  offenses,  and, 
at  last,  the  hideous  crimen  for  which  his  life  was  distinguished. 

Of  RuUoff,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  early  educated  to  evil.  In  his 
younger  life,  as  reported  by  himself,  there  are  no  traces  of  any  moral  or  i*eligious  in- 
struction. He  had  an  ardent  lovo  of  knowledge,  with  nothing  to  give  it  any  elevating 
direction,  or  any  thought  of  a  higher  life  than  that  presented  by  the  world  of  the 
senses.  This  was  his  all,  and  to  this  he  made  everything  subservient.  Nor  was  he 
left  alone  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  mere  negative  or  godless  influence.  He  seems  to 
have  early  drunk  in  that  low,  earthly,  materializing  philosophy  whose  peculiar  char- 
acteristics consist  in  discarding  all  moral  intuitions,  all  ideas,  and  all  knowled^^e 
that  does  not  have  its  origin,  its  exercise,  its  termination,  and  its  fruit  in  this  world 
of  seuKe.  Wo  see  this  in  his  talk  with  the  physicians  who  were  sent  to  visit  him  in 
his  cell,  and  who  so  ably  performed  their  difficult  duty.    Drs.  Gray  and  Vanderi)ooJ 

•As  if  to  show  Dr.  Lewis  a  true  prophet,  a  telegram  of  November  2  states  that  the 
piblice,  in  breaking  up  an  organized  baud  of  house-breakers,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
£[>nnd  among  other  articles  a  number  of  books  for  the  instruction  of  novices  in  the  art 
of  boiglary. 
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have  been  censnretl  in  some  of  onr  newspapers  as  having  given  to  Rulloff  too  ranch 
credit  for  his  show  of  philosophy.  The  fault,  however,  was  in  the  system,  not  in  his 
exliibitiou  of  it.  They  said  that  he  uttered  mere  "  platitudes."  That  luay  be  true ;  yet 
Kfill  the  answers  he  so  promptly  made  presented,  perhaps,  as  good  a  view  as  could" be 
given  of  this  soulless  philosophy,  lu  the  books  of  its  advocates  it  shows  itself  in  all 
its  pretentiousness  of  diction ;  its  affectation  of  philosophic  profundity  is  most  im- 
posing. It  stands  out  fresh  and  fair,  full  and  round,  but  what  a  shrunken  and  withered 
appearance  does  it  present  as  it  issues  from  the  condemned  murderer's  cell !  It  is,  how- 
e.ver,  essentially  the  same  under  both  aspects.  Its  emptiness  becomes  evident  becau'  e 
seen  in  the  midst  of  such  ghastly  surroundings.  Hollow,  indeed,  does  it  sound  as  com- 
ing to  us  from  such  a  place.  This  jiolite  bowing  away  of  all  spiritual  truth  as  belonging 
to  *^  an  ideal  theology ; "  this  bland  patronizing  relegation  of  God  and  moral  ideas  to 
the  sphere  of  the  unknowable,  as  though  it  would  reverently  save  them  from  the 
familiarity  of  ordinary  minds — all  this  seems  very  grand  and  profound,  as  it  appears 
in  the  books  of  the  school,  or  is  repeated  by  the  lecturer  and  the  newspaper  correspondent, 
hut  how  it  shocks  us,  as  something  far  worse  than  any  empty  "  platitudes,"  when 
we  hear  it  from  one  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  or  to  meet  that  doom  for  which  this 
]»hilosophy  of  sense  and  matter  had  no  small  share  in  preparing  him.  Instead  of  being 
»  mere  smatterer,  KuUoff  had  thoroughly  studied  this  system.  Ho  had  not  only  famil- 
inrized  himself  with  its  peculiar  language,  but  mastered*  its  idejis  to  an  extent  which  is 
fully  shown  in  the  evil  tendency  it  gave  to  his  abandoned  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
he  can  talk  of  the  "  unknowable"  as  fluently  as  the  philosophers  themselves.  Their 
influence  upon  him  is  most  manifest.  These  writings  were  his  rade  mecum.  His 
rntimate  of  things  comes  wholly  fmm  them.  It  is  not  merely  this  exiling  of  tlie 
idea  of  Go<\  to  an  unknown  scale  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  human  action, 
but  the  utterly  h>w  and  debased  view  it  has  led  him  to  form  of  man  himself  as 
II  creature  wholly  of  sense  and  limited  to  a  sense  existence.  What  was  human  life 
on  such  an  estimate;,  whether  his  own,  or  that  of  others,  or  even  of  the  whole  species? 
Man  viewed  simply  as  an  animal,  what  were  his  "rights ''  that  he  should  respect  them  ? 
Everything  moral  and  religious  shut  out,  there  was  no  restraint  of  conscience,  none 
of  reason,  none  even  that  could  be  referred  to  that  deceptive  thing  which  is  sometimes 
denoted**  an  enlightened  self-interest;"  for  everything  which,  in  other  connections, 
might  be  sui>posed  to  enter  into  this  term,  and  really  entitle  it  to  the  highest  epithet, 
is  cut  off  by  that  low  view  of  humanity  which  inevitably  comes  from  such  a  system 
of  thinking.  In  some  writings  of  his  own  in  mj'  possession,  and  especially  in  a  letter 
received  a  short  time  before  his  execution,  there  are  glimpses  of  better  thoughts.  In 
some  of  his  philological  speculations  he  seems  to  hold  that  man  differs  from  the  ani- 
mal in  having  the  thought  of  the  future,  or  of  an  inflnite  existence  which  he  is  ever 
'•becoming,''  to  use  his  own  jihrase.  He  does  not,  however,  speak  of  it  as  a  higher 
si)iritual  life,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  no  influence  upon  his  moral  character.  Had  he 
ix'ceived  the  idea  in  its  practical  power,  instead  of  a  mere  shadowy  speculation,  it 
jnight  have  saved  him.  Had  it  been  made  the  basis  of  his  education  from  the  start, 
it  might  have  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  RuUoff  was,  in  short,  a  specimen 
of  that  awful  thing,  an  animal  with  a  reason,  yet  remaining  an  animal  still.  It  was 
an  enslaved  reason,  not  supreme  as  it  is  when  connected  with  the  higher  ideas  of  mor- 
als and  religion,  or  the  reason  of  God,  but  wholly  subordinate,  and  with  all  its  shaq) 
intelligence  as  clearly  manifested  in  his  case,  in  groveling  subjection  to  the  gross  ani- 
mal appetites.  No  wild  beast  that  roams  the  forest  is  so  hideous  and  so  dangerous  as 
this;  nothing  that  wo  know  in  man  so  strongly  suggests  the  conception  of  the  de- 
moniac nature.  It  may  well  make  us  shudder  when  we  think  how  many  more  of  the 
same  kind,  perhajjs,  are  now  in  training  through  a  similar  course  of  education,  or  that 
«vstem  which,  not  content  with  neglecting,  openlj'  proscribes  all  religion,  and  all  mor- 
ois  grounded  on  religion,  as  wholly  alien  to  the  earliest  culture  of  the  human  soul. 

In  connection  with  these  opinions  of  Professor  Lewis,  another  distin- 
gnished  edncator's  testimony  to  the  practical  importance  of  the  moral 
element  in  intellectual  training  is  in  point.  The  position,  experience, 
and  lab<n*s  of  Tresideut  3IcCosli,  of  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey,  have 
given  him  peculiar  opportunities  for  judging  its  practical  value.  In  his 
address  at  the  one  hundred  and  twentv-lburth  commencement  at  Prince- 
ton,  speaking  of  the  system  of  examination  for  political  appointments 
in  (xreat  Britain,  while  admitting  "  that  the  system  is  not  absolutely 
l>(»rfect,"  he  claims  that  those  appointi^d  by  that  method  ^'  must,  from 
the  very  fact  that  they  stand  such  a  scrutiny,  be  possessed  of  good 
abilities ;"'  that ''  in  order  to  acquin*,  the  necessary  attainments  they 
must  be  be  possessed  of  industry  and  application ;''  and  that  no  one 
"  who  has  spent  his  youth  in  idleness  or  vice  can  succeed  at  such  an 
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examination,  which  secures  that  the  person  appointed  is  usually  of  good 
moral  character.^ 

Thus,  not  only  does  deep  and  thorou^jh  moral  trainin;?,  on  the  one 
hand,  tend  to  correct  the  abnormalities  of  men  like  liulotf,  but,  on  the 
other,  it  sharpens  and  renders  eliective  for  individual  and  public  good 
the  application  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  teachers  of  the  country  will  be  intei'ested  in  observing  the  result 
of  the  International  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  and  re- 
pression of  crime  proposed  by  the  National  Prison  Congi-ess,  held  in 
Cincinnati,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  my  last  report.  T[u\ 
able  philanthropist,  Kev.  E.  C.  Wines,  LL.D.,  probably  the  best 
informed  on  this  subject  of  any  one  in  the  world,  on  bringing  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  of  Congress,  was  gratified  by 
the  unanimous  passage  of  a  resolution  by  Congress  authorizing  the  aj)- 
pointment  of  a  commissioner  for  the  presentation  to  an  international 
congress  of  the  further  consideration  of  these  subjects.  The  President 
promptly  appointed  Dr.  Wines  commissioner,  who,  after  a  conference 
with  the  various  ministers  from  foreign  governments  resident  in  Wash- 
ington, sailed  for  Europe  in  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  his  mission,  and 
reports  the  most  gratifying  reception  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the 
governments  and  leading  philanthropists,  and  that  he  has  already  ar- 
ranged for  the  meeting  of  an  international  congress,  for  the  study  ot 
the  questions  connected  with  the  prevention  and  repi'ession  of  crime,  in 
London,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1872.  Among  the  questions  which  it  is 
l)roposed  to  consider  at  that  time  are :  1st.  Whether  compulsory  educa- 
tion has  proved,  or  is  likely  to  prove,  a  useful  agent  in  the  diminution 
of  crime ;  what  is  the  true  place  of  education  in  a  prison  system ; 
whether  i)rison  officers  should  receive  a  special  education  and  training 
for  their  work,  thus  raising  the  business  of  prison-keeping  to  the  dig- 
inty  of  a  profession,  and  giving  to  it  a  scientific  character  such  as  be- 
longs to  other  great  callings  of  society. 

EDUCATION  AND   INSANITY. 

I  have  continued  the  efforts  reported  last  year  to  collect  facts  upon 
the  relations  of  education  and  insanity.  Inquiries  intended  to  bring 
out  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  patients  now  in  the  several  asylums  for 
the  insane  in  the  country  were  addressed  to  the  superintendents.  In- 
creased interest  is  manifested  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  subject,  while 
they  report  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  correctly  the  facts.  I  hope, 
however,  by  the  continued  aid  of  their  experience,  yet  to  reach  results 
that  will  be  of  special  value  to  those  engaged  in  training  the  young. 
Many  believe,  and  remark  in  general  terms,  that  insanity  is  often  due 
to  causes  that  might  have  been  overcome  by  proper  training  in  the  early 
life  of  the  individual ;  and  the  inquiry  should  be  pressed  until  specific 
conclusions  are  reached,  but  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  records  can  be  accumulated  upon  which  these  results  depend.  In 
the  mean  time  I  have  had  an  article  prepared  upon  this  general  subject 
by  a  gentleiuan  who  is  recognized  as  an  authority  upon  all  questions 
relating  to  the  statistics  of  insanity. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The  demand  for  faets  with  regard  to  the  press  as  an  educator  induced 
me  to  secure  the  preparation  of  an  article  on  the  subject.  Its  able  writer 
has  grouped  together  an  invaluable  collection  of  facts  upon  this  great 
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educational  ageiicj\  The  number  of  newspapers  taken  and  read  in  dif- 
ferent localities  will  be  found  a  valuable  measure  of  their  groNvtii  in 
intelligence. 

TEACHING  DBAWma  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Tliere  has  been  great  backwardness  in  introducing  instruction  in  draw- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  A  certain  imitative  use  of  the 
pencil  for  so-called  ornament  has  been  chiefly  taught.  The  instances  of 
teaching  free-hand  drawing  that  might  be  at  once  useful  and  ornamental 
Lave  until  recently  been  very  rare. 

Of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  training,  Professor  C.  O.  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Free  Institute  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  observes:  ''The 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  received  in  its  relations  to  arts 
and  manufactures  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  conceded  by  all 
intelligent  people.  It  is  to  the  practical  man,  whether  mechanic,  manu- 
facturer, engineer,  or  builder,  what  language  is  to  the  professional  man. 
Drawing  is  indeed  the  language  of  form.  A  master  workman  is  almost 
a.s  helpless  without  it  as  a  scholar  would  be  without  the  ability  to  read 
and  write.  To  pursue  this  figure  a  little  further,  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing enables  the  student  to  discern  the  elements  of  the  beauty  of  all  good 
pictures  and  all  fair  forms,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art.  just  as  liter- 
ary culture  brings  within  his  reach  the  treasures  of  books.  It  is  clear 
that  the  proper  time  to  learn  the  elements  of  drawing  is  in  childhood, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  we  have  allowed  so  many  generations  of  chil- 
dren to  go  through  the  public  schools  w  ithout  any  instruction  at  all  in 
so  important  a  branch. 

"A  vigorous  movement  is  on  foot  in  Massachusetts  in  two  directions : 
first,  toward  introducing  drawing  into  all  the  schools  of  the  Stiite ;  and 
second,  toward  providing  instruction  in  evening  classes  for  artisans, 
engineers,  teachers,  and  other  persons  who  cannot  be  spared  from  their 
usual  avocations  in  the  day-time.  This  movement  sprung  from  the 
newly-awakened  interest  in  technical  education,  which  is  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  present  phase  of  educational  activity. 

"Almost  all  the  large  towns  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  now  require 
drawing  to  be  taught  in  their  public  schools.  The  only  available  method 
has  been  to  provide  the  pupils  with  drawing-books  containing  set  copies 
and  rules,  the  teacher  guiding  as  well  as  a  man  can  who  knows  very 
little  of  the  subject.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  for  some  years 
that  teachers  will  be  expert  draughtsmen,  or  understand  even  the  ele- 
mentary i)rinciples  of  drawing,  unless  some  new  vigor  should  be  dis- 
played by  committees  iu  finding  normal  graduates,  or  some  new  eflicacy 
should  be  given  to  diplomas  of  graduation  from  a  normal  school. 

" In  the  city  of  Worcester  the  teachers  ha\e  a  good  opi)ortunity  to 
learn  drawing  in  the  classes  opened  from  time  to  time  at  the  technical 
schools  and  in  the  evening  classes,  to  be  described  hereafter.  Just  as 
soon  as  teachers  become  at  all  self-reliant  they  instinctively  abandon 
all  text-books  and  develop  the  subject  on  the  black-board.  In  the  city 
of  Boston  a  very  hopeful  movement  is  in  progress.  Mr.  Walter  Smith, 
formerly  art-master  at  Leeds,  England,  and  a  graduate  of  South 
Kensington,  has  been  secured  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  normal 
teacher  in  Boston,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  school  board;  art 
inspector  for  the  State  under  the  board  of  education ;  and  supervisor  of 
drawing  at  the  Ma.ssachu setts  Institute  of  Technology.  Under  the 
first  head  he  meets  four  submasters  once  a  fortnight,  and  gives  them  a 
dictation  lesson  from  10  to  12  o'clock.  Then  these  masters,  under  his 
i^eneral  supervision,  proceed  to  repeat  this  lesson  to  the  teachers  of  tho 
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city,  who  repeat  in  divisions  till  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  These 
teachers  report  the  lesson  in  their  respective  schools  daring  the  interval 
between  their  own  lessons.  It  is  hoped  that  this  dictation  method  will 
•rradually  displace  entirely  the  drawing-book.  Similar  experiments  will 
be  made  at  the  normal  schools. 

"  Some  method  of  normal  instruction  to  teachers,  essentially  like  this, 
•must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  effective  efforts  for  introducing  draw- 
ing into  public  schools,  since  it  is  clearly  pixjved  that  a  person  need  not 
be  an  expert  draughtsman  to  teach  the  principles  of  drawing.  He 
must,  however,  understand  thoroughly  the  elementary  principles  of 
form  and  proportion.  The  efforts  thus  far  made  in  favor  of  our  schools 
relate  only  to  free-hand  drawing.  In  Fall  River,  Taunton,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Springfield,  and  New  Bedford,  classes  numbering  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy  to  four  hundred  were  organized  on  essentially 
the  same  plan  as  at  Worcester,  and  successfully  taught." 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  Massa- 
chusetts, commending  the  efforts  made  in  the  State  to  introduce  draw- 
ing, very  emphatically  observes : 

Let  these  schools  be  opened  in  all  our  manofacturing  towns,  and  we  may  expect  to 
find— 

I.  A  great  improvement  in  respect  to  the  taste  and  skill  exhibited  in  the  various 
products  of  industry. 

II.  A  rapid  multiplication  of  valuable  labor-saviufi;  machines. 

III.  And  better  than  aU,  an  increase  of  the  numbers,  and  a  manifest  advance  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  and  character  of  the  artisans  themselves.  In  ])ropor- 
tion  as  the  intellect  asserts  its  sway  over  mere  force,  as  the  cultivated  brain  controls 
the  hand,  labor  ceases  to  be  a  dnidgery  and  becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  and  delight ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  badge  of  servility,  out  An  instrument  of  power. 

His  recommendations  are  worthy  of  being  repeated  throughout  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  every  manufacturing  town.  Indeed  the  efforts 
for  the  training  of  mechanical  skill  are  so  rapidly  spreading  in  all  civil- 
ized lands  that  only  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  these  elements  of 
instruction  can  our  manufacturers  hope  to  compete  with  those  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

» 

SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

From  Victoria,  Austn^lia,  I  have  received  copies  of  a  report  made  of 
the  conduct  of  the  *'  Artisan's  School  of  Design/'  Trades  Hall,  Mel- 
bourne, a  schedule  of  schools  of  art  and  design,  established  by  great 
eflbrt  in  that  colony,  under  the  auspices  of  a  "  royal  commission  for  pro- 
moting industrial  and  technological  education,''  as  well  as  a  schedule  of 
the  studies  pursued  in  the  said  schools.  Of  these  there  are  fourteen  in 
all,  having  a  total  of  1,028  scholars  on  their  books,  and  receiving  as  aid 
from  the  commission,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  30, 1870,  about 
$540  in  gold.  The  Melbourne  school  reports  220  scholars ;  tliree  others 
report,  respectively,  104, 118,  and  120. 

The  lowest  number  in  attendance  at  any  one  school  is  15.  The  com- 
l>etitive  examination  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  commission  includes 
eight  classes,  beginning  with  outlines  of  the  human  figure,  continuing 
in  ornamental,  in  outline  and  full  landscape,  mechanical,  architectural, 
and  geometrical  drawing.  Special  prizes  are  offered  for  proficiency  in 
practical  geometry  and  drawings  of  working  carpentry. 

The  second  report  of  the  Artisan's  School  of  Design  is  an  interesting 
document.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  1870 
has  been  154.  Pupils  of  all  trades  are  admitted.  The  course  embraces 
classes  in  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geometry,  anatomical  and  figure, 
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landscape,  architectural,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  object  of  the 
school,  (which  is  noteworthy,  as  being  founded  by  a  trade's  society,)  is 
stated  to  be  "  the  enabling  of  workmen  and  apprentices  to  acquire  the 
art  of  drawing  as  applied  to  their  daily  avocations ;  not  to  train  artists 
or  draughtsmen,  but  to  supply  such  knowledge  and  power  of  execution 
as  will  be  of  service  to  the  pupils  in  making  them  better  workmen  than 
they  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  not  so  much  intended  to  be  a  school  of 
the  fine  arts,  as  to  carry  art  into  trade  and  manufacture.'' 

PROPOSED  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  exposition  proi>osed  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  in  connection  with  the 
centennial  celebration  of  American  Independence,  has  suggested  to  the 
educators  of  the  United  Statestheopportunity  that  will  thus  be  afforded 
for  collecting  and  comparing  the  re^sults  of  the  great  experiments  in 
education  Jimong  us.  The  teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Educators,  have  already  passed  resolutionslooking 
to  the  imi)rovement  of  that  opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  results  in 
our  own  country,  and  w  ith  otber  portions  of  the  world  that  may  be  rep- 
resented. Should  the  generalization  of  results  made  in  this  oflice,  as 
reported  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  continue  to  improve  in 
value,  as  there  now  seems  to  be  reason  to  expect,  a  fairer  representa- 
tion of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States  may  justly  be 
anticipated  than  was  made  in  the  international  exposition  at  Paris.* 
Nothing  relating  to  our  systems  of  education  should  be  i)urposely 
omitted — from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  Model  buildings  and 
apparatus  showing  the  best  mechanical  appliances  in  the  construction 
and  furnishing  of  school-houses,  and  in  the  apparatus  of  teaching,  from 
the  toys  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  fixtures  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemical  i)rofessor  and  the  models  and  material  of  the  technical  schools, 
should  all  be  so  exhibited  as  to  enable  those  interested  in  educational 
matters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
readily  examine  and  compare. 

Text-books,  maps,  and  charts  should  be  collected  and  displayed, 
w  hilo  teachers'  institutes,  normal  schools,  and  kindergartens  should  be 
held,  so  that  the  best  systems  may  be  seen  in  actual  operation. 

*  III  this  connection  the  foUowing  resitm^  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  Paris  expo- 
sition, drawn  from  the  exceHeut  rcx)ort  of  Commissioner  Iloyt,  will  bo  found  of  in- 
terest : 

In  what  may  bo  styled  the  educational  department,  desij^nated  by  the  imperial  com- 
mission **  The  Department  of  Social  Science"  of  the  lat^^  exposition,  the  number  ot  ex- 
hibitors j>roperly  cataloj^ied  was  1,092,  representin*;  twenty-six  dilferent  countries. 
The  real  number  of  exiiibitors  was  considerably  larger,  as  many  of  them  made  entry 
in  other  classes. 

The  number  of  prizes  of  diflforent  grades  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment was  428,  awarded  to  persons  representing  twenty  difterent  countries.  Of  this 
number,  three  were  awarded  to  citizens  of  the  United  State-s,  one  being  the  grand  prize 
and  the  other  two  silver  medals. 

To  illustrate  the  range  of  objects  embraced,  as  well  as  the  relative  appreciation  of 
them  by  the  jurors,  it  may  be  mentitmed  that  "  i)rimary  normal  schools"  ivceived 
one  honorable  mention,  (the  lowest  award  ;)  "  governments  and  foumlers''  received  8gold 
medals,  7  silver  and  1  bronze  ;  *'  blind,  deaf-mutes,  idiots,"  i-eceived  1  gold,  lU  silver, 
and  7  bronze  medals,  with  14  honorable  moutious;  '•  arithmetic  and  metrical  syst^jm" 
received  2  silver,  3  bronze  medals,  and  4  honorable  mentions. 

The  attention  be^stowed  upon  tlio  educational  department  was  rt'ndered  greater  "  by 
the  creation  and  imperial  consecration  of  the  group  to  which  it  belonged."  The 
number  of  French  teachers  alone  who  visited  and  studied  its  displays  was  over  12,OU0, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  zealous  men  and  women  came  expressly  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  facts,  principles,  and  suggestions  as  it  atlbrdcd. 
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If  this  graud  opportunity  is  rightly  improved  by  the  educators  of  the 
country  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  nearest  and 
most  distant  community  can  here  reap,  without  the  slow  tmiuing  of 
experience,  the  best  results  that  the  older  States  have  bee^i  able  to 
attain,  and  can  avoid  the  countless  mistakes,  especially  in  the  construct- 
ing of  buildings,  or  in  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus,  that  have  in 
so  many  cases  wasted  the  means  and  thwarted  the  efibrts  of  the  most 
earnest  workers. 

The  Paris  exposition  rudely  shattered  the  dreams  of  the  p]nglisk 
manufacturers,  by  showing  them  how  rapidly  they  were  being  excelled 
by  foreign  artisans;  the  result  is  shown  in  the  vast  increase  of  English 
t^^hnical  and  artisan  schools.  The  truth  that  it  pays  to  educate  work- 
men was  very  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  English  mind. 

It  may  be  that  some,  even  of  our  older  communities,  may  find  similar 
lessons  of  wisdom  in  this  Philadelphia  Educational  Exposition,  for 
constant  watchfulness  and  efibrt  is  requisite  to  keep  up  the  stiindard  of 
teachers  and  schools. 

The  whole  country  is  interested  in  securing  for  ourselves  every 
excellence  in  the  method  of  educating  its  citizens,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  no  respect  of  preparation  or  training  inferior  to  those  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Here,  where  education  is  freest,  it  should  also 
be  best  It  were  unworthy  of  the  republic  were  it  otherwise ;  yet  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  this  proud  boast  can  be  made. 

PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  summary  of  education  in  foreign  countries  presented  among  the 
following  pai)er8,  though  brief,  is  full  of  suggestions  to  American  edu- 
cators. The  civilized  nations  look  to  the  profession  of  teaching  more 
and  more  as  the  source  and  measure  of  their  progress. 

The  Japanese,  so  long  excluded  from  general  intercourse,  are  seeking 
the  best  aids  and  methods  of  culture.  Hundreds  of  their  young  men 
are  in  this  country  acquiring  knowledge ;  increased  intellectual  activity 
is  also  apparent  among  their  people  at  home. 

Turkey,  with  a  population  of  more  than  thirty-four  millions,  of  ex- 
ceeding great  diversity  of  origin  and  antecedents  in  some  particulars, 
having  formally  adopted  a  system  of  education,  is  seeking  information 
of  the  exact  educational  condition  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  its  im- 
provement. 

liussia,  with  a  population  of  over  seventy-six  millions,  having,  like 
America,  recently  accomplished  emancipation, has  many  excellent  special 
schools,  while  the  Czar,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
enlightened  views,  are  devising  measures  for  the  education  of  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  now  without  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  without 
skill  in  industry. 

Prussia,  seeking  the  position  of  mastery  in  central  and  western 
Europe  by  the  success  of  her  arms,  conditioned  on  her  educational 
system,  does  not  forget  this  special  source  of  her  power,  but  shows 
great  activity  in  all  departments  of  education,  though  some  may  feel 
less  liberty  of  intellectual  effort  than  they  desire,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  teacher  may  be  crami)ed  and  his  pay  inadequate. 

In  Austria  and  Italy  schools  are  more  and  more  relieved  of  the  incu- 
bus of  ecclesiasticism.  In  Austria  particularly  is  thus  to  be  noticed 
greater  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers,  particularly  of  women ;  also 
greater  care  lor  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  classes.    Italy  has  accom- 
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plisbcd  much  witbin  a  few  years  for  general  education,  and  is  preparing 
for  still  more  rapid  progress.*  t 

France,  smitten  by  tlie  ignorance  and  superstition  of  her  people,  is 
sbowiug  some  signs  of  grciiter  appreciation  of  the  true  condition  of 
national  prosperity.f 

Paris,  the  patron  of  bnlliant  scholastics,  the  home  of  renowned 
authors  and  scientists,  the  seat  of  great  schools  of  learning,  in  so  many 
particulars  the  center  of  the  intellectual  activity  and  so  long  the  regulator 
of  the  fashions  of  the  world,  has  suffered  that  prevalence  of  ignorance 
among  the  masses  of  her  children,  and  that  general  lack  of  sound  moral 
training  compatible  with  the  growth  of  those  conditions  of  want  and 
degradation  among  the  many,  from  which  human  nature  may  be  expected, 
earlier  or  later,  to  awaken  with  a  fury  only  excelled  by  its  blindness,  till, 
in  the  midst  of  its  grasps  for  support,  it  seizes  the  pillars  of  power,  and, 
bringing  down  the  temple,  plunges  itself  and  others  in  a  common  ruin.§ 

These  i)erilous  conditions  were  felt  by  not  a  few  under  the  empire,  but 
there  was  not  good  sense  enough  to  meet  them  and  stem  the  tide  before 
the  fatal  catastrophe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  greater  wisdom 
and  a  better  fortune  awaits  the  present  experiment. 

Switzerland  is  hardly  less  conspicuous  for  educational  activity  than 
for  location,  Sweden  and  Norway  overcame  the  sparseness  of  their 
X)opulation  and  the  inclemency  of  their  climate  by  the  general  culture 

*  A  recent  paper  states  that  "before  September  20,  1870,  there  was  not  one  muni- 
cipal school  in  the  city  of  Rome.  There  were  many  under  direction  of  priests. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  much  has  been  done.  There  are  in  operation  (October 
3)  fourteen  free  day-schools  for  boys,  and  eight  for  girls ;  eight  evening-schools  for 
boys  are  in  oi>eration,  and  nine  Sunday-schools  for  girls,  besides  a  rural  day  and  eve- 
ning school,  and  day  and  evening  schools  of  design  for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  aie 
now  attending  the  municipal  schools  G,1G1  pupils.'' 

t  Italy,  during  the  school  year  from  1870  to  1B71,  ha<l  38,300  public  schools,  with 
l,577,Cri  pupils.  Of  the  teachers,  2,092  were  ladies.  Public  schools  are  more  numer- 
ous in  the  northern  part  of  that  country  than  in  the  southern.  While  the  province  of 
Turin  contains  2,968,  that  of  Caltanisetta  has  only  141. — AppUton^s  JournaL 

t  From  France  information  is  received  of  an  organization  known  as  the  "  National 
Movement  of  the  Sou  against  Ignorance.''  It  is  proposed  to  appropriate  the  money 
thus  raised  by  popular  subscription  of  one  80u  each  irom  all  the  people  to  pay  the  expensio 
of  circulating  the  petition,  the  balance  to  be  employed  in  ^*  encouraging  the  creation 
of  i)opular  libraries,  of  classes  for  adults,  and  of  cent^TS  of  instruction  in  those  districts 
which  now  are  without  them."  The  plan  has  elicited  a  lively  discussion  by  the  leading 
journals,  and  is  heartily  indorse<l  by  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Opinion  Nationale, 
the  latter  closing  an  article  in  advocacy  of  tliis  measure  by  declaring,  after  i*eferring 
to  education  in  the  United  States  as  "  the  busine^ss  of  every  one,"  that  in  France  "  the 
republic  can  only  be  founded  on  the  education  of  the  people."  A  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  popular  education  has  been  in  progress  in  the  National 
Assembly,  but  no  conclusive  action  has  been  reached. 

i  Fnmi  a  recent  publication  it  appears  that  the  French  minister  of  pnblic  education 
gives  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  Paris  at  260,000.  The  government  main- 
tains 314  primary  and  secondary  schools,  accommodating  89,000  pupUs.  Fi*ee  instruc- 
tion is  provided  by  other  schools  for  97,0(X). 

It  is  estimated  that  15,000  are  e<lucated  at  home.  There  are  67,000  children  left  with- 
out instructitm  or  school  accommodation.  Of  the  government  schools  nearly  one-half  are 
under  control  of  a  Catholic  order,  organized  as  teachers,  &c.  This  fact  has  much  to  do 
with  a  certain  active  opiK)sition  to  government  schools.  Those  opi>ose<l  to  church  iutlu- 
ences  favor  a  free  system  of  secular  instruction,  and  generally  ojipose  anything  short  of 
it.  Tlie  last  budget  for  instruction  was  six  and  a  half  million  francs.  An  extra  appropria- 
tion  of  $1,200,000  is  asked.  Rt^cently  the  council  general  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
have  voted  for  the  organization  of  a  complete  system  of  elementary  free  schools,  though 
it  refused  to  make  instruction  x>are1y  secular. 
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of  their  x)eople.*  Portugal  affords  little,  compared  to  the  necessities  of 
its  i>eople,  to  attract  the  tavorable  comineuts  of  the  educator.  Spain  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  great  activity  of  thought,  which,  if  wisely 
directed,  would  produce  most  excellent  results.  But  in  the  educational 
movements  of  no  country  do  Americans,  as  a  rule,  take  a  more  lively 
interest  than  in  those  now  in  progi^ess  in  England.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  grants  annually  made  to  denominational  schools  for  so  many  years, 
her  pauperism  and  crime  have  increased  to  an  extent  out  of  all  proi)or- 
tion  to  the  addition  to  her  population.  The  few  that  had  planned  to  live 
only  to  govern  the  many  were  disappointed  to  find  themselves  by  degrees 
compelled  to  feed  them  also. 

The  support  of  pauperism  outran  the  efforts  for  education.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  ballot,  and  the  advancing  conflicts  of  labor  and  capital, 
also  admonished  the  good  sense  of  their  statesmen  to  act  before  too  late. 
Endowments  had  failed  to  make  uniformly  good  schools ;  the  church 
had  failed  in  its  efforts  to  take  the  place  of  the  state  in  making  univer- 
sal that  education  essential  to  good  citizenship. 

First  Ciime  the  endowment  act,  and,  still  later,  the  educational  act. 

Ko  American  educator  can  have  failed  to  obseiTe  with  profoundest 
interest  the  progress  of  organization  under  this  act,  of  which  a  complete 
summary  accompanied  my  last  report.  Many  of  the  ablest  scholars  of 
the  I'ealm  have  here  and  there  been  elected  to  the  board  of  education. 
Only  partial  rei>orts  from  different  cities  have  as  yet  reached  this  office, 
but  the  schools  are  not  required  to  be  free,  and  denominational  schools 
are  mixed  up  with  the  system,  greatly  liindering  progress  and  limiting 
the  satisfactory  results. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  past  summer  in  England,  and  studied  particularly  the 
various  phases  of  education,  briefly  sums  up  the  results  thus  far  noted 
as  follows : 

1st.  Henceforward  there  will  be  a  good  education  provided  at  the 
public  cost  for  every  child  in  England  whose  parent  or  guardian  desires 
he  should  have  one. 

2d.  The  law  will  "make  it  extremel}^  awkward  "  for  those  parents  or 
guardians  who  do  not  so  desire. 

3d.  The  popular  vote  in  the  various  localities  determines  whether  this 
education  shall  be  wholly  non-sectarian  or  under  denominational  direc- 

*  The  foUowing  is  an  iUustration  of  the  nicety  of  observation  brought  by  the  scien- 
tific men  of  Switzerland  to  the  aid  of  education. 

Dr.  Breiting,  of  Basle,  has  examined  the  air  of  the  school-rooms  of  that  city.  From 
the  results  ot  tliis  examination  we  select  one,  taken  in  a  room  measuring  251.61  cubic 
meters,  (2,921.88  cubic  feet,  equal  to  a  room  24  feet  lone,  15  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high,) 
Laving  10.54  square  meters  (115.77  square  feet)  of  windows  and  doors,  and  containing. 
on  the  day  of  examination  54  children. 

Time.  Amonnt  of  carbonic  acid  pui. 

7.45  a.  m.,  commencement  of  school 2.21  percent. 

b  a.  m.,  end  of  first  recitation 4.80        •* 

9  a.  m.,  after  the  recess 4.07        " 

10  a.  m.,  before  a  brief  recess G.  87  " 

10.10  a.  m.,  after  the  brief  recess 0.23  " 

11  a.  m.,  end  of  school  hour 8. 11  " 

11.10  a.  m.,  the  room  being  empty 7.30  " 

1.4.'i  !>.  in.,  commencement  of  school 5. 03  " 

2  p.  m.,  beginning  of  recess 7.06  " 

3  p.  m.,  end  of  recess 5.03  '• 

4  ]).  m.,  end  of  singing  lesson 9. 36  " 

4.i0  p.  m.,  the  room  1x)ing  empty 5.72  " 

N.  B. — ^Tbe  pure  atmosphere  contains  .0004  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  generally  considered  dctiimental  to  health. 
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lion — the  complicated  and  ingenious  system  which  brings  this  about  I 
have  not  space  to  explain — and,  so  far,  the  result  ha«  been  gratifyingly 
in  favor  of  the  non-sectarian  education. 

4th.  University  education  much  more  liberal  than  formerly,  both  by 
the  abolition  of  rehgious  texts  and  immense  enlargement  of  curriculum. 

5th.  Art  education  already  admirably  organized  and  making  great 
progress.  The  means,  appliances,  and  capacity  of  instiniction  at  South 
Kensington  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  a  great  work  is  also  done, 
in  the  provinces.  Some  350,000  persons  are  now  under  instruction  in 
art  in  England.  This  is  alrciidy  telling,  with  visible  eifect,  on  the  indus- 
tries of  England  which  required  taste  in  design,  such  as  wall-papers, 
carpets,  furniture,  &c. 

6th.  lY»chnical  education  in  other  respects  not  so  far  advanced  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  eflbrts  made  in  the  last  few  years,  but  puT)lic 
meetings  are  being  held  and  earnest  efforts  now  making  which  will  be 
successful  in  a  short  time. 

The  London  School  Board,  in  October,  adopted  among  its  by-laws  the 
following : 

Tho  parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirteen  is 
roqnirccl  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school,  unless  there  shall  be  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  non-attendance. 

Upon  this  the  London  Times  comments  favorably. 

By  the  courtes3"  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  in  full  two  dispatches  from  Hon.  Thomas  II.  Pearne,  consul  at 
Kingston,  giving  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica ;  all  the  more  valuable,  since  Jamaica  preceded  us  in  the  ex- 
periment of  emancipation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  manifest  embarrassment  on  this  island, 
arising  from  the  extent  to  which  public  funds  have  been  used  for  de- 
nominational purposes.  The  avidity  with  which  those  former  slaves,  or 
their  descendants,  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities,  however  im- 
perfect, offered  them  for  education,  agrees  with  the  experiences  in  our 
own  Southern  States. 

If  the  most  beneficial  results  have  not  followed  emancipation  in  Ja- 
maica, many  causes  of  i)artial  failure  may  be  found  in  the  inadequate 
and  inefficient  efforts  made  for  universal  education.  There  are  reported 
501  schools,  30,252  scholars  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
18,294.  The  aggregate  income  is  $105,407  82;  the  average  amount  per 
scholar,  82  81.  Besides  the  government  schools,  there  are  many  denomi- 
national schools,  the  details  concerning  which  will  be  found  in  the 
accomi)any  ing  papers. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OP  WOMAN. 

Along  with  the  agitation  connected  with  the  varrous  interests  of 
woman,  there  is  a  healthy  increased  attention  to  her  education.  An  in- 
teresting paper  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, prepared  by  the  writer,  after  making  extended  personal  obser- 
vations and  collating  the  latest  information  at  her  command.  My  object 
has  been  to  bring  the  facts  together,  so  that  any  one  wishing  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  may  find  them  accessible.  Caprice  cannot  be  trusted 
in  the  solution  of  a  question  so  important.  Great  experiments  are  pro- 
ceeding, and  if  we  follow  closely  what  they  teach,  1  am  confident  great 
good  will  result,  not  only  to  women,  but  to  society. 

The  question  of  co-education  or  separate  education  of  the  sexes  in  any 
or  all  institutions  of  learning  is  often  discussed.    It  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  observe  that  the  disposition  of  some  minds  to  apply  the  same  rnle 
in  every  case  bears  upon  its  face  a  want  of  good  judgment  that  might 
be  expected  to  result  in  evil.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  fnfringo 
the  privilege  enjoyed  in  every  locality  and  institution,  of  deciding  these 
questions  in  its  own  way  and  according  to  its  own  measure  of  responsi- 
bility. We  shall  then  be  saved  from  any  inflexible  uniformity,  and 
enjoy  that  diversity  which  the  manifold  interests  of  our  communities 
demand.  * 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR.t 

In  the  last  report  I  gave  such  results  of  the  examination  of  the  rela- 
tions of  education  and  labor  as  were  contained  in  the  replies  then 
received  at  the  Bureau.    Much  additional  matter  of  value  which  came 

*  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  presideut  of  the  Illinois  ludu-strial  Uuiversity,  says  the  fiinda- 
meutal  facts,  as  be  has  observed  tbe  practice  of  co-educatiou,  api>ear  to  be  :  1.  Women 
have  equal  capacity,  aud  stiidv  with  as  much  success  as  young  men,  with  perhaps 
some  discount  on  ac<;ount  of  inferior  physical  strength  and  endurance.  2.  They  have 
as  much  need  for  higher  education — possibly  more — and  their  education  will  nioro 
richly  repay  society  and  the  State  for  its  cost.  3.  They  have  an  equ&l  right  to  the 
best  facilities  the  State  can  affonl.  4.  If  practicable,  he  would  prefer  woman's  uni- 
versities founded  with  endowments  as  ample  and  facilities  as  grand  and  complete  as 
those  of  the  best  nniversitieii  for  young  men. 

President  T.  £.  Abbott,  of  the  Michigan  Stat-e  Agricultural  College,  says  the  expc- 
rieuce  they  have  had  confirms  them  in  the  desirableness  of  having  women  as  students 
in  the  college. 

President  J.  W.  Morrison,  of  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  says,  "Of  the  moral  advan- 
tages of  co-education,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a  powerful  intellectual 
fttiroulns." 

President  James  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  thinks  that  unless  co-educatiou 
IS  adopted  by  existing  colleges,  a  proper  opportunity  for  the  higher  training  of  females 
cannot  be  furnished  at  all  in  this  generation,  and  not  oven  in  the  future,  except  at  an 
eDonuons  expenditure. 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  having  attended  a  recent  commencement  at 
Oberliu,  expressed  himself  thus :  "  I  know  that  at  Yale,  at  Uarvard,  at  Union,  ladies 
attend  lectures ;  why  not  attend  recitations  1" 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  middle  class  of  girls  in 
England,  Her  Majesty's  commissioners  say  that  "  the  imrely  intellectual  education  of 
^rls  is  scarcely  attempted,  and  when  attempted  is  a  complete  failure.  Music  and  sing- 
ing are  considered  more  important  than  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  history*-,  or  an3' 
general  cultivation  of  the  mind.'' 

The  earnestness  with  which  some  English  women,  including  the  "  Ladies*  Honorary 
Council,"  are  laboring  for  the  more  thorough  educatioa  of  the  young  women  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  bow  of  pLXimiso  which  is  beginning  to  span  the  dark  cloud  hitherto  over- 
spreading the  land. 

Female  education  in  Italy  has  also  excited  much  interest,  as  shown  in  a  recent  course 
of  scientific  and  literary  conferences  inaugurated  at  Milan  by  Signora  Torriani,  at 
which  ladies  have  delivered  addresses  on  matters  connected  with  &malo  education ; 
and  this  example  is  to  be  followed  in  other  cities  of  Italy. 

In  Switzerland  the  course  of  instruction  includes  the  industrial  education  of  women, 
and  it  apiR^ars  that  one  little  canton,  with  only  45,193  inhabitants,  maintains  twenty 
female  industrial  schools. 

t  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  in  his  second  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor,  in  Massachusetts,  says :  **  The  fuilher  you  recede  from  a  condition  wherein  educa- 
tional culture  and  refinement  have  generated  a  rigid  self-control,  the  nearer  you* 
approach  to  its  opposite — a  condition  ot  ignorance  au<l  barbarism.  The  projMjnsity  to 
resort  to  violence  in  order  to  redress  evils  suflered  can  easily  be  overcome  by  education. 

"  Had  En|^land  aided  and  encouraged  the  exlucational  and  material  advance  of  its 
industrial  classes,  neither  trades  unions  nor  strikes  wouhl  have  been  the  necessities  of 
the  workman.  When  there  is  trouble  between  employer  and  employed,  it  is  not  tho 
more  intelligent  workmen  who  foment  tho  trouble.  When  tho  hours  of  labor  havo 
iHMjn  reduced,  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  self-culture  are  imjiroved.  Good  results 
have  always  followed  the  eftbrts  of  manufacturers  to  see  that  the  children  employed 
have  attended  school  acconling  to  law.  The  half-time  schools  have  a  marvelous  eftect 
for  gf>od.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  tho  proportion  of  uneducated  native  labor 
eeems  to  be  larger  in  the  State  prison  than  in  any  department  of  trade. 
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too  lato  for  iusertion  was  found  confirmatory  of  the  coijclusions  therein 
reached.  I  have  not,  however,  space  to  give  these  replies  in  detail  in 
this  report.*  I  have  received  from  many  quarters  in  our  own  country 
most  emphatic  testimony  of  the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  these 
inquiries,  while  Europe  is  daily  bringing  to  view  the  admonitory  results 
arising  from  their  neglect.  In  England  a  R[>ecial  effort  has  been  made 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  the  working 
men  upon  the  solution  of  this  question.t 

EFFECT    OF  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  FIRES. 

The  sympathy  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  has  beyen  aroused  by  the 
terrible  calamities  caused  by  the  great  fire  at  Chicago,  and  by  the  ex- 
tensive conflagrations  which,  sweeping  over  vast  extents  of  territory', 
devastated  large  portions  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Viewed  in  any  aspect  this  is  appalling,  but  to  the  educator  it  has  a 
meaning  beyond  the  destruction  of  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  the  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth.  To  him  the  burning  of  the  school-houses  and 
the  library  and  of  museums  of  art  and  science  mean  the  deprivation 
of  opportunities  and  inspirations  to  the  young.  He  sees  that,  as  the 
conseciuence  of  this  wholesale  destruction  of  the  appliances  of  educa- 
tion, thousands  of  children  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunities  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  the  future  responsibilities  of  life. 

The  losses  connected  with  the  destniction  of  the  Historical  Society 
and  its  collections  in  some  respects  can  never  be  repaired.  In  the  libra- 
ries and  collections  of  natural  history  many  volumes  and  specimens 
liave  been  undoubtedly  destroyed  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  replace. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Chicago, 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  great  fi^re,  so  far  as  affecting  the 
school  interests  : 

•  1.  The  iucrease  of  tho  workinjfman's  wa^^es  ou  account  of  the  simple  knowledge 
of  rcadiuj^  and  writinK,  as  estimated  by  observers,  employers,  and  employed,  was  put  ut 
an  average  of  25  per  cent. 

2.  All  agree,  too,  in  estimating  the  increase  of  wages  which  is  cansed  bv  a  better 
education,  which  includes  a  fair  knowledge  of  English,  and  an  understandmg  of  the 
sciences  that  underlies  the  particular  mechanical  occupation,  as  very  considemble, 
the  average  estimate  reaching  as  high  sis  ICH)  per  cent. 

;{.  The  fact  that  increased  education  will  often  enable  the  workingman  to  become 
an  inventor  of  improved  Uioils  for  use  in  his  trade  is  also  generally  recognized,  and  the 
increase  of  remuneration  that  may  thus  result  to  the  individual  is  of  necessity  incal- 
culable. 

t  J.  Scott  Russell,  after  six  months  of  sttidy  devoted  t^o  a  consideration  of  the  real 
evils  which  depress  the  condition  of  the  working  men,  specified  them  as  follows: 

I.  The  waut  of  family  homes,  clean,  wholesome,  and  decent,  out  iu  x^ure  air  and  sun- 
shine. 

II.  The  want  of  an  organized  supply  of  wholesome,  nutritious,  cheap  food. 

III.  The  want  of  leisure  lor  the  duties  and  recreations  of  family  life,  for  instruction 
and  for  social  duties. 

IV.  The  want  of  organized  local  government  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  villages,  towns,  counties,  and  cities. 

V.  The  want  of  systematic,  orgauiz4;d  teaching  to  every  skiUcd  workman  of  the 
scientific  principles  and  most  improved  practice  of  his  trade. 

VI.  The  want  of  public  parks,  buildings,  and  institutions  for  innocent,  instructive, 
and  improving  recrtration. 

VII.  The  waut  of  the  adequate  organization  of  the  public  service  for  tbe  common 
good.  How  im)>ossible  the  removal  of  these  ills  without  the  universal  education  of  the 
peojde  iu  intelligence  and  virtue  is  ax)parent  to  any  well-informed  and  thoughtful 
mind. 
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I.— SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Tho  city  is  divided  into  twenty-two  districts  for  school  pnqK>8es.  Each  of  these  dis- 
tricts Las  primary  sub-districts  within  its  limits,  the  central  building  Horviu^  tho 
wants  of  all  p'ammar  pnpils  for  tho  whole  territory,  as  also  for  primary  pupils  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  while  tho  more  remote  partit  of  the  district  are  furnished  with 
smaller  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  primary  pupils.  Four  of  the  twenty-two 
districts  were  so  completely  burned  over  that  but  one  dwelling-house  remains  upon 
the  whole  territory.  Three  other  districts  have  lost  each  more  than  half  its  dwellings, 
and  one  other  a1)out  one-fourth  it-s  dwellings.  The  territ:ory  of  what  may  be  equivalent 
to  that  of  six  districts  is  a  complete  waste,  with  not  a  school  child  residing  upon  it. 

II. — ^SCHOOtrllOUSES. 

Fourteen  buildings  were  consumed,  with  apparatus,  furniture,  and  books.  Of  these, 
four  were  rented  buildings. 

Dearborn  district  lost  a  rented  building. 

Jones  district  lost  a  two-story  brick  building,  valued  at  $9,000. 

Kinzia  district  lost  two  buildings :  one  brick  structure,  two  stories,  valued  at  (9,800; 
one  frame  structure,  two  stories,  valued  at  $7,000 ;  also  two  rented  buildings. 

Franklin  district  lost  four  buildings:  one  a  brick  structure,  four  stories,  valued  at 
$66,000;  one  a  frame  structure,  two  stories,  valued  at  $7,000;  also  a  primary  building, 
three  stories,  of  brick,  valued  at  $25,000 ;  also  a  primary  building,  two  stories,  of  wood, 
valued  at  $12,750. 

Ogdcn  district  lost  two  buildings :  one  a  brick  stnicture,  three  stories,  valued  at 
$35,000 ;  one  a  primary  building,  two  stories,  of  wood,  valued  at  $12,250. 

Newburv  district  lost  one  building:  a  primary  building,  three  stories,  of  brick, 
Talued  at  $23,000. 

Don  district  lost  one  rented  building. 

Total  loss  to  the  city,  $204,800 ;  loss  of  books  burned  estimated  at  $10,000. 

With  a  single  exception,  the  buildings  burned  were  not  of  the  largest  or  most 
valuable  kind.  Twice  the  fire  raged  through  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  where  the 
houses  had  stood  for  some  years,  and  were  not  generally  of  the  most  approved  style. 

ni. — SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

More  than  7,000  children  who  were  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  schools  have  been 
deprived  of  school  privileges,  and  if  we  mention  those  who  would  have  attended  the 
schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  during  the  year,  the  number  will  reach  at  least 
10,000.  As  almost  every  man  in  the  city  is  a  loser  by  the  fire,  it  is  probable  that  many 
more  than  the  number  residing  upon  the  burnt  district  will  be  taken  from  school. 

IV.— GENERAL  EFFECTS  UPON  SCHOOLS. 

These  cannot  be  estimated  at  present.  More  or  less  demoralization  must,  of  necessity, 
follow  such  a  dreadful  calamity. 

Of  course  we  must  give  up  larjo^ely  our  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  German, 
and  give  attention  now  exclusively  to  tfke  absolute  necessities  of  pupils.  A  complete 
reorganization  seems  necessary,  that,  of  the  130  teachers  turned  out  of  employment,  we 
might  retain  such  as  are  leit  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  Every  school  surviving 
the  fire  must,  therefore,  have  its  corps  of  teachers  more  or  less  chan{^e<l. 

Our  old  basis  of  or^nizatiou  remains,  but  the  quiet  ways  into  which  we  had  settled 
are  of  course  much  disturbed.  The  high  school  and  the  normal  school  must  i)art  with 
many  whose  services  are  needed  at  home,  and  the  temporary  occupancy  of  our  high- 
school  building  for  other  purposes  deranges  the  classes. 

Our  teachers  that  remain  have  settled  down  into  the  work,  largely  new  to  them, 
with  resolute  spirit,  and  under  the  conviction  that  part  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  in 
raising  our  city  from  the  ashes  rests  upon  their  shoulders,  and  that  their  share  of  sacri- 
fice must  be  met. 

Generous  aid  has  come  to  us  from  all  quarters,  so  that  we  can  relieve  the  ne^dy 
pnpils,  and  thus  keep  many  in  school  who  would  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the  street. 

From  Wisconsin  I  learn  that  in  Oconto  County  nine  school-houses 
were  burned,  eight  of  which  were  at  Peshtigo,  in  wliich  place  there 
were  019  scholars,  of  whom  120  were  burned  to  deathj  and  the  rest  were 
scattered  throughout  the  State.  The  county  superintendent  at  Sturgeon 
Bay  reports  seven  school-houses  burned  and  300  children  deprived  of 
school  pri\ileges. 
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IToii.  C.  B.  Stebbins,  depnty  State  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Michigan,  states  that  he  has  received  intelligence  of  the  destruction 
of  31  school-houses,  the  aggregate  loss  being  about  $15,000,  besides  the 
loss  of  that  in  East  Saginaw,  valued  at  $7,500.  Thousands  of  children 
will  consequently  be  deprived  of  school  privileges  for  some  time  to  come. 
Ho  adds :  "  The  educational  spirit  of  our  people  is  equal  to  their  general 
enterprise,  and  they  will  not  be  long  without  schools,  though  they  may 
be  in  log-houses,  rolled  up  by  voluntary  labor.'' 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  OFFICE  WORK. 

Since  undertaking  the  duties  of  this  office  I  have  instituted  suitable 
records  of  the  correspondence,  the  library,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
Bureau,  nothing  of  the  kind  having  been  previously  done.  The  present 
condition  of  these  records  is  unsatisfactory,  because  my  whole  clerical 
force  would  be  hardly  adequate  for  the  work,  even  if  all  educational 
inquiry  should  bo  negleeted. 

More  than  twelve  thousand  educational  documents  have  .been  dis- 
tributed during  the  past  jear.* 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  has  so  rapidly  increased  that  repeat- 
edly the  letters  received  in  a  day  have  exceede<l  one  hundred,  and  the 
communications  sent  several  hundred  in  number.  More  than  2,000 
written  communications  have  been  received  and  sent. 

While  this  portion  of  the  office  work  has  thus  grown,  the  inquiries 
and  investigations  respecting  education  in  all  its  relations  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  t  have  not  been  neglected. 

THE  OFFICE  FORCE. 

The  present  report,  though  much  more  complete  than  that  of  last 
year,  would  have  been  still  more  satisfactory  if  the  clerical  force  allowed 
the  office  by  law  hsid  been  somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

The  acknowledged  secret  of  success  in  all  departments  is  the  sub- 
division of  labor ;  but  if  the  work  of  this  office  in  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating facts  ui)on  educational  subjects  is  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
success,  if  its  publications  are  to  be  as  jibundant,  and  its  material  as 
trustworthy,  as  full  of  the  lat-est  information,  and  as  carefully  prepared 
as  the  educators  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  demand,  the  character 
and  number  of  the  Commissioner's  assistants  should  be  adequate  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  vast  work  in  hand. 

It  will  be  noted  that  mere  clerical  ability  will  not  suffice  here  ;  there 
must  be  power  for  wise  and  discreet  action,  and  great  familiarity  with  cur- 

*  Tho  dcraaiul  for  the  publications  of  tho  office  buH  wry  far  excecdwl  tbe  supply  in 
its  possesiiion.  It  bas  scarcely  been  possible  for  luc  to  send  copies  of  tlio  last  aniiiiai 
report,  for  iustauce,  to  tbo  persons  wbosc  labors  made  tbat  report  possible — tbe  various 
Bcliool  ofllcials  of  States,  counties,  cities,  collejijes,  and  otber  institutions  of  learning — 
leaving  tbo  great  mass  of  tbo  educators  of  tbe  country  entirely  beyond  tbo  reacb  of 
our  distribution. 

t  During  tbe  year,  feeling  tbe  great  importance  and  even  necessity  for  personal  ob- 
servation of  tbe  almost  indescribable  variety  of  educational  organizations  and  cttort« 
in  tbe  country,  in  order  to  form  correct  opinions,  I  bave  accepted  invitations  to  attend 
and  address  many  conventions  of  educators.  I  bave  tbus  met  personally  prominent 
instructors  and  scbool  oflici.'ils  from  all  tbe  States  and  Terrilories,  and  bavo  visited 
tbirty-four  States  and  several  Territories,  inspecting  scbools,  c«»nversiug  witb  educa- 
tors, and  conferring  witb  ofUcialSj  traveling,  by  various  modes  of  conveyance,  over 
1G,0U0  miles. 
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reDt  educational  facts.  A  vast  range  of  reports  must  be  constantly  in 
view  in  regard  to  common  free  schools  and  private  schools  for  elementary 
instruction;  academies,  and  high  schools  for  secondary  training;  col- 
leges, and  every  variety  of  professional  schools  for  superior  instruction. 
With  the  present  limited  number  of  assistants,  the  Commissioner  must 
not  only  give  his  i)ersonal  attention  directl}^  to  an  untold  number  of 
details,  but  each  of  those  at  work  with  him  is  under  the  necessity  of 
laboring  more  or  lessan  the  same  way. 

THE  PROPER  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  qualifications  thus  rendered  necessary  in  the  clerical  force  of  the 
office  indicate  the  character  also  of  the  organization  desirable  for  it  in 
the  future. 

In  addition  to  a  sufficient  number  of  copyists  to*  perform  the  common 
clerical  work  demanded  by  the  office,  there  should  be  a  number  of  compe- 
tent persons  to  take  charge  of  special  fields  of  labor ;  one  at  least  for  eacli 
of  the  departments  of  elementary;  secondary,  and  superior  instruction; 
one  for  the  charge  of  educational  publications  and  reports  of  educa- 
tional associations ;  another  for  the  statistics  of  education  ;  another  for 
the  charge  of  the  library  and  educational  documents.  Being  without 
this  force,  the  condition  of  the  work  of  the  office  is  liable  to  compel  any 
one  to  turn  his  attention  to  either  or  all  of  these  subjects.  To  enable 
me  to  organize  the  Bureau  with  a  view  to  this  economical  subdivision 
of  labor  will  require  additional  appropriations,  which,  in  view  of  the 
good  results  to  be  obtained,  I  most  earnestly  refiuest. 

PROPER  ROOMS  FOR  THE  OFFICE  NECESSARY. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  best  clerical  force  attainable  cannot 
do  its  utmost  in  rooms  unsuitable  for  office  purposes.  The  quarters  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Bureau,  though  better  adapted  to  its  work  than 
those  previously  used,  are  still  inadequate  to  its  needs.  It  should  un- 
doubtedly not  only  have  space  for  all  the  clerical  work  and  the  library 
at  its  control,  but  it  should  be  supplied  with  room  for  the  reception  and 
exhibition  of  specimens  of  improvements  in  educational  facilities  in  the 
way  of  books,  apparatus,  and  means  of  illustration.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
either  our  own  citizens,  or  foreigners  visiting  the  country,  should  be 
able  to  find  illustrations  of  tbe  improvements  which  are  constantly  being 
made  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  education. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  with  foreign  countries  has  been  es- 
pecially facilitated  by  the  favor  of  the  President  and  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  assistants. 

On  the  1st  of  last  July,  I  addressed,  with  your  approval,  several  of 
our  ministers  to  foreign  courts,  in  transmitting  copies  of  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  office,  substantially  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  attain  two  objects  iu  writing  to  you,  hoping  thereby  to  promote  education 
nationally  and  intemationaUy : 

First.  I  deuiro  to  establish  Ijetweeu  the  two  goTomments  a  system  ofv  interchange  of 
official  publications;  I  st^nd  this  rcpoi-t  as  a  beginning,  and  I  would  like  to  secure  re- 
ports of  the  guvernnient  to  whom  yon  are  accredited  in  return. 

Second.  I  desire,  if  possible,  to  secure  throuuch  you  an  early  statement  of  all  educa- 
tional action,  whether  national  or  otherwise,  likely  to  be  of  use  to  educators  in  thia 
country. 

40£ 
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This  information  I  hope  to  make  nseful  in  two  ways:  by  the  publication  of  pnch  as 
may  8cem  appropriate  in  the  annual  rei>ort  of  this  oflicc,  and  by  occasional  publications 
of  circulars  of  information,  Specimens  of  which  I  shall  send  you. 

I  most  particularly  desire  to  secnre  the  latest  foreign  statistics  respecting  the  number 
of  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  in  cities  and  provinces,  in  order  to  compare  the 
illit-onicy  of  other  nations  with  that  of  our  own  country,  as  developed  in  the  forthcoming 
Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

Your  co-operation  in  these  plans  I  shall  prize  highly,  and  hope  to  make  the  remilt 
nseful  anuuig  our  own  people,  and  available  for  use  wherever  there  is  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  mankind. 

It  is  believed  from  letters  already  received*  that  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  will  be  very  important.  As  preliminary  to  a  more  extended 
report,  John  P.  Brown,  esq.,  United  States  secretary  of  legation  at  Con- 
stantinople,, writes  as  follows : 

United  Statks  Legation, 

Constantinople^  August  7,  1871. 

Sir  :  In  the  absence  of  the  minister  resident  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  Ist  ultimo,  and  hasten  to  reply. 

I  have  alrea<ly  addressed  his  excellency  Safvct  Pacha,  minister  of  public  instruction 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  on  the  subject  of  your  request,  and  so  soon  as  I  receive 
his  answer  shall  transmit  it  to  you. 

Public  instruction  has  made  some  progress  here  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, esiH*cially  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Sultan.  Besides  a  military,  a  naval, 
and  a  medical  college,  there  is  another  founded  in  Pera,  the  European  ()uarter  of  this 
capital,  called  the  "  College  of  Galnta  Seray,"  in  which  are  pupils  of  all  the  peoples  of 
Turkey,  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jew,  and*  where  an  excellent  educa  ion  is  given  to 
those  who  will  studv.    It  has  several  European  professors,  and  some  500  Aleves.  ' 

There  in  another  'large  school  in  Stamboul,  called  the  "School  of  Arts  and  Trades," 
•where  the  impils  receive  an  ordinary  education  and  Icaru  a  tratle.  It  has  some  GOO  pu- 
pils. Th(^  common  schools  of  Turkey  are  called  Rnkhdieh  Mcktebe^  or  schools  for  axlults. 
In  these  the  pupils  are  taught  Turkish,  Arabic,  aud  Persian,  the  two  lattt^r  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  write  the  tirst  correctly.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  &c.,  and  some  arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geography  are  the  higher  studies ;  these  schools  extend  all  over  the  empire 
among  the  Moslems  only. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  common  sdiools  called  simply  Mcktcbe  (schools)  for 
young  Moslem  boys  and  girls,  due  to  private  benevolence.  The  teachers  are  paid  by 
the  pujiils,  and  always  belong  to  the  religious  class — imaums  and  khadjas.  Few 
remain  in  them  over  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  especially  the  girls.  There  they  all 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  some  grammar. 

Among  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  there  are  a  great 
many  common  schools  8upporte<l  by  each  community,  aud  the  pupils  pay  the  teacher; 
the  «*dncation  received  is  very  primitive  in  its  nature.  Other  schools  of  a  similar 
charac.ter  are  founded  by  wealthy  persons,  who  also  pay  the  teachers.  Pera  has  a 
large  number  of  common  schools  kept  by  Catholics,  and  in  most  of  these  the  teachers 
are  Jesuit  priests;  there  the  tuition  is  paid  by  the  pupils 

I  should  not  fail  to  mention  the  splendid  college  constructed  on  the  heights  of  Rn- 
mali  Hissar,  midway  on  the  Bosphorus,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Robert,  of  New  York, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hamlin.  Besides  having  a  line  building,  it  is  the  only  one 
here  which  secures  a  thoroughly  good  education  in  English  to  its  ])upils.  It  is  an 
honor  to  the  founder  and  to  every  American  citizen.  The  pupils  pay  for  (heir  educa- 
tion ;  their  number  in  ld70-71  was  120,  but  in  1871-72  it  will  be  probably  doubled. 

The  American  missionaries  have  done  a  great  deal  for  education  in  Turkey;  they 
have  published  many  excellent  works,  and  their  inlluence  is  clearly  visible  here  and 
in  the  provinces.  The  English  missionaries  have  done  far  less  goo<l.  The  former 
educate  teachers  and  aid  the  new  Protestant  comnuiuity  to  educate  its  youth  of  both 
S4?xe». 

Female  education  among  the  Moslems  has  made  but  little  progress  or  use.  There  is 
©nly  one  school  in  this  capital  for  females  in  which  they  can  learn  anything  really 
nsefnl.  In  this  young  women  are  educated  to  become  teachers  or  goveruesbos.  No 
foreign  language  is  taught;  music,  painting,  drawing,  aud  embroidery  are  the  higher 
branches  of  studies;  reading  and  writing  are  also  taught. 

There  do  not  exist  any  books   in  the   Turkish  language  for  young  persons,  and 

*  The  receipt  of  communications  from  the  United  Stat'CS  miuisters  to  Russia  and 
Brazil  is  hereby  specially  ackuowle<lged.  Frequent  and  valuable  letters  have  also 
been  received  from  General  C.  C.  Andrews,  United  States  minister  resident  at  Stock- 
holm. This  Bureau  is  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  valuable  report  on  education  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  published  in  the  circular  of  July;  1871. 
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far  Tovftfr  ^?A  cr  ladicA.    Tnrvlf  mud  huteriem  (c^lier  Ihaa  of  TdiIwt) 
aad  tbr<lijnci«rc/tbelaiipia^off«!T!^«eno<isdiflkti]tiMw    Tb^  HiAocy 
of  the  Cnmdesw  br  llkiuuid.  haw  iosi  been  cranslms«d  into  Turkish^  and  I  meAti 
i  s  WBderiUf  antsapc  €f  the  kind. 
Ton-  06041011  MmBt, 

JOHN  P.  BROW3(. 


^  tftr  Iilertfr.  Wmtkimfimu  D.  C 

UxTTED  States  LfiOj^Tioir, 

Ci«K— Ttogplf.  Jafwf  30.  led. 

Sik:  I  hare  tbe  boBior  toindQae  a  trazulatioD  of  the  rpplj  which  I  haxv  JQ*t  rrenTfid 
horn  H.  E.  Salret  Pacha,  minister  of  public  inetmctioD.  in  ivplT  to  toot  request  fcr 
~      oa  the  «yttri  and  cooditMO  of  pnblic  edacatioii  in  thi*ciDpinQL 
I  icnBain,  or,  with  BQch  recpect.  joor  obodieot  aerraot, 

JOHN  P.  BROWX, 

D.  C 

.1 


Depabtmext  of  Ptbuc  IxsTRrcnox, 

CwutteaiMMyir.,  Jafwf  17-:a»,  ISTL 

8nt :  I  hare  had  tbe  booor  to  rPoeiTe  the  letter  which  yoo  addi>K«««l  me,  the  7th 
Angnat*  lor  tbe  porpose  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Elston.  ua 
the  8nli|ert  of  the  information  dcfiied  by  him  on  the  condition  of  pohlic  iiati<uud  in- 
atmctioD  in  Tnikcy. 

Tbe  imperial  goTemmeot  i«  much  flattered  to  learn  the  raloe  and  interH^  atiaehed 
by  tbe  Goremment  of  tbe  United  States  to  an  inteirhaDfTPof  cctmmnok'ation  btXwe«ea 
it  and  that  c^  tbe  Soblin>e  Porte  <mi  tbe  subject  of  pnblic  education,  and  I  &hail  bo 
personally  moet  happy  to  be  made  nxoe  intimately  acquainted  wiih  the  daily  pi\**n^MS 
in  this  matter  made  in  a  country  faich  a»  tbe  Unitcil  States,  whei)^  this  imiKWtani 
branch  of  public  pnKperity  fills  ao  high  and  distinguijshed  a  fiosition. 

Ab  yon  have  very  properly  stated,  it  will  Ue  «lifficuh  for  me.  at  least  at  the  prrsmt 
period,  and  during  tbe  abeeoce  of  a  more  tegular  cenrau.  to  furnish  you  with  aatii^c- 
tory  fltatimica.  sufficient  to  establish  tbe  degme  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  Turkey. 
This  department,  nevertbelesei.  having  fully  appreciated  tbe  immense  advantages  of 
this  kind  of  study,  la  already  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  on  puldio 
instruction,  which  will  contain  tbe  greater  part  of  the  information  which  you  desirs 
to  poasesa.  I  therefore  shall,  so  sooo  as  this  work  is  complete,  transmit'  you  sono 
copies  of  it. 

I  R^aid  it  ns  snperfluoo*^  to  add,  sir.  that  1  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  in  retnrs 
coomiunication  of  all  publications  and  reports  which  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior  fthall  be  pleased  to  bend  me. 

Accept,  sir,  aasnraoces  of  my  very  distinguished  consideratiim. 

JCHX  P.  Browx, 


EDUCATIO^^AI.  STATISTICS. 

The  work  of  0ns  office  in  ooDecting  and  tabnlating  edacatioDal  sta- 
tistics reveals  at  once  its  great  necessity  to  the  educators  of  the  conn- 
trjn  and  demonstrates  the  sui^eriority  of  the  facilities  of  a  national 
over  any  local  office  in  prosecuting  these  inquiries.  While  aiming  at 
final  completeness,  we  were  compelled  to  act  uiion  the  idea  from  the 
first  that  the  process  of  growth  would  require  time,  and  that  we  shonld 
be  obliged  to  feel  in  many  ways  most  keenly  the  imperfections  of  the 
resolts  published. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  efforts  to  collect  these  statistics  at  this 
point  are  manifest,  and  may  be  readily  enumerated.  First^  its  removal 
firom  local  prejudice  and  excitement.  Second,  its  treatment  of  educatioa 
in  its  generalizations  like  other  great  material  interests,  as  patents, 
agricultorei  the  Coast  Survey,  or  even  the  generalizations  in  regard  to 
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Weather.  Tliinl,  SDother  special  advantage  is  in  the  reco{?nition  of  the 
fitueas  of  collecting  and  dis^emiuatiug  information  upon  these  subjects 
as  they  aft'ect  the  whole  country.  Fourth,  the  free  use  of  the  Govem- 
uieut  mail,  though  adding  an  expense  to  its  postal  service.  Fifth,  that 
without  the  exercise  of  authority  it  brings  to  the  minds  of  all  educators, 
as  they  are  shaping  the  institutions  and  customs  of  education  and  mold- 
ing the  character  of  future  citizens,  their  relation  to  the  National 
Government.  The  evils  of  forgetfulness  in  this  direction  we  have  already 
sufficiently  experienced.  Sixth,  the  results  of  inquiries  from  this  point 
tnore  than  from  any  other  are  likely  to  put  the  officials  of  each  locality 
into  intercommunication  with  each  other,  and  to  bring  about  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  mutual  relations,  thus  creating  that  sympathy  l>etween  fel- 
low-laborers to  a  common  end  which  is  so  essential  to  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  the  whole.  Seventh,  there  is  another  special  advantage  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  may  not  always  be  apparent  from  a  single 
case  of  i)aui>erism,  insanity,  or  crime,  that  education,  has  any  relation 
to  these  results  as  a  modifying  cause.  Indeed  a  single  case,  or  several 
cases  in  a  single  locality,  may  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule; 
whereas,  upon  the  collection  of  the  facts  from  a  vast  variety  of  sources, 
guch  as  are  embraced  in  our  entire  country,  great  general  principles 
may  be  educed,  vitally  aflfecting  every  locality;  and  the  argument  once 
made  is  for  use  by  every  educator.  Eighth,  in  resi>ect  to  all  educational 
information  from  foreign  countries  the  facilities  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment are  of  course  unecjualed. 

In  order  that  the  public  mind  might  be  fully  informed  of  the  condition 
of  these  educational  statistics,  and  co-opei-ate  most  cordially  in  the  va- 
rious measures  for  their  irai)rovement,  we  gave  last  year  such  tables  as 
we  were  able  to  compile,  although  fully  conscious  of  their  incomplete- 
ness. 

In  no  table,  perhaps,  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  that  showing  the 
attempt  to  collect  statistics  in  regard  to  education  in  our  cities.  While 
the  beneficial  workings  of  the  American  system  of  public  schools  has 
been  nowhere  more  successfully  shown  than  in  many  of  our  large  cities, 
yet  the  items  of  statistics  reported  from  the  diti'erent  cities  (school  pop- 
ulation, enrollment,  average  attemlance,  items  of  income  and  exi>endi- 
ture)  are  all  so  diverse,  have  so  few  points  in  common,  that  any  com- 
parison which  would  be  entirely  safe  and  trustworthy  between  the  re- 
sults was  manifestly  impossible. 

Each  city  should  furnish  an  example  and  help  to  every  other.  Each 
characterized  by  its  own  peculiarities  and  succeeding  according  to  the 
measure  of  its  own  great  opportunities,  hjis,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
conditions  in  common  with  all  othei's;  and  by  a  recognition  of  these 
common  points  comparisons  incalculably  useful  in  their  results  could 
readily  be  made.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction, 
and  much  good  accomplished  in  respect  to  organization,  discipline,  and 
instruction,  but  all  have  been  very  inadequate  from  want  of  some  com- 
mon stiindard  and  the  lack  of  being  able  to  find  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  difi'erent  cities  set  down  together  for  comparison.  One  of 
the  results  sought  in  these  annual  reports  is  to  furnish  such  facilities. 
Great  necessity  for  similar  effort  still  remains. 

The  whole  number  of  incorporated  cities  in  the  United  States  is  over 
500.  Of  these,  150  cities  contain  more  than  10,000  |>opulation  each. 
The  aggregate  population  of  these  150  cities  having  over  10,000  inhab- 
iUints  each  is  7,328,728,  which  is  a  little  over  19  per  cent,  of  38,555,083, 
the  total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories.  The  superintendents 
of  schools  of  116  of  these  150  cities  have,  within  the  last  thirty  days,  fur- 
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uishcd  this  <^oe  the  latest  statistics  of  their  respective  cities.  a«  to  tlie 
Diunber  of  popils  enrolled,  the  average  attendance^  the  nnnilier  of  pri* 
mary,  graromar.  hi^er,  evening.  cor|>orate,  or  normal  si-hools.  and  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  public  schoi>ls. 

Of  11:!  cities,  each  containing  over  3,0UM  and  le^  than  10.000  popnhv 
tion,  54  have  sent  the  same  ciass  of  statistii*^ :  iVJ  cities^  containing  each 
a  population  of  le:»  than  5.000  iuhabitant;!^.  have  also  furnished  the  same 
iniormatlon. 

Tbc  fneat  disparity  in  methods  of  collecting  statistics  by  individnal 
cities  grtfatly  impairs  the  value  of  the  tables  of  city  statistics  of  si*hools« 
presented  in  tbc  accompanying  piix^rs.  and  iUustrates  tbe  va^t  iniiK>rtr 
aucc  of  the  movement  ot  tbe  National  Educational  Association  to  scvure 
a  uniformity  of  city  and  State  school  statistics  Besides  the  oOO  and 
more  incorporated  cities,  there  are  147  towns  having  over  3,tl00  i>opuUv 
tiou  each. 

In  the  national  educational  meetings  at  St.  Lonis,  in  August  last^  this 
subject  came  up  for  special  consideration  :  and  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  bring  it  to  some  successful  result.  Tbe 
demand,  bowr-ver,  is  such  that  the  su|>eriutendent  of  tbe  St.  Louis 
S4!hools  has  scut  out  a  circular  especially  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some 
harmony  of  effort  among  the  different  cities,  and  many  of  the  city  suiK^r- 
inteudeuts  of  schools  in  Illinois  and  other  Western  States  have  forsimie 
time  been  reporting  to  each  other  for  their  mutmil  benefit  the  statistics 
of  their  respective  cities. 

N'OBMAL.  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  reported  in  the  United  States  51  normal  schools,  snj>- 
ported  by  23  different  States,  having  251  teachers,  and  G,3^U  pupils;  4 
supported  by  counties,  with  83  pupils;  16  city  normal  schools,  with  112 
teachers,  and  2,002  pupils ;  all  others,  43,  snp|)orted  in  various  ways, 
with  80  teachers  and  2,503  pupils;  making  a  total  of  114  schools,  with 
445  te^icbers,  and  10,022  pupils. 

The  idea  of  the  imiK)rtauce  of  si>ecially  training  teachers  for  their  pro- 
fession is  steadily  gaining  ground.  States  that  for  a  time  susfuMuleil 
their  normal  schools  have  re-oi)ene(i  them,  and  even  those  having  the 
largest  number  are  disposed  to  inci-ease  them.  So  far,  tbc  litcniry  and 
scientific  instruction  given  in  thcin  has  nuikcd  below  that  of  tbe  ct>l- 
lege,  or  as  secondary ;  and  the  normal  training  ba^  beiMi  adapted  to 
prepare  teachers  chietiy  for  their  duties  as  instru<-tors  in  high  si*Jiools, 
acsidemies,  and  schools  for  elenientarA'  tniining,  tlie  training  of  teaehers 
for  instruction  in  colleges  and  professional  schools  receiving  little  or  no 
attention  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  Indeed  there  has  been  in  su- 
perior instruction  a  sort  of  lictMise  for  inferior  metbiKls,  that  would  not 
be  tolei'atcfl  in  a  system  of  well-managed  public  schools.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  among  the  ablest  nianagei*s  of  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning  a  disposition  to  correct  this  evil,  and  not  to  allow  excellence 
of  method  and  manner  to  be  excluded  from  the  reeitation  or  liHitin-e 
room  of  the  college  or  professional  school.  President  Porter  has 
already  intimated  his  purpose  to  associate  a  training  school  with  the 
exercises  of  Yale  College. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

Tlie  business  colleges  reported  are  84  in  number,  scattered  through 
27  States,  having  1G8  instructors  and  G,4G0  pupils.    It  will  be  observed^ 
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that  the  public  demand  for  this  kind  of  iDstruction  is  very  largely  met 
by  iustitutioQS  entirely  outside  of  public  control.  lu  some  instances 
they  are  believed,  by  gentlemen  of  excellent  judgment,  to  be  purely 
business  speculations^  If  any  community  suii'ers  in  this  way  it  can 
censure  only  itself.  What  these  institutions  propose  to  do  is  specially 
demanded  in  the  preparation  of  the  young  for  the  business  relations  of 
life,  and  should  be  provided  in  every  system  of  city  schools.  If  many 
\^ho  demand  the  instruction  cannot  attend  during  the  hours  of  the  day, 
the  opportunity  should  be  furnished  in  the  evening;  but  where  this 
necessity  is  not  met  by  public  provision,  great  credit  should  be  given  to 
those  private  enterprises  which  furnish  able  commercial  lectures  and 
thorough  training. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  progress  toward  completeness  exhibited  in  this  report  enables  us 
to  present  a  partial  illustration  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  instructiou 
60  often  recognized  among  educators ;  as,  1st.  Superior;  2d.  Secondary; 
3d.  Elementary.  In  the  last  report  the  statistic*s  of  institutions  for 
superior  instruction  only  were  included.  In  addition,  this  ix^port  con- 
tains the  statistics  of  G38  academies  and  high  schools — institutions  of 
secondary  instruction. 

The  fullness  of  the  details  collected  by  the  office  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring those  against  which  the  entire  series  of  columns  is  filled,  and 
those  in  which  several  of  the  columns  are  blank,  as  the  latter  are  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  regents  of  New  York  and  of  the  SUite  officei*s  of 
instruction.  The  value  of  these  inquiries  to  educators,  when  carried  to 
their  conclusions,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Silently  each  institu- 
tion, by  its  own  choice  or  by  the  public  judgment,  takes  its  place  in  its 
appropriate  class  and  grade.  The  public  mind  comes  by  degrees  to  a 
clear  ai)prehension  of  what  is  included  in  the  respective  subdivisions  of 
education,  and  whatever  name  an  institution  may  assume  does  not  alter 
the  judgment  of  the  value  to  be  set  upon  it. 

COLLEGES. 


In  the  table*  of  colleges  and  collegiate  departments  chartered  to  con- 
fer degrees  in  arts,  of  the  368  reported  there  are — 


In  Alabama f. 

In  Arkansas 

In  California 

In  Colorado  Territory. 

In  Connecticut 

In  Delaware 

In  Georgia 

In  Illinois 

In  Indiana 

In  Iowa 

In  Kansas 

In  Kentucky 

In  Louisiana 

In  Maine 


9 

2 

20 

1 

3 

2 

8 

26 

20 

15 

7 

8 

10 

3 


In  Maryland 11 

In  Massachusetts  ....  G 

In  Michigan 8 

In  Minnesota 3 

In  Mississippi 10 

In  Missouri 21 

In  Nebraska 2 

In  New  Hampshire 1 

In  New  Jersey 4 

In  New  York 25 

In  North  Carolina  ....  7 

In  Ohio 33 

In  Oregon 5 

In  Pennsylvania 29 


In  Rhode  Island 1 

In  Soufh  Carolina 6 

In  Tennessee 17 

In  Texas 8 

In  Vermont 3 

In  Virginia 10 

In  West  Virginia 4 

In  Wisconsin 13 

In  District   of  Colum- 
bia   4 

In  New  Mexico 1 

In  Utah  Territory 1 

In    Wsishington    Terri- 
tory    1 


Of  these  368  colleges  28  are  nuder  the  sni>ervisiou  of  States,  1  of  a  city, 

*  Two  copies  of  this  table  were  sent  to  the  st^vcral  institutions,  lor  the  siipjilying 
of  omissions  and  correction  of  errors,  with  the  intention  to  inuke  all  reasonable  elibrts 
for  completeness  and  accuracy,  but  to  publish  the  best  results  obtained,  whether  com- 
plete or  not.  It  has  been  impossible  to  indicate  all  the  subdivisions  into  schools  and 
departments. 
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and  1  of  the  Masonic  fraternity;  supenisory  power  over  77  is  undeter- 
niined.  The  remaining  2G1  are  divided  among  the  denominations  as 
follows : 


Methodist  Episcopal 35 

Methodist  Episcopal,  Sonth 8 

Methodist 6 

African  Methoilist  Episcopal 1 

Methodist  Protestaut 2 

Presbyterian 25 

Uuiteil  Prusbyterian 4 

Cniulierland  Presbyterian 2 

Congre^tioual  and  Presbyterian 1 

ProteHtaut  Episcopal 1(> 

Baptist 38 

Ki-ee  Bsiptist 1 

Roman  CatlioHc 54 


Conventional 19 

Christian S 

Lntheran 1(5 

Frien<ls 4 

United  Brethren ^ 4 

Uni  vei-salist 5 

Unitarian 

Moravian 

New  Chnrch 

German  Ht*formed 

Dutch  KeforuK^l 

Latter-Day  Saints 


Evangelical  Association 


2 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 


As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  in  these  institutions  2,9G2  instrnctors 
and  4D,827  pupils.  One  hundred  and  flftyei^lit  colleges  instruct  males 
only ;  90  admit  both  males  and  females;  and  of  111  the  sex  of  the  stu- 
dents is  not  specified,  but.  is  probably  male. 


FEMALE  COLLEGES. 

I  have  thrown  into  a  supplement  to  this  table  the  statistics  collected 
resi>ecting  13G  institutions  for  the  superior  iustruction  of  females  excla- 
Bively. 

Of  these  there  are — 


In  Alabama 7 

In  California 3 

In  Conuecticnt 4 

In  Delaware 1 

In  Georj;ia 17 

In  Illinois 8 

In  Indiana 2 

In  Kansas 1 

In  Kentncky 4 

In  Maryland 4 

In  Massachnsotts 4 

In  Michigan 2 

In  Minnesota 1 

In  Mississippi 5 

In  Missouri 4 


In  New  Hampshire. 

In  New  .Jcrney 

In  New  York 

In  Noith  Carolina  . 

In  Ohio 

In  Ore«5on    

In  Pennnylvania ... 
In  Sonth  Caroliua  . 

In  Tennessee 

In  Texas  

In  Vermont 

In  Virginia 

In  West  Virginia  .. 
In  Wisconsin 


2 

2 

11 

9 

13 

1 

12 
1 
7 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 


Of  these  136  female  colleges,  2  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  and  the  supervisory  power  of  Go  is  undetermined. 
The  n^maining  GO  are  divided  among  the  denominations  as  follows: 


Metho<list  Episcopal 15 

Meth<Mlist  Episcopal,  South 1 

Pn.'Hli.vterian 13 

Cnnil>erland  Preshj'toriau 1 

Pnitestant  Episcopal 7 

Baptist 12 


Roman  Catholic G 

Congregational G 

Lntheran 2 

Uniteil  Brethren 2 

Moravian 3 

German  Reformed 1 


As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  in  these  female  colleges  1,1G3  instruct- 
ors and  11^,841  pupils.  How  many  of  these  institutions  are  chattered 
to  confer  degrees  is  not  known. 

Fi*oin  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  504  institutions^ 
above  mentioned  there  are  4,125  instructors  and  G2,GG8  pupils. 

No  such  extended  sUitistics  have,  it  is  believed,  ever  been  compiled 
or  published  in  this  country. 
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Statistics  of  tlie  professional  schools  coDoected  with  these  institutions 
will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  tables — law,  medical ,  theological,  &c. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

The  table  showing  theological  instruction  in  the  country  gives  the 
totiil  number  of  institutions  as  117.  Of  these,  Alabama  has  2;  Cali- 
fornia, 3;  Connecticut,  3;  Georgia,  1;  Illinois,  11;  Indiana,  1 ;  Iowa,  5; 
Kentucky,  7 ;  Louisiana,  2 ;  Maine,  2 ;  Maryland,  3 ;  Massachusetts,  7 ; 
Michigan,  2  ;  Missouri,  4;  New  Jersey,  3;  New  York,  12;  North  Caro- 
lina, 1 ;  Ohio,  13  ;  Penn sylvan i.i,  17;  South  Carolina,  3 ;  Tennessee,  2  ; 
Texas,  1 ;  Virginia,  5 ;  West  Virginia,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  4 ;  District  of 
Columbia,  2. 

These  seminaries  are  distributed  denominationally,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table,  which  also  gives  the  number  of  professors  or  instruct- 
ors and  students. 


Denomination. 


Roninn  Catholic 

Prenbvt(*rian 

Baptiat 

MHtbiNlint  Episcopal 

Con^n^j^atioiial   

Prot«'Ataot  Ejiiaeopal 

Luthcrau 

Chriatittu 

Kcfci^iiittd 

lYce- Will  naptlflt 

UnivcrKaliHt 

Unit04l  Prvsbj'torian 

Uiiit4iriau  

Morn  vi;ui 

Alnctui  Mothodint  Epiaoopal 

Union  Kvnnct'lical 

"SvYT  J oruHnl  mii  

ITnitwl  Bretliron 

Unknown 

Totil 


Number  of 

Number  of 

aeminariea. 

instmctors. 

17 

72 

14 

SO 

17 

37 

10 

30 

7 

33 

12 

46 

14 

30 

2 

2 

4 

12 

9 

8 

2 

6 

4 

8 

1 

C 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

A 

11 

117 

309 

Number  of 
stadenta. 


511 
322 


224 

133 

102 

81 

53 

47 

4:2 

21 

20 

18 

12 

8 

7 

43 


3,204 


LAW  scnooLS. 

There  are  forty  law  schools  in  the  United  Stat-es,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  professors,  and  1,722  students.  Of  the  States  having 
more  than  one,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Tennessee  liave  each  two;  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia  liave  three  each ;  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  four,  and  New  York  live.  Seventeen  States  have  no  law 
schools,  namely :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Delawai^e,  Floridji, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Ilamp- 
shire.  New  Jersey,  Oi-egon,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia; 
while  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Masssichusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin  have  one  each. 


MEDICAL  SCnOOLft. 


The  table  of  medical  schools  indicates  fifty-seven  known  as  regular, 
four  as  eclectic,  two  as  bot^uiic,  six  as  homeopathic,  nine  as  dental, 
and  sixteen  as  pharmaceutical  ;  total,  ninety-four.  Of  those  de- 
nominated regular,  Alabnina,  Connecticut,  Indiiina,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Vermont  have  each  one;  Cali- 
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fomia,  lowa^  EeDtnckv,  3lary1and,  Massacbnsetts*  Micbig^iTi,  Sontb 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  two:  Georpa.  Illinois,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  three:  Missouri  and  Peuns\lvania.  four:  Ohio,  live: 
and  New  York  eight.  Of  the  other  classes  Ohio  has  seven,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  each  five. 

JLIBRABIES.^ 

Public  libraries  are  at  once  an  in]i>ortant  means  and  a  valuable  index 
of  education.  The  following  summary,  dniwu  troni  the  table  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  refiort.  showing  their  distribntiou  in  the  Slates,  will 
not  be  without  value  and  interest.  Year  by  year  this  ofiii-e  should  l^e 
able  to  present  the  growth  of  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  all  forms  of 
eultnre. 


SUtM. 


11 


2— 


Califombi I  4 

Cmucrticot 13 

DeUware 4 

Gconna 1 

Illioou- 6 

Ittdiaim '  5 

lowB ,  2 

Kjumm     '  1 

Keotockj 4 

Lnaifaana 1 

Ifjine 10 

Mjtf^iftDd i  4 

IfaMachnaetts 29 

llicbi^zaui '  5 

MinurMita 3 

If  lAoiiktippi i  I 

IfiMnon I  S 


36.<«0 

3.«« 

127.  ^00 

1».  .>« 

14,0110 

000 

7.1« 

1.000 

61.  XM 

5a.  436 

47C.  IV 

le,5U> 


StatM. 


X<-l>ra«ka 

N>w  ll&nip^hire 

Nrw -Jt-nw-y    

New  York*. 

frtiifi 

Pi*Dii«vlTania 

KliuiJrIiUaDtl  

Siinlh  Carulma 

VfTRMVit , 

Virpnia  

We*i  V  iririma ' 

WiMvuiain 

IHstrirt  (if  CohnniHa ' 

Wa«luiigt4»ii  Territory 

United  StatcV ItO 


i  i 

1 

10  »0 

9 

46.  AM 

6 

ii.:«» 

16 

M-  |iW 

1 

1:2.1.^46 

19 

iji.sr* 

13 

1^43: 

i 

n.QQ* 

« 

I4.t«3 

*k 

2?.  406 

'           o 

4.Ta» 

1           1 

so.:oo 

« 

2!#,ftS> 

1 

«.d0l> 

7.000 


:i.3&5>,e37 


*  One  library,  containinf  112.000  vcdomea,  reporU^  bcre.  was  bnmed  in  the  Cbicafo  fire. 

It  is  manifest  that  much  more  can  be  done  than  has  been,  to  utilize 
the  libraries  coHected.  and  that  this  would  also  facilitate  their  increase. 
I  would  csill  special  attention  to  the  effort  of  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the 
able  superintendent  of  public  instniction  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  to 
remler  more  useful  the  public  school  libraries  of  that  city,  by  his  essay 
on  the  system  of  classification,  published  in  the  catalogue  of  that  library. 

BENEFACTIONS  TO  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTS. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  collect  the  statistics  of 
the  nnmberandamountof  the  giits  of  individuals  throughout  the  country* 
in  aid  of  education.  Although  the  reconl  attempted  by  this  Bureau  is 
doubtless  far  from  complete,  still  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  table  in 
the  Appendix,  which  gives  the  facts  in  detail,  are  most  sr.ri>Hsing  and 
gratifying,  summing  up  a  total  of  more  than  eight  million  dollai*s. 

It  is  Mieved  that  these  unsolicited  contributions  by  private  citizens 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the  comnmnity,  are  at  the  present  time 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Wealth  thus 
re<;ognizes  its  responsibility  and  indicates  its  wisdom,  for  the  education 
of  her  children  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  California  these  gifts  amount  to  $2,0()0,(MK> ;  in 
Connecticut  to  8S45,G(k>,  of  which  Yale  College  receives  $319,805  ;  in 
Georgia,  $1,000;  in  Inniana,  $537,025;  in  Illinois,  $391,0(N);  in  Iowa, 

*  For  libraries  connected  with  colIej|^*8  and  professional  schools  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  tables  relatii  g  to  these  Institutions  respcsetively. 
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875,000;  in  Kausas,  $50,000 ;  in  Louisiana,  $1,090;  in  Massachusetts, 
82,502,000,  of  which  Harvard  College  recetves  $4(10,000;  in  Minnesota, 
$50,550 ;  in  Missouri,  $205,000,  entirely  for  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  in  Michigan,  $15,000 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  $108,000,  of  which 
Dartmouth  College  receives  $121,000;  in  New  Jersey,  832.V>00,  of 
which  Princeton  College  receives  $223,500;  in  New  York,  $7G5,0(K); 
in  Ohio,  $2^3,250;  in  Oregon,  $5,000;  in  Pennsylvania,  $312,000;  in  Rhode 
L^^land,  824,(M)0 ;  in  South  Carolina,  $13,000;  in  Tennessee,  $4,000 ;  in 
Virginia,  $45,000 ;  in  Wisconsin,  $80,000 ;  making  a  total  of  $8,435,000. 

Of  these  individual  donations  two  were  ol  $1,000,000  or  over ;  twenty- 
three  were  of  $100,000  and  over;  fifteen  of  $50,0()0  and  over ;  eh*ven 
of  $25,000  and  over;  twenty  of  $10,000  and  over;  and  thirty  three  of 
$1,000  and  over. 

In  the  following  States  no  individual  benefactions  amounting  to  $1,000 
were  n^ported:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia. 

AMERICAN  EFFORTS  IN  AID  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 

China  and  Japan*  each  maintain  an  institution  presided  over  by  an 
American  educator.  American  teachers  and  American  merchants  may 
be  found  in  every  land.  The  school  system  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  entirely  the  outgrowth  of  the  eliorts  of  our  citi- 
zens. Oahu  College  at  Punaloa,  which  has  been  endowed  by  the  gor- 
emment  of  these  islands,  is  presided  over  by  an  American. 

Eobert  College,  at  Constantinople,  as  weil  as  its  noble  founder,  C.  R. 
Robert,  esq.,  of  New  York  City,  has  already  received  the  cordial  recog- 
nition of  the  Sultan;  This  institution,  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr 
Hamlin,  has  now  nearly  100  students,  and  graduated  its  first  da^s  of 
five  in  July,  1870.  In  Turkey  there  are  four  theoU>gical  schools,  with 
78  students;  seven  boarding-schools  for  girls,  with  151  pupils;* and  185 
common  schools,  with  5,079  scholars,  under  the  direction  of  an  American 
association ;  an(l  in  Syria  there  is  a  theological  school,  and  two  girls* 
boarding-schools,  with  05  pupils.  Details  in  regard  to  these  and  other 
interesting  etibrts  in  behalf  of  education  abroad,  will  be  found  in  the 
abstract  of  foreign  educational  intelligence  in  the  accompanying  papers. 

THE   LITERATURE   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  table  respecting  the  publication  of  city  reports  on  education  ex- 
hibits one  series  of  facts  related  to  the  literature  of  education. 

The  table  of  educational  publications,  as  far  as  reported,  shows  the 
activity  in  this  department  of  educational  work.  Twenty-six  publishing 
houses  report  the  issue  of  101  volumes,  which  would  average  207  pages 
per  volume. 

COST  OF    EDUCATION. 

At  the  special  solicitation  of  educators,  the  statistics  contained  in 
Table  XXI  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  education  in  the  different  States  of 
the  Union,  and  in  Table  XXll  as  to  the  cost  of  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  many  of  the  different  cities  of  the  Union,  were  obtained,  and 
the  results  are  presented,  as  an  indication  of  the  present  incom- 
pleteness and  unsatisfjictory  nature  of  this  class  of  comparisons,  as 
base<i  upon  pi-esent  accessible  statistics,  with  the  hope  that  philosopli- 

*  Yut  wb  are  iiifunued  that  in  Japan  the  Mikado  is  learning  the  German,  and  not  tho 
'^ugUoh  language. 
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ical  educators  may  be  stitnulated  to  n  revision  of  the  reconls  and  le- 
ports  of  these  facts,  t'roai  wliich  the  elenietits  iiHM?8Siiry  to  make  such 
au  inTestigatioQ  of  the  highest  value  must  be  derived. 

BtaOOL  EXPEKDITUEES  AND  VALUES  OF  PEOPEBTT. 

Space  and  time  will  not  jieriQlt  me  to  enter  inti>  tliosc  comparisons  of 
the  States  with  each  other  whieli  can  \m  made  tVoiit  the  niuterial  sup- 
plied ID  the  tableii  above  referi-ed  to.    I,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
folio  wing: 
Gradaaird  table,  tlioviiin  for  each  Stale  of  tke  Cfaioii  the  ptiblic-nchool  erpendilurf  per  rapila 

vf  Ike  teiutal  populalioK,  and  the  wmetMl  rulua(t»ii  0/  fropcrtij  per  capita  of  the  lalal 


1 

StatH. 

1 

1 

1 

stu«. 

1 

111 

i 

J 

HuMi-'-ur-t. 

(30  01+ 

'iiii 
'sii 

1ii 

dSD-t- 

«1W+ 
S15+ 

4  §li+ 

ttmia 

91 

3  W+ 
BO0+ 
•9  JU+ 

•n+ 

•M+ 

e 

7 

10 

U 
13 

Mi  so  Is 

ecoes 
*3e  13 

304  TS 

30 

3fi 

XirtrYork 

S'ii,::;::::;::::;:;:- 

KfDti.cky 

310  W 

*noni  Uw  report  ot  ttili  Bnnaa  for  ino. 

EDUCATION  AND  PAUPERISM. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  institntcd  by  this  ofBce  respeetinK  the  rein- 
tion»  of  c-dueittioti  to  pimperi»m  have  not  pro;;res8ed  fiar  enoiigili  to  call 
for  present  publication.  The  statistics  receiv(.>d  from  nine  estiiblish- 
ments  (Slate  or  countv)  for  the  sapport  of  ]ian))ei-s  show  the  total  num- 
ber of  adults  to  be  1,375 ;  minors,  ml ;  total,  li,3C2.  Of  these,  »5y  were 
unable  to  read  and  write,  iind  34  only  bad  receivetl  a  superior  education. 
Tlie  nnmlHT  of  native-born  was  1,I5V ;  of  foreitpi  birth,  l.OOli.  The  total 
expeuse  fur  the  year  was  $2Ui,!i7ii  5U.  Among  the  conditions  of  uduiis- 
Biou  to  these  establishments  are  ort>linnage,  destitution,  va{;;i-aucy,  and 
truancy. 

CENSUS  STATISTICS. 

Table  I  in  the  Appendix  has  been  derived  from  ad\'ance  tables  of  the 
census  of  1870.    The  urea  of  the  Stiites  in  square  miles  was  kindly  sap- 

8 lied  by  Hon.  Willis  Drumuioud,  Comuiissiouer  of  the  General  Land 
iffice. 
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PARENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

The  two  columns  sbowinju:  "both  parents  native,"  and  with  "one 
parent  only  foreign,"  are  deductions  from  the  statistics  of  the  census, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  whose 
families  native,  or  partially  native,  influences  prevail.  If  the  most 
important  steps  of  educatioki  are  taken  during  the  earlier  years  of  life, 
it  is  nece^isary  for  American  instructors  to  know  of  what  character  that 
education  for  our  population  is  to  be.  Countless  prejudices,  bigotries, 
moditieations  of  temperament,  and  consequent  difficulties  in  school  gov- 
ernment, And  here  their  cause,  and  the  educator  is  obliged  to  make  j)er- 
potual  allowance  for  them.  But  this  is  not  the  only  lesson  which  our 
new  census  has  for  us. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY,  1870. 

Former  decennial  censuses  are  very  far  inferior  to  this  one  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  illiteracy  presented.  The  census  of  184(>-  furnished  only  the 
number  of  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  writ^i, 
making  no  further  distinctions  of  nativity,  race,  or  sex.  The  censuses 
of  1850  and  1800  reported  the  number,  nativity,  race,  and  sex,  of  the 
free  illiterate  over  20  years  of  age,  but  failed  to  give  any  direct  infor- 
mation respecting  the  intelligence  of  the  minor  population. 

The  census  of  1870  shows  its  superiority  in  this  particular.  The 
number  of  persons  whose  illiteracy  has  been  reported  comprehends  all 
10  years  old  and  over.  As  many  persons  will  readily  acknowledge  their 
inability  to  write  who  will  not  confess  that  they  cannot  read,  and  as  the 
ability  to  write  is  a  very  useful  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  knowledge  of  reading,  the  whole  number  of  persons 
10  years  old  and  over  unable  to  read  (and  therefore  not  able  to  writ^) 
is  given  separately;  and  the  value  of  the  census  is  further  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  in  showing  the  age,  race,  and 
sex  of  all  those  unable  to  write  who  were  10  years  old  and  over.  These 
are  re^illy  the  illiterates  of  the  country,  and  never  before  has  there  been 
so  searching,  skillful,  and  complete  an  exhibition  of  the  facts  concerning 
them. 

This  office  was  only  able  to  give  to  the  public  the  first  summary  of 
these  deductions  from  the  census  of  1800,  after  the  close  of  the  decade. 
Now,  only  a  little  over  a  year  after  the  schedules  from  the  assistant 
marshals  were  phiced  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census 
for  1870,  he  has  furnished  the  data  from  which  this  office  has  prepared 
the  following  suggestive  tables,  tor  the  use  of  the  educators  of  the 
country,  before  the  second  year  of  the  decade  has  passed. 

NATIVITY  OF  ILLITERATES  IN  1870. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  parentage,  the  nativity  of  the  illit- 
erate population  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  and  the  following  table  is 
presented. 

As  only  general  causes  of  illiteracy  will  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  States  and  Territories  have  been  grouped  in  three  geographical 
positions,  designated  as  Northern,  Pacific,  and  Southern.  The  first  ^ 
comprises  all  the  present  States  in  which  slavery  did  not  exist  in  1800, 
except  the  three  on  the  Pacific  Slo[>e ;  the  second  includes  the  three 
Piicific  States  and  all  the  Territories  enumerated  in  the  census,  except 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  third  comprises  the  rest  of  the  States  and 
the  District. 

It  will  be  observed  that  persons  of  foreign  birth  furnish  nearly  one- 
lialf  the  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  division,  more  than  one-half  of  that 
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in  tlie  Pacific  division,*  about  one  ftfty-scveutb  part  of  that  in  tlio  Sonth- 
em  division,  and  more  tiian  one-seventh  of  that  of  the  whole  country. 

Tabley  derived  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Xlnth  Census^  skowintf  the  nnmber  of  native  and 
foreign  illiterate  persons  ten  ijears  old  and  over^  of  all  races,  in  the  States  and  TerritorisSf 
arranged  in  dicisians. 


States  and  Tcrritotieft. 


Grand  a^^gregate,  Uuitcd  Statoa 

Aggregate,  Nortbem  divifljk>ii ... 

Ifaiiw 

Sc V  Hampshiro 

Yrrmont 

Ifanachnnettii 

Bbodc«  Iitlaud 

CoouiTticnt 

NewT«»rk 

New  Jcnwy 

IVutwylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Inllaua 

WiMcousin 

IDinotM 

lliuncaota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

XTmnmim ,.,,  ....  ....................... 

Aggngate,  Pacific  divlaioii 

California..! 

(hvgou  

lfe\-ada 

Aiixmia  Territory 

WashiuflTtoii  TetTitoty 

JMabo  'IVrrritory 

Utah  Territorv 

Kootana  Territory 

Dakota  Ten-itory 

Wroniing  Territory 

Colonulo  Territory , 

New  Mexico  Ten^tory 

Aggregate,  Soathem  division ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DlHtrict  of  Colombia 

Vlr;;inia 

West  Virginia 

Xeiil-ucky 

North  Carolina 

Tenneiw<«.   ..'. 

South  Carolina 

Geor^a 

Alalmma '.. 

Fkirida 

Miiwiiwinpi 

MiiMouri w 

Arkansas 

Loiii«iana 

Texas 


Nmnbcr  of  illiterates. 


Native. 


4, 882,  SIO 


GOO.  n7 


7,!>86 
1.992 
3,90-2 
7, 912 
4,444 
5,678 

7J,  rm 
a>.7ac 

lS<Kb03 
134,103 

8;1.547 
113, 185 

14,113 

00;  605 
5,556 

24.980 

3.553 

•30.449 


74.504 


9,530 

3^0.j3 

98 

363 

853 

138 

3,334 
394 
758 
360 

6,568 
49,311 


4,117.589 


30.631 
126.907 

36.501 
444. 633 

78.389 
324.  945 
3!)7. 573 
362.955 
88!).  726 
4(r7.503 
382,143 

71.335 
3)3.483 
306.837 
13:J,  042 
36^.773 
803,334 


Foreign. 


777.864 


11.066 
7,  \.'M 
13,804 
89.8:» 
17.  477 
33.!  38 
168.  .'lOO 
24,901 
95.553 
3!».  070 
30.5HO 
13.»:i9 

4i.:eM 

42,979 

18.r<55 

80. 6il2 

1. 3  9 

4,101 


39.496 


23.106 

1, 424 

774 

8,401 

503 

3,350 

4,029 

524 

805 

336 

2r>5 

2.909 


72.383 


8,469 

8,593 

3,218 

1, 270 

3,101 

7,231 

117 

1,  742 

653 

1,090 

870 

568 

827 

15, 584 

297 

7,385 

18.360 


Total 


5,660,074 


665. 9^5  I      1.  :i56.  lOS 


19,093 
O.'W 
17.706 
97.7*: 
21.921 
29. 610 

241.  152 
54.6?*7 

23i.:i56 

irj.  173 
53. 137 

127,  124 
55,  441 

133, 584 

24.  413 

45,  ir72 

4.861 

24.550 


114,000 


31.  716 
4.427 

873 
2.753 
1.355 
3.388 
7,363 

918 
1.563 

603 

6.823 

52,220 


4, 189, 972 


33.100 
135.  499 

28,719 
445,893 

81.490 
332,  176 
307. 690 
31^1.697 
290.379 
468.593 
383.012 

71.803 
313.  310 
232.411 
133.  a39 
276.158 
221,703 


RAGES  AND  BAOE-PBEJUDIGE. 


From  the  statistics  of  "  Race''  iu  Table  1  of  the  Appendix,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  tbo  races,  is  derived. 
Of  every  10,000  inhabitants  there  are— 


In-tbeSutea 

In  tlHi  Territorlea. . 
la  the  whole  Union 


White. 


8,711 
8,711 
8,711 


Colored. 


1,269 
1,017 
1,266 


Chinese.    Indian 
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Tlie  canons  fact  is  here  shown  that  the  white  ra<5e  bears  generally  n 
constant  and  overpowering:  i*elation  to  all  the  others.  The  duties  of 
this  highly-gifted  numerical  majority,  this  practical  totality  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  force  toward  the  rest  of  the  population,  should,  it  seems, 
consist  in  the  exercise  of  justice  and  kindness,  the  supply  of  equul 
facilities  for  their  education  and  improvement,  and  the  protection  of 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  by  every  safeguard  of  usage  and  law. 

But  the  actual  state  of  things  is  precisely  the  reverse.  There  is 
probably  no  greater  obstacle  to  universal  education  than  this  raoe- 
prejudice.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  ordinary  manifestations,  but  records 
itself  in  the  enactment  of  prohibitory  laws,  in  its  eagerness  to  wound 
others  the  white  race  of  our  country  has  injured  itself.  The  ignorance 
to  which  it  once  sought  to  doom  the  negro  and  the  Indian,  and  in  which 
it  would  fain  now  try  to  keep  the  Chinese,  riot^  in  our  own  midst  and 
strikes  at  the  permanence  of  our  most  cherished  institutions. 

As  safely  may  one  race  exchide  another  from  the  benefits  of  medicine 
or  the  application  of  sanitary  laws.  No  city  would  think  of  tolerating 
the  small-pox  in  any  class  of  its  citizens  even  though  that  class  were  of 
another  race  j  for  it  has  been  so  terribly  written  that  this  physical  scourge 
in  its  deadly  unity  oversteps  all  boundaries  of  race,  that  the  dullest, 
most  bigoted,  and  stupidest  of  communities  realizes  perfectly  that  its 
only  hope  of  immunity  depends  on  the  protection  of  each  individual, 
and  every  class  composing  it. 

But,  what  bodily  disease  has  ever  wrought  the  terrible  evils  to  society 
that  come  from  that  ignorance  whose  children  are  destitution  and  crime  1 
The  despised,  neglected,  destitute,  and  ignorant  have,  in  past  times, 
more  than  once  destroyed  government^  and  may  do  so  again.  The 
chihlren  whom  society,  the  church,  and  the  school  fail  to  educate,  learn 
in  the  streets,  and  from  countless  te^achers  of  vice,  aided  by  those  grim 
masters,  hunger  and  want,  the  malign  arts  that  render  the  property  of 
onr  households,  the  virtue  of  our  women,  and  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  people  insecure. 

And  from  the  brief  table  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  this  race- 
prejudice  is  exercised  by  five  people  out  of  every  six  toward  one.* 

It  is  true  that  this  reproach  of  injustice  does  not  apply  equally  to 
every  State  and  community  ;f  but  in  those  parts  of  our  country  where 
individuals  of  these  proscribed  races  are  most  numerous,  and  where  con- 
sequently the  danger  of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  mental  darkness  is 
most  imminent,  the  prejudice  against  their  improvement  is  (for  many 
natural  and  some  unjustifiable  reasons)  most  difficult  to  overcome.  The 

*  Till*  white  population  being  33,588,989,  and  all  the  others  only  4,968,994,  of  whom 
4,880,009  an?  colored. 

t  PiioscHiPTiON  OF  RACK. — An  interesting  testimony  bearing  npon  this  point,  10 
found  in  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  students  of  Atlauta  University,  made  to 
the  governor  of  Georgia,  June  23,  1871,  and  signed  by  the  board  of  visitors,  Messrs. 
Joseph  K.  Brown,  W.  A.  Hemphill,  Williiini  L.  Srruggs,  John  L.  Hopkins.  John  H. 
Knowles,  D.  Mayer,  James  L.  Dunning,  Jared  Irwin  Whittaker,  S.  H.  Stout.  These 
gentlemen  refer  to  the  design  of  the  institution,  ^^  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough 
eduration  to  members  of  a  race  only  recently  elevated  to  citizenship,  and  much  of  its 
prescribed  curricultm  of  studies  being  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  other  institutions 
in  th«^  South  "  for  pupils  of  color. 

They  say  they  conducted  the  examination  in  a  manner  fairly  and  truly  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  mental  training  of  the  pupils ;  and  at  every  step  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  idea  that  the  members  of  the  African  race  are 
not  capable  of  a  high  grade  of  mtellectual  culture,  as  it  was  pn)ved  that  they  could 
master  intricjvte  problems  in  mathematics,  and  fully  comprehend  the  construction  of 
the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  classics.  "  Many  of  the  pupils  exhibite<l  a  degree  of 
mental  culture  which,  considering  the  length  of  time  their  minds  have  been  in  train* 
iug)  would  do  credit  to  members  of  any  race." 


T-.^i2IlL -CU.  J*^ 


IciOHaixa 1'.-^     lEiiiiMont iv.  2lr«.^ 

^.IPlillUfc. 2Sf.  IC 


iiiiii-wiL    Y^ihZ  -»  •;  *i7- litres  ir^  ii^.c*?  r±iz  rv:  ^"^  ::s  :;  .^•;-^ 
lu  1:1*1  i'^^  r*^sr»:C'sr:'2:r.fr*  -re'  "_:r  1.  zu.T'icr  x-:  :bc  ^rtdiTt  v  v.  *\v-,vj:vv 


to  th«?-tr  vfLr**-  :^IJ:v-^.r:Lrrt*w  :•:*:  -•<:?■:;:  :>  r».Tv  <ry:\<.\r  :':>::  :  v  :r^ 

••oat  of  vcr  i-lvTiAS;*::!  Tlcies*  10  nuz:-c  -:lr  ::-s:m::ir^:::>  ;h-;:  :v.;i.:c  ::n" 
Houfr  race,  a*  a  raoe.  i*  kt-p:  is  irroraL^v.  :Lr  :'^s;n:nu::Ml.:u'S  ^^r  ;;s 
reprfrs«*!OD  aD«l  the  ldod€-razif<$  10  ii^  in)piv»ven>eiii  ^nuiu.^Viv  ^a:  v.v.\ 
oraV»iy  app'y  tfcf-mselves  to  ihr  xv>:  of  :hr  ^-or.in'.nriTv,  :5rii  TV.o^jTvrtnw 
which  be^!i  hj  bein^  xhr  onlaine^l  autl  irir.ii  ivi;t!:i;on  ot  ;ho  ^u^:\\ 
becomes  at  last  the  heritage  01  the  white  als^Vi  ouil  the  iViuuuni  t;u:>^'  ot 
liie  whole  State. 

SACE   ILLITESACT. 

It  « ill  be  obseired  also  that  the  white  illitoratos  of  the  ruiunl  St;>ti>* 
oatnaniber  those  of  all  other  races,  lu  the  Northern  division,  out  ot 
every  foiirteeu  illiterates  ihirteeu  are  while.  In  the  raiitii-  «H\ isioiu 
oat  of  every  twenty-three  illiterates,  twrniy  are  white:  in  the  South* 
eni  division,  out  of  every  forty-two  illiterates  tiftt*en  are  white. 

Tliese  statistics,  it  will  be  observeti.  show  nothing  but  the  liitVen^iuvs 
of  race,  and  give  no  clue  to  the  relative  pit^inutituis  of  illiteraex  in  the 
different  sections  to  their  whole  iK>i»ulation.  Those  facts  will  Iv  iVuin^l 
in  the  other  tables. 
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Table,  derived  from  advanced  sheets  of  the  Ninth  Census,  showing  the  numtfer  of  illiterate 
persons,  ten  years  old  and  over,  of  the  different  races  in  the  States  and  Territories^  arranged 
in  divisions. 


8tatM  and  Territorios. 


Grand  agf;regate,  United  State*. 
Aggregate,  Northern  division.. . 


Maine 

New  llampabire 

VermiMit 

MaMwiclinm^tts 

KLimIo  iHlund I. 

Coiiiii^.l  icut 

New  York 

New  JiTHoy 

PeuuHvl  vauia 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiatia 

WiHcoiisin 

lUinoifl 

Miimusuta 

Iowa  

Nohnmka 

KOUMS 


Aggregate,  Paoifio  dlTiaion 


California 

Orepm 

Nevada  

A  rizoiin  Territory 

WaHhiii;;ton  Territory 

Idahi)  T<*rritory 

ITtali  Territory  

Moutiiiia  Tfrritory. . . . , 

Dakota  Tonitory , 

"Wvomlug  T«'rriti*ry .  - . 

OoWado  T«n  itory 

Now  Mexico  Territory 


Aggregate,  Southern  diyidou. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

DiHtVict  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Wc«t  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Nortl)  Carolina 

Toniii'rttww 

Sontli  C;uroUua 

(Teory:ia 

.Alabama 

Florida 

Mi(i8itii8inpi..r 

MiaMHin 

ArkauHaa 

LoniHiana 

Texas 


Number  of  illiterates. 


White. 


3.879.543 


1.9G2.113 


1(4.  d74 

9,831 

17.584 

95.  :)7(l 

21,  o:u 

37,913 
330,513 

46.3t^i 
a(Xi.458 
15-i,383 

48,G49 
118.761 

54.845 
133,  (i34 

2:1,933 

44. 145 
4.630 

IC.  978 


Colored. 


ChinoHC  and 
Indians. 


3, 7G3, 991 


91.093 


173 

95 

116 

3,148 

870 

1,  (i75 

10,  (139 

8,297 

15.893 

80,7G6 

3,(k»5 

8,254 

:\co 

9,949 
111 

1,5-^4 
305 

7, 3G2 


101. 091 


80,156 

3,411 
053 

2,78!) 
833 
486 

7,096 
643 
914 
481 

6,504 
51.133 


1.503 


910 

90 

31 

1 

34 

II 

23 

06 

31 

49 

146 

116 


1. 516, 339 


11,380 

46,793 

4,870 

133,538 

71,493 

301,  f.77 

191.901 

178.  737 

55.  U77 

124,  9:J5 

93, 059 

18.9(!4 

48,038 

161. 763 

64,095 

50,749 

70,895 


3, 671. 396 


11,830 

88,703 

33,843 

323. 3:)6 

9,997 

131.050 

305. 033 

1H.\»4I 

33.').  \M 

343.041 

3IH),  8!»8 

53.  804 

364.733 

60,033 

69.333 

934.993 

150, 017 


16,540 


3,897 


11,400 


Total. 


5, 060, 074 


1, 356. 103 


19.0S3 
9,936 
17.706 
97.743 
31, 931 
39. 616 

241,153 
54,687 

333,:i36 

173. 178 
53,137 

137,  IM 
55.441 

13:1. 5M 

34.413 

45.673 

4.801 

34,550 


114,000 


31,716 

4.497 

873 

3,753 

1,355 

3,388 

7,363 

918 

1,563 

608 

6,833 

53.336 


4. 189, 979 


33,100 
135,496 

38.710 
445.893 

81.490 
333,176 
397.  two 
304.697 
3!>0.  :n9 
46rt,S93 
383.013 

71,803 
3i;i,  310 
333,411 
i:<3,338 
376, 1.^8 
231, 703  • 


THE  ILLITERACY  OF  SEX. 

There  are  also  iuteresting  statistics  beariDg  ou  the  relative  instruction 
and  tlie  illiteracy  of  the  sexes. 

In  our  own  country  the  public-school  'system,  in  many  of  the  States 
reaching  every  village  and  neighborhood,  is  the  great  instrumentality  in 
producing  the  equal  education  of  the  sexes.  Here  the  feudal  and  monastic 
notions  respecting  the  inferior  importance  of  female  education  have  had 
little  influence  and  are  rapidly  disappearing.  To  no  man  who  reflects 
can  the  education  of  women  be  a  matter  of  indifference;  for  on  the  chjir- 
acter,  intelligence,  and  cultivation  of  the  mother  depend,  t-o  an  incredible 
extent,  the  early  instruction,  the  future  habits,  and  the  mental  tone  of  her 
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children ;  to  her  the  world  looks  for  the  grace  of  manner^  the  parity  of 
purpose  and  of  life,  the  sympathy  of  heart,  and  the  rectitude  of  moral 
sense  in  which  her  sex,  her  tastes,  and  her  disposition  enable  her  to  excel 
the  opiK>site  sex. 

When  women  are  coarse,  or  ignorant,  or  impure,  the  society  they  are 
members  of,  the  nice  they  belong  to,  the  community  they  live  in,  and 
the  men  around  them  will  infallibly  degenerate. 

The  Chinese  and  Indian  illiterates,  not  being  divided  as  to  sex,  are 
omitted  from  the  following  table.  In  the  Northern  division  the  female 
illiteracy  is  tifty-eight  per  cent.,  in  the  Pacific  division  tifty  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  Southern  division  about  tifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  illiteracy. 

Tuble,  derived  from  advanced  $heet$  of  the  Ninth  CenBua,  $houing  the  nnmher  of  male  and 
female  illiterate  persons^  ten  years  old  and  over,  (Chinese  and  Indian  excluded,)  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  arranged  in  divisions. 


States  and  Torritoriea. 


Grand  aggregate  for  the  United  States 
Aggregate,  Northern  division 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire. 

Ycrmont 

Xassaehasetts... 
Bhode  Island — 

Connecticut 

VewTork 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsvlvania 

Ohio 

IfSchigan 

lodiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois  

lAlnnesota 

Iowa 

Kebraska 


Aggregate,  Pacific  division. 


Califbmia 

Oregon 

Vevada  

Ariiona  Territory 

Washington  Territory. 

Idaho  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Ifontana  Territory . . . . 

Dakota  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory . . . 

Colorado  Territory 

Hew  Mexico  Territory 


Aggregate,  Southern  division 


Delaware 

Maryland , 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia i 

Kentacky 

Horth  Carolina 

TenDctwee 

Booth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Plorida. ■ 

Mississippi 

Missoor! 

Arkansas 

Lonisiana 

Texas 


Nomber  of  illiterates. 


Male. 


3,008,847 


571, 954 


9.G44 

4,581 

0,283 

37,075 

8,C81 

12.374 

06,977 

83,409 

82,457 

75, 248 

86,598 

53,313 

25.660 

59, 494 

11,234 

20,965 

2,564 

13,391 


51. 517 


15,155 

1,8S 
517 

1,587 
573 
344 

3,206 
534 
513 
399 

3,366 
83,448 


1, 985, 37ti 


10,973 

61,  U81 

11,418 

211, 278 

3C,  584 

157, 239 

195,  (m 

1G3, 195 

137, 246 

820.053 

181.309 

34,666 

150,984 

105, 765 

63,194 

133,  351 

110,448 


Female. 


3,034,887 


781. 851 


9,403 

5,345 

8,417 

60,649 

13,220 

17. 214 

144. 175 

31,274 

139.894 

97,901 

84,706 

73,702 

89,539 

74, 079 

12,809 

84,  704 

8,271 

11,949 


51,077 


11,919 

1.628 

157 

1,143 

284 

153 

3,910 

175 

•      433 

131 

3.344 

27,801 


2.202.359 


TotaL 


5, 643. 534 


1,353,205 


19.047 
9,986 
17,700 
97, 724 
21.901 
29.588 

241. 158 
54.683 

8-22.351 

irj.  149 
51.304 

127, 015 
55, 205 

133,573 

24,043 

45,609 

4.835 

24.340 


102.594 


27,074 

3.501 
674 

8,7:« 
857 
497 

7,118 
700 
945 
530 

6,710 
51,249 


4. 187. 735 


12.127 

23,100 

73.514 

135.  495 

17.  :joi 

28.719 

234,496 

445. 774 

44,906 

81.490 

174.888 

332.127 

201,301 

396,993 

201.473 

364,666 

153,085 

890.331 

248,523 

468, 57« 

801, 648 

382,957 

37,132 

71,798 

101, 767 

312, 751 

116.620 

2i>2.385 

70,123 

VXi,  317 

142. 391 

275.748 

111,064 

881,518 

6*0K 
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SEX   ILLITERACT  OF  ENGLAND,  1841-18C9. 

There  has  pot  been  time,  since  these  statistics  from  the  census  ofBcials 
vei'e  obtaiued,  to  andcrtake,  with  the  small  force  at  my  command,  such 
a  comparison  ^rith  the  statistics  contaiued  iu  the  census  of  previous 
years,  and  in  those  of  foreign  conntries,  as  might  be  prohtabic  and  io- 
t«restiDg.  The  following  extracts  and  table  are,  however,  taken  from 
the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  registrar  general  of  England  for 
the  year  1869,  as  furnishing  a  standard  of  comparison  : 

"Tliirty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety -nine  men  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  hfty-eight  women  made  marks  id 
signiug  the  marriage  register  in  the  year  ISCO.  Of  lUU  men  married, 
20,  and  of  100  women  28,  did  not  sign  their  names.  The  returns  con- 
tiuae  to  afi'ord  proofs  of  slow  improvement  in  the  elementary  education 
of  the  people  iu  the  year  under  review ;  out  of  every  100  persons  mar- 
ried 17  were  able  to  write  their  names  in  excess  of  the  number  in  1811, 
28  years  previously.  The  improvement  has  been  greater  in  womea 
than  iu  men.  In  1841,  io  100  marriages  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  who  sigued  by  mark  was  33  and  49,  respectively,  and  iu  1869  it 
was  20  and  28." 


Ill 


li 


i3(i,ei9 


ADULT  AND  MINOR  ILLITERACY,  1870. 
Whether  the  illiteraey  shown  by  the  preceding  tables  has  passed  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  state,  the  family,  and  the  school — whether  it 
has  become  voter,  citizen,  parent — are  questions  of  grave  import. 
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IkhU,  derirei  Jram  advance  9keet»  of  the  Mnik  Cem9U9,  tikowimf  the  uwaher  of  UliUratt 
penon^  aduU  and  mUnor,  ten  yeart  oid  and  aver,  {Chinese  and  Indian  exdudcd,)  in  the 
State$  and  Territorieij  arranged  in  dicmons. 


States  and  Tenitoriea. 


Gnnd  aggregate,  United  Statea. 
Aggregate,  Nortbem  diTiakm — 


Maine 

Kew  Hampahire. 

▼ermont 

Kaaaachasetta  .. 
Bhode  Island — 

Connecticat 

Kew  York 

Sew  Jemey 

FennaTlrania — 

OUo 

llteliigan 

Indiana 

Witoonain 

minaU 

Hhineaota 

Iowa 

Kebraaka 


Aggregate,  Pacific  division 


CalifiDfmia 

Oregon 

Kerada 

Arizona  Territory 

Waalilngton  Territory. 

Idaho  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Montana  Territory — 

Bikota  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory . . . 
Colorado  Territory  — 
Kew  Mexico  Territory. 


Aggregate,  Sonthem  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentacky 

Korth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alalwnia 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

T^oniwiana 

Tezaa 


Komber  of  illiteratea. 


Adnlt. 

21  years  old 

and  over. 


3.637.433 


1,077,297 


13,417 
7,656 
13.394 
65,676 
16,786 
24.004 

l»ej,747 
4-2,821 

190.838 

125,405 
37,485 

100,341 
40,607 

105.7(9 

18,231 

35,915 

2,268 

17,907 


70,534 


23,006 

2,257 
621 

1,935 
640 
430 

3,335 
527 
727 
457 

4.490 
32,109 


2, 489. 591 


16,002 

92,471 

22,112 

275,592 

46,354 

187.717 

174,  834 

225,713 

179. 145 

275, 342 

237,791 

44,334 

191, 136 

123. 493 

81.750 

183,637 

132,168 


Minor, 

10  years  to  21 

yesrsoid. 


2,006.112 


275,906 


5,630 

2.270 

4,306 

12,048 

5,115 

5,584 

42,405 

11,862 

31,513 

47,654 

13,819 

26.674 

14,598 

27,864 

5,812 

9,754 

2,567 

6,433 


Total 
10  years  old 
and  over. 


32,060 


4,068 

1,244 

53 

795 

217 

67 

3,783 

182 

218 

73 

2. 230 

19.140 


1,696,144 


7,098 

43,024 

6,607 

170.182 

35.136 

14i  410 

222.159 

138.955 

111.186 

193,234 

145,166 

27.464 

121,615 

98,892 

51,567 

92,105 

89,344 


5,643.534 


1,353,205 


19,047 
9,9;26 
17,700 
97.734 
21,901 
29,588 

241.152 
54,683 

292,  :»i 

173,149 
51.304 

127.015 
55,205 

133,573 

24,043 

45,669 

4,835 

24.340 


102,504 


27,074 

3,501 
674 

2,736 
857 
497 

7,118 
709 
945 
530 

6,710 
51,249 


4, 187, 735 


23,100 
135,  495 

28,719 
445. 774 

81,490 
332,127 
396,093 
364,668 
290,331 
468,576 
382,957 

71,798 
312, 751 
222,385 
133. 317 
275, 742 
221. 512 


BAGE  AND  SEX  OF  THE  ADULT  ILLITERACY. 

The  following  table  displays  these  facts.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  in  this  country  about  1,585,000  illiterate  male  adults,  of  whom 
abont  743,000  are  whites;  that  in  the  Northern  division  there  are  about 
395,000  whit^  and  34,000  colored,  in  the  Pacific  division  about  35,000 
white  and  750  colored,  and  in  the  Southern  division  about  313,000 
white  and  807,000  colored  males,  who  cannot  write,  and  yet  who  are  or 
may  become  voters. 

There  are,  of  white  female  adults,  (21  years  old  and  over,)  unal 
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■write,about  610,000  in  the  Northern  division,  about  34,000  in  the  Pacific 
diviBioHj  audabout484,000inthe9oiitbernilivi8ion.  The  colored  female 
ailult  illiterates  number  about  38,000  in  tUe  Northern  ilivision,  500  in 
the  Pacillc,  and  885,000  in  the  Southern.  There  are.  therefore,  in  the 
whole  country  2,052,000  ignorant  women,  most  of  whom  are  or  may  be- 
come mothers  of  children  and  trainers  of  families. 

While  every  preceding  census  has  shown,  and  the  forthcoming  one 
will  probably  also  show,  that  the  males  preponderate,  there  are  actually 
nearly  467,000  more  ignorant  womeu  than  ignorant  men  in  the  United 
States ;  of  this  majority  219,000  are  iu  the  Northern  division,  and  of  these 
about  215,000  are  white  womeu. 


states  anil  Torriloriiu. 

Mule  lulnlU. 

T. 

malo  ailaltA. 

White. 

OJoiud. 

ToliiL 

Wliito- 

Colored. 

Total. 

143.  «H 

.6*1. 9« 

l.iS5.3i1 

i.iae.53J 

IHI3,S4B 

3.053,079 

Aggregat.,  NOTthBul  diYW™  .... 

Xi.\sa 

33.  Bit 

«S,0T3 

«B,9J9 

38.245 

848.  SS4 

fl,5lfl 
30,920 

i.S 

41.  »9 

Si 

B5S 
fi.9H 

S91 

i 

113 

a,  BIO 

si 

3lil4d 

II 

13,417 

a.n5 

4,225 

is 

I1B,T411 

11«,S«I 
68,4411 

aS 

e,l7S 

.  1.W4 

4,88a 
3,500 

JS 

3,181 

a,9ss 

'?? 

AggWgala,pMi&<dlviJon 

3S,30B 

7« 

3fl,051 

33,  an 

512 

34,483 

1.1(11 
1,111 

399 
3S« 

e 

33 

ia.Kio 

il 

1,143 

HUM 

9,8:n 

161 
0,180 

3oe 

339 

*■'» 

ID 

S.190 

it.  IS 

Aitgr«girte.Sonth«nidlTWoii 

318,  Ml 

M7.S18 

1.1-J0.SI9 

484,583 

884.789 

1,389,  57a 

3.we 
.13.  .m 

Si 
11 

i 

EkMl 

as 

■ii 

isa.4.io 
an.  Ilea 

|i 

84;  140 

4,5Gfl 

II 

siIdoi 
M;ia4 

19,845 

10.751 
10(1.  US7 

li 

08,344 
n^ 
^^ 

ti.sea 

8.171 
52,004 

151893 

it<Bsa 

t'SS^ 

Ti.'^ 

n!^ 

K  % 


.        X 


'..■     •I.'. .  '       '  ■-■\  ■.  '■.    .  vv 


:    1  •>;..■ 


\    • 


f—   _'  -  —  -  -«  « 


.» 


1  — ^ 


'   k 


■_  •_  •  : 


'  I  •■ 


\\ 


.-i  »    •  •. 


.v^',   *       ^x     A     s; 


■- ^ 


X    \\ 


,«<k< 


•<;,\' 


•  *  k1*'>     ^      •«     ^^  V    ^  11-1 


«  •  k       ^        •      « 

>  «  •     1  «  <\ 


-:~»~   V-:    :.  ,•.  ;    . 

-.  "'-■  '1.  i  ■•  ■:'    ~*'^.  » • 

r    • .  .  •  •     •  II  -^«        ..."   A  . 

^I'*-  ■•:*.".•  ■!«       Z^l*^    SIT"  "  '    '">       T    '    •:  St 

"*-'---*!-   i"-i~  1" -    j-zLi'^  .K    r.vjk.-u.v-  A.: 

Xory  »-ii.:i'»#r.     XL' V  ,:r\-:..':  T..V  I'.si  :>r  vv^/.V.v^  ov  us*  >o;in*;  um  m.uu 
Itn»>i;Ifr«::*-iL  trirv  V.  I'il  r..r:;i  r.:0  i/.:UM,;:o  .uuilis  oi'  tho  uo\t   k;vnort5^M\ 

-  * 

nation  tht-  irsuiis  vi  tlit-  iaUiiess,  moiuaUonHu.  m\\\  };,\\^s\  wUw^  \\1u»  \\ 
MOW  .>uiiuu:i«l  thfin. 

For  tLe  uiiintdli;;eut  i-hiUl  or  voiub,  ibo  o\hu';»ioi'  m;».\  li;»\o  k^»»»»I 
liojK?  of  fntiiie  ouliuiv  and  knowUHl;;^.  but  \ri'\  luilo  i»»i  tho«io  who 
havo  IxM'ome  men  ami  wonuMi.  Tin*  follow  in:;  slimsin-M  sl»ow  I  ho  nnn\ 
b<rr  who  Inive  probably  passi'd  boxoml  all  oppo»hinil>  ol  ni*«tnniioM. 
witliout  bein»r  abli*  to  writ o,  an^l  lln»  nnnibor  for  Un*  ^'.roaU^i  pad  oi  w  honi 
there  may  yet  bo  some  possible  ediU'atioinil  lraininii\. 

In  the  Northern  division  moiv  than  7?>  ptM*  rent,,  in  I  ho  I'lU'lllr  «ll\  1 1 
ion  more  than  08  per  eent.,  and  in  tin*  Sontht^rn  di\i  ilon  nnno  Ihnn  hi 
per  cent,  of  tho  illiteratt^  an*  adnlts.  Then*  an*  nnue  Ihiin  l\\hi>  tt  i 
niany  adnlt,  and  more  tlmn  fonr  tinn*s  as  nniny  minoi  lllllenilo  pi-iiiin  ■ 
in  the  Southern  division  than  in  all  the  nvil  nf  IheniunliN  Ni.iil\ 
UOO,(KK)  persons  from  10  years  old  to  '.M  .scarn  old  In  IhoMonlhiin 
States  are  without  knowledge  of  the  merest  rmllnienlM  ol  I'duriiMiiii, 
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Table,  derived  from  adeaaco  nhala  of  tlie  NJnlh  Cenmn,  thoiring  the 
atinors  ICkinete  and  ladiau  e/tdaded)  in  the  Slates  and  I'eiTilo 

age  and  raoe  of  the  illiterate 
■ite,arranged  in  diriirioiit. 

MlnormtlOtaM.! 

BlAtaB  and  TvmloriFa. 

..ton. 

«to«. 

Whlto. 

Colocod. 

ToUL 

■WhlW. 

CDlOTfd. 

ToUL 

Gnnd  BesregstP,  DnitedSIatoB... 

ua.a3 

433.333 

.0T8,5«V 

«M.3« 

M5.m 

BSD,  MS 

Aggragsle,  Nortbom  dlTWon 

131,513 

7.(Ba 

133.153 

1A*56 

11,300 

130,  7M 

3.1M 

4.SS» 

if.eat 
^^ 

11,  ess 

fl,590 

4G 

tns 

TO 

so 

3 
li 

■!:i 
1 

i 

ss 

li;K! 

5,  MS 

Uaitt 

330 
1,M0 

1.S38 
■M 

Sl«4 

a.:« 

.^^ 

^tr^ 

16.  ew 

lU 

la.siQ 

H,B19 

»M 

15,  on 

San 

30 
B.433 

30 

1 

2 

53 

no 
9.tia 

a,  018 

" 

s,0Ra 

490 
91 

slceo 

23 

A({eTeg.ta,  aonthnin  diTtoion- . . 

<M,ai4 

*85.58a 

iH0,J3a 

SS3.971 

mm 

TTJ.IIS 

si 

11 
1 

AS 

«3.fie& 

11 

si 
as 

37, 489 

3,683 

m 

31,711 

ToiilC 

■81:1!! 

'•1.^.38 

II 

ai.*)8 

11,  IM 

1 

ia.Hi8 

1S,3S3 

AS 

l,-704 

li 
li 

si 

ta,iio 

t^^f^ 

13,4-iS 

fi8,4tS 

Sfl.70T 

HOMICIDES,  iseg-To. 

The  foregoing  tables  point  to  certain  peculiar  featnres  of  the  illittracy 
of  the  coantry.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  homicides  in 
the  States  and  Territories. 

Of  the  2,047  homiuidea  so  reported,  417  were  in  the  Northern  division, 

261)  in  tlie  Pacific,  and  1,361  in  the  Sonthern.     The  Indians  iJerpetruted 

11  of  those  in  the  first  division,  and  74  of  those  in  the  second.     Even 

if  it  be  merely  a  coincidence  that  ignorance  and  homicides  go  baud  iu 

M.^ftDd,  it  is  a  «urious  one. 
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TabUyfrom  advance  sheets  of  the  Ninth  CensuSy  showing  the  number  of  homicides  during  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1870,  in  the  States  and  Territories^  arranged  by  divisions. 


States  and  Territories. 


Grand  aggregate,  United  States 

Aggregate,  Northern  division.. 

Haine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Termont  

Maasacbnsctts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

liicbigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Aggregate,  Pacific  division 

California 

Oregon 

Nei^kda 

Arizona  Terri  tory ; 

Washington  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Montana  Territory , 

Dakota  T(^rritory 

Wyomius  Territory 

Colorado  Territory  

New  Mexico  Territory , 

A^ggref^te,  Southern  division... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  

Virginia   , 

West  Virginia 

Kentncky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee    

South  Carolina 

Georgia t 

Abtbama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas , 


Number  of  homicides. 


Male. 


1,897 


379 


6 

1 

0 

16 

4 

6 

56 

5 

57 

53 

10 

30 

4 

49 
5 
S3 
11 
37 


S61 


40 

5 

18 

44 

8 

8 

1 

36 

4 

13 
36 
&4 


1,364 


4 

17 
10 
61 
0 
71 
43 

111 
34 

109 
96 
40 
83 
93 
70 

111 

304 


Female. 


150 


45 


1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
14 
0 
3 
8 
1 
8 
3 
7 
0 
1 
0 
5 


8 


5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 


97 


0 
3 
3 
10 
0 
3 
5 
6 
8 
8 
4 
4 
7 
1 
6 
17 
19 


TotaL 


2.047 


417 


7 

1 

0 

23 

5 

6 

70 

5 

60 

54 

11 

33 

6 

56 

5 

84 

11 

43 


369 


45 

5 

19 

44 

6 

8 

1 

37 

4 

13 

37 

54 


1.361 


4 

20 

13 

71 

9 

73 

48 

117 

36 

116 

100 

44 

89 

94 

76 

138 

333 


Bemarks. 


By  Indians,  1. 
By  Indians,  10. 


By  Indians,  31. 


By  Indians,  94. 
By  Indians,  4. 
By  ludinns,  11. 
By  Indians,  4. 


EATIOS  OP  ILLITERACY,  1870. 

If  the  work  on  the  census  haxl  progressed  sufficiently  to  have  fur- 
nished the  statistics  of  the  age  and  sex  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States,  the  comparison  between  the  illiteracy  of  the  different  divisions 
and  of  this  census  with  its  predecessors  would  not  have  to  be  deferred, 
as  it  must  be  for  the  present. 

In  order  to  gather  up  the  statistics  presented  in  one  view,  the  follow- 
ing table  has  been  calculated  in  this  office.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population  of  the  respective  divisions,  the  total  illit- 
eracy of  the  Northern  is  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  less 
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tlian  one-flftli  of  that  of  the  Soutliern ;  tliat  the  native  illiteracy  of  the 
Nortliern  division  is  less  than,  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  Southeiu  ;  that 
the  white  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  less  than  ouc-balf  of  that  of  the 
Soutliern ;  that  the  colored  illiteracy  of  the  Northeru  m  about  one  forty- 
eighth  part  of  that  in  the  Southern  ;  and  that  in  the  Southern  division 
the  aditit  male  illiteracy  is  nearly  four  and  one- half  times,  aud  tlie  total 
minor  illiteracy  JDOre  wan  ten  times,  as  great  as  that  in  the  Korthem 
division. 

BaaoiofUlitmuy,  1870. 


OtiUnan. 

OfO,..h,«...,»,.^™.-,. 

i 

aij-ainoH 

Minor.. 

E7 

^ 

r* 

f 

^ 

1 

■i 

1 

k 

i 

1 

1 

■i 

i 

1 

■i 

■1 

2 

s 
1 

1 

1 

S 

s 

*t 

- 

fi 

- 

m 

c 

fL 

_s_ 

— 

e 

s. 

^ 

mMinn 

Nctrlh-ndiTiirfon 

»,0OH,;ii."i 

SuoOi'ii  dlvliioD, 

£]a 

<BI4 

uuu 

nil 

l.H 

ai 

10, 000 

38,SM.«S3 

Pnltwl  State...  . 

u. 

190 

au 

" 

"• 

OJ 

511 

M 

^' 

A3 

53 

38 

ai 

m.^ 

Stati$ttet  <if  foreign  itUUraeg  firont  Eunpean  « 

ILLITBRACY  a 


ATTENOAKCB  A 

Ont  of  every  100  children  between  the  nfreB  of  eix  aod  thirteen,  tlicre  atlended 
Bcb<Kil,  iiiSnxon;,Frii88iH,  andWiirrcmbrr);.  9uto09;  Switzerland. 9&tu!HJ;  Biiviiriaaiid 
D«nni.irk,B!>:  Franco, ?8;  Sweden,  97;  NirtherlondB,  Belgium,  und  Enclniid,  Ti'i  to77; 
Metklenlmrg,  M ;  Austria,  51;  Spain,  46;  Itnly  and  Poland,  ite;  Greece,  aS;  Portugal, 
14;  Turkej,  11;  Russia,  G.    - 


a  ORKERAL  FACTS  WITH  REGARD  T 


ILLITERACY  L 


EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES, 


Anatria. — Hungary:  City  of  fizeeedin,  populstioD,  70,000;  number  nnablo  to  rood  and 
write,  4tf,000. 

Ji!««iiro.— In  Arehongel,  only  1  ontof  pvervl,166of  Ihp  population  can  read  and  write, 

i((7ift«ni.— In  the  town  of  Ronlere,  ont.  of  13,774  inhnbirantu  9,t*4a  could  neither  read 
nor  wrilu.  In  tho  factory  districtR  of  Uclginm,  out  of  1,000  workmen  only  100  could 
read  an<l  write ;  of  the  rest,  50  ouly  conid  read. 

jPVapjce. — Out  of  130  French  officers  piisonera  of  war  at  KonigBberg,  Prnssia,  17  conId 
not  even  write  their  namefl. 

STATISTICS  FROM  OTHER    SOURCES. 

The  i-esult  of  an  iuvestigation  made  in  the  ofBce  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  postal  and  revenue  receipts  and  the  number  of  patents  issued,  to 
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the  illiteracy  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  presents  considerations 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arkansas  was  one 
to  every  37,267  persons,  while  in  Connecticut  there  was  one  patent 
issued  to  every  966  persons.  In  Arkansas  there  are  sixteen  adults 
unable  to  write  te  every  one  hundred  inhabitants;  in  Connecticut  there 
are  four  adults  unable  to  write  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In 
Arkansas  the  receipts  of  internal  revenue  are  twenty-six  cents  and  nine 
mills  per  capita  ;  in  Connecticut  the  receipts  are  two  dollars  and  fifty 
four  cents  per  capita.  In  Arkansas  there  resulted  during  the  last  year 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  a  dead  loss  of  over  forty-nine  cents  for 
each  inhabitant  of  the  State,  a  loss  in  amount  almost  double  the  internal 
revenue  receipts  from  the  State  I  In  Connecticut  there  accrued  a  net 
profit  to  the  Post  Office  Department  of  twenty-six  cents  per  capita.  In 
Florida  there  are  twenty-three  adults  unable  to  write  to  every  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  In  that  State  one  patent  was  issued  to  every  31,291 
inhabitants,  or  only  six  in  the  entire  State.  The  internal  revenue  col- 
lected amounted  to  sixty-four  cents  per  capita  (of  the  entire  population.) 
From  that  State  the  Post  Office  Department  suffered  a  loss  of  ninety -two 
cents  per  capita.  Contrast  this  with  California,  where  the  number  of 
patents  issued  was  one  to  every  2,422  inhabitants,  and  the  amount  of 
internal  revenue  collected  was  six  dollars  and  forty-three  cents  per 
capita !  There  was  a  loss  to  the  Post  Office  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
capita^  but  this  deficit  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  long  lines  of  trans- 
portation, to  the  cost  of  which  the  thinly-settled  intervening  sections  do 
not  greatly  contribute.  But  in  California  there  are  only  four  adults 
unable  to  write  to  every  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  Tennessee  twelve  adults  are  unable  to  read  and  write  to  every  one 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  State  pays  internal  revenue  at  the 
rate  of  sixty-nine  cents  per  capita^  while  Ohio,  in  which  there  are  four 
illiterate  adults  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  pays  five  dollars  and 
sixty -eight  cents  internal  revenue  per  capita. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  three  adult  illiterate  persons  out  of 
every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  the  excess  of  post-office  receipts  above 
expenditures  was  over  $735,000. 

Whatever  other  course  would  require  consideration  in  a  close  and  final 
examination,  the  relation  of  education  to  revenue,  patents,  and  postal 
service  is  apparent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  resources  of  this  Bureau,  though  greater  than  at  the  time  of 
making  my  last  report,  are  still  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  me  to 
adequately  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  made  upon  it.  I  there- 
fore recommend — 

First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  this  office,  so  that  the 
diflerent  divisions  may  each  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  chief.  Until 
this  is  done  the  Bureau  cannot  attain  that  efficiency  which  the  public 
exi>ect  and  have  a  right  to  demand. 

Second.  That  sufficient  accommodations  be  furnished  for  the  requisite 
number  of  clerks,  and  for  the  library  and  various  educational  works  and 
apparatus,  the  proper  collection  and  preservation  of  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  fullest  usefulness  of  this  office. 

Third.  That  additional  funds  for  the  publication  of  circulars  of  infor- 
mation may  be  furnished  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand,  which 
outruns  the  means  now  placed  at  my  disposal. 

6  •€  E 
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Fourth.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to 
national  aid  to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information 
of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  office.  For  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  President,  and  his  compensation  to 
be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the 
Territories. 

Fifth.  In  view  of  the  appalling  number  of  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the 
country  in  which  slavery  has  been  lately  abolished,  and  in  view  of  the 
special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein 
schools  for  universal  education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative 
need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  and  that  this  amount,  or  its  interest,  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure  and  supervision,  a^  Congress, 
n  its  wisdom,  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  office  are  due  and  cordially  tendered  to 
the  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  have  aided  it  iu 
the  prosecution  of  educational  inquiries. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  for  valuable  statistics  in  connec- 
tion with  my  report;  to  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
board  of  Indian  commissioners,  and  the  officers  of  various  mission 
boards  co-operating  with  the  new  policy  of  the  Government,  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Indians. 

This  report  is  enriched  by  valuable  educational  statistical  matter, 
furnished  to  me  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census,  in  advance  of  his  own  publication.  I  feel  called  upon  to 
make  special  mention  of  this  generous  aid.  In  any  temporary  absence 
of  the  Superintendent,  his  chief  clerk.  Colonel  George  D.  Harrington, 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  has  rendered  this  office  similar  aid. 

Of  the  efficiency  and  fidelity  of  my  immediate  assistants  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly. 

Mr.  Herman  Jacobson  is  to  be  credited  with  the  merit  of  the  transla- 
tions  and  the  excellence  of  the  summary  of  foreign  information.  To 
Colonel  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a  careful  critic  and  ready  writer  of  acknowl- 
edged ability,  I  am  under  obligations  for  very  efficient  assistance  in 
editing  the  manuscripts  for  this  report,  as  well  as  for  collecting  material 
for  the  same.  Mr.  H.  E.  Rockwell,  so  well  and  favorably  known  among 
the  educators  of  the  country,  has  recently  become  the  stenographer  of 
the  office,  and  will  assist  in  its  correspondence.  Dr.  Charles  Warren, 
my  chief  clerk,  besides  performing  very  important  labor  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  special  inquiries,  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  supervising 
much  of  the  work  of  the  office,  and  deserves  special  commendation  for 
his  faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  my  absence. 

The  facilities  afibrded  by  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  A.  M.  Clapp,  Con- 
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gro^ssioDal  Printer,  far  exceeding  the  mere  formal  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties,  and  the  cheerful  co-operation  uniformly  given  by  his  assist- 
ants, have  been  most  highly  appreciated  and  are  cordially  acknowledged. 
My  obligations  are  especially  due  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  your 
self,  and  to  the  President  for  direction  and  co-operation  in  the  discharge 
of  my  laborious  and  responsible  duties,  and  these  obligations  are  all 
the  more  readily  acknowledged,  as  they  have  been  quickened  and  in- 
creased  by  an  earnest  and  active  sympathy  for  the  success  of  the  office, 
and  a  personal  kindness  toward  me  outrunning  all  mere  official  forms 
and  obligations. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Note.— The  importance  of  the  deductions  from  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  census, 
rendered  possible  by  the  special  efforts  of  that  office,  after  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  report  was  stereotyped,  jastify  the  extra  pages,  it  is  believed,  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader  and  of  indexing,  are  marked  by  an  asterisk,  (*). 
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■write,  about  610,000  in  the  Northern  dirision,  about  34,000  in  the  Pacific 
division,  and  about  484,000in  the  Sontlieru division.  The  colored  female 
adult  illiterates  number  about  38,000  in  the  Northern  division,  50U  in 
the  Pacitlti,  and  885,000  in  the  Southern.  There  are.  therefore,  in  the 
whole  country  2,052,000  ignorant  women,  most  of  whom  are  or  may  be- 
come mothers  of  children  and  trainers  of  families. 

While  every  preceding  census  has  shown,  and  the  forthcoming  one 
will  probably  also  show,  that  the  males  preponderate,  there  are  actually 
nearly  467,000  more  ignorant  women  than  ignorant  men  in  the  United 
States ;  of  this  majority  210,000  are iu  the  Northern  division,  and  of  these 
about  216,000  are  white  women. 
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RACE  AND  AGE  OF  THE  MINOR  ILLITERACY,   1870. 

But  even  tliese  tremendous  figures  do  not  show  the  extent  of  this 
threatening  evil,  for  the  measure  of  future  adult  illiteracy  is  found  in 
the  present  record  of  the  number  of  children  growing  up  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

Were  an  invading  hostile  army  to  threaten  our  frontiers,  the  whole  peo- 
ple would  rise  in  arms  to  repel  them ;  Uut  these  tables  show  the  muster- 
ing of  the  hosts  of  a  deadlier  foe,  a  more  relentless  enemy,  already 
within  our  own  borders  and  by  our  very  firesides :  a  great  army  of  ig- 
norance, growing  ever  stronger,  denser,  and  more  invincible. 

History  shows  us  how  slow  and  painful  are  the  steps  by  which  a  peo- 
ple advance  to  civilization  ;  how  easily,  suddenly,  and  completely  these 
slow  conquests  may  be  wrested  from  them.  Athens  sank  rapidly,  till 
its  transcendent  fame  became  only  a  dim  tradition.  Hostile  barbarians 
plunged  Rome  into  a  long  night  of  ignorance. 

Ten  years  without  schools  for  children  will  insure  an  adult  generation 
of  ignorant  citizens,  who  in  losing  the  knowledge  of,  will  also  have  lost 
the  desire  for,  letters.  What  this  danger  to  our  own  country  is,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  thus  shown  :  Of  the  2,000,000  ignorant  per- 
sons between  10  and  21  years  old,  nearly  1,700,000  are  in  the  Southern 
division ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Southern  illiteracy  is  almost 
entirely  native-born. 

The  following  table  gives  the  race  and  age  of  the  minors  between  ten 
and  twenty-one  years  old.  The  number  between  fifteen  and  twenty-one, 
who  have  probably  outgrown  much  chance-  for  instruction,  is,  in  the 
^Northern  division,  about  137,000;  in  the  Pacific  division,  about  15,000; 
and  in  the  Southern  division,  about  778,000;  or,  in  the  whole  country, 
nearly  930,000 ;  of  the  505,000  colored  youth  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
one  in  the  United  States,  about  494,000  are  in  the  Southern  division, 
and  nearly  284,000  of  the  whites  of  the  same  age  will  be  found  in  the 
same  section.  The  survivors  of  these  930,000  boys  and  girls  will  all, 
within  the  next  five  years,  be  reckoned  among  the  "adult '^illiterate 
host  of  the  country. 

Of  the  1,076,600  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  old,  139,200  are  in  the 
Northern  division ;  17,000  in  the  Pacific,-  and  920,400  in  the  Southern ; 
7,600  of  those  in  the  Northern  division,  100  in  the  Pacific,  and  485, 600 
in  the  Southern  are  colored. 

For  the  illiteracy  of  these  1,076,600  there  can  be  very  little  satisfac- 
tory excuse.  They  are  not  too  old  for  control,  or  too  young  for  study. 
If  neglected,  they  will  form  the  illiterate  adults  of  the  next  generation 
of  American  citizens,  and  will  carry  into  future  years  for  the  woe  of  the 
nation  the  results  of  the  idleness,  mental  torpor,  and  gross  ideas  which 
now  surround  them. 

For  the  unintelligent  child  or  youth,  the  educator  may  have  good 
hope  of  future  culture  and  knowledge,  but  very  little  for  those  who 
have  become  men  and  women.  The  following  statistics  show  the  num- 
ber who  have  probably  passed  beyond  all  opportunity  of  instruction, 
without  being  able  to  write,  and  the  number  for  the  gi^eater  part  of  whom 
there  may  yet  be  some  possible  educational  training. 

In  the  Northern  division  more  than  79  per  cent.,  in  the  Pacific  divis- 
ion more  than  68  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Southern  division  more  than  59 
per  cent,  of  the  illiterate  are  adults.  There  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  adult,  and  more  than  four  times  as  many  minor  illiterate  persons 
in  the  Southern  division  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Nearly 
1,700,000  persons  from  10  years  old  to  21  years  old  in  the  Southern 
States  are  without  knowledge  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  education. 
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HOMIOIDES,   1869-'70. 

The  foregoing  tables  poiut  to  C4?rtain  pocnliar  features  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  C4>untry.  The  following  table  ahowa  the  number  of  homicides  ia 
tlie  8tat«8  aod  Territories. 

Of  the  2,047  iioniieides  so  reported,  417  were  in  the  Northern  division, 
269  in  the  Pacific,  and  1,3C1  in  the  Southern.  The  Indians  perpotnited 
11  of  those  in  the  first  division,  and  74  of  those  in  the  second.  Even 
it'  it  be  merely  a  coincidence  that  ignorance  and  homicides  go  hand  in 
hand,  it  is  a  curious  one. 
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TabUyfrom  advance  sheets  of  the  Ninth  Census,  showing  the  number  of  homicides  during  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1870,  in  the  States  and  Territories^  arranged  by  divisions. 


States  and  Territories. 


Grand  aggregate,  United  States 

Aggregate,  Northern  division.. 

Haine 

New  Hampshire 

Termont    

Ma8flacbii8etts 

Shode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio.'. 

llicbigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

yanimf , 

Aggregate,  Paciflo  division 

California 

Oregon 

NevJEida 

Arizona  Territory : 

Washington  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Montana  Territory 

Dakota  T«*rritory 

Wyoming  Territory 

Colorado  Territory  

New  Mexico  Territory , 

Aggregate,  Southern  division.. 

Delaware , 

Maryland 

DiBtrict  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentncky , 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Soutb  Carolina 

Creorgia » 

Alaliania 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missonri  

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas , 


Number  of  homicides. 


Male. 


1,897 


379 


6 

1 

0 

16 

4 

6 

56 

5 

57 

53 

10 

30 

4 

49 
5 
S3 
11 
37 


261 


40 

5 

18 

44 

6 

9 

1 

36 

4 
13 
36 
M 


1,364 


4 

17 
10 
61 
0 
71 
43 

111 
34 

108 
96 
40 
83 
93 
70 

111 

304 


Female. 


150 


45 


1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
14 
0 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
7 
0 
1 
0 
5 


5 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 


97 


0 
3 
3 
10 
0 
3 
5 
6 
3 
8 
4 
4 
7 
1 
6 
17 
19 


Total. 


2,047 


417 


7 

1 

0 

33 

5 

6 

70 

5 

60 

54 

11 

33 

6 

56 

5 

34 

11 

43 


369 


45 

5 

19 

44 

6 

3 

1 

37 

4 

13 

37 

54 


1,361 


4 

20 

13 

71 

9 

73 

48 

117 

36 

116 

100 

44 

60 

94 

76 

128 

333 


Bemarka. 


By  Indians,  1. 
By  Indians,  10. 


By  Indians,  31. 


By  Indians,  94. 
By  ludiuns,  4. 
By  ludinns,  11. 
By  Indians,  4. 
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If  the  work  ou  the  census  had  progressed  sufficiently  to  have  fur- 
nished the  statistics  of  the  age  and  sex  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States,  the  comparison  between  the  illiteracy  of  the  different  divisions 
and  of  this  census  with  its  predecessors  would  not  have  to  be  deferred, 
as  it  must  be  for  the  present. 

In  order  to  gather  up  the  statistics  presented  in  one  view,  the  follow- 
ing table  has  been  calculated  in  this  office.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  total  population  of  the  respective  divisions,  the  total  illit- 
eracy of  the  Northern  is  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  less 
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than  one-flfth  of  tliat  of  the  Soutbern  ;  tliat  the  native  illiteracy  of  the 
Noitlieru  divittion  is  leas  thau  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  Southorn  ;  that 
the  n^btte  illiteracy  of  the  fforthero  is  less  thau  one-halt'  of  that  of  the 
Southern ;  that  the  coloi"ed  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  about  one  forty- 
eighth  imrt  uf  that  in  the  Southern  ;  and  that  in  the  Southcni  division 
the  adult  male  illiteracy  i»  nearly  four  and  one-half  times,  and  the  total 
minor  illiteracy  JDOie  than  ten  timea,  as  great  as  that  in  the  Noitheru 
dlvisioD. 

Satioi  of  aUfenMS,  1870. 
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StatiiUei  <tf  foreign  {Ilitentqf  jVom  European  Kntreat. 


ILUTBRACY  O 


ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL, 

Out  of  every  100  children  between  the  ageB  of  six  and  thirteen,  thrro  att«nde[1 
BeliiH>],  iiiSiixuny,FmH«ia,andWiirteiDlier):.96toI>9;  Swil7j'Tlaud.95to9l);  Bnvnriaand 
Deimiiirk,  BU;  France, 78;  Svre(leu,97;  Netherlands,  Belgium,  uud  Fn^lnud,  Tr>  to77; 
Mecktuiilmrg.  04 ;  AuHtTiu,51;  Spaiu,4t>;  It.ilf  aud  Polaud,  30;  Grewe, '29 ;  Portugal, 
14;  Tiirkvy,  11;  Russia,  0.    ' 

BOMIt   GRNBRAL  FACTS  WrrH  BEOAItD  TO  nXITERACV  Cf  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

Austria. — HungAiy :  Cityof  Szegeilin,  popnlatioD,  70,000;  number  uuablo  to  road  and 
■write,  4e.U00. 

Humia.—ln  Archanf^el,  onl;  1  out  of  every  1,160  of  the  po{>ii1atton  pan  reail  nnd  write. 

JJi/jfiHui.— Id  the  town  of  Bon)ura,  out  of  13,774  iiihiibilnntH  9,849  could  ix-ilher  rend 
nor  writi'.  lu  the  factory  districta  of  Belgium,  out  of  1,000  woi^knien  only  100  could 
leuil  anil  write;  of  the  rest,  50  only  could  read. 

i-'raiiic — Out  of  130  French  officH^ni  prixoncia  of  war  at  Koaigsbcrg,  Prussia,  17  could 
not  even  write  their  names. 

STATISTICS  FROM  OTHER    SOURCES. 

The  lesult  of  an  iDvestigation  made  iu  the  office  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  postal  and  revenue  receipts  and  the  number  of  patents  issued,  to 
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the  illiteracy  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  presents  considerations 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arkansas  was  one 
to  every  37,267  persons,  while  in  Connecticut  there  was  one  patent 
issued  to  every  1)66  persons.  In  Arkansas  there  are  sixteen  adults 
unable  to  wiite  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants;  in  Connecticut  there 
are  four  adults  unable  to  write  to  everyone  hundred  inhabitants.  In 
Arkansas  the  receipts  of  internal  revenue  are  twenty-six  cents  and  nine 
mills  per  capita  ;  in  Connecticut  the  receipts  are  two  dollars  and  fifty 
four  cents  per  capita.  In  Arkansas  there  resulted  during  the  last  year 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  a  dead  loss  of  over  forty-nine  cents  for 
each  inhabitant  of  the  State,  a  loss  in  amount  almost  double  the  internal 
revenue  receipts  from  the  State  I  In  Connecticut  there  accrued  a  net 
profit  to  the  Post  Office  Department  of  twenty-six  cents  per  capita.  In 
Florida  there  are  twenty-three  adults  unable  to  write  to  every  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  In  that  State  one  patent  was  issued  to  every  31,291 
inhabitants,  or  only  six  in  the  entire  State.  The  internal  revenue  col- 
lected amounted  to  sixty-four  cents  per  capita  (of  the  entire  population.) 
From  that  State  the  Post  Office  Department  suffered  a  loss  of  ninety-two 
cents  per  capita.  Contrast  this  with  California,  where  the  number  of 
patents  issued  was  one  to  every  2,422  inhabitants,  and  the  amount  of 
internal  revenue  collected  was  six  dollars  and  forty-three  cents  per 
capita !  There  was  a  loss  to  the  Post  Office  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
capita^  but  this  deficit  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  long  lines  of  trans- 
portation, to  the  cost  of  which  the  thinly-settled  intervening  sections  do 
not  greatly  contribute.  But  in  California  there  are  only  four  adults 
unable  to  write  to  every  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  Tennessee  twelve  adults  are  unable  to  read  and  write  to  every  one 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  State  pays  internal  revenue  at  the 
rate  of  sixty-nine  cents  per  capita^  while  Ohio,  in  which  there  are  four 
illiterate  adults  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  pays  five  dollars  and 
sixty-eight  cents  internal  revenue  jper  capita. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  three  adult  illiterate  persons  out  of 
every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  the  excess  of  post-office  receipts  above 
expenditures  was  over  $735,000. 

Whatever  other  course  would  require  consideration  in  a  close  and  final 
examination,  the  relation  of  education  to  revenue,  patents,  and  postal 
service  is  apparent. 

EECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  resources  of  this  Bureau,  though  greater  than  at  the  time  of 
making  my  last  report,  are  still  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  me  to 
adequately  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  made  upon  it.  I  there- 
fore recommend — 

First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  this  office,  so  that  the 
different  divisions  may  each  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  chief.  Until 
this  is  done  the  Bureau  cannot  attain  that  efficiency  which  the  public 
exi>ect  and  have  a  right  to  demand. 

Second.  That  sufficient  accommodations  be  furnished  for  the  requisite 
number  of  clerks,  and  for  the  library  and  vaiious  educational  works  and 
apparatus,  the  proper  collection  and  preservation  of  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  fullest  usefulness  of  this  office. 

Third.  That  additional  funds  for  the  publication  of  circulars  of  infor- 
mation may  be  furnished  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand,  which 
outruns  the  means  now  placed  at  my  disposal. 

6  ♦o  E 
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Fourtb.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  tbat  all  facts  in  regard  to 
national  aid  to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information 
of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  office.  For  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  President,  and  his  compensation  to 
be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the 
Territories. 

Fifth.  In  view  of  the  appalling  number  of  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the 
country  in  which  slavery  has  been  lately  abolished,  and  in  view  of  the 
special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein 
schools  for  universal  education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative 
need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  and  that  this  amount,  or  its  interest,  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure  and  supervision,  as  Congress, 
n  its  wisdom,  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  office  are  due  and  cordially  tendered  to 
the  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  have  aided  it  in 
the  prosecution  of  educational  inquiries. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  for  valuable  statistics  in  connec- 
tion with  my  report;  to  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
board  of  Indian  commissioners,  and  the  officers  of  various  mission 
boards  co-operating  with  the  new  policy  of  the  Government,  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Indians. 

This  report  is  enriched  by  valuable  educational  statistical  matter, 
furnished  to  me  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census,  in  advance  of  his  own  publication.  I  feel  called  upon  to 
make  special  mention  of  this  generous  aid.  In  any  temporary  absence 
of  the  Superintendent,  his  chief  clerk.  Colonel  George  D.  Harrington, 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  has  rendered  this  office  similar  aid. 

Of  the  efficiency  and  fidelity  of  my  immediate  assistants  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly. 

Mr.  Herman  Jacobson  is  to  be  credited  with  the  merit  of  the  transla« 
tions  and  the  excellence  of  the  summary  of  foreign  information.  To 
Colonel  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a  careful  critic  and  ready  writer  of  acknowl- 
edged ability,  I  am  under  obligations  for  very  efficient  assistance  in 
editing  the  manuscripts  for  this  report,  as  well  as  for  collecting  material 
for  the  same.  Mr.  H.  E.  Rockwell,  so  well  and  favorably  known  among 
the  educators  of  the  country,  has  recently  become  the  stenographer  of 
the  office,  and  will  assist  in  its  correspondence.  Dr.  Charles  Warren, 
my  chief  clerk,  besides  performing  very  important  labor  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  special  inquiries,  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  supervising 
much  of  the  work  of  the  office,  and  deserves  special  commendation  for 
his  faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  my  absence. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  A.  M.  Clapp,  Con- 
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gressioual  Printer,  far  exceeding  the  mere  formal  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties,  and  the  cheerful  co-operation  uniformly  given  by  his  assist- 
ants, have  been  most  highly  appreciated  and  are  cordially  acknowledged. 
My  obligations  are  especially  due  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  your 
self,  and  to  the  President  for  direction  and  co-operation  in  the  discharge 
of  my  laborious  and  responsible  duties,  and  these  obligations  are  all 
the  more  readily  acknowledged,  as  they  have  bc^n  quickened  and  in- 
creased by  an  earnest  and  active  sympathy  for  the  success  of  the  office, 
and  a  personal  kindness  toward  me  outrunning  all  mere  official  forms 
and  obligations. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BATON,  Jr., 

Commissianer. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Note. — The  importance  of  the  dedactions  from  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  census, 
rendered  possible  by  the  snecial  efforts  of  that  office,  after  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  report  was  stereotypea,  justify  the  extra  pages,  it  is  believed,  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  reader  and  of  indexing,  are  marked  by  an  asterisk,  (*). 
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ABSTRACTS  FROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  OF 
STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND  CITIES,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  INFOR- 
MATION FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

AIiABAMA. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  HODGSON,  STATE  SUPEMNTENDKNT. 

Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson  entered  npon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  on  the  22d  dav  of 
September,  1870,  and  at  the  reqaest  of  the  governor  of  the  State  made,  on  the  28th  ol 
Jannury,  1871,  a  special  report  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  office  and  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Stat^ 

This  report  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  its  operation  and 
reMalts,  from  its  establishment  in  1854  down  to  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war,  with  a 
comparative  table  of  school  statistics,  and  affirming,  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
report,  **  that,  in  1857,  our  State,  in  proportion  to  her  white  tax-paying  and  school- 
attending  population,  was  far  ahead  of  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  and  most  of  the 
New  England  States ;  was  the  superior,  in  the  school-room,  of  even  Massachusetts ; 
and  was  almost  the  peer  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania."  Durinff  that  year  the  pub- 
lic school  moneys  distributed  amouff  the  townships  of  the  State  paid  57  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  tuition  in  the  public  schools,  the  total  expenditures,  as  ^imated  by  the  trus- 
ttrcs,  being  $474,370  52.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  but  the  third  year  of  the 
]»iiblic  school  experiment ;  a  new  system  went  into  operation  in  1868,  though  it  di<l 
not  materially  differ  from  the  old.  Under  the  old  system  the  township  trustees  had 
complete  control  of  the  school  funds,  and  could  aid  schools  already  established,  upon 
the  excellent  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Peabody,  from  the  most  flourishing  continental 
systems,  in  his  mnniiicent  grant  to  the  southern  people ;  but  under  the  new  system, 
from  July,  1868,  down  to  the  present  year,  it  was  held  that  the  schools  should  be  abso- 
lutely free  and  public  to  all,  and  that  no  school  rates  should  be  allowed  to  supplement 
the  school  fund. 

The  new  system  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education.  In  this  respect  the 
9n)»erintendcut  thinks  the  old  system  had  the  advantage ;  and  that  ^*  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  committees  upon  education  of  the  two  honses  of  the  general  assembly,  during, 
their  thirty  days'  session,  cannot  suggest  as  beneficial  improvements  for  this  depart- 
ment OS  can  a  board  of  education,  which  sits  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  to 
the  State.''  In  other  respects  the  two  systems  are  identical,  if  we  may  except  the  foot 
that  in  the  new  system  the  county  superintendents  have  been  given  muohof  the  power 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  township  trustees, 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  swelled  from  |500,409  18,  in  January,  1870,  to  $590,605  54,  in  Jann« 
ary,  1871,  an  increase  of  |90,196  36.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  revenue  o( 
the  St^te,  and  the  better  collection  of  the  poll-tax.  Next  year,  if  the  rate  of  taxation 
is  not  decreased,  and  a  better  plan  is  adopted  for  collection  of  the  poll-tax,  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  school  fund  reach  |700,000.  The  fund  for  1871,  idTter  deducting  esti- 
mated expenses  for  county  superintendents,  boards  of  directors,  and  the  clerkship 
allowed  this  office  by  the  board  of  education,  will  give  the  sum  of  $1  33^  per  child. 
The  rate  per  child  for  1869  was  $1  20,  and  for  1870,  $1  15. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  8GHOO&  FUNDi 

Kespecting  the  disbnrsement  of  school  fnnds,  the  report  states^  ihat  the  snm  of 
1*208,679  38,  appropriated  b^  the  general  assembly  in  1869,  was  apportioned  among  the 
counties  by  the  late  supenntenoent,  according  to  the  amounts  certified  to  be  due  to 
the  respective  counties  in  the  above  statement.  In  what  manner  this  money  has  been 
disbursed  by  the  county  superintendents  the  present  State  superintendent  is  not  fully 
informed)  as  but  few  linal  settlements  have  yet  been  made  with  this  department  by 
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tbo  several  county  superintendents  who  received  the  special  appropriations  for  1866, 
18G7,  and  1868. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  act  making  the  appropriation  fixes  a  proviso  to  it ;  a 
proviso  which  is  doubtful,  because  the  fund  was  justly  due  to  those  teachers  alone 
who  were  employed  under  the  then  existinfir'  school' laws.  The  proviso  reails  thus : 
^^That  the  provisions  of  th6  fbregoing  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  include  all 
teachers  who  have  taught  a  free  public  school,  and  have  claims  against  the  State, 
without  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color.''  The  purpose  of  this  proviso,  it  is  re- 
marked, must  be  transparent.  There  were  no  colored  teachers  of  State  schools  before 
July,  1868,  and  no  colored  pupils,  except  such  as  were  recognized  by  the  military  com- 
mander, between  January  and  July,  1868 ;  yet  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the 
misappropriation  of  this  entire  fund. 

COANOE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  TEAR. 

The  board  of  education  at  its  late  session  wisely  changed  the  school  year  so  as  to 
make  it  correspond  with  the  fiscal  year ;  to  open  October  1,  and  close  September  30. 
But  as  the  last  scholastic  year  closed  December  31, 1870,  the  present  year  will  cover 
only  nine  months,  and  extend  from  Janaary  1, 1871,  to  October  1, 1671.  The  next  year 
will  begin  October  1,  1871,  and  close  September  30, 1872,  and  hereafter  the  scholastic 
and  fiscal  year  will  agree.  By  this  arrangement  the  books  of  the  auditing  and  of  the 
education  departments  can  be  more  easi^  compared,  and  all  errors  or  irregularities 
instantly  detected  and  remedied.  Reports  can  also  be  made  more  conveniently  from 
this  department,  and  the  operations  of  an  entire  year  may  be  laid  before  the  general 
assembly  when  it  convenes  in  November, 

DUTIES  OF  THE   SUPERINTEKDEKT. 

The  multif)licity  of  duties  devolving  by  law  npon  the  State  superintendent ;  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  lar^e  sums  of  money ;  settlements  and  registry  of  sixteenth 
section  notes ;  accounts  kept  with  the  county  superintendents,  and  with  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred townships  in  the  State ;  the  settlement  of  legal  questions ;  complaints  by  or  of 
trustees  and  superintendents ;  applications  by  teachers  for  situations,  and  bv  school 
committees  for  teachers — all  these  are  graphically  described  in  the  report,  ana  then  it 
is  remarked  that,  "  besides  these  duties,  there  is  now  devolved  upon  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  the  further  duty  of  presiding  over  the  board  of  education.''  This 
year  the  greater  part  of  two  months  will  be  absorbed  in  attendance  upon  that  body. 
He  must  preside  over  the  board  of  r^ents  at  Tuscaloosa  in  June,  and  must  therefore 
be  absent  from  his  office  Just  at  the  time  when  the  county  superintendents  will  bo 
sending  or  coming  for  their  second  quarter's  fund.  It  is  also  made  his  duty  by  law  to 
collect  information  with  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  school  districts,  and  the  loca- 
tion and  coustmction  of  school-houses.  He  must  consult  and  advise  with  county 
superintendents  with  regard  to  the  qualification  of  teachers.  It  is  also  made  his  duty 
to  visit  every  county  in  the  State  annually  (an  impossibility)  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  schools,  awakening  an  interest  in  education,  diffusing  information  as  to 
the  public  school  system  by  public  addresses,  and  personal  talk  with  the  teachers  and 
parents.  He  is  commandea  to  open  correspondence  abroad,  and  seek  for  the  latest 
ideas  as  to  public  schools.  He  must  prepare  blanks  and  circulars,  reports,  rules,  and 
reflations.  He  must  apportion  the  school  fund  annually,  which  labor  requires  seve- 
ral weeks  of  close  and  laborious  calculation  in  completing,  copy ing,  and  posting.  He 
must  keep  a  credit  and  debit  account  with  each  of  the  nfteen  hundred  townships  of 
the  Stat«.  To  do  this  the  superintendent  should  have  a  competent  clerical  force.  He 
has  been  gi\en  one  clerk  by  the  board  of  education,  with  a  salary  of  $1,500.  One  clerk 
is  not  sufficient.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  department  should  have  additional 
clerical  force.  By  a  mock  economy  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  lost  to  the  State, 
which  might  have  been  saved  by  an  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred. 

The  superintendent  asks  the  general  assembly  to  allow  his  department  a  contingent 
fund  of  $1,500  annually  for  the  employment  of  clerical  assistance,  purchase  of  postage 
stamps,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  when  necessary,  and  that  such  a  sum  be  appro- 
priated from  the  general  education  fund. 

LOCAL  SUPERVISIOK. 

The  board  of  education,  at  its  recent  session,  decided  to  retain  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  make  them  elective  bv  the  people.  They  improved  npon  the  old  system, 
by  providing  that  two  directors  should  co-operate  with  the  county  superintendent, 
and  that  one  of  the  directors  should  represent  the  minority  of  the  voters.  The  three 
constitute  a  board  of  directors  to  manage  the  business  of  the  county.  The  county 
sui)erintendent  is  the  disbursing  and  executive  officer.  He  may  act  alone  if  the  direct- 
ors fail  to  act.    It  results  firem  this  wise  law  that  if  the  directors  are  careless  of  their 
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dnties  the  connty  snperinteiident  need  not  be  trammeled,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  coiiiity  superintendcut  is  careless  of  his  duties,  the  directors  can  control  him.  The 
advantage  of  having  the  minority  party  of  voters  in  each  county  represented  on  the 
directory  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflective  mind. 

The  directors  are  paid  $3  a  day,  but  for  not  more  than  eight  days  in  the  year.  It  is 
respectfully  suggested  to  the  general  assembly  that  they,  and  the  township  trustees, 
who  receive  no  recompense,  be  relieved  fipom  military,  Jury,  and  road  duty.  This  reliei^ 
which  the  State  could  reasonably  give,  would  undoubtedly  secure  the  active  services 
of  competent  men  in  every  county  and  township. 

CIRCUIT  SUPERINTENDENTS  SUGGESTED. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  superintendent,  as  supervision  of  the  counties  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  as  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $36,000  is  required  to  secure  the  services  of 
proper  officers,  and  as  the  whole  time  of  an  officer  cannot  be  secured  for  so  small  an 
amount  to  each  county,  that  it  might  be  well,  instead  of  county  superintendents,  to 
have  circuit  superintendents,  with  Jurisdiction  over  a  Judicial  circuit,  and  with  a 
salary  of  $3,500,  or  (3,000.  Such  a  salary,  and  the  election  of  the  circuit  officer  being 
reposed  in  the  legislature,  would  secure  the  first  talent  of  the  State  and  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  superintendent. 

DfPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  LAW. 

The  board  of  education  at  their  late  session  placed  the  county  superintendent  and 
directors  in  immediate  relation  with  the  schools  and  teachers.  The  board  of  directors 
must  see  to  it  that  the  township  funds  are  carefully  guarded  and  appropriatelv  applied. 
They  may  remove  trustees  and  appoint  others.  If  the  trustees  fail  to  act,  the  county 
superintendent  is  authorized  to  act  in  their  stead.  This  power  virtually  devolves  upon 
the  county  superintendent  the  duty  of  seeing  in  person  that  no  mor^  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  a  township  than  the  fund  will  Justify ;  that  they  fDrward  their  reports,  and 
that  they  are  paid  properly  and  promptly.  The  teachers  must  no  longer  look  to  the 
trustees  for  ps^ment,  iiut  to  the  county  superintendent.  In  order  to  secure  prompt 
payment  to  the  teacher,  the  present  State  superintendent  has  decided,  in  apportioning 
the  school  fund,  to  deduct  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  pay  the  county  super- 
intendent and  directors,  and  then  apportion  the  remainder  among  the  townships.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  first  quarter  the  county  superintendent  can  draw  the  first  quar- 
ter's fund,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  draw  his  own  salary,  or  the  pay  of  the  directors, 
until  he  reports  the  vouchers  concerning  that  fund.  The  law  allows  him  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  d^bursements,  and  $100  for  traveling  expenses.  But  it  cannot  be 
known  what  he  has  disbursed,  or  how  much  traveling  he  has  done,  until  the  vouchers 
and  reports  are  returned  to  this  office.  As  the  receipt  of  salaries  will  depend  on  the 
ooirectness  and  expedition  of  the  reports  and  vouchers  for  the  quarter,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  may  have  more  promptness  hereafter  in  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  in  the  for- 
warding of  reports. 

By  rmieving  the  trustees  from  military,  Jury,  and  road  duty,  it  is  believed  that  the 
county  superintendents  can  secure  the  co-operation  of  active  and  intelligent  men  in 
each  township. 

In  1869  the  pay  of  trustees  amounted  to  $22,549  92.  For  1871  the  expenses  of  trustees 
cannot  at  present  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  will  swell  up  to  a  great  amount. 

Hereafter  the  trustees  will  receive  no  pay. 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

There  is  no  report  in  this  department  irom  the  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
from  the  medical  college  at  Mobile^  both  of  which  institutions  properly  fall  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  education.  The  board  have  taken  no  action  for  the  benefit 
of  those  institutions^  and  no  steps  to  revive  the  law  school  at  Montgomery.  It  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  general  assembly  alone  to  put  in  operation  the  congres- 
tional  grant  in  aid  of  an  agricultural  college. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  ALABAMA. 

For  the  past  two  years,  this  institution  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
superintendent  has  no  report  as  to  its  operation  for  the  past  two  years ;  and  can  find 
no  record  in  the  department  as  to  the  money  which  has  been  paid  out  for  it,  or  as  to 
the  result  of  its  operations,  except  a  communication  from  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Smith,  the 
present  president,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  university, 
as  matters  now  stand^  may  be  estimated  at  $12,300. 

Besides  the  new  building  recently  completed,  which  is  ample  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  hundred  <»idets,  affording  at  the  same  time  commodious  offices  and  recitation 
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:*oomB)  there  are  fi^e  hoasee  for  professors,  the  president's  mansion^  and  the  ohscrva- 
tory. 

The  university  owns  about  five  hundred  acres.  Attached  to  each  building  are  ample 
gardens ;  and  there  is  abundant  room  here  for  agricultural  experiments.  The  univer- 
sity owns  some  valuable  coal  lauds ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  one  of  these 
coal  mines  yields  an  annual  rental  of  2,300  bushels  oi  coal  delivered;  (ample  fuel  for 
all  present  purposes.)  The  catalogue  of  cadets  now  reaches  the  meager  number  of 
twenty-one,  and  there  is  not  much  probability  of  an  increase  to  any  ^eat  extent, 
under  present  auspices.  The  board  of  regents  will  meet  at  Tuscaloosa  in  June,  and 
take  such  action,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  will  give  the  university  an  efficient  coips  of 
professors,  who  may  enlist  the  sympathies  and  co-operation  of  our  people. 

Tuscaloosa  will  soon  be  of  easy  access.  The  health  of  the  locality  is  excellent.  The 
buildings  are  ample.  The  endowment  of  the  university  is  muniticeut.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  nve  hundred  youths  who  leave  the  State  annually  to  atteud  colleges 
may  not  be  induced  to  matriculate  at  our  own  university. 

The  superintendent  closes  his  report  by  remarking,  *^  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
against  which  he  would  raise  a  word  of  warning — too  much  legislation  for  public 
scliools.  The  bane  of  Alabama  for  some  years  has  been  too  much  government,  and, 
with  two  legislatures  over  this  department,  the  fear  is  that  the  public  school  system 
may  bo  legislated  to  death.  Public  education  requires  the  operation  of  government 
only  as  a  public  trustee.  It  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  with  the  people  them- 
selves, in  their  respective  townships,  to  carry  into  e£fect  the  general  directions  of  gov- 
ernment. After  the  State  supplies  the  fund,  and  provides  the  most  efficient  means  for 
its  prompt  and  just  disbursement,  the  filling  up  of  the  details  should  be  lefb  to  the 
people  as  much  as  possible.  The  more  the  manasemeut  of  details  is  taken  from  the 
j>eople  and  brought  nearer  to  the  central  power  of  government,  the  less  efficient  will 
become  the  system  of  public  instruction.'^ 

THE  PEABODY  FUND. 
[From  tiie  report  m«de  in  PhiladelphU,  Febmary  15, 1871.] 

The  opposition  to  free  schools  in  Alabama  has  proved  so  discouraging  a  circumstance, 
that  the  scale  of  operations  has  not  been  proportional  to  that  in  other  Southern  States. 
The  litigation  in  Mobile  had  the  effect  to  nullify  the  agreement  previously  mode  by 
the  agent  with  the  city  school  board,  and  the  new  State  board  had  not  sufficient 
funds,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  city,  to  renew  the  engagement.  To  the  appro- 
priation of  Selma  of  over  $10,000^  |2,000  of  the  Peabody  fund  is  added  for  upward  of 
live  hundred  pupils.  The  sum  of  $1,500  from  this  fund  being  granted  to  the  school 
board  of  Montgomery,  the  following  results  were  accomplished : 

'^Atter  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  we  commenced  work,  with  the  following  result. 
We  have  secured  (4,000  for  school  purposes  outside  of  public  school  funds.  We  have 
furnished  four  rooms  with  respectable  furniture,  and  organized  a  system  of  schools 
with  four  grades ;  employing  ten  teachei's  for  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  pupils, 
most  of  whom  are  in  regular  attendance.  Our  system  is  not  perfect,  nor  our  schools 
all  that  we  could  desire ;  but  we  are  on  the  road,  thanks  to  your  generous  offer.  Five 
schools  commenced  in  October,  and  others  as  they  were  needed.''^  Greeusborough  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  and  reports :  *^  The  schools  here,  to  which  I  have 
given  aid  from  your  liberal  donation,  have  been  kept  open  for  the  full  scholastic  year. 
There  have  been  in  attendance,  at  these  schools,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
]mpil8,  under  the  charge  of  seven  teachers.  The  State  contributed  about  $1,300,  and 
patrons,  &c.y  about  $1,000,  and  I  hope,  with  some  aid  from  you,  to  do  better  for  the 
next  year. " 

The  appropriation  for  Huntsville  was  reduced  to  $1,000,  which  enabled  that  town  to 
maintain  schools  for  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  colored  children  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  white  children  for  a  term  of  eight  months. 

To  two  schools  in  La  Fayette  $550  were  appropriated. 

The  schools  in  Girard  were  helped  with  $1,000,  but  the  attendance  not  having  met 
the  expectations,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  amount  at  least  one-half. 

A  colored  school  of  one  hundred  pupils  in  Columbiana  has  been  kept  in  existence 
by  an  appropriation  from  the  fund  of^$200.  Favorable  propositions  were  made  to  six 
towns,  which  did  not  accept  the  proffered  aid. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

At  Mobile  the  Emerson  Institute  is  quite  successful. 

From  reports  made  of  the  schools  in  Montgomery,  it  is  understood  that  the  teachers 
and  pupils  have  been  faithful  and  successful  in  their  several  positions,  and  great  im- 
provement is  said  to  have  been  made  within  the  year.  Mauy  of  the  pupils  are  as  well 
advanced  as  white  children  of  the  same  age,  generally,  at  the  North.  The  Sunday- 
schools,  chiefly  occupied  in  teaching  reading,  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  interest. 
The  Swayne  school  is  doing  an  efficient  worK  for  the  colored  children. 
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In  Talladega  there  have  beeo  seTeral  8iinday-«ebool8,  and,  including  thoee  in  the 
ricinity,  were  increased  by  the  first  of  March  to  thirty-three.  This  nnmber  seemed  to 
xeqnire  a  special  organization  for  the  pnrpose  of  creating  uniformity.  A  convention 
was  tberelore  called  and  held  at  Tallaaega,  April  28,  at  which  thirty-foar  schools  were 
represented  by  thirty  superintendents  and  forty-three  delegates.  Be  v.  J.  Silsby  was 
made  temporary  ch^rman.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  permanent  officers  of  the 
association  were  elected,  and  reports  made  from  the  different  schools,  showing  mnch 
interest  in  education  and  the  need  of  all  the  encouragement  that  could  be  given  them. 

From  Athens  it  is  reported  that  the  state  of  things  with  reference  to  educational 
progress  is  encouraging.  The  school  here  closed  its  summer  session  with  a  two  days' 
examination,  which  was  very  thorough,  and  showed  conscientious  teaching  and  faith- 
ful study.  On  this  occasion  an  influential  ex-slaveholder,  who  had  attended  the  exam- 
ination of  the  school  during  the  whole  of  the  second  afternoon,  was  calle<l  on  to  speak, 
and  said  he  "  wished  it  understood— or  rather,  he  had  no  oljection  to  its  being  under- 
stood— that  he  had  no  prejudices  against  the  education  of  the  colored  children.*' 
** Children,''  he  said,  **  I  wish  yon  weli^  I  hope  that  ^ou  will  improve  your  time  au«l 
learn  as  fast  as  yon  can."  By  this  incident  progress  is  marked  toward  a  higher  and 
better  state  of  Uiings.  In  the  evening  the  same  gentleman  called  on  the  teachers 
and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  work,  and  assured  them  that  they  had  many 
friends  of  whose  interest  in  their  schools  they  had  not  been  aware. 

At  Marion  the  daily  attendance  at  the  day-school  is  about  270.  Sabbath-schools 
here  are  successful  in  promoting  an  interest  in  education,  and  the  field  for  usefulness 
is  vei^  promising,  as  the  result  of  faithful  labor  of  excellent  teachers,  supplied  by  the 
Amencan  Missionary  Association. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  State  educational  convention  met  at  Montgomery  in  the  summer  of  1871. 
Addresses  of  interest  upon  general  educational  topics  were  delivered,  and  propositione 
were  discussed.  A  recommendation  by  the  chairman,  that  townsnip  trustees  shall 
receive  pay  in  money  for  services  rendered  in  taking  the  census  of  children,  provoked 
a  warm  discussion.  It  was  resolved  that  the  members  of  the  convention  shall  use 
their  influence  in  securing  good  and  efficient  teachers  for  the  colored  schools,  and  cor- 
dially support  and  sustain  the  teachers  of  such  schools.  The  finance  committee 
recommenaed  that  the  convention  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  memorialize  the 
leppislatnretohave  the  educational  funds  set  apart  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  meet  the  claims 
oc  the  teachers,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

BAFnST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  first  general  educational  convention  of  Southern  Baptists  met  in  Marion,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  12th  of  April,  1871.  Representatives  were  present  from  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky.  The  object  of  the  convention 
was  announced  to  be  the  discussion  of  educational  interests  in  all  their  aspects. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Theo.  Whitfield,  upon  the  advantages  of  education 
in  denominational  colleges.  I n  the  discussion  which  followed  the  opinion  was  expressed 
by  Dr.  Poindexter,  Professor  Davis,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  League,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
common-school  system  was  to  foster  infidolity^  and  that  "  the  only  hope  is  Christian 
education  in  our  own  schools."  Professor  H.  U.  Harris  read  a  viUuable  paper  on  acade- 
mies, contending  that  there  are  too  few  academies  and  too  many  colleges.  Rev.  Q.  C. 
Hidder  addressed  the  convention  on  '*  the  demands  of  the  times  for  high  ministerial 
culture ;"  Dr.  Poindexter,  on  college  endowments ;  and  Dr.  Hooper,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Dr.  Samson,  of  Washington,  l^th  read  Assays  upon  the  subject  of  female  educatiou. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL  SUPEBINTENDENTS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson,  superintendent  of  public  initrucHon,  Montgomery. 

COUNTY  superintendents. 


County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Antauffa  ....••  ......... 

J.  Li.  Alexander ...... ...... ...... 

Prattsville. 

Baldwin 

Dr.  S.  Moore.  Tcitv^ 

Mobile. 

Baldwin 

H.  Hall.sr 

Bay  Minette. 
Eufaula. 

Bubonr 

B.B.  Fields 

Bibb 

N.  C.  Latrroui .................... 

Centerville. 

Blount  ................. 

T.  A. Hanna. 

Blonntsville. 

BoUock 

C.  J.  L.  Cunningham 

Union  Springs. 
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County  Superintendents — Continued. 


Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Coviuj^n 

Crenshaw 

Dale 

Dallas .. 

DeKalb 

Elmore 

Escambia ........  .... 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Heury 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sanford 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

WUcox 

Winston 


J.  M.  Shippen 

J.  C.  MoAuly 

Thomas  W.  Greor 

W.  H.  Lawrence 

V.R.Wimam8 

M.EEell 

A.  Williamson 

N.  Y.MoUoy 

Alfred  MoGee. 

M.  C.Byrd 

W.J.  Ledkins 

M.  D.  Moore 

E.  J.  Mancill 

J.J.  Brownson 

W.H.Stuckey 

E.J.Morgan 

R.  B.  Frazier 

W.  P.  Hanuon 

J.T.  B.  Ford 

R.  J.C.  Hail 

B.T.  Peters 

Isaacl.  Bogers 

J.  H.  Ruse 

W.  G.  McCracken 

M.H.Yerby 

J.  Webb  Foster 

John  J.  Beason 

J.  R.  Rockett 

J.  W.Weem 

Peter  White 

J.  F.  Yarborough 

Thomas  S.  Matonc 

H.  V.  Caffey,  M.  D 

H.  C.  Armstrong 

A.  W.  McCullough 

G.T.Ellis 

P.  M.  R.  Spann 

A.J.  McDonald 

E.  R.  Dickson 

T.  J.  Emmons 

James  Fitspatrick 

Thomas  Morrow 

J.  H.  Houston 

James  Somerville 

W.C.  Menifee 

J.  M.  K.  Gnnn 

J.  M.  Brannon.l 

J.  M.  J.Gynton 

D.  W.Wyatt 

F.Dillon 

M.  C.  Kiunard 

William  L.  Lewis 

Samuel  C.  Oliver 

R.  S.Cox 

J.C.Scott 

J.  A.  Richardson 

E.D.Morrill 

C.  W.  Hanna 


Greerville. 

Oxford. 

La  Fayette. 

Center. 

Butler. 

Ghiinestown. 

Hillabee. 

Chulafinnee. 

Elba. 

Tuscumbia. 

Evenin^een. 

Rockford. 

Andalusia. 

Rutledge. 

Clopton. 

Selma. 

Porterville. 

Weturapka. 

Pollard. 

Gadsden. 

Fayette  Court-Hoose. 

Pleasant  Site. 

Geneva. 

Eutaw. 

Greensborough. 

Abbeville. 

Soottsborough. 

Elyton. 

Florence. 

Moulton. 

Opelika. 

Athens. 

Benton. 

Notasulga. 

Hnntsvule. 

Linden. 

Pikoville. 

Guntersville. 

Mobile. 

Monroeville. 

Montgomery. 

Somerville. 

Uniontown. 

Bridgeville. 

Troy. 

Medowee. 

Scale  Station. 

Vernon. 

Columbiana. 

Crosswell. 

Livingston. 

Talladega. 

Dadeville. 

Tuscaloosa. 

Jasper. 

St.  Stephen's. 

Camden. 

Houston. 
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ABKAlfSAS. 

From  the  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  snperinteDdent  of  public   instmction. 
matlo  to  the  governor  and  to  the  general  awembly,  under  date  of  December  90, 1870 
and  covering  a  period  from  the  inaogoration  of  the  preeent  system  to  that  time,  a  frac- 
tion over  two  yearSy  the  following  information  respecting  free  schools  of  Arkansas  is 
taken: 

GENERAL  SUM1IAB7  FOR  1870. 

IncreMe. 

Nnmber  of  chUdren  of  school  age 162,474  3,364 

Kumber  of  schools  taught 2,537  1,048 

Knrober  of  children  attending  school 107,903  40,496 

Number  of  teachers  employed ^ 2,302  9G7 

Number  of  teachers' institutes 41  29 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes 944  673 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers $454,636  |217,a')l 

Number  of  school-houses  built  in  1869  and  1870 657 

Total  number  of  school-houses 1,2K9 

Number  of  persons  subject  to  per  capita  tax  in  1869.... 79,544 

Amount  of  tax  collected  from  this  source  in  1869 $61,465  00 

Apportionment  of  State  fund  for  1869 187,427  08 

Direct  taxin  1869 334,952  13 

FIRST  BCSETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

On.  the  14th  of  September,  1868,  the  State  board  of  education  met  for  the  first  time 
in  special  session.  The  time  prescribed  in  the  law  for  the  annual  meeting  of  that 
body  was  on  the  second  Monday  of  January  of  each  year.  At  this  special  meeting  of 
the  board,  held  thus  early,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  inauguration  of  a  prac- 
tical system  of  public  schools,  a  plan  of  operation  was  agreed  upon,  and  such  nilea 
and  reflations  adopted  as  the  nature  aud  importance  of  the  subject  seemed  to 
demand ;  and  the  circuit  superintendents  immediately  went  forth  and  entered  upou 
the  work  of  organizing  and  establishing  schools  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  as  all  know,  was  not  the  most  fioivorable  for  carrying 
forward  an  enterprise,  oue  of  the  prominent  features  of  which  was  directly  at  variance 
with  the  preconceived  notions  and  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the.people,  namely, 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  colored  race.  Much  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the 
system  had  to  be  met  and  overcome  before  a  hearty  co-operatiou  of  the  iieople  could  be 
secured  in  furtherance  of  its  aims.  The  nature  and  provisiou  of  the  scuool  law  had  to 
be  explained,  and  the  people  convinced  that  the  education  of  all  the  children  would 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community ;  therefore  the  work  progressed  slowly  at 
lirst,  but  has  moved  steadily  on,  with  rapidly  increasing  interest,  until  now  good 
schools  are  established  in  all  the  cities  and  ])riucipal  towns,  and  school-houses  are  seen 
dotting  the  rural  districts  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State.  After  the  enmncipa- 
tion  oi  the  colored  people,  and  previous  to  reconstruction,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had,  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  aided  by  benevolent  associa- 
tions in  the  Northern  States,  established  schools  among  the  freedmen  in  different 
portions  of  the  St^ite,  and  had  built  several  excellent  school-houses  for  their  benefit. 
Since  the  present  State  government  was  established,  and  the  free-school  system  in- 
augurated, the  two  systems  were  made  co-operative  and  harmonious,  aud  the  freedmen's 
schools  established  by  the  Greneral  Government  were  taken  up  by  school  ofiicers  and 
made  free  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our  free-school  law,  and  have 
1>een  managed  and  controlled,  in  every  respect,  as  schools  for  white  children.  The 
Huperintendent  of  freedmen's  schools,  Mr.  W.  M.  Colby,  has  co-operated  heartily  with 
the  State's  department,  aud  has  secured  a  large  expenditure  of  money  in  tlie  erection 
of  school-buildings,  several  of  which  are  quite  commodious.  About  $59,000  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  school-houses  alone,  besides  what  was 
expended  in  the  transportation  of  teachers  from  the  North  to  teach  freedmen's  schools. 

PEABODY   FUND. 

The  aid  to  education  in  the  State  furnished  by  the  Peabody  fund  is  mentioned  with 
gratitude.  Dr.  Sears,  the  agent,  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  free  schools, 
visiting  the  principal  towns,  conferring  with  trustees  and  school-boards,  aud  giving 
special  aid  and  encouragement  to  persons  seeking  professional  training  as  teachers. 

THE  ARKANSAS  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

the  first  number  of  which  was  published  in  January,  1870,  has  proved  a  valuable  »<<* 
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in  the  propagation  of  free  schools,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  information  relative  to 
school  affairs.  The  Joamal  was  adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the  school  department 
at  a  meeting  of  the  State  board  in  Janifarj,  1871. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATIOK. 

A  State  t-eachers^  association  was  organised  in  1809,  at  Little  Rock.  Delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  national  association,  to  be  held  the  Augnst  following,  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  second  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  July,  1870, 
at  which  there  was  a  respectable  attendance,  and  delegates  were  again  appointed  to 
attend  the  national  ossociatiom  which  met  at  Cleveland  CHiio,  in  August  fonowiug. 

CHANGE  IK  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  changed  that  the  school  year  shall  commence 
with  the  first  of  July  instead  of  October,  and  that  the  district  meetings  be  held  in 
Augnst,  in  order  to  afford  more  time  for  the  getting  in  of  reports  in  season  for  ths 
superintendent's  report  in  December. 

THE   PAT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  teachers  hare  had  to  take 
nncurrent  funds  in  payment  of  their  wages.  Treasurer's  certificates  by  law  were  mad« 
receivable  for  all  State  dues,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  taxes  were  paid  in  this 
kind  of  funds,  it  was  in  tnm  paid  out  to  teachers,  and  there  being  no  money  in  the 
treasury  for  the  redemption  of  these  oertificatesy  the  teachers  were  subjected  to  a 
heavy  discount  on  the  amount  oi  their  wages. 

CIRCUIT  SUPERINTENDENCT. 

Arkansas  has  a  system  of  circuit  superintendency,  which  was  adopted,  it  is  Btftte«l, 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  suitable  per- 
sons in  the  several  counties  who  would  be  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  county 
supervision,  and  that  upon  the  ground  of  economy  it  would  bo  cheaper  to  pay  ten 
competent  men  who  would  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work,  at  good  salaries,  than  t<o 
have  a  man  in  each  county  at  a  very  moderate  salary,  even  if  competent  persons  could  be 
obtained.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  though  this  system  may  not  be  the  best,  yet  at 
the  present  Juncture  it  would  be  iigudicious  to  make  any  radical  change  in  it,  for  the 
next  two  years  at  least. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  TAX  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Difficulty  has  been  enoonntered  in  securing  the  levy  and  collection  of  district  taxes 
for  schools,  in  some  cases  by  the  electors  of  the  district  refosing  to  levy  such  taxen, 
and  in  others  by  the  county  court  refusing  to  place  the  amount  of  tax  on  the  collectors 
book.  In  either  case  the  result  is  to  deprive  the  children  of  the  means  of  education. 
In  Union  County  a  victory  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  school  interest  was 
obtained  when  the  county  court  absolutely  refused  to  levy  a  school  tax  which  had 
been  properly  certified  by  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  county,  through  a  writ  of  man- 
damus granted  in  the  circuit  court  to  compel  the  lev^r  accorvlinc  to  law.  A  change  of 
the  law  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  school  taxes  is  desired  by  some  of  the  friends 
of  education,  by  which  the  levy  of  a  State  tax  sufficient  for  the  support  of  schools 
sliould  be  authorized,  instead  of  the  present  levy  of  one-fifth  of  one  i>er  cent.,  which, 
with  the  accrued  interest  on  the  vested  school-fund  and  poll-tax,  is  apiwrtioned  to  the 
several  counties,  leaving  the  additional  amount  necessary  to  the  support  of  schools  to 
be  levied  by  the  people  of  the  respective  districts  as  a  local  tax.  An  amendment  is 
also  advised  which  will  prevent  the  diversion  of  certain  schcwl  moneys  from  their 

E roper  use,  such  as  funds  accruing  from  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  £c.  Circulars 
ave  been  sent  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  to  all  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
to  all  county  courts  in  the  State,  instructing  them  that  such  moneys  belong  to  the 
school  fund,  yet  there  are  many  magistrates  and  other  officers  in  the  State  who  have 
entirely  disregturded  these  instructions,  and  in  somo  instances  it  is  believed  that  funds 
are  being  applied  to  the  private  use  and  benefit  of  those  having  them  in  possession. 

LANDS  GRANTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Taxes  which  have  been  collected  on  lands  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  sections, 
and  which  should  in  all  cases  be  paid  into  the  common-school  fund,  have  for  seve- 
ral years  past  been  merged  into  the  general  revenue  of  the  StAto,  no  separate  ac- 
count having  been  kept  of  them.  Of  the  United  States  land-grant  for  educutional 
purposes,  the  superintendent  says:  "The  past  educational  history  of  the  State, 
It  is  remarked,  clearly  proves  that  the  failure  to  establish  a  practical  system  of  publis 
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.ostmction  was  not  owing  to  tlM  want  of  adequate  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
for  the  accompliahmeDt  of  that  object,  for  the  United  States  Government  had  made 
manificent  grants  of  land  lor  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  the  State  legislature 
Lad  passed  several  acts  with  a  view  of  the  creation  of  a  school  fnnd,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  public  schocds,  and  yet  for  the  want  of  a  proper  co-o])eration  on  the 
part  of  the'people,  toe  whole  enterprise  proved  a  lamentable  failure,  and  much  of  the 
land  which  was  designed  Ibr  the  promotion  of  education  iu  the  State  was  sold,  and  the 
funds  squandered." 

The  seminary  lands  granted  by  Congress  in  1827  to  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  and 
contirmed  to  the  State  in  1836,  amounted  to  two  entire  townships,  or  seventy-two  sees 
tions.  At  the  request  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  Congress  in  1844  so  modi- 
fied the  grant  that  the  State  was  authorized  to  appropriate  the  lan«l  to  the  use  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  State,  ^  or  in  any  other  mode  the  general  assembly  might  deem 
proper  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  said  State."  In  1H36,  seventy-two  sections  of 
saline  lands  were  granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  with  a  provision  that 
the  State  should  not  sell  such  lands,  nor  lease  them  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years. 
This  proviHion  was  annulled  by  Congress  in  1847 ;  therefore  the  State  was  at  liberty  to 
sell,  and  did  sell  the  greater  part  of  these  two  munificent  grants  of  land.  "  The  ont- 
standing  amount  of  principal  of  the  notes  given  for  seminary  land,"  is  stated  to  be 
about  $35,000,  and  of  notes  given  for  sale  of  saline  lands  about  $10,000.  It  is  stated 
also  that  '*  after  May,  1861,  tne  Slate  diverted  from  their  proper  purposes,  and  used  for 
general  expenditures  of  the  seminary  fund,  $7,260  81,  and  of  rbe  saline  fund,  $4,6:t3  13." 
Also,  that  '*  the  claims  of  the  State,  in  the  form  of  notes  and  bonds  for  school-Hnda 
sobi  uud  moneys  loaned,  amount  perhaps,  with  the  accrued  interest,  to  three-qoATters 
of  a  million  of  dollars."  The  amount  of  permanent  school-fund  on  hand  on  the  l'*t  day 
of  October,  1870,  was  $35,192  40. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  dRCUIT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

*'  I  can  only  say,  in  general  terms,  that  about  eYerjrthing  that  has  ever  been  done 
in  reference  to  the  education  of  the  masses  in  my  district  has  been  accomplished  within 
the  last  two  years.  Many  more  children  have  attended  school  within  two  years  than 
attended  in  twenty -five  years  before,  under  old  democratic  rule.  The  greatest  obsv>acle 
has  lieen  a  wart  of  funds  to  build  houses.  The  people  generally  have  been  unwilling 
to  tax  themselves  beyond  what  was  actually  necessaiy  to  pay  teachers." — W.  H.  Gillam, 
Buperintendent  third  tUitrict 

''There  are  seven  thousand  two  hundred  children  in  the  district  who  have  not  at- 
tended the  public  schools.  Out  of  this  number  there  are  about  one  thousand  included 
iu  new  districts  that  were  not  organized  sufficiently  soon  for  schools  this  year.  A  few 
are  iu  attendance  at  private  schools ;  some  are  so  scattered  among  the  mountains  that 
they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  all  schools;  others  are  kept  at  home  by  parents  opposed 
to  popular  education,  and  still  others  by  parents  opposed  to  any  education  at  all.  - — W. 
H.  H.  Clayton,  SHperintendeni  fourth  dUiricL 

'*  Our  tesichers  now  number  three  hundred  and  seven,  a  majority  of  whom  have 
proved  themselves  noble  laborers  in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  They  are  a  grov:- 
nig  class,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  efficiency  and  influence.  They  have  sustained  tbe 
ailverse  criticisms  of  cavilers  uncomplainingly.  They  have  done  well  in  the  school- 
room. They  have  refuted  arguments  against  the  present  system,  and  have  resi>ondcd 
to  all  the  demands  for  labor  in  the  progress  of  the  cause.''— ^£.  £.  Henderson,  ^uperin- 
Undent  fifth  district, 

"Near  two  hundred  educational  jaumah  have  been  taken  during  the  year,  against 
none  Injfore  1868.  •  *  •  The  law  requires  more  of  the  circuit  superintendent  than 
mortal  man  can  accomplish.  The  land  report  required  is  simply  an  impossibility .''-^W. 
A.  Stewart,  9uperintendent  sixth  district. 

"  I  know,  of  nersonal  knowledge,  of  several  districts  in  which  schooh  have  been 
taught  in  compliance  with  the  present  school  laws,  from  which  no  reports  have  boon 
received,  and  in  several  instances  reporte  which  have  come  to  hand  from  districts  hav- 
ing had  a  school,  are  so  incomplete  as  scarcely  to  justify  an  apportionment  of  publis 
mopey  to  their  respective  districts.''~J.  H.  Hutchin»on,    superintendent  tetUh  district, 

the  peabody  fund. 

The  aid  furnished  to  different  localities  has  been,  to  Little  Rock,  $2,000 ;  Fort  Smith, 
$1,500 ;  Helena,  $1,000 ;  Camden,  $1,000,  and  to  Van  Burou,  $^KX) ;  a  toUl,  with  smaller 
tuns  to  several  other  places,  of  $9,450. 

In  some  cases  these  appropriations  were  granted  for  the  pay  of  the  teachers  after  the 
■chool  moneys  of  the  cities  were  entirely  exhausted.  The  schr/oi  board  at  Helena 
ceoeived  aid,  under  promise  of  keeping  the  schools  open  ten  !/«•  **  «Ixo,  for  six  hundred 
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cblldren.  The  geuernl  agent  of  the  board  notlcea  that  prejudioes  which  had  existeil 
ugninst  iVee  Bchools  nero  much  dimiDinbed ;  and  that  Pine  llliifl',  which  coDinienced  ita 
operatioDS  uuder  the  InflueDce  of  the  fund,  is  now  supportins  them  litwrallv  without 
this  aid.  School  officers  of  those  localitiea  aided  declare,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  the 
oSlts  front  the  Peabody  fund  gave  them  lifa  aud  nerve,  oud  iudnced  them  to  corporate 
with  the  regular  tree  acboule. 
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CAI.IFOBIVIA. 

The  arm  of  thia  State  embraees  about  160,000  square  miles^tbeaecond  in  the  UoiMi 
in  reganl  to  size.  It  is  oeariT  as  large  as  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  combined 
The  popahition  in  1870  was  5i50^7.    Native,  350,416 ;  foreign,  209,831-^  lor^r  pn>- 

gortion  of  foreign  popnl^tion  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  aiea  of  the 
tate  is  territorially  divided  into  fifty  counties,  which  contain  eighty  cities  au<l  towns. 
The  last  biennia)  report  of  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction,  gives  the  number  of  sduml  districts  in  the  State  in  1869  as  1,144,  in  every 
one  of  which  a  school  must  be  kept  up  and  supported  at  least  three  months  in  every 
year,  or  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  during  such  neglect. 
The  total  exjienditure  for  public  schools  for  the  year  1869  was  $1/290,585. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Hon.  James  Deninan,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State, 
furnishes  us  with  the  earliest  data  in  rnzard  to  schools.    He  says : 

*'  The  first  American  school  in  San  Francisco  was  organized  in  April,  1847.  Here 
were  collected  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils,  which  then  coniprisetl  nearly  all  the  child- 
ren in  the  city.  It  was  a  private  institution,  supported  by  the  tuition  fees  from  the 
pupils  and  the  contributions  of  the  citizens.  It  was  taught  by  Mr.  Marsten,  who  is 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Yankee  school-master  upou  the  Pacific  coast. 

*'  Late  in  the  fall  of  1847,  active  measures  were  first  taken  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  to  organize  a  public  school,  which  resulted  in  erecting  a  comfortable  one- 
story  school-house.  The  history  of  this  old  building  is  cherished  uy  the  early  pioneers 
with  many  pleasing  associations.  Every  new  enterprise  here  germinated  into  cxist-- 
ence.  Here  churches  held  their  first  meetings,  and  the  first  public  amusements  were 
^ven.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  it  was  deserted  for  school  purposes,  and  dignified 
into  a  court-house. 

'*  On  the  3d  of  April,  1848,  a  school  was  opened  by  Rev.  Thomas  Douglas,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College ;  althoiu^h  it  was  regularly  organized  as  a  public  school,  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  or  trustees,  yet  it  was  mainly  supported  by  private  tuition  fees 
from  the  pupils.  The  success  and  usefulness  of  this  school  were  soon  paralyzed  by  the 
great  discovery  of  gold,  which  rapidly  depopulated  the  town,  leaving  the  teacher  minus 
scholars,  parents,  trustees,  tuition,  or  salary.  In  the  general  excitement  and  confusion 
which  followed  the  first  rush  to  the  mines,  the  school  enterprise  was  for  a  time  aban- 
doned. 

*^  The  education  of  the  children,  who  were  rapidly  increasing  from  the  flood  of  im- 
migration pouring  into  Sim  Francisco  from  every  part  of  the  world,  was  entirely  neg- 
lected untii  the  ^d  of  April,  1849,  when  Rev.  Albert  Williams  opened  a  small  select 
school,  which  he  taught  for  a  few  months. 

**  In  October,  1849,  Air.  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife  opened  a  school,  which  was  at  first  com- 
menced as  a  private  enterprise,  bein^  supported  by  such  compensation  as  the  friends 
of  the  school  were  disposed  to  contribute.'' 

This  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the  first  public  school  in  the  State. 

From  the  multiplied  advantages  which  California  offt^rs  to  emigrants,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  grandest  resources  of  a  country  are  the  educational  facilities  it  has 
to  ofier,  it  is  presumed  that  a  condensed  epitome  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
free-school  system  of  the  State  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  nation. 

No  complete  file  of  State  school  reports  exists,  except  in  legislative  journals ;  neither 
reports  nor  continuous  statistical  records  can  be  found,  either  in  the  offices  of  county 
superintendents  or  elsewhere.  For  this  valuable  aggregation  of  important  informa- 
tion the  State  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Hon.  John  Swett,  who, 
with  great  painstaking  and  protracted  research,  has  succeeded  in  gathering  from 
the  scanty  records  of  this  department,  from  the  journals  of  the  State  legislature,  aii^ 
from  newspaper  files,  the  fragmentary  records  of  the  schools  during  their  early  stnig- 
^le.  From  this  confused  material  he  has  gleaned  a  connected  comnendinin  of  school 
egislation,  reports,  and  statistics,  and  has  placed  on  record,  in  a  conuensed  and  access- 
ible form,  the  history  of  public  schools  in  the  State. 

The  foundation  of  the  public-school  system  of  California  was  laid  in  the  constitn- 
tional  convention  held  in  Monterey,  September,  1849.  The  select  committee  on  the 
State  constitution  reported  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  500,000  acres  of  land  granted 
by  Congress  to  new  states  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements,  to  constitute  a 
perpetual  school  fund,  with  a  provUOt  however,  that  the  legislature  might  appropriate 
the  revenue  so  derived  to  other  purposes,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  State  required  it. 
An  animated  debate  occurred  on  this  protisoj  which  was  finally  stricken  out  by  the 
close  vote  of  18  to  17. 


fc 
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SCHOOL  ACTION  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sau  Francisco  was  the  first  place  in  the  State  to  on;anize.  hy  her  common  conncil, 
indepeDdently  of  State  law,  a  free  pablio  school.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
ciiide  ordinance : 

'*  He  it  ordained  by  the  eammon  council  of  San  Franeiioo,  That,  from  and  after  the  pasb- 
age  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  «l«ty  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the 
council  as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  chapeL" 

Said  school  was  to  be  free  to  all  children  over  the  age  of  four,  or  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  whose  parents  should  obtain  an  order  for  their  attendance  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  education.  The  number  of  scholars  should  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred. Thus  the  first  city  free  school  was  established  by  Mr.  Pelton,  in  December,  1840, 
and  opened  with  three  scholars.  From  the  records,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  free 
public  school  established  in  the  State. 

SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1851. 

The  school  law  of  1851  was  cumbersome  and  imperfect  in  many  of  its  provisions.  It 
provided  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  school  lands  in  so  impracticable  a  manner  that 
no  lands  were  sold  under  its  operation.  It  provided,  also,  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  interest  of  the  State  school  fund  j  defined  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  ;  provided  for  a  superintending  school  committee  of  three,  who  were  to 
be  elected  annually :  and,  also,  for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  among  religious 
and  sectarian  schools,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  district  schools. 

The  first  school  onlinance  passed  under  the  State  school  law  was  that  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  adopted  in  September,  1851.  This  made  provision  for  a  city  board  of  education, 
composed  of  seven  members,  and  for  a  city  superintendent,  and  appropriated  $35,000 
for  the  support  of  schools.  Thomas  J.  Nevins,  who  mainly  prepared  the  ordinandi, 
was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  department.  The 
first  schools  organized  under  this  ordinance  were  the  Happy  Valley  School  and  the 
Powell  Street  School.  Hon.  James  Denman,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Sun 
Francisco  County,  and  present  principal  of  the  Denman  School  of  Sun  Francisco,  was 
elected  the  first  teacher  of  the  Happy  Valley  School. 

Hon.  John  6.  Marvin,  the  first  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  made  his 
first  annual  report  to  the  third  legislature,  1852.  Mr.  Marvin  donated  to  the  school 
fund  the  sum  of  $1,456,  the  same  m^ing  the  amount  which  he  had  received  for  military 
services  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  while  holding  a  civil  office.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  "  bequest  **  which  the  State  school  fund  ever  received.  It  is  recorded 
as  a  most  refreshing  example  of  official  honesty  and  scrupulous  sense  of  honor. 

The  estimated  number  of  children  in  the  State,  between  four  and  eighteen,  was  aboni 
6,000.    Most  of  the  schools  were  private,  supported  by  tuition. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1852,  the  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  education  made  an  able  report  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  introduced  a  re- 
vised school  law,  nmch  more  complete  than  the  former  one. 

Paul  K.  Hubbs  was  elected  as  successor  to  John  G.  Marvin,  and  took  office  in  1854. 
His  published  reptirts  constitute  a  quaint  and  interesting  portion  of  early  school  his- 
tory. In  his  fifth  annual  report,  in  1855,  he  says :  *'  Firom  the  solitary  teacher  of  a  very 
common  school,  in  1849,  at  San  Francisco,  my  predecessor  had  witnessed  their  increase  to 
fifty-six  during  his  term  of  office.  I  have  just  reported  to  your  honorable  body  nearly 
six  times  that  number,  with  a  just  demand  for  a  quadruplication  of  the  present  force. 
Strong  in  the  sympathies  of  the  good,  great  in  our  natural  resources,  stimulated  by  the 
energies  that  accompany  knowledge,  our  rank  will  be  continuous  in  the  front  till  pro- 
gressive civilization  encircles  the  globe." 

FIRST  TEACHERS'  CONVENTION. 

The  first  State  teachers'  convention,  called  by  Superintendent  Hnbbs,  was  held  in 
Son  Francisco,  in  1854,  about  one  hundred  teachers  being  in  attendance. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  COST  OF  CRIMINALS  AND  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Hubbs  was  succeeded  in  office,  in  1857,  by  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  a  graduate  of  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  In  his  eighth  annual  report.  1858,  he  opened  with  the 
statement  that  the  schools  of  Calilbmia  were  not  creditable  to  the  State,  and  showed 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  appropriation  by  the  State  of  $100,000.  Concerning  this, 
he  goes  on  to  show,  by  a  classification  and  analysis  of  reports,  that  29,347  children,  be- 
tween four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  received  no  instruction  during  the  year. 
He  adds:  "Damning  as  the  record  is,  it  is  vet  lamentably  true,  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  State  of  California  has  paid  $754,193  80  for  the  support  of  criminals, 
and  but  $284,183  69  for  the  education  of  the  young.  In  other  words,  she  has  expended 
$1|885  on  every  criminal,  and  $9  on  every  child.'' 
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St/perinieiide/itMoalderwaasncceeded,  in  1863,  by  Hon.  John  Swett,  who  had  devoted 
his  life  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  had  taught  ten  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  In  the  thirteenth  annual  report,  Mr.  Swett  states,  that  of  754,  the  entire 
number  of  public  schools,  only  219,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth,  are/ree  schooUf  all 
the  rest  being  partially  maintained  by  rate-bills  and  tuition — in  other  words,  being 
half-private  schools.  He  earnestly  recommends  a  State  tax,  to  make  the  schools  free, 
and  to  continue  them  at  least  nine  months  of  the  vear.    He  adds : 

^^  Our  American  system  of  free  schools  is  based  upon  two  fundamental  principles, 
•r  axioms : 

"  First.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  republican  or  representative  government,  as  an  act 
of  self-preservation,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  every  child. 

"  Second.  That  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  that  education.'' 

In  closing  his  fervent  appeal  he  says : 

**The  life  of  the  nation  lies  not  in  a  few  great  men,  not  in  a  few  brilliant  minds,  but 
is  made  up  of  the  men  who  drive  the  plow,  who  build  the  ships,  who  run  the  mills, 
and  fill  the  machine-shops,  who  build  the  locomotives  and  steam-engines,  who  con- 
struct the  railroads,  who  delve  in  the  mines,  who  cast  the  cannon,  who  man  the  iron- 
clads and  the  gunboats,  who  shoulder  the  musket,  and  who  do  the  fighting.  These 
constitute  the  life  and  strength  of  the  nation  :  and  it  is  with  all  these  men  that  the 
public  schools  have  done  and  are  now  doing  tneir  beneficent  work.  The  nation  will 
not  be  saved  by  any  one  *  great  man ,'  the  bone  and  muscle  of  intelligent  laboring  men 
must  work  out  its  salvation." 

PUBUC  FBEE  SCHOOLS  INTRODUCED. 

In  the  last  biennial  report  of  Superintendent  Swett,  he  says: 

**The  school  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  marks  the  transition  period  of  Califoniia 
'from  rate-bill  common  schools  to  an  American  free-school  system.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  every  public  school  was  made  entirely  free  for  every  child 
to  enter.  I  am  glad  that  in  this,  my  last  official  report,  I  can  say  that  a  system  of  free 
BchoolSf  supported  by  taxation,  is  an  accomplished  fact." 

The  progress  and  improvement  in  the  public-school  system  during  the  five  yean 
from  1862  to  1867,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  statistical  summary : 

In  1862  the  annual  amotint  of  money  raised  for  public  schools  was  $480,000 ;  in  1867 
it  was  $1,2(57,000,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much. 

In  1862  there  was  no  direct  State  tax  for  the  support  of  schools ;  in  1867  the  State 
tax  was  8  cents  on  the  $100,  giving  an  annual  revenue  from  this  source  alone  of 
$120,000. 

In  1862  the  State  apportionment  was  $130,000 ;  in  1867  it  was  $260,000. 

In  1862  the  amount  raised  by  county  and  city  school  taxes  was  $21)4,000 ;  in  1867 
it  was  nearly  $600,000.  During  that  time  the  amount  raised  by  district  taxes,  voted 
by  the  people,  was  increased  from  $7,000  to  $73,000. 

The  maximum  county  school  tax  allowed  by  law,  25  cents,  was  increased  to  35 cents; 
the  minimum,  nothing  at  allf  was  increased  to  $3  per  census  child. 

The  amount  raised  by  rate-bills  of  tuition.  $130,000,  was  decreased  to  $79,000,  show- 
ingthe  rapid  approximation  to  a  free- school  system. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaiies  was  increased  from  $328«000  to  $700,000 — 
equal  to  114  per  cent. — while  the  number  of  teachers  increased  only  31  per  cent. 

The  total  expenditure  for  schools,  a  percentage  on  the  assessment-roll  of  the  State 
of  30  cents  on  each  $100.  was  increased  to  58.1  cents  on  $100. 

The  amount  expended  per  census  child,  $6  15,  was  increased  to  $12  61. 

The  amount  expended  for  school-houses  during  that  period  was  greater  than  for  ten 
years  previous. 

The  average  length  of  the  schools  was  increased  from  six  months  in  the  year  to  seven 
and  four-tenths  months,  an  average  exceeded  only  by  Massachusetts  and  Nevada,  of 
all  the  States  in  the  Union. 

The  number  of  census  children  increased  26  per  cent.,  while  the  number  attending 
public  schools  increased  more  than  50  per  cent. 

BOABDS  OF  EXABflNATION  COMPOSED  OF  TEACHERS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

''Every  board  of  examination,^  sa^s  Superintendent  Swett,  "  whether  State,  city,  or 
county,  most  be  composed  of  professional  teachers  exclusivelv ;  all  examinations  must 
be  in  writing  and  in  certain  specified  studies.  California  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
in  which  teachers  have  gained  the  legal  right  to  be  examined  exclusively  by  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  profession,  and  we  have  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  fact.  It  has 
already  done  much  to  make  the  occupation  of  teaching  respectable.  It  has  relieved 
good  teachers  from  useless  annoyance  and  humiliation ;  it  lias  increased  their  self- 
respect,  stimulated  their  ambition,  and  guarded  (he  schools  against  quacks  and  pre- 
tenders." 
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Mr.  Swett  was  succeeded  in  oflace,  in  1868,  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  the  present  incnm- 
bent.  In  his  third  biennial  report  for  1868-*69,  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State  is  estimated  at  1,144 ;  number  of  schools,  1,268 ;  number  of  teachers,  1,687  ;  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  73,754 ;  average  attendance  of  pupils,  56,715 ;  value  of  school* 
property,  $2,706,304  46.  The  increase  since  18G7  is  as  follows :  In  number  ef  districts, 
163 ;  in  number  of  schools,  157 ;  number  of  pupils,  12,527 ;  average  number  of  pupils, 
11,078;  value  of  school  property,  91,003,054. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  REVISED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  Stat-e  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  a  system  of  common 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district  lor  at  least  three  months  of 
the  year;  in  default  of  which,  the  district  shall  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  public 
fund.    It  requires,  also,  that  the  teachers  employed  in  said  schools  shall  hold  legal  cer 
tificates  of  fitness  for  the  occupation  of  teaching,  in  full  force  and  effect. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

There  is,  also,  a  State  board  of  education,  which  consists  of  the  governor,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  superintendents 
of  the  counties  of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Sonoma,  and  Siin  Joaquin,  and 
two  professional  teachers,  to  be  nominated  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  approved  by  the  board.  The  State  boara  has  the  power  to  adopt  a  course  of  stud>' 
not  in  conflict  with  special  regulations  of  any  city  and  county ;  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  libraries;  to  grant  teachers  life  diplomas ;  to  adopt  a  uniform  State 
veries  of  text-books ;  and  to  supervise  others  matters  in  regard  to  State  printing. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  constitution  also  provides  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instmc- 
Hon,  who  holds  his  office  for  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum.  He  has 
the  power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  act  as  deputy  superintendent, 
(t  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  travel  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
luring,  at  least,  four  months  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools,  consulting 
with  county  superintendents,  or  lecturing  before  county  institutes,  and  attending  to 
fche  interests  of  the  public  schools  and  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  He  appor- 
tions the  public  money  to  the  districts,  cities,  and  counties ;  and  is  required  to  make, 
biennially,  a  report  to  the  legislature  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  svstem.  He  is,  ox  officio,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  asylum  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  of  the  State  reform  school.  He  is,  also,  to  visit  the 
several  orphan  asylums,  to  which  State  appropriations  are  made,  and  mase  reports  of 
the  same. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  county  superintendent  is  elected,  who  holds  his  office  for  two  years.  He  is  required 
to  visit  each  school  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year ;  to  preside  over  county  teach- 
ers' institutes ;  to  inforce  the  use  of  text-books  adopted  by  the  State  boanl ;  to  iuforce 
the  regulations  required  in  the  examination  of  teachers ;  to  report  annually  to  the 
State  superintendent ;  to  act  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  board  of 
education  and  State  superintendent  and  the  district  over  which  he  is  appointed. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Each  county,  city,  or  incorporated  town  constitutes  one  school  district ;  but  a  new 
distri/ct  may  be  organized,  or  the  boundaries  of  an  old  one  may  be  changed,  by  making 
petition,  through  the  county  superintendent,  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  has  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  same.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts  may,  by  con- 
current vote,  agree  to  establish  a  union  grammar  school  for  advanced  pupils,  under  the 
Joint  supervision  of  the  trustees  of  such  districts. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  each  district  have  the  custody  of  all  school  property  belongs 
ing  to  the  district. 

CENSUS  MARSHAL. 

The  board  of  education  of  each  city  and  county,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  each 
district,  shall  appoint  a  school-census  marshal,wno6e  duty  it  shall  be  to  take,  specify 
and  separately,  a  census  of  all  white  children,  negro  children,  and  Indian  children 
who  live  under  the  guardianship  of  white  persons,  betwoon  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  shall  specify  the  number  and  sex  of  such  children,  and  the  names  of  theii 
parents  and  guardians. 
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Every  Bchool,  nnlem  otherwise  provided  by  special  law,  shall  be  open  for  the  ndmis- 
BioD  of  all  white  children  between  five  and  *twent^*-one  years  of  a^  residing  in  that 
school  district.  The  edncation  of  children  of  African  descent,  and  Indian  children, 
shall  be  provided  for  in  separate  schools.  Upon  the  written  application  of  the  parents 
or  guardians  of,  at  least,  ten  snch  children  to  any  board  of  trastees  or  board  of  educa- 
tion, a  separate  school  shall  be  established  for  the  edaoation  of  snch  children ;  and  the 
education  of  a  less  number  may  be  provided  for  by  the  trustees,  in  separate  schools,  in 
any  other  manner.  The  same  laws,  rules,  and  re^^ulatious  which  apply  to  schools  fur 
white  children  shall  ^ply  to  schools  for  colored  chiklreu. 

SCHOOLS  UKSECTARIAN. 

No  publications  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character  shall  be  used  or  dis- 
tributed in  any  school;  nor  shall  any  such  doctrine  be  taught  therein.  The  county  su- 
perintendent and  treasurer  shall  set  apart  10  per  cent,  of  each  anuual  apportionment 
of  State  school  fund  as  a  "  district-school  library  fund.'' 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  prepare  a  list  of  suitable  books,  excluding  all 
works  of  a  sectarian  character.  The  library  shall  be  free  to  all  pupils  in  the  district, 
of  a  suitable  age. 

DCTT  OF  TEACHERS.- 

Every  teacher  employed  in  any  public  school  shall  make  an  annual  reiM>rt  to  the 
county  superintendent.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  endeavor  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  ;  to 
teach  them  to  avoia  ioleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood ;  to  instruct  them  in  the  princi- 
ples of  a  flree  government,  ana  to  train  them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  rights, 
duties,  and  dignity  of  American  citizenship. 

BOARDS  OF  EXAMIXATIOX. 

The  State  board  of  examination  consists  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  four  professional  teachers,  who  have  power  to  grant  State  certificates  for  one,  two 
four,  or  SIX  years,  or  for  life.  The  county  board  of  examination  is  composed  of  the 
county  superintendent,  and  a  number  of  teachers  not  to  exceed  throe  of  his  own  ap- 
iM>intmen^  who  have  power  to  grant  county  certificates  for  one,  two,  or  three  years. 
The  city  board  of  examination  consists  of  the  city  superintendent,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education  for  that  city,  the  county  superintendent,  and  three  public-school 
teachers  elected  by  the  city  board  of  education ;  they  have  the  power  to  grunt  certill- 
eates  of  the  same  grade  and  for  the  same  time  as  the  State  board  of  examination ;  valid 
only  in  the  city  in  which  thev  are  granted.  They  have  power,  also,  to  grant  certifi- 
cates lower  than  grammar-school  certificates,  and  those  for  teaching  high  schools. 

RESOLUTION  OF  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  teachers'  institute  last  year,  at  which  about  six  hundred 
of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State  were  present,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  ''That, 
inasmuch  as  the  various  county  boards  of  examination  are  composed  of  persons  of  many 
different  degrees  of  qualification,  or  no  degree,  in  some  instances,  and  therefore  form 
no  standard,  or  data,  from  which  the  State  board  can  Judge  of  their  work,  the  granting 
of  said  certificates  on  county  examinations,  or  no  examinations,  should  be  discon- 
tinued." 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  the  schools ;  the  congressional  grant  of  500,000  acres 
to  all  new  States ;  all  escheated  estates ;  and  all  percentages  on  the  sale  of  State  lands, 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  shall  be  and  remain 
a  perpetual  frind,  to  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  use  of  common  schools  through- 
out the  State.  The  school  revenue  is  augmented  by  an  annual  ad  valorem  State  school 
tax  of  10  cents  on  each  $100  value  of  all  taxable  property  throughout  the  State ;  also 
by  a  county  school-tax,  the  maximum  rate  of  which  shall  not  exceed  35  cents  on  each 
$100  of  taxable  property  in  the  county,  nor  the  minimum  less  than  sufficient  to  raise  a 
sum  e<][ual  to  $3  for  each  child  in  the  county  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age ;  also 
by  a  district  tax,  to  be  voted  by  the  inhabitants  at  an  election  called  by  the  board  of 
trustees  for  such  purpose,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  annually,  for  building  purposes, 
70  cents  on  each  f  100,  or  30  cents  on  each  $100  for  school  purposes.  By  these  taxes, 
together  with  the  annual  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  common-school  fund,  the 
schools  are  supported.  Biit  no  school  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any  apportion- 
ment of  State  or  county  soliool  moneys  which  shall  not. have  maintained  a  free  public 
school  for  at  least  three  months  during  the  next  preceding  school  year,  and  unless  the 
teachers  employed  hold  legal  certificates  of  fitness  in  full  force  and  efiect. 
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The  State  comptroller  keeps  a  separate  and  distinct  acconnt  of  the  school  fund,  of 
the  interest  and  income  thereof,  together  with  all  moneys  raised  for  school  purposes. 
The  State  treasurer  receives  and  holds  as  a  special  deposit  all  school  moneys  paid  into 
the  treasury,  and  pays  them  out  on  the  warrant  of  the  State  comptroller  issued  in  due 
form.  The  county  treasurer  is  required  to  notify  the  county  superintendent  of  the 
amount  in  treasury  subject  to  apportionment,  also  to  make  a  financial  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  revised  school  law  of  the  State  has  proved  satis&ctory  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  most  directly  interested  in  education,  and  is  acknowledged  by  eastern  educators 
to  be  a  model  school  law. 

STATE  TKACHBRB'  INSTrTUTE. 

The  first  State  institute  called  by  Superintendent  Moulder  met  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  1861,  and  continued  in  session  five  days,  with  a  total  attendance  of  250 
members.  The  legislature  of  the  previous  year  had  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  State  institutes.  A  second  State  institute  was  convened  at 
Sacramento  in  1862,  only  109  members  being  in  attendance. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1863,  a  circular  calling  a  State  institute  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  4th  of  May  was  issued  by  Superintendent  Swett,  and  sent  to 
every  school  officer  In  the  State.  The  advantages  arising  from  institutes  were  strongly 
and  pertinently  set  forth,  some  of  which  we  quote: 

^*  No  event  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  has  proved  so  fruitful  of 
beneficent  results  as  the  organisations  of  institutes  and  conventions.  They  are  not 
intended  as  substitutes  for  normal  schools,  nor  can  thev  educate  teachers  to  the  busi- 
ness of  their  profession,  yet  they  serve  the  most  admirable  purpose  of  improving  those 
who  are  not  temporarily  engaged  in  the  profession,  of  furnishing  those  who  are  not 
systematically  trained  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  increasing  the  effl  • 
ciency  of  professional  teachers. 

''  The  exercises  of  the  institute  involve  an  outline  view  of  subjecte  relating  to  the 
proper  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  present  the  latest  information  regarding  the 
progress  of  education  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries,  and  afford  an  occasion  for  expe- 
rienced teachers  to  present  practical  views  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  books.  The 
l>est  thoughts  and  best  acquirements  of  the  most  original  teachers  are  elicited  and 
thrown  into  the  common  stock  of  professional  knowledge.  They  influence  public 
opinion  by  bringing  the  teacher's  lalrars  more  prominently  before  the  community,  and 
by  promoting  a  liiguer  estimate  of  the  common  school  in  its  vital  relation  to  society 
and  the  State.  The  routine  of  a  teacher's  daily  life  limits  his  influence  to  the  narrow 
si>here  of  the  school-room,  but  the  proceedings  uf  an  institute  aro  carried  by  the  press 
to  thousands  of  families  in  the  State,  and  his  views  become  an  active  element  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  No  ol>stacle  to  the  progress  of  free  schools  is  so  formidable  us  the  apathy 
and  indifferonce  of  the  people. 

•  •»•••• 

**  The  teachers  of  California  constitute  the  advanced  guard  of  the  great  army  of 
instructors  in  the  United  States  cut  off  from  all  personal  communication  with  the 
main  body,  and  too  distant  to  feel  the  influences  which  are  perfecting  the  drill  and 
discipline  of  the  corps  in  older  communities.  Many  teachers,  thougn  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  schooled  by  experience  and  travel,  are  not  familiar  with  the  new  methods 
of  instruction  known  to  the  professionally  trained  teacher,  and  to  such  the  practical 
knowled^  communicated  in  aisingle  session  of  an  institute  is  invaluable. 

"  Nor  IS  the  institute  less  productive  of  useful  results  to  profemonaUy  educated 
teachers. 

'*  Associations  and  conventions  in  other  States  have  changed  teaching  from  a  monot- 
onous routine  to  a  skillful  art.  The  abstract  didactic,  pedantic,  book-bound  style  of 
the  old-school  teaching  has  been  succeeded  by  more  natural  and  philosophical  meth- 
ods of  developing  the  human  mind. 

'•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

'^  No  occupation  is  more  exhausting  to  nervous  force  and  mental  energy  than  teach- 
ing; and  the  teacher  needs,  above  all  others,  the  cheering  influences  of  pleasant  social 
intercourse  with  those  whose  tastes  and  habits  are  similar  to  his  own. 

**  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  schoolmaster,  buried  in  some  obscure  district,  surrounded 
only  by  the  raw  material  of  mind,  which  he  is  trying  to  weave  into  a  finer  texture, 
without  access  to  books,  his  motives  either  misunderstood  or  aspersed,  his  labors  often 
seemingly  barren  of  results,  his  services  half  paid,  his  chief  study  being  *how  to  make 
both  ends  meet,'  no  wonder  that  he  sometimes  becomes  moody  and  disheartened,  loses 
his  enthusiasm,  and  feels  that  the  very  sky  above  him  is  one  vast  black-board  on  which 
he  is  condemned  to  work  out  the  sum-total  of  his  existence.  He  only  needs  the  social 
intercourse  of  institutes,  and  the  cordial  sympathy  of  fellow-teachers,  there  evoked,  to 
make  the  heavens  glow  with  hope.  There  he  fiu(ls  his  difficulties  are  shared  by  others, 
his  labors  aro  appreciated,  and  his  vocation  respected." 

Pursuant  to  this  call,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  Institutes  ever  aasem* 
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blccl  in  tbo  United  States  was  organized  on  Monday,  Mav  4,  and  continued  in  session 
during  the  week.  There  were  present  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  registered  mem- 
bers, and  the  daily  sessions  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  others  interested  m  public 
schools. 

The  result  of  the  institute  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Aside  from  all  the  incidental  labors  and  benefits  of  that  State  institute,  five  substan- 
tial and  solid  facts  remain  as  monuments: 

First.  The  establishment  of  an  educational  journal,  the  **  California  Teacher." 

Second.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  State  series  of  text-books. 

Third.  Action  on  the  question  of  a  State  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  which 
ret^nlted  most  beneficently  to  the  cause  of  education  in  tne  State. 

Fourth.  The  organization  of  a  State  educational  and  professional  society. 

Fifth.  State  diplomas  and  certificates. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  TEACHER. 

The  first  number  of  the  Califomia  Teacher  was  published  in  July  following.  It  is 
the  State  educational  journal,  the  professional  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and 
the  official  organ  of  the  State  superintendent,  and  directly  under  his  control.  The 
journal  was  originally  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  resident  editors,  consisting  of 
John  Swett,  Qeor^e  Tait,  George  W.  Minus,  and  Samuel  I.  C.  Swezey.  It  is  still  m  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  an  efficient  corps  of  managing  editors.  It  reaches  every 
school  officer  in  the  State ;  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  into  every  school 
library,  and  to  every  newspaper  in  the  State.  The  amount  of  reading  matter,  relating 
to  schools,  has  thus  been  increased  a  hundred  fold.  It  has  done  more  to  inform  tnis- 
tees,  to  awaken  professional  ]»ride  among  teachers,  and  to  secure  an  efficient  execution 
of  the  school  law,  than  any  other  educational  agency  in  the  Stat^* 

8TATK  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  these  twin  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  the  first  number  of  the  California  Teacher  should  contain  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  society.  Tlie  designs  of  the  organization  were  to  further  the 
iMiucational  interests  of  the  State ;  to  give  efficiency  to  the  school  system ;  to  furnish 
a  practical  basis  for  united  action  among  those  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
to  elevate  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  its  true  rank  among  the  professions. 

The  last  biennial  report  of  Hon.  0.  P.  Fitzgerald,  the  present  State  superintendent, 
contains  most  gratifying  statements  in  regard  to  State  and  county  institutes,  and  the 
Califomia  Teacher. 

• 

CONCERNING  A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

As  far  back  as  1865,  State  Superintendent  Swett  embodied  the  following  in  his  bien- 
nial report : 

"The  importance  of  establishing  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
with  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  l>e  a  incniber  of  the  Cabinet,  has  been 
presented  by  leading  educators  in  the  last  national  conventibn  of  teachers  and  in 
various  institutes  and  conventions.  A  committer  hsis  l)een  appointed  to  memoralize 
Congress  in  favor  of  such  a  national  department  of  instruction. 

**-The  power  of  the  National  Goveniment  should  be  brought  to  aid  the  States  in  per^ 
fecting  their  several  systems  of  public  instruction.  The  educational  statistics  of  the 
different  States  should  be  compiled  and  published  annually  by  the  General  Govci-n- 
mcnt.  Reforms  and  improvements  should  be  suggested.  The  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  educators  should  have  a  national  circulation.  What  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  doing  for  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  the  Bureau  of  Education  would 
do  for  the  public  schools.  Surely  the  education  of  men  who  are  soon  to  control  the 
government  of  the  nation  is  equally  as  important  as  the  raising  of  grain  or  cattle  or 
horses.  •••••• 

^*  The  importance  of  the  subject  will  present  itself  so  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  all 
legislators  that,  without  further  argument,  I  recommend  that  the  legislature  pass  a 
eoncarrent  resolution  requesting  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  California  in 
Congress  to  farvor  the  organization,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  a  National  Department 
of  Instmction,  which  shall  aim  to  establish,  on  purely  democratic  republican  ])rinci- 
ples,  a  system  of  nnblic  education  in  the  United  States  which  shall  educate  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually  every  child  born  within  the  broad  domain  of  theUniou/* 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  California,  though  in  a  measure  isolated  from  the  active 
e<lucational  interests  of  the  Union,  was  fully  alive  to  the  great  work,  and  lifted  an 
earnest  voice  in  its  behalf. 

Four  years  ago  a  law  was  enacted  establishing  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 
Dnring  the  present  year  the  cause  of  education  m  the  State  has  received  a  fresh  and 
Tigorons  impolse  from  a  protracted  visit  of  the  Commissioner,  who  has  visited  the 
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principal  cities  of  the  State,  personally  inspecting  the  different  schools,  both  pnblic 
and  priTate,  the  incorporated  institutions,  asylums,  alms-houses,  prisons,  and  hospi- 
tals. 

EDUCATIOXAL  EFFORTS  AMONG  THE  CHINESE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Education  of  the  Chinese  in  California  began  with  missionary  labors  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Rev.  William  Speer,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  commenced 
his  work  here  in  1852.  He  taught  such  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  gratuitous 
instruction  a  few  hours  daily  m  rooms  rented  for  the  purpose.  In  1853  a  mission- 
house  was  completed  and  the  school  removed  to  it.  in  which  building,  with  occasional 
interruptions,  there  has  been  a  Chinese  school  until  the  present  time.  Mr.  Speer  being 
forced  t<j  leave  in  1857,  the  school  was  discontinued  for  a  while.  It  afterward  revivetl 
as  a  day-school,  supported  by  the  private)  contributions  of  Christian  people.  It  was 
attended  by  Chinese  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  young  men. 

In  1859,  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  who  still  occupies  the  field,  arrived,  and  gave  renewed 
impulse  to  the  work.  Additional  classes  of  boys  and  girls  were  taught  during  the 
day,  and  also  in  the  evening.  In  1861  the  city  board  of  education  was  induced  to 
assume  the  school  by  paying  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  After  a  while,  a  change  having 
come  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  board,  and  the  outside  clamor  against  the 
Chinese  increasing,  the  Chinese  school  was  shaken  off,  and  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
withheld.  The  school  went  on  as  before.  Christian  people  assuming  the  expense  ; 
although,  like  other  citizens,  they  paid  all  their  assessments  for  free  schools  ana  other 
purposes.  Another  change  of  administration  furnished  a  lioard  that  was  willing  again 
to  support  a  teacher  for  the  Chinese.  The  school,  after  this  time,  was  held  only  in  the 
evening,  on  which  account  only  the  older  boys  and  many  adults  availed  themselves  of 
its  privileges,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  younger  Chinese  children  attended. 

With  an  interruption  of  several  months  the  school  was  again  reopened,  January  25, 
1868,  in  the  mission-house,  comer  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton  streets,  in  which  year  it 
was  removed  to  a  public-school  building  on  Powell  street.  Being  some  distance  from 
the  Chinese  quarter,  this  school  did  not  flourish  ;  young  men,-  to  the  number  of  about 
twenty,  attending  in  the  evening  only.  The  boarcf  of  education  seeme<l  to  take  little 
interest  in  it,  and  in  the  fall  of  1870  it  was  discontinued  at  this  place.  On  the  removal 
of  this  school  from  the  mission-house,  two  other  teachers  were  at  once  employed  by 
the  mission  ;  the  attendance  increased,  and  the  schools  of  the  mission  are  still  contin- 
ued. The  average  attendance  last  term  was  55  in  both  departments  of  the  evening- 
school.  The  largest  number  at  one  time  was  84.  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  and  Rev.  I.  M. 
Condit,  the  two  faithful  missionaries,  assist  more  or  less  ;  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  emx)loyed  at  present  two  male  teachers  and  one  female  teacher.  No  tuition  or 
other  fees  are  charged  ;  the  pupils  simply  furnish  their  own  books. 

AN  EFFORT  IN  BEHALF  OF  CHINESE  WOMEN. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  a  number  of  philanthropic  ladies  from  several  of  the 
Protestant  churches  in  San  Francisco  formed  a  society  and  employed  a  teacher,  Mrs. 
Cole,  to  take  charge  of  a  Chinese  school,  which  was  designed  more  particularly  for  the 
beiieiit  of  Chinese  girls  and  women.  Their  school  was  commenced  May  24, 1869.  The 
average  attendance  had  been  from  23  to  25 ;  highest  number  on  the  list  at  one  time 
40  ;  at  ])rc8ent  80,  two-thirds  of  which  are  girls.  This  is  a  day-school  and  entirely 
free.  In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  a  Chinese  assistant  is  employed,  who  instructs 
both  boys  and  girls  in  Chinese  ;  the  girls  are  also  instructed  in  needle-work.  This 
looks  like  striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter  in  the  way  of  educating  and  Chris- 
tianizing this  peciuiar  people. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCHES  IN  EDUCATING  THE  CHINESE. 

Much  has  been  done  by  several  of  the  leading  churches  of  San  Francisco  to  gather 
the  Chinese  into  Sabbath-schools.  Hero  they  are  tAught  to  read,  write,  and  spell,  as  the 
necessary  preliminaries  to  other  instruction.  During  the  summer  of  1868,  Rev.  Otis 
Gibson  arrived  to  establish  a  mission  for  the  Methodist  church  amongst  the  Chinest^. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  visiting  the  churches  and  stimulating  them  in  their 
Sabbath-school  work  in  this  direction.  But  efforts  in  this  line  fluctuate  very  much. 
About  the  first  of  the  present  year  the  mission  building  of  this  church  was  dedicated, 
and  soon  after  their  school  commenced.  They  employ  three  teiichers.  The  attendance 
at  the  evening-school  at  present  is  about  thirty ;  during  the  day  there  is  an  attendance 
of  from  six  to  ten  boys,  and  about  three  girls. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1670  and  the  early  part  of  1871,  the  Roman  Catholics 
started  a  day-school  for  boys  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  church,  at  the  rear  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral.  The  teacher  is  a  native  Chinaman,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  and  brought  here  especially  for  this  work.    He  had  ten  or  twelve  papUs, 
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and  taneht  them  moetlT  in  th«  Chinese  classios.  ami  to  jrnxe  their  oxtq  I»npMj?^— his 
knowle^e  of  flnclish  beins  too  imperfect  to  be  of  much  service  as  au  Euj^likh  teacher. 
It  now  nambers  seven  bovs  an«l  one  girL 

About  a  year  ago  the  American  Mi^ionary  Society  entered  the  field,  and  the  Con;c:Te^ 
national  chorchcfl  on  this  coast  co-operate  with  theni.  They  employ  three  ladies  ^^'-at 
from  the  Eastern  States  for  this  purpose — two  at  Stockton  and  one  at  Sacr.uueQto ; 
they  also  support  a  school  at  Marysville.  one  in  a  Congjegational  chnrvh  in  San  Frau> 
Cisco,  and  one  just  startetl  at  the  Mission  Dolores,  Sou  Francisco.  The  attendance  at 
the  church  is  ten  to  fifteen ;  at  the  miauon.  fifteen  to  thirty. 

The  Baptist  church  has  also  a  mission  to  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco.  An  evening;* 
school  was  commenced  a  few  months  since.  The  teacher  is  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  church,  aided  by  occasional  voluntary  assistants. 

CHEtESK  TAXED  BtTT  NOT  TAUGHT  DY  THE  STATE. 

Before  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  as  at  present,  there  were  many  claasea 
of  four  or  ^yBj  taught  by  private  individuals,  most  of  them  in  the  e^'euinj;.  Tlie  luipiis 
were  young  men  who  were  anxious  to  fit  themselves  for  doing  business  with  our 
people. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears : 

Fimt.  That  while  the  Chinese  in  this  country  have  always  paid  their  share— and  a 
gieat  deal  more  than  their  share — of  the  taxes,'  very  little  has  been  done  to  teach  their 
children. 

Second.  That  good,  philanthropic  people,  seeing  their  need  of  instruction,  are  taxing 
themselves  voluntarily  to  support  schools  among  them,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  paying  their  taxes  for  the  public  schools. 

Third.  Even  after  all  this  has  been  done,  the  very  class  for  which  schools  are  most 
needed — viz,  the  young  children — are  not  benefited  so  much  as  those  more  advanceil. 

We  are  told  there  are  five  hundred  Chinese  chiltlren,  bom  in  this  country,  who  will 
be  citizens  by  and  by.  The  State  must  provide  schools  for  them,  and  require  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  them.  The  proper  training  of  the  children  of  the  Chinese  would  go 
fiff  toward  solving  the  knotty  problem  of  Chinese  immigration.  The  desired  infinenoe 
upon  adults  will  best  reach  them  through  their  children.  Our  language,  usages,  arts, 
and  manners  could  thus  most  easily  be  grafted  upon  this  peculiar  people. 

STATE  NORSfAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  session  of  the  State  teachers'  institute,  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1861,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  im- 
.  portance  of  the  permanent  estabUshmeut  and  maintenance  of  a  school  for  the  spt'cial 
instruction  and  training  of  teachers,  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  memorialize  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 
This  was  done,  and  the  sum  of  $3,000  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  school, 
the  first  session  of  which  was  commenced  in  1H62. 

The  design  of  the  normal  school  is  to  provide  well-trained  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  The  great  demand  in  the  State  is  for  good  teachers  in  the  lower- 
grade  public  schools.  Skill  in  teaching,  with  average  scholarship  in  studies,  for  the 
common  schools,  is  more  desirable  than  the  highest  scholarship  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  school-room. 

The  revised  school  law  pro\ides  that  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  shall  receive 
State  certificates  of  a  grade  to  be  determined  bv  the  State  board  of  examination.  Under 
this  provision  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  graduates  according  to  ability  and 
scholarship,  some  receiving  diplomas,  some  first-grade,  and  others  second  and  third 
grade  certificates.  Members  of  the  |;^aduatiug  class  have  not  infrequently  taught 
nom  one  to  three  years  prior  to  entenng  the  normal  school.  Their  standing  is  high* 
and  they  receive  State  educational  diplomas,  which  entitle  them  to  teach  as  principals 
of  grammar-schools.  Others,  whose  standing  is  lower,  receive  first-grade  certificates ; 
still  others  receive  second-grade;  and  those  whose  standing  is  still  lower,  receive 
thinl-grado  certificates,  which  entitle  them  to  teach  only  in  priniarv  schools.  This 
mode  of  graduating  pupils  according  to  ability  and  attainments,  thougo,  perhaps,  with^ 
out  precedent,  is  found  to  be  most  excellent  in  its  workings.  The  percentage  of  a 
memoer  of  the  graduating  class  is  determined  by  taking  into  consideration  the  stand- 
ing in  recitation  records  during  the  term,  the  report  of  success  in  tho  training  school, 
and  the  result  of  the  written  examination  at  tho  close  of  the  term. 

The  last  legislature  resolved  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  permanent  location 
of  the  school.  The  very  spirited  contest  that  arose  among  most  of^tho  central  cities  of 
the  State,  showed  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  institution  was  held. 

The  flourishing  city  of  San  Jos6,  situated  in  tho  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  Santa 
Clara,  won  the  coveted  prize.  Tho  advantages  of  San  Josd,  as  tho  proper  location  of 
the  school,  are  its  unsurpassed  climate,  its  accessibility  from  lUl  pajts  of  the  State^ 
and  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens. 
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Tbo  same  legislature  increased  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  school 
from  $8)000  to  $12,000,  besides  i>rovidiu^  fands  for  the  erection  of  a  building  that  vriW 
he  a  credit  to  the  State,  and  appropriating  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  trus- 
tees have  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  additional  apparatus.  The 
principal  is  Dr.  W.  T.  Lucky,  A.  M.,  who  has  a  well-estublishcd  reputation  as  an  able 
and  successful  teacher.  Henry  P.  Carlton,  A.  M.,  is  vice-principal.  The  time  for  com- 
l)leting  the  normal  school  course  is  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months.  At  the  close  of  each  term  there  are  written  examinaHons.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  their  own  t«xt-books.  Tuition  is  free.  Good  boarding  can  be  ob- 
tained at  from  (L5  to  $7  per  week ;  rooms  for  self-boarding,  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  school  is  in  a  fiourishing  condition.  The  removal  from  Sau  Francisco  to  San 
Jos^  last  Juno  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  pupils.  The  new  building  rapidly 
approaches  completion,  and,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings 
on  the  coast.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  department  for  the  aca<lemic  year, 
1870-'71,  was  164,  of  whom  132  were  ladies,  and  32  were  gentlemen.  The  twelfth 
graduating  class  numbered  21 ;  whole  number  of  graduates  mim  the  school.  253.  To 
secure  admission  into  the  Junior  class  of  the  normal  school,  the  applicant,  if  a  male,  must 
be  seventeen  years  of  age,  or,  if  a  female,  sixteen  years  of  agu ;  to  enter  an  advanced 
class,  the  applicant  most  be  proportionably  older.  Before  entering,  all  applicants  must 
sign  the  following  declaration  :  "  We  hereby  declare  that  our  i)urpose  in  entering  the 
California  State  normal  school  is  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  engage  in  t-eaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.'' 

UXIVERSITY  OF  CAJJFORNIA. 

An  act  to  create  and  organize  the  University  of  California  became  a  law  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1668.  The  ex-offido  regents  are,  the  governor  of  the  State,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, speaker  of  the  assembly,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco. 
There  are,  also,  eight  appointed  regents,  and  eight  honorary  regents.  The  officers  of 
the  board  are,  His  Excellency  Henry  H.  Haight,  president ;  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  es(].,  sec- 
retary ;  and  William  C.  Ralston,  esq.,  treasurer.  Every  regent,  however  appointed, 
is  a  voting,. legislative,  and  executive  member  of  the  board.  The  faculty  consists  of 
nineteen  members,  Henry  Durant,  A.  M.,  being  president  of  the  same.  The  medical 
dei>artment  has  eight  professors,  and  a  board  of  examiners  numbering  ten  members. 
The  colleges  of  art«  and  letters  have  a  faculty  of  ten  professors. 

The  site  of  the  University  is  at  Berkeley,  four  miles  north  of  Oakland,  and  directly 
facing  the  Golden  Gate,  upon  the  160  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  College  of  Califor- 
nia. This  was  a  munificent  gift,  the  land  being  estimated  as  now  worth  $500  per  acre. 
The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  in  handsome  style;  numerous  drives,  avenues,  and 
walks  have  been  constructed,  and  a  large  number  of  ornamental  trees  set  out.  The 
work  will  be  continueil  until  the  whole  estate  is  converted  into  a  highly  attract- 
ive and  ornamental  park.  Take  it  all  in  all,  there  is  not  probably  a  spot  in  America, 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city,  that  commands  so  beautiful,  so  picturescjue,  and  so 
extended  a  prospect  as  the  site  of  the  University.  The  fonnal  opening  in  the  new 
buildings  of  the  University  but  recently  took  place.  The  poein  read  on  the  occasion 
was  by  a  lady.  Young  ladies  are  admitted  into  the  University  on  equal  terms,  in  all 
respects,  with  young  men. 

The  University,  which  has  Just  entered  on  its  second  year,  consists  of  various  col- 
leges, namely : 

First.  Colleges  of  arts. 

Second.  A  college  of  letters. 

Third.  Professional  and  other  colleges. 

The  following  colleges  have  already  been  organized : 

1.  A  State  college  of  iigriculture. 


1.  A  State  college  of  iignculture.  ^ 

2.  A  State  college  of  mechanic  arts.        I    n..ii««««  ^f  «..*a 

3.  A  State  college  of  mines.  (  CoUegcs  of  ari». 


4.  A  State  college  of  civil  engineering.    J 

5.  A  State  college  of  letters. 

6.  A  State  college  of  medicine. 

In  each  of  these  tho  whole  course  of  instniction  occupies  four  years,  with  three 
terms  in  each  year.  In  all  the  colleges  of  the  University,  the  method*^of  instruction  is 
by  means  of  lecture£  and  the  study  of  text-books,  accompanied  in  either  case  by  rigid 
daily  examinations. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  has  not  yet  been  organized,  but  early  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  put  \i  in  operation.  The  apnoiutmeut  of  Judge  Field,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  professor  of  law,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  chair,  may 
be  reganled  as  the  first  step  to  the  ftill  organization  of  the  college  of  law.  The  Uni- 
versity already  possesses  excellent  apparatus,  recently  i)rocured  from  Europe,  and 
valued  at  ovei-  $.30,000,  for  the  use  ct  the  )»hysical,  chemical,  and  other  scientific 
depai'tmeuts. 
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Id  conformity  with  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  le^^islatnre  of  the  State, 
the  regents  established  the  fifth  class,  or  preparatory  department  of  the  University. 
The  design  of  this  establishment  is  to  prepare  stndents  for  admission  to  the  University 
of  California.  Thus  far  the  high  school  of  San  Francisco,  and  this  department,  have 
been  the  only  schools  in  the  State  whose  pnpils,  in  any  consitlerable  nnmber,  have  been 
qoalified  to  ent«r  the  University.  The  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  thereto 
is  materially  the  same  as  that  of  Yale,  Harvanl,  and  Cornell.  Tlio  course  of  study 
adopted  in  the  preparatory  department  embraces  all  the  studies  pursned  in  the  pnblie 
schools  of  the  State,  and  also  an  extended  conrse  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and  in  mathematics.  Pnpils  may  avail  themselves  of  a  daily  drill  in  military  tactics, 
althou|;h  military  discipline  is  not  maintained,  and  nniforms  are  not  required. 

It  will  be  seenVrom  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  University  of  California,  in 
the  second  year  of  its  existence,  already  offets  excellent  facilities  for  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. With  a  full  and  complete  faculty  of  instruction,  and  a  costly  and  complete 
apparatus,  it  opens  its  floors,  without  charge,  to  all  of  both  sexes  who  are  qualided  to 
profit  by  its  advantages. 

Students  can  obtain  lK)ard  and  lodging  in  private  families,  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  week. 
The  whole  nnmber  of  students  in  the  University  during  the  post  year  was  &3  ;  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  preparatory  department,  «8.  The  dormitory  syst^^m  being  for- 
bidden by  the  organic  act,  the  students  of  the  University  find  homes  in  the  boardiug- 
honses  and  private  families  of  Oakland. 

Members  of  the  preparatory  department  who  do  not  reside  with  their  parents  are 
required  to  room  and  boaixl  in  the  building  of  the  department ;  tuition,  board,  and 
lodging,  $30  for  four  weeks  ;  single  rooms  furnished  each  student. 

PIUVATE  EDUCATIONAL  IXSTITUTIOXS. 

The  total  nnmber  of  colleges  and  private  schools  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  65, 
of  which  15  are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  denomination.  From  the  last  school 
census,  the  number  of  children,  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  attende<l 
private  schools  during  the  year,  was  4,582.  In  addition  to  the  attendance  of  the  private 
schools  there  are  about  850  children,  under  six  years  of  ago,  at  different  infant- 
schools;  and  about  900  attending  the  higher  schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges, 
the  whole  aggregating  6,160 ;  a  yearly  increase  of  2,332. 

MILLS  SEMINARY. 

This  institution,  formerly  known  as  the  "Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  Benicia,"  was 
founded  in  1852,  and  is  the  pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  in  California.  When  first 
established  it  was  nnder  a  board  of  trustees.  In  1854  it  passed  into  private  hands ; 
and  in  1865  it  was  purchased  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Mills,  D.  D.,  who  since  that  time  has  been 
its  sole  proprietor,  and,  with  his  wife  as  associate  principal;  has  had  charge  of  the 
school.  The  rapid  growth  of  their  school  demanded  better  accommodations.  Having 
sold  their  buildings  in  Benicia,  they  transferred  their  school  to  its  new  location  in 
iSeminary  Park,  Brooklyn,  Alameda  County.  The  grounds  comprise  60  acres.  They 
are  attractive  and  beautiful.  The  building  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast,  and  will 
furnish  accommodations  for  about  200  pupils.  The  success  of  the  institution  surpasses 
all  expectations,  and  additional  accommodations  are  already  contemplated.  Though 
the  Mills  Seminary,  for  the  present,  is  private  property,  the  hope  and  purpose  is  to 
make  it  a  permanent  institution.  It  is  the  desire  of  its  proprietor  that  it  shall  be  so 
arranged,  and  eventually  so  endowed,  that,  like  Mount  Holyoke,  or  Vassar,  it  will  lie 
self-perpetuating.  There  are  200  students,  with  a  board  of  instructors  numbering  20. 
There  is  a  preparatory  and  an  academic  department,  with  the  best  facilities  for  the 
ornamental  branches.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
Expenses  $160  per  term. 

UNIVERSITY  (city)  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  founded  in  1859,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  was  in- 
corporateil  as  a  college  in  1863.  The  valuable  i)roperty  was  then  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  mayor,  Thomas  U.  Sclby,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  Governor  Haigh*,  through  whose  wise  feresight  and  persevering 
efforts  a  very  valuable  tract  for  university  purposes,  known  as  University  Mound,  situ- 
ated five  miles  from  the  Plaza,  was  secured. 

The  City  College  was  established  by  Rev.  George  Burrowes,  who  in  1865  was  obliged 
to  resign  its  charge  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  V.  Veeder, 
A.  M.,  who  was  the  present  year  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  now  in  charge.  Tho 
college  has  eight  instructors,  and  about  95  students.  The  buildings  are  large  and  pro- 
vided with  well  lighted  and  ventilated  study-halls,  and  with  ample  illustrative  appa- 
ratus. The  plan  of  instruction  is  comprehensive  and  bruud,  aiming  to  include  a 
thoroagb  and  complete  college  course. 
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"DNIVERSmr  OP  THE  PACIFIC,  (MEXnODIBT  EPISCOPAL.) 

This  institution  was  incorporatxMl  in  1851.  It  is  located  in  Santa  Clara ;  first  col- 
legiate class  formed  in  1854.  It  has  eigbt  professors  and  teachers ;  whole  nnniber  of 
students  about  170.  Thirty-four  young  men  have  graduated,  20  of  whom  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  and  14  that  of  B.  S.  Seventeen  young  ladies  have  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.  S.  Eight  gentlemen  have  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  course.  The 
yearly  expense,  per  pupil,  is  $320.    T.  H.  Siuex,  D.  D.,  is  president. 

SANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE.    * 

This  institution  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  is  open  to  all.  The  college  was  founded  in  1851.  It  was  incorporated  in  April, 
1855.  It  has  a  full  staff  of  professors  and  teachers,  numbering  in  all  26.  The  number 
of  students  for  the  year  ending  June,  1871,  was  225.  It  possesses  a  complete  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  a  full  chemical  laboratory,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
college  library  of  12,000  volumes.  The  yearly  expense,  per  session  of  ten  months,  is 
$350. 

ST.  mart's  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  situated  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  old  Mission  road,  about  five 
miles  from  the  City  Hall.  It  is  a  brick  building  capable  of  accommodating  i^  students. 
The  cost  of  building  and  fitting  up  amounted  to  about  $100,000.  It  was  opened  to  the 
reception  of  students  in  1863,  and  during  that  year  upward  of  200  were  enrolled.  It 
has  a  board  of  managers,  and  a  faculty  numbering  16  professors  and  teachers.  There 
are  now  in  the  college  more  than  250  students.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  a  society  known  as  "  The  Christian  Brothers,''  who  devote 
uieir  lives  to  the  work  of  education. 

SAINT  BLART,  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

This  is  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  located  at  Benicia.  The  school  has  been 
in  oi>eration  the  past  year,  occupying  a  rented  building ;  but  on  entering  its  newly 
erected  building  it  was  duly  inaugurated  under  the  immediate  8uper\'i8ion  of  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Breck.  For  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English,  classical,  and  polite  edu- 
cation competent  instructors  have  been  provided. 

OAKLAND  MIUTARY  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  is  located  on  Telegraph  avenue,  nearly  one  mile  north  of  the  city 
of  Oakland.  The  course  followed  is  designed  for  the  symmetrical  development  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind,  and  the  formation  of  a  good  physical  constitution.  The  military 
drill  does  not  encroach  upon  study  hours,  but  occupies  time  usuallv  given  to  recreation, 
which  is  often  worse  than  wasted  by  students.  The  course  of  study  embraces  an 
English  course  of  four  years,  a  classical  course  of  three  years,  a  commercial  course,  and 
the  modem  languages,  if  desired.  D.  McClure,  principal.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
for  the  year  ending  May,  1871,  was  110.    Expenses  per  scholastic  year  of  forty  weeks, 

ST.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE. 

This  literary  institution  is  located  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  organiased  in  1855 ;  in- 
corporated in  1859.  It  provides  for  a  thorough  classical,  mathematical,  and  philosoph- 
ical education,  and,  also,  a  commercial  course.  Thero  are  19  professors  and  teachers. 
Number  of  pupils  for  the  year  ending  Juue,  1871,  559.  The  college  is  intended  for  day 
scholars  only.    Eev.  J.  Bayma,  president. 

heald's  business  college. 

College  building,  Post  street-,  San  Francisco.  The  design  of  this  school  is  to  educate 
boys  and  young  men  with  a  special  view  to  business.  Its  purposes  is  not  to  impart  a 
classical  education,  but  a  practical  one.  Thero  are  at  present  about  250  students  at- 
tending this  school,  including  day  and  evening  classes. 

LAUREL.  HALL  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  TOUNG  LADIES. 

Located  at  San  Mateo.  Organized  1864.  Number  of  pupils,  about  70.  The  grounds 
include  27  acres.  School  building  commodious;  much  attention  is  given  to  physical 
training.    Miss  L.  H.  Buckmaster,  principal,  with  6  assistant  teachers. 

SAN  JOS£  INSTITUTE  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  San  Jos^.  F.  Gates,  principal,  and  founder  of  the  institution  in  1861. 
From  a  beginning  of  only  7  impils  it  soon  reached  200,  with  a  cori)s  of  10  teachers. 
The  school  Is  thoroughly  gnuled,  affording  the  best  educational  facilities  for  both  board- 
ing and  day  scholars.    Ladies  arc  also  received  into  the  business  college  course. 
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PACIFIC  BIETH0DI8T  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  commenced,  nnder  its  present  organization,  in  March,  1861,  at  Vaca- 
ville,  Solano  County.  The  last  catalogue  shows  210  students,  with  7  professors  and 
teachers.    The  buildings  cost  about  $25,000.    It  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

COLLEGE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

The  Missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine  was  incorporated  in  1868.  At  present  its 
character  and  work  is  Ami  ted*  to  that  of  a  grammar  school.  The  location  of  the  col- 
lege is  at  Benicia.  The  buildings  are  commodious ;  the  site  comprises  20  acres.  It  has 
a  junior  and  senior  grade.  The  former  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  English  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  the  pupils  may  pnrsue  the  most  advanced  Euglish  course,  or  a 
classical  course  preparing  them  for  any  university  in  the  country.  The  military  in- 
struction is  entirely  practical,  and  consists  of  daily  drills  in  infantry  tactics.  Whole 
number  in  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June,  1871,  was  81.  The  expense  per 
term  of  twenty  weeks  is  |175. 

CHAfUTABLE    INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  of  San  Francisco,  was  established  in  1851.  Its 
twentieth  anniversary  has  Just  closed.  It  is  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
State.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  inmates  have  found  a  home  in  the  asylum  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Of  this  number,  84  have  been  removed  by  friends,  14  have  been 
placed  in  families,  6  have  been  adopted,  and  6  have  died,  leaving  the  present  number 
of  inmates  179.  The  older  girls,  when  out  of  school,  are  required  to  mend  their  clothes 
and  assist  in  other  suitable  labor ;  the  boys  are  occupied  in  out-door  work,  industri- 
ous habits  are  inculcated,  and  labor  made  attractive.  The  studies  pursued  are  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  many  of  whom  show  decidedly  studious  habits,  and 
prize  their  privileges. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Location,  Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Organized  1851,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  present  capacious  brick  building  cost  $45,000,  which 
provides  for  the  accommodation  of  320  children.  Another  of  the  same  dimensions  pro- 
vides for  550  day  scholars.  A  farm  of  53  acres  has  been  purchased  at  Hunter's  Point, 
and  a  frame  building,  capable  of  accommodating  300  children,  is  in  process  of  erection. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  623.    Of  this  number  400  are  day  scholars. 

LADIEd'  PROTECTION   AND  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  San  Francisco  August  4, 1H53.  Incorporated  August  9,  1854.  The 
society  has  under  its  supervision  a  homo  where  friendless  or  destitute  girls  under  the 
age  oi  fourteen  and  over  three  years,  and  boys  nnder  ten  and  over  three  vears  old,  may 
l>e  received  and  provided  for  until  permanent  homes  in  Christian  families  can  be 
secured.  It  also  receives  adults  who  are  temporarily  out  of  employment,  or  those  who 
are  incapacitated  for  labor.  The  number  of  inmates  January,  1871,  was  200  children 
and  four  adults.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $44,000.  A  scuool  is  maintained  at  the 
home,  under  the  direction  of  a  salaried  teacher,  assisted  by  the  larger  pupils.  The 
average  attendance  is  140. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  on  Ocean  House  road,  San  Francisco.  Organized  by  act  of  legislature,  1858. 
The  institution  is  not  one  of  punishment,  but  of  correction.  Theie  is  a  good  school 
connected  with  it,  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
The  president  of  the  institution,  in  a  recent  report,  says: 

**  Our  greatest  want  is  suitable  employineut  for  the  inmates.  The  success  of  the  shoe- 
shop  warrants  the  supposition  that  other  trades  could  be  made  beneficial  and  profita- 
ble. It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  steady  and  well-directed  employment,  out  of 
school  hours,  is  essential  to  the  development  of  a  perfect  system  of  reform.  •  •  • 
There  are  a  large  number  of  boys  who  have  left  this  school  completely  reformed,  and 
have  become  ornaments  to  society. 

**  It  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  available,  to  erect  workshops,  in 
which  the  cnildren  shall  be  taught  such  useful  trades  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  when  they  leave  the  school.  It  is  of  but  little  use,  comparatively,  to 
tcich  children  of  this  class  how  to  read,  write,  sing,  &.C.,  if  we  do  not  afibrd-them  at 
the  same  time  opportunities  to  obtain  a  living  when  they  are  cast  on  the  world  to  look 
out  for  themselves.'' 

Number  of  inmates  October  1, 1871, 244.  Of  these,  207  are  boys,  and  37  are  girls. 
There  are  three  teachers ;  George  Furlong,  principal,  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The 
general  conduct  of  the  children  in  the  school  has  been  good. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

This  iDstitation  was  oi>ened  in  the  spring  of  1860,  with  one  blind  child  and  three 
deaf  mntes.  It  was  under  the  supervision  of  on  association  of  benevolent  ladies,  whose 
appeal  to  a  charitable  public  provided  for  its  support.  In  1864  it  was  placed  in  the 
bands  of  a  board  of  trustees.  During  the  legislative  session  of  186r>-'66  a  law  was 
passed  reorganizing  and  providing  for  the  institution,  and  reco^iziug  it  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  Its  privileges,  like  those  ot  the  common  schools, 
are  oilered  gratmtously  to  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  the  commonwealth. 

Thio  institution  is  located  about  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Oakland,  directly  in 
front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  adjoins  the  grounds  of  the  State  University.  The  site 
comprises  130  acres,  of  which  50  acres  are  of  the  highest  fertilit^ir,  while  the  remainder 
is  hill  land  and  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  edifice  is  in  semi-Gothic  style, 
built  of  a  rough  blue  stone,  in  aomirable  keeping  with  the  architecture.  The  internal 
arrangements  seem  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  experience  could  make  them.  Other  insti- 
tutions unite  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  but  such  union  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  endured  as  a  measure  of  economy.  This  is  the  only  institu- 
tion in  the  world  planned  with  special  reference  to  keeping  the  two  classes  together. 
The  building  will  accommodate  comfortably  150  pupils,  together  with  the  necessary 
officers  and  employes.  It  is  made  capable  of  wonderful  expansion.  In  the  years  to 
come  it  can  be  enlarged  to  double  its  capacity  at  very  small  expense.  The  buildings 
and  lands  have  cost  the  State  $158,098  30.  In  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  the  property 
at  this  time  is  worth  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Beiug  a  part  of 
the  common-school  system  of  the  State,  its  benefits  are  free  to  all  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  persons,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-five  years,  who  are  of  sound  intel- 
lect and  are  residents  of  the  State.  Pupils  from  other  States  or  Territories  are  charged 
$300  per  annum.  During  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  undex  instruction  96 
pupils,  60  of  whom  are  deaif  and  dumb,  and  36  are  blind.  Of  this  numlier  42  are 
females,  and  54  are  males.  Total  receipts  for  the  year,  from  all  sources,  $64,042  02. 
Total  expenditures,  $59,454  36.  In  the  last  report  of  this  institution,  Warring  Wilkin- 
son, esq.,  the  principal,  says: 

"  The  benehts  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  the  two  classes — viz :  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind — are  numerous  and  importiint.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  tho 
advantage  of  economy.  It  is  well  known  that  institutions  of  this  kind,  even  under  the 
most  careful  management,  are  the  most  expensive  of  all  State  establishments.  Any 
measure  of  economy,  then,  consistent  with  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  institution, 
should  be  used.  One  building,  one  principal,  one  physician,  one  sot  of  domestics,  one 
steward's  department,  one  stable — in  short,  one  establishment  where  two  would  other- 
wise be  required — eifcots  a  saving  not  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  Much  of  the 
apparatus  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind  is  available  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  l^Iore- 
ovcr,  there  mav  be  cultivated  a  generous  and  healthy  rivalry  between  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  stimulates  to  zeal  and  application.  This  stimulus  extends 
to  teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  Suggestions  derived  from  individual  experience  in  one 
line  of  instruction  become  the  common  property  of  all,  and  the  tendencv  of  all  teach- 
era  of  specialties  to  provincialism  of  thought  is  to  a  degree  counteracted.'' 

At  the  same  time  he  says  that,  beyond  a  certain  number,  division  is  a  ne^essitv;  for 
he  would  not  have  the  family  relation  lost  sight  of,  nor  the  pupils  governed  like 
armies,  by  delegated  authority  and  the  discipline  of  fear.  In  closing  his  report,  ho 
adds : 

"The  universally  approved  system  of  written  examinations,  now  adopted  in  all 
hlcher  institutions  of  learning,  removes  in  a  great  degree  the  disabilities  under  whieU 
a  deaf  mute  labors  in  a  competitive  race  lor  academic  lionors ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  tlint 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  students  to  the  State  University  who  will  not  disgrace  the 

Sreparatory  schoo>.    At  any  rate,  we  shall  ask  no  special  favors  in  behalf  of  these  cau- 
idates  we  put  forward,  and  sincerely  hoi>e  that  none  will  be  granted.'' 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    SOLDIERS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CAIJ- 

FOR19IA. 

The  law  of  Congress  directs  that,  at  permanent  posts  and  camps,  schools  shall  be  es- 
tablisbetl  for  the  instruction  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  common  branches  of  £nglish 
education.  At  the  largest  posts  and  permanent  garrisons  this  has  been  carried  out  ns 
far  as  practicable,  and  with  good  efi'ect  u|M>n  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  men.  At 
the  small  one-company  posts  in  the  Indian  country,  since  the  reduction  of  the  Army, 
the  diffieulties  in  the  way  almost  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any  regular  system  of  in- 
struction. Tlie  garrisons  are  so  small  that,  after  taking  out  the  regular  gtianl  de- 
tail, only  30  or  perhaps  40  men  remain  for  duty ;  then  in  addition  to  stated  duties,  such 
as  drill,  inspection,  taking  care  of  animals  and  property,  they  have  to  build  and  repair 
their  own  quarters,  and  are  often  absent  from  the  post  for  weeks  at  a  time,  scouting  after 
Indians,  or  escorting  trains  or  parties,  and  the  time  is  so  fully  occupied  with  vaiious 
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exacting  duties  that  tbey  have  little  leisure  and  less  inclination  for  stady.    Each  post 
has  a  small  library,  and  is  supplied  \vith  the  principal  newspapers. 

INDIAN    SCHOOLS. 

Colonel  B.  C.  Whiting,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California  says : 

*'  Comparatively  little  has  been  done  toward  keeping  up  schools  among  the  In- 
dians within  my  superintendenoy.  The  school  at  tlie  Hoopa  reservation  was  broken 
up  in  April,  1867,  in  consequence  of  Indian  troubles  in  which  the  afient  and  three  other 
white  men  were  killed.  The  teacher  and  most  of  the  other  emmoyds  of  the  Indian 
department  left  in  dismay  and  oould  not  be  induced  to  return.  Most  of  the  time  dur- 
ing my  term  we  have  been  left  without  any  appropriatiou  for  school-houses,  teacherH, 
or  school-books.  At  Hoopa  and  Round  Valley  good  schools  are  maintained  at  prescjit,  « 
one  salaried  teacher  being  employ eil  at  each  reservation.  Three  teachers  arc  aske<l  fur 
by  the  agent  at  Hoopa  Valley,  on  account  of  the  scattered  location  of  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, or  raueheriaSy  ami  the  difficulty  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  crossing  the  river 
without  going.a  ^reat  distance  to  reach  the  ferry.  This  embarrassment  keeps  a  great 
many  boys  and  girls  away  from  the  school  now  kept  near  the  agency.  The  usual  at- 
tendance is  about  24. 

''The  school  at  Kound  Valley  is  more  flourishing,  the  average  attendance  being 
about  4o. 

"  The  school  at  Tule  Kiver  has  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  difficult  to  get  another  suitable  teacher  during  the  warm  and  somewhat 
sickly  season.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  this  is  but  a  temi)orary  suspension,  and  that  the 
school  will  recommence  in  November  with  the  usual  number  of  scholars,  about  30.^' 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Widber,  city  and  county  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  the  school  and 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871,  gives  the  following  statistical  summary : 

POPULATION.  ETC. 

Population  of  city,  as  per  United  States  census,  1870 150, 000 

Children  under  fifteen,  as  |)er  school  census,  1871 40, 015 

Bi'tweeu  six  and  tifteen,  entitled  to  State  apportionment  of  school  fund..  28, 530 

Between  six  and  fifteen,  (legal  school  age) 26, 0.')4 

Average  number  attending  pnblie  schools .' 18,807 

Average  number  attending  church  and  privat-e  schools 4, 824 

Not  attending  any  scluiol,  (approximate) 2, 403 

Buildings  owned  by  department 44 

R(*iit«Ml  rotmis 43 

Number  of  teachers 416 

Number  of  classes 357 

Total  average  monthly  enrollment 18,807 

Avenige  number  belonging 17,420 

Average  daily  attendance 16,382 

Average  ewuiug-school  attendance 503 

EXPENDITURES  OF  1870-71. 

Salaries  of  teachers $345,718  01 

Rents 13,617  (X) 

Building  fiHid 174,975  02 

Incidentals 170,805  04 

Total 705,116  57 

RECEIPTS. 

Stat«  apportionment $94,106  05 

City  taxes 4*37,214  18 

Other  sources 141,272  25 

Total 672,682  48 

City  assessment-roll $106,000,000 

Taxes  collected  on 97, 000, 0(H) 

Total  city  taxes 2,761,(KK) 

Amoifiit  of  current  school  expenses 530,000 
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The  estimated  ezpenditnree  for  1871-^  will  exceed  income  $76,940. 

The  city  assessmeut-roll  of  tbis  year  is  a  little  less  thau  that  of  last  year,  while  the 
iucrease  in  school  attendance  over  the  average  attendance  of  last  year  for  the  first  two 
months  was  2,300  children,  requiring  30  new  classes  and  an  increase  of  3d  teachers, 
making  an  increase  of  10  i)er  cent,  in  the  item  of  salaries  of  teachers.  Without  any 
fiu-thor  increase  in  the  nnnibcr  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  salaries  will  amount  to  about 
$395,000;  and  with  the  addition  of  25  teachers,  which  will  be  required  during  the  year, 
the  whole  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  will  be,  at  least,  $415,000. 

Grammar  and  high  school  teachers  are  paid  25  per  cent,  less  than  teachers  of  the 
same  grade  in  Boston ;  primary  teachers  are  paid,  on  an  average,  $100  a  year  more  than 
teachers  of  that  grade  in  Boston ;  equal  to  14  per  cent.  more. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition — that  is,  salaries  of  teachers  exclusively,  last  year  was 
$19  63 ;  in  Boston,  $20  60 ;  Chicago,  $16  10.  The  total  cost  i>er  pupil,  not  including 
building  fund,  was  $30  43 ;  in  Boston,  $28  20.  Tptal  cost  per  pupil,  including  building 
expenses,  $40  47  ;  in  Boston,  $46  28. 

The  city  is  now  renting  forty-three  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  2,000  pupils, 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000  a  year.  Last  year,  with  a  school  attendance  of  18,000,  the  city 
exiiended  $175,000.  Boston,  with  an  attendance  of  35,000,  expended  $612,000.  The 
demands  for  new  school-houses  are  not  greater  than  in  other  cities.  It  is  cheaper  to 
byild  than  to  rent.  The  total  cost  of  new  buildings  needed  would  be  $244,000.  Should 
a  new  building  for  the  boys'  high  school  be  erected,  the  amount  would  be  increased  to 
$369,000,  including  the  $90,000  deficit  of  this  year;  so  that  the  new  issue  of  bonds 
should  be  to  the  amount  of,  at  least,  $375,000. 

Superintendent  Widber  says : 

*^Good  schools  cannot  be  maintained  without  good  buildings  and  good  teachers. 
Com[>etent  teachers  cannot  be  had  without  a  fair  rate  of  wages.  Good  schools,  there- 
fore, are  costly,  but  they  must  l>o  maintained.  A  liberal  expenditure  in  education  is 
the  truest  economy  in  the  end.  Let  nil  citizens,  all  legislators,  and  all  school  officers 
unite  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  to  provide  the  means  for  supiK>rt>ing  public 
schools,  and  then,  if  educated  and  professional  teachers  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
children,  we  may  hope  to  attain  in  the  future  the  highest  results  of  modern  civiliza- 
Uon,  a  community  of  educated  men  and  women.'' 

TEXT-BCK>K8. 

Concerning  text-books,  Mr.  Widber  says : 

"  The  sweeping  change  of  text-books,  made  compulsory  on  the  city  by  the  law  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  which  placed  the  city  under  the  control  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  expense  was  very  heavy, 
amounting  in  some  cases  in  single  families  to  $50.  The  State  uniformity  law  is  open 
to  many  grave  objections.  Books  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  graded  city  schools  are 
not  acfaptcd  for  use  in  ungraded  country  schools,  and  rice  versa.  Leading  educat-ors  in 
other  States  are  setting  their  faces  against  State  uniformity.  A  question  involving  so 
many  hundre<ls  of  thousands  of  dollars  is  a  dangerous  power  to  be  centralized  in  one 
board,  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  inlluential  publishing  houses." 

Considering  the  large  annual  ex])enditure  for  books  for  indigent  children,  he  recom- 
mends for  consideration  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  plan  of  furnishing  all  text- 
lMX)ks  free,  in  the  form  of  school-libraries.  In  the  end  it  would  cost  the  people  less 
than  half  the  present  expense. 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Swett  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  January,  1871,  and 
submits  the  first  annual  reiiort.  It  is  his  siiecial  duty  to  visit  schools,  to  enforce  the 
rules  relating  to  teachers  and  pnpils,  and  to  examine  into  the  classification  and  course 
of  instruction.  He  has,  also,  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  annual  cixamination  of 
the  first  grades  of  the  grammar-schools.  He  is  required,  also,  to  make  a  written  rei>ort 
on  examinations  to  the  committee  on  classification.  He  is  to  give  special  attention  to 
methods  of  teaching  in  primary  schools,  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  standard  of  fit- 
ness for  ]>romotion  to  the  grammar-schools.  In  the  absence  of  the  superintendent  he 
in  to  pertbrm  the  official  duties  of  that  office ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  he  is 
to  make  a  full  report  in  reganl  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  schools,  with  any 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching. 

THE  NEW  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Swett,  in  his  report  closing  with  September,  1871,  says : 
*'  The  new  course  of  study  was  prepared  previous  to  the  annual  examination.    It 
was  my  positive  conviction  that  the  old  course  carried  too  much  dead-weight,  that  it 
required  more  than  could  be  thoroughly  taught ;  and,  hence,  the  new  course  omitted 
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many  of  the  snrplns  things  reqaircd  in  the  old.  In  the  new  conree,  the  work  of  the 
tii*st  grades  is  materially  roduced.  Physiology  and  philosophy  have  been  stricken  out 
of  the  course,  not  because  they  are  not  valuable  studies,  but  because  other  studies  are 
more  im|)ortaut.  The  grammar-schools  are  not  provided  with  apparatus,  aud  no 
instruction  whatever  is  preferable  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  without  ex|)eri- 
meuts.  *  ••••••• 

"  The  introduction  of  geometry  into  the  lower  grades  of  grammar-schools  was  an  ex- 
periment, and  after  a  costly  trial  of  two  years  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  teachers, 
parents,  aud  children  has  pronounced  it  a  failure.  A  somewhat  complicated  course  of 
oral  instruction  in  the  old  course  has  been  left  out  altogether,  because  it  hud  proved  a 
wearisome  failure.  Provision  is  made  for  memorizing  less  of  the  text-lKK)ks  in  geography 
and  history,  aud  oral  grammar  precludes  the  use  of  the  text-book  two  years.    In  the 

1>rimary  grades  the  oral  instruction  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  simplified,  aud  in  the 
ower  grades  there  is  more  reading  anil  less  arithmetic.  An  opportunity  is  oflered  in 
the  new  course  for  teachers  to  cut  loose  from  the  pages  of  the  text-books,  aud  to  exer- 
cise their  own  skill  and  Judgment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  improve  it,  for  the 
slavish  teaching  of  text-books  has  greatly  enfeebled  the  mental  habits  of  our  school 
children.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  features  of  the  new  course  is  the 
instruction  in  music.'' 

The  primary  grades  require  four  ^ears  before  entering  the  ^ammar-schools,  which, 
also,  require  ibur  years  before  entering  the  high  school.  The  high-school  course  is  tliree 
years,  making  the  entire  public-school  course  eleven  years.  A  pupil  entering  at  six, 
with  yearly  promotion,  would  finish  the  full  course  at  seventeen. 

COMPETITiyE  EXAMINATIONS. 

''The  decision  of  the  board  during  the  past  year,"  says  Mr.  Swett,  "to  require  all 
candidates  for  positions,  whatever  grade  of  certificate  they  hold,  to  pass  an  oral  com- 
petitive examination  for  the  purpose  of  ranking  them  according  to  merit,  has  not  been 
wholly  unproductive  of  good  results.  It  has  proved  conclusively  that  some  holders  of 
State,  city,  and  normal  school  certificates  are  very  poorly  qualified  to  teach.  •  *  * 
Every  uneducated  and  incompetent  teacher  elected  to  a  position  in  the  schools  fills  a 
place  which  might  be  occupie<i  by  a  thoroughly  trained  and  educated  teacher,  aud  thus 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  lowered.'' 

Mr.  Swett,  in  his  report,  calls  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  pro- 
motion and  graduation ;  to  cutting  down  the  course  of  study  and  dropping  some  text- 
books, and  to  a  higher  standard  for  teachers'  certificates. 

PUPIUS  AND  TEACHEIUt. 

In  his  statistical  summary,  which  is  brought  down  to  September,  1871,  the  total 
number  of  pupils  is  20,300,  of  which  5,008  belong  to  the  grammar  grades  and  15,21)2  to 
the  primary  grades.  There  are  407  regular  teachers,  each  having  the  care  of  a  class 
employed  in  the  department,  which,  with  a  total  of  20,300  pupils,  would  give  an  average 
of  52  to  each  teacher.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  13  special  teachers  of  German  and 
French,  5  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  13  principals,  who  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  under  their  charge,  but  do  not  attend  to  any  particular 
class,  and  19  evening-school  teachers;  making  a  grand  total  of  457,  receiving  $31,351  14 
per  month  for  salaries. 

JANITORS. 

There  are  40  janitors  employed,  receiving  as  wages,  in  the  aggregate,  $2,228  per 
month. 

MUSIC. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1867,  Superintendent  Pelton  says : 

'*  I  believe  I  was  among  the  first  to  propose  and  urge  the  introduction  of  music  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  citv.  I  am  still  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  musical  instruc- 
tion,  and  think  there  should  not  be  less,  but  more  instruction  in  our  hcIiooIh  in  this 
branch.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  somewhat  different  system  of  teaching  should 
prevail.  How  much  our  schools  have  been  benefited  by  the  present  annual  expenditure 
of  $3,600,  or  for  the  still  larger  previous  annual  expenses  of  music  during  the  past  six 
or  eight  years,  is  a  matter  of  cot^ecture  rather  than  of  positive  knowledge." 

He  calls  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education  to  the  subject. 

Depntv  Superintendent  Swett,  in  his  rei)ort  ending  September,  1871,  says: 

*''rhe  introduction  of  the  new  course  in  music  has  oeen  greatly  aided  by  a  visit  from 
Professor  L.  W.  Mason,  sui>erintendent  of  musical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Boston,  and  author  of  the  music  books  and  charts,  who  came  out  here  at  his  own 
expense,  and  devoted  a  month  of  untiring  work  in  explaining  his  methods  of  instruction. 
His  visit  will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  teachers  aud  pupils.  An  enthusiast 
in  mosic,  he  infoied  his  own  spirit  into  the  schools.    Under  the  old  course  of  iustrao- 
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tioii)  the  three  mnsic-teachers  were  occnpied  almost  exclasivoly  id  the  grammarHschools : 
the  primary  classes  sang  songs  by  rotCf  bat  received  no  specific  instmction.  The  miiHic- 
teacners  now  will  have  the  coneral  direction  of  the  instmction  in  music,  bat  the  teacher 
of  each  class  is  held  responsible  for  results." 

He  proceeds  to  quote  from  J.  Baxter  Upham,  M.  D.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
music  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  showing  that  music  iu  it«  elementary 
aud  simpler  forms  can  be  taught  as  universally  and  as  enectnully  as  reading,  writing, 
geography,  or  arithmetic ;  and  showing,  also,  how  it  may  be  done. 

DRAWIKO. 

As  late  as  1864-65  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  drawine  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State^  except  in  the  city  of  San  Prancisco,  where  a  regular  drawing-teacher  was 
employed.  In  default  of  other  means,  the  Staile  superintendent  at  that  time  strongly 
recommended  black-board  drawing,  particularly  in  the  primary  departments.  We 
quote  from  the  last  report  of  the  deputy  superintendent  in  regard  to  drawing : 

''  In  the  now  course  of  study  full  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  drawing  in  the 
first  and  second  grades,  to  wmch  grades  the  time  of  the  two  teachers  of  drawing  w 
necessarily  limit^^d;  one  hour  a  week  being  given  to  each  class.  The  defect  of  the 
new  courae  is  a  failure  to  provide  for  drawing  in  the  lower  grammar  and  primary  classes. 
A  course  in  drawing  ought  to  be  devised  corresponding  to  that  in  music,  requiring  the 
teachers  in  each  grade  to  be  responsible  for  certain  specified  instruction.'^ 

Mr.  Swett  then  quotes  from  Mr.  Barnard's  special  report  on  scientific  and  industrial 
education  iu  Europe,  who,  after  reviewing  their  educational  systems,  and  stating  what 
is  being  accomplished  there  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  kindred  art 
studies,  says : 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  civilized  government  of  the  world 
that  has  done  practically  nothing  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  either  in  its  elementary 
or  higher  forms.  The  State  and  municipal  governments  have  done,  if  ]K>ssible,  less. 
The  contributions  of  the  central  government  of  Prance  for  the  encouragement  of  art 
iu  a  single  year  are  greater  than  the  amount  appropriated,  by  the  Government  of  this 
republic  since  its  foundation.'' 

In  conclusion  he  says : 

"  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  every  grade  of  our  public  schools.         ♦  •         • 

"  The  introduction  of  this  branch  of  study  into  our  public  schools  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  popularize  art,  and  give  the  whole  people  a  taste  for  art  in  its  nobler 
as  well  as  simpler  rorms." 

At  the  late  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  the  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of  drawing^ 
of  the  pui)ilH  of  the  public  school  department  was  a  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  fair. 
A  large  number  received  testimonials  of  merit,  iu  the  shape  of  medals  and  diplomas. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  year  ending 
August,  1871,  was  15,292.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  regularly  employed  was  292. 
The  avcrnge  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  50.  The  condition  of  these  schools 
is  highly  satisfactory.  Since  the  early  training  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  hiis 
such  a  powerful  iuliuence  in  molding  and  shaping  the  future  destiny  of  the  young, 
the  importance  of  primary  education  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  m  these  schiHUH 
that  the  tirst  lessons  of  human  life  and  the  rules  of  social  intercourse  and  morality  are 
impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind. 

In  a  late  report  the  city  superintendent  says : 

*'  It  gives  mo  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
most  of  our  primary  principals  have  discharged  their  duties.  The  quiet  order  and 
thorough  discipline  of  these  schools,  the  excellent  scholarship  of  the  pupils,  speak 
volumes  of  praise  for  the  ability  and  success  of  these  devoted  teachers.  Such  teachers 
should  be  carefully  cherished  and  supported." 

GR.VMMAR-8CHOOLS. 

The  grammar-schools  form  the  second  ffrade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.  Ko 
school  can  bo  a  grammar-school  unless  it  has  an  average  attendance  of  125  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades.    Superintendent  Widber,  in  his  last  report,  gives  the  number  of 

trumiuar-sehools  as  13,  with  an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  4,572,  and  an  average 
aily  attendance  of  4,145.    There  are  198  teachers  employed  in  the  grammar-schoohi. 

COSMOPOUTAN    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  designed  to  afibrd  facilities  for  acquiring  the  modem  lanffua^es 
^-rnore  especially  Germau  and  Prench^in  connection  with  the  ordinary  l&glish 
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course.  The  object  of  tlie  pnbHc-echool  system,  its  tme  policy  and  leadinp^  idea,  is  to 
meet  all  reasonable  educational  demands.  In  his  annual  report  of  lti(j7f  Hon.  John  C. 
Pelton,  the  originator  of  the  system  in  8au  Francisco,  says :  "  A  few  years  since  a  great 
number  of  our  citizens,  native  as  well  as  foreign,  were  compelled  to  patronize  private 
institutions,  with  their  less  perfect  classification,  and  less  thorough  instruction,  for  the 
sake  of  the  modem  languages.^  To  meet  this  demand  he  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cosmopolitan  school.  The  system,  though  by  no  means  unique,  or  confined 
to  this  city,  is  here  perhaps  better  orj^anized,  and  on  a  more  lilieral  and  comprehen- 
sive basis,  than  elsewhere,  except  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  The  idan  is  European; 
Germany  has  multitudes  of  schools  where  the  French  and  German  are  recognized  as 
we  recognize  the  German  and  French.  The  school  meets  a  great  want  of  the  people, 
particularly  in  this  cosmopolitan  city. 

The  Cosmopolitan  School,  from  which  those  now  existing  have  grown  up,  was 
organized  in  October,  1865.  It  numbered  at  first  but  12  pupils ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  liberal  offer  of  the  board  of  education,  to  instruct  tne  children  of  the  city  gratis 
in  the  French  and  German  languages,  the  system  soon  became  ver>'  popular  with  the 
public,  and  the  school  rapidly  increased,  numbering  691  pupils  at  the  close  of  three 
months.  There  are  at  present  61  classes,  and  about  3,600  boys  and  girls  attending 
the  cosmopolitan  schools.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools 
is  1 5. 

In  his  last  annual  report,  Sni>erintendent  Denman  urges  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  present  system  of  teaching  l^Yench  and  German,  so  as  to  introduce  the  stuu^^  m 
these  languages  in  every  schoolin  the  city  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  i>upilc 
who  desire  it.  The  success  and  obvious  benefit  of  these  schools  have  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  similar  schools  in  Sacramento. 

In  1864,  the  board  of  education  put  in  working  condition  a  classical  department  in 
the  boys'  high  school.  In  1865,  they  separated  this  department  from  the  school,  and 
formed  a  Latin  school.  But  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  among  even  the  friends  of 
the  public  scl^ools  against  incurring  the  extra  expense  of  mamtaining  a  sepamte 
Latin  school  while  tnere  were  large  deficits  called  for  at  every  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-it  creasing  population.  In  1868,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Superintendent  Denman,  it  was  again  consolidated  with  the  boys'  high  school,  with 
a  yearly  saving  of  ^9  25  in  the  education  of  each  pupil. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

These  schools  were  first  organized  in  August,  1856,  under  the  auspio  es  and  super- 
vision of  a  number  of  our  most  efficient  educators,  who  volunteered  their  services  until 
the  board  of  education  was  assured  of  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  evening-school 
instruction.  They  continued  with  varying  success  until  1868,  when  thev  received  a 
fresh  impulse,  and  were  placed  upon  a  vigorous  and  sure  footing.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Hon.  John  Swett,  they  were  made  free  to  adults;  a  graded  system,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  day  school,  was  established ;  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  were  in- 
troduced ;  and  the  number  of  schools  increased  during  the  year  from  3  to  22,  with  an 
attendance  of  800  pupils.  They  are  now  among  the  most  useful  and  prosperous  of  the 
]>ublic  schools.  The  teachers  generally  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  difficult 
work  with  commendable  zeal,  and  have  discharged  their  duty  with  fidelity  and  success. 
During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  22.  The  highest  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  993;  average  attendance,  503.  A  largt)  majority  of  the 
pupils  are  young  men,  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  evince  an  earnest  desire 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  imsition,  and  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  youth. 
The  classes  in  commercial  instruction  recently  organized  have  met  with  promising 
success.  The  instruction  imparted  is  of  a  practical  character,  which  will  fit  young 
men  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  That  sort  of  instruction  which  will  educate  the 
youth  of  our  country  in  the  different  trades  and  professions  by  which  their  daily  sup- 
ix>rt  is  to  be  obtained  is  greatly  needed  in  our  public  schools. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  present  system  of  high  schools  was  inau^rated  in  1856.  After  thoroughly  test- 
ing the  experiment  for  three  years^  and  proving  the  usefulness  and  success  of  the 
school,  the  board  of  education,  in  1858,  established  it  upon  a  permanent  basis,  with  a 
more  complete  and  extended  course  of  study.  In  1864  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  a 
girls'  high  school  was  established.  In  1867  this  school  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  as 
a  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  with  a  training  department  for  preparing  young  ladies 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  curriculum  of  study  includes  all  the  practical  branches 
taught  in  the  higher  seminaries  for  young  ladies.  Three  years  are  required  to  complete 
the  coiuse,  and  another  year  for  such  as  desire  to  receive  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
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teaching  nod  the  practical  drill  of  the  school-room.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school  have  achieved  great  success  as  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  these  schools  during  the  year  was  'Ml;  the  average  dail^  attendance  waa  319. 
While  the  attendance  compares  favorably  with  that  of  similar  institutions  in  Eastern 
cities,  yt't  the  i>ercentages  show  that  very  few  of  the  lar^e  number  of  the  juveniles 
who  eiiter  the  public  schools  over  receive  any  instruction  in  these  higher  institutions 
of  learning. 

The  boys'  high  school  is  justly  regarded  as  a  credit  to  the  city.  It  has  a  good  appa- 
ratuR«  and  the  pupils  receive  thorough  instruction  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
the  classics. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  State  university,  the  course  of  study  in  this  school  has 
been  so  changed  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  the  university. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  John  Swett,  in  his  biennial  report 
for  1865,  the  school-library  system  provided  by  the  school  law  of  1866  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  In  order  to  insure  parents  and  the  public  against  the  introduction 
of  improper  or  objectionable  works,  tiie  law  provides  that  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion snail  recommend  a  suitable  list  of  books  from  which  to  select  libraries.  This  list 
embraces  several  hundred  volumes  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  education,  history, 
travel,  literature,  arts,  science,  and  children's  fairy  tales  and  story-books.  These 
librarie-s  are  quite  as  necessary  in  large  cities  as  in  country  schools.  While  many 
children  in  the  cities  have  access  to  books  at  home,  there  is  a  large  class  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  any  except  such  as  are  supplied  in  the  Sunday-schools. 

"  When  it  is  admitted  that  the  reading  of  th^  right  books  is  an  auxiliary  means  of 
educating  the  young  not  to  be  doubted  or  neglected,  the  necessity  of  a  free  school- 
library  is  admitted.  And  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  as  a  measure  of  economy,  the  public 
library  for  the  school  would  be  cheaper  than  the  private  library  for  each.  The  man 
of  moderate  means  might  in  this  way  secure  for  his  children,  by  paying  a  small  tax 
annually,  the  use  of  a  better  selected  and  far  more  varied  collection  ot  books  than 
manifold  the  sum  thus  paid  would  be  for  their  exclusive  use.'' 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

**  The  foundation  of  all  good  schools,"  says  Hon.  John  Swett,  in  a  late  report,  "  is 
good  government  and  subordination.  As  a  general  rule,  the  discipline  maintained  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  strct  without  being  severe.  Judicious  severity  is 
in  the  end  the  truest  kindness.  Utopian  systems  of  government  without  punishment 
never  yet  existed,  and  never  will,  except  in  imagination.  Fear  of  punishment  is  a 
law  of  nature.  Many  parents  object  to  delegating  to  the  teacher  the  parental  right  of 
inflicting  punishment.  Some  even  doubt  their  own  right,  and  settle  quietly  down  into 
a  state  of  passive  non-resistance  to  their  turbulent  progeny.  Were  human  nature 
divested  of  its  animal  attributes  and  passions— could  it  exist  in  a  purely  spiritual 
state — this  fine-spun  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  law  of  love  might  hold  true ; 
but,  unfortunately,  man's  animal  nature  too  often  controls  his  moral,  and  spurns  the 
restraint  of  his  intellectual  faculties — passion  sways  reason,  and  impulse  rules  principle." 

Says  Superintendent  Denman,  in  his  last  report :  ^'  Much  of  the  disorder  and  punish- 
ment in  our  schools  has  been  caused  by  the  demoralization  in  consequence  of  the  sen- 
sational tiud  exaggerated  attacks  of  a  portion  of  the  press  of  the  city,  which  for  a  time 
greatly  excited  tlie  community  against  the  teacher's  right  to  use  any  force  to  compel 
obedience  and  submission  to  his  authority.  Through  intimidation  and  public  clamor, 
one  of  the  sub-masters  of  our  schools  was  sentenced,  in  an  inferior  court,  to  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment,  for  inflicting  a  just  and  merited  punishment  on  a  refractory  pupil. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  a  higher  court,  which  led  to  a  thorough  and  learned  abjudica- 
tion of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  teacher  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  authority.  The 
teacher  was  acquitted,  and  his  legal  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  to  enforce 
submission  to  rightful  authority,  was  fully  affirmed  by  Judge  Lake,  in  an  able  argument, 
which  has  resulted  in  great  good  to  the  school  department,  and  to  the  community,  in 
settling  the  right  arid  power  of  teachers  in  governing  their  schools." 

Says  one  of  our  best  educators:  "  Teachers  have  a  right  to  expect  that  parents  will 
co-operate  with  them  in  enforcing  school  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
common  sense.  The  greatest  lesson  which  the  child  has  to  leam  in  life  is  that  of  self- 
government,  and  if  he  cannot  govern  himself,  the  strong  hand  of  power  and  punish- 
ment umst  be  laid  upon  him  to  remind  him  of  duty,  and  compel  him  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Denman  adds:  "  The  alternative  of  expulsion  from  school  is  a  dangerous  exx>e- 
dient  for  society  and  the  interests  of  wayward  youth;  and  our  police  records  and 
crowded  industrial  school  show  that  we  have  already  too  large  a  number  of  this  class 
of  juvenile  ofienders  for  the  present  and  future  welmre  and  safety  of  community." 

SCIIOOI^  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  44  school-buildings  owned  by  the  department,  but  the  demands  for  the 
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accomrnodation  of  2,000  children  call  for  43  additional  rooms,  which  are  rented  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000  a  year.  The  Lincoln  school-bnildiug  is  one  of  the  linest  and  l:ir>;est 
public  school-houses  in  the  United  States.  Its  cost,  includinj^  furniture,  was  $100,000. 
It  is  designed  exclusively  for  boys,  and  has  an  avcmi^e  daily  attendance  of  1,437  pupils. 
The  Denuian  school-building  may  also  be  ranked  among  tlio  llrst-class  school-houses. 
Its  cost  was  $78,000.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  founded  the  school,  in  1851, 
who  was  afterward  city  superintendent,  and  who  is  now  principal  of  the  school.  It  is 
designed  exclusively  for  girls,  and  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  6G4  pupils. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

There  has  been  much  interest  shown  in  the  State  on  the  question  of  securing  the 
attendance  of  all  children  of  school  age,  and  the  importance  of  obtaining  this  result 
seems  to  be  very  generally  felt,  and  promises  to  result  in  action. 

SACRAMENTO,  OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  SAN  JOSfi,  AND  OTHER  CITIES. 

The  reports  of  the  city  snperintendeutfi  not  being  embodied  in  that  of  the  State 
superintendent,  and  no  pnblisned  report  of  schools  in  these  cities  having  been  received 
by  this  Bureau,  no  special  information  relative  to  the  schools  therein  can  be  given. 
General  statistics  will  be  fonnd  in  the  tables. 

The  following  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  Oakland  high>8chool  building  is 
abstracted  from  the  "California  Teacher:" 

"The  new  high-school  building  for  the  city  of  Oakland  was  de<1icated  on  the  17th  of 
September,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  building  is  the  most  beautiful  puldic- 
school  edifice  in  California,  and  is  worthy  of  Oakland.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Sanders,  of  San  Francisco. 

"The  dedicatory  exercises,  which  were  both  interesting  and  protracted,  were  opened 
with  a  few  telling  remarks  firom  Rev.  L.  Hamilton,  president  of  the  Oakland  city  board 
of  education. 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  and  offered  a 
fervent  and  suitable  prayer. 

"F.  M.  Campbell,  esq.,  city  superintendent  of  Oakland,  presented  a  statement  of  the 
yearly  progress  of  the  Oakland  schools,  public  and  private,  since  1U63,  with  advice  and 
exhortations  to  parents. 

"G.  W.  Armea,  esq.,  (introduced  by  the  president  of  the  board  as  'one  of  the  strong 
right  arms  of  the  department,')  read  a  very  interesting  ][>aper.  exhibiting  the  progress 
or  the  Oakland  public-school  department  in  the  acquisition  or  school  property  and  the 
erection  of  school-buildings,  showing  a  rapidity  of  progress  extraordinary  even  for 
California. 

••Then  followed  the  oration  by  Hon.  John  B.  Felton.  It  is  enough  to  say  it  was 
worthy  of  Mr.  Felton  and  of  the  occasion.  It  was  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  sag- 
gestivc  and  progressive,  oven  to  the  verge  of  impracticability  on  some  points. 

"General  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  introduced,  and  his  prac- 
tical, earnest,  sensible  manner  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  audience. 
He  wondered  at  the  homogeneousness  of  our  cosmopolitan  population  in  California, 
and  asked  whether  the  political  relations  of  the  Pacific  coast  would  bo  permanent. 
He  then  briefly  combatea  the  notion  that  the  State  had  no  right  to  provide  for  the 
higher  edncation  as  well  as  the  common  branches,  saying  that  if  the  value  of  the  ordi- 
nary workman  was  increased  25  per  cent,  by  an  onlinary  English  education,  there 
was  60  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning  and  labor. 

**  State  Superintendent  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  was  called  for,  and  said  that  he  wonld  answer 
the  question  propounded  by  General  Eaton :  '  Would  the  present  political  relations  of 
the  Pacific  coast  be  permanent  f  Yes,  the  stars  and  stripes  will  float  over  our  mount- 
ains and  valleys  as  long  as  the  stars  shall  shine  in  the  heavens!  He  claimed  that  the 
University  of  California  was  more  intimat-ely  correlated  to  the  common  schools  than 
any  other*  in  the  country,  there  being  no  break  in  the  chain  of  free  public-school  tuition, 
from  the  tenth  grade  of  the  primary  school  to  gra<luation  from  the  college  of  letters 
in  the  university.  He  said  that  the  multiplication  of  new  school-houses  was  the 
marked  feature  of  our  public-school  operations  for  the  past  two  years;  that  these  pub- 
lic school-houses  dotting  the  State  were  the  citadels  of  our  liberties,  and  a  1>ettcr  safe- 
guard against  all  onr  foes  than  a  continuous  line  of  fortifications,  black  with  artillery 
atid  bristling  with  bayonets.  He  had  been  in  every  public  school-house  of  special  note 
in  the  State,  and  this  was  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all. 

"Hon.  Edward  Tompkins,  being  called  for  by  the  audience,  made  a  most  felicitous 
speech.  Mr.  E.  K.  Sill  read  an  exquisite  poem,  which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion,  on 
the  visions  the  children  see  from  *the  school-house  windows.' 

**  There  was  oo  exhibition  a  collection  of  drawings  by  the  pnpils  of  the  school. 
Of  36  prizes  for  drawing,  given  by  the  recent  Mechanics'  Institute  in  San  Francisco,  15 
were  taken  by  the  pupils  of  this  school. 

"To  Professor  J.  B.  McChesuey,  the  principal  of  the  school,  is  due  great  credit  for  its 
eflleiency." 
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CONNECTICUT. 

(From  tho  fonrth  lumoal  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrup.  being 
tbo  tweDty*8ixth  from  the  Department,  and  the  second  report  of  tho  wakings  of  tho  freeHichool  sys- 
tem of  the'  State,  mado  Jane,  1871.  for  the  school  year  ondJing  August  31,  ld70Tj 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  townsin  the  State 164 

Numi)er  which  have  made  returns 1C4 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State ". 1,555 

Number  of  common  or  public  schools 1,044 

Number  of  departments  in  public  schools 2,*i48 

Numl>er  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  January, 

1871 128,468 

Increase  for  tho  year 3,061 

Average  number  in  each  district  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 

age,  January,  1871 83 

Average  length  of  winter  schools,  in  days 91.81 

Average  length  of  summer  schools,  in  days 76.70 

Average  length  of  public  schools  for  the  year 8  mos.  8^  days 

Increase  for  the  year 6f  days 

Whole  number  of  scholars  registered  in  the  year 110, 640 

^'umber  registered  who  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age 3, 324 

Number  in  other  schools  than  public  schools 9,304 

Number  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  no  school 11, 887 

DcHsreasefor  the  year 1,589 

Whole  number  in  schools  of  all  kinds 119,944 

Increase  for  the  year 5,048 

Percentage  of  children  in  schools  of  all  kinds 93.64 

Increase  tor  the  year 3. 04 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter,  males,  702;  females,  1,670:  total 2, 372 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer,  males,  185;  females,  2,141 ;  total 2, 326 

Number  of  teachers  continued  in  the  same  school 1, 407 

Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before 607 

Average  wages  of  mule  teachers,  including  board $63  10 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers,  including  board $31  29 

Number  of  schools  of  more  than  two  departments 106 

Whole  number  of  ^:aded  schools 217 

Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year 45 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  ^*  good  "  condition 905 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  "  fair"  condition 479 

Nunibcr  of  school-houses  reported  m  "  bad  "  condition 270 

Capital  of  the  school  fund $2,043,375  62 

Revenue  of  school  fund  distributed  February  28, 1871 128, 468  00 

Dividend  per  child  from  school  fund,  1871 1  00 

Capital  of  town  deposit  fund 76.3,661  83 

Reveuueof  town  deposit  fund  reported 45,650  19 

Income  of  local  funds  f^  schools 7,920  77 

Amount  raised  for  schools  by  town  tax 568,387  50 

Increase  for  the  year 153,069  24 

Amount  raised  for  school  purposes  by  district  tax 498,846  09 

Increase  for  the  year 7,425  48 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  public  schools II,  907  73 

Amount  received  for  schools  from  other  sources 225, 895  07 

Total  amount  received  for  public  schools  from  all  sources 1, 484, 016  35 

Increase  for  the  year 214,863  52 

Amount  for  each  child  enumerated 11  83 

Increase  for  tho  year Ii60 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages 785,6eQ|04 

Increase  for  the  year 90,140^79 

Total  amount  expended  for  public  schools 1,621,387  76 

Increase  for  the  year 342,560  76 

Throughout  the  State  there  is  a  growing  npprecialion  of  the  benefits  of  education, 
and  corresponding  efforts  to  support  the  public  schools  and  increase  their  efficiency. 

The  whole  number  of  registere<l  scholars  is  5,327  more  than  the  previous  year.  The 
average  school  year  has  advanced  to  eight  months  and  eight  and  a  half  da^-s ;  making  it, 
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with  one  exception,  longer  than  the  school  year  of  any  other  State;  and  the  avera;^ 
pay  of  t4?acher8,  although  still  too  small,  has  increased.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  public  schools  is  $342,560  more  than  in  any  former  year. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
attend  no  school  is  11,887.  But  if  from  these  be  dediicted  those  children  between  four 
and  six  years  of  age  who  are  considered  by  jndicions  parents  too  young  to  attend 
school,  and  those  w-ho,  from  fonrteen  to  sixteen,  are  withdrawn  to  be  put  to  useful  labor, 
the  number  deprived  of  school  privileges  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Still,  there  are  too 
many  growing  up  in  ignorance.    To  prevent  this  evil  in  some  measure,  an  act  was 

Iiasse<l  forbidding  manufacturers  employing  minors  under  fourteen  years  of  a^e  who 
ind  not  attended  some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year, 
and  an  agent  was  appointed  by  tno  board  of  education  to  see  that  the  act  was  enforced 
and  these  children  were  placed  in  school.  He  met  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  man- 
ufacturers and  employ^,  and  his  chief  difficulty  was  the  inefficiency  of  school  accom- 
modations in  some  instances,  and  in  others  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  send  children 
discharged  from  the  factories  to  school.  The  only  remedy  to  this  last  evil  seems  to  be 
some  sort  of  compulsory  legislation,  and  the  attention  of  Connecticut,  like  that  of  most 
other  States  in  the  Union,  is  at  present  directed  to  the  question  how  far  compulsory 
legihlation  in  educational  matters  should  be  carried. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

From  the  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  first  term 
of  free  schools,  it  is  proved  that  about  10,000  children  were  debarred  of  school  privi- 
leges by  the  old-rate  bill.  Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  its  inefficiency ;  while  under 
the  free-school  system,  which  has  been  in  force  since  1868,  the  attendance  has  been 
largely  increasiHl,  truancy  and  irregularity  have  been  lessened,  a  higher  standard  of 
education  has  been  attained,  and  better  school-houses  have  been  erected. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  now  acknowledged  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  it 
ts  advocated  by  both  political  parties. 

THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  is  relatively  diminishing,  and  the  burden  of  school  taxation  is  very 
unequally  distribute<l ;  for,  though  a  small  local  tax  maintains  the  best  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  large  citius,  a  heavy  tax  barely  supports  the  most  ordinary  schools  in 
the  rural  districts. 

This  can  only  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  school  fund,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
light  State  tax  bo  levied  for  the  puq)ose.  In  this  way  the  large  cities,  as  centers  ot 
wealth,  wotild  aid  the  rural  districts,  and  in  turn  would  themselves  be  profited,  since 
the  niral  districts  supply  the  cities  with  men,  and  the  better  educateil  the  better 
citizens. 

It  is  deemed  advisable,  however,  that  local  taxation  should  still  form  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  as  it  favors  economy  of  expenditure  and  invites  the  general  interest 
and  co-operation  of  parents  and  tax-payers. 

SCHOOLS  AND  GIIOWTH. 

The  new  census  demonstrates  that  graded  schools  and  growth  stand  related  as 
cans*?  and  effect.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  Connecticut,  both  from  the  fact  that  its 
dense  population  depends  mainly  on  skilled  industry  for  subsistence,  and  because  an 
important  part  of  the  population  of  its  large  towns  is  foruied  by  inmiigration  from 
New  York  city,  which  is  attracted  to  those  places  that  ofi'erthe  best  educational  advan- 
tages, and  hence  the  most  intelligent  society. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

There  are  in  the  State  128,468  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  ;  1,644 
public  schools,  with  21,372  teachers  and  119,944  scholars.  The  average  percentage  of 
attendance  has  decreased  this  year  2.03  for  the  winter,  and  1.26  for  summer.  This  de- 
crease is  due  to  the  large  number  of  children  who  return  to  the  factories  after  attend- 
ing school  for  the  time  required  by  law,  and  is  much  less  than  was  anticipated,  as 
many  of  the  factory  children  contintie  in  the  school. 

The  whole  number  of  graded  schools  is  217  ;  the  number  of  new  school-houses  45,  the 
saiuo  as  last  year.  The  number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition  is  905 ;  in  fair  con- 
dition, 479;  while  270  are  reported  in  bad  condition. 

The  capital  of  school  fund  is  $2,043,375  62 1  income  of  local  fund,  $7,920  77  ;  amount 
raised  by  town  tax,  $568,387  50 ;  amount  raised  by  district  tax,  $498,846  09 ;  amount 
of  voluntary  contributions,  $11,907  73.  Total  from  all  sources,  $1,484,016  35.  Amount 
for  each  child,  $11  83. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Additional  evening  bcLooIs  havo  been  opened  in  varions  towns,  and  tbe  attendance 
and  improvement  are  encuura;;iug.  Six  of  these  schools^  opene<l  in  the  following  locail- 
tiea,  New  London,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  had  an  average 
length  of  session  of  fifteen  weeks ;  average  number  of  scholars  during  session,  59:i, 
and  average  nightly  attendance,  352. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Tbe  State  institutes  havo  increased  in  number,  attendance,  and  interest  during  the 
year ;  and  twenty  local  institutes,  limited  to  individual  towns,  have  been  held.  The 
Teachers'  Association,  hold  in  New  Haven,  was  attended  by  800  teachers. 

CONNECTICUT  SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  HOME. 

This  institution  has  51  children.  They  have  regular  school  instmotion,  and  their 
improvement  in  the  branches  taught  is  commendable. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school  is  in  full  and  snccessful  operation.  It  will  accommodate  70  inmates,  and 
has  at  present  48.  Three  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  school,  where  instruction  is  given 
in  elementary  branches.    On  the  Sabbath,  Bible  lessons  are  given. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  MERIDEN. 

In  this  school  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  work,  and  four  and  a 
half  to  study.  During  the  past  year  $15,000  have  been  earned  by  its  inmates,  le^ 
than  300  boys.  Kindness  and  moral  suasion  are  the  main  reliance  in  the  management 
of  the  boys.  These  motives,  united  with  firmness  and  authority,  and  when  necessity 
demands  enforcement  of  government,  by  still  sterner  sanctions,  secure  good  order, 
severity  seldom  being  requisite.  Corporal  punishment  is  the  last  resort.  The  remark- 
able health  of  the  boys  attests  the  sound  hygienic  regulations  of  the  school.  The  per 
cent,  of  average  attendance  is  probably  above  that  of  any  other  school  in  the  State 
The  boys  are  kept  busy,  and  the  habits  of  industry  here  formed  are  invaluable  to  this 
class  of  boys,  as  they  learn  lessons  here  taught  nowhere  else. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  normal  school  is  |7,500.  In  1869  it  was  reorganized, 
after  two  years' suspension.  Its  expenses  for  the  last  year  amount  to  |9,416  49.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  is  148 ;  of  wnich  18  are  gentlemen,  and  130  ladies.  The  average 
ace  of  pupils  is  twenty  years  and  two  months.  They  largely  ixspresent  the  industrial 
classes,  and  among  them  are  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  who,  after 
profiting  a  few  months  by  the  normal  drill,  will  t^iacu  again.  The  school  is  accom- 
plishing good  results,  but  needs  larger  annual  appropriations. 

In  connection  with  the  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  the  normal  school, 
a  pleasant  incident  occurred.  With  wise  liberality,  the  friends  of  education  in  the 
State,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  eminent  services  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $1,300,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  summer  trip  to  £urox>e. 
Iliis  example  seems  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  States. 

OTHER  FREE  OR  PARTIALLY  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  there  are. other  free  schools,  supported  either  by 
individual  liberality  or  by  the  income  of  Invested  funds.  Examples  of  the  former  are 
day  and  evening  schools  maintained  by  Messrs.  Cheny  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $3,400;  and  of  the  latter  are  Bacon  Academy,  at  Colchester,  with  a 
fund  of  $25,000,  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester ;  Norwich  Free  Academy,  with  a 
fund  of  $90,000,  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  at  New  Haven,  founded  by  the 
bequest  of  Governor  Edward  Hopkins,  and  which  is  justly  considered  as  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  classical  academies  of  New  England.     . 

The  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffield,  at  its  last  term  graduated  nine,  two 
of  them  young  ladies.  This  is  a  flourishing  institution,  and,  in  the  anticipation  of 
building  a  new  hall  for  its  accommodation,  is  endeavoring  to  raise  the  sum  ol  $100,000 
as  an  endowment  fund. 
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This  scliool  has  been  united  with  the  free  high  school,  which  is  now  the  best  high 
school  in  Connecticut.  A  similar  union  of  the  Guilford  Academy  and  High  School  is 
onutcniplat«d)  and  such  unions  would  be  foflind  advantageous  in  many  towns,  where 
the  fund  of  an  academy  joined  with  the  appropriation  for  the  high  school  would  sus- 
tain a  high  school  of  tne  first  order. 

SHEFFESLD  SCIENTinC  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  gives  evidence  of  the  continued  prosperity  of 
this  admirable  institution.  New  professorships  have  been  added  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  salaries  of  old  professors  increased.  Gifts  of  models,  diagrams,  appara- 
tus, books,  and  especially  of  the  valuable  collection  of  working  drawings  belonging  to 
the  Novelty  Iron  Works  of  New  York,  have  furnished  increased  facilities  to  the  school. 

The  forty  free  scholarships  given  by  the  State  are  all  taken  up,  and  the  large  attend- 
ance of  other  students  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the  growth  and  increasing  repute  of 
the  schooL 

COLLEGES. 

Munificent  donations,  amounting  to  nearl}'  $3,000,000,  have  been  made  to  the  colleges 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Professor  Dana  estimates  that  Yale  College  needs,  in  order 
to  maintain  its  high  position,  additional  funds  and  endowments  to  the  value  of 
$7^,000.    This  statement,  with  some  modifications,  applies  to  all  the  colleges. 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

An  important  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  action  of  the  legislature,  in  authoriziug  the  substitution  of  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  Alumni,  in  place  of  the  six  senior  State  senators  who  have  hitherto 
been  '*es  officio"  members  of  the  college  corporation. 

The  Alumni  of  Yale  College  are  making  vigorous  attempts  to  raise,  for  the  general 

gurposes  of  the  University,  a  fund  of  $500,000,  to  be  called  the  "  Woolsey  Fund,"  in 
oDor  of  President  Woolsey,  who  at  the  last  commencement  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  college,  after  having  held  it  for  twenty-five  years.  Everything  connected  with 
Yale  College  indicates  renewed  vigor,  and  of  this,  as  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  State, 
it  may  be  said  that  their  efforts  and  symp^hies  are  heartily  given  to  the  advancement 
of  common  schools  as  well  as  of  higher  education. 

The  retirement  of  President  Woolsey  from  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
inauguration  of  President  Porter,  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the 
friends  of  the  college  but  to  all  interested  in  higher  education. 

ADDRESSES  OF  THE  RETIRING  AND  INCOMING  PRESIDENTS. 

The  formal  yielding  up  of  his  official  position  by  President  Woolsey  took  place  Octo- 
ber 11,  when,  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  which  were  held  in  the  Center  Church, 
New  Haven,  he  publicly  committ<Ml,  "  according  to  a  formality  of  ancient  date,"  the 
charter  and  seal  of  the  college  to  the  custody  of  the  newly-elected  president,  Noah  Por- 
ter, L.L.  D.,  for  so  many  years  professor  of  mental  and  tooral  philosophy  in  the  same 
college.    President  Woolsey  said : 

"  I  am  happy  that  I  can  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  blessing  upon  this  college,  and 
upon  the  administration  of  its  aflairs  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Never 
were  its  prospects  and  hopes  brighter  than  at  this  present  moment,  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  can  commit  the  office,  which  I  now  formally  resign,  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
perfectly  well  acriuainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  coflegc ;  who  has  been  tested  by  an 
official  connection  with  it  of  twenty-five  years ;  who  has  honored  it  by  his  writings ; 
who  commands,  as  I  believe,  the  re8i)ect  and  confidence  of  all— of  the  public,  the  trus- 
tees, the  graduates,  and  the  faculties. 

**To  you,  sir,  according  to  a  formality  of  ancient  date,  I  commit  this  charter  and 
this  seal;  a  charter  "which  j  in  its  simplicity  and  liberalitv,  has  long  provided  an  cnlight- 
en(^  and  efficient  government  over  the  iustifution,  and  which,  as  I  hope  and  believe, 
by  the  recent  change  in  one  of  its  provisions,  will  more  effectually  pledge  the  4,500 
living  gra<lnates  to  active  measures  for  its  prosperity ;  and  a  sealf  which  has  been  affixed 
with  rare  moderation  to  questionable  degrees,  and  which,  I  augur,  will  be  the  certifi- 
cat43  of  true  scholarship,  as  well  as  of  high  scientific  and  literary  reputation,  hereafter." 

President  Woolsey  then  reverted  to  the  history  of  the  college  during  his  presidency, 
and,  in  view  of  the  coming  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  college  had  been  largely  dependent  upon  the 
harmony  that  had  always  existed  between  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  stating  that,  "  with  scarcely  an  exception,  no  law  has  been  passed,  no  officer 
appointed,  unless  after  a  full  consultation  and  exchange  of  views  between  the  bv)'.\s^« 
of  control  and  of  instruction.    And  hence  if  ^hero  aro  defecta  In  o\>x  b^«X;Qn;£L^\Xk«iS7 
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EVEXINO  SCHOOLS. 

Additional  evening  schools  have  been  opened  in  varions  towns,  and  the  attcnilance 
and  improvement  are  oncouracring.  Six  of  these  schools,  opened  in  the  following  locail- 
ties,  New  London,  Hartford,  XCew  Haven,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  had  an  average 
length  of  session  of  fifteen  weeks ;  average  unmbor  of  scholars  during  session,  G9;i, 
and  average  nightly  attendance,  352. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  State  institutes  have  increased  in  nnmber,  attendance,  and  interest  during  the 
year ;  and  twenty  local  institutes,  limited  to  individual  towns,  have  been  held.  The 
Teachers'  Association,  held  in  New  Haven,  was  attended  by  800  teachers. 

CONNECTICUT  SOLDIEBS'  ORPHAN  HOME. 

This  institution  has  51  children.  They  have  regular  school  instmction,  and  their 
improvement  in  the  branches  taught  is  commendalne. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school  is  in  full  and  successful  operation.  It  will  accommodate  70  inmates,  and 
has  at  present  48.  Three  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  school,  where  instruction  is  given 
in  elementary  branches.    On  the  Sabbath,  Bible  lessons  are  given. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  MERIDEN. 

In  this  school  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  work,  and  four  and  a 
half  to  study.  During  the  past  year  $15,000  have  been  earned  by  its  inmates,  less 
than  300  boys.  Kindness  and  moral  suasion  are  the  main  reliance  in  the  management 
of  the  boys.  These  motives,  united  with  firmness  and  authority,  and  when  necessity 
demands  enforcement  of  government,  by  still  sterner  sanctions,  secure  goo^l  order, 
severity  seldom  being  requisite.  Corporal  punishment  is  the  last  resort.  The  remark- 
able health  of  the  boys  attests  the  sound  hygienic  regulations  of  the  school.  The  per 
cent,  of  average  attendance  is  probably  above  that  of  any  other  school  in  the  State. 
The  bovs  are  kept  busy,  and  the  habits  of  industry  here  formed  are  invaluable  to  this 
class  of  boys,  as  they  learn  lessons  here  taught  nowhere  else. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  annual  appropriation  for  the  normal  school  is  |7,500.  In  1869  it  was  reorganized, 
after  two  years' suspension.  Its  expenses  for  the  last  year  amount  to  |9,416  49.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  is  148 ;  of  which  18  are  gentlemen,  and  130  ladies.  The  average 
tLg^  of  pupils  is  twenty  years  and  two  months.  They  largely  represent  the  industrial 
classes,  and  among  them  are  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  who,  after 
profiting  a  few  months  by  the  normal  drill,  will  teach  a^ain.  The  school  is  accom- 
plishing good  results,  but  needs  larger  annual  appropriations. 

In  connection  with  the  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  the  normal  school, 
a  pleasant  incident  occurred.  With  wise  liberality,  the  &ieuds  of  education  in  the 
State,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  eminent  services  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $1,300,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  summer  trip  to  Europe. 
Iliis  example  seems  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  States. 

OTHER  FREE  OR  PARTIALLY  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  there  are. other  free  schools,  supported  either  by 
individual  liberality  or  by  the  income  of  invested  funds.  Examples  of  the  former  are 
day  and  evening  scnotds  maintained  by  Messrs.  Cheny  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $3,400;  and  of  the  latter  are  Bacon  Academy,  at  Colchester,  with  a 
fund  of  9^,000,  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester ;  Norwich  Free  Academy,  with  a 
fund  of  $90,000,  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  at  New  Haven,  founded  by  the 
bequest  of  Governor  Edward  Hopkins,  and  which  is  justly  considered  as  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  classical  academies  of  l^ew  England.     . 

The  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffleld,  at  its  last  term  graduated  nine,  two 
of  them  young  ladies.  This  is  a  fiounshing  institution,  and,  in  the  anticipation  of 
building  a  new  hall  for  its  accommodation,  is  endeavoring  to  raise  the  sum  of  $100,000 
as  an  endowment  fund. 
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This  school  has  been  united  with  the  free  high  school,  which  is  now  the  best  high 
school  in  Connecticut.  A  similar  union  of  the  Guilford  Academy  and  High  School  is 
coutemplated,  and  such  unions  would  be  fcftind  advantageous  in  many  towns,  where 
the  fund  of  an  academy  joined  with  the  appropriation  for  the  high  school  would  sus- 
tain a  high  school  of  tne  first  order. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  gives  evidence  of  the  continaed  prosperity  of 
this  admirable  institution.  New  professorships  have  been  added  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  salaries  of  old  professors  increased.  Gifts  of  models,  diagrams,  appara- 
tus, books,  and  especially  of  the  valuable  collection  of  working  drawings  belonging  to 
the  Novelty  Iron  Works  of  New  York,  have  furnished  increased  facilities  to  the  school. 

The  forty  free  scholarships  given  hy  the  State  are  all  taken  up,  and  the  large  attend- 
ance of  other  students  famishes  ample  proof  of  the  growth  and  increasing  repute  of 
the  schooL 

COLLEGES. 

Munificent  donations,  amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000,  have  been  made  to  the  colleges 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Professor  Dana  estimates  that  Yale  College  needs,  in  order 
to  maintain  its  high  position,  additional  funds  and  endowments  to  the  value  of 
$785,000.    This  statement,  with  some  modifications,  applies  to  all  the  colleges.     . 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

An  important  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  action  of  the  legislature,  in  authorizing  the  substitution  of  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  Alumni,  in  place  of  the  six  senior  State  senators  who  have  hitherto 
been  '*es  officio'^  members  of  the  college  corporation. 

The  Alumni  of  Yale  College  are  making  vigorous  attempts  to  raise,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  University,  a  fund  of  $500,OiOO,  to  be  called  the  "  Woolsey  Fund,"  in 
oonor  of  President  Woolsey.  who  at  the  last  commencement  resigned  the  presidency 
of  the  college,  after  having  hold  it  for  twenty-five  years.  Everything  connected  with 
Yale  College  indicates  renewed  vigor,  and  of  this,  as  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  State, 
it  m<ay  be  said  that  their  efforts  and  symps^hics  are  heartily  given  to  the  advancement 
of  common  schools  as  well  as  of  higher  education. 

The  retirement  of  President  Woolsey  from  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
inauguration  of  President  Porter,  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the 
friends  of  the  college  but  to  all  interested  in  higher  education. 

ADDRESSES  OF  THE  BETIRINO  AND  INCOMING  PRESIDENTS. 

The  formal  yielding  up  of  his  official  position  by  President  Woolsey  took  place  Octo- 
ber 11,  when,  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  which  were  held  in  the  Center  Church, 
New  Haven,  he  publicly  committed,  **  according  to  a  formality  of  ancient  date,"  the 
charter  and  seal  of  the  college  to  the  custody  of  the  newly-elected  president,  Noah  Por- 
ter, L.L.  D.,  for  so  many  years  professor  of  mental  and  tooral  philosophy  in  the  same 
college.    President  Woolsey  said : 

**  I  am  happy  that  I  can  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  blessing  upon  this  college,  and 
upon  the  administration  of  its  affairs  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Never 
were  its  prospects  and  hopes  brighter  than  at  this  present  moment,  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  can  commit  the  office,  which  I  now  formally  resign,  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
perfectly  well  acf[uainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  coUege ;  who  has  been  tested  by  an 
official  connection  with  it  of  twenty-five  years ;  who  has  honored  it  by  his  writings ; 
who  commands,  as  I  believe,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all — of  the  public,  the  trus- 
tees, the  graduates,  and  the  faculties. 

"To  you,  sir,  according  to  a  formality  of  ancient  date,  I  commit  this  charter  and 
this  seal ;  a  c^rfcr  which,  in  its  simplicity  and  liberality,  has  long  provided  an  cnlight- 
enetl  and  €».fficient  government  over  the  instifution,  and  which,  as  I  hope  and  believe, 
by  the  recent  change  in  one  of  its  provisions,  will  more  effectually  pledge  the  4,500 
living  graduates  to  active  measures  for  its  prosperity ;  and  a  seal,  which  has  been  affixed 
with  rare  moderation  to  questionable  degrees,  and  which,  I  augur,  will  be  the  certifi- 
cate of  true  scholarship,  as  well  as  of  high  scientific  and  literary  reputation,  hereafter." 

President  Woolsey  tnen  reverted  to  the  history  of  the  college  duriujj  his  presidency, 
and,  in  view  of  the  coming  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  college  had  been  largely  dependent  upon  the 
harmony  that  had  always  existed  between  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  stating  that,  "  with  scarcely  an  exception,  no  law  has  been  passed,  no  officer 
appointed,  unless  after  a  full  consultation  and  exchange  of  views  between  the  W.vc^^ 
of  control  and  of  instruction.    And  henco,  if  there  aro  defecU  in  o\ix  b^«X<&\ll<t^^^^'^^' 
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tilties  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  maiiily  responsible;  if  an  inefficient  or  unfaithful  officer 
comes  into  a  chair  of  instruction,  the  Faculties,  who  know  him  best,  and  not  the  Coi-po- 
ration,  arc  to  bear  whatever  censure  is  justly  due.  I  hope  that  this  may  always  con- 
tinue." 

"  And  growing  out  of  this  wise  liberty  conceded  to  the  officers  there  is  another  favor- 
able point  in  the  position  of  the  college  officers — that,  while  the  general  tradition  of 
what  a  college  ought  to  be  is  tolerably  iixed,  changes  have  constantly  taken  place  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  corps  of  instruction,  with  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship,.and  with  the  demand  for  a  higher  education  in  the  country.  The  best  thing 
about  the  changes  is,  that  they  have  been  made  in  all  quietness,  without  flourish  of 
trumpets,  each  at  its  time,  and  not  all  at  once ;  dictated  by  the  desire  of  scientific  and 
literary  improvement,  and  not  by  that  of  adding  to  the  eclat  of  the  institution.  Thus, 
in  the  academic  department,  the  senior  year  is  worth  vastly  more  to  the  students  than 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago ;  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  greatly  improved ; 
several  of  the  modem  languages  have  been  introduced ;  the  system  of  examinations 
is  on  a  wholly  new  basis :  the  students  are  classified  according  to  their  attainments ; 
and  optional  studies  are  allowed,  without  at  all  overthrowing  tne  old  curriculum.  So, 
also,  in  the  scientific  school  the  requisitions  for  entrance  have  been  made  more  severe, 
at  the  risk  of  deterring  many  candidates,  and  the  means  of  instruction  have  l>cen 
increased  b^  the  self-denial  and  zeal  of  the  professors,  until  the  school  in  its  sphere 
takes  the  highest  r^nk  in  the  judgment  of  the  whole  country.  And,  to  mention  but 
one  other  mark  of  progress,  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  course  for  graduates  in  phil- 
ology and  science,  brought  about  by  the  professors  themselves,  is  a  most  hopeful  indi- 
cation of  the  future  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  university.  So  may  it  ever  be ; 
may  the  spirit  of  true  science,  ever  ready  to  diffuse  itself,  and  acting  on  a  well  con- 
ceived plan,  be  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  Yale  College,  emanating  from  the  teaching 

faculties  and  encouraged  by  the  corporation. 

•  ••  *  •  •  • 

"  I  have  always  felt  that  the  details  of  my  office  were  my  duty  and  my  bunlen,  but 
the  teaching  of  willing  students,  and  the  pursuit  of  some  science  with  them,  my  duty 
and  my  jov ;  so  that,  if  the  office  were  to  run  along  in  the  rut  of  details  and  official  acts 
and  consultations  only,  I,  for  one,  would  not  think  it  worth  taking.  The  president  of 
a  college  ought,  in  some  department  of  study,  to  impress  himself  on  his  students  as  a 
nian-of  learning  and  of  thought;  ho  ought  to  bo  near  them  in  the  influences  of  the 
lecture-room,  and  to  be  one  of  themselves ;  his  character  ought  to  be  so  within  the 
reach  of  their  eyes  that  they  can  confide  in  him  and  res]>ect  him,  if  he  is  worthy  of 

having  such  sentiments  entertained  toward  him. 

•  •••••• 

"  And  there  is  another  thing,  which  I  hope  will  always  be  present  here,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  which  I  will  close  this  brief  address :  I  hope  that  as  long  as  the  college 
lasts  it  will  be  the  abode  of  religion ;  of  teachers  who  believe  in  Christ  and  lead  a 
religious  life,  and  of  scholars  who  feel  that  a  noble  character  is  something  infinitely 

more  precious  than  learning. 

•  •  •  •  •  ^  • 

''  He  who  feels  himself  called  to  be  a  teacher,  who  has  the  spirit  of  service  to  God 
and  man  in  this  sphere,  has  the  foundation  on  which  all  healthy  experiments  m.iy  be 
built.  He,  by  his  trials — even  when  they  fail — will  ever  bo  qualifying  himself  for 
something  better,  in  the  way  of  imparting  knowledge  and  establishing  prmciplcs,  than 
he  has  as  yet  attained  to.  And  especially  he  will  be  anxious  not  to  leave  untried  all 
right  experiments  to  promote  an  honorable  and  truly  Christian  character  in  the 
institution  where  his  lot  is  cast. 

^*  And  now  I  close  this  mv  last  official  act  with  the  prayer  to  God  that  this  may  ever  be 
a  Cliristian  college,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense.  May  its  graduates  go  forth  to  bless 
the  world  as  men  of  principle,  and  as  they  advance  in  life  may  they  over  retain  a  just 
and  fond  affection  for  their  Alma  Mater,  May  its  guardians,  under  the  amendments  of 
the  charter,  have  that  unity  and  devotion  to  the  mt-erests  of  the  departments  which 
will  be  a  sure  pledge  of  successful  councils.  May  its  Faculties  keep  in  the  van  of  their 
sciences,  teach  with  a  loving  spirit,  and  feel  that  life  is  more  and  higher  than  learning. 
May  its  students  be  manly,  truthful,  honorable — able  by  their  strength  of  princijue 
to  resist  the  debasing  influences  that  are  abroad  in  tho  land ;  may  they,  in  short, 
be  true  Christian  gentlemen." 

President  Woolsey  then  formally  exchanged  seats  with  President  Porter,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  own  resignation,  and  of  the  induction  of  his  successor,  was  complete ; 
a  new  king  reigned. 

Much  feeling  was  manifested  toward  the  retiring  president,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  audience,  composed  of  all  the  undor-graduates  and  a  very 
large  assembly  of  the  Alumni,  was  shown  at  every  opportunity. 

A  congratulatory  address  to  the  new  president  was  delivered  in  Latin  by  Professor 
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•  ■    ••    ^  • 

Thomas  A.  Thatcher,  for  so  many  years  bis  colleague.    A  short  address  in  English  was 
spoken  by  H.  M.  Sanders,  on  the  part  of  the  senior  class. 

After  a  chorus  by  the  college  choir,  "  Domine  Salvum  fac  Presidem  Nostrum,"  came 
the  inaugural  address  of  the  new  president,  which  was  a  very  exhaustive  and  able 
treatment  of  his  theme,  "  The  Higher  Education  of  the  Country."  The  activt)  discus- 
sion concerning  the  utility  of  university  education  he  welcomed  as  an  evidence  of  inter- 
est, and  one  full  of  encouragement  to  all  friends  of  good  learning.  "  Were  the  higher 
education  esteemed  of  less  value,  it  would  not  awaken  so  warm  and  passionate  an 

interest. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*'  The  breeze  of  public  interest  and  public  criticism  which  is  now  blowing  so  freshly 

through  the  halls  of  ancient  learning  can  only  bring  health  and  vigor. 

•  •      ■  •  »  •  •  • 

''  It  were  traitorous  to  abandon  x>ositions.  the  defense  of  which  may  be  of  untold 
consequence  to  future  generations,  because  or  the  confident  assertions  and  the  plausi- 
ble arguments  of  the  innovator  and  the  sciolist.  Whatever  is  good  in  the  old  systems 
will  not  only  endure  the  scrutiny  of  argument  and  abide  the  test  of  experiment,  but, 
as  we  believe,  will  justify  itself  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  men  who  form  public 
opinion. 

''  Ist.  Higher  Education  should  be  conversant  with  the  Past.  An  education  which 
despises  the  past  is  necessarily  limited  and  narrow.  It  is  judged  and  condemned 
already  by  the  ignorance  and  effrontery  of  its  pretensions. 

"  This  knowledge  of  the  past  comprises  that  of  the  history  of  deeds,  of  ideas,  of 

language :  which  last  is,  in  itself,  a  record  of  human  civilization. 

^  •  •  •  •  •  • 

''  This  stady  of  what  man  ha»  been  and  attempted  in  the  past  is  fully  as  i  mportant  for  educa- 
tion as  is  the  mastery  of  what  he  has  learned.  To  assert,  as  many  do,  and  to  imply,  as 
more  would  ignorantly  infer,  that  the  past  can  teach  us  nothing,  except  the  positive 
truths  and  products  which  survive  it,  is  to  overlook  the  most  important  functions  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge — its  office  in  stimulating  thought  and  awakening  activity,  its 
capacity  to  enlarge  the  mind  by  comparative  judgment  and  to  enrich  it  with  perma- 
nent principles. 

•  •  •  •  «i  •  • 

'*  Institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  seats  of  learning,  in  the  special  sense  of 
the  phrase.    They  must  be  snch,  in  order  that  the  education  may  be  the  highest  and 

est. 

•  •••••• 

"As  long  as  the  teachers  of  the  higher  seminaries  are  only  a  step  in  advance  of  any 
of  their  pupils,  the  culture  of  the  country  must  be  greatly  deficient. 

•  •  *  •  It  i,  • 

**  The  mellowing  and  refining  results  of  converse  with  the  past  must  be  seen  in  his  wiko 
thoughtfulness,  his  exact  knowledge,  his  cautious  positiveness,  and  his  candid  spirit. 
While  we  concede  that  our  universities  and  colleges  are  not  primarily  designed  to  be 
academies  for  learned  acquisition  and  research,  yet  they  must  be  such  in  fact,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  schools  of  the  highest  culture. 

•  »  tf  •  •  »  • 

"  It  is  also  essential  for  the  general  culture  of  the  country  that  our  colleges  should 
be  seats  of  learning.  The  attention  of  not  a  few  thoughtful  men  among  us  has  been 
directed  to  the  danger,  that,  in  the  rush  after  material  wealth,  the  madness  for  political 
supremacy,  and  the  glare  of  superficial  culture,  the  higher  learning  and  more  consum- 
mate culture  should  either  fail  to  be  attaiued,  or  fail  to  be  honored  among  us ;  or,  that 
these  should  be  so  far  the  exclusive  possessions  of  the  few  as  to  have  little  practical 
influence  over  tL  «  men  who  control  our  affairs— .as.  the  editors,  the  men  of  the  profes- 
sions, the  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers — and  even  over  the  educators  of  the 
eoantry.  Indeed,  it  has  become  a  doctrine  with  not  a  few  that  there  is  a  natural 
ant«gonism  between  culture  and  practical  success ;  that  exact  learning  and  refined 
tastes  are  incompatible  with  success  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  This  doctrine  has  been 
converted  into  tne  heresy  that  in  a  republic,  which,  in  theorj^  is  controlled  by  imucijiles 
and  insight,  special  reliance  on  either  is  a  disqualification  for  public  trusts.  More 
marvelous  still,  in  a  community  which  rests  on  popular  education,  the  doctrine  is 
studiously  propagated  that  the  higher  learning  is  antagonistic  to  the  lower. 

'*  We  have  no  time  to  show  that  no  ignorance  can  be  more  stupid,  and  no  heresy 
more  malignant  and  destructive,  than  this.  The  lessons  of  history,  both  the  earlier 
and  the  more  recent,  are  distinct  and  vivid,  that  in  a  republic  like  ours,  wealthy,  proud, 
and  self-confident,  there  can  be  neither  permanence  nor  dignity  if  the  best  knowledge 
and  the  highest  culture  of  the  world  do  not  influence  its  population  and  its  institutious. 
It  becomes  a  serious  question,  then,  how  the  learning  and  culture  of  the  country  can 
be  more  successfully  provided  for  and  made  accessible. 


•  •  .  ••••/••• 
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"  Learning:  and  cnltnro  never  thrive  so  well  as  when  prosecuted  by  a  society  of  men 
wiio  can  stimulate  and  aid  one  another  by  their  diverse  aptitudes,  and  tastes,  and 

acquisitions. 

•  •  «  •  *  •  « 

**  The  diity  of  imparting  does  not  interfere  with  activity  in  learning.  It  imparts  a 
])resent  and  pressing  interest  to  research.  It  gives  clearness  and  methml  and  fixedness 
to  what  is  learned. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  of  teaching  need  not  interfere  with  the  time  and  in- 
terest which  study  requires.  *  *  Let  the  college  bo  so  well  endowed  as  to 
allow  its  yonncer  teachers  snfiScient  time  for  study,  while  it  imposes  on  them  special 
duties  of  discipline,  and  teaching.  As  age  advances,  and  the  attainments  are  more  con- 
spicuous, let  the  duties  of  instruction  bo  lightened.  If  graduate  classes  are  formed 
and  university  work  is  undertaken,  let  this  work  be  assigned  to  the  older  and  moro 

eminent. 

•  •  •  •  •  #  • 

"  The  plan  which  has  been  developed  in  Yale  College  of  attaching  university  schools 
or  classes  to  the  under-^aduate  curriculum,  and  of  encouraging  college  professors  to 
enter  upon  higher  teachmg,  is  eminently  fitted  to  make  them  learned  men,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  efficient  and  successful  instructors.  It  cannot  but  contribute  to  the  learn- 
ing and  culture  of  the  country  by  arousing  the  desire  for  research  and  culture  among 

the  students. 

•  •••••• 

'^  From  the  relation  of  the  higher  education  to  the  pa^t,  we  pass  to  its  concern  with 
the  present,  and  observe  that  this  education  should  never  be  so  devoted  to  the  gen- 
erations which  are  gone  as  to  forget  the  generation  which  is  now  thinking  and 
acting.  The  learning  which  it  acquires  it  does  not  acquire  for  the  gratification  of  a 
few  erudite  students,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  few  curious  critics,  but  for  the  service 
of  the  present  age.  While  a  college  cannot  teach  except  it  also  learns  fh)m  the 
past,  it  cannot  teach  unless  it  understands  and  sympathizes  with  the  generation 
which  it  attempts  to  instruct.  While  it  is  true  that  certain  truths  and  principles 
are  the  same  for  all  the  generations,  it  is  also  true  that  every  age  has  its  own 
methods  of  conceiving  and  applving  them,  its  own  difficulties  in  accepting  what 
is  true  and  in  refuting  what  is  lalse,  it«  own  forms  of  scientific  inquiry,  its  own 
forms  of  literary  expression.  This  is  eminently  true  of  our  own  country  in  these  our 
own  times.  Its  intellectual  activity  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  country,  or  that  of  any 
other  period.  From  the  phases  of  scientific  and  of  popular  activity  with  which  the 
whole  country  is  moved,  from  time  to  time,  the  higher  institutions  may  not  estrange 
themselves,  in  their  devotion  to  the  routine  of  aoacfomic  instruction  or  the  prosecution 

of  learned  researches. 

•  •••••• 

^*  They  do  well  also  to  remember,  that,  though  learned,  they  have  no  monopoly  of 
learning;  though  scientific,  they  do  not  necessarily  lead  or  even  follow,  the  science  of 
their  time ;  though  devoted  to  literary  criticism  and  research,  there  is  a  busy  world  of 
historians  and  poets  and  essayist-s,  whose  energetic  activity  is  moving  forward  or 
backwaitl,  upward  or  downward,  the  thought,  the  diction,  and  the  principles  of  a  pro- 
gressive generation. 

•  •  •  »  •  •  V 

"  Unless  the  teacher  is  alive  to  the  thinking  of  the  present,  he  cannot  prepare  his 
pupils  fully  to  meet  it — to  accept  whatever  is  true  and  good,  and  to  reject  whatever  is 
erroneous  and  evil.  Moreover,  if  ho  is  ignorant  of  the  present,  his  pupils  cannot  be, 
even  while  they  sit  under  his  teachings.  'J'hey  come  into  his  class-room  fresh  from  the 
exuberant  life  of  a  new  generation.  He  may  ignore  or  despise  it;  they  do  not.  They 
sympathize  with  its  knowledge  and  its  ignorance ;  they  share  in  its  wisdom  and  its 
folly.  If  he  understands  and  cares  for  neither,  he  is  so  far  unfitted  to  counsel  and 
guide  them.  If,  however,  they  believe  that  he  understands  the  great  world  without 
tJic  college,  as  well  as  the  little  world  within,  they  will  listen  to  lus  instructions  with 
respect. 

'^  President  Woolsey  has  been  none  the  less  efficient  as  an  instructor  because  ho  has 
brought  his  reading  and  his  thought  to  boar  upon  questions  of  social  morals  and  prc- 
Keiit  international  complications.  There  is  special  need  at  the  present  moment  that  the 
btudeiit  should  sympathize  with  the  present  generation,  because  he  is  so  generally  re- 
proached with  bein^i^  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  because  it  so  pressingly  needs  all  the 
c;nergy  and  skill  whicJi  culture  and  learning  can  apply  to  elevate  and  correct^it.  If  the 
professors  of  our  higher  institutions  sometimes  cease  to  sympathize  with  present  move- 
ments, it  is  never  tnio  of  their  pupils.  For  this  very  reason  there  is  so  much  the  greater 
need  that  their  teachers  should  also  understand  these  movements,  that  they  may  pre- 
pare their  pupils  to  meet  them — if  in  the  direction  of  the  truth,  that  they  sliould  wel- 
^  come  them ;  if  of  error,  that  they  should  know  why  to  reject  them.    The  standing  re- 
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proach  agfunst  university  life,  that  it  tends  to  irithdraw  its  pnpils  from  the  thought 
and  activity  of  their  times,  is,  however,  refuted  by  the  history  ot  universities  in  every 
generation,  from  the  days  when  Luther  reflected  in  his  own  struggliug  heart  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  were  moving  the  men  of  his  times,  down  to  the  preseut 
moment  when  the  speculatious  of  Mill  and  of  Buckle  have  penetrated  into  the  commou- 
rooms  of  Oxford,  and  aptated  the  colleges  where  Wesley  and  Whitelield,  Pnsey  and 
Newman,  Arnold  and  Whately,  half  anticipated  and  half  created  the  revolutions  of 

popular  thought  aud  feeling  with  which  their  names  are  connected. 

#  #  •  «  •  •  • 

''The  higher  education,  in  mastering  the  past  and  sympathizing  with  the  present, 
will  wisely  forecast  and  direct  the  future.  The  men  whom  it  trains  are  men  of  the 
future,  and  to  a  largo  extent  have  the  future  of  the  country  in  their  hands.  Hence 
the  relations  of  this  education  to  the  future  take  up  into  themselves  and  control  its 
relations  to  the  present  aud  the  past. 

**  The  higher  education  should  aim  at  intellectual  culture  and  training,  rather  than 
at  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  it  should  respect  remote  rather  than  immediate 

results. 

•  •  •  *  4  •  • 

'^That  education  is  conceived  in  the  wisest  spirit,  and  is  in  the  best  sense  the  most 
liberal,  which  values  permanent  intellectual  power  atfd  culture  above  any  accumulation 
of  facts,  any  knowledge  of  words  or  phrases,  or  any  dexterity  in  action  or  in  speech. 

**  Knowledge,  in  the  best  sense,  is  more  than  the  accumulation  of  facts,  whatever 
these  may  be,  whether  words,  events,  paradigms,  or  dates.  Facts,  as  such,  do  not 
constitute  knowledge,  but  only  facts  as  held  in  a  method  and  related  to  principles  and 
laws. 

"  Moreover,  in  all  the  stages  of  education,  many  of  the  tasks  are  purely  preparative 
and  disciplinary.  The  most  earnest  stickler  for  knowledge  made  easy  and  self-propel- 
ling must  conross  that  in  childhood  alphabets  and  paradigms  and  derivations  and 
syntactical  rules  must  be  painfully  learned  before  they  can  be  understood  and  applied. 

"  The  truth  cannot  be  set  aside,  nor  denied,  that  in  the  elementary  stages  of  every 
branch  of  knowle<lge,  from  the  mastery  of  the  alphabet  upward,  intellectual  labor 
must  bo  enforced  largely  for  the  sake  of  its  remote  results,  and  these  results  often  ap- 
pear only  as  enhanc<3  skill  or  capacity. 

•  •••••  • 

"  We  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  that  all  studies  are  equally  disciplinary  in  their  in- 
fluence and  effect,  or  that  a  selection  of  the  most  quickening  and  useful  cannot  be 
made  by  teachers  better  than  by  pupils.  *  *  In  accordance  with  these 

views,  we  have  opened  two  schools  for  nndergradnate  students,  the  one  of  which  is 
prevailingly  scientific,  and  looking  more  to  modem  and  active  life,  and  the  other  is 

especiallv  classical,  historical,  and  speculative. 

»  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Both  are  conceived  and  conducted  after  substantially  the  same  theory,  that  severe 
and  enforced  attention  and  patient  labor  open  the  way  to  intellectual  power  aud 
thorough  acquisition.    Over  the  gateway  of  neither  Is  written, '  Turn  in  hither,  O  ye 

simple  ones,  who  believe  in  a  short  and  easy  road  to  mental  power.* 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Instead  of  providing  university  studies  for  undergraduate  students,  we  desire  to 
make  our  undergraduate  departments  preparatory  for  university  classes  and  schools. 
These  nndergradnato  departments  are  two — the  old  classical  college,  the  Yale  College, 
which  is  known  as  the  germ  of  all  these  offshoots,  and  the  Sheffield  School,  with  its 
modern  and  scientific  curriculum  of  three  years.  These  are  feeders  to  the  University 
proper.  This  consists  of  the  professional  schools  for.  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  and 
what  answers  to  the  department  of  philosophy  in  a  German  university,  making  the 
analogy  between  our  uni  versi ty  and  theirs  almost  complete.  The  philosophical  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  org^anized,  includes  the  classes  and  courses  of  study  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  scientific  school — as  the  schools  of  engineering  and  chemistry,  a  school  of 
philology  fully  organized,  a  school  of  mathematics  and  phj^ics,  and  a  partially  organ- 
ized school  in  which  histoiy,  and  English  literature,  and  politics  are  taught,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  bo  organized  as  a  school  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences.  To  these 
should  be  added,  as  not  least  significant,  the  school  of  fine  arts.  This  is  our  scheme 
of  an  organized  university,  which  presupposes  undergraduate  instruction  and  discip- 
line, and  superadds  to  it  additional  study  aud  reading  in  regular  classes,  under  able 
instructors.  It  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  these  arrangements  have  been  re- 
sponded to  by  the  attendance  of  as  many  students  as  our  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
have  contemplated.  This  scheme  of  classes  looking  toward  a  university  degree  is 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion  according  to  the  demands  of  science  and  letters,  and 
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the  resources  of  the  university  in  money  and  men,  and  the  appliances  of  bftoks  and 
collections.  It  invites  to  the  founding  of  university  professorshiiw — of  which  more 
than  one  is  fully  endowed  and  most  ably  filled — the  incumbents  of  which  may  not  only 
lend  honor  to  the  institution  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  but  may  give  valuable  in- 
struction and  incitements  to  undergraduate  pupils. 

"  The  most  efficient  of  all  moral  influences  in  a  college  are  those  whioh  proceed 
fh>m  the  personal  characters  of  the  instructors. 

"  Our  honored  and  beloved  president,  who  for  forty  years  has  done  so  mnch  for  the 
scholarship  of  Yale  ColWe,  has  done  most  of  all  for  it  by  the  impression  of  his  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  truth,  hia  indignant  soom  of  meanness,  and  his  simple  love  of 
goodness. 

"  The  more  Christian  a  college  or  university  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
perfect  and  harmtmious  will  be  its  culture,  the  more  philosophical  and  free  its  science, 
the  more  exact  and  profound  its  erudition,  the  richer  and  more  varied  its  literature. 
We  should  be  treacherous  to  our  faith  did  we  not  believe  this,  and  act  accordingly. 

We  rejoice  that  this  is  still  the  judgment  of  so  many  who  influence  public  opinion. 

•  •  ••  •  •  • 

**  The  more  Christian  a  university  becomes,  the  less  sectarian  will  be  its  spirit  and 

influence. 

•  •  ■  »  «  *  •  • 

"  We  have  no  favors  for  our  faith  to  ask  of  science,  and  no  patronage  to  solicit  from 
erudition.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  fears  from  either. 

"  In  the  light  of  our  past  history  and  what  are  to  be  the  pressing  demands  of  this 
country,  wo  assert  the  opinion  that  Yale  College  must  and  will  be  forever  maintained 

as  a  Christian  university. 

•  •••••• 

**  Again,  the  higher  education  of  the  country  depends  upon  and  sympathizes  with 
the  lower.  The  colleges  and  universities  presuppose  preparatory  schools  that  fit  men 
for  their  curriculum. 

''  It  is  also  tme  that  the  college  is  affected  by  the  general  civilization  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  i)eople,  and  their  practical  estimates  of  intelligence 
and  morality.  Upon  all  these  the  nif^her  education  reacts  most  powerfully,  as  it  ele- 
vates the  aims,  enlarges  the  conceptions,  and  refines  and  brightens  the  life  of  the 
EK>x)le.  Especially  is  its  influence  direct  and  efficient  upon  its  teachings  of  every  grade, 
any  of  these  it  trains  not  only  for  the  classical  seminaries,  but  for  the  numerous 
public  schools  of  the  larger  towns.  The  time  is  not  very  distant  when  courses  of  study 
will  be  arranged  and  classes  will  be  organized,  in  connection  with  this  university,  with 
the  express  object  of  giving  special  instruction  and  training  to  teachers.  It  should 
never  fail  to  sympathize  with  every  movement  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of 
the  whole  community. 

**  In  the  views  expressed  concerning  the  higher  education,  you  will  have  recognized  an 
exposition  of  the  theory  whioh  directs  the  organization  and  administration  of  Yale 
College  in  all  its  departments.  You  will  see,  first  of  all,  that  we  have  a  theory.  We 
are  not  the  blind  followers  of  tradition  or  custom,  but  have  a  definite  system  which 
we  intelligently  hold.  It  is  true  this  theory  has  in  some  sense  taken  form  under  the 
shaping  and  progressive  influence  of  the  times,  and  has  been  made  for  us  rather  than 
made  by  us,  but  it  is  for  this  reason  none  the  less  rational  and  principled,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  meet  these  wants  in  the  wisest  manner.  Theories  of  education  that 
are  id  eal  or  revolutionary,  like  similar  theories  of  government,  read  well  but  work 
badly.  But  if  our  theory  takes  wisdom  from  the  past,  it  watches  the  present  and  is 
hopeful  and  enterprising  for  the  future.  We  claim  for  it  the  very  great  advantage  of 
providing  for  the  most  liberal  expansion,  and  for  unlimited  growth,  if,  indeed,  the 
demand  of  the  times  for  a  more  accomplished  education  is  met  oy  wakeful  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  a  loyal  and  liberal  support  on  the  part  of  its  Mends. 

"I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  venerated  and  beloved  head  of  the  college  without  mak- 
ing public  the  testimony— of  which  he  does  not  need  to  be  assured — that,  as  few  men 
liave  known  him  more  intimately  in  his  private  and  public  relations  than  I,  few  honor 
him  more  sincerely  as  a  man,  or  are  knit  more  closely  to  him  aa  a  friend.  The  inspirer 
of  the  best  and  noblest  aims  of  my  dawning  manhood,  the  friend  of  all  my  active  life, 
the  official  superior,  yet  faithful  and  beloved  associate,  in  all  the  public  and  private 
trials  and  joys  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  now  committed  to  my  hands  the  trust 
which  he  has  discharged  with  unabating  fidelity  and  with  unexampled  success.  I  re- 
joice that  he  is  to  remain  by  my  side  and  in  the  university,  to  which  he  will  contribute 

Lis  wise  counsel,  his  large  experience,  and  his  cheering  sympathy. 

•  •  •  •>•  •  • 
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"  By  an  nnespected  and  generous  act  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  it  has  become  possi- 
ble to  invito  tbe  graduates,  by  a  yearly  election,  to  be  formally  represented  in  our 
corx>oration,  and  at  the  next  commencement  six  may  be  elected  members  of  this  body. 
This  change  in  the  constitution  of  tbe  board  of  trust  will,  at  least,  bring  the  graduates 
into  more  in ti. mate  relations  with  the  institution,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  for 
an  active  co-operation  in  every  movement  for  its  welfare.  To  us  this  change  is  wel- 
come, and  to  me  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  it  is  already  consummated,  and  that  the 
new  era  begins  at  this  juncture.  This  is  no  time  to  explain  at  length  the  necessities 
of  the  college ;  to  some  of  them  I  have  alluded  in  passing.  The  plans  for  its  progress 
and  improvement  are  manifold ;  they  could  not  now  be  unfolded.  But  I  venture  to 
assure  the  graduates  that  no  persons  are  more  senfiitive  to  many  of  the  defects  in  the 
working  of  our  system  than  are  the  members  of  the  several  faculties,  and  no  persons 
would  be  more  prompt  to  supply  them  were  the  means  at  their  command.  The  criti- 
cisms upon  the  college,  which  now  and  then  appear,  we  always  interpret  as  showing 
that  you  have  been  trained  to  free  discussion  and  aspire  after  the  highest  perfection.'' 

NEW  HAVEN. 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  1870 11, 234 

Number  registered  during  the  year 8,337 

Number  of  schools 2^1 

Number  of  teachers , 149 

Average  percent,  of  attendance  of  scholars 94.56 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  per  month,  (male) (181  38 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  per  month,  (female) $51  47 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  high-school  building  occurred 
Wednesday,  October  4.  On  this  occasion,  ex-Mayor  Sperry,  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  in  the  opening  address,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  one  thousand  pupils 
present,  from  the  upper  grades  in  the  public  schools,  who  furnished  a  part  of  the 
music,  represented  but  one-seventh  of  the  total  school  population  of  the  city,  whoso 
names  were  enrolled  and  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  corner-stone.  Every  child  might 
now,  with  reasonable  effort,  attain  a  ^ood  education  without  charge,  the  privileges  of 
education  being  as  free  to  all  in  the  city  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 

PRESIDENT  PORTER 

then  being  introduced,  congratulated  the  assembly  on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  so 
full  of  promise  to  the  schoolinterests  of  New  Haven.  He  was  glad  to  have  this  build- 
ing; ;  glad  that  the  scholars  in  the  lower  schools  would  have  a  chance  to  get  a  good 
education  in  the  higher  branches,  fitting  them  for  a  circle  of  a  wider  influence.  He 
hoped  the  work  would  not  stop  here;  that  New  Haven  would  soon  have  a  public 
library,  like  Boston.  *^  What  a  nno  sight  it  is  to  see  on  a  school  holiday  this  Boston 
library'  filled  with  bbys  and  girls  from  the  schools,  eagerly-  selecting  volumes,  and  all 
free,  no  questions  being  asked,  except  if  the  applicant  lived  in  the  city  of  Boston ! 
Yon  could  see  thousands  waiting  for  their  turn,  and  scarcely  a  book  was  ever  lost  or 
not  returned,  out  of  the  great  number  drawn.''  When  he  lived  in  Sprincfield  he  had 
charge  of  a  library  which  numbered  some  six  hundred  volumes.  They  haa  nursed  and 
helped  it,  and  now  it  occupied  a  stately  building,  and  the  citizens  every  year  cheer- 
fully appropriated  money  to  its  support  to  buy  books,  which  are  open  to  all,  to  finish 
the  education  of  the  public  schools. 

He  referred  to  the  venerable  John  E.  Lovell,  the  master  who  tanght  for  thirty-five 
years  where  this  new  building  is  to  stand,  being  the  pioneer  of  the  Lancasterian  system 
and  a  most  successful  teacher,  and  present  to  cheer  them  in  the  present  work. 

*^  This  school  was  to  be  called  the  Hillhouse  School.  Who  was  Mr.  Hillhouse,  and 
why  was  the  school  to  be  named  from  him  T  He  was  a  tall  Indian-looking  man,  whom 
they  called  the  Sachem.  Perhaps  it  was  from  his  looks,  or  because  his  ancestors  came 
from  an  Indian  village.  He  used,  in  fun,  to  keep  a  tomahawk  in  his  desk  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  have  it  out  occasionally,  to  keep  his  opponents  quiet.  He  did  a 
great  deal  for  New  Haven.  Every  one  who  walks  our  streets  has  reason  to  thank  him 
and  make  obeisance  to  his  memory.  He  it  was  who  planted  these  elms,  and  he 
who  encouraged  the  leveling  of  our  present  green.  He  had  sent  his  man  to  help  the 
city  plow  it  over,  when  the  neighbors  opposed  to  it  told  him  to  desist  or  they  would 
flog  him.  Mr.  Hillhouse  heard  of  it,  and  came  down  and  took  hold  of  the  plow  him- 
self, and  told  his  man  to  drive  on ;  which  he  did,  unmolested.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  other  improvements,  and  thongli  the  right-hand  man  of  Washington,  he  was  not 
afraid  to  help  build  a  road  himself.  We  name  the  school  from  him  £r  what  he  has 
done  for  New  Haven,  and  through  New  Haven  for  the  State  and  the  world.  It  was 
he  who,  when  the  public  lands  were  set  apart,  traveled  over  the  West  collecting  the 
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fund  anil  secured  it  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Ho  recovered  $1,750,000  for  a 
St-jitu  school  fund.  And  ^vheu  a  number  of  men  from  whom  he  had  colloct^'d  the 
money  otlcred  him  a  jireseht  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  fairness,  he  gave  it  all  to  this  fund.*' 

The  hiyiiig  of  the  comer-stone  was  by  ox-Govemor  English,  who  read  an  interesting 
account  of  the  progress  of  free  public  schools  in  the  city  and  State,  closing  as  follows : 

^^In  laying  the  foundation  of  this  high-school  edifice,  we  not  only  recognize  the  im- 
portant educational  services  done  in  the  past,  but  proper  assurance  that  tlien^  shall  be 
no  abatement  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  future.  We  erect  a  building 
here  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  wherein  every  cent  of  the  expenditure  is  a  voluntary 
tax-oiforing  of  our  people.  Under  the  same  roof  will  come  together  boys  and  girls, 
representuig  almost  every  prominent  shade  of  religion  and  nationality,  and  wliile  their 
mmds  will  be  imbued  with  the  seeds  of  common  culture,  their  hearts  will  ripen  into 
such  enduring  friendships  as  no  sectarian  prejudice  in  after  ^^ears  will  entirely  efface; 
while  the  educational  advantages  here  offered  will  be  amply  good  enough  for  the  rich, 
they  will  be  none  too  goo<l  for  the  i)oor.  It  is  this  characteristic  feature  of  our  public 
schools  which  should  make  them  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  a  republic  like  our  own, 
one  founded  on  the  principle  of  iudividual  equality,  and  recognizing  merit  as  the  only 
test  of  individual  worth.^^ 

ORAL  INSTRUCnOX. 

Hon.  Ariel  Parish,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  in  his  report,  says :  "  It  is  a  fact 
to  be  regretted,  that  of  the  6,000  pupils  in  attendance  upon  our  public  schools,  less 
than  2,000  are  found  there  after  twelve  years  of  age.  The  knowledge  they  are  able  to 
acquire  of  the  studies  pursued,  with  the  best  instruction,  must  bo  very  meager  and 
elementary  in  its  character.  And  yet  this  is  their  chief  preparation  for  the  struggle  of 
life;  to  become  citizens  of  the  commonwealth;  to  participate  in  every  department  of 
business ;  to  give  character  to  the  community  where  they  dwell ;  and  take  part  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  question  comes  with  force :  what  more  can  we  do  for 
the  individual  benefit  of  these  children,  and  the  welfare  of  society  at  the  same  time  f 
It  is  proposed,  by  oral  instruction,  to  impart  a  more  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
objects  with  which  they  will  have  something  to  do ;  including  in  this  instruction  all 
that  pertains  to  morals  and  manners,  as  well  as  objects." 

FREE  DRAWING-SCUOOL. 

Professor  Bail  gave  a  second  gratuitous  course  of  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing  to  a 
class  of  about  sixty  young  men,  who  have  daily  cari'ied  his  instructions  directly  into 
practical  use  in  their  shops.  Their  testimony  of  the  utility  of  drawing  to  them,  in 
their  work,  is  unquestionable :  a  few  lines  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  from  a  dia- 
gram, which  enables  the  workman  to  cut  his  sheet  of  iron  with  unerring  certainty,  so 
that  the  parts  come  together  with  a  perfect  fit  to^orm  the  elbow  of  a  stove-pipo,  or  the 
frame-work  of  a  carriage-lamp,  without  any  experimental  clipping,  or  the  loss  of  a 
shaving  of  stock  in  obtaining  the  cfesired  result.  And  this  is  the  simple  process  which 
a  master-workman  in  a  tin-sliop  labored  for  years  to  work  out  in  his  own  brain.  Un- 
successful, he  offered  a  teacher  $100  if  he  would  instruct  him  how  to  do  it.  But  tlie 
teacher  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  drawing,  and  also  his  inability  ta  aid  him. 
A  few  blackboard  instructions  reveal  the  coveted  secret.  These  practical  mechanics 
go  back  to  their  shops  with  new  ideas  of  their  work.  The  whole  community,  as  well 
as  the  individual,  is  benefited  by  increased  facility  in  the  performance  of  ordinary 
mechanical  operations. 

HARTIj^ORD. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  acting  visitor,  Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher,  there  are  8,2r)8  chil- 
di-en  in  the  city  between  four  and  sixteen  vears  of  age.  The  whole  number  register.^d 
is  5,609.  Besides  those  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  there  are  in  two  Roman  Catholic 
schools  1508.  There  are  17  school-buildings,  with  93  rooms,  and  122  teachers.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  wxre  $188,213  28;  expenditures,  $177,221  34.  Of  the  sum  expended, 
$75,261  26  was  for  teachers'  salaries ;  $73,608  07  for  new  buildings. 

TEACHERS. 

The  report  suggests  that  those  persons  should  be  employed  as  teachers,  in  preference 
to  others,  who  have  chosen  teaching  as  a  profession  and  have  fitted  themselves  for  it  by 
study,  and  often  with  much  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Com|)etitive examinations  are 
recommended  as  better  than  the  present  plan,  by  which  a  person  is  often  engaged,  and 
sometimes  actually  employed,  before  examination.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing 
and  vocal  music  is  given  in  most  of  the  schools,  with  commendable  success. 
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EVEKINO  SCHOOLS. 

An  appropriation  not  exceeding  $2,000  was  made  for  the  expenses  of  an  evening 
school.  This  was  opened  November  14, 1870,  with  abont  150  scholars,  male  and  female. 
The  school  was  continued  without  vacation  or  interrnption,  five  evenings  of  each 
week,  four  months.  The  females  were  assigned  the  upper  room ;  the  males  were 
divined  into  two  classes,  and  received  instruction  upon  alternate  evenings.  Reading, 
writing,  Hpelling,  and  arithmetic  were  the  branches  taught.  During  the  term  'Si37 
names  were  enrolled — 97  females  and  240  males.  The  ages  of  the  females  varied  from 
twelve  to  sixty  years,  the  average  lusing  nineteen  years;  of  males,  from  twelve  to 
fifty-three,  the  average  being  eighteen  years  and  two  months.  The  number  in  regular 
attendance  was  small,  compared  with  the  names  enrolled,  as  most  if  not  all  of  theso 
were  employed  at  some  kind  of  labor,  and  many  of  them  engaged  in  their  regular  work 
two  or  more  evenings  each  week.  The  deportment,  industry,  application,  desire  for 
improvement,  and  actual  progress  of  the  pupils  would  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  city  schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  admitted  during  the  year  was  173 ;  dismissed,  138.  The  whole 
number  enrolled  was  32.5 — males,  150;  females,  175.  Average  nnmber,  273 ;  average 
attendance — males,  108 ;  females,  152 ;  total,  250.    Per  cent,  of  attendance,  95.5. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Norwich,  October 
19  and  20,  the  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  being  addressed  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner, 
D.  D.,  of  Tuft's  College,  Massachusetts,  in  a  logical  and  forcible  plea  for  liberal  educa- 
tion, with  the  aim  of  quickening  in  teachers  the  appreciation  of  their  possibilities  of 
doing  good  by  awakening  the  ambition  of  youth  for  a  high  degree  of  culture. 

Lectures  and  aildresses  were  given  on  Friday  by  Professor  Louis  Bail  on  drawing; 
by  Miss  Belle  A.  Strickland,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  **  Word-Method  in 
Teaching  Reading;''  by  A.  Morse,  Professor  William  B.  D wight,  and  others,  on  edu- 
cational topics.    Henry  E.  Sawyer,  of  Middletown,  was  re-elected  president. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  association : 

lieMlvtd,  That  w^e,  the  teachers  of  Conneotiout,  at  this  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  our  State  association,  do  renewedly  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  labor  of  forward- 
ing all  true  progress,  so  far  as  we  understand  what  that  is,  in  the  work  of  our  noble  pro- 
fession. 

R&iohed^  That  as  the  normal  school  at  New  Britain  is  doing  a  work  for  our  State 
which  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  legislature  to  make, 
once  for  all,  ample  and  perpetual  appropriation  for  its  support ;  and  furthermore,  that 
the  State  should  appropriate  $1,000  or  $1,500  per  year  to  aid  such  as  are  anxious  to 
take  the  normal  course,  but  who  are  unable  to  do  so  without  some  pecuniary  assistance. 

liesolred,  That  the  system  of  certificating  teachers  in  Connecticut  is  seriously  defective ; 
that,  in  order  to  elevate  the  occupation  of  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  per- 
sons who  have  a  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  School,  also  those  to  whom  the  State 
board  of  education  nave  granted  a  certificate  of  qualification,  ought  to  be  accepted  by 
local  boards  of  education  as  teachers^  without  further  examination. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  EducatioHf  New  Haven, 

cmr  superintendents. 


City. 

Name. 

Title. 

Bridgeport 

Hartford.  .......... 

Rev.  S.  Clark 

Acting  visitor. 

Actiuf^  visitor. 

Snpenntendent. 

Acting  visitor. 
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The  absence  of  any  State  snpervision  of  education  renders  it  impossible  to  give,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  States,  an  abstract  of  the  anthorizcd  reports 
showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  only  State  report  concerning  education  is  the  account  contained  in  the  auditor's 
report,  of  the  amount  of  the  State  fund  distributed  to  each  district ;  which  amount  is 
only  changed  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  districts,  owing  to  the  occasional  divis- 
ion of  a  district,  and  the  consequently  increased  subdivision  of  the  fund  between  the 
districts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  absence  of  State  rex>ort8,  it  results  that  the  only 
official  data  for  Judging  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
State  are  to  be  found  m  the  illiteracy  returns  of  the  national  census  which,  by  the 
kindness  of  General  Walker,  we  publish  from  the  advance  sheets. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  State  of  Delaware  was  originally  divided  into  school  districts  by  legislative  en- 
actment, and  the  school  law  provides  for  the  record  of  the  boundaries  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  each  county,  and  for  the  division  of  school  districts  by  the  levy  court  upon  a 
petition  "  signed  by  twelve  or  more  owners  of  property  in  any  school  district,*'  provid- 
ing that  in  the  original  districts,  and  in  each  new  one,  there  shall  be  "  at  least  thirty- 
five  scholars  over  five  years  of  age.'*  After  such  division  the  children  may  continue 
to  eojoy  **  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  school  in  the  original  district,"  "  until 
the  next  annual  stated  meeting  of  the  school  voters  in  this  State,  when  they  can 
orffanizo.**  "  Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  for  establishing  and  supporting  a  free 
school  for  their  common  benefit.**  **  United  districts  shall  have  the  same  powers  and 
exercise  them  in  the  same  manner  as  original  districts.**  The  pow6r  of  taxation  shall 
extend  to  the  amount  that  could  lawfully  be  raised  by  tax  in  the  several  districts 
composing  such  united  district  if  acting  separately. 

YEARLY  HEETIXQ. 

"A  stated  meeting  is  api>ointed  by  law  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  at  the  school- 
bouse  ;  or  if  there  is  none,  at  a  place  designated  by  the  levy  court,  to  be  held  at  2  p.  m., 
and  to  be  kept  open  one  hour  at  least.*"  '*  Every  person  residing  within  the  diHtrict 
and  having  paid  nis  school-tax  for  the  preceding  year^  shall  be  a  school  voter  of  said 
district.**  **  Any  number  of  voters  may  proceed  to  business,**  **  and  their  acts  shall  be 
valid.*' 

DUTIES  OF  VOTERS. 

They  elect  one  member  of  the  school  committer  each  year  to  serve  for  three  years. 
The  school  voters  decide  what  sum  shall  be  raised  for  the  ensuing  year  by  tax  for 
school  purposes  and  then  vote  by  ballot  "/or  a  tax/*  or  *^  against  a  tax,**  the  majority 
deciding.  If  the  minority  of  the  votes  be  "  against  a  tax,**  the  sum  so  resolved  to  be 
ndsed  may  be  raised  by  subscription. 

POWERS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

The  school  committees  by  act  of  March  1, 1861,  are  authorized  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  in  each  of  the  districts  of  New  Castle  of  $75,  since  raised  to  $100 ;  in  the  districts 
of  Kent  County,  the  sum  of  $50,  and  in  the  districts  of  Sussex  County,  the  sum  of  $30, 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  school  of  their  districts.  Certain  special  provisions 
and  limitations  are  made  for  repairing  school-houses,  and  for  particular  districts. 

DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

The  duties  of  the  school  committees  are  to  make  assessment  lists  for  their  respective 
districts ;  such  lists  shall  consist  of  the  rates  of  persons  of  all  white  inhabitants  of 
the  district  over  twenty-one  years  old ;  of  the  rates  of  personal  property  of  all  the 
white  male  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  of  the  clear  rental  value  of  all  the  assess- 
able real  estate  within  the  district  owned  by  white  persons. 

They  are  to  determine  sites  and  procure  school-houses  for  the  district ;  ''  to  keep  the 
school-houses  in  repair,  and  supply  it  with  necessary  furniture  and  fuel. 

*'  To  provide  a  school  for  the  district,  or  as  long  as  their  funds  will  enable  them,  and 
to  employ  teachers. 

''  To  receive,  collect,  and  apply  all  moneys. 

'*  To  appoint  collectors  for  the  district,  and  to  do  all  acts  requisite  for  effecting  the 
premises. 

"  They  shall  annually,  at  the  stated  meeting,  exhibit  a  Just  account  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditures  and  a  report  of  all  their  proceedings.  The  meeting  may  appoint 
persons  to  settle  said  account. 

'*  They  receive  no  emolument,  but  are  allowed  $1  per  term,  or  3  cents  per  mile  for 
'tendance  before  the  auditor.*' 
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THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Extracts  from  the  address  of  Hon,  WUlardHdll,  the  **  Father  of  the  School  Law,"  to  the  people 

of  the  State.* 

The  scliool  system  under  these  laws  is  simple  and  phun.  It  fonns  school  districts, 
appoints  and  rejgulates  the  meettnc  of  the  school  voters  in  these  districts,  and  commits 
to  these  voters  in  these  meetings  t^ue  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  common  schools 
for  their  districts.  Every  school  district  is  a  republican  community  constitut-ed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  popular  education  within  its  bounds. 
It  depends  upon  the  school  votera  whether  the  children  of  the  district  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  a  school,  and  what  kind  of  a  school  they  shall  have.  •        *  • 

STATE  AID. 

To  encourage  the  school  voters  in  the  discharge  of  this  momentous  resi)onsibility  the 
law  appropriates  to  every  district  a  generous  dividend  of  school  money,  larger  than  is 
contributed  in  an^  State  of  the  Union  except  Connecticut.  •  *  *  Our  school  sys- 
tem is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  school  voters;  and  it  requires  from  them  attention, 
painstaking,  and  efifort.  *  The  course  of  business  is  very  plain  ;  the  school  districts 
are  formed,  the  meeting  appointed,  the  manner  of  proceeding  directed ;  the  })eople  in 
their  meeting  can  make  their  own  arrangement,  choose  their  own  committee,  and 
have  as  good  a  school  as  they  and  their  committee  will  provide  the  means  and  take 
the  pains  to  procure.  *  *  *  It  may  bo  set  down  as  certain  that  if  the  people  will 
not  take  the  requisite  pains  to  establish  good  schools  in  their  districts  no  one  else  will 
do  it  for  them,  and  that  under  no  system  of  law  can  they  have  good  schools  without 
attention  and  painstaking  on  their  part.  •  •  •  « 

IMPOBTANCE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  these  remarks  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  imiK>rt- 
ance  of  common  schools.  All  admit  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  sustaining  them. 
Even  those  who  resist  and  labor  to  defeat  every  measure  to  promote  them  agree  that  we 
cannot  dispense  with  them.  No  man  will  hazard  his  reputation  upon  an  avowal  of  oppo- 
sition to  them.  Every  one  acknowledges  that  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  if  in  a  single 
district  for  asingle  year  the  children  are  destitute  of  profitable  schoobng,  their  genial  sea- 
son of  childhooa  thus  running  to  waste,  and  they,  instead  of  improvement,  contracting 
habit«  that  may  make  them  unhappy  and  hurtful  members  of  society.  Besides,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  so  framed  that  general  provision  for  elementary  education  is  a  moiisure  of 
self-preservation.  A  State  naving  for  it«  foundation  the  principle  that  every  citizen 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  privilege  of  aspiring  to  the  highest  office,  for 
its  own  safety  must  place  the  means  of  primary  education  within  the  reach  of  all  its 
popnlation.  This  subject  has  been  in  discussion  for  several  years  throughout  the 
Union.  State  after  State  has  established  froe  schools  upon  the  principle  adopted  in 
onr  laws,  and  the  opinion  prevails  in  every  State  that  general  provision  for  elementary 
education,  making  common  schools  common  care,  is  essential  to  its  well-being. 

WAXT  OF  SCHOOLS  A  CALAMITY. 

The  most  deplorable  calamity  that  can  afflict  communities  or  individuals  is  that  of 
neglected  mind ;  yet  how  great  the  proportion  of  mind  in  this  State  lost  through  this 
negligence;  how  many  children  wasting  the  best  season  of  life  for  instruction  because 
there  is  no  suitable  school  for  them !  Faronts  are  often  caroless  about  schools,  and 
children  are  always  averse  to  them.  If  the  community  do  not  provide  schools,  and 
establish,  by  common  example,  operating  upon  one  anotuer,  habits  of  going  to  school 
and  sending  to  school,  so  that  parents  and  cnildren  shall  be  inured  by  custom  to  reganl 
these  as  necessaries  of  life,  a  great  portion  of  the  youth  will  bo  injuriously  stinted,  if 
not  altogether  destitute  of  education. 

A  reason  frequently  and  forcibly  urged  for  the  emigration  that  has  carried  from  this 
Stat«  many  of  its  most  enterprising  people,  has  been  the  want  of  suitable  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  *  *  *  It  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to 
direct  public  attention  to  this  roost  important  subject.  The  district  schools  must'  bo 
the  means  of  education  of  the  body  of  the  people,  of  the  numbers  who  make  the 
majorities ;  who  constitute  the  condition  of  society,  and  direct  the  destinies  of  the 
nation ;  of  the  men  who  are  to  cultivate  the  soil,  whose  skill  and  intelligence  are  to 
fix  the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art« ;  whose  votes  at  the  hustings  are  to 
pronounce  the  popular  will ;  whose  voice  in  the  halls  of  legislation  is  to  prescribe  law, 
and  their  determination  in  the  jury-boxes  to  impart  life  and  efficacy  to  tne  law,  in  dis- 
t>en8ing  justice  and  guarding  person  and  prox>erty ;  whose  industry,  capacity,  business- 
habits,  and  moral  excellence  are  to  be  the  means  and  measure  of  the  common  prosperity. 

*  This  a(l«lT«M  was  iMued  for  circulaticin  among  the  people  of  the  State  soon  after  tbo  passage  of  the 
school  law  in  1820.  . 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  OF  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  sbonld  bo  of  most  serions  oonsideration  with  the  people,  that  in  the  improvement 
of  the  district  schools  they  are  to  be  the  sainers ;  in  the  neglect  of  these  scnools  they 
are  to  be  the  sufferers ;  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  gainers  or  sufferers,  (for  those  able  to 
edncate  their  children  in  their  own  way  may  cast  off  concern ; }  that  while  these  schools 
can  be  made  most  efficient  to  elevate  the  common  cf>ndition,  this  efficiency  will  not 
come  of  itself,  but  pdins  must  be  taken  with  the  schools  to  make  them  efficient  j  and 
that  if  the  people  do  not  take  this  pains,  it  will  not  be  taken.  The  only  practically 
safe,  wise,  or  onectual  conrse  is  for  every  man  to  seek  and  obtain  information,  and  to 
think,  Judge,  and  act  for  himself,  under  a  sense  of  conscious  independence  and  con- 
scientious responsibility. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FURTHER  EXPLAINED. 

Extracts  from  the  annwil  report  of  ike  Hon.  WiUard  Hally  superintendent  of  free  echooU 

in  New  Castle  County,  made  January,  1841. 

ABSENCE  OF  LOCAL  REPORTS. 

There  being  no  requirement  of  law  that  school  committees  shall  report  the  state  of 
their  districts  to  the  superintendents,  in  this  county  no  such  reports  have  over  been 
made.  •  *  •  The  design  of  the  system  is  not  to  make  schools  by  its  operation, 
but  to  enable  and  invite  the  people  to  make  schools  by  their  own  agency,      •       •        # 

SIMPLICITT  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Our  system  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  Having  divided  the  counties  into  school 
districts,  it  constitutes  each  school  district  a  community,  with  power  to  provide  a  school 
accordiug  to  its  will.  The  school  voters  in  regular  meetings,  by  a  migority  of  votes, 
appoint  their  school  committee^  clothed  with  inll  powers  for  providing  a  school,  and 
determine  what  sum  shall  be  raised  and  the  manner  of  raising  it.  Each  school  district, 
therefore,  has  the  responsibility  and  charge  of  its  own  school  committed  to  it,  and  it 
is  encouraged  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility  by  a  liberal  dividend  from  the 
school  fund,  to  be  paid  to  its  school  committee  upon  twenty-five  doUars  being  raised  in 
the  district.  The  original  provision  was  that  a  school  district,  to  receive  the  dividend 
from  the  school  fund,  must  raise  a  sum  equal  to  it.  It  is  submitted  that  it  was  an  error 
to  alter  this  provision.  Certainly  a  district  ought  to  raise  as  much  as  it  receives.  The 
principle  of  the  system,  that  the  people  shall  be  interested  in  their  own  school,  so  as  to 
take  care  of  it,  requires  that  they  should  pay  at  least  as  much  as  is  paid  for  them.  It 
is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  general  assembly  that  a  gradual  return  to  the  original 
provision  is  requirod  by  propriety  and  expediency.  *  *  *  *  It  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  system  was  commenced  under  inveterate  prejudices ;  that  numbers  and  influ- 
ence were  imbued  with  these  prejudices ;  and  that  the  strength  of  society,  the  portion 
that  ought  to  uphold  and  invigorate  the  system,  too  often  has  directed  against  it  every 
form  of  hostility.  ••«••« 

POPULAR  OPPOSITION  TO  TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  great  prejudice  against  taxation  as  a  feature  of  this  system.  This 
prejudice)  is  indeed  blind,  for,  to  have  schools  there  must  be  money  to  procure  teachers 
and  accommodations,  and  taxation  is  the  only  efficacious  method  of  raising  money. 
To  deny  taxation  in  a  school  system,  is  to  resolve  upon  the  end  without  the  means. 
But  prejudice  is  none  the  less  difficult  to  be  overcome  because  blind.  From  the  ori- 
ginal act  commending  our  school  system  the  feature  of  taxation  was  entirely 
stricken.  It  was  afterward  introduced  very  timorously.  The  system  has  halteil 
on  this  point,  and  it  is  not  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  having  been  constrained 
to  feel  its  way  with  caution.  *  *  •  The  sum  to  be  raised  and  the  question  of 
taxation  do  occasion  serious,  perverse,  and  sometimes  fatal  embarrassment  in 
the  districts.  In  some  districts  a  generation  has  already  been  sacrificed  in  this  wa^ ; 
for  six  or  eight  years  remove  the  generation  needing  school  privileges  beyond  their 
enjoyment.  «  •  •  •  Common  schools  are  upon  their  own  foundation, 
separate,  by  themselves.  If  the  part  of  the  community  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
education  of  their  children  do  not  foster  them,  no  one  else  will.  Has  not  one  great 
cause  of  apathy,  and  even  hostility,  to  common  schools  arisen  from  so  many  persons 
educating  their  children  in  select  schools  f  •  •  *  Literary  character  is  not 
the  only  attribute  of  usefulness  incident  to  common  schools  j  the  litcrarv  character  of 
the  common  schools  of  Scotland  is  low,  but  not  so  the  standing  and  intelUgence  of  the 

Seople  formed  in  them ;  the  literary  character  was  very  low  of  the  common  schools  of 
^   [ew  England,  in  which  were  formed  a  great  portion  of  the  men  who  could  receive, 
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appreciate,  and  establish  withoat  faltering,  the  institutions  of  freedom,  a  matter  in 
which  England  failed,  France  has  twice  failed,  and  in  the  states  of  Spanish  America 
failure  has  followed  failure  in  quick  succession  for  a  qnarter  of  a  century.     *"        * 

"  Under  any  system  of  common  schools  progress  must  be  slow.  When  the  public  mind 
is  to  be  molded  anew  upon  any  subject  much  time  is  required  by  work.  Popular  edu- 
cation, common  schools,  afford  a  fine  theme  for  declamation  ;  but  in  practical  o][)era- 
tion  they  ore  discouraging,  tedious,  and  perplexing,  especially  in  free  communities, 
where  every  man  regards  the  maintenance  of  nis  opinion  as  a  right." 

8UPERINTENDKNTS  AND  SCHOOL  FUND. 

"  The  governor  shall,  yearly,  before  the  1st  of  March,  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
free  schools  in  each  county/'  but  the  superintendent  has  no  real  power,  and  has  no  pay, 
other  than  his  postage  and  traveling  expenses. 

Of  the  State  school  fund  the  income  of  a  certain  specified  portion  is  divided  among 
the  counties  equally.  The  remainder  is  "apportioned  among  the  several  counties 
according  to  the  white  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1830.^' 

PRESENT  VIEW  OF  JUDGE  HAUL.* 

In  addition  to  the  above  abstract  of  the  school  law  of  the  State,  and  the  accom- 
panying abstracts  from  the  address  of  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  and  also  those  from  the 
report  made  by  him,  as  superintendent  of  the  free  schools  in  New  Castle  County,  to 
the  general  assembly,  (January,  1841,)  both  of  which  were  bound  up  with  one  edition 
of  the  laws,  we  insert  the  following  report  of  a  conversation  recently  held  at  Wil- 
mington with  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  the  venerable  founder  of  the  system,  who  has  been 
for  tiiese  many  years  Judge  of  the  United  States  district  court.  The  conversation  was 
held  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  system  and  to  obtain  an  authoritative 
statement  concerning  it.  Judge  Hall  stated  at  the  outset,  in  response  to  a  question  as 
to  where  information  should  be  sought — 

"  That  no  State  hxid  less  information  on  record ;  but  that  the  last  report  of  the  State 
auditor,  bound  up  with  the  journal  of  the  house  of  representatives,  would  give  the 
best  information,  but  that  this  was  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  at  Dover.'' 
[Advance  sheets  of  the  account  for  the  county  of  New  Castle,  obtained  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  State  printer,  showed  that  this  was  only  a  statement  of  the  share  of 
State  funds  given  to  each  district.] 

**  The  present  school  system  was  established  about  1829." 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  it  came  to  be  established,  Jud^e  Hall  said  that  he 
went  to  live  in  Dover  in  1803  as  a  lawyer,  ^*  and  saw  then  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  schools."  Afterward,  when,  in  1813,  he  was  secretary  of  state,  he  suggested  to  the 
governor  and  legislature  a  system  for  popular  education,  and  when,  in  1829,  the  school 
law  was  finally  passed,  it  established  substantially  the  system  he  had  suggested.  The 
chief  feature  of  this  system  was  "to  put  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  peopleJ* 
The  "district  school  voters,"  who  decided  the  question  of  tax  and  elected  the  commit- 
tee, "  were  all  who  could  vote  for  members  of  the  general  assembly." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  had  been  any  material  change  made  in  the 
law  since  it«  first  enactment,  he  said :  "  It  has  always  been  the  same ;  has  never  bee^ 
changed  from  that  voluntary  feature.  The  people  of  the  district  may  tax  themselves 
as  much  or  as  little  as  they  choose.  The  law  has,  however,  been  changed  in  Wilming- 
ton." 

*  WiLMDJOTOX,  Delawaek,  November  13, 1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instmctions,  I  have  aoueht  to  gather  such  information  of  tlie 
rdacatiounl  statistics  of  this  State  as  was  possible  in  the  limited  Ume  at  my  disposal,  and  liave  prepared 
tb(?  accompanying  abstract  for  your  nse  in  the  report. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  l)etter  imderatandlng  of  the  school  svstem  of  the  State,  X  have  called  upon 
Hon.  Willard  Hall,  United  States  district  Judge,  and  send  you  his  answers  to  mv  inqairies  from  notes 
taken  at  the  time,  and  with  Jndge  Hall's  permission  that  ihcy  may  be  used  in  tJbe  report.  The  vener- 
able judge,  who  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  school  system,  received  me  most  courteoiislv.  Ho  fur- 
nii^es  in  himself  a  notable  instance  of  the  endurance  of  intellectual  power,  as  he  is  still  upon  tho 
bench,  and  tells  me  that  he  is  ninety-one  years  of  age.  His  replies  in  answer  to  my  written  questions 
were  clear  and  comprehensive. 

I  have  thought  it  of  interest  to  collate  from  his  published  address  and  report  made  years  ago,  bound 
up  with  a  copy  of  the  school  laws  ^ven  me  by  a  leading  lawyer  of  this  State,  the  para<a^ph8  in 
wnich  be  had  treated  of  similar  topics.  It  will  bo  seen  that  Judge  Hall  has  ever  been  an  ardont 
advocate  for  tho  education  of  the  people. 

I  have  met  with  marked  courtesy  from  all  of  whom  I  have  sought  information  daring  the  prosecution 
of  myinquiries  in  this  State. 

InWilmington  there  U  great  activity  and  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  tho  pnblic  schooln. 

I  very  much  regret  not  having  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  district  schools  in  the  remote 
tunl  districts,  an  I  have  been  urged  to  do  by  those  most  alivo  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  State. 
Very  respectfully, 

I.  EDWARDS  CLARKE. 

General  John  Eatox,  Jr., 

U.  S,  CommitiUmer  of  Edueation. 
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Wero  there  any  superintendents  1 

"  We  had  superintendents,  but  they  were  not  educatedj  and  would  not,  or  did  not, 
work.  I  was  superintendent  here  in  Wilmington  nianv  years.  There  was  no  general 
State  suppTintendent,  hut  it  was  intended  that  there  shoald  be  a  county  superintend- 
ent for  each  county.    There  are  some  very  ffood  schools  in  the  State.'' 

Was  there  any  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers? 

''  There  was  no  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers.'' 

How  were  they  chosen  t 

''  In  each  district  the  school  committee  had  the  whole  charge  of  all  matters :  teach- 
ers, school-houses,  &c.  Sometimes  they  have  a  pleasant  school-house,  but  sonietiuies 
the  school-house  disgraces  the  school.  The  teachers  were  paid  about  $100  per  year, 
and  the  schools  were  kept  generally  about  four  or  five  months.  When  I  was  superin- 
tendent of  this  county,  (New  Castle,)  I  made  a  report  annually.  It  has  been  a  very 
discouraging^  up-hill  work  in  the  State,  little  attention  being  given  to  common-school 
education." 

In  speaking  of  the  need  and  value  of  common,  firee  education,  he  said :  "  If  they 
would  teach  the  children  to  read,  write,  and  calculate  a  little,  they  would  be  surprised 
to  see  how  much  better  citizeus  they  would  make.  lu  this  country  wo  are  educating 
ourselves.    The  newspapers  are  edueaiing  the  community." 

The  voluntary  principle  of  the  law  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  Judge  as  a  vital  feature 
of  the  system. 

ANTIQUATED  FEATURES  OF  THE  STATE  STOTEM. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  State  system  has  remained  unchanged  for  more 
than  forty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  doubtless  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  it 
was  as  ^ood  a  system  as  was  possessed  by  any  of  the  States,  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  it  did  not  now  admit  of  any  possibility  of  improvement. 

The  experience  of  other  States  in  the  emplovmentof  a  salaried  State  superintendent, 
whose  exclusive  business  it  is  to  care  for  the  schools,  ma^  perhaps  be  profitably  heeded, 
w^hile  the  results  of  this  experiment,  as  shown  in  Wilmington,  will  furnish  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  the  plan. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many  competent  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  the  present  system  works  exactly  as  would  be  anticipated.  In  intelligent 
neighborhoods,  where  an  interest  is  taken  by  the  residents,  the  schools  are  good,  but 
in  neighborhoods  where  this  condition  does  not  exist,  the  schools  are  said  to  be  as 
poor  at^tnight  be  expected.  "  The  stream  rises  no  higher  than  its  source;"  and  so, in 
the  very  neighborhoods  where  the  improving  influence  of  a  good  district  free  school  is 
most  needed,  there  it  is  never  found.  It  occasionally-  happens  that  a  district  votes  **  no 
tax,"  and  there  no  school  is  held  that  year.  Sometimes,  nowever,  volnntaiy  subscrip- 
tions are  made  and  the  school  held  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  are  declared  to  be  unfitted  for  the  position, 
their  selection  for  the  post  depending  only  on  the  will  of  the  committee,  who  are  often 
utterly  unfit  for  their  duties.  The  weakness  of  the  system  lies  just  here,  and  until  some 
plan  is  adopted  by  which  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  shall  be  required  to  come 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  scholarship  and  some  public  record  is  made  of  all  the 
schools,  so  that  each  community  can  compare  its  own  schools  with  those  of  other  local- 
ities, and  a  generous  public  spirit  be  thus  advanced,  there  is  little  prospect  of  imme- 
diate change. 

There  are  in  the  State  many  private  schools,  and,  in  addition,  many  children  are 
scut  to  the  schools  of  other  States  to  be  educated.  This  class  of  persons  do  not,  per- 
haps, feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  these  districts,  or  take  an  active  part 
in  their  management,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  very  influence  on  which  the  volun- 
tary system  depends. 

The'  obvious  fact  that  the  community  has  an  eqnal  interest  in  the  training  of  every 
child  within  its  borders,  *'  without  distinction  as  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,"  seems  to  be  one  of  those  truths  which  are  very  slow  in  winning  their  way  to 
general  acceptance,  and  yet  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  crime  and  of  pauperism  are 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  general  education  and  ignorance  of  a  community  is  so 
well  determined,  that  the  ratio  of  criminals  and  paupers  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
residents  of  a  given  place  can  be  accurately  calculated,  on  knowing  the  educational 
statistics  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  economy  to  educate  every  child.  School-houses 
take  the  place  of  poor-nousos  and  prisons. 

WILBinNOTOX. 

From  time  to  time  special  enactments,  applicable  to  the  city  of  Wilmington,  have 
been  passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  charter  of  the  board  of  public  education  of  Wilmington,  which  wonld  have 
expired  by  limitation  in  Febniarj',  1872,  was  renewed  by  the  last  legislature.  The  pro- 
vision for  taxing  colored  persons  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  same  manner  as 
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trhites  aro  taxed  being  strnck  ont,  however,  notwithstanding  it  had  the  nnanimoas 
sauction  of  the  boai'd  of  education.  The  school  matters  of  the  city  are  now  in  tlm 
hands  of  a  city  school  board,  consisting  of  thirty  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  cit- 
izens, and  who  have  full  and  entire  control  both  of  the  schools  and  of  the  amount  to 
be  raised  for  their  support. 

JPOWER  OF  THE  BOARD  TO  RAISE  SCHOOL  MOXET. 

Their  requisition  for  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  schools  for  the  ensuing 
year  being  final  and  binding  ux>on  the  city  authorities.  During  the  present  yeai 
$50,000  have  been  appropropriated  to  the  schools,  beside  the  sum  of  $30,000  issued  in 
bonds,  authorized  by  the  legislature  for  the  new  school-building  erected  in  Freucb 
street. 

An  efficient  school  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  schools,  and  everything  in  rela- 
tion to  the  common-school  education  of  the  white  children  of  Wilmington  is  mosf 
promising. 

Many  of  the  teachers  attended  the  teachers'  institute  held  at  West  Chester,  Penn^ 
sylvan ia,  in  November,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  meetings,  which  have  met  with  so 
much  favor  in  other  States,  will  soon  be  introduced  in  Delaware. 

Amon^  the  cit^  tables,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  will  be  found  the  latest  statistics 
of  Wilmington,  torwarded  by  Superintendent  Harlan. 

ANNUAL  BEPORT  OP  PRESIDENT  OP  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  William  R.  Bullock,  the  president  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic education,  published  hi  the  Wilmington  Daily  Commercial  of  March  30,  1871, 
states  that  "  in  April,  1870,  there  were  thirteen  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,770 
pupUs.  In  consequence  of  the  demand  for  greater  school  accommodation  a  commodious 
Bchool-building  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  rented,  and  the  present 
attendance  of  the  school  is  424  pupil  s.^' 

There  are  now  under  the  charge  of  the  board  fourteen  school-buildings,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  3,850  seats ;  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  3,734 ;  average  attendance,  3,039. 
In  some  crowded  wards,  the  applicants  for  scats  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  accom- 
modation, while  in  others  there  were  vacancies  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  116 
seats,  while  in  the  whole  city  there  were  188  applicants  who  could  not  bo  supplied. 
Could  all  have  been  supplied,  the  total  increase  of  schools  for  the  year  1870  would  have 
been  1,152. 

SCHOOL-BUILDING  NO.  1. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  power  vested  in  them  for  providing  such  additional 
school  accommodation,  the  board  proceeded  to  erect  on  French  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  a  fine  new  school-building  of  brick,  which  was  ready  for 
occupation  in  September,  and  in  its  arrangements  and  appointments  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  city  in  the  land.  It  is  known  as  school-building  No.  1 ;  it  is  of  three 
stories,  with  a  front  elevation  of  45  feet  6  inches.  It  has  a  front  on  French  street 
of  77  feet  8  inches,  and  depth  of  93  feet  2  inches.  The  main  building  is  61  feet  G  inches 
by  47  feet  6  inches,  with  wines,  each  15  feet  1  inch  by  31  feet  3  inches.  Each  story 
accommodates  a  school,  and  has  five  pleasant  recitation-rooms.  There  are  three 
schools,  one  "  grammar,^'  and  two  "  secondary.'^ 

NEED  OP   A  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

"  With  the  growth  of  our  schools,  it  became  at  last  evident  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  members  of  the  board,  or  for  any  one  member,  to  exercise  a  supervision  that  would 
insure  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  individual  schools,  and  the  harmonious  opera- 
tion of  the  whole.''  Such  a  method  would  not  enable  them  to  *'  keep  pace  with  the 
improvement  in  all  departments  of  education,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
present  day.''  ''As  nothing  short  of  a  special  professional  oversight  could  meet  the 
requirements,  the  board  engaged  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan  to  act  as  superintendent,  and 
that  gentleman  entered  upon  his  duties  the  1st  of  January  of  the  present  year.  It 
may  properly  be  added  that  this  action  of  the  board  is  in  accordance  with  the  experi- 
ence of  all  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  system  of  public  instruction  is  most  com- 
]»lete  and  efficient,  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  successful  administration  of  the 
schools.  ' 

"  The  attention  of  the  superintendent  was  at  once  directed  to  a  more  thorough 
gradins  of  tlie  schools,  a  uniK)rm  system  of  study,  and  of  school-books,  the  introduo- 
tion  oiimproved  methods  of  instruction,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  promotion  through 
various  grades.  Measures  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken  for  the  opening  of  a  normal 
school  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers.  The  present  number  of  teachers  is  seventy- 
one,  all  ladies,  no  male  teachers  having  been  employed  by  the  board  for  several  years." 

8CE 
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COST  OF   THE  SCHOOLS. 


'^  Tbe  cost  of  condnctiDff  the  schools  duriug  tbo  past  year  was|39,775  50^  and  the  cost 
per  pupil  $10  65.  I  think  it  may  be  trnly  said  that  at  no  period  have  oar  pablio 
schools  been  in  better  condition,  or  the  prospect  of  future  usefulness  more  encour- 


aging " 


The  progress  of  tbe  schools  during  the  months  that  hare  passed  since  this  report, 
fully  jiistihes  the  confidence  expressed.  Under  the  active  supervision  of  Mr.  Harlan, 
the  schools  have  been  graded,  and  a  uniform  system  introduced.  (A  gentleman  has 
been  secured  as  principnu  of  the  grammar  school.) 

SCHOOL  HOUBS. 

The  schools  are  oftened  at  9,  and  closed  at  12  m,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
opened  at  2,  and  closed  at  4.30  p.  m.,  making  five  and  a  half  hours  of  attendance  for 
five  days  in  each  week.  There  is  an  intermission  of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  each 
morning  and  afternoon. 

BOOKS    SUPPLIED. 

Tlie  secretary  of  the  board  supplies  school-books  upon  orders  from  the  respective 
visiting  committees.  Quarterly  collections  are  made  in  each  school  to  compcnnate  for 
the  books  supplied, which  are-graduated  thus :  in  grammar  schools  the  rate  of  assessment 
is  75  or  50  cents  per  quarter,  according  to  the  books  used ;  in  primary  schools  the  rates 
are  35  or  25  cents  per  quarter.  The  visiting  committee  may  remit  this  payment  in  case 
of  inability  to  pay. 

All  books  are  issued  to  pupils  by  their  respective  teachers,  and  are  numbered,  and 
labeled  "  the  property  of  the  board  of  public  education."  Every  pupil  is  to  provide 
himself  with  a  satxihel,  if  practicable,  and  in  case  of  loss  or  ir^ury  to  books,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  value. 

SALABIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  teachers  in  each  school  is  generally  $460 ;  that  of  one 
female  principal  is  (800,  and  of  another  is  $1,000.  The  usual  salary  is  from  $300 
to  $550. 

OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

DovcTy  the  capital  of  the  State,  has  consolidated  some  of  its  districts,  and  put  up  a 
larger  school-house  for  the  Union  district,  but  as  yet  the  schools  are  not  graded.  The 
district  schools  are  said,  however,  to  1>e  in  very  fair  condition ;  there  are  several  private 
schools  in  the  town ;  the  population  is  about  2,000. 

The  town  of  Netv  Castle  possesses  a  source  of  income  in  the  common  land,  a  tract  of 
1,000  acres,  first  ^iven  by  William  Penn  for  a  common,  to  be  owned  by  the  citizens  of 
New  Castle.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  his  heirs,  and  the  trustees  received  power 
from  the  legislature  to  rent  the  land  for  building  purposes,  &c. ;  the  income  is  devoted 
to  the  schools,  and  the  town  rejoices  in  excellent  graded  schools,  thanks  to  Penu's . 
bounty. 

Mill  Creek  Hundred  is  an  agricultural  region,  tbe  best  part  of  New  Castle  County. 
The  schools  are  said  to  be  well  kept  up.  They  are  all  ungraded ;  are  kept  eight 
months  in  the  year;  the  teachers*  pay  varies  from $25  to  $40  per  month. 

The  three  district  schools  in  the  town  of  Felton  in  Kent  County,  are  kept  six  months 
in  the  year,  25  to  40  scholars  ia  each  school.    Pay  of  teachers,  ladies,  $100  per  quarter. 

INCORPORATED  INSTITCTIONS  IN  THE  STATE. 

There  is  also  an  incorporated  clossical  academy  at  Felt-on,  known  as  the  Felton  Semi- 
nary, which  is  quite  flourishing.  The  building  cost  $9,000 ;  there  are  about  90 scholars, 
girls  and  boys,  and  4  teachers.  There  are  also  incorporated  academies  at  Wyoming, 
^ent  County,  at  Laurel,  Sussex  County,  at  Georgetown,  Sussex  County,  at  Smyrna, 
Kent  County,  and  at  Newark,  New  Castle  County. 

The  last  le|;islature  rescinded  the  charter  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Wil- 
mington, which  was  incorporated  January  23, 18()7,  John  C.  Harkness,  A.  M.,  president. 

Delaware  College,  situated  at  Newark,  the  sessions  of  which  were  for  some  years 
Buspi'^uled,  was  revived  by  obtaining  the  congressional  land  grant  in  aid  of  agricultu- 
ral scientific  schools,  and  now  has  an  excellent  corps  of  professors,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  a  useful  and  prosperous  course.  At  the  last  commencement,  Wednesday,  July 
5,  Hon.  Thos.  F.  Bayard,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Poulson,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  McKim,  and  other 
distinguislied  speakers  delivered  addresses. 

Tlio  Wilmiuf^ton  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  proposes  to  establish  an  academy 
for  the  education  of  boys,  and  have  secured  16  acres  of  eligible  land  near  Dover. 
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Sotnr  ^12,000  were  snbscribed  by  citizens  of  Dover.  They  intend  to  put  up  building 
costing  $100,001).  A  ]arge  meeting  was  beld  in  Dover,  Tuesday,  November  21,  in  aid 
of  tbis  enterprise.  Dr.  Dashiel,  president  of  Dickenson  College,  delivered  an  address, 
ami  speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Smitbers,  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Come^yes,  and  Cbas. 
Brown  esq.  Another  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  mouth  of  January,  1^2,  in  further 
aid  of  the  enterprise.  This  institution  is  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  conference,  who 
are  pledged  to  its  success.  This  conference  embraces  the  entire  State  of  Delaware,  and 
the  eastern  shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

m 

Tlie  school  fund  consists  of  the  income  arising  from  the  investment  of  Delaware's 
share  of  the  "  surplus  revenue"  distributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  several  States, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  certain  State  fees  and  licenses. 

The  auditor's  report  for  the  year  1869  shows  that  there  were  in  the  county  of  New 
Castle  91  districts. 

There  was  raised  by  contribution $52,042  75 

There  was  received  from  the  school  fund |lO,  960  35 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 8H 

Time  in  operation 856^^  months. 

Number  of  scholars 6, 765 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  auditor's  report  for  the  year  1870,  for  the  county  of  New 
Castlt — 

-NunilKT  of  districts 91 

Amount  raised  by  contribution $84,639  78 

Amount  received  from  State  fund $10,142  15 

*Nuni1)eT  of  schools .' 150 

Number  of  scholars 7,522 

In  Kent  County  there  was  received  from  contribution  in  1869 $20, 451  39 

Beceived  from  school  fund $9,199  86 

Number  of  districts 115 

Number  of  schools ' 101 

Number  of  months  in  operation 838f 

Number  of  scholars 5,089 

In  Sussex  County  there  was  received  from  contribution  in  1869 $9, 203  33 

Keceived  from  school  fund $11, 870  10 

Number  of  districts 164 

Number  of  schools 153 

Number  of  months  in  operation 654  and  7  days 

Number  of  scholars 6,508 

The  statistics  of  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties  for  1870  are  not  at  hand. 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STATE. 

Although  slavery  has  been  abolished  for  some  years,  the  State  of  Delaware  makes  no 
provision  as  a  State  for  the  education  of  its  colored  children.  What  has  been  done 
toward  their  education  by  a  charitable  association  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
abstract  of  the  third  annual  renort  of  the  managers  of  the  Delaware  Association  for 
the  Moral  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People  of  Delaware,  ])ublished 
at  Wilmington,  March,  1870.  The  association  has  a  president — Thomas  Kimber,  jr. — 
three  vice-presidents,  executive  and  financial  committees,  and  a  large  number  of  man- 
agers. 

The  third  anniversary  meeting  was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Wilmington  Institute  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  10, 1870. 

REPORT. 

•  •  •  «  Quj.  igg^  report  detailed  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was*  decided  by 
this  association  to  erect  a  convenient  school-house  in  Wilmington,  from  the  benefits  of 
which  no  one  should  be  excluded  by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

"  The  city  council  having  accepted,  as  will  be  remembered.  General  Howard's  propo- 
sition to  furnish  an  equal  amount  toward  its  construction,  duly  appropriated  and  paid 
over  to  the  trustees  named  by  our  association,  Bishop  Alfred  Lee,  Cnarles  W.  Howland, 
and  Samuel  M.  Harrington,  tbe  6U{u  c "  $5,000  for  that  purpose.    These  funds,  together 

•Note. — This  diicrepancy  between  the  nnmber  of  the  year  before  in  partly  caused  by  the  schools  of 
VilmiDgton  beiDff  pat  down  as  U  in  1869,  and  a«  66  hi  1670;  in  the  last  case  tbe  numbor  of  teacliftx% 
most  have  been  jpren. 
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with  |5,000  received  fi-om  General  Howard,  were  disbursed  by  these  gentlemen  through 
a  comiuittee  of  our  board,  Charles  W.  Howland,  Allen  Gawthrop,  and  William  S.  Hilled, 
who  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  school-building. 

**  The  building  was  placed  under  contract  in  March,  and  its  completion  and  r<7adiness 
for  occupation  were  reported  to  us  early  in  September  of  last  year.  From  the  founda- 
tion to  the  whole  superstructure,  the  work  has  been  done  in  tlie  most  economical  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner. 

**  On  the  20th  of  September  last  tue  schools  were  formally  opened  in  that  building, 
by  the  managers,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

'^  William  S.  Hilles  made  a  brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  inauguration  of  this  builuing ;  and  Bishop  Lee  followed  with  an  in- 
teresting history  of  the  various  efforts  that  had,  for  years,  been  made  in  Wilmington  to 
educate  the  colored  race. 

'' General  Howard,  who  was  also  present,  and  in  whoso  honor  the  building  was 
named  *  The  Howard  School,'  made  a  characteristic  and  stirring  address,  both  to  the 
children  and  x>arent8,  earnestly  encouraging  them  to  press  forward  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  now  so  liberally  aflbrded. 

"  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  colored  people  of  Delaware,  so  far  as  he  had 
known  them,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  zealous  and  so  anxious  for  improvement  as  those  in 
the  far  Southern  States ;  and  he  attributed  this  indifference  and  apathy  to  the  fou^t  that 
they  had  not  been  shaken  out  of  their  old  lethargy  by  actual  contact  with  the  revolu- 
tionary elements  that  had  swept  over  the  South." 

COLORED   SCHOOLS  IX  WILMINGTON. 

"  At  the  date  of  our  last  year's  report  there  were  four  separate  day-schools  in  Wil- 
mington under  charge  of  this  association,  and  these  are  now  concentrated  in  the  new 
building  on  Orange  street. 

^*  The  elementary  department  is  conducted  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  under 
the  charge  of  two  white  lady  teachers.  They  are  assisted  by  two  colored  girls,  who 
were,  only  last  year,  pupils  of  our  schools  in  this  city,  and  who  perform  their  new  du- 
ties with  fidelity  and  earnestness. 

^'The  higher,  or  normal  school  as  it  is  termed,  occupies  the  second  story,  and  is  under 
ihe  charge  of  Mary  Bickford,  a  sister  of  the  former  excellent  teacher  of  the  girls'  nor- 
mal school. 

"  The  elementary  department  isj  of  course,  by  far  the  larger  school,  and  has  numbered 
at  times  150  pupils  on  its  rolls.  The  average  attendance  m  the  month  of  January'  was 
about  115  daily.  The  higher,  or  normal  school,  has  never  numbered  over  50  pupils, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40  during  the  month  of  January.  Both  ot  these 
schools  are  under  the  immediate  superint«nueuco  of  our  valued  actuary,  Abbie  C. 
Peckham,  who  adds  this  duty  to  her  general  charge  of  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
State. 

^^  The  plan  of  thus  consolidating  the  Wilmington  schools  in  one  building  has  proved 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  general  results  are  satisfactory  to  the  managers."    •    «     • 

OTIIEU    SCHOOLS   IN  THE  STATE. 

"  Besides  the  Wilmington  schools,  there  are  now  23  under  charge  of  the  association 
throughout  the  State.  This  does  not  include  the  schools  at  Lewes  and  Delaware  Citj', 
which  have  been  closed  since  the  vacation. 

"The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  month  of  January  was  1,470,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,221  daily.  Of  this  number  on  our  rolls,  1,297  were  in  reading 
and  spelling  classes,  711  in  writing  classes,  586  studying  arithmetic,  285  geography,  76 
grammar,  and  only  273  were  in  the  alphabet  and  primer. 

"  Estimating  the  changes  that  occur  on  our  rolls  during  the  year,  and  counting  the 
night-schools  of  last  winter,  we  can  safely  report  2,100  difibrent  children  and  adults 
who  have  been  taught  the  past  year  at  our  schools. 

treasurer's  account. 

"  Oiir  treasurer's  account  shows  that  the  receipts  of  the  year  from  all  sources  have 
been  as  follows : 

Balance  at  date  of  last  year's  report,   (having  been  received   from  the 

English  fvind  about  that  time) $1, 122  04 

Enj^lish  normal-school  fund 500  00 

Afncan  school  society 400  00 

Individual  contributions T 2, 187  02 

Amount  received  from  the  colored  people  for  tuition,  applied  to  board  for 

teachers 3,297  44 

Receivetl  from  the  colored  people  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery. .  536  14 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education w 2,440  00 

Total 10,48:i  24 
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"  By  this  stateraeut  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  received  Arom  the  colored  people 
themselves,  through  the  weekly  charge  of  10  cents  for  each  papil,  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  board  of  the  teacher $3,397  44 

And  for  purchase  of  books  and  stationery 536  14 

Making  a  total  of 3,833  58 

or  more  than  one-third  of  our  whole  receipts  from  all  sources,  and  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  all  our  other  individual  contributions  combined. 

"  Of  the  $C,()50  received  from  all  other  sources  during  the  past  thirt-een  months, 
$1,622  were  derived  from  an  English  fund,  now  exhausted  and  not  likely  to  bo 
renewed ;  and  $2,440  from  the  Freedraen's  Bureau,  the  scale  of  whose  payments  for 
each  school  has  been  greatly  reduced  the  past  year,  and  from  which  we  shall  probably 
soon  cease  to  derive  any  aid  whatsoever. 

*' Ho wanl  Associations  have  been  formed  throughout  the  State  by  the  colored  peo- 
ple to  defray  the  tuition  of  poor  children.  There  are  400  members,  who  monthly  con- 
tribute $40,  thus  paying  for  100  children.  Five  hundred  dollars  has  also  been  ^iven  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  $1,300  raised  by  the  colored  people  and  their  friends  to 
rebuild,  at  Slaughter  Neck,  a  school-house  which  was  burned  m  January,  1869,  and  to 
bnild  a  new  house  at  Middletown." 

PRIVATE   BENEFICENCE. 

"  We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  that  Henry  S.  McComb,  of  this  city,  still 
continues  to  defray  the  entire  expense  to  our  association  of  one  of  its  best  schools,  and 
that  the  family  of  our  lamented  friend,  Alexander  Peterson,  have  also  maintained  the 
school  established  during  his  lifetime  in  the  neighborhood  where  his  early  days  were 
spent,  and  have  signified  their  intention  of  regularly  defraying  the  needful  expenses  of 
its  future  support. 

*^  It  will  be  seen  by  the  treasurer's  statement,  that  the  liberal  arrangement  of  our 
friends  of  the  African  School  Society,  by  which  this  association  is  made  the  medium  of 
disbursement  of  the  trust  funds  in  their  charge,  still  continues,  and  constitutes  an 
important  source  of  our  annual  revenue.  *  «  •  • 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

"  Even  when  the  State  shall  have  assumed  its  duties  toward  its  colored  citizens,  in 
providing  for  the  elementanr  instruction  of  their  children,  it  will  be  a  grave  question 
for  our  association  to  consicler,  whether  we  can  safely  at  once  relinquish  our  care  over 
their  higher  education :  or,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  reopen  our  nor- 
mal schools  in  their  old  quarters,  as  before;  in  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  teachers  shall 
be  trained,  under  our  supervision,  for  the  charge  of  the  other  schools  throughout  the 
State  and  elsewhere.'' 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTUARY. 

The  actuary's  report  gives  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  schools.  They  were 
well  organized,  and  in  gooil  working  order  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October. 

'^  There  were  55  pupils  enrolled  in  the  normal  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
40.  Fewer  night-schools  have  been  taught  this  winter  than  in  the  same  season  of  previ- 
ous years,  because  a  greater  number  of  midd1e-age<l  and  young  men  have  attended  day- 
schools.  In  addition,  16  Sunday-schools  have  been  ojiened,  with  about  900  pupils  and 
85  teachers.  The  colored  people  have  given  largely  to  the  support  of  their  own 
schools  during  the  year.  The  tuition  of  pupils  for  the  year  has  amounted  to  over 
$3,000.  and  the  sale  of  books  over  $500.  Tney  have  also  supplied  most  of  their  schools 
with  fuel,  and  paid  other  incidental  expenses,  besides  contributing  to  the  erection  of 
new  school  buildings.  I  am  indebted  to  corres|)ondeuce  with  teachers  for  much  of  the 
above. 

"  ABBIE  C.  PECKHAM,  Actuarif. 

"  Wilmington,  February  1,  1870." 

The  summary  shows  29  schools  and  teachers,  with  2,104  pupils  enrolled,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,221.  The  following  letter  from  the  actuary  gives  the  latest 
information  of  the  efforts  of  this  association  : 

Office  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral 

Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People, 

607  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  November  15, 1871. 

*  *  *  Opening  our  schools  a  month  later  than  usual  last  fall,  we  had  20  in 
operation  ana  22  teachers.    The  average  length  of  the  sessions  was  four  and  a  half 
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iQontbs  for  each  Hcbool,  though  somo  of  thorn  were  kept  open  eight  months.    Tbef 
irtire  located  at  phtcea  aa  follows,  Tiz : 

Wilmlngtou,  (normal,)  New  Castle  Coanty;  WilminKtoii,  (primnrf,)  New  Cnstle 
Cimoty  ;  Dover,  Kent  County;  Seaford,  Susitei  Coanty ;  Smyrna,  Kent  Coanty;  Chria- 
tisnn.  New  Castle  Connty  ;  Odessa,  New  Castlo  County  ;  Laurel,  Sussex  County ;  New 
Cnstlo,  New  Caatlo  County ;  Newark,  New  Coatle  Couuty  ;  Delaware  City,  New  Ciistlo 
County ;  Camden,  Kent  County ;  Newport,  New  Castle  County ;  Summit  Bridge,  Kent 
County ;  Mount  Pleasant,  Kent  County ;  Dutch  Neck,  Kent  County ;  Slaughter  Neck, 
Sussex  County ;  Fredorico,  Kent  Count;  ;  Fieldsborou^b,  New  Castle  Couuty ;  Middle- 
tonu,  Kent  County. 

NtjMBBR  OF  acnoou  £ 


"This  fall  wo  have  six  schools  open:  at  Wilmington,  1 ;  Middletonn,  1;  Odessa,  Ij 
Mount  Pleasant,  1 ;  Summit  Bridge,  1 ;  Dutch  Neck,  1.  SVe  hope  tn  open  aboDi  half-a- 
. dozen  more  the  Ist  of  Decemher.  Mcmey  is  very  hard  to  be  obtained  by  the  colored 
people.    They  receive  their  wagea  mostly  hi  produce  and  groceries. 

llm  association  has  not  funds  to  anatain  the  achoola,  and  the  colored  people  exerted 
themselvee  to  the  ntmoet  to  muet  expcnaes  loat  year ;  and  this  year  are  unable  to  do 
Tery  much  for  schools. 

"The  tcuchera'  board  wna  paid  hy  the  colored  people  themselves  in  all  coses  except  in 
those  of  the  Wilmington  schools.  The  salaries  of  the  toachera  was  ^Vi  per  mouth, 
which  waa  paid  in  part  by  this  association  and  in  port  hy  the  colored  people,  the  naao- 
n  paying  from  $3  topper  month  according  to  tbu  necessity  of  the  people.    How- 


r,  at  KIiddTctown,  Newark,  and  Fieldaboroiigii  and  New  Castle  the  colored  peoph 
themaelves  \iaid  both  board  and  salary.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  -*  — 
one  time  was  1,040.    The  largest  average  any  one.mouth  was  about  800. 


f  RECEIVED  FROM  WIL.^^NGTON  AUTHOHITIEa, 


s  appropria 
sed  tor  too  e 


the  treasurer 
igton  schools  f 
jn  account  o 


The  board  of  education  of  thi 
of  this  association,  recently,  S  1,000,  to  be  used  tor  the  support 
but  this  is  an  inadequate  sum  to  meet  expenses.     Sorry  that  I  cannot, 
the  short  notice,  give  you  a  fliller  etatemeut,  I  respectfully  submit  this. 

A.  C.  PECKHAM, 
Jctuarg  Delainare  AnociatUm. 
General  Jonx  £.vtox,  Waikingion,  D.  C. 

8CBOOL  ATTIi:^'DA^'CE  JOUD  ILUTERACT. 

We  are  indebted  to  Genera)  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  United  Slates 
Census,  for  the  following  table  of  school  attendance  aud  illiteracy  for  the  State  of 
Delaware. 
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FIiOBIDA. 

The  information  from  this  State  is  meager.  Education  encounters  fearful  obstacles. 
Hon.  Chas.  Beecher  has  been  appointed  superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Hon.  C.  Thurston  Chase.  The  reports  received  by  him  have  not  been 
such  as  to  furnish  in  season  the  information  'whicn  he  desires  to  forward  for  use  in  this 
report.  We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
fund  which,  with  tiie  census  returns  of  school  attendance  and  illiteracy,  furnish  the 
only  data  in  the  possession  of  this  Bureau,  relating  to  the  educatiomd  matters  of  the 
State: 

PEABODT  FUND. 
[From  the  report  of  Hon.  B.  Sears,  of  Febmaiy,  1871.] 

By  the  new  school  law  approved  January  30,  1869,  but  not  put  in  operation  by 
establishing  schools  till  near  the  end  of  the  year,  the  governor  appoints,  the  senate 
approving,  the  superintendent  of  instruction  and  tne  county  superintendents.  There 
is  a  State  board  of  education  similar  to  that  of  Virginia.  £acn  county  constitutes  a 
school  district,  over  which  is  placed  a  board  of  instruction,  composed  of  not  more  than 
five  members,  who  are  recommended  by  the  representatives  of  the  county,  but  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  superintendent.  The  population  is  too  sparse  to  admit  of  the 
ordinary  district  or  township  plan.  On  the  Ist  of  May  last,  26  counties  out  of  39  were 
reportea  as  having  organized  their  boards,  and  opened  schools.  These  schools,  250  in 
number,  with  an  attendance  of  7,500  pupils,  were  to  be  supported  partly  by  the  State 
tax,  and  partly  by  the  county  tax.  The  former,  which  was  hardly  sufficient  to  main-' 
tain  schools  for  two  or  three  months,  was  greatly  reduced  at  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature,  held  after  the  schools  had  commenced,  and  the  latter,  always  variable  and 
uncertain,  was,  in  most  instances,  too  inconsiderable  to  furnish  any  sufficient  relief. 
In  many  towns,  however,  the  schools  were  kept  up  by  means  of  private  enterprise  and 
liberality.  This  was  the  more  necessary  from  the  fact  that  private  schools  had  very 
generally  been  merged  in  free  schools. 

Contributions  from  the  Peabody  fund  have  been  made  to  the  following  towns : 

Tallahassee, — The  West  Florida  Seminary,  at  this  place,  was  convertea  into  a  i)ublio 
school  last  year,  and  made  free  to  all.  Our  donation  was  $1,000,  which  is  continued 
for  the  present  ^ear.  The  president  of  the  board,  under  date  of  June  21, 1870,  writes : 
"  For  the  first  time  we  have  been  enabled  to  have  a  free  school  for  both  sexes.  It  has 
worked  well.  Minor  schools  have  been  broken  up,  and,  by  consolidation,  we  have 
been  able  to  employ  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  who  would  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  their  several  departments.^' 

8t,  Augusline  has  the  same  appropriation  as  last  year,  namely,  |1,000.  Dr.  Brouson. 
the  superintendent,  writing  October  14, 1870,  says :  '*  The  school  has  been  opened,  and 
is  now  in  sucoessful  operation.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  not  so  good  a  school  iu  the 
State.  The  expense  to  me  has  been  large,  and  I  should  like  all  the  aid  you  can  give.'' 
The  writer,  though  sending  no  children  to  the  school,  gave  it  $500  the  first  year.  The 
mayor,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  money  contributed  by  the  Peabody  fund, 
remarks :  *'  Our  school  has  been  a  great  success,  for  which  we  are  much  indebted  to 
yourself  and  Dr.  Bronson." 

Key  JFcsL — The  county  superintendent  writes :  "  We  have  in  the  city,  now  in  opera- 
tion, two  public  free  schools,  one  white  of  216  scholars,  and  one  colored  of  172.  We 
have  raised  for  school  purposes  $2,500,  and  shall  probably  raise  more  by  subscription. 
We  shall  open  more  schools  as  soon  as  our  means  will  allow.  We  are  endeavoring  to  . 
make  our  schools  first-class  graded  schools."  I  have  promised  the  city  $1,000,  on  con- 
dition that  the  schools  be  continued  ten  months,  and  not  less  than  seven  teachers 
employed. 

At  Gainesville  is  the  East  Florida  Seminary,  with  a  primary  department,  which  is 
adopted  as  the  public  school.  For  100  pupils  in  this  school  we  pay  $300 ;  and  for  a  col- 
ored school  of  200  we  pay  the  same  amount.  The  board  of  trustees  informed  me  that 
while  the  primary  department,  supported  by  the  county  and  by  the  Peabody  fund, 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  other  department;  depending  on  the  State  aid,  will 
probably  be  obliged  to  stop  unless  we  can  afford  it  some  additional  assistance.  The 
teachers  receive  their  salaries  in  State  scrip,  wliich  is  worth  only  23  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  board,  therefore,  applied  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $400  in  addition  to 
the  $600  already  proffered.    It  is  believed  that  with  this  aid,  in  a  time  of  extreme  exi- 

Jiency,  the  seminary  can  safely  rely  on  its  regular  support  from  the  State  in  the  future. 
it  has  educated  many  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools ;  and  the 
now  appropriation  asked  for  was  heartily  recommended  by  Superintendent  Chase  just 
before  his  death.    It  was  made  accordingly. 

'*  The  schools  of  Pensacola^"  observes  tne  county  superintendent,  in  his  letter  asking 
for  help,  **  are  public  free  schools,  and  properly  graded  as  far  as  is  practicablci  and  the 
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instrnction  is  the  beet  wo  can  get.  We  employ  five  teachers,  with  accommodations  for 
250  or  '{00  pupils,  and  there  is  no  donbt  but  that  we  shall  havo  that  number/'  Ttiis 
application  was  approved  by  the  State  superintendent ,  and  a  donation  of  $G00  was 
accordingly  made  to  continue  the  schools  through  the  year. 

From  Afonticelh  I  received  the  following  representation :  **  Our  public  school  has 
recently  closed  its  second  year  under  the  present  management,  with  a  very  thorough 
and  satisfactory  examination.  We  desire  to  carry  on  school  as  wo  have  aone  under 
the  impetus  given  by  you,  and  to  offer  to  every  white  cliild  in  the  county  of  Jefferson 
a  thorough  English  education.  Can  wo  rely  upon  the  aid  we  have  thus  far  rcceivtMl 
from  the  Peabody  fund  f  Wo  have  already  raised  more  than  half  of  our  usual  sub- 
scription, and  if  wo  can  receive  the  assurance  of  aid  from  you,  it  will  do  much  to  stim- 
ulate the  generosity  of  our  own  people.''  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  $700 
appropiiat4.d  C8  formerly. 

For  »  public  school  in  Madiaon  tho  late  Superintendent  Chase  made  arrangements 
according  to  the  instructions  given  him,  pledging  $500  from  our  fund.  He  said, ''  Tho 
best  and  most  intelligent  citizens  unite  in  tho  proposed  ])lan." 

The  school  at  Lake  City  receives  $500,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  on  the  same 
conditions  as  heretofore. 

To  the  city  of  Quincy  the  sum  of  $600  was  given  for  a  school  of  216  pupils,  to  be 
instructed  by  four  teachers.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  act  of  the  legislature,  passed 
during  the  session  of  the  school,  reducing  the  tax,  the  teachers  could  not  be  paid  their 
full  salaries.  A  controversy  which  arose  between  the  committee  and  tho  teachers,  and 
a  consequent  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  resulted  in  a  diminished  attendance. 

Oca/a  has  an  excellent  colored  school  of  over  100  pupils,  kept  ten  months,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent.  It  occupies  a  spacious  building,  erected  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  school  of  high  character.  We  contrib- 
ute $200  towards  its  support. 

In  Apalachioola  a  good  colored  school  of  100  pupils,  which  was  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent,  received  a  donation  of  $200. 

List  of  officers  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  of  Florida^  Hon,  Charlee  Beecher,  an- 

perintendentf  Talldhaseee, 


Countica. 


Connty  saperintendents. 


Post^ffioes. 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Calhoan 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dado 

Dnval 

Eacanibia  — 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton  — 

Hernando 

HUlslxirough. 

Holmes 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

La  Fayetto . . 

Leon 

Levy 

LiWrty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange  

Polk^ 

Pntnam 

St.  John's.... 
Santa  Kosa. . . 

Snmter 

Suwannee . . . 

Tavlor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . 


S-RHalllday 

L  J.  Green 

J.  R.  rachanl 

James  Paine,  sr 

H.  J.  Yearly 

Ozias  Bnddington . . 
A.  H.  Uutchingson 
Octavius  Aimar 


A.  B.  Mnnn 

F.M.  Bryan 

Samuel  Galloway 
Samuel  Mclnnis . 

T.  S.  Coocler 

W.F.  White 

T.  H.  Pittman  ... 
D.  L.  McKinnon . 
Robert  Meacham 


George  S.  Leavitt 

Niel  Black,  jr 

D.  Eagan 

JohnF.Bartbolf. 

H.  W.  Long 

James  W.  Locke. 


J.  C.  Emerson 

W.  A.  Lovell 

WUliamB.Vani 

E.  RChadwick 

O.  Bronson,  M.  D 

James  A.  Chaffin 

A.P.Roberts 

J.  J.  Taylor 

James  H.  Wentworth. 
William  F.  Bncknor  . . 

S.D.Allen 

Daniel  McLood 

William  J.  TUler 


Gainesvillo. 

Olustec. 

Providence. 

Abe*s  Spring's  Bluff. 

Green  Cove  Springs. 

Lake  City. 

Miami. 

Jacksonville. 

Pensacola. 

ApalachiooU. 

Quincy. 

White  Springs. 

Cedar  Tree. 

Tampa. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Marionna. 

Monticello. 

New  Troy. 

Tallahassee. 

Bronson. 

Blue  Creek. 

Madison. 

Manatee. 

Ocala. 

Key  West. 

Femandina. 

Orlando. 

Bartow. 

Palatka. 

St^  Augustine. 

MUton. 

Leesburg. 

Welbom. 

No.  5,  J.  P.  &  M.  R.  R. 

Enterprise. 

Crawfonlville. 

Uchccanna. 

Vernon. 


We  are  indebted  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Ninth  CcnsuSi 
for  the  following  tables  in  advance  of  his  forthooming  report : 
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instruction  is  the  best  we  can  get.  We  employ  five  teachers,  with  accommodations  for 
250  or  300  pupils,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  have  that  number."  This 
application  was  approved  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  a  donation  of  $600  was 
accordingly  ma<le  to  continue  the  schools  through  the  year. 

From  Montioelh  1  received  the  following  representation :  '^  Our  public  school  has 
recently  closed  its  second  ^ear  under  the  present  management,  with  a  very  thorough 
and  satisfactory  examination.  We  desire  to  carrv  on  school  as  we  have  Aone  under 
the  impetus  given  by  yon,  and  to  offer  to  every  white  child  in  the  county  of  Jefferson 
a  thorough  English  education.  Can  we  rely  upon  the  aid  we  have  thus  far  receivtHl 
from  the  Peabody  fund  f  We  have  already  raised  more  than  half  of  our  usual  sub- 
scription, and  if  we  can  receive  the  assurance  of  aid  from  you,  it  will  do  much  to  stim- 
ulate the  generosity  of  our  own  people."  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  $700 
appropiiatrd  C8  formerly. 

For  a  public  school  in  Madiaon  the  late  Superintendent  Chase  made  arrangements 
according  to  the  instructions  given  him,  pledging  $500  irom  our  fhnd.  He  said,  *'  The 
best  and  most  intelligent  citizens  unite  in  the  proposed  plan." 

The  school  at  Lake  City  receives  $500,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  on  the  same 
conditions  us  heretofore. 

To  the  city  of  Quincy  the  sum  of  $600  was  given  for  a  school  of  216  pupils,  to  be 
instructed  by  four  teachers.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  act  of  the  legislature,  passed 
during  the  session  of  the  school,  reducing  the  tax,  the  teachers  could  not  be  paid  their 
full  s^aries.  A  controversy  which  arose  between  the  committee  and  the  teachers,  and 
a  consequent  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  resulted  in  a  diminished  attendance. 

Oca/a  has  an  excellent  colored  school  of  over  100  pupils,  kept  ten  months,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent.  It  occupies  a  spacious  building,  erected  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  school  of  high  character,  vie  contrib- 
ute $200  towards  its  support. 

In  Apdlachioola  a  j^bod  colored  school  of  100  pupils,  which  was  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent,  received  a  donation  of  $200. 

List  of  officers  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  of  Florida,  Hon.  Charles  Beecher,  sit^ 

perintendenif  Tallahassee, 


Counties. 


Connty  raperintendeiits. 


Post-offices. 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford  — 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dado 

Dnval 

Escambia  — 

Franklin 

Gadstlen 

Hamilton  — 

Hernando 

HillsboToagh. 

Holmes 

Jackflon 

Jefferson 

La  Fayetto . . 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madifion 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Polk 

Putnam 

Sn  John's.... 
Santa  Kosa. . . 

Snmtor 

Suwannee . . . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . 


8.r.Halliday 

L  J.  Green 

J.  R.  rachard 

James  Paine,  sr 

H.J,  Yearly 

Ozias  Buddington . . 
A.  H.  Hutchingson 
Octavius  Almar 


A.  B.  Munn 

F.M.  Bryan 

Samuel  Galloway 
Samuel  Mclnnis . 

T.  S.  Coogler 

W.F.White 

T.  H.  Pittman  ... 
D.  L.  McKinnon  . 
Robert  Meacham 


Gainesville. 

Olustec. 

Providence. 

Abo*s  Spring's  Bluff. 

Green  Cove  Springs. 

Lake  City. 

Miami. 

Jacksonville. 

Pensacola. 

Apalachioola. 


Qoincy. 
Whites 


George  S.  Leavitt 

NielBhickJr 

D.  Eagan 

JohnF.Bartholf. 

H.  W.Long 

James  W.  Locke. 


J.  C.  Emerson 

W.  A.  Lovell 

William  B.  Yam 

E.  RChadwiok 

O.  Bronson,  M.  D 

James  A.  Chaffin 

A.  P.  Roberts 

J.J.Tavlor 

James  H.  Wentworth. 
William  F.  Bucknor  . . 

S.D.  Allen 

Daniel  McLeod 

William  J.  Tiller 


'hito  Springs. 
Cedar  Tree. 
Tampa. 
Cerro  Gordo. 
Marianna. 
Monticello. 
New  Troy. 
Tallahassee. 
Bronson. 
Blue  Creek. 
Madison. 
Manatee. 
Ocala. 
Key  West. 
Femandina. 
Orlando. 
Bartow. 
Palatko. 
Sts  Augustine. 
Milton. 
Leesburg. 
Welbom. 

Na  5,  J.  P.  d&  M.  R.  R. 
Enterprise. 
Crawiordville. 
Uchccanna. 
Vernon. 


We  are  indebted  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Ninth  Census, 
for  the  following  tables  in  advance  of  his  fbrthooming  report : 
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GEORGIA. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Lewis,  school  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  for  the  year  1871,  shows  many  important  matters  affecting  the  progress,  pres- 
ent and  prospective,  of  educational  matters  in  that  State.  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
earnestly  endeavored  to  give  to  the  State  of  Georgia  an  excellent  system  of  education, 
and  has  stmggled  against  great  ol^tacles  and  unavoidable  misfortunes. 

The  following  interesting  matter  is  selected  from  the  report : 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  commou  schools  established  in  the  State  up  to  August  31, 1870,  (the 
date  of  annual  reports,)  and  including  the  public  schools  of  Savannah  and  Columbu8| 
was  as  follows : 

White  schools,  719 :  graded,  57 :  mixed,  662.  Colored  schools.  97:  graded,  11 :  mixed, 
86.  Number  of  white  pupils,  34,558 :  male,  18,145 ;  female,  16,413.  Number  of  colored 
pupils,  5,208:  male,  2,562;  female,  2,646. 

Number  of  pupih  and  kranchca  taught. 

White.  Colored. 

Alphabet 2,927  1,271 

SpeUing 23,516  3,564 

Reading 18,512  1,971 

Writing 13,927  1,282 

Arithmetic,  (mental) 2,678  598 

Arithmetic,  (written) 10,335  739 

Geography 4,984  505 

Grammar 6,008  289 

Higher  branches 1,696  12 

From  official  statements  made  by  the  county  school  commissioners,  in  99  counties,  to 
date,  there  have  altogether  been  established  the  following  common  schools  under  the 
act  of  October  13, 1870;  (including  the  public  schools  ot  Columbus  and  Savannah, 
establislied  under  special  acts,)  very  many  of  them  having  commenced  since  Septem- 
ber 1, 1871 :  White  schools,  1,352 ;  colored,  221.  White  pupils,  68,592;  colored  pupils, 
11,443.  Many  more  will  be  established  as  fast  as  teachers  and  buildings  can  be  obtained. 
Many  counties  are  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund,  upon  which  the  full 
number  of  schools  will  go  into  inmiediate  operation. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Many  private-school  teachers  have  failed  to  respond  to  inquiries  from  the  school  com- 
missioners, and  therefore  the  reports  of  private  schools  are  very  incom])lete. 

The  reports  from  county  commissioners  (68  counties)  show  the  following  private 
schools,  viz : 


3,021. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  number  in  the  various  branches  of  study. 

EXUMKRATION  RETURNS  AND  APPORTIONMENT. 

The  enumeration  returns  not  being  due  until  November  1,  very  few  of  them  have 
come  t^  hand.  When  received  they  will  furnish  very  reliable  information  of  the 
scholastic  population  in  each  school  sub-district.  The  census  of  1880  shows  a  scho- 
lastic population,  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age,  of  236,454,  out  of  a  total  white  i>op- 
ulatiou  of  591,550,  and  a  colored  and  white  population,  from  five  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  of  424,00.'!^,  out  of  a  total  colored  and  white  population  of  1,057,286. 

The  present  number  of  children  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  estimated  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1860,  and  assuming  the  same  number  from  six  to  twenty-one 
as  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age,  would  give  455,762  out  of  a  total  population  of 
1,184,109.  It  is  believed  that  the  enumeration  returns  will  not  show  as  many  by  some 
thousands.  When  the*  complete  enumeration  returns  are  received  the  commissioner 
will  be  ready  to  make  the  api>ortionment  of  the  school  fund,  when  notified  of  the  amount 
in  the  treasury  for  distribution. 
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ELECTION  OF  SCHOOL  OFnCERS. 

The  act  approved  October  13, 1870,  provided  that  "  each  and  every  county  in  the 
State  shall  compose  bat  one  school  district  for  all  piiri^oses  connected  with  the  fi^cnerul 
interest  of  education  in  the  county ;"  and  provided,  further,  for  the  election,  on  the  7th 
day  of  January,  1871,  of  a  county  board  of  education,  one  member  from  each  militia 
district,  and  one  from  each  ward  in  any  city  in  the  county,  and  one  from  each  incorporated 
town,  each  to  serve  two  years.  It  provided  further  for  the  election,  on  the  same  day,  in 
each  of  the  before-mentioned  subdivisions,  of  three  school  trustees,  to  serve  for  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  respectively,  one  to  be  elected  annualh'  thereafter,  to  serve  for 
three  years.  When  the  certiticate  of  the  election  of  these  officers  had  been  furnished 
by  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  state,  through  the  governor,  it  was  found  that  in  some 
counties,  viz,  Douglass,  Mitchell,  and  Ware,  no  elections  for  school  officers  had  been 
held,  and  that  in  sixteen  counties  only  a  minority  of  the  officers  had  been  elected, 
while  in  eighty  counties  a  majority,  and  in  thirty-seven  other  counties  all  the  officers 
had  beent  elected.  The  election  returns  wero  obtained,  in  many  instances,  only  after 
diligent  inquury  and  long  correspondence.  The  law  prescribing  no  other  means,  these 
vacancies  were  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
66,  Code  of  Georgia,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  school  officers  in  all  cases 
where  there  wero  any,  and  in  other  cases  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ordinary  or 
other  prominent  representative  of  the  county.  Many  of  the  persons  elected  declined 
to  qualify  or  serve,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  in  the  same  manner.  From  the  elec- 
tion returns,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  tax  digests  and  census  returns,  it  was 
found  that  there  were,  in  136  counties,  1,291  sub-distncts,  of  which  1,129  wero  Georgia 
militia  districts,  134  incorporated  towns,  and  28  wards  in  cities.  In  each  of  these  1,291 
sulMlistricts  there  should  bo  one  member  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

There  are  959  who  were  elected  and  have  qualified,  207  who  were  appointed  to  fill 
original  vacancies,  100  who  wero  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  otherwise  created,  (failure 
to  qualify,  resignation,  death,  &c.,)  and  there  are  25  vacancies. 

There  should  be  three  trustees  in  each  sub-district.  There  are  2,899  trustees  elected 
and  serving,  666  appointed  to  original  vacancies,  100  appointed  to  fill  other  vacancies; 
and  there  are  208  vacancies.  All  the  members  of  county  boards  of  education  havo 
been  commissioned  by  the  governor,  and  all  the  trustees,  besides  notice  by  the  election 
officers,  have  been  officially  notified,  through  the  county  school  commissioners,  of  their 
election  or  appointment.  The  law  further  provided  that  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion in  each  county  should  meet  on  the  7th  day  of  February  and  organize  by  electing 
one  of  their  number  president,  and  a  secretary,  which  last-mentioned  officer,  by  virtue 
of  his  election,  should  bo  the  county  school  commissioner. 

The  county  board  of  education  in  each  county  of  the  State  has  organized  according 
to  law,  except  in  the  counties  of  Bryan,  Chathsma,  and  Coffee ;  and  the  school  commis- 
sioners have  all  been  commissioned  by  the  governor,  except  in  the  counties  of  Camden, 
Dougherty,  Lee,  and  Towns.  In  each  of  these  the  county  commissioner  has  corresponded 
with  the  State  commissioner,  but  the  secretary  of  state  has  not  been  furnished  with 
official  notice  of  the  organization  and  election  of  secretary.  The  following  exhibit, 
therefore,  shows  the  number  of  officers  required  and  serving : 

Ko.  required.  No.servlng. 

County  school  commissioners 136  133 

Members  of  county  board  of  education 1,291         1,266 

Trustees " 3,873         3,6C5 

In  the  selection  of  these  officers  the  people  were  urged,  in  circular  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 12, 1870,  from  the  commissioner,  which  was  distributed  to  leading  citizens  in  every 
county,  and  by  personal  communication  iu  several  counties,  to  select  intelligent,  iufiu- 
ential'citizens  and  property-owners  to  fill  these  positions. 

In  most  instances  the  result  has  beeu  most  satisfactory,  and  iu  very  few  counties 
could  better  men  be  selected  for  this  most  responsible  duty.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  county  boards  of  education  and  county  school  commissioners, 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  system,  or  who  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  having 
generally  resigned  or  declined  to  serve. 

y  DIFFICULTIES  IX  OKGAXIZIMG  DISTRICTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  facts  are  exactly  as  stated,  yet,  for  various  reasons^  there 
has  been  very  Uttle  accomplished  in  many  counties,  it  being  frequently  impossible  to 
obtain  a  quorum  at  the  meetings  of  the  county  boaxd,  and  at  full  meetings  difficult 
to  secure  the  necessary  definite  action.  This  has  resulted  from  defects,  or  supposed 
defects,  in  the  law,  the  small  amount  of  school  fund,  and  principally  from  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  permanency  of  the  system.  The  splendid  results  accomplished  in  many 
of  the  counties  show  what  could  have  been  done  in  most  of  them  by  tno  same  united 
and  intelligent  action. 
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One  of  the  first  difficalties  eiicoantcrcd  was  the  en14ro  waut  of  information  and  con- 
fused condition  of  tho  names,  numbers,  and  bouuda^es  of  the  Georgia  militia  dis- 
tricts, the  most  important  subdivisions  of  territory  for  school  pnriK)8es.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  for  this  contingency  by  a  circalar  letter  of  date  December  12, 
1870,  calling  upon  the  county  ordinaries  for  definite  and  ofiicial  information  on  all 
these  points.  Only  about  forty  responded,  and  very  few  of  them  cave  all  the  inform- 
ation required.  In  a  great  number  of  counties  there  is  no  record  whatever  of  tho  estab- 
lishment and  fonnation,  boundaries,  &c.,  of  militia  districts,  and  though  tho  law 
required  a  transcript  of  the  records  of  the  inferior  court  to  be  filed  in  tho  executive 
office  at  tho  capital,  showing  the  order  of  the  court  forming  tho  districts  and  estab- 
lishing their  boundaries,  such  trauscrix>ts  never  have  been  furnished,  or,  at  least,  there 
is  no  record  of  them  to  be  found. 

The  only  record  to  be  found  is  a  book  purporting  to  give  tlie  official  nnmbers  and 
counties  in  which  the  districts  are;  but  besides  being  confused  and  incompetent,  it  is 
found  to  be  utterly  unreliable  as  showing  the  nnmbers  and  location  of  the  districts,  as 
recognized  and  reported  in  the  various  counties.  According  to  this  record,  there  are 
1,251  militia  districts.  The  complete  returns  from  the  counties  show  that,  including 
seven  which  are  reported  as  wards,  there  are  really  but  1,136  Georgia  militia  districts, 
and  in  many  instances  two  or  more  of  these  bear  the  same  number. 

These  facts,  and  the  system  of  numbering  adopted,  has  led  to  the  most  wonderful 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  Very  few  citizens  in  any  county  can  tell  how  many 
militia  districts  there  are  in  the  county,  much  less  the  official  numbers,  location,  or 
boundaries  of  such  districts. 

The  next  serious  difficulty  enconntered  resulted  from  defects  in  tho  law,  which  is  in 
such  general  terms,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  such  indefinite  and  ambiguous  language, 
that  it  was  frequently  misinterpreted,  as,  for  instance,  officers  w^ere  elected  in  soino 
instances  without  regard  to  the  territorial  divisions,  as  specified  in  the  law,  &c.  To 
provide  as  far  as  i)ossible  against  these  different  interpretations  already  reported,  and 
such  as  were  evident  in  the  future^  circular  No.  1  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  January, 
and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education.    . 

INSTRUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS — UNION  WITH  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  URGED. 

On  the  23d  of  February  there  was  published  a  circular  letter  of  instructions  to 
school  officers,  sketching  a  plan  of  operations,  advising  union  with  private  school  en- 
terprises, the  absorption  of  private  schools,  teachers,  and  buildings  into  tho  common- 
school  system,  and  fixing  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  on  8eptem1l)er  1,  that 
being  about  the  time  schools  would  commence  after  the  long  summer  vacation,  and 
give  time  for  collecting  the  reports  and  statistics  ft)r  use  of  the  general  assembly. 

POWER  TO  RAISE  MONEY  TO  PAY  TEACHERS  QL^ESTIONED. 

The  question  was  raised  very  early  as  to  the  power  granted  to  the  county  boanl  of 
education  in  the  31st  section  of  the  act,  it  being  very  generally  contended  that, 
although  it  conferred  upon  tho  board  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  providing  school- 
houses  and  school  conveniences,  it  conferred  no  power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  jiurpose  of 
paying  salaries  to  teachers. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  DECISION. 

Upon  an  appeal  from  the  county  board  of  Richmond  County,  tho  matter  was  referred 
to  the  attorney  general,  who  ^ave  his  opinion,  that  power  to  levy  taxes  for  payment 
of  teachers  was  not  granted  m  the  act  of  October  13, 1870.  The  matter  was  then 
brought  before  the  State  board  of  education,  where  it  was  found  they  were  divided  in 
opinion ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  law,  in  any  case,  left  the  exercise  of  such  power  optional 
with  the  county  boards,  the  opinion  of  th]b  attorney  general,  concurred  in  by  the  comp- 
troller general,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  State  board,  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  matter,  with  these  opinions  before  them,  left  to  the  discretion  ot  the 
county  boards. 

DIFFICLXTIES  ARISING  THEREFROM. 

This  attacked  the  law  at  a  vital  point,  for,  without  such  power  and  action  by  the 
county  boards,  the  fund  for  tho  actual  support  of  schools  was  restricted  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  forty-third  section  of  the  act — the  State  fund  proper.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  would  not  much  exceed  $400,000,  without  additional  appropriations,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  support  the  schools  for  a  term  of  three  months. 
'With  this  Tiew  of  the  condition  of  afliiirs,  the  county  boards  were  inclined  to  suspend 
nil  further  effort  until  the  law  could  Ix)  amended,  as  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
trust and  fear  that  no  money  would  be  received  from  the  State.  They  were  disin- 
clined to  levy  taxes  for  the  erection  of  school-buildings,  in  which  they  had  no  means 
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to  maintain  Bchools  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  no  power  to  raise  funds.  Many 
counties  have  retained  this  view  of  the  matter  to  the  present  time.  Several  connties, 
however,  felt  the  imperative  necessity  of  action,  and  desired  to  accomplish  all  that 
was  possible  under  tne  law.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  schools  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  State  fund  bo  supplemented  by  subscriptions  of  the  patrons  of 
each  school,  so  as  to  maintain  free  schools  for  a  term  of  three  months.  The  most  of 
the  schools  have  been  established  upon  this  plan,  with  the  expectation  that  the  money 
belonging  to  the  school  fund  would  approximate  one  dollar  for  each  child  of  school 
age,  and  that  the  general  assembly  would  make  sufficient  thdditional  appropriations  to 
provide  a  support  for  the  schools  for  three  months. 

THE  CITIES  OF  ATLANTA,  COLUMBUS,  AKB  SAVANNAH. 

The  cities  of  Atlanta,  Columbus,  and  Savannah,  with  the  county  of  Chatham,  have 
each  an  organized  board  of  education,  under  special  acts;  in  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
under  act  approved  September  30, 1870;  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  under  act  asseutecl 
to  December  28,  1866 ;  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  county  of  Chatham,  under  act 
approved  March  21,  1866,  amended  by  act  assented  to  December  18,  1866  lu  the 
cities  of  Atlauta  and  Columbus,  the  board  of  education  is  elected  by  the  city  council. 
In  Savannah  the  board  is  self-perpetuating,  except  those  members  who  are  appointed 
annually  by  the  mayor. 

The  general  act  approved  October  13, 1870,  did  not  take  cognizance  of  these  special 
acts,  nor  prescribe  the  manner  by  which  they  should  be  made  to  harmonize,  nor  did  it 
provide  that  the  duties  required  of  officers,  under  the  general  act,  should  also  be  per- 
ioruie<l  by  officers  under  the  special  acts.  To  secure  harmony  and  such  action  as  was 
possible,  therefore,  a  full  corps  of  officers  was  elected  for  the  counties  of  Fulton  and 
Muscogee,  including  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus,  respectively,  as  required  by 
the  general  act.  The  county  boards  of  education  were  advised  simply  to  supplement 
the  action  of  the  city  boards,  so  far  as  the  cities  were  concerned,  just  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  general  act  until,  by  further  legislation,  the 
laws  could  be  made  to  harmonize.  Such  action  has  been  hsid,  and  in  the  city  of  Atlauta 
preparations  are  making  for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  eystem  of  graded  schools, 
the  city  of  Columbus  having,  in  additicm  to  the  splendid  system  of  graded  schools 
for  white  children,  already  provided  in  part  for  the  colored  children. 

From  the  city  of  Savannah,  and  county  of  Chatham,  only  partial  election  returns 
were  received,  and  no  organization  was  obtained  under  the  general  act.  From  a  con- 
plicatiou  of  adverse  circumstances,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  secure  such  organi- 
zation by  appointments  without  bringing  about  a  conflict  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions, detrimental  to  the  magnificent  public  schools  already  established  by  the  existing 
board  of  education,  and  injurious  to  the  public-school  interests.  School  affairs  have, 
therefore,  in  tliat  county  been  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  old  board,  which  has 
consented,  through  its  secretary,  to  make  the  reports  and  enumeration  returns  required 
by  the  general  act,  believing  that  the  general  assembly  would  authorize  an  apportion- 
ment of  State  fund  to  Chatham  County  upon  such  returns.  No  public  schools  for 
colored  children  have  been  established  in  that  county,  but  it  is  believed  the  established 
authorities  will  make  such  provision  as  is  possible  so  soon  as  the  laws  are  made  to 
hanuouizo  and  the  State  aid  is  apportioned  to  that  county. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Section  o  of  the  act  of  October  13, 1870,  required  the  State  board  of  education  to 
prescribe  the  text-books  and  books  of  reference  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State.  By  the  kindness  of  the  publishers,  the  State  commissioned  officer  was  sui>- 
plied  with  all  the  best  text-books  iu  use  for  the  examination  of  the  board,  and  for  the 
library  of  his  office.  Information  was  sought  of  all  the  county  school  commissioners 
and  prominent  teachers  in  the  State,  and  reports  were  received  from  eighty  counties 
of  ail  the  books  in  use,  those  in  most  general  use,  and  those  preferred.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  books,  were  laid  before  the  boanl,  and  after  carefnl  consideration  a 
series  of  text-books  was  prescribed  for  use,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
publisliers  to  supply  them  for  intro<luction  until  November  1,  at  one-half  the  usual 
retail  rates.  School  officers  were  notified  by  circulars  of  books  prescribed,  and  arrange- 
ments made  with  the  publishers.  These  books  have  been  largely  introduced  into  the 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  are  reported  to  give  satisfaction.  Most  of  them 
had  previously  been  in  use  in  many  of  the  private  schools  of  the  State. 

SCHOOL  BLANKS  AND  ]lEPOItTS. 

Suitable  school  registers,  to  gather  and  preserve  the  most  important  school  statistics, 
have  been  supplied  and  furnished  to  the  trustees,  for  all  the  common  schools,  as  fast  as 
required.  The  necessary  blanks  have  been  prepared  and  distributed  for  conducting  all 
the  business  of  the  school  organization. 
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WHY  THE  STATISTICS  ARE  INCOMPLETE. 

The  anonal  reports  provided  for  obtaining  full  and  complete  statistics  of  all  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  State,  both  public  and  private,  and,  if  they  had  been 
promptly  filled  and  returned  as  required,  might  have  furnished  the  most  reliable 
statistics  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  The  entire  inexperience  of  school  officers,  the  absence 
of  proper  records  of  educational  work  performed,  the  want  of  system  and  familiarity 
with  records  and  reports  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  have  prevented  any 
great  measure  of  success  in  efforts  to  obtain  such  statistics.  The  statistics  obtained 
are  therefore  very  incomplete,  but  the  eflfort  has  been  productive  of  great  good,  in 
arousing  a  proper  interest  in  the  sulgect,  in  directing  attention  to  the  proper  data  to 
be  recorded,  and  the  experience  gained  will  result  in  reasonably  complete  and  reliable 
statistics  another  year.  The  statistics  are  invaluable  ;  they  show  definitely  the  work 
accomplished,  and  what  is  yet  to  be  done ;  and  whether  the  investment  has  been  a 

Erofitaido  one  or  not.    A  very  definite  imderstanding  of  the  whole  matter  cauuot  be 
ad  without  them. 

THE  commissioner's  LABORS. 

Commissioner  Lewis,  alluding  to  the  extent  of  his  personal  labors,  states  as  follows: 
"The  immense  correspondence  and  laborious  office  duties  imposed  upon  me  have  pre- 
vented such  general  canvass  of  the  State  as  was  desirable.  I  have  done  what  I  could. 
The  labor  iuvolved  in  the  preparation  of  blanks,  instructions,  &c.,  has  been  very  ^eat. 
I  have  traveled  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  by  rail  upon  official 
business,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  wagon.    Besides  general  business  accom- 

Slished,  I  have  met  and  advised  with  school  officers  in  twenty-eight  counties,  and  have 
elivcred  twenty-two  addresses.  I  have  received  more  than  1,?00  letters,  besides  the 
reports  and  returns.  I  have  written  1,847  letters,  and  have  preserved  complete  and 
perfect  record  of  the  entire  correspondence.  I  liave  distributed  2,450  copies  of  the 
school  law,  and  1,250  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  1870,  including' the 
school  law. 

**  I  have  distributed  8,500  copies  of  the  various  circulars  and  circular  letters.  I  have 
prepared  and  distributed  38,000  copies  of  the  various  blanks  for  returns,  reports,  &c,, 
and  2,230  copies  of  Whitens  School  Register." 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  PROPERTY. 

No  school  funds  or  property  have  come  into  the  hands  of  the  State  board,  and  in  very 
few  counties  have  taxes  been  levied  for  school  purposes,  and  very  little  of  the  amount 
levied  has  been  collected.  The  old  academy  funds  are  held  and  controlled,  so  far  as 
reported,  by  local  trustees,  independent 'of  the  common-school  officers.  Such  funds 
will  generally  be  used  to  supplement  other  funds  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools, 
but  additional  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  secure  such  results  in  all  cases. 

ALLEGED  IMPROPER  DIVERSION  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

By  the  land  lottery  act  of  1818,  lots  10  and  100  in  each  surveyor's  district,  together 
with  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  fractional  lots  in  the  counties  of  Appling, 
Irwin,  Early,  Watson,  Gwinnett,  Hall,  and  Habersham,  were  set  apart  £6r  the  education 
of  poor  children.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  this  property  has  improperly  passed  into 
the  hands  of  private  parties,  and  that  very  little  has  been,  or  is,  available  K)r  the  pur- 
pose intended.  Additional  legislation,  and  perhaps  the  appointmennt  of  a  commis- 
sioner to  thoroughly  investigate  the  whole  matter,  would  be  necessary  to  recover 
whatever  may  be  valuable  of  this  property,  and  make  it  available  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools. 

AVAILABLE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  which  may  therefore  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
is  that  set  apart  by  the  act  of  October  13, 1870.  The  comptroller  general  reports  that 
there  had  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  up  to  October  1, 1&70,  moneys  belonging  to  the 
school  fund,  as  follows,  viz : 

From  the  poll-tax  of  1868 $90,465  61 

From  the  poll-tax  of  1869 98,198  16 

From  the  poll-tax  of  1870 20,601  67 

From  all  sources,  except  poll-tax,  as  shown  by  comptroller's  reports  for 

.     1868.  1869,  and  1870 91,300  78 

From  liquor  tax  and  tax  on  shows  from  January  1  to  October  1, 1871 2(»,  516  87 

Total '..  327,033  09 
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Brought  over $327,083  09 

Thoro  lias  been  paid  into  the  trcasnry,  by  lessees  of  the  Wilmington  &.  At- 
lanta liailroad,  to  October  1, 1871,  the  sum  of  $2103,99  79,  one-half  of 
which  belongs  to  school  fund 105,199  89 

The  interest  accruing  to  school  fund  on  bonds  deposited  to  secure  it  under 
act  approved  July  28, 1870,  is  unknown. 
Total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  school  fundj  exclusive  of  interest  on 

bonds 432,282  98 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  in  the  hands  of  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  state 
bonds  issued  under  act  approved  December  11, 1658,  to  the  amount  of  $350,000 — $150,000 
issued  November  1, 1859,  and  $200,000  issued  November  1. 1860.  This  money  is  by  the 
act  constituted  a  permanent  school  fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual 
interest  of  6  per  cent,  for  current  expenses  of  schools,  and  for  which  the  faith  and 
honor  of  the  State  stand  pledged.  The  interest  has  been  paid,  or  at  least  the  coupons 
have  been  detached  for  the  interest  due  November  1, 1860,  on  the  bonds  issued  in  1859. 
The  intero«t  is  therefore  due  and  coupons  unpaid  for  the  whole  amount  of  these  bonds 
($.350,000)  for  eleven  years,  making  amount  now  due,  and  that  should  be  available  for 
current  expenses  of  schools,  $231,000. 

The  returns  of  the  enumeration  of  schohistic  population  were  required  by  law  to  bo 
made  on  or  before  November  1 ;  therefore  no  apportionment  of  school  fund  has  or  could 
be  made.  The  returns  are  now  comins  in,  and  the  apportionment  of  school  fund  can 
Boon  be  made,  and  money  distributed  for  support  of  schools  that  have  already  been 
established,  or  that  shall  bo  in  operation  before  August  31, 1872. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

There  has  been  paid  for  expenses  of  the  commissioner's  office  as  follows,  to  October  1, 
1871: 

For  salary  of  State  school  commissioner $2,341  62 

Traveling  expenses  of  State  school  commissioner 555  50 

Salary  or  clerk,  (ten  months) 1,000  00 

Postage,  &c 397  90 

Freight,  express,  telegrams,  &c 248  38 

AtlantaNow  Era,  (circulars,  blanks,  &c 1,838  80 

Wilson,  Hinkle  &.  Co.,  (school  register) 1,507  55 

R.  P.  Studley  &Co.,  (stationery) 145  00 

Phili]^)s  &  Crew,  (stationery) 148  56 

Printmg  2,500  copies  school  law «. 125  00 

8, 308  31 

PAYMENT  OF.  TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS. 

The  schools  have  been  organized  by  the  school  officers,  and  contracts  made  with 
teachers,  which  they  have  fnmlled  in  good  faith,  and  now  demand  their  money.  The 
same  amount  expended  has  never  accomplished  as  much  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The 
faith  and  honor  of  the  State  stand  pledged  to  pay  these  school  teachers  and  officers, 
and  unless  the  pledge  is  redeemed  fully  and  promptly,  the  school  system  will  suilcr  a 
severe  and  disastrous  check,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  will  feel  its  influence  for  many 
a  dark  day. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEGISLATION. 

Tlic  State  commissioner  makes  the  following  recommendations  for  State  legislation : 

1.  That  section  15,  act  approved  October  13, 1870,  be  amended  so  as  to  designate  each 
county  as  a  county  only  in  the  school  organization,  and  each  subdivision  of  the  county, 
viz,  wards  of  cities,  incorporated  towns,  and  Georgia  militia  districts,  or  parts  of 
Georgia  militia  districts,  constituted  a  school  as  districts,  and  not  sub-districti),  as 
styled  in  the  existing' law. 

2.  That  members  of  county  boards  of  education  be  styled  "  county  school  commis- 
Biouei*s,''  and  the  secretary  of  said  board  be  styled  **  county  superintendent.'' 

3.  Tliat  the  present  system  of  numbering  the  Georgia  militia  districts  be  changed  so 
as  to  number  the  districts  in  a  county  scries  in  each  county,  commencing  with  the 
most  northwesterly  district  as  number  one,  and  numbering  them  in  a  regular  series 
from  west  to  east,  in  successive  tiers,  so  that  the  highest-numbered  district  shall  be 
most  southeasterly. 

4.  That  no  s«hool  district  shall  be  formed  with  boundaries  otherwise  than  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  wards,  towns,  and  Georgia  militia  districts,  and  that  if  changes  in 
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Bnch  be  needful  it  shall  be  done  by  united  action  of  school  officers  and  connty  officers 
having  authority  in  the  matter,  so  as  to  keep  the  school  districts  and  civil  or  military 
districts  identical. 

5.  That  couutv  ordinaries  be  required  to  establish  and  record,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  tlic  exact  boundaries  of  each  Georgia  militia  district  by  metes  and  bounds  that 
may  easily  bo  mapped. 

6.  That  county  superintendents  of  schools  be  authorized  to  examine  applicants  and 
grant  licenses  to  teacliers  at  such  other  times  and  places  than  those  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 2*i  as  thc^  may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  such  action  being  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  revision  of  the  board  at  any  subsequent  meeting. 

7.  Tiiat  section  31  be  amended  so  as  to  grant  undoubted  authority  to  the  county 
boanl  to  levy  such  tax  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  State  fund,  to  maintain  a 
snfficiimt  number  of  schools  for  the  admission  of  such  children  as  wish  to  attend  school 
for  a  tei-ni  of  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  and  that  said  county  board  shall 
recommend,  an  additional  tax  snfflcient  to  maintain  the  schools  for  at  least  three 
mouths  more  in  each  district,  which  recommendation  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  regu- 
lar annual  election  of  school  officers  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each  county,  and  if  a 
majority  vote  in  its  favor  the  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected ;  provided,  that  such 
tax  shall  bo  uniform  for  the  whole  connty,  except  for  such  towns  or  wards  of  cities  as 
may  be  included  in  its  limit. 

8.  That  the  tax  laws  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  tax  returns  to  show  the 
taxable  property  in  each  school  district. 

9.  Tliat  section  33  be  amended  to  require  the  enumeration  to  be  taken  from  the  1st 
to  the  15th  of  September,  instead  of  October,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic 
year  bo  fixed  by  law  on  September  1. 

10.  That  any  city  in  the  Stuto  containing  a  population  of  not  less  than  5,000  persons 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  securing  the  passage  of  a  special  act  giving  a  pro  rata  part 
of  the  general  fund,  providini^  a  special  system  suited  to  the  wants  of  her  people,  *ex 
euiptiug  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  school  law,  excepting  such  as  require  eqnnl 
school  privileges  to  be  provided  for  all,  and  accept  so  much  as  relates  to  reports  and 
returus  and  general  supervision  of  the  State  board  and  the  State  commissioner. 

11.  That  county  boards  of  education  be  authorized  to  pay  the  county  superintendent 
such  compensation  as  they  may  determine,  in  addition  to  that  provided  in  section  27. 
Such  additional  compensation  to  be  paid  only  from  funds  raised  by  local  taxation. 

REASONS  FOR  THESE  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Commissioner  Lewis  gives  the  following  very  significant  and  proper  reasons  eeriatim 
for  the  foregoing  recommendations : 

1.  Designating  each  county  as  a  school  district  in  the  law  is  of  no  avail.  The 
county  never  is  called  a  district,  but  always  a  county ;  and  the  subdivisions  are 
almost  iuvariably  called  districts,  and  will  be  by  school  officers,  teachers,  and  people. 
Ttie  nomenclature  proposed  is  the  natural  one,  and  corresponding  with  the  Georgia 
militia  districts,  the  school  districts,  the  territory  so  named  will  never  bo  misnamed 
when  Ki)oken  or  written  of,  and  it  will  give  opportunity  to  designate  subdivisions  of 
the  districts  as  sub-districts  when  necessary,  and  the  terms  will  never  be  transposed. 

2.  The  same  reasons  apply  for  the  designation  of  school  officers  proposed.  The 
members  of  county  boards  are  now,  in  spite  of  the  law,  almost  invariably  styled  county 
commissioners ;  even  in  the  election  returns  they  were  generally  called  county  com- 
missioners, though  there  is  but  one  county  commissioner  under  the  law — tho  secretary 
of  the  board.  Tne  members  of  county  boards  are  coumiissioners ;  they  perform  com- 
missioners' duties,  they  supervise  all  school  matters,  they  levy  taxes,  they  hold  prop- 
erty, «&c.,  «&c.  The  secretary  is  the  superintendeut,  and  is  almost  invariably  so  desig- 
nated. His  title  would  thus  always  be  given,  and  never  misunderstood  or  confounded 
with  members  of  county  boards. 

3.  The  present  system  of  numbering  the  Georgia  militia  districts  has  led  to  inter- 
minable confusion,  as  appears  from  facts  heretofore  stated  in  this  report.  Not  one 
citizen  in  ten  can  tell  how  many  districts  there  are  in  his  county,  or  the  official  num- 
bers of  them,  or  even  of  his  own,  or  where  they  are  situated.  The  numbers  given  servo 
no  purpose  whatever  except  to  officials  and  on  official  business,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  never  can  bo  relied  upon.  The  system  proposed,  it  is  believed,  will  remedy  the 
whole  matter ;  it  proposcB  to  change  no  boundaries,  but  simply  to  number  the  districts. 
£very  uiao,  woman,  and  child  will  soon  learn  the  number  of  districts  in  the  county 
simply  from  hearing  the  highest-numbered  district  mentioned.  Every  citizen  will 
soou  Icaru  the  number  of  his  own  district,  and,  knowing  that,  will  know  the  number 
and  location  of  the  others.  He  will  know  that  all  the  lower-numbered  districts  are 
north,  and  all  the  higher  numbers  south.  He  knows  that  the  next  lower  number  is 
west,  and  the  next  higher  east.  He  will  know  where,  or  nearly  where,  to  find  any 
district  in  any  county.  The  whole  population  will  soon  become  familiar  with  these 
matters,  of  which  most  of  them  now  know  nothing.    It  may  be  accomplished  by  sim 
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ply  reqniring  tho  ordinaries  to  remember  the  districts  in  the  order  specified,  and  record 
the  same  in  the  records  of  his  court,  and  also  reporting  the  changes  made  to  the  execu- 
tive department.  Of  course  the  tax-digests  and  all  omcial  documents  will  thereafter 
designate  them  by  their  new  numbers. 

4.  The  reasons  for  this  provision  have  been  furnished  by  tho  operations  of  tho 
law.  Tho  boundaries  of  districts  are  troublesome  lines  to  get  over.  Every  huIkII- 
vision  multiplies  the  difficulties.  All  modem  legislation  on  the  subject,  all  the  efiorts 
of  the  most  experienced  school-men,  have  been  directed  recently  to  tho  consolidation 
of  the  little  petty  school  districts  and  reduction  of  number  of  school  officers  rctinired. 
What  is  called  the  township  system  is  fast  being  established  under  the  efibrts  of  experi- 
enced school-men  as  the  most  economical  and  efficient.  In  all  the  rural  districts  where 
the  population  is  sparse,  the  districts  should  be  not  less  than  six  miles  square,  corre- 
sponding with  the  townships  of  the  north  and  west.  This  division  allows  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  graded  schools  as  fast  as  the  density  of  the  population  will  permit  two  or 
more  primary  schools  and  one  central  school  of  higher  grade  in  each  district.  The 
small  districts  necessitate  a  mixed  or  ungraded  school  in  each,  and  the  lines  are  bars 
to  more  convenient  arrangement  for  pnpils  and  schools.  It  is  found  that  one  such  dis- 
trict is  better  and  more  economically  managed  by  three  trustees,  even  if  there  be  six 
or  eight  schools,  than  it  possibly  could  be  by  as  many  boards  of  trustees  as  there  are 
schools.  Take,  fbr  example,  the  original  organization  of  lUiuois.  About  one  hundred 
and  twenty  counties  with  one  county  superintendent  for  each ;  these  divided  into 
about  two  thousand  townships,  with  four  school  officers  for  each,  and  the  townships 
into  about  five  school  districts  each,  making  ton  thousand  school  districts,  with  three 
trustees  for  each — a  total  of  38,120  school  officers  for  a  territory  less  than  that  of 
Georgia.  The  work  is  done  easier  and  better  by  one-fifth  as  man^ ;  and  better,  far 
better,  schools  are  established.  Georgia  has  now  1,291  school  districts,  including  the 
towns  and  wards  of  cities.  This,  even  leaving  out  the  town  and  wards  and  allowing 
58,000  square  miles  to  the  State,  would  make  the  districts  average  less  than  seven 
miles  square.  The  smaller  districts  are  generally  in  the  more  densely-populated  sec- 
tions, and  the  larger  districts  are  insparsely-popnlat'ed  sections,  just  where  they  ought 
to  be,  and  two  or  more  schools,  as  may  be  required,  can  be  established  to  much  better 
advantage  than  if  they  were  subdivided.  The  almost  universal  complaint  of  trustees 
as  to  the  complexity  of  the  system  and  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed  will  bo  heard 
no  more  when  they  have  become  familiar  with  the  duties  and  learned  how  to  perform 
them,  as  they  may  with  very  little  interference  with  their  privato  afiairs.  Such  com- 
plaints are  not  heard  elsewhere,  even  when  much  more  is  required.  The  school  law 
and  the  school  system  are,  and  must  be,  intimately  connected  with  all  the  afiairs  of 
the  State.  The  tax  laws  must  harmonize  with  it,  or  it  cannot  work  smoothly.  Unless 
the  tax  returns  show  the  property  in  each  school  district,  there  is  no  available  way, 
without  extra  trouble  and  expense,  to  determine  the  property  which  shall  build  certain 
houses,  or  maintain  certain  schools.  There  is  certainly  no  more  important,  as  there  is 
no  more  necessary  purpose,  for  which  subdivisions  of  counties  are  required  than  as 
school  districts,  and  such  subdivisions  as  will  serCe  for  that  will  bo  very  sure  to  serve 
for  any  other  that  may  be  needed. 

5.  For  this  recommendation  there  need  be  no  argument  made ;  tho  necessity  is  evi- 
dent. Very  many  counties  have  no  records  on  the  matter,  but  all  the  districts  are 
simply  recognized  by  common  consent,  and  tho  boundaries  frequently  unknown. 

6.  If  county  superintendents  are  competent  for  the  position,  they  are  competent 
for  this  duty,  and  although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  far  better  to  examine  appli- 
cants in  classes,  and  before  the  county  boards  and  public,  at  the  regular  quarterly 
meetings,  yet  there  are  frequently  Ciises  where  it  is  a  hardship  to  the  teacher  and  a 
^eat  inconvenience  to  tho  school  that  a  license  cannot  be  granted  between  these  meet- 
ings. It  is  very  generally  requested  by  county  school  commissioners,  and  will  not  only 
work  well,  but  is  commonly  practiced  elsewhere. 

7.  This  amendment  is  vital  to  tho  school  system ;  the  power  must  be  given  to  some  au- 
thorized body  for  this  purpose,  or  the  system  is  and  must  be  a  failure.  It  matters  very 
little  where  the  power  is  left,  so  it  be  unquestionably  grant-ed  and  clearly  defined.  Cer- 
tainly one-half  the  counties  in  the  State  would  have  levied  taxes  for  a  school  term  of  from 
three  to  six  months  during  the  last  year  if  the  power  had  been  unquestioned.  What 
has  been  done  in  Savannah,  Columbus,  Memphis,  Nashville,  aud  other  cities,  can  be 
done  elsewhere.  What  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  Missouri  and  Virginia  can  be 
done  in  Georgia.  The  annual  private  schools,  however  expensive,  cannot  be  supplanted 
by  three  months'  free  school,  the  term  must  be  extended  for  such  length  of  time  as 
there  is  need,  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  system.  All  the  primary  education  must 
be  supplied  by  the  free  schools,  and  then  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade  will  prosper. 
The  people  are  hungry  for  school  privileges  and  a  system  that  shall  supply  school  facili- 
ties at  the  most  economical  rates.  They  look  abroad  and  see  the  magnificent  results  of 
such  a  system,  and  desire  to  move  to  tho  front  of  modem  civilization  and  participate 
in  the  use  of  this  greatest  engine  for  human  progress  known  to  any  time.  It  is  simply 
a  question  whether  the  masses  shall  be  enlightened  or  not.  They  cannot  be,  except  with 
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a  common-scbool  system.  Ixwk  at  the  statistics  of  the  past.  Wo  fiuil  that  only  94,fi?7 
white  children  attended  schools  of  any  kind,  in  1860,  ont  of  a  scholastic  population  of 
i{3H,454,  (white,)  and  the  number  of  adult  native  white  persons  who  conld  not  read  or 
write  was  45,199,  ont  of  an  adult  native  white  population  of  251,575,  or  almost  18  per 
cent.,  as  reported  in  the  census  returns,  and  the  best  statisticians  add  thirty  iht  cent,  to 
these  returns  to  show  the  real  truth.  The  census  returns  of  1870  will  doubtless  show  a 
still  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy.  What  may  be  expected  when  the  returns  in  the 
commissioner's  office  show  that  there  were  only  325  white  children  in  school  during 
the  last  year  in  Baldwin  County,  out  of  a  scholastic  population  (white)  of  941^ ;  in 
Brooks  County^  onlv  50  out  of  745 ;  in  Columbia,  only  263  out  of  032 ;  in  IIal)er8ham, 
only  769  out  of  1,709;  in  Liberty,  only  275  out  of  860 ;  in  Lowndes,  only  351  out  of 
l,5:i4 ;  in  Talbot,  only  645  out  of  1,702;  in  Taylor,  only  318  ont  of  1,362 ;  in  Worth, 
only  103  out  of  931  f 

It  is  futile  to  think  it  can  be  remedied  by  a  private-school  system ;  it  has  Iteen  trie<l 
in  Georgia  a  hundred  years.  The  commissioner  states  that,  he  has  discussed  all  sum- 
mer the  questions  that  have  been  settled  elsewhere  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  or 
more,  and  that  he  believes  the  general  assembly  will  look  the  matter'  squarely  in  the 
face,  and  act  wisely. 

8.  This  recommendation  needs  no  argument. 

9.  This  amendment  is  intended  to  complete  the  labor  of  tnistoes  in  the  school 
work  before  the  busy  season  commences,  and  also  to  secure  the  annual  reports  of  schools 
and  annual  returns  of  scholastic  population  at  the  some  time. 

10.  It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  subject  that  all  towns  of 
that  size  require  a  different  machinery  from  that  of  the  county  districts.  Under  what- 
ever different  laws  the  States  have  established  tho  common-school  system,  all  have 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  special  system  for  the  towns. 

11.  This  provision  is  intended  to  provide  for  only  a  few  of  the  largo  and  densely 
populated  counties. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lewis  urges  that  ho  had  attempted  to  establish  the  school  sys- 
tem upon  an  educational  basis  only,  ignorinjg  all  pobtical,  sectarian,  or  other  consid- 
erations. Schools  for  the  masses,  schools  for  all,  that  shall  furnish  an  ordinary  (k1- 
ncation.  This  accomplished,  the  higher  educational  institutions  are  sure  to  follow. 
Commissioner  Lewis  further  states  that  he  has  labored  against  open  and  secret  opposi- 
tion, general  apathy,  and  distrust,  and  without  money,  and  without  the  power  to  raise 
any.  Promises  have  been  ^iven,  only  promises,  which,  however,  have  been  founded 
on  the  law.  The  almost  universal  change  in  public  sentiment  regarding  a  common- 
school  system  and  the  work  accomplished  are  sure  indications  of  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  people. 

PEABODY  FUND  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  fifth  report  of  the  agent  of  this  fund.  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  made  February  15, 1871, 
contained  the  following  strictures  and  statement  of  his  official  operations  in  Georgia : 

**  Tersistent  efforts  have  been  made  firom  year  to  year  by  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, a  highly  intelligent  body  of  men,  and  other  mends  of  education,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  passage  of  a  school  law  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Tho 
legislature  has  at  length  been  induced  to  take  action  on  the  subject.  The  law  thus 
passed  was  approved  October  13, 1870.  It  provides  for  a  State  board  of  education 
like  that  of  Virginia,  already  described,  except  that  it  includes  the  secretary  of  state ; 
for  u  State  school  commissioner ;  for  county  boanls  of  education  and  commissioners, 
and  for  trustees  for  the  sub-districts.  Each  county  forms  a  school  district,  as  it  does 
in  Florida  and  MisBissippi.  The  following  i>eculiaritie8  ore  observed  in  this  law :  It 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  determine  the  amount  which,  in  addition 
to  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  by  general  tax  in  order 
to  support  a  school  three  months  in  every  district  of  tho  Stato,»and  to  reiKirt  tho  esti- 
mate annually  to  the  general  assembly.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to 
give  such  instructions  as  he  may  deem  requisite  and  proper  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  schools  to  the  local  school  officers,  who  are  required  to  act  in  conform- 
ity therewith,  having  the  right,  however,  of  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

"The county  boards  consist  of  one  person,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  from  each 
militia  district,  one  from  each  ward  in  any  city  of  the  county,  and  one  from  each  in- 
corporated town.  These  boards  elect  one  of  their  own  members  for  a  county  commis- 
sioner. They  have  power  to  establish  such  graded  schools  (high  schools)  as  they  may 
think  proper  in  the  county,  and  also  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  tho 
sab-districts,  whenever  the  latter  neglect  their  duties.  Tiie  county  commissioners  hold 
the  Kame  relation  to  the  sub-districts  that  the  State  commissioner  does  to  the  counties, 
and  are  paid  $3  a  day  while  in  actual  service.    Tho  trustees  are  to  have  charge  of 
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the  primary  schools  in  their  respective  sub-districts.  In  contracting  with  teachers, 
they  arc  to  be  governed  by  the  ainount  of  money  received  from  the  State.  For  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  they  are  required  to  levy  such  a  local  tax  as  the 
county  board  shall  determine.  The  white  and  colored  children  are  to  be  taught  in 
SL*parate  schools.  In  contiguous  districts,  having  a  sparse  population,  provision  is 
made  for  ambulatory  schools  of  two  months'  duration  in  each  oistrict.  The  same  error 
seems  to  have  been  committed  in  resx)ect  to  city  schools  as  was  noticed  in  the  Virginia 
law. 

**  It  will  require  scarcely  less  than  a  year  to  put  this  law  in  operation  throughout  the 
State.  As  yet,  of  course,  nothing  could  be  done  by  us  in  copjunction  with  the  author- 
ities just  coming  into  power.  We  continue,  therefore,  still  to  act  on  our  former  plan 
of  selecting  and  aiding  only  those  cities  which  can  with  such  help  support  free  schools. 

**  The  last  appropriation  made  to  the  city  of  Savannah  was  for  the  year  1867-70.  I 
had  good  opportunity,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  in  its 
schools  in  the  three  years  in  which  it  had  received  the  benefit  of  your  fund.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  State  association  of  teachers,  held  there  at  that  time,  one-half  day  was 
spent  by  the  teachers  in  visiting  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  It  was  the  testimony  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  these  visitors,  themselves  teachers  by  profession,  many  of  them  in 
colleges,  that  they  had  learned  more  of  the  superior  excellence  of  public  schools  during 
that  half  day  than  ever  before.  Such  perfect  classification,  such  conveniences  for  the 
school-room,  such  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  government  were,  in  their  opinion, 
hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  influence  of  this  living  and  con- 
spicuous example  is  of  estimable  value,  and  is  already  beginning  to  be  evidently  felt. 

**  The  city  of  Columbus  did  not  intend  to  call  on  us  for  any  further  assistance,  but  in 
March  last  its  large  female  academy  building  was  burned  nearly  to  the  ground.  A  new 
building  in  a  more  modem  stylo  was  under  contract  in  August  last,  and  is  no  doubt 
completed  before  this  time.  The  old  church,  in  which  another  school  was  kept,  has, 
been  sold,  making  it  necesaryto  procure  another  building.  An  appropriation  amount- 
ing to  $1,500  was  accordinglv  made.  This  city  ranks  next  to  Savannah  in  its  schools, 
and  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  western  part  of  the  State,  as  the  latter  is  for  the 
eastern. 

'^  The  condition  of  the  schools  of  Augusta,  to  which  we  contribute  |1,000, 1  cannot 
better  describe  than  in  the  language  of  its  suj^rintendent :  *  As  to  our  schools,  we  have 
not  been  able  so  far  to  organize  a.system  which  either  you  or  I  would  fully  approve ; 
but  you  would  be  gratifieit  to  see  how  well  it  works,  imperfect  as  it  is.  By  the  opening 
of  the  next  year  wo  hope  to  put  in  operation  a  graded  system,  fully  in  accordance  with 
your  views.  This  year  is,  I  think,  a  decide<l  improvement  n]x>n  the  last.  The  teachers 
work  well,  and  the  pupils  exhibit  great  progress.' 

*'  It  was  proposed  by  the  city  government  of  Atlanta  last  year  to  inaugurate  a  grand 
system  of  public  schools.  The  new  law  has  probably  inteii>osc<l  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  that  project.  If  it  be  so,  the  necessity  of  removing  it  will  soon  be  perceived. 
The  offer  then  made  of  assistance  from  your  fund  is  still  available  for  them. 

'^  The  colored  normal  school,  called  the  Atlanta  University ,  is  in  successful  operation. 
The  number  of  normal  pupils  has  been  so  great  that  we  have  increased  our  appropria- 
tion from  $500  to  $800,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  at  Fisk  University  in  Tennes- 
see, and  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.  ' 

*'  Correspondence  was  also  opened  with  Milledgeville,  Macon,  and  some  other  towns 
with  reference  to  free  schools  conducted  on  our  general  plan,  and  distinct  proi>osition8 
were  made  to  them ;  however,  no  definite  response  has  yet  been  received." 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CITY  OP  SAVANNAH  AND  THE  COUNTY  OF  CHATHAM. 

From  the  report  for  the  year  1870-'71,  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Baker,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  city  of  bavannah,  the  following  information  is  presented : 

The  board  of  public  instruction  is  comiwsed  of  the  following  oflBcers:  President,  R. 
D. Arnold, M. D. ;  vice-president,  John  Stoddard;  secretary,  W.  H.  Baker;  treasurer, 
John  L.  Villalonga. 

The  members  of  the  boanl  are  Messrs.  R.  D.  Arnold,  John  Stoddard,  Edward  A.  An- 
derson, Henry  Williams,  Solomon  Cohen,  John  Lama,  John  L.  Villalonga,  John  Wil- 
liamson, Rev.  D.  H.  Porter,  James  B.  Read,  Rev.  S.  Landman,  and  John  Scriven. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  maintaining  these  schools  are  shown  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand $1,870  58 

City  appropriation 35,000  00 

County  ax>propriation 10,000  00 

Total 40,870  58 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Teachers*  salaries,  city  and  county $37,492  40 

Janitor's  wages OlK)  IK) 

Kepairs 2,935  24 

Fnmiture 2,775  62 

Bent Mi  67 

Printing  and  advertislnc^ GMi  V& 

Books,  stationery,  and  school  requisites r>4U  04 

Fuel 425  75 

Insnranco 5()  (.K) 

Incidentals 4H7  24 


• 


Total 46,2U3  i« 

Balance  in  treasury,  $576  63. 

For  the  year  ending  July,  1867,  there  were  admitted  as  scholars  in  the  public  schools 
as  follows : 

Enrolled  and  admitted 705 

Average  attendance 550 

Cost  per  scholar ^\  00 

During  the  past  year  1870-71,  there  were  enrolled  and  admitted 2, 4'^S 

Average  daily  attendance 1,915 

Cost  per  scholar $16  25 

Among  those  enrolled  during  the  past  year  only  four  have  died.  No  aid  has  been 
received  during  the  past  year  m)m  the  Pcabody  fund.  The  schools  arc  in  need  of  llvo 
globes,  maps  on  a  large  scale,  and  apparatus  for  demonstration  in  science.  The  scliools 
comprise  the  Boys'  High  School,  Girls^  Hi^h  School,  Boys*  Grammar  School,  Girls*  Gram- 
mar School,  Boys'  Intermediate,  Girls*  Intermediate,  Boys*  Primary,  Girls*  Primary, 
Cathedral  (Catholic)  School,  and  St  Patrick's  (Catholic)  School ;  of  all  of  which  Mr.  W- . 
H.  Baker,  A.  M.,  is  superintendent,  aided  by  thirty-eight  teachers,  principals  and  assist- 
ants. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CITT  OF  AUGUSTA '  AND  COUNTY  OF  RICIIMOND. 

The  following  facts  are  derived  from  the  report  of  Mr.  B.  Neely,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  city  of  Augusta : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 5,439 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  school 3,51M) 

Average  numbec^ttending  school 2,632 

In  the  primary  schools  two  male  and  seven  female  teachers  are  employed,  with  a 
total  number  of  1,238  scholars,  of  which  643  are  male«  and  595  females. 

In  the  grammar  or  intennc<liate  schools  six  male  teachers  and  one  female  teacher  are 
employed,  with  a  total  number  of  777  scholars,  of  which  396  are  males  and  3H1  fomaleH. 

In  the  corporate  school  two  mule  and  five  female  teachers  are  emx>loyed,  with  a  total 
number  of  300  scholars,  of  which  200  are  males  and  100  females. 

In  the  city  normal  school  two  teachers,  one  male  and  one  female,  are  employed,  with 
a  total  number  of  30  scholars,  of  which  16  are  males  and  14  females. 

SUMMARY. 

Number  of  male  teachers 11 

Number  of  female  teachers 14 

Total  number  of  teachers 25 

Number  of  male  scholars 1,255 

Number  of  feinale  scholars 1,090 

Total  number  of  scholars 2,345 

Total  number  of  schools 20 

INCOME. 

Amount  received  from  State  fund 19,000 

Amount  received  from  county  fund 14,000 

Amount  from  other  sources 2,000 

Total 25,0(7 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  IK  FORMATION, 

Georgia  has  a  State  school  commissioner  ami  a  State  boanl  of  edncation,  consisting 
of  the  governor  and  other  State  officials.  Each  county  has  a  county  school  commis- 
sioner, who  reports  to  the  State  commissioner.  In  eacli  county  there  is  a  board  ot 
education,  consisting  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  militia  districts  in  the  county ; 
and  the  county  school  commissioner  is  elected  by  this  board,  of  which  ho  is  a  member, 
and  he  acts  as  secretary  of  the  boanl.  In  each  militia  district  a  board  of  school  trus- 
tees is  chosen,  three  in  number,  the  office  of  one  of  them  being  vacated  and  refilled  an- 
nually. These  trustees  provide  school  buildings,  secure  teachers,  and  take  a  census  of 
the  children  within  the  district  annually.  The  teachers  are  examined  and  receive  their 
certificates  from  the  school  commissioners.  No  State  appropriation  is  made  for  the 
support  of  schools  beyond  the  poll-tax,  which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
$200,000  annually.  No  colored  child  is  admitted  to  the  schools  sustained  bv  the  board 
of  education  of  Savannah.  The  school  board  is  elected  by  the  city  council,  under  the 
old  law.  Chatham  county,  which  includes  Savannah,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  State, 
claims  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  new  law ;  and  other  counties  are  about 
claiming  a  similar  exemption.  The  chief  danger  to  the  system  in  the  State  seems  to 
be  from  the  exemption  of  the  larger  cities  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law ;  one 
provision  of  the  law  being  that,  unless  any  new  law  should  especially  repeal  particu- 
lar provisions  of  the  old  law,  those  provisions  should  remain  in  force.  The  first  census 
of  tlie  scholars  of  the  State  has  not  been  completed  under  the  new  law,  and  nq  money 
lias  been  raised  yet ;  there  are,  therefore,  no  schools  in  operation  under  this  law,  and 
none  can  be  opened  earlier  than  January  1, 187^  The  new  law  was  passed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  and  the  first  election  of  school  officers  was  .held  in  January,  1871. 

COLOBED  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  no  colored  schools  in  Georgia,  except  in  Thomasville,  Quitman,  Savannah, 
Bainbridge,  and  one  school  in  Liberty  County.  These  are  all  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

Atlanta  University  is  now  firmly  established,  having  about  three  hundred  students. 
The  last  legislature  appropriated  for  this  university.  $7,500. 

The  Beach  Institute  at  Savannah  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  at  present 
about  250  pupils.    The  institute  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Niles,  aideu  by  a 
efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

The  university  at  Athens  also  received  an  appropriation  of  $7,500. 

In  Richmond  County,  including  the  city  of  Augusta,  the  amount  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  was  expended  for  both  white  and  colored  schools,  a^d  of  the  seven 
colored  schools,  five  of  the  teachers  were  white  and  two  colored. 

In  Columbus  and  Macon  the  schools  are  for  white  only,  so  far  as  supported  by  tax. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 
J.  R.  Lewis,  State  Scihool  Ckmmimoner,  Atlanta;  Chas.  S.'Cook,  Clerk. 

COXTSTTY  school  COMMISSIONERS. 


County. 


Appbng.. 

Baker 

Baldwin . . 

Banks 

Bartow... 
Berrien... 

Bibb 

Brooks . . . 
Bryan  — 
BuUock  .. 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun . . 
Camden  ,. 
Campbell. 
Carroll... 


£.  M.  Kennedy  . . . 
Thos.  W.  Fleming 
John  Hammond.. 
T.C.  Chandler... 
Robt.  C.  Soxon  . . . 
Jas.  F.  Goodman  . 
W.D.WilUams.. 
S.T.Kingsbery .. 


Geo.  W.  Sease 

Lerov  A.  Murphy 

E.E.  Pound 

J.  J.  Beck 

O.U.Adams 

J.W.Beck 

Samuel  A.  Brown 


Post-office. 


Holmesville. 

Newton. 

Milledgeville. 

Homer. 

Cartersville. 

Nashville. 

Macon. 

Quitman. 

Stat«sborough. 

Griffin's  Landing. 

Indian  Springs. 

Morgan. 

St.  Mary's. 

Fairbum. 

Bowdon. 
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Ck>iinty. 


Name. 


Post-office. 


Catoosa 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Cliattahoochee . . . . 

Chatt(K>ga 

Cherokee 

City  of  Savannah. 
Citv  of  Columbns. 
Citvof  Atlanta... 
Clarke  

Clay 

Chiyton 

Clinch 

Cobb , 

Coffee 

Columbia 

Colquitt 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawson , 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dooly 

D<Klge 

Dou^^las 

Dougherty 

Karlv 

Echols 

Etfliigham 

EllHjrt 

Emanuel .' 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GilmiT 

Glascook 

Glynn 

Greene ; . , 

Gordon 

Gwinnett 

Habersham 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henrv 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jetterson 

Johnson 

Jones  

Laurens 

Lee 

Liberty 

]..incoIu 

Lowndes 


T.D.Fox 

R.  C.  McKinney 


C.  N.  Howard  . . 
,  W.T.Irvine  ... 

!  M.Puckett 

1  W.H.  Baker... 

Geo.  M.  Dews  .. 

B.  Mallon 

E.  F.  Anderson  . 

John  C.  Wells.. 

Robert  Logan.. 

H.D.O.Quin  .. 

John  W.  Baker. 


E.  S.  Florence 

B.E.Watkins 

R.E.  Pitman 

John  W.Ellis 

J.T.Sells 

John  J.  Bishop 

Robt.  W.Davis.... 
W.  H.  Strickland . . 
O.  P.  Swearingen . . 
David  M.  Buchan  . 
John  C.  Bowden  . . 

J.  S.  Ingraham 

Joel  W.  Perry 

J.P.Prescott 

Samuel  S.  Pitman  . 

H.  J.Goss,  jr 

Josephus  Camp ... 
J.D.McDaniel.... 

C.J.FttU 

M.  A.  Nevin 

H.  L.  Patterson 

Richard  D.  Yow... 

J.  W.  Manning 

N.  L.  Osbom 

J.J.Hymau 

A.  Clark 

John  H.  Seals 

H.C.Hunt 

J.N.Glenn 

Thomas  J.  Hughes. 

H.S.Bradley 

W.H.Bass 

William  J.  Walton 
Joel  T.  Johnson  . . . 
Charles  W.SeideU. 

J.B.Merrell 

Q.R.  Nolan 

Charles  M.  Neel . . . 
R.W.Clements  ... 
G.J.  N.Wilson  ... 

W.R.Berner 

D.G.Phillips 

M.  H.  Mason 


W.  S.  Ramsey 

Samuel  C.  Wycho 

Beni.  Darsey 

C.  ft.Strother.... 
A.  J.  Bessent 


Ringgold. 
Trader's  HUl. 

Cusseta. 

Sunimervillc. 

Woodstock. 

Savannah. 

Columbus. 

Atlanta. 

Watkinsvillo. 

Fort  Gaines. 

Jonesborough. 

Lawton. 

Marietta. 

Sawdust. 

Greenfield. 

Sharpsbnrgh. 

Knoxville. 

Trenton. 

Dawsonvillo. 

Bainbridge. 

Decatur. 

Vienna. 

Eastman. 

Salt  Springs. 

Albany. 

Blakely.    • 

Statenvillo. 

Springfield. 

Eiberton. 

Swainesborongh. 

Mor^^nton. 

Senoia. 

Rome. 

Cumming. 

CamesviUe. 

Atlanta. 

EUyay. 

Gibson. 

Brunswick. 

Greensborough. 

Calhonp. 

Lawrenceville. 

Clarkesville. 

Gainesville. 

Dovereanx. 

Buchanan. 

Hamilton. 

Hartwell. 

Franklin. 

McDonoagh. 

Perry. 

Irwinvillo. 

Jefferson. 

Monticello. 

Louisville. 

Wrightsvillo. 

Dublin. 

Starkville. 

Hinesville. 

Lincolnton. 

Valdosta. 
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List  of  school  oj^!oer9— Continued. 


Coun*;y. 


Lampkin 

Macon 

Madison 

Marlon 

McDiiffie..-. 

Mcintosh 

Meriwether.. 

Miller 

Milton , 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oglethorpe  . 

Paulding 

Pickens  . 

Pierce. -- 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman  ... 

Kabun 

Randolph  ... 
Richmond  .. 
Rockdale . . . 

Schley 

Scriven 

Spalding 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro  .. 

Tatnall 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Telfair 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster.... 

White 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson . . 
Whitfield... 
Worth 


Post-office. 


Beiy.  F.  Sitton 

B.  A.  Hudson 

Thos.  P.  Cleveland 

J.  H.  Dunham 

E.  A.  Steed 

S.W.WMson 

Wm.T.HeviU 

M.D.Johnson 

Thos.  L.  Lewis 

M.  S.  Pooro 

E.  M.  Hooten 

G.M.T.McLeod... 
C.H.Andrews  .... 

8.H.  Henry 

W.  W.  Flewellen  . . 

H.T.Shaw 

W.  W.  McLester. . 

Jas.  G.  Denton 

A.  P.  MuUinax 

L.H.Greenleaf. ... 

D.D.Peden 

A.  Huntington.... 

John  Laidler 

W.W.Tumer 

L. C.A.Warren  ... 

F.  A.  Bleckley 

J.A.Edwards 

Bepj.Neely 

D.M.Parker 

John  N.  Hudson.. 

W.  L.  Mathews 

H.E.Morrow  ..... 
W.  H.  Harrison  . . . 
Wm.A.WMson.... 
W.R.Warthen.,., 

Geo.  G.  Hixon 

Isaiah  Beasley  — 

A.M.Rhodes 

L.  M.  Lennard  .  . . . 
Alex.McDnffie... 

W.F.Hubert 

J.G.Stephens 

John  E.Toole 

G.W.  Thorp 

Wm.  C.  Hughes  . . . 
John  M.Greene  .., 
J.C.Clements.  ... 

G.  A.  Nunnally  — 
C.T. Latimer  ..... 

A.S.Morgan 

H.N.Hollifield.... 


1 


Benj.  F.  Harrell 

M.K.  Palmer 

Stephen  Bo  wen 

F.T.Simpson 

F.  C.  Chambers 

W.C.Richardson..'. 
Thos.  G.  Westfall... 


Dahlonega. 

Montezuma. 

Paoli. 

Buena  Vista. 

Thompson. 

Darien. 

Greenville. 

Colquitt. 

Alpharotta. 

Camilla. 

Forsyth. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Ma<lison. 

Spring  Place. 

Columbus. 

Oxford. 

Lexington. 

Dallas. 

Jasper. 

Blackshear. 

Griffin. 

Cedar  Town. 

Hawkinsville. 

Eatonton. 

Georgetown. 

Clayton. 

Cuthbert. 

Augusta. 

Conyers. 

EUaville. 

Ogeechee. 

Griffin. 

Lumpkin. 

Americns. 

Talbotton. 

Crawfordvillo. 

Reidville. 

Butler. 

Dawson. 

Mackville. 

ThomasviUe. 

Hiawassee. 

La  Grange. 

Marion. 

Blairsville. 

Thomaaton. 

Lafayette. 

Monroe. 

Waresborough. 

Warrenton. 

Sanders  ville. 

Preston. 

Cleveland. 

Abbeville. 

Washington. 

Irwinton. 

Dalton. 

Vino's  Mills. 


UI 
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W*«:ui  ^iTvrnlisanicf  ibfScase.  .Mas»  1^:^^ t.Ml^4l# 

j-tiia.-.*. 7^.«M  ?^«M 

5izL>r  *}(  -viiT«  pt^TMcaf  bif  r«*<iHi  JijpM  «tf  six  »ad 

rw-iiTj-iot  T<a» :^\3<^  ^^\:^ 

X^LZi'.*^  '■.€  <i:v:r^  pcsucM  Wivwo  ji^««  </  «is  jod 

t"«rc.S7-:c«»  T.far» ^:?rj  T»^i?W^ 

y -=-j»:r'o<r «if>;i  ^iiscrict* ItV^ilQ  U.\\^ 

533:Vr  -Z't  ^Lassim  Larisj;  deb(K>l  leas  tliaa  sx  montbt                       4^^  ^^ 

Xc=L'>:T*:f  dissriot^LiTiai^xMsclMol 974  ^7li^ 

SuiL.'rAtTo{  pcblic  high  vbnolf U>^ 

Xcinber  of  graded  scEoaU :«  Wl 

Xc=:l«^r  of  nnsraded  comiDOQ  tcbootls 9«774  UV>!l$i) 

WboI.M:amb«roffre«pablicflchooU 10,4*5  IKOll 

Number  of  private  schools it^X^  ^a^> 

Ncmber  of  papils  in  priTate  whcK^ 99»3n^  4l«(HU 

Averase  comber  of  day-fichools  SBSUuiicd 141  14^ 

Nnmtj^r  of  male  scholars ^ITvtK^  MI^HT^ 

Nambtrr  of  female  scholars a>4,4TO  ^^.^» 

Total  Dcmber  of  scholars  anending (>49,«4!j»  <v«}«7U 

yuinber  of  male  teachers S^D^l  5sTl*l 

Xomber  of  female  teachers 10«4)i3  ll«il)i0 

Total  number  of  teachers 19.4CM  *^l^l 

Total  number  of  davstaaght l,iW,rK>7  l»5ii^,^?4l» 

Averaj|:e  daily  attendance 3l»*,0ll8  ^^t^KTvIO 

Total  namber  of  school-hooses 10,4(<V  I0«7«;i 

N um ber  of  school-houses  bailt  during  the  year 4t<V  f>47 

Number  of  districts  having  libraries I.UM 

AVbole  number  of  volumes  in  district  librmries ^149  (V^«  8m 

Receipts  for  school  purposes t7,054,7Ua  10  $!*,(V^7,>KW  18 

Total  expeuditures $6,017/^81  78  |0,88U5;t7  <^ 

Highest  mouthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers t'^tO  (X>  ^^.W)  iH> 

Highr*st  monthly  wages  paid  to  female  teachers $1^  (X)  $l\h)  iM) 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers t^^  ^X)  ^1\J  lH> 

Lowest  monthly  wages  jmid  to  female  teachers $8  (K)  ik?  m 

Total  estimated  value  of  school  property $16, 410  257  00  $16, 8r»0.  JUH)  0J> 

Cost  per  scholar,  (census) $4  78  $5  115 

Cost  i>er  scholar,  (on  enrollment) $6  17  $7  07 

Cost  per  scholar,  (average  daily  attendance) ,        $13  04  $13  HO 

Number  of  teachers  examined  during  the  year 14, 386  17,  S3;i 

Nnnilxjr  of  teachers  rejected  during  the  year 2, 480  3,  H13 

Number  of  certificates  issued 11,906  13,420 

Number  of  schools  visited 8,353  H.IVOO 

Number  of  schools  visited  more  than  once 2,31KI  1,885 

Nunilwr  of  schools  visited  not  at  all 1, 510  2, 026 

Niiu)l>cr  of  institutes  held 118  119 

Whole  uum ber  of  teachers  attending 4, 651  5, 8(W 

COMMON-SCHOOL  REVKNUS8. 

The  aggregate  of  common-school  rovenues  received  in  each  of  the  last  six  yonrs  is  ai 
follows : 

In  1865 $3,316,739  00 

Inl'^>6 4,445,130  00 

In  1867 5,707,810  00 

In  18C8 6,89<^H79  (X) 

In  1869 7,(H)4,793  10 

In  1870 8,057,232  IH 


Those  figures  are  sufficiently  suggestive,  and  explain  the  rapid  inoreaso  of  tho  Htato 
in  all  the  dements  of  wealth  and  power. 
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THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  n  fundamental  requirement  of  the  school  law  that  each  district  must  have  and 
muiutain  a  school  absolutely  free  to  all  the  school-coing  children  in  the  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  as  a  condition-T)recedcnt  to  a  legal  claim  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  public-school  funds.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
proper  tests  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system  in  any  given  year,  showing  the  degree 
of  compliance  with  an  essential  requirement.  In  this  particular  the  exhibit  for  1870 
is  the  most  favorable  ever  ])rescnted.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  iu  tho 
State,  as  reporter!  for  1870,  being  11,006  iu  all,  10,179,  or  more  than  92  per  cent.,  sus- 
tained schools  the  full  tiuie  required  l)^  law ;  of  the  remainder,  551  districts,  or  a  little 
over  5  ])er  cent,  of  the  whole,  maintained  schools,  but  not  for  the  fall  time,  leaving 
only  270  district^) — 2^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number — that  had  no  school  at  all  during 
the*  year  1870. 

Five  hundred  and  lifteen  more  schools  are  reported  in  1870  than  iu  1869,  the  whole 
number  beiu^r  11,011.  Of  these,  108  are  reported  as  high  schools,  641  aa  graded  schools, 
and  the  remainder,  10,262,  as  common  or  ungraded  schools. 

The  reports  of  graded  schools  were  roturuod  under  a  very  strict  definition  of  that 
class  or  kind  of  schools,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  Inferred  that  the  very  largo  numbers  re- 
ported as  common  or  ungraded  ore  all  unclassified  schools. 

The  number  of  public  nigh  schools  reported  is  108,  being  an  average  of  about  one  to 
each  county  in  the  State.  The  number  is,  no  doubt,  correctly  reported,  although  there 
is  a  wide  difference  iu  the  extent  and  character  of  tho  courses  of  study,  uud  iu  the  re- 
quirements for  admission,  the  standards  of  scholarship,  and  the  general  excellence  of 
the  several  schools  reported  in  each  class.  The  greater  portion  of  these  hij^h  schools 
are  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  and  villages,  and  are  under  the  control  ot  boards  of 
education,  acting  in  conlbrmity  with  the  provisions  of  special  charters  or  acts  of  incor- 
poration. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  report  points  out  carefully,  and  somewhat  exhaustively,  the  relations  of  the  new 
State  constitution,  adopted  in  1870,  to  the  common-school  system,  and  suggests  various 
changes  necessary  to  bring  the  general  school  law  into  harmony  with  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  While  there  is  but  one  article  iu  tho  now  constitution  devoted  exclusively 
to  education  and  common  schools,  there  are  provisions  interspersed  throughout  almost 
the  entire  instrument  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  Tho  first  section  of  this  article 
establishes  the  principle  that  hereafter  all  the  school-going  children  in  the  Stat«  shall 
1)6  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools  without  exception  or  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  as  follows :  **The  general  assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  receive  a  good  com- 
mon-school education.'' 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  right  of  colored  children  equally  with  others  to  a  good  common-school  education, 
(in  the  judgment  of  tho  superintendent,)  fully  accrued  and  attached  when  the  new 
constitution  went  into  effect,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1870,  and  that  since  that  date,  now 
and  henceforth,  school  directors,  and  other  boanls  of  education,  working  under  tho 
general  law,  may  and  should  provide  for  the  free  education  of  coloretl  children  as  etfi- 
cicutly  and  thorou|^hly  as  for  the  education  of  white  children.  It  is  not  a  case  for 
labored  interpretation  or  construction ;  the  language  of  the  supremo  law  is  too 
explicit  to  need  any  studied  interpretation,  and  it  is  as  peremptory  as  it  is  clear : 
"  Shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  chil- 
dren of  this  State  may  receive  a  good  common-school  education."  There  is  no  white,  no 
black ;  no  exception,  distinction,  or  discriminatiou,  in  this  languasre.  Its  scope  is  co- 
extensive with  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  and  the  boon  which  it  provides  is  for 
0very  child  in  the  State.  The  only  question  touching  the  matter  of  eligibility  will 
hereafter  be.  Is  this  youth  one  of  the  children  of  this  State,  and  of  lawful  school  age  t 
While.the  colored  people  may  justly  claim  and  demand  an  immediate  participatiou  in 
the  privileges  of  the  free-school  system  in  virtue  of  tho  express  provisions  of  tho 
supreme  law,  no  means  would  seem  at  present  to  exist  whereby  they  can  enforce  their 
claim,  should  a  board  of  directors  bo  indisposed  to  allow  them.  The  principle  of 
equality  and  universality  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  common-school  rights  and 
privileges  is  enunciat^nl  and  proclaimed  in  the  organic  law,  and  by  that  principlo 
school  directors  may  and  should  be  at  once  governed  by  their  actions.  But  in  respect 
to  remedial  or  coercive  appliances,  where  school  officers  neglect  or  refuse  to  recognize 
and  carry  out  that  x)rinciplo,  further  legislation  would  seem  to  be  necessary. 

QUESTION    OF   SEPARATE    SCHOOLS  LEFT   TO    COMMON    SENSE. 

The  question  whether  separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for  colored  children,  or 
whether  there  shall  be  the  some  school  for  ail,  was  regarded  as  too  trivial  a  matter  for 
mention,  even  iu  tho  new  constitution.    It  is  ono  oi  thoso  matters  which  involve  no 
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principle  and  '^rbich  are  be8t  left  to  refj^ulate  tbenisclves.  It  is  the  right  and  the  im- 
X>crative  duty  of  school  boards,  under  the  new  constitution,  to  provide  at  once  for  the 
CKlncation  of  children  of  color  as  efficiently  and  thoroujrhly,  in  all  respects,  as  for  the 
education  of  '^'hite  children  ;  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  it  is  optional  with  theu), 
taking  into  account  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  community,  the  winhes  of 
the  colon*d  jK'ople  themselves,  and  the  best  good  of  all  the  schools  and  school  interests 
concenied,  either  to  admit  them  to  the  same  school  with  the  whites  or  to  provide  sepa- 
rate schools  for  them,  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem  best.  With  prudence  and  common 
sense,  this  problem  will  gradually  and  safely  work  out  its  own  solution.  Prejudice  and 
cost  will  be  the  two  antagonistic  forces  involved  in  most  inst^inces,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  latter  will  be  likely  Uy  prevail.  When  the  continual  indulgence  of  a  mere  i)reju- 
dice  is  found  to  be  expensive,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  very  long  persisted  in. 
Since  all  distinctions  of  race  or  color  among  the  school  children  of  the  Stat4>  have 
been  abrogated  by  the  paramount  law,  it  will,  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor,  in 
making  his  dividends  of  the  school  funds  and  tax  funds  under  the  provision  of  the 
seventieth  section  of  the  school  law,  to  take  into  account  all  the  children  under  twenty 
years  of  age  in  the  several  counties,  instead  of  white  children  only,  as  heretofore  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  distributions  made  by  the  county  superintendents  under  section 
sixteen  of  the  school  law,  and  by  trustees  of  schools  under  section  thirty-four,  should 
be  made  up  on  the  basis  of  all  tlie  children  in  the  respective  townships  and  districts, 
and  not  alone  upon  the  white  children  therein.  These  points  should  be  iucludeil  when 
the  legislature  comes  to  consider  those  provisions  of  the  State  school  law  which  con- 
Hict  with  ^he  requirements  of  the  new  constitution. 

STATE   AID  TO    SECTARIAN   SCHOOLS   FORBIDDEN. 

The  third  section  of  the  article  on  education  is  as  follows:  ''Neither  the  general  aa- 
sembly,  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  public  corpora- 
tion, shall  ever  make  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever,  any- 
thing in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any 
school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution 
controlle<l  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever;  nor  shidl  any  grantor 
donation  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property  ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or  any 
such  public  corporation,  to  any  church,  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose.'^'  The  very  thing 
substantially  which  this  clause  is  intended  to  prevent  has  already  occurred  in  another 
State,  but  which,  in  this  State,  this  article  most  efiectually  prevents.*  The  extraordi- 
nary and  startling  spectacle  has  actually  been  presented  to  the  American  people  of  the 
ap]>ropriution  under  legislative  sanction  of  immense  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit 
and  support  of  denominational  and  sectarian  schools,  exclusively  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  particular  sects  and  churches,  and  especially  designed  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests jiud  inculcate  the  tenets  of  said  denominations  and  sects.  This  is  a  very  grave 
matter,  and  well  is  it  that  it  has  been  considered  and  settled  in  favor  of  the  right,  be- 
fore it  became  embarrassed  and  imbittered  by  any  actual  movements  here  toward  the 
disintegration  of  the  school  fund  for  sectarian  or  other  unlawful  purposes. 

STATE  AID  TO  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS  FATAL  TO  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Id  its  inevitable  relations  and  consequences,  it  involves  the  stability,  integrity,  and 
ever-increasing  usefulness  and  power  of  the  whole  system  and  policy  of  free  public 
schools  in  these  United  States,  or  the  gradual  disintegration  and  enervation  of  that 
system,  and  its  ultimate  overthrow  and  destruction,  m  all  the  States  and  in  every 
jilace.  This  is  too  plain  for  argument.  Once  commence  to  make  appropriaticHis  from 
the  State  treasury',  or  from  the  general  school  fund,  to  one  denominational  school,  and 
there  will  be  no  consistent  stopping-place,  until  all  such  schools  receive  an  equal  or 
proport  ioinil  gratuity  ;  once  pennit  any  sect  or  church  to  have  and  control  its  share  of 
the  school  fund,  and,  of  inexorable  necessity  and  in  all  fairness  and  equity,  the  same 
right  must  sooner  or  later  be  conceded  to  every  church  or  sect,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
public  education,  as  an  organized  State  system,  is  in  ruins  at  once.  And  in  section  4, 
**  no  teacher.  State,  county,  township,  or  district  school  officer,  shall  be  interested  in 
the  sale,  proceeds,  or  ])rotits  of  any  books,  apparatus,  or  furniture,  use<l,  or  to  be  used, 
in  any  school  in  this  State,  with  which  such  officer  or  teacher  may  be  connecte<l,  under 
such  penalties  as  may  be  provided  by  the  general  assembly."  The  object  is  to  cut  out, 
root  out,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  from  the  school  system  of  the  State  the  practice  ot 
meddling  and  trafficking  for  gain,  by  school  officers,  in  school-books,  furniture,  and 
apparatus. 

SCHOOL  FLTNDS. 

f 

It  is  shown  conclusively  and  at  length  that  the  school  funds  of  the  State  are  safely 
guarded  from  the  possibility  of  being  squandered,  lost,  or  stolen;  that  **they  are  pro- 
tected by  an  environment  of  laws,  iienalties,  and  liabilities  altogether  remarkable,  and 
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that  they  aro  devoted  to  the  objectB  for  which  they  exist,  with  a  fidelity  to  wbieb  there 
is  110  liniitatioD  or  drawback  save  what  is  Decessarily  incident  to  the  ignorance  or 
poor  jndjvineut  of  the  persons  charged  with  their  disbursements/'  The  two  chissea  of 
school  officers  who  alone  can  bo  the  custodians  of  school  funds,  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  township  treasurer,  are  bound  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  thojr  duties  in 
sums  of  money  more  than  double  that  of  any  funds  in  their  possession,  which  bond  is 
rigidly  enforced.  Not  even  accidents  by  fire  or  robbery  are  allowed  to  furnish  any 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  penal  bonds  of  county  superin- 
tendents is  over  $3,000,000,  while  that  of  the  school  funds  passing  through  their  hands 
has  never  exceeded  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  in  any  one  year.  The  money  received  by 
these  officers  merely  passes  through  their  hands  on  its  way  to  the  township  treasurers, 
who  are  the  final  depositaries  of  it.  The  aggregate  amount  of  school  money,  not  prin- 
cipal, coming  into  the  hands  of  township  treasurers,  averages  less  than  $7,000,000  per 
annum,  and  these  officers  aro  held  on  their  official  bonds  in  a  sum  of  over  $14,000,000. 
The  principal  of  the  township  fund,  which  is  also  8ecure<l  on  this  bond,  is  doubly  pro- 
tected, aside  from  the  treasurer's  bond,  bcin^  kept  loaned  out,  and  every  loan  of  over 
$100  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  unincnmbei-ed,  indestructible,  and  of  double 
the  value  of  the  amount  loaned.  Township  treasurers  receive  and  keep,  until  wanted 
for  school  purposes,  the  whole  vast  amount  of  the  distributable  school  funds  of  the 
State.  County  superintendents  are  required  to  pay  over  to  them  all  the  school  money 
coming  into  their  hands.  Not  a  dollar  of  this  fund  can  be  drawn  out  except  upon  a 
proi>er  voucher,  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  setting  forth  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  drawn.  If  the  order  is  in  due  form  of  law,  and  all 
right  and  fair  on  its  face,  the  treasurer  has  no  option  but  to  pay  it ;  he  cannot  go  behind 
it  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  and  purposes  of  the  directora,  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  the  proposed  expenditure,  its  economy  or  extravagance — that  is  none  of  the  trcas- 
nrer's  official  business ;  there  is  the  order,  and,  unless  there  is  palpable  proof  of  intended 
fhiud  or  corruption,  he  must  pay  it. 

POWER  OF  BOARDS  OVRR  KXPENDITURES. 

The  powers  of  boards  of  directors  in  the  expenditure  of  money  are  of  two  kinds — abso- 
lute and  conditional,  or  inherent  and  delegated.  They  are  clothed  with  din>ct  and 
absolute  authority  to  provide  for  and  to  expend  whatever  moneys  may  be  neeossavy 
to  establish,  support,  and  continue  free  schools  in  their  resiK)ctivo  districts  for  the 
period  of  six  months  in  each  year.  This  power  vests  in  them  as  directors,  and  they  are 
bound  to  exercise  it  according  to  their  own  best  judgment  and  discretion.  No  vote  of 
the  people  is  required. 

There  are  other  expenditures  and  liabilities  for  school  puri)ose8  which  cannot  Ijo 
Incurred  by  the  directors,  except  as  they  aro  empowered  by  a  vote  of  the  peoi)k>,  hold 
and  taken  as  provided  by  law.  Among  these  aro  the  following :  Levying  taxes  to 
extend  schools  beyond  the  period  of  six  months  in  any  one  year,  purchasing  lots  and 
crounds,  building  school-houses,  i>urch}isin^  school-houses,  borrowing  money  for  build- 
ing purposes,  levying  taxes  for  building  or  improving  school-bouses,  &.c.  None  of  these 
things  can  be  done,  none  of  these  expenses  can  be  incurred  by  boards  of  directors, 
except  by  express  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  vote  of  the  people  so  to  do.  But 
no  outside  parties  or  persons,  no  township  treasurer  or  trustee,  no  county  or  State 
superintendent,  or  other  officer  or  person,  can  meddle,  interfere  with,  dictat4»,  regulate, 
direct,  manage,  or  control  such  expenditures  or  liabilities,  or  any  of  them,  in  any 
manner  whatsoever. 

TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is 
220  less  than  one  year  ago,  while  there  are  more  female  teachers,  making  a  net  increase 
of  677  teachers  during  the  last  year.  Every  year's  experience  in  this  and  other  St^itcs 
is  demonstrating  the  especial  adaptation  and  competency  of  women  as  teachprs.  They 
are  crowding  our  normal  and  other  professional  training  schools,  taking  the  lead  therein 
as  diligent  and  capable  students,  bearing  off  a  large  share  of  the  scholarships  and  other 
honorary  prizes,  and  passing  thence  in  steadily-increasing  numbers  to  positions  of  large 
responsibility  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

During  the  past  year,  the  principalships  of  several  large  graded  schools  have,  for  the 
first  time,  been  given  to  and  suc<}essfully  held  by  ladies.  The  successor  of  the  accom- 
plished and  scholarly  Harvard  graduate,  so  lon^  at  the  head  of  the  high  school  in  the 
State  Normal  University,  is  a  lady,  and  the  highest  praise  is  accorded  her  that  the 
school  has  lost  nothing  in  numbers,  efficiency,  or  prestige  under  her  administration. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  much  of  the  talk  about  the  underestimation  of 
teachers  is  mere  twaddle ;  that  there  is  a  higher  law  which  graduates  wages  by  the 
quailty  of  service  rendered,  and  which  will  not  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
or  any  other  class  of  workmen. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  unchanging  and  inexorable;  skilled  labor  receivos 
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inoro  pay  than  unskilled,  because  it  is  worth  more.  Subject  to  the  occasional  excep- 
tions incident  to  all  vocations,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  merchants,  mechanics, 
artisans,  and  laborers  of  every  kind  receive  as  much  for  their  services  as  they 
are  worth.  As  they  learn  to  do  better  work  ;they  receive  better  pay ;  as  they 
liccome  quali6ed  to  step  out  into  the  smaller  company  of  superior  craftsmen, 
higher  wages,  salaries,  or  fees  are  promptly  offered  them  and  cheerfully  paid.  As 
they  advance,  step  by  step,  in  qualifications  and  competency,  the  higher  law  of  which 
I  have  spoken  infolds  them,  and  its  rewards  are  sure.  This  law  is  not  only  immutable 
and  inflexible,  but  it  is  also  just.  What  right  has  one  to  demand  a  day's  pay  for 
a  half  day's  work  f  What  impudence,  for  an  ignorant,  lazy,  half-fledged  lawyer,  doctor, 
or  minister,  to  ask  the  fees  of  a  Choato  or  an  Abemethy,  or  the  stip^d  of  a  Beecher  I 
And  how  stupendous  the  effrontery  of  the  flippant  young  school-master,  with  the  im- 
print of  the  merited  stripes  of  his  own  dull  pupilage  still  visible  on  his  back,  with  but 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  and  little  experience,  who  should  expect  the  salary  of  an 
Emerson  or  a  Taylor.  Lamest,  patient,  persevering  effort,  is  the  one  essential  condi- 
tion of  success  in  the  teacher's  calling,  as  in  all  others.  Lucrative  aud  honorable  posi- 
tions are  as  attainable  in  the  field  of  instruction  as  in  any  other,  and  by  the  samo 
means :  indomitable  energy  and  thorough  preparation.  The  public  will  recoguize, 
appreciate,  and  reward  a  master  in  the  hign  and  difficult  art  of  teaching,  as  quickly  aud 
cordially  as  it  discovers  and  welcomes  pronounced  pre-eminence  in  an^  other  profession 
or  occupation.  What  really  able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  physician,  clergyman, 
engineer,  railroad  superintendent,  architect,  machinist,  manufacturer,  builder,  editor, 
lecturer,  or  farmer,  is  there  in  Illinois  whose  services  are  not  in  constant  demand  upon 
remunerative  terms  f  And  if  there  is  one  deservedly  distinguished  teacher  in  the  State 
of  whom  the  same  cannot  be  said,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  appli- 
cations to  this  office  for  teachers  of  exceptional  excellence,  accompanied  with  the  tender 
of  liberal  salaries,  have  been  many-fold  more  during  the  last  row  years  than  I  could 
supply. 

The  average  monthly  compensation  in  1860  was  as  follows :  male  teachers,  S'2d  82 ; 
female  teachers,  $18  80.  The  average  for  1870  was :  males,  $48  35 ;  females,  !^3^  66 ; 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  67  per  cent,  in  the  averase  monthly  salaries  of 
male  teachers,  and  of  95  per  cent,  in  those  of  female  teachers.  Making  proper  deduc- 
tion for  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  aud  other  loss  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  war,  these  figures  show  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance,  while  at  the  same  time  they  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  improved  general 
standard  of  the  qualifications  of  the  public-school  teachers  in  the  State,  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  ^vorable  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system.  As  large 
a  proportion  of  poor  teachers  could  have  been  employed  in  1870  as  in  1860,  but  the 
I>eople  chose  to  employ  better  ones,  at  a  corresponding  increase  of  wages.  It  wUl  be 
noticed  with  satistJEMStion  that  the  advance  in  the  compensation  of  ladies  has  been 
much  greater  in  the  last  decade  than  that  of  gentlemen.  This  is  believed  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  recent  marked  tendency  of  ladies  to  fit  themselves  more  fully  for  higher 
positions  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

PEORIA  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

'The  Peoria  County  Normal  School  was  established  by  the  joint  action  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county  and  the  board  .of  school  inspectors  of  the  city  of  Peoria. 
Its  gi'owth  has  been  gradual.  During  the  first  year  the  total  number  of  students  was 
56  ;  average  number,  31.  During  the  second  year  the  total  number  was  69;  average, 
35.  The  total  immber  during  the  present  term  thus  for  is  57;  average  number, 
48.  The  attendance  is  over  30  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  corresponding 
term  of  last  year.  The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  a  principal,  an  assistant,  and  a 
training  teacher.  Much  valuable  assistance  in  instruction  is  rendered  by  some  of  the 
pupils  of  the  advanced  classes.  The  training  school  contains  about  90  pupils,  and 
forms  part  of  one  of  the  district  schools  of  the  city.  In  it  the  pupil-teachers  engage 
in  the  actual  work  of  instruction  and  school  management,  under  the  direction  ot  the 
training  teacher,  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  thought  best,  or  as  long  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  The  course  of  study  embraces  nominally  two  years,  but  the  actual  time 
emi)1oyed  depends  upou  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  pupils.  It  embraces,  in  luldi- 
tiou  to  the  studies  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  school  ihan- 
agcment,  two  terms  in  algebra,  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  studies :  physiology, 
mental  philosophy,  methods  of  instniction,  analysis  of  words,  botany,  geometry,  and 
rhetoric.    Lemons  are  given  twice  a  week  in  singing. 

COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

(Engleicoodf  Illinois,) 

This  school  was  established  by  the  county  of  Cook  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
comi>etent  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  the  public  schools,  and  woe  first  opened  Sep- 
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tember  2,  ISffTf  at  Blno  Island.  By  act  of  tho  general  assembly  of  March  15, 1859, 
the  action  of  the  counties  that  had  moved  in  the  matter  of  normal  schools  was  legal- 
ized, and  provision  was  made  for  a  system  of  county  normal  schools  that  should  bo 
uniform  throughout  the  State.  Cook  County  imm^iately  proceeded  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  this  law,  and  at  once  to  place  the  school  on  a  more  permanent 
footing.  The  location  was  changed  to  Euglewood^^here  a  line  building,  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  contemplated,  has  been  erected.  The  design  of  this  school  is  strictly 
professional,  to  prepare  pupils  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  work  of  the  school- 
room. The  school  embraces  a  normal  department,  a  training  department,  and  high- 
school  department. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Tho  course  of  study  in  the  normal  department  covers  two  vears,.  the  first  year  being 
mainly  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  the  common-sohool  branches,  and  the  seccmd 
to  higher  mathematics  and  English  branches,  with  Latin  or  German.  Theory  and 
art  of  teaching,  and  practical  exercises,  continue  throughout  the  course. 

REQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are:  1.  Age,  for  males,  not  less  than  sixteen,  and  for 
females,  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 
3.  A  declaration  in  writing  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  Cook 
County  the  preference  in  all  offers  to  secure  the  services  of  the  teacher.  4.  Students 
entering  the  school  are  required  to  report  in  writing,  to  the  principal,  in  the  n)onth  of 
January  of  each  year  after  leaving  the  school,  where  they  have  been  teaching,  with 
what  success,  and  at  what  salary,  till  they  report  that  they  have  left  the  profession. 
The  tuition  is  free  to  residents  ot  Cook  County.    To  others  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $30  a 

gear.    The  school  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.    Since  its  opening  the  number  of  students 
as  been  as  follows:    Number  of  different  scholars  belouging,  1867-^68,  60;  1868-'69, 
79 ;  1869-'70,  83 ;  average  attendance,  18e7-'68,  41 ;  1868-?69,  64 :  1869-70, 71. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  belonged  to  the  school  since  its  organiza- 
tion is  153.  Of  these,  36  have  completed  tho  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  received 
diplomas. 

COUNTY  NORSfAL  SOHOOUB. 

Since  the  superintendent's  last  report  the  Cook  County  normal  school  and  the  Peoria 
County  normal  school,  both  of  which  had  been  previously  established,  have  been  so 
far  modified  in  their  organization  and  management  as  to  bring  them  fully  under  tho 
provisions  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  enable  counties  to  establish  county  normal 
schools,''  approved  March  15, 1869,  and  each  one  has  gone  steadily  and  successfully 
forward.  The  expectation  that  other  counties  would  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  and  establish  home  training  schools  of  limited  courses  of  study,  as 
a  feasible  and  economical  means  of  supplying  their  common  schools  with  teachers  of 
superior  att^iinments  and  qualifications,  has  not  yet  been  realized.  Several  other 
counties  have  had  tho  subject  under  consideration,  some  of  which  are  reported  to  be 
about  ready  to  organize  such  schools  under  the  act,  and  others  expect  to  do  so  when 
the  way  seems  clear.  There  is  reason  to  anticipate  tho  establishment  of  quite  a 
number  of  such  schools  at  an  early  date.  . 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  financial  affairs  of  this  institution  are  reported  in  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition. The  institution  is  free  from  debt,  and  has  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 
The  books,  records,  and  accounts  have  been  punctually  and  faithfully  kept,  and  in  an 
orderly  and  methodical  manner.  The  need  of  a  substantial  firo-proof  building,  for  the  safe- 
keeping  of  the  very  valuable  collection  now  in  the  museum  of  the  university,  is  urgent. 
The  estimated  value  of  these  collections  is  placed  by  competent  judges  at  $95,000.  Val- 
uable contributions  are  withheld  that  would  be  donated  if  they  could  be  deposited  in 
a  fire-proof  building.  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  when  visiting  the  university,  expressed 
great  satisfaction  as  he  examined  the  collections,  but  remarked  that ''  fire  ought  not 
to  have  so  great  a  temptation."  Additional  room  is  also  needed  for  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  these  collections. 

The  report  of  President  Edwards  states,  that  in  the  normal  department  tho  attend- 
ance for  the  term  was — gentlemen,  112 ;  ladies,  197.  In  the  high  school — gentlemen,  27 ; 
ladies,  25 ;  total,  52.  In  the  grammar  school — boys,  64 ;  girls,  41 ;  totsd,  105.  In  tho 
primary  school — boys,  18 ;  gins,  9 ;  total,  27.  In  tho  normal  department  the  gradu- 
ating class,  in  1870,  numbered  27. 

The  State  normal  university  has  been  in  existence  thirteen  years.  During  that  timo 
it  has  given  instruction  in  the  normal  department  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
amounting  in  average  to  one  and  a  half  years  each,  to  2,084  young  persons,  not  count- 
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ing  those  admitted  this  term.  Most  of  these  are  now,  probably,  teaching  lu  the  schools 
of  this  State.  Of  this  number,  145  have  received  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution 
in  that  department,  and  15  more  hare  graduated  in  the  high  school. 

Of  the  normal  graduates,  S9  only  are  not  teaching,  and  of  these,  6  are  deceased,  and 
13  are  ladies  who  have  married,  after  doing  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching.  This 
leaver  10  who  have  deliberately  left  the  profession,  or  less  than  7  per  cent.' of  the  whole 
number  of  normal  graduates.  And  even  of  these  there  were  none  who  did  no  teaching, 
and  many  taught  &t  a  number  of  years.    In  the  model  school,  instruction  has  been 

fiven  to  2,3G0  pupils,  of  whom,  as  above  stated,  15  have  received  the  diplomas  of  the 
igh  school. 

According  to  an  investigation,  previously  reported,  from  25  to  2!^  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools  become  teachers.  We  have  no  means  of 
definitely  ascertaining  the  precise  number  of  our  students  now  teaching  in  the  State. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at  800 ;  perhaps  the  additions  since  made  would  amount 
to  100  for  each  year  in  excess  of  the  withdrawals,  thus  leaving  now  in  the  field  as 
teachers  1,000  persons  from  the  normal  department  who  have  epjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  university  for  an  average  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSIT7. 

This  institution  has  been  established  since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  and  is  the 
result  of  very  general  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  in  southern  Illinois. 
Twelve  cities  and  towns  competed  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  university,  showing 
by  their  liberal  offers  a  remarkable  degree  of  interest  in  the  institution,  and  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  securing  it.  Carbondale,  in  Jackson 
County,  was  selected.  The  building  is  placed  in  nearly  the  center  of  a  lot  of  20  acres, 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  public  square.  It  is  209  feet  in  length,  with  wings  of  109  feet. 
It  is  about  completed  and  ready  for  use. 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITT. 

The  niiuois  Industrial  University  is  a  university  organized  in  the  interest  of  tho 
industrial  rather  than  of  the  professional  pursuits. 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  as  follows :  the  agricultural,  the  x>olytechnic,  the 
military,  and  the  department  of  chemistry  and  natural  sciences,  the  department  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  department  of  general  science  and  literature.  All  of  these  depart- 
ments and  courses  are  now  organized,  and  instruction  actually  commenced,  excepting 
in  those  of  mining  and  military  engineering.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  open  a 
course  of  instruction  for  mining  engineers,  and  it  is  lioped  that  some  aoditional  aid  from 
Congress  will,  ere  long,  enable  the  university  to  begin  instruction  in  military  engineering, 
for  which  there  has  arisen  an  unexpected  demand.  ' 

At  the  opening  oulv  a  few  students  entered,  and  these  being  of  the  lowest  grades, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  proposed  plan  appeared  in  the  actual  work,  and  much  publio 
apprehension  was  felt  lest  the  university  should  fail  to  meet  the  great  ends  of  the  law ; 
but  steadily,  as  class  after  class  has  advanced  to  the  more  direct  practical  work  of  the 
courses,  this  apprehension  has  given  way  to  almost  unqualified  praise,  and  all  see  now 
that  tho  plans  were  not  only  in  accordance  with  tho  law,  but  wisely  adapted  to  the 
objects  in  view.  The  larce  classes  which  have  already  entered  its  several  practical 
courses  proves  conclusively  that  it  is  meeting  a  felt  want  of  tho  State,  and  its  success 
in  the  instruction  of  these  adds  a  new  proof  to  the  value  of  poly  techuic  education,  and 
to  the  practicability  of  its  union  with  university  studies  anu  culture. 

Tlie  attendance  during  the  past  two  years  has  steadily  Increased,  term  by  term,  except 
in  spring  teru^s,  when  many  of  the  agricultural  students  return  to  work  upon  the  homo 
farm.  The  average  yearly  income  is  ^^,000.  The  conditions  of  admission  which  the  law 
requires  are,  first,  candidates  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  ^ears  of  age,  and,  second,  to 
l)ass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  ordinarily  taught  in  the 
common  schools.  All  studies  of  the  university  are  elective,  but  several  courses  have 
been  carefully  prepared  for  the  several  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  student  is  cx])ected 
to  follow  these  courses  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that 
every  student  shall  include  among  his  studies  some  of  those  belonging  especially  to  the 
industrial  arts.  All  labor  is  voluntary.  As  far  as  practicable,  tho  university  provides 
on  the  grounds,  gardens,  or  farms,  or  in  the  shops,  labor  for  all  who  wish  it,  and 
earnestly  request  all  to  join  its  labor  classes.  The  work  is  paid  for  (except  the  special 
shop  practice  of  the  students  in  mechanical  engineering)  at  8  cents  an  hour,  which 
may  be  increase<l,  in  cases  of  special  skill  and  fidelity,  to  12^  cents.  The  labor  is  reganled 
as  educational,  serving  to  give  practical  insight  and  skill,  and  to  promote  physical 
culture.  During  the  full  and  spring  terms  students  readily  pay  their  current  expenses 
by  their  labor.  In  the  winter  session  tho  work  is  not  so  abundant,  and  the  weather 
often  precludes  it  altogether.  Still  there  are  some  who  pay  their  way,  even  in  winter, 
by  their  work.    No  charge  is  made  for  tuition.    Incidental  fee,  $2  50  per  term,  or  $7  50 
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a  year.  All  students  pay  a  matricnlation  or  entrance  fee  of  $10  on  their  first  admission. 
Total  expense  for  year,  including  fees,  room-rent,  fuel,  lights,  boanl,  washing,  and  books, 
varying  from  $100  to  $200.  Complying  with  an  evident  public  feeling  and  desire,  the 
executive  committee,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  resolved  to  admit  female  students, 
and  though  but  a  few  days'  notice  was  given,  fifteen  young  ladies  passed  the  e::amina- 
tions  and  were  regularly  matriculated.  It  seems  desirable,  if  instruction  is  to  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  woman's  wants,  that  a  department  of  domestic  economy  shall  be  added 
at  an  early  day. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

In  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  absenteeism,  the  superintendent  remarks : 
"  The  report  for  1801-62  shows  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  children  due  at  school  during 
those  years  had  failed  to  make  any  use  whatever,  in  that  time,  of  public  or  private 
instruction.    The  reports  for  1863-'G4, 1865-'66,  18e7-'68,  aod  1869^70  show  a  some- 
what increased  degree  of  failure ;  the  average  percentage  of  absentees  for  Uie  past  ten 
years  being  about  19.  Now,  that,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  mean  that  some  nineteen  out  of 
every  hundred  school-eligible  children,  or  one  out  of  every  five  or  six,  have  not,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  been  so  much  as  enrolled  in  the  schools ;  have  not  even  shown  their 
faces  at'  a  school-house.    Appears  to  mean  that ;  in  reality,  however,  it  means  not  nearly 
BO  bad,  as  will  presently  be  shown.    But  it  does  mean  th.s  much,  and  let  every  legislator 
and  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  ponder  tho  meaning :  it  does  mean  that  ono 
dollar  out  of  every  five  or  six  dollars  raised  for  school  purposes  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  fallen  through  this  bad  leak  and  been  lost.    Nor  do  even  those  figures  exhibit  tho 
total  amount  of  loss.    One  out  of  every  five  or  six  not  enrolled,  not  in  school    so 
much  as  one  day ;  but  hundreds — ^yes,  thousands — who  were  enrolled,  but  who  were  not 
present  more  than  ten  days,  twentv  days,  a  month — and  so  upward — but  falling  short 
in  all  degrees  of  the  maximum,  the  six  and  a  half  months  the  schools  were  open. 
Absence,  truancy,  and  tardiness  are  to  be  reckoned,  all  three  together,  to  get  at  the 
real  amount  of  failure.    The  complete  statistics  show  that,  while  about  nineteen  out  of 
every  hundred  duo  there  have  not  appeared  at  school  at  all,  of  those  who  did  appear, 
not  more  than  sixty-five  out  of  the  hundred  have  been  in  regular  daily  attendance  during 
the  average  time  the  schools  were  open.    Of  children  due  at  school,  that  is  to  say,  of 
all  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  not  more  than  45  per  cent,  have 
been  in  regular  daily  attencmnce  during  the  school  time  provided  for  them  by  the 
State.    The  liberal  devise  of  funds  made  for  the  education  of  our  youth  has  accomplished 
less  than  one-half  what  it  had  power  to  accomplish."    •    •    *    «  b^j;  now,  uiK)n  the 
other  hand,  it  is  due  to  justice  and  to  truth  in  this  matter  that  certain  very  important 
counter  considerations  be  taken  into  view."  •    •    •  "  It  is  wise,  doubtless,  for  the  State 
to  make  provision  for  so  long  a  term  of  schooling— for  fifteen  years — rather  than  ton,  be- 
cause while  tho  entire  cost  of  the  system  is  by  a  very  trifie,  if  at  all,  increased  tberebv, 
largest  opportunity  is  given  to  those  of  lower  capacity,  and  to  those  who,  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness or  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  are  necessarily  absent  some  part  of  thoir  time,  to 
make  good  their  impaired  opportunity.    At  the  same  time,  for  the  apparent  increase  of 
absenteeism  so  occasioned,  neither  tho  free-school  system  nor  its  management  should 
be  held  blamablc.    It  is  out  of  the  largeness  of  the  State  liberality  that  this  appearance 
of  failure  comes.    She  prefers  (and  who  will  not  say  she  rightly  prefers  t  J  real  efficiency 
in  her  educational  facilities,  even  at  the  risk  of  apparent  failures,  to  a  fairer  appearance 
of  efficiency  without  tho  reality.    She  desires  for  the  dullest  and  for  the  least  fortnnato 
all  that  good  which  tho  brightest  and  the  the  best  situated  can  get  from  her  largess.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  limits  of  school  age  were  from  six  to  sixteen,  instead  of  from  six 
to  twenty-one,  tho  statistics  of  the  State  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  the  present  time, 
would  show  an  enrollment  of  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  census,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment,  which  would 
put  a  very  different  face  upon  the  outward  seeming  of  matters.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
from  seven-eights  to  nine^tenths  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  are 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.    A  further  and  very  large  subti*actiou  from 
the  apparent  loss  in  our  free-school  system  is  rendered  due  from  this  consideration    It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  pupils  are  absent  from  the  schools,  year  after  year,  through 
any  consecutive  sixteen  years.    This  year's  absentoes  may  have  been,  doubtless  were, 
a  very  large  number  of  those  present  in  the  schools  last  year,  or  the  year  before  last, 
and  will  be  again  within  the  coming  two  years.    Only  comparatively  few  of  them  keep 
clear  of  school  during  their  entire  eligibility ;  that  is,  from  the  time  they  were  six  years  of 
age  until  they  are  twenty-one.  So  that  while  the  schooling  of  many  remains  imperfect  in 
comparison  with  what  they  might  have  made  it  under  tho  facilities  which  the  State 
gave  them,  still  but  a  very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  our  children  remain  totally  un- 
schooled.   Almost  all,  without  exception,  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  are  toler- 
ably well  versed  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  so  are  fitted  for  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  life ;  are  put  upon  the  high  road  to  intelligence,  if  not  to  advanced 
culture."    »     *     •     "And  now,  in  testing  the  real  efficiency  of  our  free-school  system, 
the  measure  of  success  or  failure,  not  tho  numbers  who,  during  any  ono  year,  or  any 


two  years,  fail  tn  report  at  wh«ML  bac  the  aamlHfr  of  th«)ee  who.  pai»ui:c  tb«;ir  eiicire 
sixteen  dchoulahle  vean  within  tht*  State,  havft  nuJed  ro  obcriin  ac  lea^c  riic*  rtitlitueut^ 
<^an  education :  fiir  :h«*fte.  and  Air  them  alf>oe.  i^honlii  the  system.  «>rtbe  luana^uieur  oi 
it,  be  held  resptintnble.  Bat.  at»  hat»  already  been  <diiywn.  that  u umber  ih,  praccically. 
none  at  alL  The^e  remarks  are  not  made  with  any  ili2»puMDion  whatever  tu  ev^«f  th«» 
£ict.  9o  Aiily  bma:sht  out  ab«)ve.  that  oar  %hu«>l  sy!»tem.  a»  at  prewnt  ounc»tituted,  ouly 
|Kirtial]y  accomplishes  what  it  ban  real  power  to  accompJitdi.  but  only  to  ihow  tfaetnicb 
in  the  matter ;  that,  while  confetweilly  milinjx  in  mach.  tt  doe»  aluo  UTideuiably  ^Micveed 
in  moch.  All  .<sai!h  abatements  which  it  l»  potMible  to  make  beiuK  made,  the  qiiet<ti«»u 
still  remaina  a  great  and  a  perplexin;;;  (^aestion — bow  to  reduce  thisi  imuieune  evil  ol! 
absenteeiiun.  It'u  a  •^hame  ami  a  »in  tor  any  portion  at  alL  e«pei*ially  6>r  :»  Lar^  a 
portion  of  the  State':4  liberal  pniTision  tor  her  ehil«lren.  to  be  lot^t.  if.  ai^  m  mo»c  coulideutly 
wlieYed.  such  loiw  can  be  avoided.  It  b»  doabtfid  whether  any  thoruuf^h  preveucive  of 
this  evil  will  be  f«}and  "^hort  of  State  compoltuon.  The  theory  w  that  a  State  way  of 
right  do  whatever  La  esHential.  or  which  it  believer  to  be  eiwential.  to  its  own  precj^rva- 
tion,  welfare,  anil  pt^rpetnity  :  that  the  safifCy  and  continuance  of  a  republicau  ^verti- 
ment  reqnire  the  etincacion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  and  hence  that  a  State 
may  ri^htfolly  di>  whatever  may  be  foand  really  necewary  to  secure  that  end.  Thi:» 
is  the  rock  apon  which  the  whole  American  doctrine  of  free  public  education  by  State 
law  reatA  down,  firmly  and  immovably.  And  upon  the  Tielf-^fame  fouudatioti.  tu  virtue 
of  the  same  hi^  moral  and  p«>litical  necessity,  and  of  strictest  K>gical  se«|ueuce.  abides 
the  rij^ht  of  proviflinj^  for  compaLM>ry  attendance,  as  the  last  resort.  The  powers  and 
principles  involved  in  the  two  cases  are  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive,  interdepeudeut  and 
conterminoas.  and  mast,  in  the  lon}(  ran.  stand  or  fall  toother.  To  provide,  at  jf^at  ex- 
pense, by  the  supreme  anthority  of  the  State,  for  the  free  education  of  all  the  vouth  oi 
the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  all  at  liberty  to  reject  what  is  thus  provideil,  is  to 
allow  a  self-destructiTe  principle  to  lurk  in  the  Tery  citadel  of  the  whole  system.'* 

AS  K^EMFLL  DECADE. 

In  closing  his  report,  the  snperintendent  remarks  :  '*  The  decade  that  closes  with  this 
report  bxs  been  a  most  eventful  one.  It  has  witnessed  the  commencement,  )m.>^ressv 
and  clorte  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  live  years  of  peait>,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  nation  has  been  gathering  its  energies  for  the  great  future  that 
lies  bef»>re  it.  The  history  of  the  past  ten  years  is  crowded  with  facts  couivmiug  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  State,  hartlly 
less  noteworthy  and  memorable  than  those  which  have  marked  the  development  of 
other  public  interests  during  the  same  period. 

EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  EUROPE. 

"  In  the  Old  World  .the  movements  toward  popular  education  receivetl  a  signal  stimu- 
lus from  the  great  Exposition  of  the  Industries  of  All  Nations,  held  in  the  city  of  Taris 
in  the  year  Id^.  The  educational  reports,  documents,  and  statistics  siuit  to  that  cos- 
mopolitan congress  of  industries,  from  the  different  American  States,  ami  fhun  otlier 
nations  and  countries  having  systems  of  free  schools,  were  eagt^rly  sought  and  it»ml 
by  the  representatives  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  otYier  Kuix>p««au 
countries,  and  large  numbers  of  copies  were  distributed  thertHn\  and  in  many  iuHtanct^ 
republished  in  their  own  respective  languages.  England,  with  aniazouient  and  uhirni, 
found  herself  discomfited  in  her  own  chosen  field,  by  thesuiH^rior  skill  of  the  artisans 
of  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  and  that  her  hertnliary  prt*s- 
tige  was  gone  as  mistress  of  the  markets  of  the  world  in  a  large  lino  of  uianufm^turtHl 
articles,  in  the  production  of  which  she  had  been  without  a  rival.  An  immediate  in- 
vestigation was  instituted  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  into  the  eaumw  of  hor 
lost  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  the  conclnsion  iMcing  rt^achwl  that  shw 
had  iMjen  outstripped  in  consequence  of  the  supt»rior  general  intelligt^nce  and  cultuiv 
of  the  other  countries  named,  through  the  agency  of  their  common  soho<»lM,  it  was  at 
once  resolved  to  overhaul  and  reconstnict  her  own  inlucational  systi'm.  The  result  is, 
that,  within  the  year  now  closing,  proud,  conservative,  but  sagauious  Old  Knglnnd  htui 
actually  established  and  put  in  operation  a  general  system  of  common  hcIiooIh,  uiuui 
abroad  and,  in  the  main,  wise  and  liberal  basis.  Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy  art*  earn- 
estly moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  uinm  wlileh 
the  influence  of  these  examples  is  not  felt. 

''  In  the  United  States,  the  closiug  decade  has  witnessed  the  extension  of  the  principlo 
of  free  popular  education  into  nearly  every  commonwealth  of  the  republic.  Many 
State's,  in  which  common  schools  were  both  unknown  and  diHCountenanced  t«»n  years 
ago,  now  have  well-organized  By8t<^ms  of  free  popular  education  in  succeHshi)  o^iera- 
tion ;  while  measures  arc  in  progress  to  the  same  eflfect  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  ot  thu 
others.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  most  advanced  positions  yet  taken  on  thia 
continent  in  respect  to  popular  education  have  beon  assumed  by  somo  of  thu  lato 
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slavery-sconrged  and  battle-scarrefl  States  of  the  South.  The  provisions  made  for  tho 
education  of  the  frecdmcn  liave  been  npon  a  largo  and  i^eueral  scale,  and  tlic  results 
have  been,  upon  the  whole,  very  encouraging.  In  some  ot  the  States  of  the  South  the 
reports  show  remarkable  progress  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning,  on  the  part 
of  tho  freedmcn,  and,  as  a  class,  they  evince  an  aptitude  and  eagerness  in  the  acquisi- 
lion  of  knowledge,  where  fair  facilities  are  afforded  them,  which  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  they  will,  in  time,  become  intelligent,  industrions,  and  useful  citizens. 

^^The  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  is  another  event  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  general  educational  history  of  the  last  decade.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  opposition  which  that  Bureau  has  had  to  encounter  from  the  very 
beginning.  Its  province  is  simple,  and  clearly  defined  in  the  act  of  Congress  creating 
it,  and  no  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  man  can  deny  the  propriety  and  eminent  utility 
of  such  a  department  in  a  Government  like  ours,  depending  for  its  purity  and  per- 
petuity upon  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  people.  The  work  and  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information 
respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  The  Bureau  has  not  only  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  value,  and 
gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  intelligent  public,  but  it  has  also  received  tho 
recognition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  oi  the  President  himself,  who  thus 
alludes  to  it  in  his  late  message  to  Congress :  '  The  subjects  of  education  and  agricul- 
ture are  of  great  interest  to  the  success  of  our  republican  institutions,  happiness,  and 
frandeur  as  a  nation.  In  the  interest  of  one,  a  Bureau  has  been  established  in  the 
uterior  Department — the  Bureau  of  Education  ;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  other,  a 
separate  Department,  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that  great  general  good  is  to  follow 
from  the  operations  of  both  of  these  Bureaus,  if  properly  fostered.  I  cannot  commend 
to  your  careful  consideration  too  highly  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion and  Agriculture,  nor  urge  too  strongly  liberal  legislation  to  secure  their  efiiciency.' " 

nXINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

This  association  held  it«  annual  meeting  at  Iformal,  August  7  tu  19.  Over  two  hun- 
dred names  were  enrolled.  Although  the  list  has  been  larger  in  previous  years,  tho 
actual  workers  this  year  seemed  as  many  as  heretofore.  Exercises  were  conducted  by 
President  Edwards,.Dr.  Sewall ;  Professors  Hewett,  Metcalf,  Sletson,  Cook,  and  McCor- 
raick,  of  tho  normal  school ;  Dr.  George  Vasey,  curator  of  Natural  History  Society  ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Powell,  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Gove.  No  part  of  the  exer- 
cises excited  more  interest  than  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  new  school  law. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  several  of  tho  evening  lectures  were  omitted.  Pres- 
ident Edwards,  Dr.  SewaD,  and  P]X)fessor  Metcalf,  each  gave  an  evening  address.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  continuing  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  institute.  The  re])ort  of  the  committee  and  action  of  the  institute  in  this  matter 
will  be  announced  hereafter.  The  proceedings  of  the  institutes  of  1870  and  1871  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  catalogue  of  members,  in  one  pamphlet,  and  copies  mailed 
to  each  member. 

women's  hospital  medical  college. 

The  Women's  Hospital  Medical  College,  located  at  Chicago,  pnblished  during  the 
summer  its  second  annual  announcement.  The  trustees  and  faculty  congratulate 
themselves  upon  tho  success  which  has  attended  this  organization.  The  first  session 
was  attended  by  a  good  class  of  students,  whose  attainments  were  not  surpassed  by 
any  class  of  male  students.  The  number  of  students  during  the  session  of  1870-71  was 
17.    There  were  three  graduates. 

ILLINOIS  soldiers  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

Five  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  study.  The  graded  school  system,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  made  applicable,  is  adopted. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  proposes  to  equalize  the  pay  of  male  and  female 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

In  August  a  convention  was  held  at  Chicago  whose  object  was  "  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  and  practical  education."    The  chairman,  Dr.  Gregory,  regent  of  Illinois 
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iDdostrial  Uniyersity,  remarked  that  ^^  this  conyention  represented  an  interest  never 
before  represented  in  like  manner  in  tliis  country.  The  object  of  the  convention  was  to 
secure  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation,  and  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  exper- 
iments. In  this  country  the  business  was  now  and  raw.  There  were  many  things  to 
be  done,  about  which  the  only  light  they  had  came  to  them  from  over  the  water ;  con- 
sequently there  were  many  changes  to  be  made,  and  many  new  things  to  be  attempted." 

Several  speakers  were  strongly  in  favor  of  admitting  women  to  the  agricultural 
colleges.    The  commit  tee  on  experiments  reported  as  follows  : 

"The  field  of  experiment,  in  its  widest  sense,  in  relation  to  our  colleges  founded  on 
the  national  grant,  is  large,  and  crowded  with  work.    We  want — 

^^  1.  Meteorological  observations,  scientific  after  the  Smithsonian  plan,  and  practical 
like  those  of  the  signal  service. 

**  2.  Mechanical  experiments  in  strength  of  materials,  in  motive  powers,  in  trials  of 
agricultural  and  other  industrial  implements. 

"  3.  Experiments  in  physics,  especially  on  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  moisture  on  vegetable  life. 

"  4.  Experiments  in  industrial  chemistry,  such  as  analysis  of  soils,  of  clays,  and 
other  earths  used  in  the  arts ;  of  coals,  lime,  and  building-rocks ;  minerals,  mannres, 
plants  and  their  products,  and  of  animal  products. 

*^  5.  Experiments  and  observations  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

*'  6.  Ex[>eriments  with  soils,  in  their  drainage ;  pulverization  by  different  implements^ 
and  their  compaction ;  the  application  of  different  fertilizers  ;  the  variation  of  soils 
in  adjoining  plats,  their  continuous  cropping  without  manure,  and  their  irri^tion. 

**  7.  Experiments  in  special  culture  with  different  varieties  of  grasses,  grains,  roots, 
plants,  &c.,  with  variations  in  the  time,  distance,  and  depth  or  planting ;  modes  of 
cultivation,  harvestint;,  manuring ;  modes  of  propagation ;  and  with  diseases  and 
insects  affecting  plants. 

"8.  Exx)eriments  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  domestio  animals,  comparing  dif- 
ferent breeds  and  species,  their  diseases,  &c." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Eesolred,  That  the  strong  commendation  that  the  agricnltural  experiment  stations  of 
Europe  have  received  from  such  persons  as  Johnson  and  Liebig,  as  the  source  of  a 
large  amount  of  agricultural  science  and  practical  progress,  as  well  as  our  own  exam- 
inations iuto  the  subject,  make  us  believe  that  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  such 
station  in  each  State  would  be  universally  beneficial  to  agricultural  purposes. 

Besolved,  That  a  representative  from  each  of  the  States  in  which  an  institution  based 
on  the  national  grant  has  been  founded  be  appointed  by  the  president,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures  for  the  speedy 
establishment  of  such  stations  throughout  the  country. 

LFrom  the  Chicago  Schoolmaater  of  September,  1871.] 

ILLINOIS  SOCIETT  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

This  society  met  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  Jnl^,  1871.  The  advisability  of  a  compulsory 
school  law  was  discussed,  and  various  opinions  expressed  pro  and  coRj  and  finally  the 
resolution  in  favor  of  such  law  was  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  in 
response  to  queries  respecting  the  method  of  teaching  the  phonetic  system  in  St.  Louis, 
stated  that  by  this  method  one-half  the  time  is  saved,  better  articulation  secured,  and 
spelling  improved.  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts  read  a  paper  on  '*  High-school  membersnip ;" 
Miss  Frances  Millard,  upon  "  People  of  whom  more  mi^ht  be  made;''  and  Mrs.  (General 
Beverage  spoke  upon  the  '^  Womairs  Educational  Association  of  Evanston."  Mr.  Powell 
continued  the  discussion  of  high-school  work.  Superintendent  Crosby  read  a  paper 
upon  ^'  Superintendent's  work :  what  is  it,  and  how  shidl  it  be  donef^  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  proposed  school  law,  now  pending  in  the  legisiatore, 
and  to  suggest  changes  in  it. 
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Hon.  Nbwton  Batsman,  Superintendent  of  PMio  Instruction. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  SCHOOLS,  (ELECTED  NOVEMBER  2,  1869.) 


Counties. 


Names. 


Poet-offices. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond..: 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 1. 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douclas 

DuFage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin ^ 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

JeJQrerson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane ^ 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin  ...i 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Masbac 


John  H.  Black 

John  C.White 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes 

William  H.  Durham 

Hon.  John  P.  Richmond 

Rev.  Albert  Etheridge 

Solomon  Lammy «. . . 

James  E.  Millard 

Harvey  Tate 

Thomas  R.  Leal 

William  F.  Gorrell 

William  T.  Adams 

Charles  H.  Murray.. 

Solomon  B.  Wyle 

Rev.  Stephen  J.  Bovell.... 

AlbertG.  Lane 

Samuel  A.  Burner 

William  E.  Lake 

Horace  P.  Hall 

Francis  M.  Vanlue 

Samuel  T.  Callaway 

Charles  W.  Richmond 

Andrew  J.  Mapes 

Levinus  Harris 

Sylvester  F.  Gilmore 

David  H.  Mays 

James  Brown. 

Robert  R.  Link 

Horatio  J.  Benton 

Nathaniel  P.  Holderby 

Caleb  A.  Worley 

Hiram  C.  Goold 

George  B.  Robinson 

Rev.  W^Uliam  Griffin 

John  Jack 

R.  P.  Randall 

Henry  S.  Comstock 

L.  T.  Hewins 

John  Ford 

P.  S.  McLaughlin 

George  W.  Johnson 

Charles  H.  Knapp 

George  W.  Pepoon 

Robert  M.  Fisher 

George  B.  Charles 

Riev.  Frederick  W.  Beecher 

John  R.  Marshall 

Frederick  Christianer 

Byron  L.  Carr 

George  S.  Wedgwood 

Ozias  V.  Smith 

James  H.  Preston 

H.  H.Hill 

Levi  T.  Regan 

Oscar  F.  McKim 

Fletcher  H.  Chapman 

John  Weaver 

James  McHaney 

Thomas  J.  Show 

Henry  H.  Moose 

William  H.  Scott 


Quincy. 

Cairo. 

Old  Ripley. 

Belvidere. 

Mount  Sterling. 

Princeton. 

Hardin. 

Lanark. 

Virginia. 

Urbana. 

Taylorville. 

Marshall. 

Clay  City. 

Trenton. 

Ashmore. 

Chicago. 

Robinson. 

Majority  Point. 

Sycamore. 

Clinton. 

Tuscola. 

Naperville. 

Paris. 

Albion. 

Effiucham. 

Yandalia. 

Pax  ton. 

Benton. 

Lewistown. 

Ridgway. 

CarroUton. 

Morris. 

McLeansboro'. 

Carthage. 

Elizabethtown. 

Olena. 

Cambridge. 

Oakalla. 

Murphysboro*. 

Newton. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Jerseyville. 

Warren. 

Vienna. 

Aurora. 

Kankakee. 

Yorkville. 

Abingdon. 

Waukegan. 

La  Salle. 

Lawrenceville. 

Amboy. 

Pontiac. 

Lincoln. 

Decatur. 

Carlinville. 

Edwardsville. 

Salem. 

Varna. 

Havana. 

Metropolis. 


ILLINOIS. 
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County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  ^. — CoDtinaed. 


Coanties. 


McDonongh 
McHonry  ... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morcan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph  .. 
Richland.  .. 
Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 
Schuyler  ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson 
Tazewell . . . 

Union 

Vermilion  .. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside . . 

Will 

Williamson  . 
Winnebago  , 
Woodford .  - 


Names. 


Lloyd  H.  Coi)eland 

Gardner  S.  South  worth 

John  Hull 

William  H.  Berry 

Frederick  W.  Livingston 

Joseph  W.  Rickert 

Rev.  Hiram  L.  Gregory 

Samuel  M.  Martin 

David  F.  Steams 

Edwanl  L.  Wells 

N.  E.  Worthington 

B.  G.  Roots 

Caleb  A.  Tatman 

John  N.  Dowell 

Theodore  Steyor 

James  H.  Brown 

A.  W.  Durley 

Robert  P.  Thompson 

John  C.  Scott 

Mansfield  M.  Sturgeon 

Frederic  F.  Johnson 

Warren  Burgett 

Jonathan  R.  Neill 

James  Callans 

Anthony  T.  Hall 

Bartlett  G.  Hall 

James  P.  Slade , 

Isaac  F.  Klecknor 

Stephen  K.  Hatfield ' 

Philip  H.  Kroh 

John  W.  Parker 

James  Leeds 

James  B.  Donnell 

Alden  C.  Hillman , 

William  A.  Vernon 

James  I.  McClintock 

Michael  W.Smith 

Salmon  O.  Simonds , 

Au^stus  N.Lodge ., 

Archibald  Andrew 

William  H.Gardner 


Post-offices. 


Bnshnell. 

Wootlstock. 

Bloomington. 

Petersburg. 

Koithsbnrg. 

Waterloo. 

Irving. 

Jacksonville. 

Sullivan. 

Ore^n. 

Peoria. 

Tamaroa. 

Monticello. 

Pittsfield. 

Golconda. 

Mound  City. 

Hennepin. 

Chester. 

Olney. 

Rock  Island. 

Harrisbure. 

Springfield. 

RushviUe. 

Winchester. 

ShelbyviUe. 

Toulon. 

Belleville. 

Freeport. 

Tremont. 

Jonesboro*. 

Danville. 

Friendsvillo. 

Monmouth. 

Nashville. 

Rinard. 

Carmi. 

Morrison. 

Joliet. 

Marion. 

Rockford. 

Panola. 
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IKTDIAKrA. 

From  the  fifth  bionnial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  years 
ending  August  31/1869,  and  August  30, 1870,  made  December  31, 1870;  Hon.  Barna 
has  C.  Hobos,  superintendent, 

1869.  1870. 

Population  of  the  state. 1,680,637 

Number  of  children  between  six   and  twenty-one 

yearsofage 610,654                  619  6*^7 

Number  of  white  children  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age 610,654                   612,090 

Number  of  color^  children  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age 7,537 

Number  of  cities 44                           34 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 8, 692                      8, 861 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were   taught 

within  the  year 8,604                       8,759 

Number  of  pupils  attending  primary  schools 447, 4 16                  450, 282 

Number  of  pupils  attending  high  schools 12, 50*2                    12, 245 

Average  daily  attendance  in  primarv  schools 284, 552                  281 ,  912 

Average  daily  attendance  in  high  schools 8, 619                      9, 177 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days 92                           97 

Average  in  months  of  twenty  days  each 4. 6                         4.8 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 6,730                      7,104 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 4, 274                      4, 722 

Number  of  male  teachers  licensed 4, 986                      5, 288 

Number  of  female  teachers  licensed 3, 452                      3, 765 

Number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  year 405                         498 

Total  number  of  school-houses 8,661                      8,827 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  library 285, 100                  276, 799 

Number  of  private  schools  taught  in  public  school- 
houses 1,621                      1,291 

Average  daily  compensation  of  male  teachers  in  pri- 
mary schools $187                      $185 

Average  monthly  com][>ensation  of  male  teachers  in 

primary  schools 37  40                      37  00 

Average  daily  compensation  of  female  teachers  in 

primary  schools 141                        140 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  female  teachers 

in  primary  schools 28  20                      28  00 

Average   daily  compensation    of  male   teachers  in 

high  schools 3  79                        3  96 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in 

highschools 75  80                      79  29 

Average  daily  compensation  of  female  teachers  in 

high  schools 1  93                        3  18 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  female  teachers 

in  high  schools 38  60                      63  60 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  per  month,  in 

both  grades 1  32 

Amount  expended  for  tuition 1, 685, 915  04          1, 810, 866  53 

Total  value  of  school  property 6,577,258  33          7,282,639  30 

Amount  of  special  school  revenue  expended  within 

the  year 1,074,421  27          1,155,883  30 

Amount  paid  to  trustees  for  managing  educational 

matters 49,237  76               52,727  92 

PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  report  states :  "  The  condition  of  our  public  schools  and  of  general  education  was 
never  more  flattering  than  at  present.  Our  aca<lemic8  and  colleges  wore  never  better 
filled  nor  more  efficiently  conducted.  Education  in  our  schools  is  constantly  assuming 
a  higher  standard.  The  interest  awakened  by  county  institutes,  and  the  iniprovod 
methods  which  have  been  introduced  by  many  of  our  enterprising  teachers,  who  have 
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Bonght  the  advantages  of  the  best  normal  schools  of  other  States,  have  revolution ized 
the  imperlcct  systems  of  the  past.  The  log  school-houses,  with  thin  oilcd-papcr  win- 
dows, puncheon  floors,  and  clapboard  roofs,  are  rarely  seen  by  the  traveler.  In  their 
places  now  appear  the  neat  frame  or  the  more  substantial  brick,  furnished  within  with 
elegant  and  comfortable  seats  and  desks.  Our  cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  giving 
abundant  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  their  public  schools  bv  the  superior  edifices 
that  are  everywhere  found,  or  are  being  erected  in  their  support.'' 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  common-school  and  other  funds  held  by  counties  appear  to  be  safely  invested 
and  well  secured  by  mortgage  on  landed  estate.  But  auditors  are  much  embarrassed 
in  their  etforts  to  renew  mortgages,  or  to  collect  when  the  time  of  loan  matures.  The 
borrower  claims  that  auditors  and  commissioners  ought  to  be  indulgent  and  contented 
when  there  are  ample  securities,  without  pressing  a  collection  or  renewal.  A  general 
desire  is  felt  for  relief  by  more  positive  and  more  mandatory  law  in  this  particular. 

The  increase  of  our  school  fund  will  not  probably  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population.  Our  dependence  for  the  increased  support  of  public  schools  miist  be  found 
in  taxation.  Our  people  are  becoming  leas  averae  to  this.  In  many  portions  of  the 
State  trustees  have  levied  a  township  tax  fdr  that  purpose,  and  tind  that  regular 
schools  from  six  to  ten  months — giving  summer  as  well  as  winter  schools  in  rural  dis- 
tricts— result  in  general  satisfaction. 

It  is  stated  that  in  many  cases  trustees  are  induced  to  apply  the  funds  for  tuition  to 
building  purposes,  to  the  improvement  of  roads,  building  of  bridges,  or  to  meet  their 
own  private  wants. 

The  superintendent  recommends  such  alterations  in  the  school  law  as  will,  by  attach- 
ing sufficient  penalties,  secure  the  school  revenues  as  a  sacred  fund,  for  the  tuition  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  that  cannot  be  appropriated  with  impunity  to  any  other  purx)ose. 

THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAW 

recommended  by  the  superintendent  embrace,  among  others,  one  which  will  place 
qualiiied  examiners  at  the  head  of  the  county  work,  who  will  give  their  entire  time  to 
such  counties  as  have  a  population,  and  make  their  wages  such  as  will  atford  them  a 
competent  support. 

Another  is :  "A  general  reorganization  of  the  university  system,  with  a  view  to  a 
larger  and  fuller  system  of  education,  in  such  a  way  as  will  blend  all  our  State  insti- 
tutions and  make  them  parts  of  one  system,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  look  to  a 
full  and  comjdete  State  university." 

And  another:  *'  To  make  the  certificate  given  by  the  fa«ulty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  for  the  common-school  course  equivalent  to  a  certificate  issued  by  a  county 
examiner,  and  be  legal  authority  lor  the  holder  to  teach  throughout  the  State;  and 
their  certificate  for  a  full  nonn'al-school  course,  the  equivalent  of  a  State  certificate 
issued  by  the  State  board  of  education." 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  most  counties  there  has  been  a  generous  disposition  shown  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  colored  schools.  These  schools  have  given  very  satisfactory'  evidence 
of  the  strong  desire  of  the  colored  population,  both  parents  and  children,  to  avail 
theuLselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afibrded  them.  In  some  localities  there  has  been 
an  evident  neglect,  on  the  part  of  trustees,  to  secure  them  the  privileges  as  the  law 
provides.  The  colored  cliihlren,  who  are  too  few  in  number  to  make  a  separate  school, 
and  whom  ]»rejudice  excludes  from  the  white  schools,  are  compellexl  to  grow  up  uned- 
ucated. For  these  the  law  fails  adequately  to  provide.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  may  come  when  color  shall  not  disinherit  either  the  sons  or  the  daughters  of  the 
Stat<*,  by  denying  them  their  constitutional  rights.  States  are  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  as  well  as  of  the  strong. 

COUNTY    SUPERVISION. 

Indiana  being  without  county  supervision,  this  subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  the 
superinteudent.  The  success  of  any  co-oi>erative  work,  it  is  remarked,  must  dei)end 
largely  ujion  careful  and  competent  inspection.  Some  one  must  be  at  the  head  wlio  is 
familiar  with  the  work  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  management 
of  public  schools.  Every  successful  State  has  been  led,  by  neccssitv,  to  adopt  county 
and  city  snperintendency.  Some  States  have  adopted  it,  and,  fearful  of  its  expense, 
have  for  a  time  abandoned  it,  and,  finding  it  indispensable,  have  pennanently  resumed 
it.    This  system  is  now  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  twenty-three  of  the  States  and 
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a  year.  All  btudents  pay  a  matriculation  or  entrance  fee  of  $10  on  their  first  admission. 
Total  expense  foryear,  including  fees,  room-rent,  fuel,  lights,  board,  washing,  and  books, 
varying  from  $100  to  $200.  Complying  with  an  evident  public  feeling  aild  desire,  tho 
executivo  committee,  at  tho  opening  of  the  fall  term,  resolved  to  admit  female  students, 
and  though  but  a  few  days'  notice  was  given,  fifteen  young  ladies  passed  tho  e::umina- 
tions  and  were  regularly  matriculated.  It  seems  desirable,  if  instruction  is  to  bo  i^ro- 
vided  to  meet  Avoman's  wants,  that  a  department  of  domestic  economy  shtdl  be  added 
at  an  early  day. 

ABSEXTEEISM. 

In  respect  to  tho  extent  of  the  evil  of  absenteeism,  the  supen'ntendent  remarks : 
"  The  report  for  18Cl-'62  shows  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  children  due  at  school  dnriug 
those  years  had  failed  to  make  any  use  whatever,  in  that  time,  of  public  or  private 
instruction.    The  reports  for  1863-'(>4,  I865-'66,   1867-^68,  nod  I869--70  show  a  some- 
what increased  degree  of  failure ;  the  average  percentage  of  absentees  for  Uio  past  ten 
years  being  about  19.  Now,  that,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  mean  that  some  nineteen  out  of 
every  hundred  school-eligible  children,  or  one  out  of  every  five  or  six,  have  not,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  been  so  much  as  enrolled  in  the  schools ;  have  not  even  shown  their 
faces  at-  a  school-house.    Appears  to  mean  that ;  in  reality,  however,  it  means  not  nearly 
BO  bad,  as  will  presently  be  snown.    But  it  does  mean  th.8  much,  and  let  every  legislator 
and  every  citizen  of  tho  commonwealth  ponder  the  meaning :  it  does  mean  that  one 
dollar  out  of  every  five  or  six  dollars  raised  for  school  purposes  in  tho  last  ten  years 
has  fallen  through  this  bad  leak  and  been  lost.    Nor  do  oven  those  figures  exhibit  tho 
total  amonnt  of  loss.    One  out  of  every  five  or  six  not  enrolled,  not  in  school   so 
much  as  one  day;  but  hundreds — ^yes,  thousands — who  were  enrolled,  but  who  were  not 
present  more  than  ten  days,  tAventy  days,  a  month— and  so  upward— but  falling  short 
in  all  degrees  of  the  maximum,  the  six  and  a  half  months  the  schools  were  open. 
Absence,  truancy,  and  tardiness  are  to  be  reckoned,  all  three  together,  to  get  at  the 
real  amount  of  failure.-    The  complete  statistics  show  that,  while  about  nineteen  out  of 
every  hundred  duo  there  have  not  appeared  at  school  at  all,  of  those  who  did  a)>p(Nir, 
not  more  than  sixty-five  out  of  the  hundred  have  been  in  regular  daily  attendance  during 
the  average  time  the  schools  were  open.    Of  children  due  at  school,  that  is  to  say,  of 
all  iu  tho  State  l)etween  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  not  more  than  45  per  cent,  have 
been  in  regular  daily  atten£inco  during  the  school  time  provided  for  them  by  tho 
State.    The  liberal  devise  of  funds  madofor  the  education  of  our  youth  has  accompliHhed 
less  than  one-half  what  it  had  power  to  accomplish."    •    •    •    «  j^xii  now,  upon  tho 
other  hand,  it  is  due  to  justice  and  to  truth  in  this  matter  that  certain  very  im^wrtant 
counter  considerations  be  taken  into  view."  •    *    *  "  It  is  wise,  doubtless,  for  the  State 
to  make  provision  for  so  long  a  term  of  schooling— for  fifteen  years — rather  than  ten,  be- 
cause while  tho  entire  cost  of  the  system  is  by  a  very  trifle,  if  at  all,  increased  thereby, 
largest  opportunity  is  given  to  those  of  lower  capacity,  and  to  those  who,  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness or  of  the  iwverty  of  theic  parents,  are  necessarily  absent  some  part  of  thf^ir  time,  to 
make  good  their  impaired  opi>ortunity.    At  the  same  time,  for  tho  apparent  increase  of 
absenteeism  so  occasioned,  neither  the  free-school  system  nor  its  management  should 
be  held  blamable.    It  is  out  of  the  largeness  of  the  State  liberality  that  this  appearance 
of  failure  comes.    She  prefers  (and  who  will  not  say  she  rightly  prefers  ?)  real  efficiency 
in  her  educational  facilities,  even  at  the  risk  of  apparent  failures,  to  a  fairer  appearance 
of  efficiency  without  the  reality.    She  desires  for  the  dullest  and  for  the  least  fortunate 
all  that  good  which  the  brightest  and  the  the  best  situated  can  get  from  her  largess.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  limits  of  school  ago  were  from  six  to  sixteen,  instead  of  from  six 
to  twenty-one,  the  statistics  of  the  State  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  the  present  time, 
would  show  an  enrollment  of  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  census,  and  au 
average  daily  attendance  of  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment,  which  would 
put  a  very  different  face  upon  the  outward  seeming  of  matters.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
from  seven-eights  to  nine^tenths  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Stat<»  are 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.    A  further  and  A-ery  large  snbti-actiou  from 
the  apparent  loss  in  our  free-school  system  is  rendered  due  from  this  consideration    It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  pupils  are  absent  from  the  schools,  year  after  year,  through 
any  consecutive  sixteen  years.    This  yearns  absentees  may  have  been,  doubtless  were, 
a  very  large  number  of  those  present  in  the  schools  last  year,  or  the  year  before  last, 
and  will  bo  again  within  the  coming  two  years.    Only  comparatively  few  of  them  keep 
clear  of  schoolduringUieir  entire  eligibility ;  that  is,  from  the  time  they  were  six  years  of 
age  until  they  ore  twenty-one.  So  that  while  the  schooling  of  many  remains  imperfect  in 
comparison  with  what  they  might  have  made  it  under  the  facilities  which  the  State 
gave  them,  still  but  a  very  inconsiderable  fniction  of  our  children  remain  totally  un- 
schooled.   Almost  all,  without  exception,  are  taught  to  reml  and  write,  and  are  toler- 
ably well  versed  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  so  are  fitted  for  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  life ;  are  put  upon  the  high  road  to  intelligence,  if  not  to  advanced 
culture.^'    »     »     •    "  A.mi  now,  in  testing  the  real  ofliciency  of  our  free-school  system, 
the  measure  of  success  or  failure,  not  the  numbers  who,  during  any  one  year,  or  any 
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two  years,  fail  to  repoi*t  at  Bcbool,  but  the  nnmber  of  those  who,  passing  their  entire 
sixteen  schoolable  years  within  the  State,  have  failed  to  obtain  at  least  the  rndinieuts 
of  an  education :  for  these,  and  for  them  alone,  should  the  system,  or  the  management  of 
it,  be  held  responsible.  But,  as  has  already  been  shown,  that  number  is,  pi-actically, 
none  at  all.  These  remarks  are  not  made  with  any  disposition  whatever  t-o  evade  the 
fact,  so  fully  brought  out  above,  that  our  school  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  oulv 
partially  accomplishes  what  it  has  real  power  to  accomplish,  but  only  to  show  the  truth 
m  the  matter ;  that,  while  confessedly  failing  in  much,  it  does  also  undeniably  succeed 
in  much.  All  such  abatements  which  it  is  possible  to  make  being  made,  the  question 
still  remains  a  great  and  a  perplexing  question — how  to  reduce  this  immense  evil  of 
absenteeism.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  for  anv  portion  at  all,  especially  for  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Stat<^'s  liberal  provision  for  her  children,  to  be  lost,  if,  as  is  most  confidently 
believed,  such  loss  can  be  avoided.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thorough  preventive  of 
this  evil  will  be  found  short  of  State  compulsion.  The  theory  is  that  a  State  may  of 
right  do  whatever  is  essential,  or  which  it  believes  to  be  essential,  to  it«  own  preserva- 
tion, welfare,  and  pori)etuity  ;  that  the  safety  and  continuance  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment require  the  education  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and  hence  that  a  State 
may  rightfully  do  whatever  may  be  found  really  necessary  to  secure  that  end.  This 
is  the  rock  upon  which  the  whole  American  doctrine  of  free  public  education  by  State 
law  rests  down,  firmly  and  immovably.  And  upon  the  self-same  foundation,  in  virtue 
of  the  same  high  moral  and  political  necessity,  and  of  strictest  logical  sequence,  abides 
the  right  of  providing  for  compulsory  attendance,  as  the  last  resort.  The  powers  and 
principles  involved  in  the  tWo  cases  are  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive,  interde{>endent  and 
conterminous,  and  must,  in  the  long  run,  stand  or  fall  together.  To  provide,  at  great  ex- 
pense, by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State^  for  the  free  education  of  all  the  vouth  of 
the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  all  at  Lberty  to  reject  what  is  thus  provi(!ed,  is  to 
iUlow  a  self- destructive  principle  to  lurk  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  whole  system." 

AN  EVENTFUL  DECADE. 

In  closing  his  report,  the  superintendent  remarks  :  ^^  The  decade  that  closes  with  this 
report  has  been  a  most  eventful  one.  It  has  witnessed  the  commencement,  progress, 
and  close  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  five  years  of  peace,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  nation  has  been  gathering  its  energies  for  the  great  future  that 
lies  before  it.  The  history  of  the  past  ton  years  is  crowded  with  facts  concerning  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  State,  hardly 
less  noteworthy  and  memorable  than  those  which  have  marked  the  development  of 
other  public  interests  during  the  same  period. 

EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  EUROPE. 

"  In  the  Old  World  .the  movements  toward  popular  education  received  a  signal  stimu- 
lus from  the  great  Exposition  of  the  Industries  of  All  Nations,  held  in  the  city  of  Paris 
in  the  year  1867.  The  educational  reports,  documents,  and  statistics  sent  to  that  cos- 
mopolitan congress  of  industries,  from  the  different  American  States,  and  from  other 
nations  and  countries  having  systems  of  free  schools,  were  eagerly  sought  and  read 
by  the  representatives  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  large  numbers  of  copies  were  distributed  therein,  and  in  many  instances 
republished  in  their  own  respective  languages.  England,  with  amazement  and  alarm, 
found  herself  discomfited  in  her  own  chosen  field,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  artisans 
of  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  and  that  her  herediary  pres- 
tige was  gone  as  mistress  of  the  markets  of  the  world  in  a  large  line  of  manufactured 
articles,  in  the  production  of  which  she  had  been  without  a  rival.  An  immediate  in- 
vestigation was  instituted  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  into  the  causes  of  her 
lost  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  the  conclusion  being  reached  that  she 
had  been  outstripped  in  consequence  of  the  superior  general  intelligence  and  culture 
of  the  other  countries  named,  through  the  agency  of  their  common  schools,  it  was  at 
once  resolved  to  overhaul  and  reconstruct  her  own  educational  system.  The  result  is, 
that,  within  the  year  now  closing,  proud,  conservative,  but  sagacious  Old  England  has 
actually  established  and  put  in  operation  a  general  system  or  common  schools,  upon 
a  broad  and,  in  the  main,  wise  and  liberal  basis.  Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy  are  earn- 
estly moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  is  not  i  country  in  Europe  upon  which 
the  influence  of  these  examples  is  not  felt. 

**  In  the  United  States,  the  closing  decade  has  witnessed  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  fre^  popular  education  into  nearly  every  commonwealth  of  the  republic.  Many 
States,  in  which  common  schools  were  both  unknown  and  discountenanced  ten  years 
ago,  now  have  well-organized  systems  of  free  popular  education  in  successful  o^^era- 
tion ;  while  measures  are  in  progress  to  the  same  efiect  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
others.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  most  advanced  positions  yet  taken  on  this 
continent  in  respect  to  popular  education  have  been  assumed  by  some  of  the  late 
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slavery -sconrged  and  battlo-scarrerl  States  of  the  South.  The  provisions  made  for  tho 
education  of  tho  freedmen  have  been  upon  a  largo  and  general  scale,  and  tho  results 
have  been,  upon  tho  whole^  very  encouraging.  In  some  ot  the  States  of  the  South  the 
reports  show  remarkable  progress  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning,  on  the  part 
of  the  freedmen,  and,  as  a  class,  they  evince  an  aptitude  and  eagerness  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  where  fair  facilities  are  afforded  them,  wEich  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  tliey  will,  in  time,  become  intelligent,  industrions,  and  useful  citizens. 

"The  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  is  another  event  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  general  educational  history  of  tho  last  decade.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  extraordmary  opposition  which  that  Bureauhashad  to  encounter  from  the  very 
beginning.  Its  province  is  simple,  and  clearly  defined  in  the  act  of  Congress  creating 
it,  and  no  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  man  can  deny  the  propriety  and  eminent  utility 
of  such  a  department  in  a  Government  like  ours,  depending  for  it-s  purity  and  per- 
])otuity  upon  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  people.  The  work  and  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  tho  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information 
respecting  t)ie  organization  and  management  of  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  The  Bureau  has  not  only  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  value,  and 
gained  tho  respect  and  confidence  of  tho  intelligent  public,  but  it  has  also  received  the 
recognition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  or  the  President  himself,  who  thus 
alludes  to  it  in  his  lato  message  to  Congress  :  '  Tho  subjects  of  education  and  agricul- 
ture are  of  great  interest  to  the  success  of  our  republican  institutions,  happiness,  and 
frandeur  as  a  nation.  In  the  interest  of  one,  a  Bureau  has  been  established  in  the 
nterior  Department — the  Bureau  of  Education  ;  and  in  tho  interest  of  the  other,  a 
separate  Department,  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that  great  general  good  is  to  follow 
from  the  operations  of  both  of  these  Bureaus ,  if  properly  fostered.  I  cannot  commend 
to  your  careful  consideration  too  highly  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion and  Agriculture,  nor  urge  too  strongly  liberal  legislation  to  secure  their  efficiency.' " 

nXINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

This  association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Iformal,  August  7  tc  19.  Over  two  hun- 
dred names  were  enrolled.  Although  the  list  has  been  larger  in  previous  years,  the 
actual  workers  this  year  seemed  as  many  as  heretofore.  Exercises  were  conducted  by 
President  Edwanls,.Dr.  Sewall ;  Professors  Hewett,  Metcalf,  Sletson,  Cook,  and  McCor- 
mick,  of  the  normal  school ;  Dr.  George  Vasey,  curator  of  Natural  History  Society  ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Powell,  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Gove.  No  part  oi  the  exer- 
cises excited  more  interest  than  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  new  school  law. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  several  of  tho  evening  lectures  were  omitted.  Pres- 
ident Edwards,  Dr.  SewaU,  and  Professor  Metcalf,  each  gave  an  evening  address.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  continuing  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  institute.  The  report  of  the  committee  and  action  of  the  institute  in  this  matter 
will  be  announced  hereafter.  The  proceedings  of  the  institutes  of  1870  and  1871  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  catalogue  of  members,  in  one  pamphlet,  and  copies  mailed 
to  each  member. 

women's  hospital  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Women's  Hospital  Medical  College,  located  at  Chicago,  published  during  the 
summer  its  second  annual  announcement.  Tho  trustees  and  facultv  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  this  organization.  The  first  session 
was  attended  by  a  good  class  of  students,  whose  attainments  were  not  surpassed  by 
any  class  of  male  students.  The  number  of  students  during  the  session  of  1870-'71  was 
17.    There  were  three  graduates. 

ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

Five  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  study.  The  graded  school  system,  bo  far  as  it  can 
be  made  applicable,  is  adopted. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  proposes  to  equalize  the  pay  of  male  and  female 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

In  August  a  convention  was  held  at  Chicago  whose  object  was  "  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  and  practical  education."    The  chairman,  I)r.  Gregory,  regent  of  Illinois 
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iDdostrial  Univergity,  remarked  that  "  this  convention  represented  an  interest  never 
before  represented  in  like  manner  in  this  country.  The  object  of  the  convention  was  to 
secure  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation,  and  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  exper- 
iments. In  this  country  the  business  was  new  and  raw.  There  were  many  things  to 
be  done,  about  which  the  only  light  they  had  came  to  them  from  over  the  water ;  con- 
sequently there  were  many  changes  to  be  made,  and  many  now  things  to  be  attempted." 

Several  speakers  were  strongly  in  favor  of  admitting  women  to  the  agricultural 
colleges.    The  committee  on  experiments  reported  as  follows  : 

**  The  field  of  experiment,  in  its  widest  sense,  in  relation  to  our  colleges  founded  on 
the  national  grant,  is  large,  and  crowded  with  work.    We  want — 

**  1.  Meteorological  observations,  scientific  after  the  Smithsonian  plan,  and  practical 
like  those  of  the  signal  service. 

'*2.  Mechanical  experiments  in  strength  of  materials,  in  motive  powers,  in  trials  of 
agricultural  and  other  industrial  implements. 

"  3.  Experiments  in  physics,  especially  on  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  moisture  on  vegetable  life. 

**  4.  Experiments  in  industrial  chemistry,  such  as  analysis  of  soils,  of  clays,  and 
other  earths  used  in  the  arts ;  of  coals,  lime,  and  building-rocks ;  minerals,  manures, 
plants  and  their  products,  and  of  animaJ  products. 

*^  5.  Exx>erimeuts  and  observations  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

*'  6.  Exi)erimeuts  with  soils,  in  their  drainage ;  pulverization  by  different  implements, 
and  their  compaction ;  the  application  of  different  fertilizers  ;  the  variation  of  soils 
in  adjoining  plats,  their  continuous  cropping  without  manure,  and  their  irri^tion. 

*'  7.  Experiments  in  special  culture  with  different  varieties  of  grasses,  grains,  roots, 
plants,  &c.,  with  variations  in  the  time,  distance,  and  depth  or  planting ;  modes  of 
cultivation,  harvestint;,  manuring ;  modes  of  propagation ;  and  with  uiseases  and 
insects  affecting  plants. 

*^  8.  Exx)eriments  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  domestic  animals,  comparing  dif- 
ferent breeds  and  species,  their  diseases,  &c." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Eesoltedf  That  the  strong  commendation  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
Europe  have  received  from  such  persons  as  Johnson  and  Liebig,  as  the  source  of  a 
large  amount  of  agricultural  science  and  practical  progress,  as  well  as  our  own  exam- 
inations iuto  the  subject,  make  us  believe  that  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  such 
station  in  ea<;h  State  would  be  universally  beneficial  to  agricultural  purposes. 

Besolvedy  That  a  representative  from  each  of  the  States  in  which  an  institution  based 
on  the  national  grant  has  been  founded  be  appointed  by  the  pre^dent,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures  for  the  speedy 
establishment  of  such  stations  throughout  the  country. 

[From  the  Chicago  Schoolmaater  of  September,  1871.] 

ILLINOIS  SOCIETY  OP  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

This  society  met  at  Rockford,  Illinois,  July,  1871.  The  advisability  of  a  compulsory 
school  law  was  discussed,  and  various  opinions  expressed  pro  and  con,  and  fin^y  the 
resolution  in  favor  of  such  law  was  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  in 
response  to  queries  respecting  the  method  of  teaching  the  phonetic  system  in  St.  Louis, 
stated  that  by  this  method  one-half  the  time  is  saved,  better  articulation  secured,  and 
spelling  improved.  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts  read  a  paper  on  "  High-school  membership ;" 
Miss  Frances  Millard,  upon  ^*  People  of  whom  more  might  be  made;"  and  Mrs.  OenenJ 
Beverage  spoke  upon  the  "  Woman^s  Educational  Association  of  Evanston."  Mr.  Powell 
continued  the  discussion  of  high-school  work.  Superintendent  Crosby  read  a  paper 
ui)on  ''  Superintendent's  work :  what  is  it,  and  how  shidl  it  be  donef^  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  proposed  school  law,  now  pending  in  the  legislature, 
and  to  suggest  changes  in  it. 
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Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  SCHOOLS,  (ELECTED  NOVEMBER  2,  1869.) 


Counties. 


Names. 


Poet-offices. 


Adams 

Alexander.. 
Bond..:.... 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 
Christian. .. 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 
DeKalb.... 
DeWitt.... 

Donclas 

DuFage.... 

Edgar 

Edwards  ... 
Effingham.. 
Fayette  .... 

Ford 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy.... 
Hamilton .. 
Hancock  ... 

Hardin 

Henderson  . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson  .... 

Jasper 

Jefferson  ... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess . 

Johnson 

Kane ^.. 

Kankakee  .. 
KendaU  . . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle.... 
Lawrence  .. 

Lee 

Livingston. 

Logan  

Macon 

Macoupin  . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall  ... 

Mason 

Masbac 


John  H.  Black 

John  C.  White 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes 

William  H.  Durham 

Hon.  John  P.  Richmond 

Rev.  Albert  Etheridge 

Solomon  Lammy «. . . 

James  £.  Millard 

Harvey  Tate 

Thomas  R.  Leal 

William  F.  Gorrell 

William  T.  Adams 

Charles  H.  Murray 

Solomon  B.  Wyle 

Rev.  Stephen  J.  Bo  veil 

AlbertG.  Lane 

Samuel  A.  Burner 

William  E.  Lake 

Horace  P.  HaU 

Francis  M.  Vanlue 

Samuel  T.  Callaway 

Charles  W.  Richmond 

Andrew  J.  Mapes 

Levinus  Harris 

Sylvester  F.  Gilmore 

David  H.  Mays 

James  Brown 

Robert  R.  Link 

Horatio  J.  Benton 

Nathaniel  P.  Holderby 

Caleb  A.  Worley 

Hiram  C.  Goold 

George  B.  Robinson 

Rev.  WUliam  Griffin 

John  Jack 

R.  P.  Randall 

Henry  S.  Comstock 

L.  T.  Hewins 

John  Ford 

P.  S.  McLaughlin 

George  W.  Johnson 

Charles  H.  Knapp 

George  W.  Popoon 

Robert  M.  Fisher 

George  B.  Charles 

Rev.  Fretlerick  W.  Beeoher 

John  R.  Marshall 

Frederick  Christianer 

Byron  L.  Carr 

George  S.  Wedgwood 

OziasV.  Smith 

James  H.  Preston 

H.H.Hill 

Levi  T.  Regan 

Oscar  F.  McKim 

Fletcher  H.  Chapman 

John  Weaver 

James  McHaney 

Thomas  J.  Show 

Henry  H.  Moose 

William  H.  Scott 


Quincy. 

Cairo. 

Old  Ripley. 

Belvidere. 

Mount  Sterling. 

Princeton. 

Hardin. 

Lanark. 

Virginia. 

Urbana. 

Taylorville. 

Marshall. 

Clay  City. 

Trenton. 

Ashmore. 

Chicago. 

Robinson. 

Majority  Point. 

Sycamore. 

Clinton. 

Tuscola. 

Naperville. 

Paris. 

Albion. 

Effiucham. 

Yandalia. 

Paxton. 

Benton. 

Lewistown. 

Ridgway. 

Carrollton. 

Morris. 

McLeansboro'. 

Carthage. 

Elizabcthtown. 

Olena. 

Cambridge. 

Oakalla. 

Murphysboro*. 

Newton. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Jerseyville. 

Warren. 

Vienna. 

Aurora. 

Kankakee. 

Yorkville. 

Abingdon. 

Waukegan. 

La  Salle. 

Lawronceville. 

Amboy. 

Pontiac. 

Lincoln. 

Decatur. 

Carlinville. 

Edwardsville. 

Salem. 

Varna. 

Havana. 

Metropolis. 
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County  Superintendents  qf  Schools,  4^, — CoDtinued. 


Counties. 


McDonongh 
McHonry  ... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph  .. 
Richland.  .. 
Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 
Schuyler  ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson 
Tazewell  . . . 

Union 

Vermilion  .. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

While 

Whiteside . . 

Will 

Williamson  , 
Winnebago 
Woodford . . 


Names. 


Lloyd  H.  Copelaod 

Ganlner  S.  Southworth 

John  Hull 

William  H.  Berry 

Frederick  W.  Livingston 

Joseph  W.  Rickert 

Rev.  Hiram  L.  Gregory 

Samuel  M.  Martin 

David  F.  Steams 

Edwanl  L.  Wells 

N.  E.  WorthiugtoD 

B.  G.  Roots 

Caleb  A.  Tatman 

John  N.  Dewell 

Theodore  Steyer 

James  H.  Brown 

A.  W.  Durley 

Robert  P.  Thompson 

John  C.  Scott 

Mansfield  M.  Sturgeon 

Frederic  F.  Johnson 

Warren  Burgett 

Jonathan  R.  Ncill 

James  Callans 

Anthony  T.  Hall 

Bartlett  G.  Hall 

James  P.  Sla<le 

Isaac  F.  Klecknor 

Stephen  K.  Hatfield ' 

Philip  H.  Kroh 

John  W.  Parker 

James  Ijoeds 

James  B.  Donnell 

Alden  C.  Hillman 

William  A.  Vernon 

James  I.  McClintock 

Michael  W.  Smith 

Salmon  O.  Simonds 

Augustus  N.Lodge 

Archibald  Andrew 

William  H.  Gardner 


Post-offices. 


Bnshnell. 

Wootlstock. 

Bloomington. 

Petersburg. 

Keithsburg. 

Waterloo. 

Irving. 

Jacksonville. 

Sullivan. 

Oregon. 

Peoria. 

Tamaroa. 

Monticello. 

Pittsfield. 

Golconda. 

Mound  City. 

Hennepin. 

Chester. 

Olney. 

Rock  Island. 

Harrisburg. 

Springfield. 

Rushville. 

Winchester. 

Shelbyville. 

Toulon. 

Belleville. 

Freeport. 

Tremont. 

Jonesboro'. 

Danville. 

Friendsvillo. 

Monmouth. 

Nashville. 

Rinard. 

Carmi. 

Morrison. 

Joliet. 

Marion. 

Rockford. 

Panola. 
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IHrDIAKTA. 

From  the  fifth  hiennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  years 
ending  August  31, 1869,  and  August  30, 1870,  made  December  31, 1870;  Hon.  Barna 
bas  C.  Hobos,  superintendent. 

1869.  1870. 

Population  of  the  State. 1,680,637 

Number  of  children  between  six   and  twenty-one 

yearsof age 610,654                  619  627 

Number  of  white  children  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age 610,654                   612,090 

Number  of  colored  children  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  yearsof  age 7,537 

Number  of  cities 44                           34 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 8, 092                      8, 861 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were   taught 

within  the  year 8,604                      8,759 

Number  of  pupils  attending  primary  schools 447, 4 16                  450, 282 

Number  of  pupils  attending  high  schools 12, 502                     12, 245 

Average  daily  attendance  in  primary  schools 284, 552                  281 ,  912 

Average  daily  attendance  in  high  schools 8, 619                      9, 177 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days 92                           97 

Average  in  months  of  twenty  days  each 4. 6                         4.8 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 6,730                      7,104 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 4, 274                      4, 722 

Number  of  male  teachers  licensed 4, 986                      5, 288 

Number  of  female  teachers  licensed 3, 452                      3, 70)5 

Number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  year 405                         498 

Total  number  of  school-houses 8,661                      8,827 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  library 285, 100                  276, 799 

Number  of  private  schools  taught  in  public  school- 
houses 1,621                      1,291 

Average  daily  compensation  of  male  teachers  in  pri- 
mary schools $187                      8185 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in 

primary  schools 3T  40                      37  00 

Average  daily  compensation  of  female  teachers  in 

primary  schools 141                         140 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  female  teachers 

in  primary  schools 28  20                      28  00 

Average   daily  compensation    of  male   teachers  in 

high  schools 3  79                        3  96 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in 

highschools 75  80                      79  29 

Average  daily  compensation  of  female  teachers  in 

high  schools 1  93                        3  18 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  female  teachers 

in  high  schools 38  60                      63  60 

Average  cost  of  tuition   per  pupil,  per  month,  in 

both  grades 1  32 

Amount  expended  for  tuition 1, 685, 915  04          1, 810, 866  53 

Total  value  of  school  property 6,577,258  33          7,282,639  30 

Amount  of  special  school  revenue  expended  within 

the  year 1,074,421  27          1,155,883  30 

Amount  paid  to  trustees  for  managing  educational 

matters 49,237  76               52,727  92 

PROGRESS  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  report  states :  "  The  condition  of  our  public  schools  and  of  general  education  was 
never  more  flattering  than  at  i)resent.  Our  academies  and  colleges  were  novor  better 
filled  nor  more  efficiently  conducted.  Education  in  our  schools  is  constantly  assuming 
a  higher  standard.  The  interest  awakened  by  county  institutes,  and  the  iniprovecl 
methods  which  have  been  introduced  by  many  of  our  enterprising  teachers,  who  have 
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sought  the  advantages  of  tho  best  normal  schools  of  other  States,  have  rcvolationized 
tbu  imperfect  syHtems  of  tho  past.  The  log  school-houses,  with  thin  oiled-pa])er  win- 
dows, puncheon  floors,  and  clapboard  roofs,  are  rarely  seen  bv  the  tniveler.  In  their 
places  now  appear  the  neat  frame  or  the  more  substantial  bricK,  furnished  within  with 
elegant  and  coniibrtable  seats  and  desks.  Our  cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  giving 
abundant  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  their  public  schools  by  the  superior  edifices 
tliat  are  everywhere  found,  or  are  being  erected  in  their  support." 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  common-school  and  other  funds  held  by  counties  appear  to  be  safely  invested 
and  well  secured  by  mortgage  on  landed  estate.  But  auditors  are  much  embarrassed 
in  their  efforts  to  renew  mortgages,  or  to  collect  when  the  time  of  loan  matures.  The 
borrower  claims  that  auditors  and  commissioners  ought  to  be  indulgent  and  contented 
when  there  are  ample  securities,  without  pressing  a  collection  or  renewal.  A  general 
desire  is  felt  for  relief  by  more  positive  and  more  mandatory  law  in  this  particular. 

The  increase  of  our  school  iund  will  not  probably  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population.  Our  dependence  for  the  increased  support  of  public  schools  must  be  found 
m  taxation.  Our  people  are  becoming  less  averse  to  this.  In  many  portions  of  the 
State  tnistees  have  levied  a  township  tax  fdr  that  purpose,  and  tind  that  regular 
schools  from  six  to  ten  months — giving  summer  as  well  as  winter  schools  in  rurul  dis- 
tricts— result  in  general  satisfaction. 

It  is  stated  that  in  many  ciises  trustees  al*e  induced  to  apply  tho  funds  for  tuition  to 
building  purposes,  to  the  improvement  of  roods,  building  of  bridges,  or  to  meet  their 
own  private  wants. 

The  superintendent  recommends  such  alterations  in  the  school  law  as  will,  by  attach- 
ing sufficient  penalties,  secure  the  school  revenues  as  a  sacred  fund,  for  the  tuition  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  that  cannot  bo  appropriated  with  impunity  to  any  other  purpose. 

THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAW 

recommended  by  the  superintendent  embrace,  among  others,  one  which  will  place 
qualitied  examiners  at  the  head  of  tho  county  work,  who  will  give  their  entire  time  to 
such  counties  as  have  a  population,  and  make  their  wages  such  as  will  afford  them  a 
competent  support.. 

Another  is :  •*  A  general  reorganization  of  the  university  system,  with  a  view  to  a 
larger  and  fuller  system  of  education,  in  such  a  way  as  will  blend  all  our  State  insti- 
tutions and  make  them  parts  of  one  system,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  look  to  a 
full  and  complete  State  university." 

And  another :  "  To  make  the  certificate  given  by  the  fa«ulty  of  tho  State  Normal 
School  for  tho  common-school  course  equivalent  to  a  certificate  issued  by  a  county 
examiner,  and  be  legal  authority  for  the  holder  to  teach  throughout  the  State;  and 
their  certificate  for  a  full  nonnal-school  course,  tho  equivalent  of  a  State  certificate 
issued  by  the  State  board  of  education." 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  most  counties  there  has  been  a  generous  disposition  shown  for  tho  establishment 
and  support  of  colored  schools.  These  schools  have  given  very  satisfactory  eviile:ice 
of  the  strong  desire  of  the  colonic!  population,  both  parents  and  children,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afibnled  them.  In  some  localities  there  has  been 
an  evident  neglect,  on  the  part  of  truste<.*s,  to  secure  them  the  privileges  as  the  law 
provides.  Th<^  colored  children,  who  are  too  few  in  number  to  make  a  separate  school, 
and  whom  prejudices  excludes  from  the  white  schools,  are  compelled  to  grow  up  uned- 
ucated. For  these  tho  law  fails  adequately  to  provide.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
time  may  come  when  color  shall  not  disinherit  either  the  sons  or  thedaughtei"s  of  the 
State,  by  denying  them  their  constitutional  rights.  States  are  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  as  well  as  of  the  strong. 

COUNTY    SUPERVISION. 

Indiana  being  without  county  supervision,  this  subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  the 
superintendent.  The  success  of  any  co-operative  work,  it  is  remarked,  must  dei)end 
largely  upon  careful  an<l  competentinspection.  Some  one  must  be  at  the  head  who  is 
familiar  with  the  work  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  management 
of  i)ublic  schools.  Every  successful  State  has  been  led,  by  nccessitv,  to  adopt  county 
and  city  sui)erintendency.  Some  States  have  adopted  it,  and,  fearful  of  its  exjieuse, 
have  for  a  time  abandoned  it,  and,  finding  it  indispensable,  have  permanently  n'sumed 
it.    This  system  is  now  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  twenty-three  of  the  States  and 
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Territories.  They  are  allowed  reasonable  salaries,  ranprin;;  from  |800  in  counties  of 
small  popnlation  to  $1,5(K)  in  those  most  populous.  We  can  get  competent  men  only 
by  adequate  pay.  The  success  of  our  common  schools  depends  more  on  efficient  county 
superintendence,  inspection,  and  management,  than  any  other  one  instrumentality. 
Examiners  all  t^ll  me  that  they  cannot  afford  to  visit  schools,  a  work  which  incurs 
incidental  expense  of  travel,  for  $3  per  day.  The  office  beinc  thus  unremunerative,  no 
competent  man  can  assume  its  duties  and  responsibilities  witu  the  expectation  of  living 
by  it.  It  is  usually  taken  by  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  editors,  and  teachers,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  will  devote  odd  times  and  spare  days  to  its  demands. 
These  are  generally  men  who  mean  well,  and  are  willing  to  serve  the  county  as  well  as 
they  can  anord.  They  have  other  duties  that  are  their  dependence  for  the  comforts  of 
lifo,  and  are  to  them  more  imperious  in  their  demands  for  att-ention  and  time. 
Schools  must  go  nnvisited ;  institutes  are  imperfectly  planned  and  managed.  The 
examiner,  not  having  inspected  the  teachers'  work  in  their  schools,  is  unable  to 
instruct  them  at  their  institute  in  what  they  need.  He  is  equally  unable  to  tell  what 
percentage  to  place  upon  their  certificates  of  examination.  The  best  scholars  are  often 
found  to  be  the  poorest  teachers,  and  the  poorest  scholars  the  best  teachers.  Truste.es 
do  not  know  what  price  to  pay  them,  for  want  of  a  correct  percentage  that  will  show 
their  real  merit.  When  good  teachers  are  not  correctly  appreciated,  they  soon  leave 
for  other  counties.  Everything  is  imperfectly  and  unprofessionally  done.  Schools  do 
not  give  satisfaction,  and  no  one  can  toll  why.  Discouragement  and  discontent  are 
everywhere  felt. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

All  professional  men,  whether  in  science,  literature,  art,  or  technics,  find  it  necessary 
to  me«t  in  convention,  in  order  to  compare  their  sentiments  and  experience,  and  to 
exhibit  and  illustrate  their  methods.  Teachers'  county  institutes  are  designed  to 
reach  such  objects,  and  to  afford  opportunities  for  educators  of  experience  and  ability 
to  give  instruction  in  the  most  approved  methods,  and  inspire  teachers  with  worthy 
motives,  in  the  performance  of  their  educational  work.  They  can  here  point  out  alike 
the  defects  and  excellenciea  of  the  art  of  teaching.  Thus  instructed,  they  can  return 
to  their  work  with  increased  ability  and  zeal.  There  are  few  instrumentalities  that 
have  done  more  to  improve  the  methods  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools,  than 
the  county  institutes.  But  46  out  of  92  counties  have  been  heard  from.  In  these,  an 
aggregate  of  4,033  teachers  attended ;  104  public  lectures  have  been  delivered,  and 
$3,030  '^  have  been  expended.  No  provision  of  our  school  law  has  been  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  than  that  which  creates  and  sustains  these  county  institutes.  The 
small  means  allowed  for  their  support  is  rarely  found  sufficient  to  meet  their  current 
expenses. 

examiners'  convention. 

A  convention  of  the  county  examiners  of  the  State  was  called  by  the  State  board 
and  met  at  Terre  Haute,  August  2, 1870.  Only  about  20,  out  of  the  ^,  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  general  reason  assigned  for  absence  was  the  want  of  sufficient  compensa- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  the  uncertainty  of  allowance  for 
expenses  by  the  commissioners.  The  convention  passed  resolutions  recommending 
changes  in  the  laws  relative  to  teachers'  examinations,  licenses,  and  other  matters. 

BIGnER  education. 

A  complete  system  of  education,  the  superintendent  remarks,  has  the  common 
school  for  its  base,  and  the  university  for  its  jop^^*  The  common  school  cannot  long 
exist  without  the  academy  or  high  school.  Tlie  academy  or  high  school  depends  in 
turn  upon  the  college,  and  the  college  upon  the  university.  All  are  but  parts  of  a 
complete  system.    The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  parts  would  produce  deformity. 

While  all  admit  the  paramount  importance  of  elementary  education,  and  that* it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  such  instruction  for  all  its  youth,  many  are  ready  to 
call  in  question  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  cheapen  knowledge  in  the  higher  grades 
of  instruction. 

While  the  great  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools 
are  pressed  into  business  life,  as  soon  as  they  have  thus  entered  the  vestibule  of  learn- 
ing, from  the  stern  demands  of  bread  and  butter,  the  State  is  deeply  interested  in 
having  the  minds  of  its  youth  prepared  by  more  liberal  culture  for  a  higher  order  of 
citizenship.  Experience  tells  us  all  over  the  world  that  effects  are  the  results  of  ade- 
quate causes.  When  the  State  opens  the  academy  or  high  school  to  all,  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich  will  enter.  When  we  exclude  the  many  from  higher  education  by  its 
cost,  we  close  up  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  {general  intelligence.  When  the  wealth  of 
the  State  pays  for  the  education  of  all  its  citizens,  capital  only  prepares  the  way  for 
greater  profits. 

Woman,  too,  has  a  claim  upon  the  State  in  all  this  training.    To  her  the  future  citi* 
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zen  will  mainly  bo  indebted  for  his  love  of  virtac,  home,  social  life  ;  for  his  high  aspira- 
tions and  Christian  patriotism.  Her  power  will  be  felt  for  good,  as  her  uiind  and  heart 
develop  together.  Her  powers  are  equally  susceptible  and  expansive,  her  thoughts 
as  elevated,  and  her  destiny  as  noble,  as  man's.  Why  not  let  her  have  an  equal  race  f 
The  colleges  of  our  State  are  generally  and  generously  acting  upon  this  conviction, 
and  in  their  halls  are  seen  each  as  but  a  co-ordinate  of  the  other  in  the  laudable  com- 
petition for  academic  honors. 

LIBERAL  PROVISION  FOR  &IAINTAIXINO  SCHOOLS. 

The  population  of  our  State  will  soon  reach  2,000,000.  The  'next  generation  may 
double  that  number.  Wealth,  business  life,  agriculture,  manuiacture,  mining,  and 
engraving,  as  well  as  law  and  medicine,  are  constantly  drawing  on  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  science  and  art  to  increase  their  facilities  and  perfect  their  economy.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  sons  and  daughters  are  compelled  to  seek  these  advantages  in  other  States, 
because  we  do  not  furnish  what  they  there  find. 

Our  common-school  fund  is  near  $2,000,000  in  excess  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Our  university  fund  is  about  $200,000.  There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States*  for  an  appropriation  by  the  General  Qovernment  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  payment  of  interest  and  discount  on  the  war  bonds  of  the  State  which  were  put 
upon  the  market  in  relief  of  the  General  Government  in  the  year  18(52.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  from  $400,000  to  $600,000  can  be  realized  from  this  source, 
which  would  be  a  fit  tribute  to  a  cause  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  perpetual  iu  good 
results. 

The  late  census  of  our  State  will  give  us  a  population  of  about  1,700,000.  To  main- 
tain an  equal  stauding  with  Germany  in  higher  education,  we  ought  to  have  1,100  of 
our  sons  and  daughters  in  the  university  to-day. 

We  have  now  the  State  University  at  Bloomington,  the  normal  school  at  Terre 
Haute,  and  the  Perdue  Universit}',  all  State  institutions  of  a  higher  grade.  They  need 
general  supervision  and  inspection  in  order  that  their  professional  work  may  be  prop- 
eoly  tested,  and  their  degrees  conferred  according  to  proper  educational  standards. 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  University  was  organized  by  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  in  1820,  which  act  also  located  the  institution  at  Bloomington,  Mon- 
roe County.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  1824,  under  the  name  of  Indiana  Academy : 
it  was  made  a  college  in  1820,  and  a  university  in  1839.  The  first  class  of  alumni 
graduated  in  1830,  and  annually  since,  for  forty-one  years,  the  university  has  sent  forth 
a  class  of  graduates.  The  whole  number  of  her  alumni  up  to  the  present  time  is  568. 
Besides  those  who  completed  the  course  of  study,  and  went  forth  with  the  honors  of 
the  university,  more  than  6,000  young  men  have,  within  her  walls,  received  a  partial 
course  of  instruction,  and  thereby  been  better  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  life's  duties.  A 
large  ininiber  of  these  have  devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  and  have  become  distin- 
guished as  principals  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  high  schools  ;  many  as  presidents 
and  professors  of  colleges  and  universities.  Until  two  years  ago  the  resources  of  the 
university  amounted  to  less  than  $5,000  per  annum ;  for  she  never  received  one  cent 
from  the  State  treasury  until  1867,  her  support  being  entirely  derived  from  the  two 
townships  of  land  donated  bv  Confess. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  university  has  greatly  improved.  Her  reputation  has 
sprea<l  throughout  the  Union ;  and  she  is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the 
very  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  land.  Besides  the  college  of  arts,  literature, 
and  science,  tbt;  university  now  lias  four  professional  colleges,  viz,  the  college  of  law, 
the  college  of  civil  engineering,  the  college  of  military  science,  and  the  normal  school, 
all  manned  with  competent  and  able  instructors.  The  college  and  society  libraries, 
accessible  to  the  students,  contain  more  than  5,000  volumes.  The  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  institution  in  -the  West.  The 
laboratory  antl  museum  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen^  of  New  Harmony,  has  recently 
been  purcluised  and  transferred  to  the  university.  This  laboratory  is  among  the  best 
in  the  world  for  chemical  analyses,  and  illustrations  of  natural  science.  The  museum 
contains  nearly  100,000  8|)ecimens,  illustrating  every  department  of  natural  science ; 
but  this  cannot  as  yet  be  used,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  display  it. 

The  faculty  now  consist  of  the  president  and  ten  professors,  and  two  tutors.  The 
present  term  has  opened  with  the  largest  number  of  students  iu  attendance  ever 
known  iu  it^  past  history.  The  senior  class  numbers  25 ;  junior  class,  40 ;  sophomore 
class,  65 ;  freshman  class,  84 ;  normal,  10 ;  sub-freshman  class,  30 ;  law  department, 
50— total,  304. 

Up  to  the  year  I860,  two  students  from  each  county  were  admitted  free  of  charge 
for  tuition ;  but  at  that  time  the  trustees  modified  the  arrangement,  making  tuition 
free  for  all  in  every  department  of  the  university. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  time  €nibrace<\  by  the  report  extends  from  the  opening  of  the  school,  January  6» 
1870,  to  the  close  of  the  special  term,  Aup^ust  10, 1870.  The  first  term  of  twelve  weeks 
closed  Iklarch  30  ;  the  second  terra  of  twelve  weeks  began  April  4,  and  closed  June  24. 
Twenty-one  stndentij  were  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  and  eighteen 
more  entered  during  the  term.  Of  those  who  entered  during  tlie  first  term,  34  renuiined 
through  the  second  term,  and  32  new  ones  entered.  Educated  in  common  schools,  79 
per  cent. ;  educated  in  common  school  and  academy,  11  per  cent. ;  educated  in  common 
school,  academy,  and  college,  4  per  cent.;  educated  in  private  schools,  6  per  cent. 

Primary  and  intermediate  schools,  representing  six  grades,  are  in  successful  operation 
in  connection  with  the  normal  school.  The  six  grades  are  seated  in  two  rooms.  They 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  trained  and  competent  teachers.  In  these 
schools,  which  will  eventually  represent  all  the  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  high 
school,  the  students  of  the  normal  school  of  proper  attainments  will  be  recpiired  to 
observe  the  details  of  school  management,  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  practice  t«ach- 
ing  under  criticism.  Number  enrolled  in  primary  school^  56 ;  number  enrolled  in 
intennediate  school,  48. 

The  first  t-ection  of  the  act  creating  the  normal  school  declares  that  the  object  of 
the  said  school  *•  shall  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  of  Indiana ;"  and  the  first  section  in  the  act  in  the  school  laws,  approved  May 
5,  1869.  dechires  what  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  The  object  of 
the  school,  a.s  thus  defined,  has  been  kept  clearly  in  view.  The  *' common  schools" 
include  not  only  the  county,  but  also  the  graded  schools  of  the  villages  and  cities. 

A  large  majority  of  the  students  attending  a  normal  school  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  to  ]>rej>are  themselves  thoroughly  for  teaching  in  all  of  the  grades  of 
the  con)inon  schools  ;  a  few  desire,  and  have  the  means,  to  attain  the  needed  <|ualifica- 
tions.  To  meet  the  practical  wants*  of  these  classes,  the  outlines  of  two  courses  of 
instruction  and  teaching  have  been  prepared — an  elementary  course,  whose  special 
object  shall  be  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  in  the  country  schools,  and  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  departments  of  the  graded  schools,  and  an  a<lvance  course  to  prepay 
teachers  for  teaching  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  graded  schools.  There  is  still 
another  large  class  of  persons  who  teach  in  the  country  through  the  winter,  and  follow 
another  occupation  tiie  rest  of  the  year.  Many  of  these  are  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  the  normal  school,  if  they  can  have  a  short  course  of  a 
single  term.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the^e  persons,  an  '*  institute  "  class  was  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  April  4.  I  think  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  this 
class  of  teacli(*rs,  for  a  time  to  come,  to  organize  such  a  class  at  the  beginning  of  eivch 
spring  term.  Tlie  course  of  instruction  for  this  class  should  be  planned  after  entering 
and  examination. 

LENGTH  OF    THE    COURSES    OF    IN8TKUCTION    AND    TRAINING. 

Experience,  to  the  present  time,  indicates  that  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  term,  will 
bo  required  of  energetic  students,  having  a  g(K)d  common-school  education — as  the 
standard  now— is  to  complete  the  elementary  course  ;  and  at  least  two  years  more  will 
be  needed  to  complete  the  advanced  course.  Although  42  per  cent,  of  the  students  in 
the  school  had  been  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  others  had  received  a  high- 
school  education,  yet  it  was  found  necessary,  in  every  instance,  to  begin  with  the 
elements. 

INDIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Tliis  institution  is  a  part  of  the  common-school  education  of  the  State.  It  has 
been  in  operation  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  time  816  pupils  have  been  under 
instruction.  For  the  first  ten  years,  the  average  time  spent  under  instruction  was 
a  fraction  over  three  and  a  half  years.  The  next  decaile,  it  averaged  four  and  a 
half.  Now  it  will  average  nearly  six  years.  With  the  increase  of  time  devoted  to 
study  there  ha«  been  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  attainments  of  the  ])U)>ils. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  last  session  wjis  195.  The  number  admitted  for 
this  term  is  240,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaf 
mutes  in  the  State  and  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  of  the  proper  age  for  instruction. 
There  an;  eleven  instructors  employed^'ight  gentlemen  and  three  ladies — six  of  whom 
are  deaf-mutes,  and  five  speaking  and  hearing  persons.  For  several  years  ])ast  the 
institution  has  been  very  much  in  need  of  additional  rooms  to  accommodate  tlie  appli- 
cants for  julniissicm  as  pupils.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  last  legislature,  this 
deficiency  has  been  supplied.  The  now  addition,  just  completed,  adds  to  the  cai)acity  of 
the  institution  about  one-third,  and  will  furnish  accommodations  for  all  the  beileti- 
ciarieiJ  the  State  will  furnish  for  years  to  come.  The  annual  cost  iM*r  pui)il  for  support, 
includin<j[  tuition,  school-books, boarding, clothing,  medical  attendance, ordinary  repairs 
and  furnishing,  the  past  year,  was  i230.    This  is  emphatically  a  manual-labor  school. 
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All  the  pnpils  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  some  labor  sniied  to  their  age  and 
capacity.  Tlie  boys  enjjage  in  boot  and  shoe  making,  cabinet-making,  or  in  labor  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  garden.  The  girls  engage  in  various  kinds  of  needle-work,  and 
other  domestic  employments  proper  for  their  age.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  train  all 
the  pupils  in  habits  of  useful  industry,  that  when  they  leave  the  institution  tliey  may 
bo  able  to  support  themselves. 

The  profits  from  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  pupils  support  the  shops. 
The  receipts  last  year  were  $5)862  45,  and  the  expenditures  |5,442  60 ;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance unexpended  of  $419  85. 

INDIANA  mSTITDTB  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  institution  constitutes  one  of  the  departments  of  public  instruction,  and  is 
located  at  the  seat  of  government,  occupying  a  beautiful  and  salubrious  site  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city.  Its  design  is,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  children  of  the  State,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and 
helpless,  or  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  ocular  diseases. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1847,  conformably  to  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  from  which  body  it  received  its  entire  support,  through  the  medium 
of  direct  appropriations  ma<le  upon  estimates  of  its  wants,  lurnishcd  bj  the  ofticers  in 
charc^e.  It  is  organized  under  three  separate  departments,  the  school,  the  industrial, 
and  household,  each  performing  its  respective  office  of  ministering  to  the  improvement 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 

The  general  government  of  the  institute  is  intrusted  by  the  legislature  to  a  board  of 
trustees  elected  by  that  body,  while  the  immediate  control  and  management  of  ita  sev- 
eral departments  are  confided  to  a  general  superintendent  chosen  by  the  board. 

The  plan  of  education  pursued  is  designed  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  comprehend- 
ing all  that  is  necessary  for  such  a  development  of  the  mental'  and  physical  powers  of 
the  blind  as  is  best  calculated  to  place  them  upon  an  equal  footing  with  seeing  per- 
sons in  their  capacity  for  usefulness  and  self-maintenance.  The  course*,  of  instrnction, 
therefore,  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiT  routine  of  school  branches,  the  scieuoe 
and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  several  appropriate  mechanic  arts, 
moral  and  religious  culture,  and  such  other  training  as  serves  to  establish  becoming 
personal  habits,  energy  of  character,  business  tact,  &c. 

In  the  household  department  every  means  that  experience  can  suggest  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  is  provided.  Am6iig  these  are  commo- 
dious, well-ventilated  dormitories,  school-rooms,  hospitals,  and  various  other  apart- 
ments ;  sp«icious  piazzas  and  out-door  promenades,  suitable  for  exercise  in  all  kinds  of 
weather ;  ample  arrangements  for  cold,  warm,  and  shower  bathing ;  good  wholesome 
food  and  comfortable  beds  ;  prompt  medical  advice,  with  other  necessary  attention  in 
case  of  sickness;  and,  above  all,  kind,  sympathizing  friends,  whose  duty  and  }»leasure 
it  is  to  minister  to  the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  their  unfortunate  charges,  striving, 
in  each  of  their  various  relations,  to  supply  to  them  all  the  desirable  comforts  of  home. 
The  term  of  instruction  is  not  limited  to  any  definite  number  of  years,  but  is  deter- 
mined, in  each  individual  case,  by  the  acquirements  of  the  pupil  and  the  consequent 
fitness  for  graduating.  The  length  of  each  one's  term  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  his 
aptness  to  learn,  and  the  extent  of  the  course  pursued. 

There  is  one  session  of  the  school  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  15th  of  September,  and  closing  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  following, 
leaving  a  vacation  of  twelve  weeks,  during  which  time  the  pupils  have  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  their  homes  and  replenishing  their  clothing. 

The  school  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  with  25  pupils.  The  number  enrolled 
during  the  last  session  was  107.  The  total  number  received,  from  the  connnencement 
of  the  institution  iik  1847  to  the  date  of  this  report,  is  414 ;  221  males,  and  193  females. 

The  present  number  of  pnpils  in  attendance  is  106 — many  more,  the  oflicers  state, 
than  the  building  is  proi)erly  designed  to  accommodate.  But  an  apx)lication  will  bo 
m«ide  to  the  coming  legislature  for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  erect  an  addition 
to  the  building,  which  will  double  its  present  capacity. 

THE  SOLDIERS  ORPHANS*  HOME, 

located  at  Kuightstown,  is  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  matron's  report 
states  that  general  good  health  prevails  among  the  children,  and  that  *^  the  evidence 
of  reform  already  visible  in  many  of  these  children  warrant  the  prospective  vision, 
that  our  nation  and  the  world  may  yet  feel  the  influence  of  strong,  earnest,  noble 
minds,  once  outcasts  ux)on  the  streets  of  our  cities." 

THE  INDIANA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

founded  in  May,  1869,  in  March,  1870,  had  received  81  students.  The  second  course, 
1870-71,  opened  with  flattering  prospects.  The  permanency  of  the  college  is  now 
beyond  question. 
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PRIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

INDIANA  ASBURY  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Indiana  Asbury  University,  located  at  Greeucastle,  Pntnam  County,  is  undei 
the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Indiana,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  the  grade  belonging  to  that  church  in  this  State.  Although  founded  and  sus- 
tained by  a  religious  denomination,  yet  its  liberal  character  guarantees  equal  privi- 
leges "  to  all  classes  of  citizens  ;'*  and  students  representing  nearly  all  the  churches 
are  annually  found  in  its  halls. 

From  the  organization  of  the  university  (1837)  to  the  present  time  it  has  had  a 
rapid  and  healthful  growth.  The  last  annual  catalogue  shows  an  aggregate  of  344 
students — 254  of  whom  were  in  the  college  classes,  and  90  in  the  preparatory.  The  en- 
tire amount  of  endowment  fund  and  other  property  is  valued  at  about  $275,000. 

The  institution  is  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  a  theological  school,  but  em- 
braces a  classical,  a  scicntiGc,  a  biblical,  and  a  preparatory  department,  and  is  intended 
to  include  professional  schools  so  soon  as  its  funds  will  permit.  The  classical  course 
of  study,  while  it  covers  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our  oldest  and  best  colleges, 
gives  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  history,  German,  French,  and  the  English  lan- 

Siage  and  literature.  The  scientific  course  embraces  all  of  the  classical,  excepting  the 
reek,  and  a  part  of  the  Latin  studies,  and  adding  several  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  The  biblical  department  is  designed  for  such  students  as  are  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  The  faculty  of  the  university,  consisting  of  seven  professors  and  two 
tutors,  are  gentlemen  of  ability  and  experience,  and  are  doing  efficient  work. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  colleges  and  universities  benefit  only  the 
rich,  and  contribute  their  fruits  only  to  the  professions.  The  larger  proi)ortion  of  the 
students  of  Asbury  are  poor  young  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  are  working  their 
way,  unaided  by  friends,  through  college.  Of  its  graduates,  while  it  is  tnie  that  many 
are  practicing  law  and  medicine,  many  also  are  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  school-room, 
while  the  goodlv  number  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  Besides  the  graduates, 
this  university  lias  educated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  5,000  of  the  youth  of  this 
State,  most  of  whom  arc  to-day  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  shop,  or  engaged  in  some  other 
branch  of  practical  business. 

WABASH  COLUBGE. 

Wabiish  College  was  founded  and  has  been  sustained  entirely  by  private  munificence. 
It  originated  in  the  mature  deliberation  of  a  few  individuals,  at  a  meeting  in  Crawfords- 
ville,  r^'ovember  22,  1832.  The  first  classes  of  the  preparatory  department  were  organ- 
ized December  3,  1833,  and  the  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  1833-'34.  The 
charter  was  amended  in  1851,  by  which  its  privileges  were  enlarged,  and  the  right  given 
to  hold  real  estate,  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  free  of  taxation.    The  number  of  regular 

Saduates,  including  twelve  scientifics,  is  22.5.  Others,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
ges  of  the  college,  swell  the  number  of  pupils  to  something  over  3,000.  The  present 
number  of  students,  as  by  the  last  catalogue,  is,  in  the  collegiate  department,  85; 
Bcientitic,  32 ;  preparatory  and  English  course,  91 ;  total,  208. 

The  military  department,  including  drawing  and  a  part  of  civil  engineering,  under 
Colonel  Carriugton,  is  flourishing,  and,  coupled  with  systematic  gymnastic  exercise, 
promises  ^eat  good  to  the  students. 

Free  tuition,  when  desired,  is  granted  to  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  are  sev- 
eral scholarships  to  aid  young  men,  without  respect  to  their  choice  of  a  profession. 

EARLHAM  COLLEOK. 

Earlham  College  is  beautifully  and  healthfully  located  on  the  National  Road,  about 
one  mile  west  of  Richmond.  It  has  a  campus  of  160  acres,  including  about  30  acres  of 
woodland,  so  that  its  walks,  play-grounds,  and  groves  are  ample. 

Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  college  witu  equal  privileges  and  opportunities. 
There  are  accommo<lations  sufficient  for  170  students,  and  there  are  at  pn;sent  near 
that  number.  There  is  a  college  and  a  preparatory  department,  each  having  both  its 
classical  and  scientific  courses  of  study.  The  students  nearly  all  board  and  lodge  at 
the  college.  Those  in  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  have  the  privilege  of 
procuring  their  board  and  lodging  elsewhere  if  they  prefer  it.  Special  care  is  taken 
that  all  tlie  students  be  under  the  guardianship  of  moral  and  religious  influences. 

Co-oi)erating  with  the  faculty  are  a  governor  and  governess,  and  also  a  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  the  financial  interests,  who,  with  an  efficient  matron,  has  entire 
charge  tdso  of  the  domestic  department,  where  thorough  order  and  system  arc  secured. 

The  expenses  of  tuition,  board,  lodging,  fuel,  lights,  &c.,  is  from  $180  to  ^2.T5  per 
year.  The  year  is  divideil  into  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  terms,  including  in  all 
thirty-nine  weeks. 

The  institution,  formerly  known  as  Friends^  Boarding  School,  was  first  opened  in  1847, 
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and  was  chartered  as  Earlham  College  in  1859.  An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  raise  $50,000  as  an  endowment  nnclens,  which  will  naturally  lessen  the  expenses  of 
students  in  the  co11c(re  department.  The  subscription,  opened  three  months  since,  has 
reached  $^0,000.  When  the  endowment  is  obtained  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with  the 
first  preparatory  year,  and  in  time  with  the  entire  preparatory  department. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 

The  academic  year  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  and  closes  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  June,  when  the  annual  commencement,  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
and  distribution  of  premiums  take  place.  It  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of  five 
months  each.  At  the  termination  of  each  session  a  strict  examination  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty. 

When  a  student  presents  himself  for  admission  into  the  college,  he  is  examined  by 
the  director  of  studies  and  placed  in  the  class  for  which  his  previous  attainments  may 
have  qualified  him.    His  further  promotion  depends  on  his  application  and  progress. 

Special  facilities  exist  at  Notre  Dame  for  the  acquirement  of  the  French  and  German 
languages.  Not  only  are  these  languages  taught  very  carefully  by  persons  of  acknowl- 
edged competency,  but  many  of  the  members  of  the  institution  being  natives  of  lYanoe 
and  Germany,  opportunities  at  all  times  occur  for  conversation  in  these  tongues. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Union  Christian  College  is  located  at  Merom,  Sullivan  County,  was  incorporated  in 
1859,  and  opene<l  for  the  admission  of  students  in  1860.  It  is  a  drst-class  college,  and, 
although  the  youngest  in  the  State,  has  already  gained  a  high  reputation. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  branches  that  lie  between  the  primary  school 
and  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  is  arranged  in  three  departments — academic,  classical, 
and  scientific. 

Ladies  pursue  the  same  studies,  are  subject  to  the  same  privileges,  and  receive  the 
same  honors,  as  gentlemen.  This  joint  education  of  the  sexes  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  institution  from  its  commencement,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  succew 
are  complete  and  satisfactory.  While  gentlemen  and  ladies  mingle  freely,  as  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home,  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  one  another's  presence  in  the  street, 
in  the  reeitation-room,  and  in  all  public  assemblies,  every  circumstance  that  might 
invite  or  even  permit  undue  intimacy,  or  might  endanger  their  morals,  is  carefully 
guarded  against.  Neither  is  permitted  to  make  calls  upon,  or  receive  calls  from,  the 
other,  at  private  rooms ;  all  are  required  to  remain  in  their  own  rooms  after  7  o'clock 
p.  m.  in  winter,  and  after  8  p.  m.  in  summer;  and  no  family  is  allowed  to  take  both  as 
Doarders. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

In  1834  a  manual-labor  school  was  established  at  Franklin  by  members  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Its  situation  was  determined  by  the  fact,  that,  of  four  competing  com- 
munities, the  village  of  Franklin  made  the  largest  ofler  in  order  to  secure  its  location. 
In  time  the  ''  manual-labor  "  feature  was  laid  aside,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other 
institutious  which  have  tried  this  experiment.  The  institution  at  length  received  full 
college  powers,  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  giving  to  young  men  a  complete  collegiate 
education. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  college  abont  ninety  students.  These  are  contained  in 
the  three  lower  college  classes  and  two  preparatory  classes,  pursuing  two  courses  of 
study  :  the  classical,  and  the  scientific.  Twenty  are  pursuing  collegiate,  and  the 
remainder  preparatory  studies.  Twenty  of  the  pupils  are  females.  The  college  build- 
ing consists  ot  two  brick  edifices,  each  80  by  40  leet,  situated  on  a  campus  of  12  acree. 
The  ground  is  elevated  and  the  location  is  exceedingly  healthful  and  pleasant. 

MOORE'S  HILL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  admits  both  sexes,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Moore's  Hill,  forty  miles  west  of 
Cincinunti,on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  The  village  contains  about  l,000inhab- 
itants,  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  Stato.  Perhaps  in  no 
villagti  is  the  standard  of  morals  higher  than  in  this;  and  being  entirely  fre«  from 
dram-shops,  it  presents  few  temptations  so  common  to  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 

The  college  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  54  by  84  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  its 
value  is  estimated  at $30,000.  There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  about  $24,000,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  increase  it  to  $30,000.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  last  year 
was  364,  of  whom  77  were  in  the  collegiate,  and  287  in  the  preparatory  department. 

SALEM  COLLEGE,  BOURBON,  INDIANA. 

This  institution  was  to  oommenoe  December  14, 1870,  to  consist  o£  two  departmenta. 
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academic  and  collegiate,  in  which  instraction  was  to  be  given  in  all  branches  usually 
tanght  in  colleges  ;  students  of  both  sexes  admitted  on  equal  footing.   . 

]>E  PAUW  COLLEGE  FOR  TOUNO  LADIES. 

The  name  of  this  institi;tion  has  been  changed  during  the  past  year  from  that  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  Female  College.  The  present  name  was  given  in  honor  of  W.  C.  De 
Pauw,  esq.,  who  contributed  JlO,000  for  the  enlargement  aud  improvement  of  the  col- 
lege building.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

HARTSVILLE  UNnTERSITY. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1850,  on  the  scholarship  plan.  The  acholarships  are 
now  being  rapidly  converted  into  permanent  funds.  The  last  catalogue  proaents  an 
aggregate  for  the  year  of  215  sthdents.  Every  year  adds  improvements  and  indieatos 
increasing  prosperity. 

BROOKVILLE  COLLEGE 

was  founded  in  1851 ;  is  free  from  debt.  The  property  is  worth  $25,000,  and  apparatus 
|2,000.    There  are  2,000  volumes  in  the  library.    The  college  admits  both  sexes. 

NOTRE  DAME  AND  ST.  MARY'S 

is  an  incorporated  university,  a  charter  having  been  granted  by  the  State  of  Indiana. 
It  was  established  in  1845,  and  comprises  law,  medical,  and  commercial  departments. 

NORTHWESTEKN  CHRISTLkN  UNIVERSITY, 

located  at  Indianapolis,  embraces  both  classical  and  scientific  courses.  The  female 
college  course  has  been  abolished,  no  distinction  being  made  between  male  and  female 
students  with  respect  to  branches  of  study,  but  they  are  invited  to  pursue  those 
branches  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  side  by  side  make  proof  of  the  right  to  the  high- 
est academic  honors.  A  new  professorship,  endowed  by  Ovid  Butler,  esq.,  has  been 
added,  colled  the  "  Demia  Butler  chair  of  English  Literature,''  to  be  perpetually  filled 
by  a  female  professor. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  A  PRACTICAL  ANTIDOTE  FOR  CRIME. 

The  superindcndent  remarks  in  respect  to  this  subject  as  follows : 

'^Political  economy,  as  we  discover  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  code, 
presses  upon  the  State  the  importance  of  a  liberal  educational  policy.  About  one-fi/lk 
of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  entirelv  illiterate ;  about  the  same  number  only  spell 
and  read ;  about  two-thirds  can  only  read  and  write ;  and  about  one  in  ttoo  hundred  are 
well  educated.  We  have  about  seven  hundred  convicts  in  our  two  State  prisons,  which,  in 
the  cost  to  the  State  for  their  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  prosecution,  as  well  as  in  sub- 
sequent expenditures,  have  been  a  heavy  expense.  We  have  about  one  hundred 
county  and  city  jails,  which  w^ll  average  five  each  as  regular  boarders  at  public  cost. 
The  incendiary  is  busy  in  swelling  the  cost  of  crime. 

**  Crime,  vagrancy,  ignorance,  and  superstition  are  mutually  supportive  of  each  other. 
A  general  system  ot  education  is  the  most  effective  practical  antidote  at  the  command 
of  the  State  for  these  evils.  It  fertilizes  the  heart  and  head  for  good.  It  is  the  surest 
way  to  secure  perpetuity  of  our  social,  moral,  civil,  and  religious  institutions.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  comes  to  our  consideration  the  whole  subject  of  compulsory 
education,  which  has  been  of  late  years  a  topic  of  national  concern  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

"  The  tendency  of  all  civilized  nations  is  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the 
State  has  the  right,  and  that  it  is  its  duty,  to  educate  its  entire  population  ;  that  is, 
when  parents  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  the  State  should  require  it  of 
them :  first  making  compliance  with  such  obligations  possible  by  an  ample  and 
complete  educationiu  system.^ 

INDIANA  REFORM  SCHOOL,  FLAINFIELD. 

The  legislature  of  the  Stat«  of  Indiana,  by  an  act  approved  March  8, 1867,  established 
an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  **  House  of  Refuge  for  the  correction  and  reformation 
•)f  juvenile  offenders.''  To  carry  ont  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was 
Appropriated.  In  the  spring  succeeding  the  passage  of  this  bill  a  farm,  consisting  of 
225  acres,  was  purchased  for  a  location,  and  during  the  summer  following  the  primary 
buildings  were  erected.  The  farm  is  situated  on  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  White 
Lick  Creek,  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Plainfield,  in  Hendricks  County,  and 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  on  a  line  of  the  Terre  Haute,  yandalia,and 
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IiuliaDapolis  Railroad.  Tbe  leacliug  industries  of  tho  institution  are  cane-scating 
cbairs;  farming,  gardening,  and  shoemaking.  About  thirty  of  the  boys  are  enipluyca 
in  the  different  divisions  of  the  domestic  department,  and  a  few  are  employed  at 
carpentering. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  institution  is  conducted  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  family 
system,"  as  opposed  to  the  "  congregate  plan."  Upon  this  plan,  the  inmates  are  dividecl 
intx)  families  of  fifty  boys  each,  each  family  having  a  separate  house,  and  separate 
family  otlicers.  Tho  officers  of  each  family  are,  a  house-father,  under  whose  charge  the 
family  is  placed,  and  an  elder  brother,  who  assists  the  house-father  in  the  government 
of  his  family.  Each  family  is  distinct  from  the  others  in  its  own  local  management, 
but  is  united  in  government  with  the  other  families  under  one  central  head.  Each 
family  has  a  separate  dormitory,  school-room,  play-ground,  and  a  separate  table  in  the 
dining-rt>om.  The  government  of  tbe  families  is  parental.  Coercion  is  -never  used 
until  moral  means  have  failed. 

The  inclosure  contains  about  22  acres,  which  will  eventually  be  tastefully  laid  o£f 
into  lawus,  and  suitably  ornamented  and  beautified.  No  physical  instrumentalities  are 
employed  to  restrain  the  inmates,  or  to  prevent  them  escaping. 

A  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  is  reported  to  prevail  among  javenile  delinquents. 
Many  of  the  boys  are  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  usuidly 
taught  in  our  common  schools.  This  illiterate  condition  is  not  owing  to  any  deficiency 
in  their  mental  capacities,  but  to  their  unfavorable  social  condition  in  early  life.  A 
largo  majority  of  tne  boys  are  half-orphans,  and  many  of  them  were  early  deprived  of 
both  parents.  Usually,  when  first  received,  they  do  not  evince  much  anxiety  to  study; 
but,  after  they  become  thoroughly  interested  in  their  books,  they  show  as  much  eager- 
ness and  ability  to  learn  as  is  generally  observed  in  other  children.  The  educational 
facilities  of  the  institution  afford  ample  opportunity  for  each  boy  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  snccessful  conduct  of  the  ordinarv  affairs  of  life.  The  system  of  instruction  is 
substautially  the  same  as  is  employed  in  our  best-regulated  common  schools.  The 
common  branches  only  are  taught.  One-half  of  each  day  is  devoted  to  school,  the  other 
half  to  labor.  Thus,  while  their  minds  are  being  cultivated,  they  are  acquiring  phys- 
ical strength  and  habits  of  industry. 

Education  has  been  found  to  be  a  potent  agent  in  reform.  Its  tendency  is  to  esmel 
the  ignorance  which  has  kept  them  in  surveillance  to  their  animal  proxiensities,  ana  to 
elevate  them  above  those  degrading  pursuits  from  which  they  have  derived  their 
ill-gotten  gain.  Besides,  it  furnishes  now  and  more  elevating  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion, and  engenders  more  ennobling  ideas  of  individual  being  and  i*jdividual  responsi- 
bilities. Anide  from  the  benefit  which  they  derive  from  a  half  day's  schooling  each 
day,  they  all  have  access  to  a  well-selected  library  from  one  to  two  hours  every  evening 
during  the  year. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Recognizing  the  prisons  of  the  State  as  in  a  very  important  seuse  educational 
agencies,  the  superintendent  has  included  in  his  report  iniormation  respecting  them, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  northern  State  prison,  among  540  convicts,  only 
about  20  were,  on  reception,  adepts  in  some  of  the  educated  arts  or  professions,  or 
experts  in  penmanship,  or  gave  evidence  of  good  mental  discix)liue.  Seventv  could 
not  write,  and  many,  who  could  but  sign  their  namefl.  had  no  knowledge  of  aritlimetic, 
geography,  American  history,  or  English  grammar.  The  younger  men  were  uneducated 
m  everything  but  vice.  This  is  true  of  three-fourths  of  all  whose  history  I  have 
learned.  They  either  had  no  homes,  or  bad  home  surroundings.  As  far  as  consistent 
with  daily  woVk,  they  have  been  kept  to  regular  lessous  on  secular  days  during  the 
summer.  '  About  30  have  learned  to  read ;  2b  have  learned  to  write ;  44  to  use  arith- 
metic ;  a  few  were  too  stupid  or  too  stubborn  to  learn  even  tho  alphabet. 

Of  the  370  inmates  of  the  southern  prison,  about  100  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  30 
read  and  not  write ;  240  read  and  writ'O.  Of  the  numbers  who  read  and  write  none  are 
good  scholars.  Thirty-five  might  analyze  a  sentence  in  grammar,  and  perhaps  60  can 
cipher  to  the  rule  of  three.  Very  few  know  anything  of  general  geography.  As  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  inmates,  I  cannot,  of  conrse,  furnish  very  definite  statistics, 
but  can  bear  witness  to  a  marked  improvement  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. There  have  been  not  a  few  sound  conversions,  which  have  been  evidenced  by 
consistent  lives,  both  while  in  the  prison  and  after  having  gone  out  into  society. 

The  superintendent  quotes  at  length  from  the  declaration  of  principles  respecting 
education  set  forth  by  the  managers  of  prisons  and  reformatories  at  their  late  conven- 
tion, held  at  Cincinnati.  Out  of  many  sentiments  of  great  importance  and  significance, 
the  following  are  selected : 

^*  Education  is  the  vital  force  in  the  reformation  of  fallen  men  and  women.  Its 
tendency  is  to  quicken  the  intellect,  inspire  self-respect,  excite  to  higher  aims,  and 
afford  a  healthful  substitute  for  low  and  vicious  amusements.  Education  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  prisons,  and  should  be  carried  on  to  the  utwast 
extent  consistent  with  tne  other  purjposes  of  such  institutions." 
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**  In  order  to  the  reformation  of  imprisoned  criminalB,  there  mast  be  not  only  a  sincere 
desire  and  intention  to  that  end,  bnt  a  serious  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  prison 
officers  that  they  are  capable  of  being  reformed,  since  no  man  can  heartily  maintain  a 
discipline  at  war  with  his  inward  belief;  no  man  can  earnestly  strive  to  accoiiipliBh 
what  in  his  heart  he  despairs  of  accomplishing/' 

"A  system  of  prison  discipline,  to  be  truly  reformatory,  must  pain  the  will  of  the 
convict.  He  is  to  be  amended ;  but  how  is  this  possible,  with  his  mind  in  a  stiit-e  of 
hostility  f  No  system  can  hope  to  succeed  which  does  not  secure  this  harmony  of  wills, 
80  that  the  prisoner  shall  choose  for  himself  what  his  officers  choose  for  him.  But  to 
this  end  the  officer  must  really  choose  the  good  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  must 
remain  in  his  choice  long  enough  for  virtue  to  become  a  habit.  This  consent  of  wills 
is  an  essential  condition  of  reformation.'' 

"The  interest  of  society  and  the  interest  of  the  convicted  criminal  are  really  iden- 
tical, and  they  should  be  made  practically  so.  At  present  there  is  a  combat  between 
crime  and  laws.  Each  setB  the  other  at  defiance,  and,  as  a  m1^,  there  is  little  kindly 
feeling  and  few  friendly  acts  on  either  side.  It  would  be  otherw^ise,  if  criminals,  on 
conviction,  instead  of  being  cast  off,  were  rather  made  the  objects  of  generous  parental 
care:  that  is,  if  they  were  trained  to  virtue,  and  not  merely  sentenced  to  suffering." 
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Hon.   M.  B.  Hopkins,  SuperintendeiU  of  Public  iMtruction, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford  ... 

Boone 

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton  .. ... 
Crawford  ... 

Davie^ss 

Dearborn  ... 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant  

Greene 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hancock 

Hendricks   . . 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington  , 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings  .... 

Johnson 

Knux 


Names. 


D.D.  Heller 

J.  H.  Smart 

John  M.  Wallace ... 

Henry  C.  Neal 

Lewis  Willman  . . . . . 
Joseph  Foxworthy .. 
FleteherD.  Wood... 
L.  E.  McReynolds  .. 

Peter  A.  Berry 

A.  C.  Goodwin 

William  Travis 

J.  N.  Annan  trout  ... 
Alexander  Sipes  . . . . 

George  A.  Dyer 

Myron  Haynes 

W.  H.  Powner 

James  A.  Barnes 

O.  M.  Todd 

A.  J.  Strain 

Valois  Butler 

J.  L.  Bipi)etoe 

P.  V.Albright 

Jame«  W.  Harper . . . 
William  B.  Maddock 
William  H.  Green . . . 

W.  T.  Still  well 

Thomas  D.  Harp 

R.C.  Hilbum 

S.  N.  Cochran 

Seth  S.Nye 

James  A.  New 

A.  J.  Johnson , 

Clarkson  Davis 

Rawson  Vaile 

M.  L.  Spencer 

James  K.  Hamilton 

S.  P.  Thompson 

Simeon  K.  Bell 

Charles  W.  Allfrey. 

John  Carney 

W.T.  Stott 

AnsoD  W.  Jones  ..., 


Post-offices. 


Decatur. 

Fort  Wayne. 

Columbus. 

Oxford. 

Hartfoi-d  City. 

Lebanon. 

Nashville. 

Delphi. 

Logausport. 

Jenersonville. 

Bowling  Green, 

Frankfort. 

Grantsburgh. 

Washington. 

Lawrencebnrgh. 

Clifty. 

Waterloo. 

Muncie. 

Ireland. 

Bristol. 

Connersville. 

New  Albany. 

Covington. 

Brookville. 

Rochester. 

Princeton. 

Marion. 

Newberry. 

Noblesville. 

Corydon, 

Greenfield. 

Danvillo. 

New  Castle. 

Kokomo. 

Huntington. 

Brownstown. 

Rensselaer. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Brooksburjrh. 

Vernon. 

Franklin. 

Vinceuues. 
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List  of  school  officials — Continned. 


Counties. 


Koscinsko 

La  Grange 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison ...... 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martiii 

Miami 

Montgomery.. 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Owen 

Orange 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Palaski 

Posey 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben  

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland  .. 
Tippecanoe  ... 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh  . 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

W«U8 

White 

Whitley 

11  CE 


Names. 


Walter  Scott 

Alfred  Bayliss 

James  H.  Ball 

W.  P.  Phelon 

James  B.  Crow 

II.  D.  Thompson  . . . 
William  A.  Boll.... 
Thomas  McDonald. 
Thomas  M.  Clark  .. 
W.N.Dunham  .... 
J.  F.  Thompson  ... 
James  H.  Rogers . . . 
Robert  Garrison  . . . 

John  B.  Smith 

T.Morgan  Ellis.... 

John  Buchanan 

W.B.Wilson 

Theo.  Stackhouse.. 
AredF.  Whit«  .... 
Theo.  Courcier  .... 

T.C.Milburn 

Timothy  Keene 

8.  Woyand 

James  B.  Campbell 
Wilier  B.  Smith.... 
Andrew  Stakebake. 
Ithomer  H.  Drake.. 

D.  Graham 

Jacob  Hollenbeck . . 

Richard  Norris 

James  R.  Temple  .. 
W.  M.  McCormick  . 

R.  V.  Carlin 

Elisha  Sumption. .. 

G.  W.  Register 

WillM.  Smith 

John  E.  Mathews.. 

B.M.  Blount 

H.  K.W.Smith.... 

T.  W.  Peck 

William  L.  Little  .. 
John  W.  Jones  .  -  - . 

Alvah  Taylor 

Henry  Ritenour 

C.  W.  Armstrong  . . 

A.  A.  Cravens 

James  McNeill 

John  S.  McCleery.. 

Gilbert  Small 

A.  J.  Douglass 


Post-offices. 


Warsaw. 

La  Grange. 

Crown  Point. 

La  Porte. 

Bedford. 

Anderson. 

Indianapolis. 

Plymouth. 

Dover  Hill. 

Peru. 

Crawfordsville. 

Blooroington. 

Hall. 

Kentland. 

Albion. 

Rising  Sun. 

Spencer. 

Orangeville. 

Rockville. 

Rono. 

Winslow. 

Valparaiso. 

Winamac. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Greencastle. 

Winchester. 

Rei. 

Rushville. 

Lexington. 

Shelbyville. 

Grandvlew. 

Knox. 

Angola. 

South  Bend. 

Paxton. 

Vevay. 

La  Fayette. 

Tipton. 

Liberty. 

Evansville. 

Newport. 

Terre  Haute. 

Wabash. 

Pools  ville. 

Boonville. 

Salem. 

Richmond. 

Blumon. 

Idaville. 

Columbia  City. 
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IOWA. 

The  saperintendeut  of  public  instrnctioi],  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  in  tho  fifteenth  biennial 
report  to  the  foarteonth  general  aasembly,  1870-'71,  gives  the  following  information :    - 

Number  of  district  townships  in  1871 1,260 

Number  of  independent  districts  in  1871 344 

Number  of  sub-districts  in  1871 7,716 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  in 

1871,  males,  236,940;  females,  223,689 ;   total 460.629 

Number  of  schools  in  1871 7,H23 

Number  of  graded  schools  in  1871 289 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  1871 341,938 

Average  number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  1871 21 1, 568 

NnmbcT  of  teachers  employed  in  1871,  males  5,483;  females  8^^td7 ;  tot-al  14,070 

Average  compensation  of  male  teachers,  per  week,  iu  1871 $900 

Avernge  compensation  of  female  teachers,  per  week,  in  1871 6  95 

Number  of  days  schools  were  taught  iu  1871,  summer,  335,654 ;  winter, 

405,158;  total 740,212 

Average  number  of  months  of  school  in  1871 6.5 

Average  cost  of  tuition,  per  week,  for  each  pupil  in  1871,  summer  !^ 

ceutH;  winter,  40  cents ;  average $0  38 

Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  m  1871 $1, 900, 893  54 

Balance  of  teacherr  fund  iu  hands  of  district  treasurer  in  1871 (439, 222  60 

Number  of  school-houses  in  1871,  brick,  600 ;    stone,  247 :  frame,  6,459 ; 

log,  288 7,594 

Value  of  school-houses  in  1871 $6,764,551  28 

Amount  of  district  tax  for   building  school-houses  and  purchaeiug 

grounds  in  1871 $914,297  05 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  library  and  apparatus $21, 319  66 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  rent  of  school-nouses  in  1871 $13, 757  58 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  repairing  and  furnishing  school-houses  in 

1871    $182,619  17 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  fuel  in  1871 $176,317  76 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  compensation  of  secretaries  and  treasurers 

in  1871 $59,986  39 

Amount  of  district  tax  assessed  for  teachers'  fund  for  1871 $1, 258, 920  51 

Amount  of  apportionment  of  county  tax  and  income  of  permanent 

sclioolfund  inl871 $479,534  27 

Amount  of  apportionment  of  temporary  school  fund  in  1871 $83, 207  34 

l^umber  of  volumes  in  school  district  libraries 11, 482 

Talue  of  school  apparatus  in  1871 $104,359  43 

KORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  of  normal  training  is  enfore-ed,  while  aptness  to  teach  is  regarded  as 
the  essential  qualification,  and  a  system  of  graded  normal  schools  is  proi>oscd,  upon 
the  plan  indorsed  by  the  National  Teachers'^ Association  of  1870,  and  commended  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Ct)UNTY  superintendents'  CONVENTION. 

Three  such  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  with  gratifying  results,  showing 
the  importance  of  the  unity  of  plan  in  the  work  of  all  educational  agents. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

Til  is  association  held  its  last  session  at  Council  Bluffs,  and  among  tho  results  of  this 
meeting  a  course  of  study  for  high  schools  was  agreed  upon.  The  general  and  hearty 
concurrence  of  all  classes  of  educators  in  their  work  was  exhibited. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM 

is  advocated,  and  the  experience  of  other  States  cited  in  its  support,  while  many 
independent  reasons  for  aaopting  it  are  given. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

During  the  past  two  years  over  $1,250,000  were  added  to  the  school-house  property 
of  the  State,  which,  either  in  the  fotm  of  splendid  structures  iu  the  populous  portions 
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of  the  State,  or  of  more  humble  edifices  upon  the  prairiea,  exerts  a  ])erpetnal  influence 
in  favor  of.  education. 

TEACHERS^  INSTITUTES  AND  COIINTY   SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Nearly  7,500  teachi-rs  have  met  in  the  77  teachers'  institutes  held  thronchout  the 
State.  The  Stat«  ^ave  for  the  support  of  these  institutes  $3,b50,  to  which  sum  the 
count tes  and  individuals  added  liberally.  These  were  held  from  one  to  four  weeks 
each,  and  were  well  attended  by  teachers  and  county  superintendents. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  PL^LIG  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  moral  training  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  moral  character 
of  the  teacher  is  a  subject  of  State  legislation.  Tlie  reiK>rt  discusses  very  fully  the 
objections  to  technical  religious  instruction,  giving  the  arguments  of  eminent  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  refers  tx>  the  common  errors  on  this  subject  in  confounding 
Christianity  with  denominationalism,  and  claims  that  religious  instruction  shonld  not 
be  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  sustaining  the  positions  assumed  by  references  to 
a  variety  of  facts  and  illustrations. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  CRAMMING. 

These  topics  are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  deranged  public  senti- 
ment in  regaixl  to  both  is  a  great  cause  of  the  evils  connected  with  them ;  some  of 
these,  resulting  from  the  syst-em  of  cramming  in  certain  graded  schools,  are,  however, 
not  necessarily  incident  to  the  system. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS.  « 

Two  school  journals  are  now  published  in  the  State — the  Manual,  at  Des  Moines, 
and  the  Iowa  School  Journal,  the  former  of  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

At  present  Iowa  has  40  high  schools  connected  with  its  289  graded  schools,  of  which 
^  have  well-doHned  courses  of  studies.  The  boards  of  seventeen  of  the  independent 
districts  employ  superintendents  for  these  public  schools,  ten  of  whom  devote  a  part  of 
their  time  to  teaching,  and  seven  who  give  all  their  attention  to  the  work  of  superin 
tending.  Of  the  latter,  two  receive  salaries  of  1^1,200  each ;  three  of  $1,500  each  :  one 
of  |1,800 ;  and  one  of  |2,500  per  annum.  There  is  only  one  large  city  in  the  State 
whose  schools  are  without  the  services  of  a  capable  superintendent.  Every  year  the 
people's  interest  in  these  home  educational  institutions  is  increasing.  During  the  last 
two  years  I  have  known  fifteen  of  these  to  extend  their  courses  of  study  and  teaching 
force ;  for  the  patrons  have  learned  that  setting  aside  all  the  superior  moral  and  social 
benefits  which  their  children  en,joy  under  their  own  parental  guidance,  in  comparison 
with  any  associations  or  influences  to  be  had  away  from  home,  there  is  the  question  of 
financial  economy  to  be  considered.  The  tuition  of  the  high  school  may  even  reach 
the  sum  of  |50  or  |60  per  aimum,  and  yet  it  will  be  from  $100  to  $200  less  per  pupU 
than  If  sent  to  schools  away  from  home.     . 

COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  law  empowering  counties  to  establish  high  schools  was  enacted  two  years  ago. 
Its  requirement,  to  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  is  so  difficult  to 
attain  that  a  number  of  counties  desiring  the  schools  failed  to  secure  them.  If  the 
future  legislators  will  simplify  the  law  many  counties  will  found  such  schools. 

ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES. 

At  this  time  there  are  fifteen  schools  of  the  class  in  the  State.  They  compare  favora- 
bly with  similar  institutions  in  other  States.  Denmark  Academy  was  the  first  in- 
augurated, in  1843.  Its  present  faithful  and  scholarly  principal,  H.  K.  Edson,  A.  M., 
has  been  in  charge  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  took  possession  with  18  pupils,  and 
the  same  year  closed  with  90 ;  and  this  number  increased  until  in  1865  it  reached  270. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  $25,000. 

COLLEGES. 

There  are  eighteen  institutions  of  a  colle^ate  character  in  the  State,  embracing  the 
two  State  institutions,  Iowa  State  University  and  the  Agricultund  College.    In  the 
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al)sence  of  full  statiKtics  fi-oin  all  of  these,  onr  estimates  can  only  bo  proximate.  Vet 
wo  call  at!irm,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  a^ijre^ate  assets  of  these  institutions 
will  not  fall  much  below  two  millions  of  dollars,  having  in  attendance  not  loss  than 
4,000  students,  and  employing  upward  of  200  teachers. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Ames,  Story  County,  on  a  farm  consisting  of  648  acres.  The  site  is  eligible, 
and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  care  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  use.  The 
amount  of  land  received  from  the  (Teneral  Government,  and  by  .a  legislative  enactment, 
made  a  perpetual  endowment  for  the  college,  is  204,309  acres.  The  main  college  build- 
ing is  157  by  fil  feet  on  the  ground,  and  four  stories  high.  Besides  dormitories,  it  con- 
tains a  library,  museum,  cabinet  of  minerals,  &c. 

There  are  also  in  a  separate  building  a  workshop  and  chemical  laboratory.  The 
number  of  students,  male^and  female,  is  218.  A  system  ot  self-goveniment  has  been 
inau^irated,  which,  under  the  skillful  management  of  the  president,  Hon.  A.  S.  Welch, 
and  iacnlty,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results. 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

consists  of  an  academical,  law,  medical,  and  normal  department.  It  is  open  to  both 
sexes.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  regents,  of  which  the  governor  of 
the  State  is  ex  officio  i)re8ideut.  Thirty  teachers  and  professors  give  instruction  in 
the  institntiou ;  447  students  were  in  attendance,  and  66  gradnateid  during  the  year 
closing  July,  1871.  Its  fall  term  opened  with  430  students.  The  annual  income 
apxiroximates  $35,000. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  Lee  County,  four  miles  from  Sah'm,  Henry  County.  It  has 
86  inmates,  all  boys;  and  seven  officers  and  teachers.  In  October,  1868,  it  received 
its  first  inmate,  and  since,  140  have  been  brought  under  its  reformatory  intlnenceH. 
Tho  cost  per  capita  is  $152  22  per  annum.  Its  l>oard  of- trustees  report  the  institution 
us  under  the  best  of  discipline,  and  give  encouraging  accounts  of  those  who  have  left 
it  with  reformed  habita  and  higher  aims  of  life,  and  who  am  now  valuable  citizens  in 
the  communities  in  \\a.C?h  they  aro  following  some  industrial  pursuit.  An  etibrt  will 
bo  made  at  tho  next  (1^71)  legislature  to  secure  permanent  location  for  the  school,  anc* 
one  more  accessible  to  all  parts  of  tht  State. 

INSTITLTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

is  located  at  Council  Bluffs  on  90  axires  of  land,  valued  at  $9,000;  buildings,  $140,000; 
98  pupils,  5  supervisory  offices,  6  teachers,  and  20  other  employes.  It  is  a  very  supe- 
rior institution,  affording  every  facility  that  is  oliered  iu  any  school  of  this  kind  in  this 
country. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Vinton,  on  a  site  embracing  40  acres  of  ground,  valued 
at  $6,000.  The  value  of  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  $150,000,  The  number  of  students 
is  101 ;  tho  number  of  officers  and  teachers,  25.  For  more  detailed  information  see  the 
report  of  the  superiuteudeut,  Rev.  S.  A.  Knapp,  as  furnished  the  Bureau  through  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Boston. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  TUE  INSANE 

• 

are  located  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Independence.  The  former  has  345  acres  of  land 
connected  with  the  buildings,  valued  at  $17,250;  buildings,  $400,000;  number  of  in- 
mates, 501 :  officers  and  empIoy<5s  of  the  institution,  80.  Dr.  Mark  Ranney,  superintend- 
ent of  the  hospital,  in  his  report,  November,  1869,  to  the  legislature,  stat^is  that  "  since 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  1,425  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  741  were  men 
and  684  women.    It  was  established  in  1855." 

The  hospital  at  Independence  is  in  process  of  erection  upon  a  beautiful  tract  of  land, 
<me  mile  and  a  half  from  cori)oration  limits,  containing  320  acres,  valued  at  $1,280 ; 
cost  of  the  building  under  construction,  $280,000 ;  estimated  cost  when  completed, 
$700,000. 

STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

This  institution,  located  at  Fort  Madison,  numbered,  November  1, 1871,  273  convicts. 
The  "  diminution  "  system  adopted  is  working  admirably  as  a  means  of  discipline.  The 
constant  good  conduct  of  a  convict,  not  sentenced  for  life,  during  the  first  year,  short- 
ens his  term  forty-two  days ;  during  succeeding  years,  forty-eight  days  each.  Thus,  a 
person  sentenced  for  five  years  could^  by  this  humane  law,  shorten  his  period  of  confine- 
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mi^tit  two  bnadred  and  thirtf-foor  dayii.  Tbero  is  reliinons  Borvico  evoiy  Sunday 
uioruiDK,  aud  a  Sabbath-«cbool  was  organized  in  18S9,  o(  wliich  tbe  warddu  ruporta 
'■  tbiU  it  haa  a  good  ctTcct  iipeu  all  the  couvict«,aiidBpeciaUyhea<ificiiil  tomoat  of  them 
in  tbe  fnilowing-Damed  good  ratults: 

"  I.  There  in  lesB  punish  meat  reqnired  to  preserve  tho  diaciplino  oi  tbe  prison  non, 
bj  more  tban  onc-hoif,  than  before  thu  organization  of  tho  scbooL 

''2.  The  men  do  mure  and  better  work  in  tbe  abopa  than  before  tbe  school  was  or- 
ganized. 

"3.  All  tho  ofBceis  of  the  iustitatton  ttistify  to  the  better  dispoailion  of  the  men  nni- 

If  tbcso  things  shall  coatiuaeit  will  bo  Tonnd  that  the  best  discovered  me^ns  of  prison 
disciptibo  is  the  Christian  Sabbath-school. 


BOMBS   F 


1  soldiers'  orphaits. 


There  are  tbreeof  these  in  tbe  State.    The  one  at  Olcnwoodhas  12acrcsof  laud,  toI- 


(10,000  ;numl>urof  cbildrcu,:^,  ivith  an  average  ugu  of  11.3  years;  officers,  3;  teacheis, 
6;  other  employes,  30.  At  Davenport  tho  homo  has  40  acresof  loud  valued  at  $8,000; 
and  buildings,  S^OiOOO ;  number  of  children,  310,  and  cniploy^s,  41.  In  all  these  there 
ore  graded  schools  for  forty  weeks  in  tho  year,  under  tUo  instmctiou  of  compelont 
teachers.  Tho  Biipcrintendent  of  tho  Davenport  Homo  reports,  November,  1S71,  that 
tliere  bos  been  no  death  in  the  iustitution  since  Ausiist,  li^uO,  with  an  avernco  of  :tT3 
children  in  constant  attendance,  lliis  homo  is  regulated  upon  the  "  cottage  system. 
Tbe  othor  t<vu  have  each  but  one  bnilding. 

STATE  niSToniCAL  society  akd  state  library. 

Tho  State  Historical  Society  is  located  at  Iowa  City.  It  bos  a  growing  cabinet  of 
Tclics  and  articles  symbolic  of  tbe  spirit  and  representative  of  tho  customsof  times  past 
and  current,  together  with  a  collection  of  zoological  and  minerologtcal  speclraena, 
amountiug  in  all  to  4,003.  It  pablishes  a  Iiistoncal  periodical  quarterly — Annals  of 
Iowa — in  which  is  preserved  tbe  early  and  current  history  of  tho  Stute,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  public  interest,  fl'om  direct  and  original  sources. 

The  State  library  occupies  commoilioua  apartments  in  tho  capitol  bnihiing,  and  con- 
sists of  about  I2,UU0  vohines,  of  which  about  1,000  are  miscellblieona.  The  rctiiainder 
are  works  of  a  legal  and  documental  cbaiucter,  forming  what  is  esteemed  tbb  most 
complete  law  library  in  tbe  northwest. 

DAVENPOnr  6^JPERI^TE^■DE^■T'B   REPOnX. 

The  Toport  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city  school,  W.  E.  Crosby,  eeq.,  for  the  year 
closing  March,  1B71,  contains  the  following  iufoimation  and  suggestions : 
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ABSENTEEISM  AND  TRUANCY. 


Tbe  percentage  of  daily  attendance,  reckoned  on  the  average  enrollment,  oa  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  follows : 


For  1R60-»61 75 

lrtGl-*<52 

l^iG^-'SJ 71 

186;J-V)4 

l«34-'65 

ldC5-'6G 80 


For  1866-W 84 

18b7-*63 IK) 

1868-'G9 92.7 

It^JO-'/O 92.7 

1870-71 92. « 


Some  unavoidable  circumstances  have  operateil  to  prevent  any  considerable  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year. 

Through  all  trials  and  changes,  however,  we  can  show  a<lvancement.  That  we  can 
do  so,  and  are  able  to  report  an  unfailing  interest  in  the  public  schools,  is  good  re^ison 
for  congratulating  your  honorable  body  on  a  year  of  successful  management.  There 
have  been  comparatively  few  suspensions  for  "  absence  without  sufficient  excuse,"  and 
very  few  cases  of  truancy.  Wo  have  had  no  complaints  as  to  the  severity  of  ''rules 
requiring  reasonable  excuses  for  non-attendance  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  have  been  seven  pupils  absent,  each  day,  for  every 
hundred  belonging.  Taking  the  number  belonging  to  each  teacher  to  be  fifty,  wo 
shall  have  at  least  three  pupils  absent  from  each  room,  daily ;  one  or  two  from  every 
class  taught  in  the  schools.  In  a  superficial  view,  this  may  seem  a  matter  of  little 
moment  to  tho  commnnitv.  But  we  may  not  so  regard  it.  A  day  lost  from  school 
cannot  easily  be  made  gooA^to  the  child,  or  find  a  fair  equivalent  in  any  ordinary'  ser- 
vice to  the  parent.  In  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  absence  tlie  child  is  the  loser.  A  day's 
absence  usually  involves  tho  sacrifice  of  four  or  five  recitations  in  as  many  brauches 
of  study.  It  not  seldom  occurs  that  the  absence  falls  on  a  day  when  a  new  subject  is 
to  be  begun,  or  an  important  and  wide-reaching  principle  in  science  is  to  be  considered. 
In  such  cases  tho  efiect  may  be  serious  beyond  measure. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  especially  the  long  distances  which  the  little 
children  must  necessarily  go  to  school,  the  above  percentage  of  attendance  for  the 
six  months  past  may  be  accepted  as  fair  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  teachers  and 
the  co-operation  of  parent-s. 

Numbering  from  the  lowest  class  upward,  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  consti- 
tute the  primary  department :  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  the  intermediate  department ; 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nintn,  the  grammar  department;  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  grades,  the  high  school.  This  gives  thirteen  years  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  these  schools,  and  if  the  child,  entering  the  first  gra<le  at  five  years 
of  age,  Hufier  no  delay  in  promotion  by  reason  of  un<ivoidable  causes,  he  will,  if  possessed 
of  ordinary  capacity,  graduato  from  the  high  school  at  eighteen.  A  good  mind  attend- 
ing school  regularly  may,  if  thought  desirahTe^  do  the  work  in  less  time.  This  is  one  year 
savedf  as  compared  withtheformer  classification,  the  some  amount  of  work  bei  unrequired. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  course  maybe  completed  in  twelve  years,  and  nothmg  be  lost 
to  the  pupil — and  thus  f  iro  ^ear«  of  school-going  be  saved  to  this  community.  But  before 
makiujV  a  further  redu'^tion  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  coui-se  of 
study,  It  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  age  and  capacity  of  a  fair  minority  of 
children  will  admit  of  it. 

The  actual  workings  of  the  schools  show  that  nothing  but  non-attendance  or  inca- 
pacity interrupts  theprogress  of  the  individual.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  does  not 
embrace  in  its  record  promotions  of  classes  or  pupils.  It  is  true  that  here  aud  thoro 
is  found  a  mind  possessed  of  superior  taleut  or  aptitude  in  some  one  branch,  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  urged  by  persons  not  well  informed  as  to  facts,  that  such  an  one  is  restive 
and  suffers  injustice  under  the  restrictions  of  grade  aud  class.  The  very  few  of  such 
cases  that  may  possibly  exist  are  provided  for  by  means  of  the  method  of  averages.  By 
this,  least  and  greatest  attainments  are  considered  together,  with  the  scale  always 
on  the  side  of  talent.  For  it  is  seldom,  we  might  almost  say  never,  the  case  that  talent 
in  a  single  direction  is  unaccompanied  by  ability  in  any  other.  Besides,  all  great  think- 
ers who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  urge  that  education  must  aim  to  develop  and 
strengthen  each  of  the  whole  round  of  human  faculties.  Moreover,  talent  takes  care 
of  itself. 

Certain  it  is  that  somebody  must  decide  that  minds  are  fit  or  unfit  to  be  classed,  to 
be  promoted  in  a  body,  or  singly,  and  the  decision  must  be  a  reasonable  judgment, 
based  upon  observation  in  accordance  with  a  plan  containing  in  itself  the  proofs  of  its 
own  value  and  correctness. 

Discard  the  idea  of  classes  and  grades,  and  by  so  doing  you  make  free  schools  an 
intolerable  burden  to  the  community.  For  by  means  of  them  large  numbers  of  childreu 
are  taught  by  comparatively  few  teachers,  and  thus  the  cost  of  Instruction  greatly 
reduced,  and  taxation  rendered  less  burdensome.  It  is  classification  that  helps  most  to 
make  public  schools  better  and  cheaper  than  private  institutions. 
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The  table  reveals  one  highly  important  fact  to  the  community,  one  in  which  society 
as  a  whole  is  profoundly  concernen.  I  refer  to  the  large  falling  off  of  pnpils  before  the 
conrse  of  stady  has  been  completed.  In  the  primary  department  the  nrst  thre?  grades, 
corresponding  to  the  ages  six,  seven,  and  eight,  there  remain  1,448,  one-half  of  the 
whole  number,  while  in  the  high  school  but  102  remain  in  the  four  grades  of  that 
department.    Out  of  the  whole  number  but  10  remain  to  graduate !  , 

The  grand  objects  of  education  cannot  be  attained  by  the  best  methods  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  teachers  the  world  can  fumisli,  in  the  limited  time  permitted  to  the  mivjority 
of  children  taken  from  school  at  early  ages.  It  would  be  n>lly  to  supjiose  that  any 
artitices  could  be  made  to  replace  the  clement  of  time  in  a  process  of  natural  growth. 
"  To  everything  there  is  a  season.''  Neither  human  muscle  nor  brains  can  be  forced  to 
a  maximum  result  before  the  age  of  twenty.  Why,  then,  force  the  ^onth  to  employ 
their  physical  powers  in  hard  labor  while  their  mental  faculties  remain  undeveloped  f 

It  is  bad  economy  to  take  the  youth  from  school  and  put  them  at  work  with  a  view 
to  gaining,  pecuniarily,  thereby.  Every  boy  added  to  toe  number  of  laborers  tends  to 
diminish  the  wa^i^es  of  men.    Labor  is  cheapened,  but  by  means  of  actual  waste. 

Immature  brains  and  hands  will  produce  cheap  results,  but  at  a  loss  in  the  quality 
and  workmanship  of  products.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  idea  o^-  educated  labor,  it 
fails  of  a  fuir  expression  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  emication  is  not  given  time  to  train 
and  mature  the  powers  of  labor.  In  the  outcome  force  is  wasted  through  imperfect 
instrumentalities  and  crude  applications. 

It  is  delet'Crions  to  the  morals  of  society.  If  it  be  conceded  that  intellectual  employ- 
ment adds  to  monil  character,  then  the  question  needs  no  further  argument.  For  the 
mind  of  the  youth  engaged  daily  in  the  study  of  facts,  principles,  and  sciences,  must 
live  in  an  atmosphere  whose  prevailing  hue  is  pure  truth.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  knowledge  is  the  removal  of  error,  and  tne  consequent  gain  of  truth.  As  soon 
as  the  youth  enters  any  ordinary  vocation  or  profession  he  nears  the  purlieus  of  false- 
hood and  vice,  and  to  resist  temptation  to  evil  becomes  no  small  portion  of  his  dailv 
asks.  He  should  have  leave  and  help  to  grow,  intellectually  and  morally,  till  he  shall 
have  acquired  stability  of  character. 

PENMANSHIP  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Before  the  present  year  instruction  in  penmanship  was  not  given  to  pnpils  below  the 
''A'^  rooms ;  now  it  is  extended  to  all  the  children  in  the  schools.  Book-Keeping  is  added 
to  the  high-school  course.  That  these  ore  great  improvements  of  a  useful  character 
the  community  will  not  be  slow  to  admit. 

Book-keeping  in  the  high  school  seems  to  find  much  favor  with  parents  and  pupils. 
Nearly  all  of  the  masters  and  misses  of  that  department  are  receiving  instruction  in  a 
Tegular  course,  which  will  prove  equivalent  to  that  obtained  at  the  best  commercial 
Bchools. 

MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  introduced  into  the  schools  this  year  for  the  first  time 
I  am  aware  that  many  persons  regarded  it  as  a  doubtful  experiment,  and  some  as 
involving  a  useless  expense.  But  nine  years'  observation  as  principal  of  a  city  school, 
where  the  elements  of  music  and  singing  were  taught  to  every  one  of  sixteen  hundrea 
children  with  unquestioned  success,  was  my  assurance  that  if  introduced  and  properly 
taught  in  these  schools  it  would  become  an  essential  and  permanent  part  of  the  system, 
and  would  earn  for  itself  the  hearty  approval  of  the  community.  My  hopes  are  real- 
izing quite  fast  enough. 

In  no  exercise  of  the  school-room  are  the  children  more'interested  than  in  this;  to 
none,  say  their  teachers,  do  they  look  forward  with  more  desire,  and  in  none  do  I  find 
teacher  and  pupils  more  heartily  in  sympathy  with  one  another. 

It  will  afford  parents  pleasure,  surely,  to  see  their  children  growing  up  into  posseA- 
flion  of  a  knowledge  of  music  as  complete  and  thorough  in  its  particulars  and  inuuenoe 
npon  the  character  as  any  other  branch  of  culture.  How  it  could  so  long  remain  out  of 
a  good  system  of  schools  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  teacher  cannot  personally  instruct  all  the  children,  for  a  very  good  reason — want 
of  time.  She  can  give  but  one  lesson  a  week  to  each  of  the  rooms  of  the  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  high-school  departments,  leaving  the  primary  rooms  to  be  reached  tbrouffh 
the  re^lar  teachers,  whom  she  instructs,  l^is  may  not  seem  so  well,  but  it  is  tne 
best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  the  little 
ones.  The  notion  of  favoring  the  older  pnpils  with  instruction  in  the  special  brandies, 
and  ignoring  these  little  ones,  is  neither  good  philosophy  nor  safe  practice. 

When  the  work  takes  shape,  and  the  teacher  finds  himself  at  home  in  it,  time  maybe 

gained,  and  nothing  lost,  by  bringing  any  two  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  grade  in  each 
nilding  together. 

Instruction  in  music  may  often  be  given  to  pupils  in  mass  with  advantage.  Many 
things  are  gained  by  bringing  many  voicee  together,  provided  they  can  be  suitably 
directed  and  harmonized. 
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Such  an  arrangemeDt  will  enable  the  teacher  to  Tisit  each  ^ado  of  pupils  ofVner 
than  once  a  week,  an  end  much  to  be  desired,  on  behall'  of  rapid  progress  and  unfailing 
interest. 

THE  TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  give  the  school  a  more  scholastic  character, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  all  that  makes  it  valuable  as  a  training  school 
for  teachers  in  school  government,  and  methods  of  instruction.  Accordingly,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  have  been  regularly  taught.  Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  Euglisn  analysis,  elocution,  and  composition.  Physical  geography  has 
been  taught  topically.  Mental  philosopliy  has  been  considered  in  its  relation  to  teach- 
ing. Durmg  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  is  proposed  that  physiology,  history,  and 
literature  be  taken  up  and  studied  as  far  as  time  will  permit.  It  will  at  once  occur  to 
you  that  the  results  to  be  accomplished  in  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  in  a  single  year, 
will  de^Mind  largely  upon  the  willingness  of  the  popil-teachers  to  read  and  investigate 
for  themselves  in  hours  out  of  school.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  already  somewhat 
familiar  with  most  of  the  branches  specified,  and  tor  such  the  task  will  be  only  a  favor- 
able occasion  for  review,  with  a  special  view  to  their  practical  application,  and 
the  best  modes  of  teaching  them.  All  are  zealous,  and  seem  anxious  to  qualify 
themselves  in  all  possible  ways  for  the  work  of  teaching.  An  assistant,  whose  time  is 
chiefly  occupied  as  a  model  tcacbcr,  has  been  employee!,  but  is  in  part>  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  classes  from  the  high  school,  and  in  part  to  teaching  in  branches  of 
study  pursued  for  professional  benefit.  ^ 

This  arraufrement  provides  a  skillful  and  competent  teacher  to  the  children  attend- 
ing the  training  school  for  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  and  thus  is  met  an  objection 
made  to  it,  on  the  ^)art  of  some  persons,  to  the  effect  that  their  children  sufiTered  for 
the  sake  of  iuexi)erienccd  girls  who  were  learning  to  teadi. 

The  management  of  the  school  has  been  satismctory.  The  good  work  done  this  year 
must  commend  its  usefulness  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  All  of  last  year's  gradu- 
ates, save  one,  are  now  in  the  schools,  and,  without  exception,  have  proved  themselves 
well  qualificil.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  an  examination  for 
graduation  on  technical  and  practical  qualifications  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
which  shall  be  final  for  employment  in  the  order  of  merit  shown  by  means  oi  the 
examination,  and  tbat  this  be  made  a  standing  rule  of  the  board. 

It  is  recommended,  further,  that  a  two  years'  course  be  authorized,  in  addition  to  the 
pn^sent  ono,  which,  in  character  and  comprehensiveness,  shall  aim  to  reach  the  dignity 
of  a  normal-school  course,  for  the  complete  training  of  teachers,  in  the  interest  of  the 
city. 

The  reaf^ons  for  these  recommendations  are,  in  brief,  1st,  that  the  increasing  and 
higher  demands  of  the  schools  may  be  supplied  with  teachers  educated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board ;  and,  2d,  that  the  influence  and  reputation  of  the  schools  of  tbe 
city  may  be  extended,  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  city  itself  be  built  up  and  conserved. 

GERMAN    INSTRUCTION. 

From  one  teacher  in  1868,  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  German  language  has 
increased  to  six,  regularly  employed,  besides  two  others,  a  x>ortion  of  whose  time  is 
occupied  in  teaching  German. 

From  134  pupils  taught  in  that  year,  the  number  has  increased  to  742,  an  increase 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  school  population. 

Dividing  the  number  of  pupils  by  the  number  of  teachers,  we  find  that  there  are 
over  100  pupils  to  the  teacher.  Dividing  the  last  number  by  the  number  of  half-hours 
at  the  disposal  of  each  teacher  in  11,  we  shall  have  one  half-hour  each  day,  allotted  to 
each  ten  children,  in  which  to  acquire  tbe  reading  and  writing  of  German. 

In  all  of  the  buildings,  except  one,  a  separate  room  has  been  provided  the  German 
teacher,  and  thus  the  time  of  the  teachers  of  the  English  branches  is  not  interfered 
with  except  by  the  parsing  of  classes. 

Some  irregularities  incident  to  the  introduction  of  any  subject  into  a  course  of  study 
remain  to  aSect  disadvaatageously  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  discipline  of  the 
schools.  But  it  is  believed  that  these  will  gradually  disappear  with  caretul  manage- 
ment, and  that,  eventually,  the  German,  as  a  uranch  of  study,  will  be  as  easily  handled 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  system  as  geography,  arithmetic,  or  Latin.  The 
law  of  the  State  contemplates  as  much,  if  the  electors  so  desire. 

Two  obvious  ^ains  will  be  made  for  the  community  by  suitable  instruction  in  Ger- 
man in  the  public  schools,  viz : 

1.  German  children  will  sooner  acquire  practical  familiarity  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  instruction  in  the  two  languages  at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  children  of  American  parentage  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  useful  and  cultivated  modem  language,  excepting,  always,  one's 
native  tongue. 
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Hon.  A.  S.  EISSELL,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee... 
Appanooso . . 

Andnbou  

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan  ... 
Bnena  Vista. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Ccrro  Gordo. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw  .. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crocker 

Crawford  — 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware  . . . 
Des  Moines.. 
Dickinson  .. 
Dubuque  ... 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd  

Franklin  ... 
Fremont  — 

Greene 

Grundy  

Guthrie 

Hamilton  ... 
Hancock  . . . 

Hardin 

Harrison  . . . 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt  .. 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefierson  . . . 

Johnson 

Jones  

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahaska . . . 


Post-offloea. 


Foiitanelle 

Quincy 

Waukon 

Centerville 

Oakfield 

Vinton 

Waterloo 

Moingona 

Grove  Hill 

Independence  ... 

Storm  Lake 

Butler  Center... 

Twin  Lakes. 

Glidden 

Lewis 

Mechanicsville  .. 

Clear  Lake 

Cherokee , 

New  Hampton . . , 

Osceola 

Spencer 

Farmersborough . 

Low  Moor 

Seneca 

Denison 

Adel 

Troy 

Leon 

Colesburgh 

Burlington 

Okoboji 

Dubuque 

Estherville 

Douglas 

Floyd 

Hampt-on 

Sidney  

Jefferson 

Grundy  Centfer  . 

Panora 

Webster  City... 

Upper  Grove... 

New  Providence 

Logan  

Mount  Pleasant 

Cresco 

Lottos  Creek 

Ida 

Marengo 

Maquoketa . . 

Newton 

Batavia 

Iowa  City 

Monticello... 

Sigoumey ... 

Algona  

Fort  Madison 

Western 

Cairo 

Chariton .... 

Winterset ... 

Oskalooea ... 


Superintendents. 


.^. ........ 


Rev.  J.  W.  Peet. 
W.  P.  Jeflfrey. 
Lenthell  Fells. 
David  T.  Monroe. 
David  B.  Beers. 
H.  M.  Hoon. 
A.  H.  Nye. 
L.  W.  Fisk. 
Chiles  S.  Harwood. 
8.  G.  Pierce. 
James  D.  Adams. 
W.  A.  Lathrop. 
E.  L.  Hobbs. 
Myron  W.  Beach. 
E.  D.  Hawes. 
A.  B.  Oakley. 
Asa  S.  Allen. 
John  H.  Roe. 
Joseph  F.  Grawe. 
John  H.  Jamison. 
Charles  Carver. 
John  Everall. 
R.  B.  Millard. 
Sarah  A.  Littlefield. 
N.  J.  Wheeler. 
Amos  Dilley. 
Moses  Downing. 
W.  C.  Jackson. 
John  Kennedv. 
W.  R.  Sellon. 
Joshua  H.  Pratt. 
J.  J.  £.  Norman. 
S.  W.  Brown. 
Marshall  M.  House. 
Hervey  Wilbur. 
J.  C.  Whitney. 
H.  Russell  Laird. 
A.  R.  Mills. 
J.  M.  Rea. 
James  H.  Meek. 
H.  N.  Curtis. 
A.  R.  Barnes. 
Enos  P.  Stubbs. 
Horace  H.  McKeuuey. 
George  W.  Thompson 
C.  T.  Breckinridge. 
Eber  Stone. 
M.  G.  Aldrich. 
Constant  S.  Lake. 
J.  W.  Fleming. 
S.  J.  Moyer. 
John  N.  Edwards. 
George  S.  Hampton. 
M.  W.  Herrick. 
J.  A.  Lowe. 
M.  Helen  Wooster. 
Wm.  G.  Kent. 
Wm.  Langham. 
Lewis  A.  Riley. 
John  W.  Perry. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Hardy. 
Prof.  G.  T.  Carpenter. 
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COUNTY  BUPERDTTENDENTS — ContiDned. 


County. 


Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymonth 

Pocahontas  ... 

Polk 

Pottawattomie 

Poweahiok 

Kinggold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Bnren  . . . 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago  ... 
Winneshiek  . . 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


Post^ffices. 


Knoxville 

Marshalltown 

Olenwood 

Stacyville 

Onawa 

Albia 

Red  Oak  Junction ^ 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Clarinda 

Emmetsbnrgh ^.  .. 

Melbourne 

Lizard 

Des  Moines 

Council  BlnfEs 

Montezuma 

Mount  Ayr 

Sac- City 

Davenport 

Harlan 

Calliopo 

Nevada  

Toledo 

Bedford 

Afton 

Dond's  Station 

Ottnmwa 

Indianola 

Washington 

Confidence 

Fort  Dodge 

Forest  City 

Castalia  ..- 

Sioux  City 

Northwood 

Belmond 


Superintendents. 


Rev.  Aaron  Yetters. 
Cyrus  H.  Shaw. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Newell. 
Miss  J.  C.  Addington« 
W.  A.  Greene. 
Wm.  A.  Nicliol. 
W.  M.  Wriglit: 
Charles  Hamilton. 
Stephen  Harris. 
Dr.  Elijah  Miller. 
Jeremiah  L.  Martin. 

David  Miller. 
J.  A.  Nash. 
G.  L.  Jacobs. 
George  W.  Cutting. 
Wm.  J.  Buck. 
Raselas  Ellis. 
Philo  S.Morton. 
Caleb  Smith. 
Eli  Johnson. 
A.  K.  Webb. 
J.  R.  Stewart. 
John  S.  Boyd. 
Thomas  Roberts. 
George  B.  Walker. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Peck. 
A.  L.  Kimball. 
E.  R.  Eldridge. 
Enos  Rushton. 
James  M.  Phillips. 
Martin  Cooper. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wedgwood. 
Dr.  Andrew  W.  Hunt. 
Pranklin  G.  Parker. 
John  D.  Sands. 
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KANSAS. 

From  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  mode  Decem- 
ber 15^  1870^  the  following  view  of  the  condition  of  education  in  this  State  is  taken : 

Increaae 
for  the  year. 

Number  of  school  districts 2,068  361 

Number  of  reports  from  district  clerks 1,950  329 

Number  of  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years 52,254  4,247 

Namber  of  female  persons  of  school  age 56,989  12,479 

Total  number  of  persons  of  school  age 109,244  16,727 

Number  of  male  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools 32, 183  1, 986 

Number  of  female  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools .. . . «. .          31, 035  2, 551 

Whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools 63, 218  4, 537 

Average  daily  atteudance  in  public  schools 39, 401  8, 277 

Average  length  of  time  school  has  been  tanght,  (months)..               5.2  .2 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  public  schools 1, 079  1^ 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  public  schools 1, 161  43 

Average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  public  schools  ....          $39  60  $2  53 

Average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  public  schools.. .            31  10  2  12 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' wages 318,596  31  25,886  37 

Amount  expended  for  repairs  and  incidentals 98, 644  33  19, 300  57 

Amount  received  on  the  semi-aunual  dividend  of  State 

school  money 139,957  37  23,721  57 

Amoont  raised  by  district  tax  for  the  support  of  public 

schools 518,323  85  89,339  87 

Total  amount  derived  from   various   sources  for  public 

schools 673,041  41  107,730  24 

Number  of  school-houses :  log,  352 ;  frame,  864 ;  brick,  46 ; 

stoue,239;  total 1,501  288 

GENERAL  PBOORE8S  OF  EDUCATION. 

Normal  district  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  at  nine  different  places.  County 
institutes  were  held  also  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  At  the  district  and 
county  institutes  the  great  desideratum  is  a  supply  of  competent  instruct'Ors.  It  is  of  but 
little  use  to  convene  teachers  unless  they  can  be  benefited  by  the  modes  and  process  of 
instrnctiou  presented.  During  vacation  many  of  our  ablest  lecturers  and  instructors 
volunteered  their  services  gratuitously,  some  even  bearing  their  own  expenses.  But 
the  public  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  persons  can  afford  such  gratuitous  assistance 
and  exi>enditure  of  means.  To  render  teachers'  institutes  in  the  highest  degree  efficient, 
several  provisions  are  necessary : 

1.  To  arrange  for  holding  annually  three  or  four  normal  institutes,  each  of  which 
sessions  shall  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at  central  points,  and  remote  from  the 
State  normal  schools.  An  institute  of  a  few  days  is  worth  but  very  little.  It  requires 
several  weeks  to  accomplish  a  thorough  work,  and  to  produce  lasting  impressions. 

2.  To  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  employing  the  best  instructors  and  lecturers 
for  the  C45utral  institutes  thus  established.  Other  States  are  doing  this.  New  York 
appropriates  about  $20,000  each  year  for  the  support  of  institutes ;  Maine,  $4,000 ;  Con- 
necticut, $:),000;  Massachusetts,  $3,000;  Minnesota,  $2,000.  Such  an  appropriation 
would  secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  nation,  and  would  do 
much  to  elevate  the  grade  of  instruction  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

3.  To  provide  that  an  institute  of  two  or  three  weeks'  session  shall  be  held  annually 
in  connection  with  each  State  normal  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal. 
This  would  enable  our  normal  schools  to  reach  scores  of  teachers  who  would  not  have 
the  disposition  or  ability  to  pursue  a  regular  course.  The  length  of  the  normal  school 
year  might  be  abbreviated,  if  necessary,  and  the  time  be  given  to  normal  institutes ; 
or  the  normal  year  might  begin  two  weeks  earlier,  at  the  1st  of  September,  and  the 
first  fortnight  or  so  be  devoted  to  the  work  which  is  here  suggested. 

4.  To  authorize  and  require  a  county  appropriation,  each  year,  not  to  exceed  a  cer- 
tain amount,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  county  institute  required  by  law.  California, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Vermont,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas 
have  passed  laws  providing  that  the  county  institutes  may  draw  from  the  county 
treasury  each  year  an  amount  exceeding,  in  some  instances,  $200.  With  such  a  provis- 
ion, a  calendar  of  county  institutes  could  be  made  out,  and  two  or  three  competent 
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iDstmctors,  under  the  Bnpei-vision  of  tho  State  saperiD tendon t,  could  go  from  county 
to  county  and  make  each  institute  a  success. 

Thu  law  requires  that  all  the  schools  iu  the  county  shall  be  closed  durinf;  the  session 
of  the  county  institute,  and  that  the  teachers  shall  attend,  and  receive  their  wages 
while  iu  attendance  as  if  engageil  in  their  respective  school-rooms. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

No  subject  connected  with  school  discipline  has  been  more  frequently  discussed  at 
institutes,  and  other  educational  conventions,  than  the  subject  of  corporal  punishments. 
Some  take  the  position  that  corporal  punishment  in  the  government  of  a  child  is  a 
divinely  instituted  ordinance.  They  rely  on  persuasion,  but  it  is  on  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  *'  birch ''  persuasion.  In  their  estimation,  the  most  healthful  process  which 
a  child  can  undergo  is  the  "  sprouting"  process.     Their  theory  accords  well  with  the 

Sractice  of  Hood's  school-master,  of  whom  the  poet,  from  personal  experience  perhaps, 
eclares, 

"  He  spoils  tbo  child  and  never  spares  the  rod, 
Bnt  6iK)ils  the  rod  and  never  spares  tlie  child  ; 
And  so  with  holy  rule  deems  ue  is  reconciled." 

Others,  again,  are  strenuously  opposed  to  corporal  punishment  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  evidiMit  that^  while  such  differences  of  opinion  exist,  the  settlement  of  the  questiou 
'wUl  be  postponed  far  into  the  future.  In  many  a  school-room,  also,  will  be  found  some 
honestly  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  succee<l  in  school  government  without  resort- 
ing to  corporal  punishment  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  jiersoual  power  of  the  teacher  is  one  important  element  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject.  Some  teachers  can  govern  themselves ;  every  step,  look,  word,  and  action 
is  such  as  to  secure  and  preserve  order.  There  is  no  straining,  no  atteuipt  at  over- 
doing govern  men  t  by  an  oppressive  stillness.  General  Grant  can  control  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  the  battle-field  with  comparatively  no  effort-;  another  cannot  handle  a 
company  of  twenty  men.  The  difference  is  in  the  leaders.  The  same  principle  holds 
in  the  school-room.    Knowledge  and  skill  in  the  teacher  are  essential  to  clTicient  disci- 

£line.  What  will  prove  the  best  means  of  discipline  will  depend  on  circumstances, 
[ethods  which  prove  very  successful  at  one  time  will  fail  at  another.  Cue  motive  will 
appeal  most  forcibly  to  one  pupil ;  diiforent  motives,  perhaps,  must  influence  another. 
Tho  means  of  discipline  which  one  teacher  finds  effective  will  prove  worthless  when 
tried  by  another.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  ro  cut-and-dried  formula  of  school 
government  will  work  in  all  cases.  Dr.  Arnold  once  made  the  remark  that  two  very 
important  requisites  in  a  teacher  are,  *^  That  he  be  a  gentleman,  and  know  how  to  treat 
the  boys."  In  other  w^ords,  the  teacher  must  endeavor  to  understand  tho  nature  of 
those  with  whom  he  deals,  and  exercise  good  common  sense.  The  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  the  disuse  of  corporal  punishment.  To  whip  and  scold  are  indications  of  a  poor 
teacher.  The  be«t  teachers  seldom,  if  ever,  resort  to  either  of  these  means  of  disci- 
pline.    The  experienced  teacher  will  find  other  means  more  effective. 

Every  teacher  who  would  take  rank  in  his  profession,  must  think  and  study  outside 
of  the  routine  of  his  daily  work.  One  may  ask,  **  What  can  I  do  Y  I  am  pressed  to  the 
earth  already  by  a  multitude  of  labors.  The  duties  of  the  school-room  are  sufficient  to 
prostrate  body  and  mind."  We  admit  all  this.  And  yet  the  teacher  will  have  leisure 
Dours  in  long  winter  evenings,  and  cool  summer  mornings,  together  with  vacations, 
during  which  important  plans  of  study  may  be  prosecuted,  valuable  books  road,  and 
the  mind  greatly  enriched  for  its  chosen  work.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  remarked 
once,  that  '^  Constant  teaching  belittles  the  mind,  keeping  it  constantly  moving  in  a 
circle."  How  frequently  does  the  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson  prove  true.  The  long, 
beaten  path  becomes  monotonous.  The  mind  shrivels  under  tlie  strain  of  incessant 
routine.  The  way  to  prevent  such  a  result  is,  to  strike  out  in  new  channels  of  thou^^ht 
and  feeling.  Let  fresh  aliment  nourish  new  tissues.  Thestanding  water  becomes  insipid ; 
trace  your  pathway  to  the  bubbling  spring,  and  the  cool,  shady  tountain.  As  another  has 
observed,  *'A  man  is  fit  to  teach  only  so  long  as  he  himself  is  learning  daily.  A  stag- 
nant mind  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  mind." 

teachers'  libraries  a  necessity. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  the  direction  indicated  a  teacher  needs  a  good 
library.    The  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  the  physician  find  a  collection  of  books  iudis- 

g>usable  at  the  very  outset  of  their  professions.  Teachers  are  often  remiss  in  this  respect, 
ow  few,  comparatively,  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  this  subject.  Many  teach 
for  years,  and  yet  never  purchase  a  single  book  illustrating  the  most  approved  pmcess 
of  instruction.  A  few  well-selected  works,  such  as  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  Calkin's  New  Primary  Object  I^iessons,  well  studied,  will  do 
very  much  toward  increasing  a  young  teacher's  efficiency  in  the  school-room. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES  SUCCESSFUL. 

Tho  efficiency  of  public  instrcietion  in  towns  and  cities  is  due  mainly  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  means  and  efforts. 

Tho  different  schools,  instead  of  existing  as  scattered  fra/s^ents,  constitute  one  organic 
whole,  part  connected  with  part,  and  each  ministering  to  the  other. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  advantages,  the  public  schools  in  our  towns  and  cities  are 
usually  successful.  Indeed,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  public  schools  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  upon  the  whole  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
world. 

ONE  CAUSE  OF  POORNESS  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLB. 

Of  our  country  schools  so  much  cannot  be  said.  The  people  erect  substantial  houses, 
levy  a  large  per  cent,  of  tax  for  the  pay  of  teachers ;  and  yet  the  results,  so  far  as  any 
liberal  culture  is  concerned,  are  meager  in  the  extreme.  Why  is  this  T  The  main 
reason  is  the  lack  of  all  co-operation  on  the  part  of  contiguous  communities  in  educa- 
tional efforts.  School  districts,  in  many  instances,  are  too  small,  and  are  constantly 
becoming  smaller.  Each  district  struggles  on  year  by  year  in  its  poverty  and  feeble- 
ness, taxing  itself  heavily,  and  yet  never  able  to  furni^  its  youth  with  any  adequate 
educational  facilities.  Children  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood  restricted  in 
their  education  by  the  bounds  of  petty  dirtricts,  and  never  rising  above  the  low  plane 
of  a  very  ordinary  common-school.  How,  then,  can  this  condition  of  things  be  rectified  f 
How  can  our  country  schools,  in  which,  after  all.  tho  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  State 
are  being  educated,  be  infused  with  new  life  and  energy  T  How  can  a  broader,  higher, 
and  better  culture  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people?  This  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  age.  Normal  schools,  city  ^aded  schools,  superior  teachers, 
efficient  county  superintendents,  and  competent  district  officers  will  do  much  toward 
secnring  the  desired  result.  And  yet,  as  long  as  the  means  and  forces  of  the  people  are 
divided  into  weak  and  helpless  organizations,  comparatively  little  will  be  effected. 
Educational  facilities  depend  on  pecuniary  ability.  A  poor  district  cannot  secure  and 
retain  the  best  teachers.  Concentration  of  means  and  effort  is  essential  to  the  greatest 
success.  In  many  of  the  States  the  adontion  of  what  is  called  the  township  districting 
is  attended  with  most  encouraging  results. 

TOWNSHIP  DISTRICTING. 

According  to  this  plan,  a  civil  or  congressional  township  embracing  an  area  of  six 
miles  square  is  constituted  one  school  district.  This  district  is  subdivided  into  sub- 
districts  three  miles  square,  or  into  any  convenient  size.  Each  sub-district  elects  a 
director,  and  all  the  directors  of  the  sub-districts  constitute  the  school  district  board 
for  the  township,  with  power  to  levy  tax,  locate  and  erect  school-houses,  employ 
teachers,  &c.  The  schools  in  tho  sub-districts  are  of  the  nature  of  primary  schools, 
while  the  graded  school,  centrally  located,  is  designed  for  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  securiug  to  them,  at  their  own  homes,  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  culture 
than  could  pos^^ibly  be  enjoyed  on  the  independent  system  of  districting:. 

In  our  own  State,  just  now,  peculiar  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  tho  adoption  of  this 
township  system  of  districting.  The  civil  townships  are  irregular,  and  rarely  coincide 
with  the  congressional  townships.  The  school  districts  are  formed  without  any  regard 
to  either  civil  or  congressional  township  lines.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  along  the 
valleys  and  water-courses.  While  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  speculate  upon  uniform  town- 
ship districts,  and  make  the  whole  appear  beautiful  upon  ^aper,  the  subject  assumes 
quite  a  different  aspect  when  one  considers  the  actual  condition  of  things,  and  the  very 
great  inconvenience  which  would  be  occasioned  by  an  arbitrary  system  of  districting. 
All  that  the  people  can  hope  to  accomplish  at  present,  therefore,  is  an  approximii- 
tion  toward  the  concentration  and  co-operation  which  the  township  system  is  designed 
to  effect.  To  this  end,  two,  three,  or  four  school  districts  could  often  consolidate,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  graded  school,  with  the  very  best  results.  A  central  site, 
embracing  several  acres  and  handsomely  situated,  could  be  fixed  upon  as  the  grounds 
for  the  graded  school-building.  The  other  district  schools  would,  in  that  event,  become 
primary  schools,  and  might  be  discontinued  during  the  winter,  leaving  the  people  free 
to  devote  more  of  their  means  to  the  central  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils.  Thus  tho  burden  which  one  small  district  is  endeavoring  to  bear  would  be 
shared  by  several  districts.  * 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  state  agricultural  college  is  reported  as  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  number 
of  students  present  during  the  winter  term  was  108 ;  spring  term,  73  ;  fall  term,  105 — 
making  the  aggregate,  by  terms,  286 ;  of  these  IfiSjrWg^  and  121  were  ladies. 

They  are  from  23  different  counties  of  tbj^i||HHHBEP  C<^^<>1^<>}  Wyoming,  Ne- 
braska, Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
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al)8ence  of  fnll  fttatistics  from  all  of  these,  our  estimates  can  only  bo  proximate.  Yet 
we  call  atHrm,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  ajjere^ate  assets  of  these  institutions 
will  not  fall  much  below  two  millions  of  dollars,  having  in  attendance  not  less  than 
4,000  students,  and  employing  upward  of  200  teachers. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Ames,  Story  County,  on  a  farm  consisting  of  648  acres.  The  site  is  eligible, 
and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  creat  care  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  use.  The 
amount  of  land  received  from  the  ueneral  Government,  and  by.a  legislative  euactmrnf., 
luadu  a  perpetual  endowment  for  the  college,  is  204,30^)  acres.  The  main  college  buiUl- 
ing  is  ir>7  by  01  feet  on  the  ground,  and  four  stories  high.  Besides  dormitories,  it  con- 
tiuns  a  library,  museum,  cabinet  of  minerals,  &c. 

There  are  also  in  a  separate  building  a  workshop  and  chemical  laboratory.  The 
number  of  students,  male'aud  female,  is  218.  A  system  ot  self-government  has  been 
inaugurated,  which,  under  the  skillful  maiiagement  of  the  president,  Hon.  A.  S.  Welch, 
and  iacnlty,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results. 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

consists  of  an  academical,  law,  medical,  and  normal  department.  It  is  open  to  both 
sexes.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a  l)oard  of  regents,  of  which  the  governor  of 
the  State  is  ex  officio  i)residcnt.  Thirty  teachers  and  professoi*s  give  instruction  in 
the  institution:  447  students  were  in  attendance,  and  66  graduatwl  during  the  year 
closing  July,  1871.  Its  fall  term  opened  with  430  students.  The  annual  income 
apl)roximate8 135,000. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  Lee  County,  four  miles  from  Salem,  Henry  County.  It  has 
86  inmates,  all  boys;  and  seven  officers  and  teachers.  In  October,  1868,  it  received 
its  first  inmate,  and  since,  140  have  been  brought  under  its  i*eformatory  influences. 
The  cost  per  capita  is  8152  22  per  annum.  Its  board  of- trustees  report  the  institution 
as  under  the  best  of  discipline,  and  give  encouraging  accounts  of  those  who  have  left 
it  with  reformed  habits  and  higher  aims  of  life,  and  who  am  now  valuable  citizens  in 
the  communities  in  w»C?h  they  are  following  some  industrial  pursuit.  An  elibrt  will 
bo  made  at  the  next  (ld71)  legislature  to  secure  permanent  location  for  the  school,  and 
one  more  accessible  to  all  parts  of  th«  State. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

is  located  at  Council  Bluffs  on  90  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $9,000;  buildings,  $140,000 ; 
96  pupils,  5  supervisory  offices,  6  teachers,  and  20  other  employes.  It  is  a  very  supe- 
rior institution,  affording  every  facility  that  is  oifered.  iu  any  school  of  this  kind  in  this 
country. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Vinton,  on  a  site  embracing  40  acres  of  ground,  valued 
at  $6,000.  The  value  of  the  buildings  is  estiu:ate<l  at  $150,000.  The  number  of  students 
is  101 ;  the  number  of  officers  and  teachers,  25.  For  more  detailed  information  see  the 
report  of  the  superintendent,  Rev.  S.  A.  Knapp,  as  furnished  the  Bureau  through  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Boston. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 

are  located  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Independence.  The  former  has  345  acres  of  land 
connected  with  the  buildings,  valued  at  $17,250;  buildings,  $400,000 ;  number  <»f  in- 
mates, 501 :  officers  and  employds  of  the  institution,  80.  Dr.  Mark  Ranney,  superintend- 
ent of  the  hospital,  in  his  report,  November,  1869,  to  the  legislature,  states  that  '*  since 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  1,425  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  741  were  men 
and  684  women.    It  was  established  in  1855.'' 

The  hospital  at  Independence  is  in  process  of  erection  upon  a  beautiful  tract  of  land, 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  corporation  limits,  containing  320  acres,  valued  at  $1,280 ; 
cost  of  the  building  under  construction,  $280,000 ;  estimated  cost  when  completed* 
$700,000. 

STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

This  institution,  located  at  Fort  Madison,  numbered,  November  1, 1871,  273  convicts. 
The  '^  diminution  "  system  adopted  is  working  admirably  as  a  means  of  discipline.  The 
constxint  good  conduct  of  a  convict,  not  sentenced  for  life,  during  the  first  year,  short- 
ens his  term  forty-two  days;  during  succeeding  years,  forty-eight  days  each.  Thus,  a 
person  sentenced  for  five  years  coula,  by  this  humane  law,  shorten  his  x)criod  of  confine- 
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Tn<<Dt  tiro  hanHicA  and  tbirty-foar  (Inffl.  There  is  reliidoae  serrico  ev&r^  Sunday 
luoruio^,  oud  a  Sabbntli-gcbool  was  organized  ia  18ii9,  of  wbicb  the  warden  ruporu 
'■  tbikt  it  has  a  good  cfToctiipon  all  tbecoDviclaiODdepeciallfljcneficial  tomoat  of  tbeu 
iu  Ibo  Iblloning-uamcd  gooil  reHUlts: 

"  1.  There  ia  less  punisbmont  roqaired  to  preserve  the  diacipltoQ  ot  the  prison  now, 
b;  wore  tban  ono-liulf,  than  bnfuro  thu  organization  of  the  scbool. 

"3.  The  men  do  more  aud  bettorwork  intheshups  than  before  tbe  school  was  or- 
ganized. 

"3.  All  the  officers  of  the  tnstitation  testify  to  the  better  disposilioa  of  the  men  uni- 
Teraallj-." 

Il'tbtso  things  shall  continueitwillbefouadthat  the  beat  discovered  me^OB  of  prison 
discipline  ia  the  Christian  Sabbuth-scbool. 

HOMES  FOR  SOLDIBRS'  OBI-aANS. 

There  ore  three  of  these  in  the  State.  The  one  at  Glcntroodhaa  ISacrCBOf  Innd.val- 
ned  at  (l.^DO;  and  buildinKs,  at  |l,tiOO',  number  of  cliildreu,t-20;  officers  and  t«aehcrs, 
.■>.  The  secunil,  at  Cedar  Falls,  has  40  acres  of  land,  valued  at  (3,0(10  ;  and  buildings, 
|10,(K)0  ;nnniber  of  children, 3d7,ivith  an  average  ugu  of  II.3  years ;  officers,  3;  toacbeia, 
6;  olboremplojda,  30.  At  Davenjiort  the  homo  has  40  acres  of  laud  valued  at  $8,000; 
aud  bnildiuKs,  8'10,000 ;  number  of  children.  310,  aud  cniploj-(!s,  41.  In  all  these  there 
are  graded  schools  fur  forty  weeks  ia  tbo  year,  under  tbo  iustruetiou  of  coai|>etent 
teachers.  The  superintendent  of  tbu  Davenport  Homo  reports,  November,  1071,  that 
tiiere  ban  been  no  death  in  the  institution  sinee  August,  lfl89,  with  an  average  of  :t73 
children  in  constant  otteudance.  This  homo  is  regniated  upon  the  "  cottage ''  lystein. 
The  other  two  have  each  but  one  building. 


The  State  Historical  Society  is  located  at  Iowa  City.  It  bos  a  growing  cabinet  of 
relics  aud  articles  syuibolic  of  the  spirit  and  representative  of  the  custonisof  tiiuespast 
and  current,  together  with  a  collection  of  zoological  and  mineralogicat  speciracus, 
amounting  in  all  to  4,003.  It  pabliahesa  hislorical  periodical  quarterly— Annals  of 
Iowa — ill  wbicli  is  prcHcrvcd  the  early  and  current  history  of  tbo  State,  in  every  deport- 
mcDt  of  public  interest,  from  direct  and  original  sonrces. 

The  State  library  occupies  commoillouH  npartmeuts  iu  tbo  cnpitol  buildiDg,  and  con- 
sistA  of  about  13,000  volumes,  of  vhicli  about  1,000  are  miGCcllblieoue.  The  remainder 
are  worlis  of  a  legal  and  documental  character,  forming  what  is  esteemed  thb  most 
complete  law  library  in  the  northwest. 

DAVENPOIIT  BUPERINTESDENT'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city  school,  W.  E.  Crosby,  esq.,  for  the  year 
closing  March,  1871,  contains  the  folluniug  informatiou  and  suggestions : 

Population  of  the  city,  as  per  census  of  1871 — 21,038 

Kumber  of  cliildreu  lietween  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 7,441 

Tal>lt  (omparing  the  tnrollmrtit,  tUioiiaitee,  ^.,  for  teeeral  ytart. 


Years. 

i. 

|l 

111 

■< 

ll 
1  = 

2,224 
'2,770 
3,048 
3.137 

1,641 
2,(100 
2,2LO 
2,475 

1,061 
1,010 
2,126 
2,297 
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ABSENTEEISM  AND  TRUANCY, 


The  percentage  of  daily  attendauce,  reckoDexl  on  the  average  onxx>llment,  as  shown 
by  the  reconls  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  follows : 


For  1860-'61 75 

lHGl-*(5-i 

1862-*63 71 

1863-V)4 

lBo4-*65 

ldG5-*66 80 


For  186r>-'G7 84 

18t)7-'68 IK) 

1868-^09 02.7 

186a-'70 92.7 

1870-71 U2.« 


Some  nnavoidablecircnmstancosbave  operat-eil  to  prevent  any  considerable  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  daily  attendance  of  pux)il8  for  the  year. 

Through  all  trials  and  changes,  however,  we  can  show  advancement.  That  we  can 
do  SO)  and  are  able  to  report  an  nufailing  interest  in  the  public  schools,  is  good  reason 
for  congratulating  your  honorable  body  on  a  year  of  successful  management.  There 
have  been  comparatively  few  suspensions  for  "  absence  without  sufficient  excuse,"  and 
very  few  cases  of  truancy.  Wo  have  had  no  comx>laiuts  as  to  the  severity  of  "  rules 
requiring  reasonable  excuses  for  non-attendance  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  have  been  seven  pupils  absent,  each  day,  for  every 
hundred  belonging.  Taking  the  number  belonging  to  each  teacher  to  be  fifty,  we 
shall  have  at  least  three  x^npils  absent  from  each  room,  daily ;  one  or  two  from  every 
class  taught  in  the  schools.  In  a  superficial  view,  this  may  seem  a  matter  of  little 
moment  to  the  community.  But  we  may  not  so  regard  it.  A  day  lost  from  school 
cannot  easily  be  made  good^to  the  child,  or  find  a  fair  equivalent  in  any  ordinary  ser- 
vice to  the  parent.  In  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  absence  the  child  is  the  loser.  A  day's 
absence  usually  involves  the  sacrifice  of  four  or  five  recitations  in  as  many  branches 
of  study.  It  not  seldom  occurs  that  the  absence  falls  on  a  day  when  a  new  subject  is 
to  be  begun,  or  an  important  and  wide-reaching  principle  in  science  is  to  be  considered. 
In  such  cases  the  eft'ect  may  be  serious  beyond  measure. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  especially  the  long  distances  which  the  little 
children  must  necessarily  go  to  school,  the  above  percentage  of  attendance  for  the 
six  months  past  may  be  accepted  as  £ur  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  teachers  and 
the  co-operation  of  parents. 

Numbering  from  the  lowest  class  upward,  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  consti- 
tute the  primary  deiiartment :  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  the  intermediate  department ; 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  the  grammar  department;  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  grades,  the  high  school.  This  gives  thirteen  years  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  these  schools,  and  if  the  child,  entering  the  first  grade  at  five  years 
of  age,  suffer  no  delay  in  promotion  by  reason  of  unavoidable  causes,  he  will,  if  possessed 
of  ordinary  capacity,  graduate  from  the  high  school  at  eighteen.  A  good  mind  attend- 
ing school  regularly  may,  if  thought  desirdblej  do  the  work  in  less  time.  Tliis  is  one  year 
saved,  as  compared  with  the  former  classification,  the  same  amount  of  work  beinjr  required. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  course  may  be  completed  in  twelve  years,  and  nothing  be  lost 
to  the  pupil — and  thnstwo years  of  school-going  be  saved  to  this  community.  But  before 
making  a  further  redu'^.tion  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  coui-se  of 
study,  It  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  age  and  capacity  of  a  fair  minority  of 
children  will  admit  of  it. 

The  actual  workings  of  the  schools  show  that  nothing  but  non-attendance  or  inca- 
pacity interrupts  theprogress  of  the  individual.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  does  not 
embrace  in  its  record  promotions  of  classes  or  pupils.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there 
is  found  a  mind  possessed  of  superior  talent  or  aptitude  in  some  one  branch,  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  urged  by  persons  not  well  informed  as  to  facts,  that  such  an  one  is  restive 
and  suffers  injustice  under  the  restrictions  of  grade  and  class.  The  very  few  of  such 
cases  that  may  possibly  exist  are  provided  for  by  means  of  the  method  of  averages.  By 
this,  least  and  greatest  attainments  are  considered  together,  with  the  scale  always 
on  the  side  of  tiuent.  For  it  is  seldom,  we  might  almost  say  never,  the  case  that  talent 
in  a  single  direction  is  unaccompauied  by  ability  in  any  other.  Besides,  all  great  think- 
ers who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  urge  that  education  must  aim  to  develop  and 
strengthen  each  of  the  whole  round  of  human  faculties.  Moreover,  talent  takes  care 
of  itself. 

Certain  it  is  that  somebody  mast  decide  that  minds  are  fit  or  unfit  to  be  classed,  to 
be  promoted  in  a  body,  or  singly,  and  the  decision  mast  be  a  reasonable  judgment, 
based  upon  observation  in  accordance  with  a  plan  containing  in  itself  the  proofs  of  its 
own  value  and  correctness. 

Discard  the  idea  of  classes  and  grades,  and  by  so  doing  you  make  free  schools  an 
intolerable  burden  to  the  community.  For  by  means  of  them  large  numbers  of  children 
are  taught  by  comparatively  few  teachers,  and  thus  the  cost  of  instruction  greatly 
reduced,  and  taxation  rendered  less  burdensome.  It  is  classification  that  helx>s  most  to 
make  public  schools  better  and  cheaper  than  private  institutions. 
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The  table  reveals  one  highly  important  fact  to  the  comronnity,  one  in  which  society 
as  a  whole  is  profoundly  concerned.  I  refer  to  the  large  falling  off  of  pupils  before  the 
course  of  study  has  been  completed.  In  the  primary'  department  the  first  thre.-^  grades, 
corresponding  to  the  ages  six,  seven,  and  eight,  there  remain  1,448,  one-half  of  the 
whole  number,  while  in  the  high  school  but  102  remain  in  the  four  grades  of  that 
department.    Out  of  the  whole  number  but  10  remain  to  graduate!  , 

The  grand  objects  of  education  cannot  be  attained  by  the  best  methods  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  teachers  the  world  can  furnish,  in  the  limited  time  permitted  to  the  migority 
of  children  taken  from  school  at  early  ages.  It  would  be  »>lly  to  suppose  that  any 
artifices  could  be  made  to  replace  the  clement  of  time  in  a  process  of  natural  growth. 
"  To  everything  there  is  a  season.''  Neither  human  muscle  nor  brains  can  be  forced  to 
a  maximum  result  before  the  age  of  twenty.  Why,  then,  force  the  ^outh  to  employ 
their  physical  powers  in  hard  labor  while  their  mental  facolties  remain  undeveloped  f 

It  is  bad  economy  to  take  the  youth  from  school  and  put  them  at  work  with  a  view 
to  gaining,  pecuniarily,  thereby.  Every  boy  added  to  toe  number  of  laborers  tends  to 
diminish  the  wa^i^cs  of  men.    Labor  is  cheapened,  but  by  means  of  actual  waste. 

Immature  brains  and  hands  will  produce  cheap  results,  but  at  a  loss  in  the  quality 
and  workmanship  of  products.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  idea  o^  educated  labor,  it 
fails  of  a  fair  expression  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  education  is  not  given  time  to  train 
and  mature  the  powers  of  labor.  In  the  outcome  force  is  wasted  through  imperfect 
iuHtrumen  tali  tics  and  crude  applications. 

It  is  deleterious  to  the  morals  of  society.  If  it  be  conceded  that  intellectual  employ- 
ment adds  to  moral  character,  then  the  question  needs  no  further  argument.  For  the 
mind  of  the  youth  engaged  daily  in  the  study  of  facts,  principles,  and  sciences,  must 
live  in  an  atmosphere  whose  prevailing  hue  is  pure  truth.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  knowledge  is  the  removal  of  error,  and.  the  consequent  gain  of  tnith.  As  soon 
as  the  youth  enters  any  ordinary  vocation  or  profession  he  nears  the  purlieus  of  false- 
hood and  vice,  and  to  resist  temptation  to  evil  becomes  no  small  portion  of  his  dailv 
asks.  He  Hhould  have  leave  and  help  to  grow,  intellectually  and  morally,  till  he  shall 
have  acquired  stability  of  character. 

PENMANSHIP  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Before  the  preeant  year  instruction  in  penmanship  was  not  given  to  pupils  below  the 
''A''  rooms ;  now  it  is  extended  to  all  the  children  iu  the  schools.  Book-keepiug  is  added 
to  the  high-school  course.  That  these  are  great  improvements  of  a  useful  character 
the  community  will  not  be  slow  to  admit. 

Book-keeping  in  the  high  school  seems  to  find  much  favor  with  parents  and  pupils. 
Nearly  all  of  the  masters  and  misses  of  that  department  are  receiving  instruction  in  a 
regular  course,  which  will  prove  equivalent  to  that  obtained  at  the  best  commercial 
Bchools. 

MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  introdnced  into  the  schools  this  year  for  the  first  time 
I  am  aware  that  many  persons  regarded  it  as  a  doubtful  experiment,  and  some  as 
involving  a  useless  expense.  But  nine  years'  observation  as  principal  of  a  city  school, 
where  the  elements  of  music  and  singing  were  taught  to  every  one  of  sixteen  hundrea 
children  with  unquestioned  success,  was  my  assurance  that  if  introduced  and  properly 
taught  in  these  schools  it  would  become  an  essential  and  permanent  part  of  the  system, 
and  would  earn  for  itself  the  hearty  approval  of  the  community.  My  hopes  are  real- 
izing quit«  fa«t  enough. 

In  no  exercise  of  toe  school-room  are  the  children  more'interested  than  in  this;  to 
none,  say  their  teachers,  do  they  look  forward  with  more  desire,  and  in  none  do  I  find 
teacher  and  pupils  more  heartily  in  sympathy  with  one  another. 

It  will  afford  parents  pleasure,  surely,  to  see  their  children  growing  up  into  posseA- 
flion  of  a  knowledge  of  music  as  complete  and  thorough  in  its  particulars  and  infiuenoe 
upon  the  character  as  any  other  branch  of  culture.  How  it  could  so  long  remain  out  of 
a  good  system  of  schools  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  teacher  cannot  personally  instruct  all  the  children,  for  a  very  good  reason— want 
of  time.  She  can  give  but  one  lesson  a  week  to  each  of  the  rooms  of  the  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  high-school  departments,  leaving  the  primary  rooms  to  be  reached  through 
the  regular  teachers,  whom  she  instructs.  This  may  not  seem  so  weU,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circnmstances.  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  the  little 
ones.  The  notion  of  favoring  the  older  pupils  with  instruction  in  the  special  branches, 
and  ignoring  these  little  ones,  is  neither  good  philosophy  nor  safe  practice. 

When  the  work  takes  shape,  and  the  teacher  finds  himself  at  home  in  it,  time  maybe 

gained,  and  nothing  lost,  by  bringing  any  two  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  grade  in  each 
uilding  together. 

Instiniction  in  mnsic  may  often  be  given  to  pupils  in  mass  with  advantage.  Many 
things  are  gained  by  bringing  many  voices  together,  provided  they  can  be  suitably 
directed  and  harmonized. 
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Such  an  arrangemeDt  will  enable  the  teacher  to  visit  each  ^ade  of  pnpils  oft<*ner 
than  once  a  week,  an  end  mnch  to  be  desired,  on  behall'  of  rapid  jirogress  and  nufailing 
interest. 

THE  TRAIKI140    SCHOOL. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  give  the  school  a  more  scholastic  character, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  all  that  makes  it  valuable  as  a  training  school 
for  teachers  in  school  government,  and  methods  of  instruction.  Accordingly,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  have  been  regularly  taught.  Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  Euglisn  analysis,  elocution,  and  composition.  Physical  geography  has 
been  taught  topically.  Mental  philosophy  has  been  considered  in  iU  relation  to  teach- 
ing. During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  is  proposed  that  physiology,  history,  and 
literature  be  taken  up  and  studied  as  far  as  time  will  permit.  It  will  at  once  occur  to 
you  that  the  results  to  bo  ac<M>mplished  in  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  in  a  single  year, 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  willingness  of  the  pupil-teachers  to  read  and  investigate 
for  themselves  in  hours  out  of  school.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  already  sotnewhat 
£imiliar  with  most  of  the  branches  specified,  and  for  such  the  task  will  be  only  a  favor- 
able occasion  for  review,  with  a  special  view  to  their  practical  ai)plication,  and 
the  best  modes  of  teaching  them.  All  are  zealous,  and  seem  anxious  to  qualify 
themselves  in  all  possible  ways  for  the  work  of  teaching.  An  assistant,  whose  time  is 
chiefly  occupied  as  a  model  teacher,  has  been  employed,  but  is  in  part  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  classes  from  the.  high  school,  and  in  part  to  teaching  in  branches  of 
study  pursued  for  professional  benefit.  ^ 

This  arraufrement  provides  a  skillfril  and  competent  teacher  to  the  children  attend- 
ing the  training  school  for  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  and  thns  is  met  an  objection 
made  to  it,  on  t^o  part  of  some  persons,  to  the  effect  that  their  children  suffered  for 
the  sake  of  iuexpeneuced  girls  who  were  learning  to  teadi. 

The  management  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory.  The  good  work  done  this  year 
must  commend  its  usefulness  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  All  of  last  year's  gradiv- 
ateji,  save  one,  are  now  in  the  schools,  and,  without  exception,  have  proved  themselves 
well  qualifie«l.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  an  examination  for 
graduation  on  technical  and  practical  qualifications  bo  held  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
which  shall  be  final  for  cm()loynient  in  the  order  of  merit  shown  by  means  oj*  the 
examination,  and  that  this  be  made  a  standing  rule  of  the  board. 

It  is  recommended,  further,  that  a  two  years'  course  be  authorized,  in  addition  to  the 
present  one,  which,  in  character  and  comprehensiveness,  shall  aim  to  reach  the  dignity 
of  a  normal-school  course,  for  the  complete  training  of  teachers,  in  the  interest  of  the 
city. 

The  reasons  for  these  recommendations  are,  in  brief,  1st,  that  the  increasing  and 
higher  demands  of  the  schools  may  be  supplied  with  teachers  educated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board ;  and,  2d,  that  the  influence  and  reputation  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  may  be  extended,  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  city  itself  be  built  up  and  conserved. 

GERMAN    INSTRUCnOX. 

From  one  teacher  in  1868,  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  German  language  has 
increased  to  six,  regularly  employed,  nesides  two  others,  a  i)ortion  of  whose  time  is 
occupied  in  teaching  German. 

From  134  pupils  taught  in  that  year,  the  number  has  increased  to  742,  an  increase 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  school  population. 

Dividing  the  number  of  pupils  by  the  number  of  teachers,  we  find  that  there  are 
over  100  pupils  to  the  teacher.  Dividing  the  last  number  by  the  number  of  half-hours 
at  the  disposal  of  each  teacher  in  11,  we  shall  have  one  half-hour  each  day,  allotted  to 
each  ten  children,  in  which  to  acquire  the  reading  and  writing  of  German. 

In  all  of  the  buildings,  except  one,  a  separate  room  has  been  provided  the  German 
teacher,  and  thus  the  time  of  the  teachers  of  the  English  branches  is  not  interfered 
with  except  by  the  parsing  of  classes. 

Some  irregularities  incident  to  the  introduction  of  any  subject  into  a  course  of  study 
remain  to  aSect  disadvautageously  the  progress  of  the  pnpils  and  the  discipline  of  the 
schools.  But  it  is  believed  that  these  will  gradually  disappear  with  caretul  manage- 
ment, and  that,  eventually,  the  German,  as  a  oranch  of  study,  will  be  as  easily  handled 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  system  as  geography,  arithmetic,  or  Latin.  The 
law  of  the  State  contemplates  as  much,  if  the  electors  so  desire. 

Two  obvious  gains  will  be  made  for  the  community  by  suitable  instruction  in  Ger- 
man in  the  public  schools,  viz : 

1.  German  children  will  sooner  acquire  practical  familiarity  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  instruction  in  the  two  languages  at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  children  of  American  parentage  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  useful  and  cultivated  modern  language,  excepting,  always,  one's 
native  tongue. 
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Hod.  a.  S.  Eissell,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instntction, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTKNDENTS. 


County. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamalvce... 
AppanooHc . . . 

Andubou  

Bentou 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Bncbannn  ... 
Bnena  Vista. 

Butler 

Calhonn 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Ccrro  Gordo. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw  .. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crocker 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware  - . . 
Des  Moines.. 
Dickinson  ... 
Dubuque  ... 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin  ... 

Fremont 

Greene  ...... 

Grundy  

Guthrie 

Hamilton  .. . 
Hancock  — 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt  .. 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jefiiersou 

Johnson 

Jones  

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahaska ... 


Post-offlcea. 


Foutanelle 

Quincy 

waukon 

Centerville 

Oakfield 

Vinton 

Waterloo 

Moingona 

Grove  Hill 

Independence . . . 

Storm  Lake 

Butler  Center... 

Twin  Lakes'. 

Glidden 

Lewis 

Mechanicsville  .. 

Clear  Lake 

Cherokee 

New  Hampton.. 

Osceola  

Spencer 

Farmersborougb , 

Low  Moor 

Seneca 

Denison 

Adel 

Troy 

Leon 

Colesburgh 

Burlington 

Okoboji... 

Dubuque 

Estherville 

Douglas 

Floyd 

Hampton 

Sidney 

Jefferson 

Grundy  Center  . 

Panora 

Webster  City... 
Upper  Grove... 
New  Providence 

Logan  

Mount  Pleasant 

Cresco 

Lottos  Cteek 

Ida 

Marengo 

Maquoketa 

Newton 

Batavla 

Iowa  City 

Montlcello... 
Sigoumey ... 

Algona 

Fort  Madison 

Western 

Cairo 

Chariton  .... 
Winterset . . . 
Oskalooea... 


Superintendents. 


...^. ....... 


Rev.  J.  W.  Peet. 
W.  P.  Jeffrey. 
Lenthell  Fells. 
David  T.  Monroe. 
David  B.  Beers. 
H.  M.  Hoon. 
A.  H.  Nye. 
L.W.Fisk. 
Chiles  S.  Harwood. 
S.  G.  Pierce. 
James  D.  Adams. 
W.  A.  Lathrop. 
£.  L.  Hobbs. 
Myron  W.  Beach. 
£.  D.  Hawes. 
A.  B.  Oakley. 
Asa  S.  Allen. 
John  H.  Roe. 
Joseph  F.  Grawe. 
John  H.  Jamison. 
Charles  Carver. 
John  Everall. 
R.  B.  Millard. 
Sarah  A.  Littlefield. 
N.  J.  Wheeler. 
Amos  Dilley. 
Moses  Downing. 
W.  C.  Jackson. 
John  Kennedy. 
W.  R.  Sellon. 
Joshua  H.  Pratt. 
J.  J.  E.  Norman. 
S.  W.  Brown. 
Marshall  M.  House. 
Hervey  Wilbur. 
J.  C.  Whitney. 
H.  RusHcll  Laird. 
A.  R.  Mills. 
J.  M.  Rea. 
James  H.  Meek. 
H.  N.  Curtis. 
A.  R.  Barnes. 
Enos  P.  Stubbs. 
Horace  H.  McKennoy. 
George  W.  Thompson 
C.  T.  Breckinridge. 
Eber  Stone. 
M.  G.  Aldrich. 
Constant  S.  Lake. 
J.  W.  Fleming. 
S.  J.  Moyer. 
John  N.  Edwards. 
George  S.  Hampton. 
M.  W.  Herrick. 
J.  A.  Lowe. 
M.  Helen  Wooster. 
Wm.  G.  Kent. 
Wm.  Langham. 
Lewis  A.  Kiley. 
John  W.  Perry. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Hardy. 
Prof.  Q.  T.  Carpenter. 
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COUMTT  BUPERINTENDENTS — Continued. 


County. 


Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

PaK© 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattomie 

Poweshiok 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelhy 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Bnren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wavne 

Webster 

Winnebago  ... 

Winneshiek  . . . 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


Post^fficee. 


Knoxville 

Marshalltown 

Glenwood 

Stacyville 

Onawa 

Albia 

Red  Oak  Junction 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Clarinda 

Emmetsburgh ^ 

Melbourne 

Lizard 

Des  Moines 

Council  Bluffs 

Montezuma 

Mount  Ayr 

Sac- City 

Davenport 

Harlan 

Calliopo 

Nevada  

Toledo 

Bedford 

Afton 

Doud's  Station 

Ottumwa 

Indianola 

Washington , 

Confidence 

Fort  Dodge , 

Forest  City 

Castalia  ..- 

Sioux  City , 

Northwood 

Belmond 


SujieriutcndcntB. 


Rev.  Aaron  Yetters. 
Cvrus  H.  Shaw. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Newell. 
Miss  J.  C.  Addington« 
W.  A.  Greene. 
Wm.  A.  Nichol. 
W.  M.  Wright: 
Charles  Hamilton. 
Stephen  Harris. 
Dr.  Elijah  Miller. 
Jeremiah  L.  Martin. 

David  Miller. 
J.  A.  NiUih. 
G.  L.  Jacobs. 
George  W.  Cutting. 
Wm.  J.  Buck. 
Raselas  Kllis. 
PhUo  S.Morton. 
Caleb  Smith. 
Eli  Johnson. 
A.  K.  Webb. 
J.  R.  Stewart. 
John  S.  Boyd. 
Thomas  Roberts. 
George  B.  Walker. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Pock. 
A.  L.  Kimball. 
E.  R.  EUlridge. 
Enos  Kushton. 
James  M.  Phillips. 
Martin  C(M)i)er. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wtnlgwood. 
Dr.  Andrew  W.  Hunt. 
Prankliu  G.  Parker. 
John  D.  Sands. 
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KANSAS. 

From  the  tenth  annnal  report  of  the  department  of  public  InBtniction,  mode  Decem- 
ber 15,  1870,  the  following  view  of  the  condition  of  edacation  in  this  State  is  taken : 

Increase 
for  the  year. 

Number  of  school  districts 2,068  361 

Nnmber  of  reports  from  district  clerks 1,950  329 

Number  of  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years 52,254  4,247 

Number  of  female  persons  of  school  age 56,989  12,479 

Total  aumber  of  persons  of  school  age 109, 244  16, 727 

Numl>er  of  male  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools 32, 183  1, 986 

Number  of  female  persons  enrolled  in  pu  blic  schools .......          31 ,  035  2, 551 

Whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools 63, 218  4, 537 

Average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools 39, 401  8, 277 

Average  length  of  time  school  has  been  taught,  (months) . .               5. 2  .2 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  public  schools 1, 079  1^ 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  public  schools 1, 161  43 

Average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  public  schools  ....          $39  60  $2  53 

Average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  public  schools.. .           31  10  2  12 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' wages 318,596  31  25,886  37 

Amount  expended  for  repairs  and  incidentals 98, 644  33  19, 300  57 

Amount  received  on  the  semi-annual  dividend  of  State 

schoolmonev : 139,957  37  23,721  57 

Amount  raisca  by  district  tax  for  the  support  of  public 

schools 518,323  85  89,339  87 

Total  amount  derived  from   various   sources  for  public 

schools 673,041  41  107,730  24 

Number  of  school-houses :  log,  352 ;  firame,  864 ;  brick,  46 ; 

8tone,239;  total 1,501  288 

GENERAL  PBOGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Normal  district  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  at  nine  different  places.  County 
institutes  were  held  also  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  At  the  district  and 
county  institutes  the  great  desideratum  is  a  supply  of  competent  instmct'Ors.  It  is  of  but 
little  use  to  convene  teachers  unless  they  can  be  benefited  by  the  modes  and  process  of 
instruction  presented.  During  vacation  many  of  our  ablest  lecturers  and  instructors 
voIuut«ered  their  services  gratuitously,  some  even  bearing  their  own  expenses.  But 
the  public  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  persons  can  afford  such  gratuitous  assistance 
and  expenditure  of  means.  To  render  teachers'  institutes  in  the  highest  degree  efficient, 
several  provisions  are  necessary : 

1.  To  arrange  for  holding  annually  three  or  four  normal  institutes,  each  of  which 
sessions  shall  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at  central  points,  and  remote  from  the 
State  noruiul  schools.  An  institute  of  a  few  days  is  worth  but  very  little.  It  requires 
several  weeks  to  accomplish  a  thorough  work,  and  to  produce  lasting  impressions. 

2.  To  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  employing  the  best  instructors  and  lecturers 
for  the  central  institutes  thus  established.  Other  States  are  doing  this.  New  York 
appropriates  about  $20,000  each  year  for  the  support  of  institutes ;  Maine,  $4,000 ;  Con- 
necticut, $1^,000;  Massachusetts,  $3,000;  Minnesota,  $2,000.  Such  an  appropriation 
would  secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest  educators  of  the  nation,  and  would  do 
much  to  elevate  the  grade  of  instruction  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

3.  To  provide  that  an  institute  of  two  or  three  weeks*  session  shall  be  held  annually 
in  connection  with  each  State  normal  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal. 
This  would  enable  our  normal  schools  to  reach  scores  of  teachers  who  would  not  have 
the  disposition  or  ability  to  pursue  a  regular  course.  The  length  of  the  normal  school 
year  might  be  abbreviated,  if  necessary,  and  the  time  be  given  to  normal  institutes ; 
or  the  normal  year  might  begin  two  weeks  earlier,  at  the  1st  of  September,  and  the 
first  fortnight  or  so  be  devoted  to  the  work  which  is  here  suggested. 

4.  To  authorize  and  require  a  county  appropriation,  each  year,  not  to  exceed  a  cer- 
tain amount,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  county  institute  required  by  law.  California, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Vermont,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas 
have  passed  laws  providing  that  the  county  institutes  may  draw  from  the  county 
treasury  each  year  an  amount  exceeding,  in  some  instances,  $200.  With  such  a  provis- 
ion, a  calendar  of  county  institutes  could  be  made  out,  and  two  or  three  competent 
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instructors,  under  the  supei-vision  of  the  State  saperintendent,  could  go  from  county 
to  county  an<l  make  each  institute  a  success. 

The  law  requires  that  all  the  schools  in  the  county  shall  be  closed  durin<;  the  session 
of  the  county  institute,  and  that  the  teachers  shall  attend,  and  receive  their  wages 
while  in  attendance  as  if  engaged  in  their  respective  school-rooms. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

No  suhject  connected  with  school  discipline  has  been  more  frequently  discussed  at 
institutes,  and  other  educational  conventions,  than  the  subject  of  corporal  punishments. 
Some  take  the  position  that  corporal  punishment  in  the  government  of  a  child  is  a 
divinely  instituted  ordinance.  They  rely  on  persuasion,  but  it  is  on  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  ^'  birch  "  persuasion.  In  their  estimation,  the  most  healthful  process  which 
a  child  ran  undergo  is  the  "  sprouting"  process.  Their  theory  accords  well  with  the 
practice  of  Hood's  school-master,  of  whom  the  poet,  from  personal  experience  i>erhaps, 
declares, 

"  He  spoils  tbe  child  and  never  spares  the  rod, 
Bnt  spoils  tbe  rod  and  novcr  spares  toe  child  ; 
And  so  with  holy  rule  deems  he  is  leconciled." 

Others,  again,  are  strenuously  opposed  to  corporal  punishment  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  evident  that^  while  such  differences  of  opinion  exist,  the  settlement  of  the  question 
will  be  postponed  far  into  the  future.  In  many  a  school-room,  also,  will  bo  found  some 
honestly  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  succee<l  in  school  government  without  resort- 
ing to  coii)oral  punishment  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  xiersoual  power  of  the  teacher  is  one  important  element  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject.  Some  teachers  can  govern  themselves ;  every  step,  look,  word,  and  action 
is  such  as  to  secure  and  preserve  order.  There  is  no  straining,  no  attempt  at  over- 
doing government  by  an  oppressive  stillness.  General  Grant  can  control  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  the  battle-field  with  comparatively  no  eflfort;  another  cannot  handle  a 
company  of  twenty  men.  The  difference  is  in  the  leadera.  The  same  principle  holds 
in  the  school-room.    Knowledge  and  skill  in  the  teacher  are  essential  to  edicicnt  disci- 

£line.  What  will  prove  the  best  means  of  discipline  will  depend  on  circumstances, 
[ethods  which  prove  very  successful  at  one  time  will  fail  at  another.  One  motive  will 
appeal  most  forcibly  to  one  pupil ;  different  motives,  perhaps,  must  influence  another. 
The  means  of  discipline  which  one  teacher  finds  effective  will  prove  worthless  when 
tried  by  another.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  ro  cut-and-dried  formula  of  school 
government  will  work  in  all  cases.  Dr.  Arnold  once  made  the  remark  that  two  very 
important  requisites  in  a  teacher  are,  "That  he  be  a  gentleman,  and  know  how  to  tre^it 
the  boys.^'  In  other  words,  the  teacher  must  endeavor  to  understand  the  nature  of 
those  with  whom  he  deals,  and  exercise  good  common  sense.  The  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  the  disuse  of  corporal  punishment.  To  whip  and  scold  are  indications  of  a  poor 
teacher.  The  best  teachers  seldom,  if  ever,  resort  to  either  of  these  means  of  disci- 
pliuQ.    The  experienced  teacher  will  find  other  means  more  effective. 

Every  teacher  who  would  take  rank  in  his  profession,  must  think  and  study  otitside 
of  the  routine  of  his  daily  work.  One  may  ask,  "  What  can  I  dot  I  am  pressed  to  the 
earth  already  by  a  multitude  of  labors.  The  duties  of  the  school-room  are  sufiicient  to 
prostrate  body  and  mind.''  We  admit  all  this.  And  yet  the  teacher  will  have  leisure 
Lours  in  long  winter  evenings,  and  cool  summer  mornings,  together  with  vacations, 
during  which  important  plans  of  study  may  be  prosecuted,  valuable  liooks  read,  and 
the  mind  greatly  enriched  for  its  chosen  work.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  remarked 
once,  that ''  Constant  teaching  belittles  the  mind,  keeping  it  constantly  moving  in  a 
circle."  How  frequently  does  the  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson  prove  true.  The  long, 
beaten  path  becomes  monotonous.  The  mind  shrivels  under  the  strain  of  incessant 
routine.  The  way  to  prevent  such  a  result  is,  to  strike  out  in  new  channels  of  thought 
andfeeling.  Let  fresh  aliment  nourish  new  tissues.  Thestanding  water  becomes  insipid ; 
trace  your  pathway  to  the  bubbling  spring,  and  the  cool,  shady  fountain.  As  another  has 
observed,  "A  man  is  fit  to  teach  only  so  long  as  he  himself  is  learning  daily.  A  stag- 
nant mind  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  mind.'' 

TBACHEKS'  LIBRAiUSS  A  NECESSITY. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  the  direction  indicated  a  teacher  needs  a  good 
library.    The  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  the  physician  find  a  collection  of  books  indis- 

giusablo  at  the  very  outset  of  their  professions.  Teachers  are  often  remiss  in  this  respect. 
ow  few,  comparatively,  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  this  subject.  Many  teach 
for  years,  and  yet  never  purchase  a  single  book  illustrating  the  most  approved  process 
of  instruction.  A  few  well-selected  works,  such  as  Pace's  Theory  and  Practice,  Sheldon's 
Elementary  Instruction,  Calkin's  New  Primary  Object  lessons,  well  studied,  will  do 
very  much  toward  increasing  a  young  teacher's  efficiency  in  the  school-room. 
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SCHOOLS  IX  CITIES  SUCCESSFUL. 

Tho  efficiency  of  pnblic  instmctioii  in  towns  and  cities  is  due  mainly  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  means  and  efforts. 

Tho  different  BchoolSf  instead  of  existing  as  scattered  fragments,  constitute  one  organic 
whole,  part  connected  with  part,  and  each  miuieterine  to  the  other. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  advantages,  the  public  schools  in  oar  towns  and  cities  are 
usiially  successful.  Indeed,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  tlie  public  schools  of  the 
cities  of  tho  United  States  are  upon  tho  whole  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
world. 

OXE  CAUSE  OF  POORNESS  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  our  country  schools  so  much  cannot  be  said.  The  people  erect  substantial  houses, 
levy  a  largo  per  cent,  of  tax  for  the  pay  of  teachers ;  and  yet  the  results,  so  far  as  any 
liberal  culture  is  concerned,  are  meager  in  tho  extreme.  Why  is  this  f  The  main 
reason  is  the  lack  of  all  co-operation  on  the  part  of  contiguous  commnnities  in  educa- 
tional efforts.  School  districts,  in  many  instances,  are  too  small,  and  are  constantly 
becoming  smaller.  Each  district  struggles  on  year  by  year  in  its  poverty  and  feeble- 
ness, taxing  itself  heavily,  and  yet  never  able  to  furnish  its  youth  with  any  adequate 
educational  facilities.  Children  grow  np  to  manhood  and  womanhood  restricted  in 
their  education  by  the  bounds  of  j>etty  districts,  and  never  rising  above  the  low  plane 
of  a  very  ordinary  common-school.  How,  then,  can  this  condition  of  things  be  rectified  f 
How  can  our  country  schools,  in  which,  after  all,  the  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  State 
are  being  educated,  ^)e  infused  with  new  life  and  energy  f  How  can  a  broader,  higher, 
and  better  culture  be  brought  within  reach  of  tho  masses  of  the  people?  This  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  age.  Normal  schools,  city  ^aded  schools,  superior  teachers, 
efficient  county  superintendents,  and  competent  district  officers  will  do  much  toward 
securing  the  desired  result.  And  yet,  as  long  as  the  means  and  forces  of  the  people  are 
divided  into  weak  and  helpless  organizations,  comparatively  little  will  be  ettected. 
Educational  facilities  depend  on  pecuniary  ability.  A  poor  district  cannot  secure  and 
retain  the  best  teachers.  Concentration  of  means  and  effort  is  essentiiil  to  the  greatest 
success.  In  many  of  the  States  the  adontion  of  what  is  called  the  township  districting 
is  attended  with  most  encouraging  results. 

TOWNSHIP  DISTRICTING. 

According  to  this  plan,  a  civil  or  congressional  township  embracing  an  area  of  six 
miles  square  is  constituted  one  school  district.  This  district  is  subdivided  into  sub- 
districts  three  miles  square,  or  into  any  convenient  size.  Each  sub-district  elects  a 
director,  and  all  the  directors  of  the  sub-districts  constitute  the  school  district  board 
for  tho  township,  with  newer  to  levy  tax,  locato  and  erect  school-housiis,  employ 
teachers,  &c.  The  schools  in  tho  sub-districts  are  of  the  nature  of  primary  schools, 
while  the  graded  school,  centrally  located,  is  designed  for  the  older  and  more  Jidvancecl 
pupils,  securing  to  them,  at  their  own  homes,  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  culture 
than  could  pos^^ibly  be  enjoyed  on  the  independent  system  of  districting. 

In  our  own  State,  just  now,  peculiar  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this 
townsliip  system  of  districting.  The  civil  townships  are  irregular,  and  rarely  coincide 
with  the  congressional  townships.  The  school  districts  are  formed  without  any  regard 
to  either  civil  or  congressional  township  lines.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  along  the 
valleys  and  water-courses.  While  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  speculate  upon  uniform  town- 
ship districts,  and  make  the  whole  appear  beautiful  upon  paper,  the  subject  assumes 
quite  a  dittereiit  aspect  when  one  considers  the  actual  condition  of  things,  and  the  very 
great  iucouveuienco  which  would  be  occa&sioned  by  an  arbitrary  system  of  districting. 
All  that  the  people  can  hope  to  accomplish  at  present,  therefore,  is  an  ap])roximik- 
tion  toward  the  concentration  and  co-operation  which  the  township  system  is  designed 
to  eft'ect.  To  this  end,  two,  three,  or  four  school  districts  could  oft<!n  consolidate,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  graded  school,  with  the  very  best  results.  A  central  site, 
embracing  several  acres  and  handsomely  situated,  could  be  fixed  upon  as  the  grounds 
for  the  gnuled  school-building.  The  other  district  schools  would,  in  that  event,  oecome 
primary  schools,  and  might  be  discontinued  during  the  winter,  leavinu^  the  people  free 
to  devote  more  of  their  means  to  the  central  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils.  Thus  tho  burden  which  one  small  district  is  endeavoring  to  bear  would  be 
shared  by  several  districts.  * 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  state  agricultural  college  is  reported  as  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  number 
of  students  present  during  the  wint^sr  term  was  108 ;  spring  term,  73 :  fall  term,  105— 
making  the  aggregate,  by  terms,  286 ;  of  these  165  were  gentlemen,  and  121  wore  ladies. 
Tliey  are  from  2.3  different  counties  of  this  State,  and  from  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ne- 
braska, Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
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In  the  college  course  there  are  32 — 16  gentlemen  and  16  ladies ;  in  the  preparatory 
department  are  89  gentlemen,  and  47  ladies.  The  number  of  different  gentlemen  pre- 
sent during  the  year  was  105,  and  of  ladies,  63 ;  total  166.  From  15  to  20  more  have 
applied,  whose  age  and  attainments  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  their  admission. 

A  sufficient  number  have  been  added  this  year,  to  those  that  have  gone  out  from  the 
institution  to  teach,  to  make  the  whole  number  of  teachers  supplied  to  the  State,  by 
this  institution,  over  100. 

The  professors  have  rendered  service  at  the  teachers'  institutes  in  some  of  the  conn- 
ties,  and  the  agricultnral  institute  held  in  January  at  the  college  was  attended  by 
large  numbers  and  increasing  interest,  and  was  a  decided  success.  Another  will  be 
held  at  the  college  during  the  fourth  week  in  January,  1871. 

A  large  and  valuable  addition  of  specimens  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet  of  geology 
the  present  year. 

The  board  of  regents  decided  not  to  purchase  additional  land  for  the  farm,  but 
to  receive  proposals  for  acquiring  it  by  donation  to  the  institution  and  the  Stat43.  Near 
fifty  acres  ai^oining  the  city  are  thus  offered,  andforty-iive  acres  of  the  quarter  section 
directly  west  of  the  college  are  pledged  by  the  person  owning  it,  on  condition  that  the 
whole  quarter  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

INCREABroO  POPULATION  DENOTES  INCREASED  FACILITIES. 

The  very  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Stat«,  and  its  corresiK>nding  develop- 
ment and  increase  in  wealth,  strongly  indicate  tliat  the  development  of  its  ecUicational 
institutions  should  be  in  corresponding  ratio.  But  the  serious  question  confronting  us 
at  every  step  is  the  question  of  means.  Two  counties  of  the  State  that  had  no  inhab- 
itants in  1860 — Neosho  and  Cherokee — in  1870  have  over  10,000  each ;  and  though  the  in- 
crease in  all  the  counties  is  not  as  great,  the  population  of  the  State  has  advanced 
from  107,204,  in  1860,  to'353,478  in  1870,  and  ere  the  close  of  1871  will  doubtless  become 
400,000.  In  1860  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railroad  completed  in  tlJe  State ;  now  fifteen 
hundred  miles  are  completed,  and  yet  the  work  goes  on. 

One  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  acres  of 
land  in  Kansas  are  now  improved ;  but  this  is  loss  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  area. 
Settlements  are  rapidly  extending  wefltwanl.  and  its  whole  area  is  destined  to  be  occn  • 
pied  by  towns  or  cities,  or  in  pasturage  or  tillage,  or  fruit  or  forest  trees. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  the  number  of  horses  owned  in  the  State,  in  1870, 
is  122,192;  of  mules  and  their  kind,  13,916;  milch  cows,  127,452 ;  working  oxen,  22,090  ; 
other  cattle,  220,515;  sheep,  96,583;  swine,  211,109;  and  the  value  of  all  the  live 
stock  is,  $23,749,835 ;  add  to  this  the  value  of  the  farms,  $78,891,098 ;  of  farm  produc- 
tions, $24,351,585 ;  total,  $126,992,538. 

While  it  is  true  that  Kansas  is  pre-eminently  a  stock-growing  State,  and  stock  here 
is  generally  healthy,  and  fattened  on  the  grasses  alone  in  hve  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring, 
it  is  also  true  that  they  are,  to  some  extent,  liable  to  disease,  and  this  liability  may 
increase  as  their  numbers  increase. 

A  department  of  veterinjuy  science,  properly  manned  and  rightly  conducted,  would 
tend  to  bring  this  institution  into  very  intimate  relation  to  the  stock-growing  interest 
of  the  State,  and  would  tend  to  correct  many  of  the  fatal  and  costly  blunders  now 
conmiitted  in  veterinary  pathology,  medicine,  and  surgery,  on  account  of  the  great 
lack  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  domestic  animals,  and  of  the 
true  theory  of  stock-raising,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  young  men  of  the 
State,  even  though  they  should  not  become  veterinary  surgeons. 

EMPORIA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  principaVs  report  states  the  attendance  to  be  243 — males,  111 ;  females,  132. 
The  enrollment  would  have  been  considerably  larger  than  this,  but  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  school  during  the  first  and  third  terms  deterred  many  from  making  appli- 
cation for  admission.  As  it  was,  several  students  were  compelled,  each  of  these  terms, 
to  occupy  temporary  seats  placed  in  the  aisles,  holding  their  books  upon  the  window- 
sills.  More  room  is  a  necessity.  Unless  there  be  a  serious  and  unlooked-for  falling 
o£f  in  the  yearly  rate  of  increase,  which  has  been  maintained  for  the  last  five  years, 
more  than  three  hundred  pupils  will  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  normal  school  for  admis- 
sion next  year.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  f  Fifty  of  the  number  at  least,  fifty 
teachers,  must  be  turned  away,  unless  new  buildings  are  erected  or  the  present  one 
enlarged. 

.  It  suould  be  observed  that,  in  prescribing  the  course  of  study  for  the  normal  school, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  an  ambitious  course.  The  idea  of  making  a  normal 
school  a  college  was  not  entertained.  The  object  was  to  provide  a  first-class  train- 
ing-school for  teachers,  including  in  its  curriculum  such  studies,  and  only  such  studies, 
as  are  of  direct  practical  benefit  to  the  public  school  teachers. 
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Believing  that  the  general  course  of  study  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and 
especially  that  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  npon  the  common-school  studies,  the 
"  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,"  and  the  practice  teaching  in  the  model  school,  cannot 
be  safely  curtailed,  the  report  of  the  principal  invites  attention  to  another  feature  of 
the  course,  viz;  its  length.  Thi^e  years  is  the  time  now  required  for  its  completion  by 
students  of  average  ability.  A  few  complete  the  work  satisfactorily  in  less  time ;  a 
larger  nunilwjr  are  compelled  to  remain  as  members  of  the  school  for  a  longer  period 
tlian  three  years,  before  they  are  grmluates ;  the  njling  being,  that  the  full  work  of  each 
term  must  be  accomplished  before  the  student  is  Skdvanced  in  the  course.  The  optional 
studies,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  have  been  added  within  the  present  year. 
Without  them,  the  average  student  found  too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  work  for 
the  three  years.  Without  extending  the  time,  not  one  student  in  ten"  will  be  able  to 
carry  optional  studies  in  addition  to  those  of  the  regular  course.  Let  the  time  be  four 
vears  instead  of  three,  and  the  difficulty  here  presented  is  obviated.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  students  whose  circumstances  will  Justify  even  a  three  years' 
attendance  at  the  normal  school,  is  but  a  sm^l  fraction  of  the  whole  number.  The 
graduatinf^  classes  of  all  normal  schools  having  more  than  a  two  years'  course  are  smalL 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  influences  tending  to  diminish  the  size  of  senior  and  grad- 
uating classes,  which  affect  all  normal  schools  alike,  our  institution  has  been  subject  to  an 
unusually  heavy  demand  for  teachers.  Thus  far,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of 
students  year  by  year,  and  the  correspondingly  increasing  number  sent  out  each  term, 
the  demand  for  normal  students  as  teachers  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
A  large  number  of  the  students  leave  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  first  year.  Some 
begin  teaching  after  they  have  been  in  attendance  but  a  single  term,  frequently  to  their 
own  disadvantage  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

A  CHANGE  m  THE  COURSE  SUGGESTED. 

In  view  of  all  the  existing  circumstances,  the  principal  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion :  Let  the  curriculum  be  so  modified  as  to  present  a  double  course  of  study ;  one  to 
extend  over  two  years,  the  other  four  years.  Let  the  two  years*  course  include  all  the 
studies  of  the  common  school,  the  work  in  ^'  Theory  of  Teaching."  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  management  of  the  district  schools,  together  with  such  a  selection  from  the 
higher  studies  as  will  be  most  available  for  purposes  of  general  exercises.  Physiology 
and  botany  are  among  the  studies  that  should  not  be  omitted.  The  sole  object  of  this 
two  years'  course  would  be  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  district  school.  When 
satisfactorily  completed,  the  student  should  receive  a  certificate  or  second-grade  diploma 
from  the  normal  school,  which  would  be  f(»r  him  a  recommendation,  and  for  school  offi- 
cers an  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  teach.  The  four  years'  course,  presenting  a  large  and 
varied  list  of  studies,  would  fit  its  graduates  to  become  teachers  in  the  highest  grades 
of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State.  Students  completing  this  course  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  honors  of  the  institution,  the  full  diploma. 

LEAVENWORTH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Within  the  year  a  second  State  normal  school  has  been  organized  at  Leavenwortb, 
Kansas.    Tuitiou  in  it  is  furnished  free  to — 

1.  One  individual  from  each  representative  and  senatorial  district  of  the  State,  who 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  representative  of  the  district ;  provided,  such  person  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  who  shall  have  passed  satisfactory  examination,  and  shall 
have  signed  the  declaration  of  intention  to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching. 

2.'  In  Its  organization  it  consists  of  two  distinct  departments.  The  elementary  course 
is  to  provide  a  thorough  drill  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  common  and  gram- 
mar schools,  with  the  additional  subjects  of  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  physi- 
ology, together  with  the  consideration  of  the  philosonhy  of  education,  method  of  teach- 
ing, school  policy,  and  observations  and  practice  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and 
wul  require  two  years  to  complete  the  course.  The  first  year  will  be  spent  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  truth,  and  will  be  called  the  preparatory  class  of  the  elementary  school.  The 
second  will  be  occupied  in  connection  with  obtaining  a  knowledge  necessaiy  for  the 
profession  in  reproducing  the  drill  which  has  been  received,  both  as  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  teachers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
criticise  their  work,  point  out  and  correct  their  errors,  and  to  suggest  to  them  sources 
and  means  of  improvement. 

In  the  advanced  course  those  branches  of  study  will  be  pursued  with  more  direct 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  the  higher  department  of  our  public 
schools,  including  the  usual  branches  of  physics,  metaphysics,  language,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and  literature,  and  will  require  a  period  of  three  years  to  complete  it. 
The  classes  of  this  course  will  be  known  as  junior,  middle,  and  senior. 

3.  Students  who  complete  any  of  the  courses  of  the  institution  satisfactorily  will 
receive  corresponding  diplomas,  which  will  serve  as  licenses,  without  further  examin* 
ation,  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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UiraVERSITT  OF  KANSAS. 

The  aggregate  attendaDce,  213,  is  the  nomber  of  stadents  enrolled  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  annual  catalogne  in  February,  this  year.  The  preparatory  department 
is  still  a  necessary  ac^unct  of  the  university,  because,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Morris  School,  in  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  the  public  schools  throughout  the  State  do 
not  give  an  elementary  education  sufficiently  broad  and  thorough  to  prepare  pupils 
for  the  collegiate  department. 

During  the  year,  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

To  the  collection  of  apparatus,  the  foUowing  additions  have  been  made,  viz :  An 
engineer's  transit,  and  an  engineer's  Y  level,  with  appliances  for  office  and  Held  work 
in  engineering;  a  Gambey's  sextant ;  an  artificial  horizon;  a  Negus  box-chronometer, 
and  Green's  standard  barometer  and  thermometer  for  field  practice  in  astronomy ;  a 
Chitton's  universal  furnace,  with  sand-bath  and  appliances  for  metallurgical  opera- 
tions ;  an  analytical  balance;  a  spectroscope;  and  a  large  supply  of  chemicals,  and  of 
glass  and  porcelain  ware,  for  the  chemical  laboratory. 

To  enable  the  university  to  meet  the  jorrowin^  demands  which  are  made  upon  it  for 
more  extended  and  thorough  courses  of  instruction  than  it  hitherto  has  been  prepared 
to  give  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  drawing,  in  theoretical  and  experimental  chem- 
ist^, and  the  theoretical  and  experimental  study  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity, 
the  regents,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  created  two  new  professorships,  viz :  a  pro- 
fessorsliip  of  general  and  industrial  drawing,  and  a  professorship  of  chemistry  and 
physics ;  by  physics  are  here  meant  the  science  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity. 
This  action  of  the  board  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  who  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  above-named  branches  to  almost  every  department  of  industrial  life. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1870,  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  generously,  and  with  rare 
unanimity,  voted  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  city  bonds,  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  for  the  university.  With  the  proceeds  of 
these  bonds  there  is  now  being  erected,'  on  the  highest  point  of  Mount  Orea<i,  a  splen- 
did building,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  September,  1871. 

The  completion  of  the  building  accorrliug  to  the  plans  and  specifications  adopted  by 
the  board  will  place  the  University  of  Kansas  at  the  head  of  institutions  of  its  class, 
in  regard  to  the  conveniences  which  are  required  by  the  most  approved  modern  methods 
of  instruction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  conveniences  will  be  utilized  by  the 
people  of  Kansas  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  university  a  blessing  as  well  as  an 
ornament  to  the  State. 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 

The  volume  published  by  the  board  of  education  for  1870  embraces  the  fifth  and 
sixth  annual  reports  for  the  years  1869-^0,  and  covei-s  a  period  of  time  from  August, 
1867,  to  date  of  publication. 

The  report  for  1870  is  very  full,  containing  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board ; 
^e  city  superintendent ;  the  statements  of  the  various  committees  of  the  board ;  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  various  grades  of  the  schools ;  the  list  of  text- 
books used ;  directions  to  teachers ;  and  closes  with  the  statutes  of  the  school  law 
which  apply  to  the  city  as  a  school  district,  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  school  regulations,  and  statistical  tables. 

supebintendent's  report. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  states  that  the  schools  of  the  city  are  classified  as 
primary,  grammar,  ana  high ;  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  includes  six 
grades,  in  the  ^ammar  four  grades,  and  in  the  high  school  three  classes ;  that  there 
IS  great  uniformity  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  different  schools.  The  most  of  the 
schools  are  arranged  for  sixty-three  pupils,  and  a  school-room  is  never  allowed  to  be 
crowded ;  this,  he  thinks,  is  about  the  limit  a  good  instructor  can  teach  properly,  and 
schools  as  thoroughly  graded  as  ours  can  be  properly  and  thoroughly  taught  by  a  compe- 
tent instructor.  In  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  where  lessons  multiply,  a  much  smaller 
number  will  limit  the  powers  of  a  teacher.  The  schools  of  the  city  occupy  ei|;ht  sepa- 
ratee buildings,  embracing  great  contrasts  in  size,  structure,  and  accommodations :  the 
finest  school-buildings  in  the  entire  West,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  rooms  unfit  in  every 
respect  for  school  purposes,  viz:  in  convenience,  in  size, in  Appointments,  and  in  venti- 
lation. 

ADVA2n'AOE8  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

In  respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  graded  system  the  superintendent  remarks:  ''A 
class  of  thirty,  with  the  same  capacity  and  attainments,  can  be  instructs  iu  the  same 
time  and  with  much  better  results  than  a  class  of  two  or  three,  for  with  increased  num- 
bers interest  and  enthusiasm  are  increased.  With  sixtv-three  pupils  iu  the  ungraded  sys- 
tem the  teacher  would  be  obliged  to  divide  the  three-hour  session  into  sixty-tnree  parts, 
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giving  less  than  tlirec  minnloR  to  a  pnpil,  while  the  other  one  hundred  and  aeventy-soven 
niinntes  would  be  spent  l)y  th«r  mipils  in  play  or  listlessness,  so  that  the  h'a^taniount  of 
teaehinj;  or  instrnction  wouhl  he  received.  But  with  tlio  graded  systtMn  the  teaclier 
divides  the  pupils  into  two  classes,  interesting,  exciting,  and  drilling  one  class  lor 
tifteen  minutts,  while  the  other  class  prepares  an  exercise  or  recitation,  and  when  tho 
liiue.ot  recitation  is  over,  a  tap  of  the  bell  brings  them  in  an  instant  to  their  studies, 
while  the  other  class  hits  its  recitation.  And  thus  they  alternate  during  the  session: 
now  a  class  in  numbers,  now  a  lively  and  pleasant  song,  now  spelling,  now  an  object- 
lesson,  now  a  gymnastic  exercise;  «o  that  they  are  kept  upon  the  tiptoe  of  excitement 
and  int^^rest  during  the  session,  and  not  a  moment  is  left  for  idleness  and  its  attending 
evils,  and  the  government  of  the  school  is  entirely  absorbed  in  teaching  and  interest- 
ing the  pupils. 

PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES. 

"  During  the  year  a  definite  programme  of  studies  for  each  grade,  for  each  month  and 
week,  has  been  adopte<I.  It  is  intended  to  atfbrd  each  teacher  a  standard  whereby  to 
determine  whether  lier  pupils  are  doing  the  required  work  of  the  grade.  It  serves  as 
a  guide  to  tho  superintendent  in  examining  the  schools.  He  knows  precisely  the  work 
of  each  week  of  each  school,  and  can  com))]ire  them  with  accuracy.  The  beneticial 
ettects  of  this  <lelinite  programme  have  been  most  apparent.  It  has  shown  teachers 
that  not  only  a  school  which  ai)pears  well  to  a  behcdder  is  necessary,  but  that  they  are 
responsible  for  a  detinite  amount  of  work  done.  It  has  promoted  unity  and  harmony 
of  eflbrt  on  tho  part  of  teachers  of  the  diflerent  grades.  It  secures  uniformity  of  pro- 
gress in  the  diflerent  grades  of  the  city,  so  that  a  pupil  can  be  transferred  from  one 
8cho(»I  to  another  without  losing  a  single  recitation,  and  be  goes  into  the  new  school 
with  the  same  recitations  ho  would  have  ha<l  in  the  old." 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  TO  EACH  GRADE. 

In  the  primary  grades  five  months,  or  one  term, provided  the  class  has  an  intelligent 
and  competent  instructor,  and  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  one  year  for  each  grade, 
is  found  sufficient  ;  so  that  the  entire  course  of  instruction  will  require  ten  yeara. 
Pnpils  are  allowed  to  advance  faster  than  their  classes,  if  they  desire  and  can  \rds» 
the  requisite  examination.  Special  promotion  has  been  quite  common,  and  there  are 
cases  where  pupils  have  advanced  several  grades  during  the  year,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  cases  where  pupils  have  spent  tho  entire  year  in  a  grade  which 
should  have  occupied  them  but  five  months. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Eflbrt  has  been  made  to  encourage  gentleness  in  the  government  of  the  school,  and 
to  make  emphatic  this  rule,  viz  :  ''That  the  instructors  should  aim  at  such  discipline 
in  tjieir  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  kind  and  judicious  parents."  A  report  is  re- 
quired from  every  teacher  of  every  case  of  corporal  punishment,  the  degree,  and  tho 
cause.  The  desire  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  government 
upon  the  child;  and  thus  each  school  is  divided  into  two  clas^ses:  '^he  one  composed 
of  those  who  will  take  the  res^»onsibility  of  self-government,  and  the  other  of  thoso 
who  will  not.  Kespecting  this  subject  the  superintendent  makes  tho  following 
remarks : 

*'  Order  in  school  is  important j  but  apotper  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
to  exercise  it  is  more  important.  This  it  is  which  fits  them  to  become  good,  citizens  in 
the  republic,  to  make  good  laws  when  the  responsibility  of  law-making  shall  fall  upon 
them.  Some  of  the  teaclu^rs  of  the  schools  seem  to  have  the  power  of  securing  goo<l 
order  without  apparently  making  an  ettbrt,  while  others  have  to  use  every  apx)lianco 
in  their  power  to  siUTced.    What  are  the  elements  of  this  wondrous  i)Ower  ? 

"  First.  A  perfect  control  of  one*s  self;  calm,  self-possessed,  mild,  yet  firm.  Such 
teachers  have  a  i>ower  that  is  felt  by  any  pupil. 

"  Second.  Excellent  judgment,  careful  in  requirements,  withdrawing  as  far  as  x>ossi- 
ble  incentive  to  wrong-doing,  avoiding  recurring  antiigonisms. 

"  Third.  The  foregoing  elements  should  always  be  united  with  a  deep  interest  for  the 
welfare  of  the  pupil. 

'*  Fourth.  Interest  the  pupil  in  himself  and  his  work.  Let  him  feel  that  to  corrc*ct 
his  faults  and  buihl  up  a  good  character  is  his  duty,  as  well  as  the  great  privilege  which 
he  has  given  him  by  the  school  system.  But  let  the  pupil  be  thoroughly  intcresteil  in 
his  studies,  and  the  labor  of  government  is  over.  We  have  found  always  that  when  a 
teacher  can  interest  her  ])upils  she  has  no  trouble  in  the  government  of  her  school. 

"I  have  re]H'atedly  asked  teachei-s,  as  I  have  witnessed  tlu^  perfect  deportment  of 
their  ]>upils,  listened  to  their  several  recitations,  as  their  bright  faces,  radhint  with 
thought,  presented  one  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  thi\t  could  meet  the  eye,  *  How 
do  you  manage  to  secure  such  perfect  order  V    The  reply  has  been  almost  invariably, 
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*  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  made  no  especial  effort  te  do  it ;  I  sapposo  it  is  becaase  they 
are  intertsted.^'* 

TRUANCY 

The  schools  of  the  city  have  suffered  very  little  from  this  canse,  the  reason  for  which 
is  thon^ht  to  be,  first,  that  great  effort  is  made  by  the  teachers  to  make  the  schools 
attractive  and  pleasant — a  place  where  pupils  would  like  to  be  j  and  secondly,  to  the 
close  oounectiou  the  teacher  has  with  the  parent;  if  the  pupil  is  absent  or  tardy  five 
times,  the  parent  is  notified,  and  if  truancy  is  the  cause,  the  parent  and  teacher  can 
concert  together  to  break  it  up. 

teachers'  ubrart. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  a  library  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  is 
really  a  necessity.  The  standanl  works  on  educational  progress  and  the  best  methods 
are  indispensable  to  the  thorough  improvement  of  our  teachers,  and  the  successlnl 
working  of  the  teachers'  institute.  This  library  should  be  kei>t  at  the  rooms  of  the 
board,  and  the  superintendent  or  clerk  of  the  board  made  responsible  for  the  same. 
Two  hundred  dollars  is  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  for  this  purpose  at 
present. 

ODJECr-LESSOXS. 

In  each  of  the  schools  during  the  year  there  has  been  a  systematic  course  in  object- 
JI^Hsons  upon  the  primary  and  secondary  properties  of  matter,  for  the  puri>ose  of  culti- 
vating the  powers  of  perception,  and  teaching  the  pupils  to  describe  accurately  the 
/qualities  or  objects.  This  has  never  interfered  with  the  usual  work  of  the  school,  but 
)ias  g^veu  greater  variety  to  the  exercises,  and  has  been  a  marked  element  in  making 
the.Bfihool  a  pleasant  place  for  the  children. 

PHYSICAL  training. 

Each  school  has  bad  calisthenic  exercises  several  times  a  day.  After  a  recitation  or 
two,  vigorous  physical  exercise  is  engaged  in  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  body  and 
to  awake  the  mind.  This  methodical  exercise  is  believed  to  be  far  lietter  than  bolster- 
cos  play  upon  the  school-grounds. 

THE  four-hour   PLAN. 

The  president  of  the  board  expresses  his  belief  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
board  should  t:ike  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  four-hour  plan 
instead  of  the  six,  and  earnestly  rex^ommends  that  this  change  be  made  in  the  primary 
department,  at  least  to  the  fifth  gi'ade.  For  this  change,  he  states,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons, the  first  of  which  given  is,  that  six  hours  are  too  many  to  keep  the  child  confined 
in  the  school-room.  The  body  droops  for  want  of  exercise;  the  mind  is  overtaxed. 
This  overtaxing  of  the  mind  exhibits  itself  directly  by  depressing  the  body,  so  that 
the  bwly  receives  the  entire  harm  from  both  causes.  The  president  remarks :  "  This 
condition  of  things  should  be  changed  at  once.  I  am  satisfied  that  more  etficient  and 
thorough  work  can  be  done  in  the  lower  grades  in  four  hours  than  in  six." 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  this  school  the  course  of  stJidy  is  comprehensive,  including  the  department  of 
language,  both  ancient  and  modern^  a  full  course  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
English  literature,  metaphysics,  ethics,  belles-lettres  in  its  various  departments,  &c. 
Thiis  the  school  is  divided  into  departments  of  study,  and  each  department  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  pei-son  who  has  made  this  class  of  studies  a  specialty,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  results. 

Written  examinjitions  are  held  monthly  on  questions  prepaixnl  or  approved  by  the 
superintendent,  on  the  work  passed  over  during  the  month,  and  a  minimum  standing 
is  required  in  order  for  the  pupil  to  retain  his  place  in  the  class.  Not  booksy  but  sub- 
jects, are  discussed,  and  each  teacher  is  required  to  discuss  the  several  subjects  of  his 
department  without  the  use  of  books,  S3'stematizing  the  whole  in  a  logical  manner,  so 
that  the  relation  of  truth  may  be  clearly  seen  and  easily  remembered. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  the  teacher  of  natu- 
ral sciences  and  German,  the  teacher  of  Latin  and  English  literature,  and  the  teacher 
of  elocution. 

A  record  of  the  exercises  of  the  school  is  made  daily.  At  the  end  of  everj*  four  weeks 
a  general  average  is  taken  of  the  daily  standing  of  each  pupil  in  his  studies,  attendance, 
and  deportment.  An  examination  is  made  of  each  study,  which  is  added  with  the  daily 
standing,  and  an  average  made  of  these  two.    The  merit-roll  is  obtained  from  a  com- 
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'narison  of  these  ayeraf^es,  the  highest  pnpil  on  the  genera]  average  standing  first.  An 
nonor-roll  is  made  np  at  the  end  of  every  temi,  or  five  months.  Pupils  who  are  perfect 
in  deportment,  attendance,  and  above  90  per  cent,  in  scholarship,  are  entitled  to  be 
marked  as  honor-scholars.  The  star-roll  is  made  up  at  the  close  of  each  school  year, 
and  is  secured  by  those  pnpils  whose  names  were  lonnd  upon  the  honor-rolls  for  the 
year. 

STATE  NOItMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  State  normal  school  is  to  be  established  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
The  school  is  to  have  two  distinct  department.s.  The  elementary  course  is  to  provide 
a  thorough  drill  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  common  and  grammar  schools, 
with  the  additional  subjt*cts  of  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  physiology,  t<»gether 
with  the  consideration  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  school 
])olity,  and  observation  and  practice  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  willrequire 
two  years.  The  lii'st  year  will  be  siwut  in  the  acquisition  of  truth,  and  will  bo  called 
the  preparatory  class  of  the  elementary  school.  The  second  will  be  occupied,  in 
connection  with  obtaining  a  knowledge  necessary  for  the  profession,  in  reproducing  the 
drill  w  hich  has  been  received,  both  as  to  methods  of  teaching  and  governing,  under  the 
supervision  ot  skilled  teachers,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  criticise  their  work,  commend  their 
excellencies,  point  ont  and  correct  their  errors,  and  to  suggest  to  them  sources  and 
means  of  improvement. 

In  the  advanced  course  those  hranches  of  study  will  be  pursued  having  more  direct 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  the  higher  department  of  our  public 
schools,  including  the  usual  branches  of  physics,  metaphysics,  language,  both  ancient 
and  nuKleru,  and  literature,  and  it  will  require  a  period  of  three  years  for  its  comple- 
tion. The  classes  of  this  course  will  be  known  as  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Each 
representative  aixl  senatorial  district  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  one  pupil.  Tuition  and 
the  use  of  all  text  books  are  free.  Students  will  be  hehl  responsible,  however,  for  any 
injury  or  loss  of  books. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Institute*  were  held  dnriug  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  upon  Saturday  of  each 
week,  comiuenciug  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and  continuing  until  12  m.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  they  have  been  held  every  alternate  week.  Literary,  scientific,  and 
proft'ssional  snbjf^cts  have  b(>en  discussed.  History  of  nations,  of  individuals,  of  art, 
of  civilization,  has  had  an  important  part  in  each  meeting.  Several  lectures  have  been 
delivered  upon  practical  chemistry  by  Professor  Wherrell.  Classes  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  ditlerent  grades  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  drilled  by 
their  n^spective  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  to  illustrate  their  methods 
of  truching.  School  polity  in  its  various  departments  has  heen  taken  up  and  thor- 
oughly <liscusHed.  Methods  of  presenting  truth,  and  of  conducting  recitations,  have 
received  their  full  share  of  att^^ntion.  Reports  and  criticisms  of  teachers  who  have 
visited  schools  have  been  read,  select  readings  have  been  given,  and  object-les8<ms  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated,  and  notes  of  each  exercise  have  been  required  from  each  t<;acher, 
the  work  of  one  institute  being  reviewed  at  the  next. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

"  We  have  employed,"  remarks  the  superintendent,  "during  the  past  year,  four  male 
and  thirty-four  female  teachers,  or  more  than  89  percent,  of  our  teachers  have  been  ladies. 
In  employing  this  large  i>roportion  of  ladies,  we  are  but  carrying  out  the  general  plan 
of  schools  throughout  t  he  land.  The  employment  of  ladies  for  teacheis  seems  to  bo  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  Massachusetts  thefe  are  six  times  as  many  female  teachers  as 
males.  In  Vermont  the  relation  is  five  to  one  ;  in  Iowa,  three  to  one;  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  four  to  one.  In  large  cities  the  prejionderance  is  still  greater  in  IVvvor  of 
lady  teachers.  In  Chicago  they  have  24  men  and  :i241  women ;  in  Cincinnati,  GO  men 
and  H*J4  women ;  in  St.  Louis,  18  men  and  100  women  ;  San  Francisco,  56  to  183.  Bos- 
ton has  C7  to  505  ;  Providence,  9  to  14'^ ;  Brooklyn,  27  to  510 ;  Philadelphia,  82  to  217^ 
Baltimore,  42  to  325 ;  Washington,  4  to  56 ;  in  New  York  city,  160  to  2,400. 

'•There  seems  to  be  a  fitness  in  this  order  of  things.  We  have  the  testimony  of  our 
best  educators  in  favor  of  female  teachers.  It  is  recommended  that  women  be  employed 
as  principals  of  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  school,  and 
thus  reducing  the  ininiber  of  male  teachers  to  two— the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  prol'essor  of  physical  science." 

WASHBURN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  founded  iu  1865,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  At  the  meeting  of  the  general  association  of  Congregational  churches  and 
ministers  of  Kansas,  held  at  Emporia,  a  i-esolution  was  passed  pledging  $25,000  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings  for  Washburn  College,  provided  the  citizens  of  Topi-ika 
would  raise  $40,000  for  the  same  object.  This  amount  has  been  made  up  at  Topeka, 
and  the  trustees  proi)ose  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  building  dnring  the  autumn. 
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Tliix  inntittition  wim  org;nnizei1  iu  Fdiniary,  ISliO,  hjr  Ihu  BnptiBt  rbiircli  of  Kniians, 
auil  t'lillml  ut  firht  Ilid  Ri>)^r  W'illinniH  Uiiivt^raily.  In  Dv(-uiiil>i'r,  IrtTii,  tlic^  Ott.iwii  lu- 
ll iiiiiH,  iii  council  asxciultleil,  a|;rcc4l  to  f^ve  to  thv  miivrrtiily  !;iO,OUO  iicres  uf  Ibi-ir  IlhiiI, 
priiviilcil  tlint  ill  two  ypiira  tnna  tho  mlilication  nf  tbc  tn-iity  Iho  IniHtvi'S  (if  the  iiiii- 
vcrnity  itliall  hnvtt cxiieiulod $10,000  tDwanltliUeiitvrtirliiv,  ami  a)HOfh)in  and  afh-r  iLis 
titiif  tlicy  nhull  bnurd,  clothe,  aoi]  (Mlucato  n  tmuilici',iaot  cxeeedini;  litly,  uf  tbi<  Ott:iu-a 
cliililivn  every  ycnr  for  thirty  yean,  and  after  the  expinitiou  of  the  tliitty  yi^ain  Iho 
OttinvuB  aholl  be  enlitliil  to  toil  scbolurships  in  tbe  university  forever.  Tbu  iuKtitn- 
tioii  in  oat  of  debt,  and  ia  iu  a  progpuTous  uoudition  flniiiicially. 

Tablet  of  »tali*lieal  detaili  of  idiooU  in  Kan>a»,  Ig  atantic»,for  the  ytar  1870. 

llO!{.  H.  D.  McCahtv,  SuperiHUndciit  of  rnblic  Iiittriietion,  Topcta. 
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KEIVTIJCKF. 

The  report  of  lion.  Z.  F,  Smith,  late  RuporiutoiKlcDt  of  public  instructioD^  trans- 
mitted iA\  tlni  lllli  September,  to  cover  the  year  eiidiii;;  Juno  1^0,  1871,  i«  received  at 
this  otlieo  jiiHt  in  time  to  iucliidu  its  valuable  and  recent  information  in  this  report.. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Popiilaticmof  the  State,  United  States  census  of  1870 1,321  Oil 

Tot:il  ceus.is  of  i»nj)il  children  reported  tothosuperiutendcnt  for  the  school 

.V4arendin;i;.]unoaO,  187:2 405,427 

Xiiiiibi-r  of  school  districts  reported  in  the  State 5, 1 17 

liierensri 7(K) 

Number  of  schwUs  tauj^ht 5,0l'»S 

Increusts    .VJl 

Avera;;e  numlK^r  of  children  at  school 120,  HGfS 

Ineivasi'  in  average  number  at  school 8, 230 

Amount  apportioned  to  <?ach  child,  per  rate,  in  1870 $2  00 

Amount  apportioned  to  each  child,  per  rate,  in  1871 : §2  30 

Total  amount  of  estimated  receipts  year  ending  July  1,  1872 $963, 170  80 

SOURCES  OF  SCUOOL  REVENUE. 

The  manner  in  wliich  the  State  school  fund  is  constituted  from  year  to  year  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  last  annual  estimate  of  the  State  auditor,  as  required  by  law  : 

A  statement  of  moneys  which  may  bo  expected  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  during 
the  year  ending  30th  July,  1872,  subject  to  theonler  of  the  sux)erintendent  of  public 
instruction,  viz: 

Amount  of  revenue  1871,  as  j)er  valuation  of  1870,  at  20  cents $818,418  12 

Amounts  of  delinquents  re-listed  with  sheriifs 40, 000  00 

858,418  12 

Leas  sherilTs*  commissions,  &c $90, 000  00 

Paid  premiums  to  1st  July 1,467  20 

91, 407  20 

im,  950  92 

From  interest  on  State  school  bond 132,  OoO  r^O 

From  IJank  of  Ashland 1,000  00 

From  Hunk  of  Kentucky 0,000  00 

From  Commercial  Bank  of  Kentucky 7,  r>00  (H) 

From  Farmers*  Hank  of  Kentucky 8,  TOO  00 

From  Farmers  and  Drovers'  Bank * 500  00 

From  tax  on  billiards 1,500  00 

From  tax  on  dogs 2,000  00 

From  Bank  of  Shelbyville 950  00 

From  German  Bank  and  Insurance  Company 900  00 

From  sheriflV  old  balances 15,000  00 

942,837  42 
Add  balance  in  treasury  Ist  July,  1871 85,339  38 

1, 028, 17*1  80 
Deduct  <\stimated  amount  of  unpaid  school  drafts  for  the  year 

1S71,  Ist  July,  1871 $20,000  00 

I)<*duet  estimati'd  amount  of  $7G(),950  20,  to  cover  balance  un- 

(uihctedlstJulv,  1872 40,000  00 

00.000  00 

T<»;  al  amount  of  estimated  receipts  Ist  July,  1872 9(»8, 17()  80 


The  interest  on  county  school  bonds  is  not  included  in  the  above  estimates. 

Attest : 

D.  HOWARD  SMITH,  Auditor. 
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WORKINGS  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

"  In  making  the  foorth  and  lost  annual  report  dnring  my  oflScial  term,  as.is  required 
by  law,"  says  the  superintendent,  **  it  becomes  my  duty  and  privilege  to  embody  in  it  an 
analysis  and  review  of  the  operations  and  results  of  tlio  first  years  experiment  *»f  the 
system,  as  administ-ered  under  the  new  law  of  1870.  and  the  increase  of  taxation,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  previous  legislature  and  ratified  by  popular  vote  in  1869.  As  set  forth 
in  uiy  last  report,  the  present  law  wa.s  severely  criticised  and  condemned  as  too  awk- 
ward, incompetent,  and  incomplete  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  public  senti- 
ment and  public  necessity  among  the  people  of  our  State.  Yet,  the  legislature  having 
made  this  the  law  under  which  the  interests  of  this  department  should  be  controlled, 
I  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  me  to  execute  the  law,  and  to  administer  the  ailairs  of  the 
department  with  all  possible  enterprise  and  efficiency.  That  the  law  is  uusuited  and 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  our  commonwealth,  and  a  reproach  to  the  reputation 
and  intelligence  of  our  people,  is  instinctively  felt  by  every  well-informed  person  on 
the  subject  of  ))opular  educational  systems.  The  argument  used  most  popularly  by  the 
legislators,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  and  operate 
an  advanced  and  liberal  school  system,  is  founded  neither  in  good  logic  nor  experience. 
An  indifferent  and  imperfect  law,  such  as  we  have,  must  work  awkwardly  and  feebly; 
and  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  multitudes  of  novices  who  jnust  be  appointed  to  ox- 
eente  its  details,  without  regard  to  qualilScations.  A  liberal  and  perfect  law  is  no  more 
difficult  to  understand  and  operate  than  such  a  law  as  wo  now  have,  and  I  cannot  but 
commend  the  alacrity  and  readiness  with  which  the  commissioners  generally  through- 
out the  State  have  endeavored  to  understand  and  apply  the  new  law.  The  idea  that 
we  must  adopt  an  indifferent  law,  and  modify  and  change  it  from  year  to  year,  until 
the  officials  are  educated  to  the  point  of  understanding  a  good  law  before  we  tiuall j 
have  one,  is  most  absurd,  for  the  above  reasons.  To  force  such  a  law  as  we  now  have 
npon  the  commonwealth,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  system,  and 
demand  of  them  good  and  flourishing  common  schools,  is  cruel  and  unwise." 

THE  RATE-BILL  AMENDiMENT. 

The  amendments  to  the  school  law,  made  last  winter,  the  principal  one  of  which  had 
the  effect  of  establishing  the  rate-bill  system,  receive  severe  criticism  from  the  super- 
intendent.   The  following  is  the  amenclment,  with  the  comments  thereon : 

**  That  section  9,  article  6,  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following :  Proridedf 
That  whenever  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  school  fund  for  any  district  shall  be  insuffi- 
cient to  employ  a  competent  teacher  to  teach  a  full  session,  the  trustees  are  authorized  to 
apportion  the  deficit  among  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
and  length  of  time  actually  sent  by  each  ;  and  the  sum  thus  apportioned  to  any  parent  or 
guardian  shall  bo  collectable  in  the  same  manner  as  subscriptions  are  now  collected  by 
law.' 

*'  I  italicize  a  portion  of  the  above,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  use 
of  the  authority  given  on  the  schools. 

•*  The  ado^)tion  of  such  a  provision  into  our  school  system,  however  well  intended,  in- 
troduces an  insidious  and  vicious  principle,  which  is  directly  hostile  to  the  design  and 
genius  of  the  free-school  iM)licy.  If  we  reflect  a  moment,  reason  and  experience  will 
indorse  the  maxim  that  '  the  property  of  the  State  must  guarantee  an  education  to 
every  child  of  the  commonwealth.'  The  school  policy  of  the  State,  therefore,  must  be 
liberal  and  universal  to  this  end — not  exclusive  and  exceptional.  Any  provi»<ion  in  the 
school  law,  then,  which  presents  an  impassable  barrier  to,  or  drives  away  from,  the 
common-school  privileges,  any  chiss  of  pupil  children  who  have  been  previously  (piali- 
iied  and  classifie-d  as  such,  makes  a  mockery  of  the  boon  and  heritage  of  free  education, 
and  wars  ui)on  the  principle  of  equality  of  privilege.  This  the  provisions  of  this 
ninth  section  does ;  and  is  consequently  inimical  to  the  interests  of  our  common  schools. 
Its  introduction  is  but  the  prelude  to  violent  agitation  and  controversy  until  it  is 

J>urge<l  from  the  system,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  every  State  law  which 
ias  experimented  with  a  similar  provision. 

**  This  provision  incorporates  into  our  school  system  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
*  rate-bill '  feature,  and  almost  as  jiopularly,  *  the  odious  rate-bill  feature.'  Every  State 
which  has  tried  the  experiment  had  al)olished  the  feature,  after  much  injury  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  and  acrimonious  contention  between  friends  and  foes,  up 
to  1868.  Connecticut  purged  her  system  of  the  rate-bill  provision  in  1868  ;  and  pre- 
vious to  that  time  Ohio,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
other  States,  bad  done  the  same." 

THE  RATE-BILL  AND  THE  FREE  SYSTEMS  COMPARED. 

In  presenting  the  arguments  against  the  rate-bill,  Superintendent  Smith  republishes 
a  portion  of  the  correspondence  drawn  out  b^  Superintendent  Nortlirop,  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  18Gd|  from  whicn  the  following  deductions  were  then  made : 
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**  ^  These  letters  and  discussions  establish  the  following  important  facts  and  conclu- 
sions : 

"  *  1.  Many  States  copied  the  rate-bill  from  Connecticut. 

'*  *  2.  All  these,  with  one  exception,  have  given  it  up. 

"  *  3.  The  results  of  the  change  are  favorable,  and  meet  universal  apjiroval. 

*'  *  4.  No  State  that  has  once  tried  the  free  system  has  since  adopted  the  rate- bill. 

"  *5.  The  free  system  greatly  increases  the  whole  number  in  attendance. 

"  '  G.  It  lessens  tardiness,  irregularity,  and  truancy,  and  thus  increases  the  average 
attendance. 

*'  *  7.  The  free  system  elevates  and  dignifies  the  school  in  the  esteem  of  the  pupils. 

"  *  8.  It  enhances  the  interest  of  the  parents. 

"  *  9.  It  quickens  the  educational  spirit  of  the  whole  people. 

"  *  10.  It  has  tended  to  lengthen  the  school  term. 

"  *  11.  It  has  led  to  the  erection  of  better  school-houses. 

**  *  12.  It  economizes  the  expenditure  of  money,  securing  a  better  result  for  the  same 
cost.  In  one  town  in  Connecticut,  containing  sixteen  districts,  the  expense  of  the  joint 
meetings  of  selectmen  and  school  visitors  to  act  upcm  questions  of  abatement  of  rate 
bills  is,  on  an  average,  $60  a  year.  If  every  town  spent  as  much,  the  aggregate  thus 
thrown  away  would  fonu  a  large  percentage  of  the  amount  now  raised  by  the  rate-bill. 

**  *  13.  The  rate-bill  is  a  prolific  source  of  trouble  and  strife. 

*' '  14.  It  is  burdensome  and  odious  to  the  poor,  imi)osingan  unequal  tax  upon  those 
more  blessed  in  their  children  than  in  their  basket  and  store,  becoming  a  tax  upon  pa- 
rental affection,  and  a  barrier  between  poverty  and  intelligence. 

'*  ^  15.  The  free  school  tends  to  break  down  invidious  distinctions  and  to  fraternize  the 
people." 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  RATE-BILL. 

"  The  member  of  the  legislature  who  introduced  this  rate-bill  clause,  a  most  estima- 
ble gentleman,  told  me,  when  I  protestwl  with  him,  that  in  the  school  district  where  he 
resided  there  were  only  about  one-tifth  of  the  citizens  who  were  men  of  wealth,  and 
who  paid  nearly  all  the  school  taxes  that  were  paid  in  the  district ;  that  the  remaining 
four-tifths  were  poor,  indigent,  and  dependent  fellows,  who  did  little  or  nothing  for  the 
common  schools,  and  shared  their  full  benefit,  and  who  should  be  made  to  pay.  He 
did  not  reflect  that  he  would  drive  some  of  their  children  from  the  school,  and  that 
gooil  common  schools  were  necessary  to  make  these  children  intelligent,  thrifty,  and 
enterprising,  and  would  redeem  the  community  from  the  reproach  he  uttered  and 
wished  to  i>erpetuate  upon  posterity.  If  Kentucky  had  been  given  a  liberal  system  of 
common  schools  thirty  years  ago,  there  would  not  have  existed  to-day  so  large  a  class 
of  these  poor,  shiftless,  and  worthless  pensioners  upon  the  rich,  as  our  politicians 
choose  to  regard  them  in  their  mental  reservations  ;  nor  would  there  have  been  to-day 
40,000  white  voters  unable  to  read  and  write  their  names,  in  our  State. 

**  The  same  selfish  spirit,  which  rebels  and  protests  in  the  blue-grass  and  wealthier 
sections  against  paying  taxes  to  support  schools  in  the  mountain  and  poorer  counties, 
dictated  this  rate-bill  provision  to  drive  out  the  children  of  the  |)oor  and  helpless,  that 
the  benefits  of  the  common  scho(ds  might  be  more  exclusively  available  to  those  able 
to  pay  a<lditional  tuition  fees.  It  may  appear  to  work  plausibly  and  well,  in  some  in- 
stances, for  a  time,  but  the  appearance  will  be  deceptive.  It  has  but  to  live  on  our  book 
of  statutes  a  few  years  to  beN'X)me  odious." 

THE  FINANCIAL  ENDOWMENTS  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent,  who  has  given  much  thought  to  this  subject  during  the  lastfonc 
years,  gives  his  views  relative  to  the  necessary  provision  for  au  effective  free-school 
system  in  Kentucky  in  the  following  extract: 

'*  Kentucky  has  established  a  liberal  and  sufficient  financial  basis,  as  far  as  action  in 
the  name  of  the  commonwealth  is  concerned,  in  the  assessment  of  an  ad  valorem  tax 
of  two  mills  oil  the  dollar  of  pn)perty.  No  further  ad  valorem  tax  should  be  askeil  of 
the  State.  But  few  if  any  States  have,  large  amounts  of  school  tax  on  them,  as  States ; 
depending  on  local  and  district  taxation  for  the  greater  proportion  of  the  school 
revenues  expended.  The  necessity  for  a  maximum  State  i*ate  on  property,  the  revenues 
from  which  are  to  be  distributed  j}rti  ra to  for  the  support  of  free  schools  throughout 
tbe  commonwealth,  is  found  in  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  which  exist 
bt'tween  difi'erent  sections  of  the  same.  Left  to  their  own  resources,  there  are  many 
coinmuniti(^s  an<l  sections  where  the  people  would  be  utterly  unable  to  educate  their 
children.  The  basis  must  be  laid,  therefore,  for  a  system  of  common  sch(K)ls  in  a 
general  tax  on  property,  which  becomes  a  kind  of  nucleus  or  guarantee  for  a  ft'ee  school 
in  each  district  throughout  the  State. 

'*  As^in  equilibrium  of  justice  in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens  for  common  schools, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  a  poll-tax  of  one  or  two  dollars  on  the  head  should  be  uwessed, 
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in  conjnu  rtion  with  the  State  ad  valorem.  A  poll-tax  of  §2  on  the  heml,  allowinp;  for 
:UM/00  dc'liiKpieiit  polls,  would  inerease  the  8ch(M)l  revenues  50  jwr  eeu*^.,  and  give  us  a 
^nind  total,  on  pn-scnt  taxable  basis,  of  over  .fil,o()0,UOO.  With  this,  and  a  geuVral  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  allowing  all  town  and  eounty  districts  the  privilege  of  local  tax- 
ation, wheu  sanctioned  by  popular  vote,  just  as  Louisvilhr,  Henderson,  lYankfort,  and 
other  cities  are  specially  j>cnnitted  to  do  now,  we  might  safely  leave  the  rapicl  and 
grand  d(?vclopnient  of  our  eomniou  schools  to  the  instincts  and  eutiTpriso  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  resiK'Ctive  connuunity. 

"  livery  citizen,  however  indigent,  should  feel  grateful  for  so  priceless  a  heritage  a« 
the  coniuion  sehmd,  which  brings  an  e<lueation  within  eiisy  reach  of  all  his  children, 
lifts  them  above  the  shadowy  spheres  and  degradations  of  ignorance,  and  places  them 
in  the  ranks  of  a  common  equality  for  the  great  race  and  struggle  of  life.  If  he  has 
litth"  or  no  visible  ])roperty  to  tax,  and  has  health  and  vigor  of  constitution  to  earn  but 
his  daily  wages,  his  pride  of  maidiood  would  prompt  him  to  pay  the  ])ittance  of  $2  per 
annum  toward  the  supj^ort  of  j>opular  education.  A  sense  of  justice  will  satisfy  him 
tha£  such  a  contribution  would  be  but  an  earnest  with  every  man  of  his  willingness 
to  share  some  of  the  lighter  burdens  where  he  receives  such  vast  benetits  in  return, 
and  that  he  did  not  desire  to  receive  all  without  at  least  a  slight  consideration  and 
acknowledgment.  If  any  should  be  tcwi  poor  and  dependent  to  pay  even  this  ))oll-tax, 
and  were  i)08sessed  of  no  visible  property,  it  could  not  be  collected  of  them,  and  to 
such  it  would  make  no  difl'erence. 

"THE   BEAU-IDEAL  OF  A  WELL-ENDOWED  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

may  be  expressed  and  guaranteed  in  an  ad  valorem  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar'of  property,  a  State  jioll-tax  of  $^2,  and  the  general  privilege  given  in  the  statute*,  to 
the  people  of  any  city,  town,  or  county  district  to  vote  an  additional  local  tax  for 
school  purposes,  of  not  more  than  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  at  discretion.  Such  i)ro- 
visiou  would  embody  the  following  Just  principles  of  etpiity  and  state^suianship  : 

"I.  The  establishment  of  six  months' free  schools  in  every  district  in  tbe  State, 
which  would  guarantee  the  means  of  a  good  elementary  education  to  every  i)ui)il  child 
of  the  commonwealth. 

"2.  The  reasouable  application  of  the  doctrine  that  the  property  of  the  State  should 
be  made  to  guarante<'  the  universal  education  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

"  3.  An  equitable,  but  not  an  oppressive,  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  so  that 
all  who  are  beneficiaries  may  share  a  just  and  reasonable  portion,  and  thus  be  mmleto 
feel  au  interest  and  independence  in  the  common  participation  of  free-school  privi- 
leges. 

*'  4.  The  guarantee  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  extend  the  school  in  any  dis- 
trict, beyond  the  general  provision  of  Stat<i  funds,  by  l(»cal  liberality  and  enterprise, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  educational  ideas  and  interests  of  the  community, 
without  a  threatening  rate-bill  at  the  close  to  bar  the  indigent  from  the  school. 

**r>.  The  application  of  laws  that  would  be  common  in  their  benetits  to  all  classes  and 
comnninities  in  everj-  part  of  the  State,  without  making  diseriminations  in  favor  of  or 
against  any.'' 

UNEXPENDED  SURPLUS. 

The  unexpended  balances  in  the  peveral  connties.  accruing  during  the  past  three  years, 
have  been  returned  to  th(»  State,  and  bonded  according  to  Taw,  as  unexpended  surplus 
by  the  State,  to  the  boanl  of  educatiou.  liiis  surplus  now  reaches  over  $300,000,  and 
Superintendent  Smith  says: 

*•  Now,  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  this  *  surplus'  in  the  State  bond,  and  which  is 
annually  acctnnulatingf  It  has  been  a  temptati<m  U)  negligence,  and  a  sort  of  com- 
mon relief  to  delinquent  school  oflicers,  ever  since  it  wjis  creat^nl.  They  have  conn^  to 
know  that  if  they  ne«i^lect  the  school  in  their  district,  the  next  legislature  will  enndl  them 
in  an  *  omnibus  bill,' ami  ord<?r  them  paid  any  way  out  of  the  sur]>lus  due  their  connties. 
Thus  it  ofiers  a  i)reuiium  ujion  inditlen  nee  and  delinquency  among  school  ollicers, 
^nd  has  done  as  much  to  demoralize  the  vigorous  operation  of  the  school  system  as  any 
other  one  defect  in  the  land.  I  would  advisi*  that  the  next  legislature  of  ltt71-'7'2  place 
this  bonded  surplus  at  the  dis]>osal  of  the  wveral  counties  to  which  it  is  respectively 
due,  for  the  purpose  of— 1.  Building,  repairing,  or  furnishing  the  scho<d-hou.v*s  of  the 
various  districts  ;  or,  2.  For  improving  <»r  extending  the  time  of  the  free  schools;  or, 
3.  For  ])aying  the  wages  of  school  commissionei*s  and  the  exjM'nses  of  couuty  teachers' 
lIi8titnt^^e.    In  some  such  way  the  fund  could  be  made  immediati'ly  useful." 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  pressing  need  of  school-house  accommodations  and  improvements  throughout 
the  State  Inis  iuduced  Superintendent  Smirh  to  make  this  subject  a  specialty  in  the 
present  report.    About  IGU  pages  is  given  to  the  discut^siou  of  the  subject,  the  prcsenta- 
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tion  of  plaiiR  and  spocifications,  and  arrbitectnral  illustrations.  To  this  object  ho 
w<uild  liavo  tlHMincfxpended  sni'plus  appropriated,  and  the  special  act  of  lust  winter 
for  building  scbool-bouses  in  every  district  of  the  eij^btb  an(.  ninth  eongi'essional  dis- 
tricts made  to  apply  to  the  wh(de  State.  A  i)ern8al  of  the  reports  of  the  county  com- 
missioners will  show  the  wisdom  of  the  superintendent  in  elaborating  the  oubject  of 
school- building. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLOIIED  CIIILDRHJN. 

"  I  have  made  known  my  views  on  this  subject  in  my  previous  reports  as  fully  and 
clearly  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dominant 
feeling  of  our  legislative  sentiment  is  adverse;  to  the  policy  of  educating  the  colored 
population,  even  tlnuigh  they  have  petitioned  for  n(»thing  more  than  a  modiiied  and 
practicable  law,  to  be  taxed  themselves  inde])endently  for  the  education  of  their  own 
chihlren.  Surely  no  otie  can  object  to  a  policy  of  such  simple  Justice  and  humanity, 
nnless  the  prejudice  of  race  has  seared  and  blunted  his  sensibilities  beyond  the  touch 
of  sympathy.  Freed  and  turned  loose  among  us  after  a  lif<;time  of  abject  and  arbitrary 
servitude,  they  must,  in  some  way,  be  digested  and  assimilat«xl  as  an  active  and  real 
element  in  the  body-politic.  From  the  necessities  of  the  past,  and  from  causes  uncon- 
trollable, they  are  but  partially  civilized  in  our  mi<lst,  and  we  can  hope  to  do  but  little 
toward  materially  improving  the  adult  colored  population  <»f  to-day.  But  do  any  want 
the  next  generati(m  to  be  of  the  same  class  and  character  f  Is  it  to  the  interest  or 
pride  of  any  citizen  that  we  should  foster  and  i)eri>etujite*,  from  generation  to  genera- 
ticm,  a  barbarous  element  in  our  civilize^l  society  ?  But  this  result  is  inevitable,  unless 
provision  is  made  to  guarantee  education  to  the  growing  generation.  Common  schools 
for  the  colored  population  are  the  only  agencies  through  which  there  is  the  remotest 
hope  of  qualifying  them  for  higher  spheres  of  action  and  duties  in  our  political  and 
industrial  systems  for  the  future.  They  have  never  faik*d  with  any  people  as  yet,  when 
rightly  applied ;  they  will  not  with  any  people  who  are  teachable.  Let  us  give  the 
negro  honest  trial.    The  legislature,  hist  winter,  pjissed  the  following  act: 

"  •  AX  ACT  to  repeal  an  act  outitl«»d  •'  An  act  for  the  beni'flt  of  th«  negroes  and  mulattocs  of  this  com- 

monwoulth,"  approved  March  9,  18G7. 

*"  1.  Be  it  enacted  htj  thr.  general  asnenibbj  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentncky,  That  an  act 
entitled  "  An  act  for  the  benelit  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  of  this  commonwealth," 
ai)pn)ved  March  the  9th.  1867,  be,  and  the  same  is,  reiwaled. 

'•  *  "Z.  That  hereafter  the  same  tax  per  capita,  and  the  same  rate  of  taxation  on  n^al  and 
pei-s<»nal  rstate,  (  xcept  taxes  for  conmion-school  purpos«\s,)  should  bo  collected  of  all 
til"  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  this  commonwealth  as  of  the  white  population,  and  no 
other. 

***;{.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.* 

*'  1  cannot  say  that  I  regret  the  passage  of  such  act  under  the  circumstances  The  lawsof 
our  statute-books  for  the  ]»a«t  three  or  four  years,  mingling  together  the  support  of 
paupei-s  and  the  education  of  children  out  of  a  common  fund,  were  cruelly  unjust  and 
absurdly  unstatesmanlike.  We  iose  nothing  in  having  them  obliterated  by  the  sweep- 
ing statute  of  last  session.  It  is  better  to  lind  in  the  latter  a  declaration  of  hostility, 
than  to  bo  misled  by  the  empty  and  vain  pretensions  of  the  former.'' 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Among  other  changes  the  superintendent  proposes,  is  the  addition  of  at  least  two 
able  and  experienciid  educators  to  thosi^  officials  who  now  constitute  the  board. 

He  urges  the  ai>pn»priation  of  about  $(100  for  organizing  and  eq'iippinga  model  State 
teachers'  institute,  an<l  j)ublishing  their  proceedings,  as  a  wise  and  economic  expendi- 
ture of  that  amount  of  funds  on  the  7,000  teachers  of  the  State.  The  prescribed  quali- 
fications of  the  county  commissioners,  who  supervise  the  local  educational  interest, 
taken  in  coimection  with  the  mmle  of  their  selection,  d«)es  not  secu..*e,  as  a  general  thing, 
efficient  officers.  The  State  sui)erint4?u<lent  says  that  '^  none  bnt  a  teacJur,  or  one  who 
han  been  a  teacher,  should  In;  eligible  to  the  office  of  cowmiwio/KT ;"  and  further,  that  the 
State  superintendent  should  have  the  power  to  reuunly  the  evil  appointment  of  aa 
nnqualitied  person. 

TJiere  are  unfortunate  features  in  the  law  respecting  the  api)ointment  of  the  county 
commissioners  and  Jurisdiction.  The  State  superintendent  presents  I  he  nlan  of  con- 
solidating thrl^e  counties  into  a  district  under  one  conmiissiouer,  vho  shall  thus  have 
constant  employment  and  full  annual  compensation. 

The  State  superintendent  has  l)eeu  nmch  annoyed  by  neglects  aid  omissions  of  com- 
missioners in  preparing  statistics.  He  also  u^ge^4  that  both  commihisionersand  trustees 
be  elected  and  enter  on  their  official  duties  at  about  the  close  of  one  school  year  or  tlM 
beginning  of  another,  and  not.  as  now,  in  the  middle  of  a  school  year. 

In  the  ab8<'uc«?  of  normal  sch(»ols.  the  superintendent  recommend)  the  cheap,  iiccossi- 
ble,  and  practical  x)hiu  of  establishing  teachers'  institute's  for  the  respective  countu» 
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The  stiitei'iiitendent  has  been  surpriBed  to  find  a  very  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
law  of  compulsory  attendance  nptm  the  schools,  and,  while  believing  sneh  a  law  would 
be  a  deml  letter,  as  many  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  are,  he  hopes  to  see  the 
question  discussed  on  it6  merits  until  a  ripe  public  sentiment  shall  precede  any  trial  of 
the  compulsory  system.  A  nunlified  and  milder  form  of  compulsion  is  pointed  out  by 
so  amending  the  State  constitution  that  the  school  revenue  shall  be  appropriated  on 
the  basis  of  an  average  attendance  on  the  schools,  instead  of  ui)ou  the  census  of  school 
children.  Such  a  contingent  appropriation  would,  of  course,  incite  trustees  and  patrons 
to  the  greatest  diligence  and  etibrt  in  nrging  the  constant  attendance  of  every  school 
child  on  the  district  school. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TRUSTEES. 

Among  the  prominent  diflSculties  of  establishing  an  efficient  free-school  system  in 
Kentucky,  is  the  existence  of  large  sections  where  the  essential  qnaliticatious  of  a  good 
free-school  officer — as,  intelligence  and  culture,  a  sympathy  with  the  free-school  system, 
A  public  spirit,  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  and  moral 
uprightness — are  universally  wanting,  and  qualified  citizens  cannot  be  secured  for  the 
position  of  school  trustee.    Says  Superintendent  Smith : 

*'  The  neglect  hitherto  of  our  school  interests,  and  the  inadequacy  of  means  to  edu- 
cate the  masses  in  the  poorer  sections  for  generations,  have  left  a  large  percentage  of 
the  adult  population  utterly  destitute  of  the  barest  elements  of  education,  while  the 
balauce  have  ouly  enough  to  say  that  they  are  one  degree  better  otf.  The  result  is, 
that  the  ideas  of  the  people  as  to  what  education  is,  and  what  the  schools  need,  are  of 
the  crudest  and  most  imperfect  kind.  We  must  take  into  account  that  there  are  forty 
thousand  white  a<lult  male  population  unable  to  read  or  write  their  names  in  Ken- 
tucky. We  cannot  be  surpnsed,  therefore,  if  it  is  often  the  case  that  trustees  are 
elected  who  cannot  write  or  read.  As  long  as  we  follow  the  diminutive  and  isolated 
district  plan  of  organization,  with  the  vast  number  of  trustees  of  all  classes  to  be 
elected,  w^e  cannot  fully  remedy  this  barrier  to  good  school  management." 

NOX-ATTEXDANCE  OP  CHILDREN  AT  THE  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features,  and.  says  the  superintendent,  ^'one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  practically  provide  against  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  school 
policy  for  universal  education,  is  the  large  percentage  of  pupil  children  who  do  not 
appear  in  attendance  upon  the  schools,  though  they  are  made  frtie  ami  opcu  to  all.  If 
we  accept  370,000  as  the  average  number  of  pupil  children  annuallv  reported  in  the 
State  for  the  last  four  years,  we  may  safely  take  30  per  cent.,  or  111,000»  as  the  average 
number  in  attendance  on  the  common  schools,  for  the  full  legal  sessious.  The  non- 
attendant  list  runs  up  to  the  enormous  figures  of  259,000,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
If  we  accept  4,900 as  the  average  number  of  schools  taught  for  sessions  of  three  months 
each,  we  will  have  an  average  attendance  on  each  of  25  pupils.  If  we  except  the  city 
schools  from  the  county,  this  average  for  the  town  and  county  school  districts  will  bo 
about  70  census  children  reported,  and  20  pupils  in  constant  attendance  for  each.  In 
another  view,  the  ratio  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  to  the  non-attending  pupil 
children  is  as  one  of  the  former  to  two  and  one-half  to  the  latter." 

The  superintendent  suggests  as  one  remedy  a  reduction  of  the  legal  school  age,  so 
as  to  embrace  ouly  those  children  between  six  and  fourteen.  The  xiresent  legal  school 
age  is  six  to  twenty  years. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  SUPERINTENDEN'C Y . 

The  Stat*  superintendent  having  worked  under  the  difficulties  of  an  inadequate 
provision  for  his  office,  and  having,  while  in  the  midst  of  his  term  and  the  labors  of  ad- 
justing thew'orkings  of  a  new  school-law,  been  deprived  of  traveling  exiK^nses,  forcibly 
states  the  embarrassment  under  which  he  has  labored,  and  appeals  to  a  succeeding 
legislature  to  increase  the  office  forco  by  at  least  another  clerk,  and  place  the  salaries 
of  both  the  superintendent  and  his  clerks  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  co-ordin- 
ate department  of  State. 

"The  term  of  the  present  superintendent  expiring  in  September,  the  opportunity 
invites  me  to  speak  freely  of  the  office  and  department  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
occupy  and  administer  for  the  past  four  years.  I  have  not  much  comment  to  make  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  law  embodying  and  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  superintend- 
ent in  the  main.  But  I  must  respectfully  protest  against  what  seems  to  be  an  illiberal 
prejudice  and  a  discourteous  depreciation  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
which  appears  to  havo  marked  the  character  of  our  State  legislation  to  the  ])resent 
date.  The  friends  of  education  claim  for  it  an  equal  consideration  with  the  intt'rest 
in  charge  of  other  State  departments;  no  more,  no  less.  Yet,  in  the  salaries  allowed 
in  its  supplemental  aid,  and  in  the  liberty  and  discretion  granted,  it  has  been  ranked 
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rather  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  elerkBhip  than  with  the  co-ordinate  de- 
partmcntH  of  State.  In  the  responsibilities  imposed,  the  nature  and  importance  of  tho 
work  to  be  done,  the  amount  and  elaborateness  of  details  of  the  same,  and  the  constant 
demands  on  time  and  attention,  there  is  but  one  other  department  that  bears  compari- 
son. I'be  superintendent  is  allowed  one  clerk,  and  the  total  of  salaries  paid  tho  entire 
otlice  force  is  but  $3,000 — less  than  a  first -class  clerkshi]>  in  many  of  the  business  houses 
of  our  cities.  The  business  of  tJie  oflico  relates  to  the  disbursement  of  over  $800,000 
annually  to  about  5,000  school  districts,  and  for  a  multitude  of  other  and  miscellaneous 
])urpo8es;  to  the  tabulation  and  statistical  arrangement  of  a  census  of  400,000  pupil 
children  annually  reported,  of  5,000  schools  taught,  and  the  pro-rating  and  apportion- 
ment for  same;  tho  keeping  of  records  and  account-books;  the  preparation  and 
distributiou  of  blanks  for  commisioners,  for  tmstees,  census,  school,  and  annual  reports, 
and  for  other  things;  the  examination,  correction,  and  certification  of  thousands  of 
drafts  upon  the  auditor;  the  daily  and  continual  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  incidental  to  all  these  ;  the  preparation  of  the  superintendent's  annual  report, 
and  the  attention  to  miscellaneous  matters  without  count.  I  know  of  no  public  servant 
in  the  State — I  question  if  there  is  one  in  any  other  State— so  inadequately  supplied, 
6o  inconsideratt'ly  overtasked,  and  so  shabbily  remunerated  for  tho  services  rendered. 
*'  To  every  intelligent  and  observing  man,  who  has  experience  in  official  life,  there 
are  two  distinct  methods  of  administering  the  affairs  of  office.  The  one  consists  in  a 
mere  mechanical  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed,  fulUlling  the  letter  of  the  law ;  no 
more.  The  other,  in  addition  to  this,  is  evidenced  in  that  devoted  vigilance  and  at- 
tention which  study  to  economize  all  forces  and  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  trusts  in  charge,  to  invent  ways  and  means  of  improvement,  and  to  apply  that 
energy  and  enterprise  which  infuse  vitality  of  function  and  the  growth  of  develop- 
ment through  every  arterial  channel  and  from  every  organic  center;  and  thus,  by  the 
successive  steps  of  reformatory  progress,  to  advance  the  system  and  its  interests  to  the 
highest  attainable  excellence.  The  merely  mechanical  service  is  easily  done— usually 
wnh  ample  time  for  leisure.  The  additional  and  optional  labors  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise may,  and  do,  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  this  mechanical  service ;  and  without 
them  no  great  interests  intrusted  can  be  mjide  to  grow  and  prosper  beyond  the  mo- 
notony of  a  stagnant  existence.'' 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS.. 

"  We  need  teachers  of  a  higher  grade,  better  school-houses,  district  organizations, 
and  an  improved  standard  ot  education ;  to  accomplish  which  the  plan  of  securing 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  tho  school-fund  should  be  encouraged,  and,  if  possible,  schools 
should  be  kept  u])  ten  months  instead  of  five.  This  would  improve  the  grade  of  teachers 
and  raise  the  standard  of  education. 

*'One  matter  of  spt^cial  interest  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  is  the  size  and 
number  of  districts.  The  number  should  bo  lessened  and  the  size  greatly  increased; 
the  county  should  be  laid  oi!  in  townships,  and  in  that  way  have  fewer  aistricts  and 
fewer  officers,  and  thus  increase  greatly  the  efficiency  of  the  system." — M.  H.  Rhorer, 
Common  School  Commissioner^  Adair  County. 

''We  have  summer  school-houses  in  each  district;  but  not  more  than  three  that 
would  do  lor  a  winter  school  in  the  county." — J.  K.  Howard,  Common  School  Commie- 
iioniTj  Elliott  County, 

*'The  practical  operation  of  the  common -school  system  now,  and  here,  is  to  cause  the 
people  in  the  majority  of  the  districts  to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  public  funds 
and  the  free  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  yet,  the  average  attendance 
upon  the  schools  is  not  one-third  of  the  children ;  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  the 
attendance  is  as  large  as  it  is,  for  thei quality  of  instruction  there  imparted  is  of  such  a 
nature — so  inaccurate,  loose,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  to  palsy  all  the  young  inspiration 
and  spirit  of  iiupiiry,  aud  transform  the  pupils  into  obstinat-e  loafers.  Our  teachers 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  graduates  of  these  schools,  and  never  having  themselves 
been  taught  how  to  study  or  to  think,  are  incompetent  to  teach  others.  The  rich  and 
more  educated  men  refuse  both  to  support  the  common  schools  aud  to  act  as  trustees, 
forcing  us,  in  many  instances,  to  take  trustees  who  cannot  sign  their  own  names,  and 
these  do  not  visit  the  schools,  tis  required  by  law,  because,  they  say,  they  are  ignorant  as 
to  how  a  school  ought  to  be  conducted.  We  Iiave  not  enough  school-houses,  and  those 
we  have  are  not,  generally,  in  the  center  of  the  districts,  nor  fit  for  the  purpose.  The 
majority  of  the  people  are  not  disposed  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burden  in  build- 
ing school-houses;  and  where  a  school-house  is  not  in  the  center  of  the  district,  those 
who  consider  themselves  aggrieved  thereby  refuse  to  support  the  school. 

*'  My  opinion  of  the  common-school  commissioner,  under  the  present  school  law,  is. 
(unless  he  is  in  an  unusual  degreee  animated  by  a  more  genuine  and  enlightened  zeal 
for  tho  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  by  higher  motives  than  a  defective  compliance 
with  the  positive  and  explicit  provisions  of  the  law,)  that  he  is  a  nuisance. 

**  The  law  ought  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  report  to  the  grand  Jory 
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any  <lefanlt  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  trnsterft,  and  every  ]>er8()n  who  goes  to  the 
Bch(M)l-hoiise  to  whip  or  inmilt  a  teacher.  If  any  onedcHiie  to  whip  a  tracht^r,  let  him 
wait  nntil  Saturday.*' — J.  D.  Wilds,  Common  School  Coinmiftsioncr,  Ballard  Coaniif. 

"  We  are  hadly  off,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the?  character  or  qnality  of  t<?acher»  ;  (piite  a 
munher  of  men  who  have  iM^en  attending  other  pursuits,  principally  laboring  on  farms 
from  ten  to  tifteen  years,  come  up  to  get  certilicates  as  teachers.  Tiiey  say  they  are 
rusty,  hut  a  little  practice  and  they  will  he  all  right." — S.  Coleman,  Common  School 
CommUitdoncr.  Bath  Conniif, 

"In  my  judgment,  all  growth  and  develo^mient  in  our  common  hc1hm)18  is  suppressed 
by  the  rate-hill  feature  containe<l  in  the  ninth  8<Jction  of  the  amendment.  I  helicjve 
it  shouUl  he  alM>lished.  The  trustees  of  a  majority  of  the  districts  in  this  county  assess 
the  parents  ten,  tifteen,  and  twenty  dollui*s  on  their  cliildreu  in  attendance,  after  the 
common  schools  were  announced  as  open  and  free  to  all.  In  this  way  many  children 
of  poor  ])arents  are  driven  from  the  schools." — W.  H.  Lockiiaut,  Common  School  Com- 
viMMiontr,  Bourbon  County. 

"  I  would  recommend  that  the  State  adopt  some  ])lan  for  the  establishing  in  each 
county  a  scluud  that  would  he  free  for  each  teacher  of  the  county  to  att<tnd  for  at  least 
three  UKHiths  in  the  year,  upon  condition  that  he  would  teach  a  school  in  some  district 
of  the  county  after  he  had  att4.»nded  the  same.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most  efficii  nt 
ways  of  providing  good  teachers  for  the  counties." — Ceougk  W.  Sewkll,  Cv»i»iora 
School  rV>mmM«i«M<T,  Breathitt  County, 

*'  As  to  scluM)l  a(M*ommo^lationSy  there  is  not  one  school-house  in  Cumberland  County 
that  i.s  titted  u])  with  the  actual  necessaries,  such  as  the  modern  improvements  and 
aids  to  education  nr<iuire.  Many  of  the  teachers  we  have  are  of  the  so-called  second 
class;  but  were  they  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination,  they  would  be  assigned  to 
the  third  chiss,  which  is  now  alHtlished  by  law,  while  many  of  those  who  would  pass 
a  lirst  class  lack  the  faculty  of  imparting  information  to  others,  or  are  wanting  in 
patience  jind  tirmness,  without  which  qualities  no  one  can  expect  success  as  an  etlu- 
cator." — John  G.  CitADDOCK,  Common  School  CommiHsioncTf  Cumberland  County. 

'*  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  teaching  and 
teachers  than  to  school-houses,  districts,  common  school  law,  or  school  fund.  Wherein 
I  could  work  nnd«'r  the  c(Mnnion  school  law,  I  have  done  so.  Wherein  the  thing 
heaved  itself  up  between  the  pupil  and  education,  I  bowed  to  it  religiously  and  w<'nt 
round  it.  Th^x  Iiouses  extemporized  in  five  districts  are  warm-weather  establishments. 
At  )>res4M)t  the  State  pays  th(^  commissioner  just  enough  to  keep  him  from  doing  any- 
thing. The  otiice  is  generally  held  asji  help  to  somolKxly  in  some  other  business  than  tlnit 
of  seeing  the  common  school  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  conse^iuently.so 
Diuch  money  is  lost  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
the  subject  of  education  challengci)  our  most  matured  jiulgment.  Publie  nu^u  have  an 
open  lield — a  wide  expanse.  This  public  speaker  says  he  underst^inds  the  subject ;  that 
intinuit(>s  that  he  is  thorougly  posted.  A  knightlier  wreath  than  ever  awarded  to  a 
Roman  awaits  the  frauier  of  a  good  common-school  system  for  Kentucky.'' — B.  N. 
GuKiiAN,  Common  ScJtool  Commiasioncr^  Fayette  County. 

*•  For  the  year  ending  June  :W,  1871,  77  wjhools  were  taught,  making  a  gain  of  101 
per  cent,  under  the  new  school  law.  The  p(M>])le  are  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  schools,  and  many  are  in  favor  of  an  additional  tax  for  sc^hool  puriKWcs.'* — J.  S. 
Thomas,  Common  School  Cowwwwonfr,  (irarc^i  County. 

**  During  the  school  year  ending  December  lU,  l>-io9,  I  found  a  few  of  the  schools  well 
conductiMl,  but  most  of  them  imperfectly  and  badly  manageil.  More  than  half  the 
teachers  were  teaching  loud  schools,  some  of  them  having  nearly  as  nuiny  classes  jis 
pupils.  During  the  year  ending  June  iM),  1871,  while  the  schools  were  in  session,  1 
found  the  character  of  them  somewhat  improved.  Loud  schools  had  given  way  to 
silent,  juipils  better  dassml,  and  the  system  of  t«aching  more  uniform.*' — Vincknt 
liouKiNO,  Common  School  Commhffionir,  Laurel  County. 

•'  Trustees  are  under  the  necessity  of  riding  from  live  to  t wentj'  miles  to  make  special 
oath  to  i'ach  report.  It  is  diilicult  to  see  why  a  trustee  should  swear  to  every  separate 
act.  One  good,  strong  oath,  well  phnuuMl  and  well  administered,  ought  to  hmt  a  man 
of  ordinary  conscience  at  least  one  year." — J.  H.  Bowden,  Common  School  Communfioncrj 
Lofjan  County. 

*•  There  is  one  point  I  desin;  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  upon  which  I  want  your 
decision.  There  is  a  syst^un  in  the  uHmntain  counties  termed  the  vocal,  or  'blab  nyn- 
tern.'  This  is  i)revaleiit  in  portions  of  this  county,  and  has  been  since  its  lii'st  settle- 
ment. The  tru8t<H'8  retjuire  and  prescribe  these  rules,  or  this  system,  t«>  the  teach<'r, 
and  make  him  carry  it  out.  If  tho  law  will  sustain  me,  which  I  certainly  think  it  will, 
I  will  do  away  with  this  in  this  county.  I  think  it  would  be  doing  a  great  deal  for 
education.  It  wcMild  be  one  step  toward  getting  ohl-fogyism  out  of  the  county — the 
great  drawback  to  education  and  im[>rovement  generally." — B.  F.  Howakd,  Common 
School  CommiHtiioner,  Mayoj^in  County. 

*•  It  will  be  s(HMi,  by  refeii^nce  ti>  t'.n^  tabular  iM)rtion  of  this  report,  that  the  entire 
property  of  the  county  in  school-houses  amounts  only  to  the  insigniticant  sum  of 
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$1,705.  It  is  a  fact  also  known  to  tlio  commissionpr,  that,  in  three  or  fonr  only  of  tlie 
fortv  districtM  in  the  conntN  do  the  trustees  bold  t be  legal  title  to  the  ground  ii]>oa 
vrhieh  the  sohool-hoUHes  stand. 

**The  glittering  tiiiKcl  of  military  mrhicvenicnts,  ihe  bloody  monuments  of  war,  will 
appear  like  dismal  shadows  when  compared  with  the  civic  gh)ri('s  tbat  will  arise  iu 
the  future  intelligence  and  morality  of  Kentucky's  sons  and  daughters  who  shall  live 
to  realize  the  perfection  of  her  school  system." — L.  W.  Gates,  Common  iSvhool  ComiHin- 
ifionrr,  McLean  County. 

"  Ignorauco  and  old-fcgyism  have  received  a  blow  from  which  they  will  never  recover 
in  Wavne.  A  new  era  has  dawned  on  the  educatifmal  interests  of  our  county.  We 
have  permanently  organized  our  tea4*hers'  institute,  and  also  a  tei^cbers'  ass(M*iation  of  .Vi 
memlM^rs,  properly  olUcered,  and  subject  to  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  Our  ass<K'ia- 
tion  will  meet  once  a  month  until  changed  by  a  vote  of  the  memlM'rs.  Our  county  is 
supplied  with  a  far  better  class  of  teachers  than  over  before." — B.  C.  McBeatii,  Common 
School  Commiaaionery  Wayne  County. 

KEXTirCKY  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


tate.    Mr.  Reynolds  lectured  on  and  illustrateil  the  best  nietho<l  of  teaching 
;  Mrs.  Nettie*  Roberts,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Catlettsburgh, 


The  State  Teachers*  Association  met  at  Paris,  Kentucky,  in  August,  1871.    The  after- 
noons <jf  the  session  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  83'stem  of  common-school  law 
for  the  St; 
gniumiar; 

supplemented  the  lecture  with  some  exceedingly  appropriate  and  instructive  remarks. 
Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith,  sui»erintendent  of  public  instruction,  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
general  svstem  of  education  and  the  particular  wants  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Ho 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  State  had  some  cause  for  congratulation  that  within  the 
past  three  years  her  school-fund  revenues,  collected  and  disburseil  annually,  havo 
increased  from  $275,000  to  over  $1KX>,000 — more  than  three-fold.  In  the  same  time  the 
conmion  schools  have  been  extended  from  three  to  live  months  sessions;  while  the 
number  of  schools  taught  has  been  increaseil  little  less  than  20  per  cent.,  thus  giving 
an  increase,  in  the  total  number  of  months  taught,  of  not  less  than  100  per  cent. 
The  teachers  are  now  paid  for  live  months'  sessions  instead  of  three,  and  their  wages 
are  alMMit  double<l.  Wo  have  a  better  class  of  teachers,  who  arc  manifesting  a  dis- 
]N)sition  to  improve  their  qualifications,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  the  aggregate  of 
net  results  of  school  reftu'm,  within  the  time  mentioned,  at  an  incre^ise  iu  the  quantity 
and  value  of  free  education  given  of  100  per  cent. 

BETHEL  COLLEGE. 

Bethel  College,  a  Baptist  institution  located  at  Russelvillo,  founded  in  1854.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Noah  K.  Davis. 

In  Fayette  County  twenty  schools  were  reported  in  operation  during  the  month  of 
January,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  936;  in  the  nftontli  of  February,  twenty-nine 
sch(N>ls,  with  an  attendance  of  1,501 ;  in  March,  thirty-four  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  alKJUt  1,800. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


Counties. 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

liarren 

Bath 

Boone 

]^)urbon  . 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 
Bullitt  ...... 

Butler 

Caldwell  .... 

Calloway 

Caniidicil 


Names. 


Post-offices. 


M.  H.  Rhorer 

John  H.  Walker 

L.  W.  Chambers 

J.  I).  Wilds i 

R.P.Collins I 

L.Coleman 

R.C.  Green 

W.  n.  Lockhart 

Jacob  Rice 

R.H.Caldwell 

A.  C.  Armstrong 

Ge(»rgo  Sewell 

M.  Board 

R.  J.  Mevler 

J.  S.  Chandler 

D.M.Barklev 

D.W.Padgitt 

Leo.  Tibbatts 


Columbia. 

Scottsville. 

Lawrenceburgh. 

Blandville. 

Glasgow. 

Owingsville. 

Bur  ington. 

Paris. 

Catlettsburgh. 

Parkesville. 

Augusta. 

Jackson. 

Hardinsbnrgh. 

Shepherds  Ti  He. 

Morgantown. 

Princeton. 

Murray. 

Tibbatts's  Cross-Roadi 
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Counties. 


Carroll 

Carter , 

Ca8«y 

ChriNtian  — 

Clark 

Clay    

Clinton 

Crittenden  . 
Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmonson.. 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd  

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup 

UaneocK  . . . 

Haitlin 

Harlan 

Harrison  . .. 

Hart 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Hickman . .. 

Hopkins 

Jackson  .... 

Jelierson 

Jessamine .. 

Johnson  

Josh  Bell... 

.Kenton 

Knox 

I^urue 

Laurel 

Lawrence  .. 

L«'e 

I-i'telier 

LewivS 

Lincoln  

Livin<rston  . 

Lo;r:iu 

liouisvillo  .. 

Lyon 

Madison  .  ... 

Ma«rot1in 

Marion  

Mai'shull  . .. 

Martin 

Mason 

MeCracken . 

McL(>an 

Meade 

Menif(;e 

Merc«'r 

Metcalfe... 


Names. 


J.J.  Orr 

Jas.  H.  Armstrong 

D.W.Coleman , 

George  A.  Champlin 

D.  J.  Pendleton 

John  E.  White 

Jesso  Ewing 

Isaac  McMurry 

John  G.  Craddock.. 

David  K.Todd 

Jame^  A.  Edwards  . . 

Jesse  K.  I  loward 

A.  D.  Hamilton 

B.N.Grelian 

W.  A.  Morrison 

G.  M.  Witteu 

W.  L.  Jett 

A.  S.Tyler 

Samuel  Turley 

Johi>K.West 

J.  H.  Thompson 

J.  S.Thomas 

N.  C.  Tilford 

J.W.Williams 

S.  J.  Filson 

J.  R.  A.  Brents. . 

James  A.  Gaither 

Henderson  Howard  . 

J.  F.  Lid>us 

H.C.Martin 

John  McCullagh 

Samuel  Jone-s 

N.  P.  Moss 

George  W.  Murphy. 
Gre<'n  V.Holland  . .. 

John  Downey 

George  R.  Pryor 

J.  F.  Stewart 

John  (riMKlin 

J.  C.  Bvland 

J.  H.  tinslev 

S.  H.Bush 

Vincent  Boreing 

James  R.  Dean 

Simpson  Kelly 

William  H.  Nickels  . 
Josi>ph  A.  Sparks  . . . 

S.  S.  McRolicrts 

Randolpli  Noe 

J.  H.  Bowden 

Oliver  Lucas 

J.  C.  Church 

W.  B.  Stivers 

B.  F.  Howard 

James  W.  Hopper  . . 

W.A.  Holland 

Mark  I)emps»»y 

Emery  Whitaker  ... 

D.  D.  Th(»mson 

L.  W.  GateiJ 

Thomas  J.  Gough... 
F.W.  Gross 

C.  Terhune 

J.  W.  Cumpton 


Post-offices. 


Carroll  ton. 

Olive  Hill. 

Middleburgh. 

Hopkinsville. 

Winchester. 

Manchester. 

Clinton. 

Marion. 

Burkesville. 

Owensborough. 

Glasgow  Junction. 

Martinsburgh. 

Irvine. 

Lexington. 

Flemingsburgh. 

Prestonsburgh. 

Frankfort. 

Hickman. 

Glencoe. 

liancast-er. 

Williamstown. 

Mayfield. 

Litchfield. 

Greensburgh. 

Greenupsburgh. 

Hawesville. 

Eliza  bethtown. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Cynthiana. 

Mun  fords  ville. 

Henderson. 

New  Castle. 

Clinton. 

Madisonville. 

Clover  Bottom. 

Anchorage. 

Nicholasville. 

Paintsville. 

Pineville. 

Independence. 

Barboursville. 

Hodgenville. 

London. 

Louisa. 

Proctor. 

Whitesburgh. 

VanceburgTi. 

Stanford. 

Salem. 

Russellville. 

Louisville. 

Eddyville. 

Richmond, 

Salyersville. 

Leban(m. 

Benton. 

Wartield. 

Maysvillc. 

Paducah. 

Calhoun. 

Concordia. 

Frenchburgh. 

Harrodsburgh, 

Edmonton. 
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Cunutics. 


Names. 


Post-offices. 


Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

Morgan .^ 

Mublenbnrg .. 

Nel.son 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley   

Pendleton 

Perrv 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Kol>ertson 

Rockcastle  ... 

Kowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble. 

Union 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


J.  Rowan  Leslie .... 

J.  W.  Orear 

Joseph  B.Wolfe 

Henrv  Porter 

J.  W.  Muir 

iHaac  M.  Chism 

W.  F.  Gn>gory 

Martin  Do  Moss 

John  C.  Strother 

Joseph  G.  Hampton . 

Gideon  M.  Colvin 

E.G.  Duff 

Thomas  O.  Marrs  . . . 
W.  Fi-ank  Crawford. 

John  M.  Bamett 

W.  Vaughau  Prather 

J.  C.  P.  Myers 

R.  G.Scott 

James  M.  Lester. ... 

H.  S.  Rhoton 

C.J.  Iliukle 

F.  Lt»e  Wilkinson  ... 

C.  B.  Stilwell 

D.G.Mitchell 

W.  E.Mobley 

J.  B.  Gamett 

L.  G.  Peak    

John  F*.  Cromwell.. 

A.  E.  Moore 

F.S.Hill 

R.  C.  McBeath 

R.  K.  Thornberry... 
M.  A.  Moore 

G.  B.  Swango 

W.M.  Dickey 


Tompkinsville. 

Mount  Sterling. 

West  Liberty. 

Greenville. 

Bardstown. 

Carlisle. 

Han.brd. 

Beard's  Station. 

Owenton. 

Boon  vi  lie. 

Morgan  Station. 

Hazard. 

Piketon. 

Stanton. 

Somers(;t. 

Mount  Olivet. 

Mount  Venion. 

Fanners'  Post-Offioe. 

Jamestpwn. 

Georgetown. 

Shelbyville. 

Franklin. 

Taylorsville. 

Campbellsville. 

Elktou. 

Cadiz. 

Bedford. 

Morganficld. 

Bowling  Greeu. 

Springneld. 

Monticello. 

Poole's  Mill. 

Whitley  Court-House 

Plazle  Green. 

Versailles. 
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I.OIJISIANA. 

From  the  report  by  lion.  T.  W.  Conway,  State  snperintendeut  of  pnblic  education, 
made  January  IK),  1871,  for  the  year  1870,  the  following  information  respecting  schools 
in  Louisiana  is  taken  : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Nnniber  of  ehildren  between  six  and  twenty-one 253,  ^hi 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 230 

Nunil)er  of  pupils  enrolled,  (male,  11,402 ;  female,  11,761) 23, 223 

Nunibirr  of  teachers,  (male,  112;  female,  412) 524 

Number  of  private  schools 132 

NumluT  of  teachers  emidoyed  in  private  schools 203 

Estimated  number  of  chihiren  attending  private  schools 6, 170 

Amount  of  free-school  fund Sl.ia^.JSOO  00 

Amount  of  seminary  fund 138, 000  00 

Total  value  of  school  property 234, 010, 771  75 

CURRENT  SCHOOL-FUND  ASSESSMENT. 

Amount  levied  by  the  auditor  of  public  accounts $468, 035  52 

Amount  of  poll-tax  assessed 122, 008  00 

Total  apportionment  for  1870 49i5,401  :« 

ORGANIZATION  UNDER  THE  NEW  ACT. 

The  state  superint4>ndent,  as  ho  reports,  has  endeavored,  during  the  nine  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  thepassfige  of  the  school  act,  to  carry  its  provisions  into  prac- 
tical etlV'ct.  During  that  time  the  work  of  organization  has  nroceeded  uninti'rruptedly, 
and,  considering  all  things,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  there  having  been  a  larger 
number  of  schools  in  operation  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

DOCUMENTS  DISTRIBUTED. 

The  act  to  regulate  public  instruction,  after  being  thoroughly  indexed  in  the  office, 
was  i»rint4)d,  and,  in  cminection  with  a  compilation  of  all  laws  of  the  State  relating  to 
educatitm,  was  circulated  among  the  school  directors  of  the  State,  to  the  number  of 
4,5(H)  copies,  and  an  equal  immber  of  coi»ies  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
fKdiools  distributed.  Circulars,  giving  full  and  clear  instructions  as  to  tht^  best  methods 
of  [>n)cedure  for  a  prompt  organization  of  the  school  work,  were  issued,  and  all  infonufi- 
tion  sought  promptly  and  chet'rfully  furnished.  Teachers'  certificates  and  the  various 
school  blanks  required  were  pmvided  and  supplied  to  the  proper  ortjcei*s.  Five  hun- 
divd  and  sixt4.>eu  certitieates  of  appointment  for  school  directors  of  the  various  parishes 
and  towns  were  issued,  and  4C0  conmiissions.  The  necessity  for  an  entire  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  school  work  of  the  State  has  made  the  ottice  dutie^s  of  the  Stat-e  superin- 
tendent exceedingly  arduous,  involving  an  amount  of  corresi>oudence  and  a  pei-soual 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  work  n<»ver  before  recpiired. 

'i'he  preliminary  need  of  creating  and  organizing  the  school  boards  necessarily  occu- 
pied time,  so  that  ti.e  perio<}  of  actual  work  in  establishing  schools  has  been  limited  to 
a  frui!tion  of  a  year.  Only  nine  months  have  elax>sed  since  the  school  act  received  the 
signature  of  the  governor. 

Various  impe<linients  to  the  execution  of  the  scIkkiI  law  are  alluded  to  in  the  report, 
which  have  seriously  retarded  the  work  of  establishing  schools  in  the  State. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Certain  defects  in  the  law  itself  are  mentioned,  as,  for  instance:  The  school  act 
gives  no  power  to  the  State  board  nor  to  the  superintendent  of  a  school  divisicm  to 
net  in  establishing  schools  where  a  parish  board  fails  in  its  duty  to  ni)i»oint  ward 
district  directors,  nor  wlu^re  a  district  board  refuses  or  fails  to  perform  its  legal 
functions.    With  a  ucmiiual  control  of  the  entire  e<lucational  work  «»f  the  State,  the 

Ijower  of  the  State  boanl  actually  expires  with  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate 
loards,  while  the  division  superinteiHlent,  though  clothed  with  tin;  power  of  general 
sn)»ervision,  and  li<  Id  resi)onsible  for  the  proper  and  etiicient  jH?rformanre  of  the  school 
W(nk  of  his  divisir)n,  d<»es  not  possess  authority  to  open  th(^  humblest  school  in  all  his 
division,  no  matter  how  comi^h'tely  the  district  boards  may  have  failed  to  iier-'orm  or 
even  to  attempt  the  performance  of  their  duties.    In  these  points  the  law  is  essentially 
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feeble,  and  needs  to  be  strongtbcned,  by  placing  a  power  of  ultimate  action  in  the 
bands  of  those  whom  it  nomin^ly  intrusts  with  the  control  of  the  schools. 

A  WISE  PROVISION  OF  THE  LAW. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  law,  a  parish  board  of  directors  is  empowered  to  establish 
school.s  in  certain  cases  after  the  failure  or  neglect  of  the  ward  boards,  but  no  pro- 
vision is  made  to  supplement  by  other  action  the  failure  or  neglect  of  the  parish  board 
itself. 

SCHOOLS  DEFEKDENT  OK  ACTIXO  PARISH  OFFICIALS. 

This  oversight,  by  which  a  subordinate  board  is  thus  enabled  to  paralyze  the 
endeavors  of  the  highest  school  authorities  of  the  State,  is  one  which  should  be  rem- 
edied, esj>ecially  as  the  difficulty  is  of  a  practical  and  pressing  character.  Whole 
parishes  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  have  been  left  without  a  school,  owing  to  this 
cause. 

FUNDS  UNUSED  AND  CHILDREN  UNTAUGHT. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  public-school  money  remain  idle  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  * 
and  the  children  for  whose  instruction  it  should  be  employed  are  suffered  to  grow  up 
untaught. 

MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

As  required  by  section  .5  of  the  act  of  1870,  the  State  board  of  education,  at  its  first 
meeting,  adopt-ed  a  rule  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  which 
they  were  all  opened  to  children  of  educable  age,  without  distinction  of  color  or  race. 

PAT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS  EQUALIZED. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  board  adopted  a  rule  equalizing  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  tencliers  performing^ similar  services,  thus  removing  all  distinction  based  u^iou  the 
sex  of  the  teacher.  This  equitable  rule,  abolishing  that  relic  of  barbarism  which 
underestimates  a  service  because  rendered  by  woman,  has  received  an  approval  from 
the  x>^ople  of  the  State  which  is  practically  unanimous ;  the  few  dissenting  voices, 
coming  from  men  whose  prejudices  obscure  their  perceptions  of  justice,  have  been  lost 
amidst  the  general  and  cordial  assent  given  by  the  community  at  large;  and  this 
measure  of  justice  to  the  feebler  sex  may  be  regarded  as  now  permanently  established 
ill  our  State. 

COMMENTS  OF  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

One  superintendent  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  tax  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  school  law,  voted  by  tbe  people  of  the  districts,  and  suggests  the  import- 
ance of  such  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  place  the  support  of  the  schools  beyond  the 
reach  of  hostile  opposition  ;  another,  of  the  imperfect  and  unequal  enumeration  of  the 
educable  children  of  his  division,  as  ^'  causing  much  confusion  and,  in  some  cases, 
greatly  wronging  the  wards ;''  another,  that  after  organizing  boards  of  school  direct- 
ors in  every  one  of  the  parishes  of  his  division,  he  met  with  only  supineness  and  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  a  mtyority  of  the  boards,  and  nearly  all  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plislied  in  this  division  has  been  the  result  of  his  own  steady  and  determined  labor. 
In  tbe  city  of  Shroveport,  which  is  in  this  division,  public  schools  have  been  success- 
fully established,  and  at  some  other  x>oints.  But  what  is  said  by  him  of  the  parish  of 
Winn  ai)plies  to  a  great  extent  to  the  larger  portion  of  his  division  :  **  There  have  been 
divers  obstacles  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  school  work  in  this  district,  among 
which  may  bo  mentioned  the  prejudice  against  the  free-school  system  itself,  the  gen- 
eral indifference  of  all  classes  in  regard  to  education,  the  political  excitement,  and  the 
scarcity  of  intelligent  workers." 

REPORT  OF  8LT»ERINTENDENT  OF  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

The  superintendent  of  the  third  district  classifies  the  schools  under  his  charge  as 
private,  sectarian,  complex,  and  public  schools.  He  says :  *•  There  are  in  the  division 
forty -one  private  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  with  78  teachers  and  1,670  pu- 
pils, niid  four  benevolent  institutions  with  268  inmates.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
arc  few  private  schools,  and  these  are  inadequately  supported.  The  best  schools  of 
this  class  are  in  St.  Mary,  (12 ;)  in  St.  Landry,  (4 ;)  East  Baton  Rouge,  (6 ;)  and  in  East 
]'V>liciaua,  (7.)  Some  of  them  are  strictly  sectarian,  being  convents  and  colleges  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  sux)ported  by  and  supplementary  to  different  rrotestant 
churches. 

COMPLEX  CHARACTER  OF  SOME  SCHOOLS. 

"  There  is  also  to  bo  met  with  occasionally  a  school  of  complex  character,  sustained 
partly  by  the  Peabody  Fundj  partly  by  an  organized  local  society  and  by.  tiutiou  fees. 
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I.  O  IJ I  S  I  A  N  A  . 

From  tlio  report  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Conway,  State  Rnperintendeut  of  pnblic  education, 
made  January  IK),  1871,  for  the  year  1870,  the  following  information  respecting  scliools 
in  Louisiana  is  token  : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Nnnilier  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one 253, 35:$ 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 230 

Nunil>er  of  pupils  enmlled,  (male,  11,462;  female,  11,761) 23,223 

Number  of  teachers,  (male,  112 ;  female,  412) r)24 

Number  of  private  schools 132 

NnmlMT  of  teachers  employed  in  private  schools 203 

Estimated  number  of  children  attending  private  schools 6, 170 

Amount  of  free-school  fund $1,193,500  00 

Amount  of  seminary*  fund 138, 000  00 

Total  value  of  school  property 234,016,771  75 

CURRENT  SCHOOL-FUND  ASSESSMENT. 

Amount  levied  by  the  auditor  of  public  accounts §408, 0!^  52 

Amount  of  poll-tax  assessed 122, 668  00 

Total  apportionment  for  1j?70 496,401  :$S 

ORGANIZATION  UNDER  THE  NEW  ACT. 

The  State  superintendent,  as  he  reports,  has  endeavored,  during  the  nine  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  school  act,  to  carry  its  j>rovisions  into  prac- 
tical ettcct.  During  that  time  the  work  of  organization  has  i»roceeded  uninterruptedly, 
and,  considering  all  things,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  there  having  been  a  larger 
number  of  schools  in  operation  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

DOCUMENTS  DISTRIBUTED. 

The  act  to  regulate  public  instruction,  after  being  thoroughly  indexed  in  the  office, 
wasi>rinted,  and,  in  connection  with  a  compilation  of  all  laws  of  the  State  relating  to 
e<lucatton,  wiis  circulated  among  the  school  directors  of  the  Statv,  to  the  numlK*r  of 
4,500  copies,  and  an  espial  nund)er  of  copies  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  distributed.  Circulars,  giving  full  and  clear  instructions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  procedure  for  a  prompt  organization  of  the  schoid  work,  were  issued,  and  all  informa- 
tion sought  promptly  and  cheerfully  furnished.  Teachers*  ceitificates  and  the  various 
school  blanks  required  were  provided  and  sup])lied  to  the  proper  officers.  Five  hun- 
driMl  and  sixt^^en  certilieat'es  of  appointment  for  school  directors  of  the  various  parishes 
and  towns  were  issued,  and  460  commissions.  The  necessity  for  an  entire  rc'organiza- 
tion  of  the  school  work  of  the  State  has  made  the  office  dutie.s  of  the  Stat'e  superin- 
t4?ndent  exceedingly  arduous,  involving  an  amount  of  correspondence  and  a  pereonal 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  work  never  before  required. 

'i'he  preliminary  need  of  creating  and  organizing  the  school  boanls  necessarily  occu- 
pied time,  so  thatti.e  perio<J  of  actual  work  in  establishing  schools  has  been  limited  to 
a  fraction  of  a  year.  Only  nine  months  have  ela^Ksed  since  the  school  act  received  the 
signature  of  the  g<»vemor. 

Various  im|M*dim(>uts  to  the  execution  of  the  school  law  are  alluded  to  in  the  report, 
which  have  seriously  retarded  the  work  of  establishing  schools  in  the  State. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Certain  defects  in  the  law  itself  are  mentioned,  as,  for  instance:  The  school  act 
gives  no  power  to  the  State  board  nor  to  the  superintendent  of  a  school  divisicm  to 
net  in  e^tabliHhing  schools  where  a  parish  board  fails  in  its  duty  to  apiioint  ward 
district  din'ctors,  nor  where  a  district  board  refuses  or  fails  to  ped'orm  its  legal 
functions.    With  a  ntmiinal  control  of  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  State,  the; 

1»ower  of  the  State  board  actually  expires  with  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate 
loards,  while  the  division  superintendent,  though  clotlied  with  the  power  of  general 
supervision,  and  h<  Id  res]K>nsible  for  the  proper  and  etiicient  jKM'foniiance  of  the  school 
"Work  of  his  division,  does  not  possess  authority  to  open  the  humblest  scIkm)1  in  all  his 
division,  no  matter  how  comi>leteIy  the  district  boards  may  have  failed  to  ])er.orm  (u* 
even  to  att^^mpt  the  performance  of  their  duties.    In  these  poiutu  the  law  is  essentially 
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feeble,  and  needs  to  be  strengtben^,  by  placing  a  power  of  ultimate  action  in  the 
bands  of  those  whom  it  nominally  intrusts  with  the  control  of  the  schools. 

A  WISE  PROVISIOK  OF  THE  LAW. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  law,  a  parish  board  of  directors  is  empowered  to  establish 
schoohs  in  certain  cases  after  the  failure  or  neglect  of  the  ward  boards,  but  no  pro- 
vision is  made  to  supplement  by  other  action  the  failure  or  neglect  of  the  parish  board 
itself. 

SCHOOLS  DEPENDENT  ON  ACTING  PARISH  OFFICIALS. 

This  oversight,  by  which  a  subordinate  board  is  thus  enabled  to  paralyze  the 
endeavors  of  the  highest  school  authorities  of  the  State,  is  one  which  should  be  rem- 
edied, especially  as  the  difficulty  is  of  a  practical  and  pressing  character.  Whole 
parishes  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  have  been  left  without  a  school,  owing  to  this 
cause. 

FUNDS  UNUSED  AND  CHILDREN  UNTAUGHT. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  public-school  money  remain  idle  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  * 
and  the  children  for  whose  instruction  it  should  be  employed  are  suffered  to  grow  up 
untaught. 

MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

As  required  by  section  .5  of  the  act  of  1870,  the  State  board  of  education,  at  its  first 
meeting,  adopted  a  rule  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  which 
they  were  all  opened  to  children  of  educable  age,  without  distinction  of  color  or  race. 

PAT  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS  EQUALIZED. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  board  adopted  a  rule  equalizing  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  teachers  performing^ similar  services,  thus  removing  all  distinction  based  ut)on  the 
sex  of  the  teacher.  This  equitable  rule,  abolishing  that  relic  of  barbarism  which 
underestimates  a  service  because  rendered  by  woman,  has  received  an  approval  from 
the  people  of  the  State  which  is  practically  unanimous ;  the  few  dissenting  voices, 
coming  from  men  whoso  prejudices  obsciure  their  perceptions  of  justice,  have  been  lost 
amidst  the  general  and  cordial  assent  given  by  the  community  at  large;  and  this 
measure  of  justice  to  the  feebler  sex  may  be  regarded  as  now  permanently  established 
in  our  State. 

COMMENTS  OF  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

One  superintendent  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  tax  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 27  of  tlie  school  law,  voted  by  the  people  of  the  districts,  and  suggests  the  import- 
ance of  such  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  place  the  support  of  the  schools  beyond  the 
reach  of  hostile  opposition  ;  another,  of  the  imi)erfect  and  unequal  enumeration  of  the 
educable  children  of  his  division,  as  *^  causing  much  confusion  and,  in  some  cases, 
greatly  wronging  the  wards ;"  another,  that  aft«r  organizing  boards  of  school  direct- 
ors in  every  one  of  the  parishes  of  his  division,  he  met  with  only  supineness  and  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  boards,  and  nearly  all  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  division  has  been  the  result  of  his  own  steady  and  determined  labor. 
In  the  city  of  Shroveport,  which  is  in  this  division,  public  schools  have  been  success- 
fully established,  and  at  some  other  points.  But  what  is  said  by  him  of  the  parish  of 
Winn  applies  to  a  great  extent  t^  the  larger  portion  of  his  division  :  **  There  have  been 
divers  obstacles  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  school  work  in  this  district,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  prejudice  against  the  free-school  system  itself,  the  gen- 
eral indifference  of  all  classes  in  regard  to  education,  the  political  excitement,  and  the 
scarcity  of  intelligent  workers." 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

The  superintendent  of  the  third  district  classifies  the  schools  under  his  charge  as 
private,  sectarian,  complex,  and  public  schools.  He  says :  ''There  are  in  the  division 
f(»rty-oDe  private  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  with  78  teachers  and  1,670  pu- 
pils, and  lour  benevolent  institutions  with  268  inmates.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
arc  few  private  schools,  and  these  are  inadequately  supported.  The  best  schools  of 
this  class  are  in  St.  Mary,  (12 ;)  in  St.  Landry,  (4 ;)  £ast  Baton  Rouge,  (6 ;)  and  in  East 
]'*cliciaun,  (7.)  Some  of  them  are  strictly  sectarian,  being  convents  and  colleges  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  8upx>orted  by  and  supplementary  to  different  Jrrotestant 
churches. 

COMPLEX  CHARACTER  OF  SOME  SCHOOLS. 

*^  There  is  also  to  bo  met  with  occasionally  a  school  of  complex  character,  sustained 
partly  by  the  Peabody  Fundj  partly  by  an  organized  local  society  and  by.  ttution  foes. 
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Wliilo  children  exclnsivcly  are  entitled  to  their  benefits.  Sometimes  the  State  schools 
hare  been  embarrassed  in  their  organization  by  the  local  authorities  granting  public 
school-houses,  as  at  Baton  Rouge,  to  trustees  of  this  fund. 

NO  SUBSTITUTE  EQUAL  TO  COMMOX-6CHOOL  SYSTEM. 

''It  is  plain  that  neither  churches,  nor  Peabody  funds,  nor  private  enterprise,  nor  all 
combined,  can  adequately  or  properly  meet  the  demand  in  this  matter.  A  uniform  na- 
tional system  of  public  education  is  needed;  next  to  this  in  value  is  our  State  public- 
school  system,  securing  to  every  man's  child,  to  the  children  of  the  commonwealth 
that  great  blessing — ^free,  universal,  and  beneficent  as  the  air  they  breathe — a  good  Eu 
glish  education." 

SELF-DENTING  TEACHERS. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  district,  he  says :  "  Some  of 
them  hold  claims  for  services  which  have  been  unpaid  for  ^ears;  others  had  to  procure 
rooms  in  which  to  gather  the  children,  pav  the  rent,  furnish  benches,  desks,  &c.,  and 
then  wait  months  for  their  scanty  pay.  Tney  submitted  to  social  and  personal  discom- 
forts, ostracism,  and  opprobrium,  which  only  a  true  love  for  their  honorable  and  holy 
Yocation  and  for  humanity  enabled  them  to  endure." 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OP  WARD  ORGANIZATION  DErECTIVE. 

Respecting  amendments  snggcsted  in  th^  law,  he  says :  ''  It  is  the  Judgment  of  every 
school  officer  and  citizen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  our  plan  of  ward  organization  is  a  hinderance  instead  of  a  help  to  our  public 
education. 

POPULATION  SPARSE  AND  UNFAMILIAR  WITH  DUTIES. 

"The  reasons  are,  that  the  country  is  thinly  settled,  the  people  are  poor,  traveling 
18  expensive,  and  few  persons  outside  of  the  towns  are  familiar  with  clerical  business ; 
then  it  is  difficult  to  give  bond  of  a  safe  character,  as  men  shrink  in  these  evil  days 
from  being  securities.  The  people  say,  *  Send  us  a  teacher,  build  a  school-houso,  tax  us 
for  these  purposes,  but  attend  to  the  business ;  we  don't  know  how.'  It  is  certainly 
unsafe  to  scatter  the  public  money  so  widely ;  it  involves  much  expense  in  the  aggre- 
gate, each  locality  requiring  the  same  expenses  as  would  be  required  at  one  for  the 
whole  parish,  anil  then  the  people  are  frequently  changing  houses.'' 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DIVISION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  division  of  New  Orleans,  while  it  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future,  touches  but  lightly  on  the  embar- 
rassments which  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  years. 
Among  those  named  in  his  report  is  the  insufficient  xirovision  made  bylaw  lor  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  a  complaint  which  is  common  to  the  whole  number  of  school  offi- 
cers in  the  State.  Mr.  Carlin's  language  is :  "  A  prominent  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
friends  of  the  schools  of  this  division,  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  necessary  support 
under  the  present  law.  The  council  of  this  city,  which  has,  without  legal  obligation 
to  do  so,  generously  honored  the  pay-rolls  of  the  teachers  for  several  months,  declines 
to  do  so  longer,  and  as  the  State  apportionments  are  inadequate  and  the  generally  fa- 
vorable result  of  the  levy  of  the  school  tax  is  at  least  problematical,  our  future  from 
this  cause  is  somewhat  clouded. 

SCHOOL  LAW  MUST  BE  MODIFIED. 

"It  is  veiy  clear^that  the  present  school  law  of  the  State  must  be  modified  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  any  general  and  speedy  j)rogress  of  our  schools." 

There  have  been  H7  schools  in  operation  in  this  city  during  the  year,  with  375  t'Cach- 
ers,  a  detailed  report  of  which  will  bo  found  in  the  statistical  tables  accompanying  this 
report. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  ENFORCING  THE  LAW. 

The  state  superint-endent  explains  very  fully  the  difficulties  and  embarrasments 
which  have  arisen  and  still  exist  respecting  the  enforcement  of  the  school  law  in  New 
Orleans.  The  city  board  has  seen  fit  to  place  itself  in  direct  antagonism  toward  the 
public  school  law,*  in  obstructing  its  execution  by  the  ward  boards  of  the  city.  Having 
usurped  the  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  the  ward  boards,  and  being  enjoined  by 
the  courts  from  such  action,  they  have  appealed  from  the  judgments  rendered,  which 
appeal  is  now  pending.  Their  appeal  claims  that  the  ward  l)oards  having  failed  to 
organize  and  to  exercise  the  powers  intrusted  to  them,  (the  same  powers  usurped  by 
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the  city  board  and  claimed  to  he  vested  in  said  city  board,)  the  said  city  board  Bhonid 
l>e  anthorized  to  exercise  snch  powers  and  to  receive  from  the  State  treasurer  the 
ward  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund. 

kvUJB  OF  ENFORCING  MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

"There  is  probably  no  other  State  in  the  Union  where  the  work  of  popular  education, 
by  a  system  of  free  schools,  is  conducted  under  the  disadvantages  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  Louisiana.  Not  only  have  we,  in  common  with  some  sister  States,  to  build 
the  whole  system  anew,  and  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  that  general  apathy,  rising  at 
times  to  positive  antagonism,  which  prevails  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  that  provision  oiF 
our  constitution  which  forbids  the  establishing  of  public  schools  from  which  any  child 
shall  bo  rejected  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  excites  a  determiued 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  who  would  otherwise  co-operate  in  the  opening  of 
Bciiools  and  in  the  raising  of  funds  for  their  support. 

**  Justice  to  our  division  superintendents  requires  that,  in  estimating  what  has  been 
done  hy  them,  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.    • 

OFFICIAUS  DENIED  DISCRETIONARY  POWER. 

'*  Neither  the  division  superintendents  nor  the  boards  of  school  directors  are  allowed, 
under  the  law,  the  least  discretionary  power,  and  because  of  tKat  constitutional  pro- 
vision, to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  sympathies  of  thousands  are  alienated 
who  might  otherwise  bo  expected  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  the  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence is  often  thrown  against  the  establishment  of  any  schools  whatever  in  the  districts 
where  they  reside. 

ANTAGONISM  AROUSED — OFFICIALS  OSTRACISED. 

"  Even  further  than  this :  where  persons  of  character  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
position  of  school  directors,  from  a  desire  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education,  they 
nave,  in  many  instances,  been  deterred  from  accepting  the  trust  by  the  apprehension 
of  persecution,  and  even  social  ostracism,  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  law. 

FACTS  TO  BE  MET. 

"  It  were  irrational  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  active  antagonism  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  white  i)opnlation  of  the  State  is  a  formidable  hinderance  to  our  school- work. 
However  unreasonable  it  may  be  shown  to  be,  and  unworthy  the  intelligence  of  the 
age,  its  undeniahle  existence  and  influence  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  esti- 
mate of  past  progress  or  of  future  prospects.  The  noblest  vessel,  however  ably  man- 
aged, makes  but  slow  progress  wlien  forced  to  contend  with  both  wind  and  tide. 
Such  has  been  the  position  of  those  intnisted  with  the  school-work  in  this  State,  and 
such  it  continue*  to  be,  with  but  little  promise  of  a  speedy  alteration.  What  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  in  the  face  of  difficulties  nowhere  else  experienced,  and, 
at  many  points,  in  defiance  of  a  sleepless  opposition. 

FULLER  POWERS  NEEDED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

"  A  corrective  for  the  last-named  difficulty  would  be  found  in  empowering  the  divis- 
ion superintendent  to  establish  schools  where,  after  a  reasonable  time  for  action,  a 
parish  board  fails  in  peribrming  its  duties.  The  lack  of  direct  power  in  our  higher 
school  officers  greatly  lessens  their  efficiency,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  their  most  vig- 
orous exertions  lialjlo  to  be  neutralized  by  the  apathy  or  timidity  of  the  boards 
through  whom  alone  they  can  act.  With  power  given  the  division  superintendent  to 
act  in  case  of  the  failure  of  a  parish  board  in  its  auty,  he  may  be  jEStly  held  respon- 
sible for  the  opening  of  a  school  in  every  ward  district  of  his  division. 

DEFECTIVE  ENUMERATION. 

*^  Some  embarrassment,  and  much  injustice,  has  been  occasioned  b^  inaccuracy  in  enu- 
merating children  of  educable  age  by  tax  collectors  and  assessors  m  many  of  the  par- 
islies.  The  duty,  in  some  cases,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and  mere 
guesses,  guided  by  no  intelligence,  have  been  substituted  for  the  enumeration  required 
by  law." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LAW  RECOBfMENDED. 

In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  to  the  enforcement  of  the  school  law,  and  its  lack  of 
adaptation  in  some  re8x>ects  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  super- 
intendent recommends  to  the  legislature  that  it  be  amended  in  some  important  partica- 
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lars.  He  remarkB :  ''  The  syRtem  embodied  in  it  for  the  Stat«  at  large  is,  in  itself  con- 
si  dered,  an  admirable  one.  It  has  been  adopted  in  other  States  with  the  best  of  results. 
Its  vital  |;erm  resides  in  the  ward  district  plan,  by  which  the  control  of  the  educational 
work  in  each  neighborhood  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  be  taxed  for  and 
benefited  by  it;  and  the  presumption  is,  that  in  a  country  subh  as  ours  men  will  em- 
ploy the  power  thus  conferred  both  wisely  and  efficiently. 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURE. 

**  To  render  this  presumption  reasonable,  however,  several  thinss  must  bo  previously 
determined.  They 'to  whom  this  power  is  intrusted  mnst  be  imbued  with  a  sense  ot 
the  value  of  education ;  thoy  must  be  capable  of  administering  the  system  so  far  as  it 
devolves  on  them,  and  be  willing  to  devote  to  the  public  good  the  time  and  labor  which 
the  administration  of  the  law  rer^uires ;  and,  finally,  they  must  bo  in  sympathy  with 
the  system  itself.  Should  either  ot  these  pre-existent  conditions  be  wanting,  the  ward 
district  system  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  failure.  A  district  will  not  vol- 
untarily tax  itself  to  support  a  system  it  dislikes.  A  community  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence will  manifest  no  zeal  for  education,  and  people  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  will  feel  little  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  gratuitous  labors  for  the  public. 

COLORED  CITIZENS  WILLINQ  BUT  •  INCAPACITATED. 

**  The  recently  emancipated  citizens  of  Louisiana  constitute  the  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple who  sympathize  most  with  our  public-school  system.  Struggling  upward  to  the 
light,  after  generations  of  bondage,  oppression,  and  enforce<l  ignorance,  the  instances 
are  rare^  in  which  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this  delicate  and  important  office  are 
found  to  exist  among  them,  and  as  they  are  generally  compelled  to  employ  their  entire 
energies  in  securing  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  have  no  time  to  bestow  on  a  work 
which  offers  no  material  compensation. 

WniTE  CITIZENS  OPPOSED  TO  MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

'*  The  older  white  citizens  of  the  State  are,  as  a  body,  possessed  of  ample  intelligence 
and  leisure  to  act  in  the  work  of  popular  education,  but  a  majority  of  them  are  decidedly 
averse  to  a  system  of  instruction  which  makes  no  distinction  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition,  and  as  these  two  classes  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  successful  results  from  the  ward  district  system  are  problematical  at  the  best. 
In  those  sections  of  the  State  where  an  active,  intelligent,  and  courageous  leadership 
could  be  secured,  good  results  have  been  obtained ;  but  in  other  sections,  where  these 
requisites  were  unattainable,  the  system  has  proved  a  failure. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  UNSUITABLE  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

"  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether,  in  a  large  city  such  at  Now  Orleans,  recjuir- 
ing  a  system  of  graded  schools  and  separated  into  districts  only  by  arbitrary  divisions, 
the  ward  district  system  is  practicable,  even  when  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
a  city  board. 

^*  I  have  never  believed  it  to  be  desirable,  but  under  the  law  which  establishes  thnt 
system,  1  have  had  no  alternative  except  ti)  do  my  best  to  enforce  the  law ;  but  while 
thus  acting  as  a  servant  of  the  law,  I  have  hoped  that  the  proper  authority  might  so 
modify  the  school  act  in  its  relation  to  this  city  as  to  remove  the  embarrassments  which 
must  continually  arise  under  its  present  requirements. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

"  1  would,  therefore,  respectfully  propose  the  following  amendment  to  the  act  of 
1870: 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

"That  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  fourteen  school  directors,  one  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  one  additional  member,  who  shall  be  the 
treasurer  of  the  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  city  council,  and  who  shall  give  bond 
in  such  amount  and  terms  as  the  city  council  may  require. 

BOARD  TO  ELECT  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

"  That  this  city  board  shall  elect  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  the  division 
of  New  Orleans,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board  and  its  executive  officer, 
and  shall  form  one  of  the  State  board  of  education. 
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BOARD  TO  DETERMINE  EXPENSES. 

"  The  city  board  to  (Icterniine  annually  the  sum  needed  to  carry  on  the  schools  of 
the  city,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  board  of  administrators,  who  shall  place  the 
amount  on  their  annual  budget  and  levy  the  same  on  taxable  property  of  the  city,  to 
be  collected  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  of  other  taxes. 

TREASURER  OF  BOARD  TO  HAVE  CUSTODY  OP  SCHOOL  FUNDS.       . 

"  The  same*  when  collected,  to  l>e  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  board  of  school 
directors  for  distribution  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  provided  for  by  law. 

CITY  BOARD  TO  GOVERN  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  said  board  to  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corjiorate  body,  and  to 
be  vested  with  the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  schools ;  provided,  that  no  rule  shall  be  made  which  sh^  conflict  with  those 
adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

"  The  foregoing  recommendations,  if  adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  would,  I  am 
convinced,  meet  every  necessity  of  the  case,  and  give  to  the  State  a  school  system 
both  judicious  and  e£foctive. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

''I  would  invite  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  establishing,  at  on  early  date, 
schools  of  the  above-named  class,  in  which,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  pupils  might  be  instructed  in  some  of  the  useful  avocations 
of  life.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  been  pressed  on  my  attention  by  the  peculiar  circuni> 
stances  in  which  large  numbers  of  our  recently  enfranchised  citizens  are  placed.  By  the 
disadvantages  of  their  previous  condition,  the  great  mass  of  them,  both  male  and  female, 
were  prevented  from  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  gives  to  skilled  labor  its  high 
value.  Among  the  males  comparatively  few  are  possessed  of  trades,  while  many 
branches  of  indoor  industry  have  scarcely  a  representative  among  that  portion  of  our 
people.  The  females  are  almost  equally  deficient  in  the  higher  departments  of  needle- 
work, the  products  of  which  are  always  in  demand  in  a  highly  civilized  community.*' 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

He  also  remarks  upon  the  need  for  evening  schools  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  fcr 
the  benefit  of  pei*son8  whose  necessary  occupations  prevent  them  from  eiyoying  tl*^ 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  public  schools.  He  also  repeats  his  former  remarks  respect- 
iug  the  importance  of  providing  a  State  normal  school  for  the  special  training  of 
teachers  to  be  employed  in  the  x)ublic  schools  of  this  State. 

BIANAGKMENT  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  reference  to  the  management  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State,  the  superintendent 
remarks :  '*  There  is  either  a  culpable  indifference  existing  on  the  part  of  the  ofiicei-s 
to  whom  the  duty  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  school  lands  is  intrusted , 
or  the  matter  rec^uircs  an  amount.of  time  and  labor  in  making  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations greater  than  those  officers  are  able  to  bestow.  In  either  case,  the  necessity 
for  appointing  some  person,  legally  authorized  to  attend  to  this  important  matter, 
becomes  a]>parent,  if  these  resources  are  to  be  preserved  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  donated  by  the  General  Government. 

TIMBER  STOLEN  FROM  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

"  Even  dunng  the  last  year  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  school  lands  have 
been  stripped  of  the  timber  which  constituted  their  chief  value,  and,  when  thus 
denuded,  nave  been  thrown  into  the  market  and  sold  at  public  sale  for  a  fraction  of 
their  former  value,  the  person  who  had  previously  stripped  the  lands  of  their  timber 
becoming,  in  one  instance,  the  purchaser. 

PEABODY  FUND — RESOLUTIONS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

"  By  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education,  I  transmitted  to  Rev.  Barnes  Sears, 
D.  D.,  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  an  attested  copy  of  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  adopted  by  the  board : 

"*  Whereas  a  portion  of  the  munificent  endowment  of  Mr.  George  Peabodj',  for  the 
promotion  of  public  education  in  the  South,  has  been  assigned  and  set  apart  for  thi^ 
State ;  and  whereas  this  board,  created  by  law  and  now  organized  and  engaged  in  thf 
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control  and  management  of  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  State,  would  seem  to  bo  the  proper 
luoditim  for  the  care  and  disbursement  of  the  x>ortion  of  said  endowment  to  which  the 
State  is  entitled :  Therefore, 

**  *  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  board  be,  and  is  hereby,  instmcted  to  open 
a  correspondence  with  the  Rrv.  Barnes  Sears^  general  agent  of  said  endowment,  with 
tht3  view  of  securing  the  transfer  of  such  portion  of  the  same  as  may  at  any  time  beset 
apart  for  the  good  of  this  State  to  this  board,  and  that  he  may  convey  an  authentic 
co]\v  of  this  resolution  to  the  said  general  agent.' 

"  No  reply  having  been  received,  I  forwarded  to  Dr.  Sears  a  second  copy  of  the  above 
resolution,  attended  by  the  following  communication  : 
• 

letter  to  dr.  sears. 

"  State  op  Louisiana, 
"  Office  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 

New  Orleans,  October  28, 1870. 

Sir:  The  State  board  of  education  for  this  State,  at  its  first  meeting,  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution.  A  copy  of  the  same  was  forwarded  to  you,  but,  as 
we  have  not  heard  from  you,  we  presume  yon  did  not  receive  it. 

'*  The  object  in  view  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the  use  made  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  in  Louisiana,  and  to  suggest  that  it  might  add  greatly  to  its  success  if 
you  were  to  change  the  local  agency  here,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"  First.  Mr.  Lusher,  your  present  acent,  does  not  co-operata  in  any  way  with  the 
State  authorities  iu  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  popular  education. 

"  Second.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  greatly  opposed  to  the  State 
authorities,  and  that  he  aims  to  build  up  a  system  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  State. 

'*  Third.  Some  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  him,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  break  np 
our  public  schools,  and  in  some  cases  circulars  have  issued  from  them  urging  the  citi- 
zens to  oppose  the  establishment. of  public  schools. 

'*  Fourth.  Mr.  Lusher  announces  that  the  schools  aided  by  him  are  for  whit-e  children, 
thereby  involving  the  trust-ees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  the  false  position  of  establish- 
ing a  caste  system  of  education,  which  is,  as  I  believe,  at  variance  with  the  declarations 
put  forth  by' them. 

"  Fifth.  Mr.  Lusher  must  necessarily  excite  widespread  opposition  because  of  his 
prejudiced  feelings,  his  inharmonious  conduct  toward  the  public-school  officers,  and  his 
neglect  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  coloi*ed  population  of  our  State.  We  think 
tbe  fund  for  this  State  can  be  used  by  the  State  board  of  education  to  far  better  advan- 
tage than  if  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lusher.  Not  only  would  we  assist  schools 
attended  exclusively  or  x>artially  by  white  pupils,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
colored  population,  but  we  could  render  all  proper  assistance  to  the  latter  class  without 
exciting  the  opposition  of  any  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  State. 

''  You  will  gain  great  advantage  by  having  the  fund  used  in  perfect  harmony  with 
our  public-school  system  ;  it  would  be  far  more  economical,  since  our  school  officers 
would  charge  nothing  for  any  service  you  would  require,  and  it  would  secure  you 
double  the  results  which  you  can  possibly  accomplish  under  the  present  au8X)ices. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  THOMAS  W.  CONWAY, 
''  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 

"  Rev.  Barnes  Sears,  D.  D.,  General  Agent,  4-0," 

REFLY  BY  DR.  SEARS. 

"Staunton,  Virginia,  November  8, 1870. 

"  Dear  SiR :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  October  28, 1  beg  leave  to  say  that, 
in  the  distribution  of  our  fund,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
authorities.  But  I  understand  that  the  State  public  schools  are  so  organized  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  population  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  them,  and 
tliat,  consequently,  the  benefit  of  the  pnblic  money  goes,  in  fact,  chiefiy  to  the  colored 
children.  £f  there  is  any  feasible  way  of  removing  this  inequality,  bringing  the  white 
people  generally  into  co-operation  \Vith  you,  the  necessity  for  a  local  agency  would 
cease,  and  we  could  act  in  concert  with  you. 

"  We,  ourselves,  raise  no  questions  about  mixed  schools.  We  simply  take  the  fact 
that  the  white  children  do  not  generally  attend  them,  without  passing  any  judgment 
on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  course.  We  wish  to  promote  universal  educa- 
tion ;  to  aid  whole  communities,  if  possible.  If  that  cannot  be,  on  account  of  peculiar 
circumstances,  we  must  give  the  preference  to  those  whose  education  is  neglected.  It 
is  well  known  that  we  are  helping  the  white  children  in  Louisiana,  as  being  the  moro 
destitute,  from  the  fact  of  their  unwillingness  to  attend  mixed  schools.  We  should  givo 
the  preference  to  colored  children,  were  they  iu  like  circumstances. 
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"Mr.  Lusher  lias  been  reque8te<l  to  avoid  contToverey  and  antagonism  with  the  State 
anthoritics ;  and  he  has  assured  mo  that  this  is  in  accordauco  with  his  own  views  and 
wishes. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"R   SEARS, 
"  General  Agent  of  Pedbody  Fund. 
"Hon.  Thomas  W.  Conway." 


•rfc 


GOOD  WOUK  OF  THE  FUEEDMEN'S  BUREAU. 

In  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  superintendent  remarks : 
**  The  closing;  up  of  The  educational  work  of  the  Freedmeu^s  Bureau  afifords  a  proper 
occasion  for  expressing  my  sense  of  the  value  of  the  aid  afforded  by  it  to  the  class  of 
citizens  for  whose  benellt  it  wsis  especially  designed. 

*^  Coming  to  the  aid  of  the  freedmen  almost  at  the  moment  of  their  emancipation,  the 
Dni*eau  was  far  in  advance  of  all  other  organizations  in  making  provision  for  their  edu- 
cation. At  a  time  when  the  State  was  powerless  to  provide  them  with  the  advant<a^es 
of  mental  culture,  the  strong  arm  of  the  Bureau,  clotlied  with  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  nation,  was  extended  in  their  behalf.  My  intimate  association  with  that  work,  as 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  this  department,  during  the  iirst 
year  of  its  existence  and  operations,  enables  me  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  work  which  was  performed.  It  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  providential 
instrumentalities  which  an  overruling  power  brings  into  operation  at  the  coming  of 
great  emergencies,  and  the  results  of  its  official  work  amply  vindicate  the  wisdom  of 
..he  mind  by  which  it  was  originated." 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  rex)ort  of  the  general  agent  of  the  disbursements  of  this  fund  in  Louisiana  for 
1870,  is  as  follows : 

**  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  make  any  equitable  arrangement  to  co-operate  with 
the  school  authorities  of  the  State.    We  have,  consequently,  continued  to  act  upon  the 

Elan  fmrsued  in  former  years,  availing  ourselves  of  the  voluntary  services  of  Hon.  R. 
[.  Lusher,  as  local  agent.  The  mode  of  distribution  adopted  for  the  present  school 
year  is  to  give  the  customary  aid  to  twenty-eight  localities  which  have  been  selected 
according  to  their  importance  and  influence,  and  which  will  contribute  their  share  of 
the  expense. 

'*  The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  for  the  State  at  large,  at  New  Orleans,  with  six  model 
schools  attached,  and  five  auxiliary  normal  departments  at  institutions  in  the  rural 
districts,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  cannot  attend  the  former,  receive  our  patronage. 
'^The  local  agent  has  authority  to  alter  the  proportions  of  the  donations  specified  in 
the  list  given  below,  if  he  see  cause ;  and  also  to  substitute  other  towns,  if  any  of  these 
shall  fail  to  fulfil  their  engagements." 

Schools  receiving  donations  from  the  fund. 


Towns. 


Arcadia 

UaBtrop 

Columuia 

Harrisoubnrgh 

liomffr 

Mioden 

Mouroe 

>fatcliit<)clK'8 . . 
Pleaitantilill.. 

Bhrcveport 

Wiunfidd 

Amite  City... - 
Baton  Itoiige  . . 
Bay  oa  Sara 


• 

•0^ 

•a? 

^ 

^^ 

1 

$1,600 

1600 

1,400 

450 

1,300 

400 

1,500 

400 

1,400 

375 

1,300 

350 

1,300 

375 

1,200 

400 

1,100 

300 

2,50-0 

750 

700 

250 

2,500 

800 

3,800 

1,000 

2,700 

1,000 

Towns. 


Clinton 

Fairview 

Franklinton 

Gretna : 

Livonia 

First  district,  New  Orleans 

Second  district.  New  Orleans  . . . 
Third  district,  New  Orleans  . . . . 
Fonrth  district.  Now  Orleans. . . 

Fifth  district.  New  Orleans 

Sixth  district.  New  Orleans 

Plaquemine,  New  Orleans 

Terre  anx  Boeofis 

Thibodeaux 

Total 


♦1.420 

750 

1,000 

3,200 

500 

2.000 

1,500 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

900 

900 

1,300 

1,475 


41,445 


1500 

200 
300 
1,250 
200 
700 
500 
400 
400 
300 
900 
300 
500 
500 


13,800 


To  this  sum  of  |13,800  is  to  be  added  |2,100,  appropriated  to  normal  MboolB.    A  large 
part  of  these  expenditures  is  covered  by  the  appropriation  of  ImI  ; 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Baton  Ronge,  and  was  organized  in  18B0.  The  conrso 
of  study  embraces  a  preparatory'  and  acadeaiic  department,  including  a  literary,  scien- 
titic,  and  optional  course,  a  special  school  of  civil  engineering,  and  a  commerciai  school. 
The  discipline  is  military,  with  daily  drill.  Expenses  of  board  and  tnition,  §400. 
Number  of  cadets  last  session,  Ibo.  The  geological,  mincralogical,  botanical,  and 
conciiological  cabinets  are  said  to  be  among  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  tho 
Sonth.  The  commencement  e&ercises  of  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  The  introductory  exorcises,  consisting  of  a  contest  for 
the  oratory  and  declamation  medals,  took  place  on  June  27.  The  anqual  address  to 
the  society  of  alumni  was  deliveretl  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Lewis,  of  Baton  Rouge,  a  graduate 
of  the  university,  and  now  one  of  the  joint  principals  of  the  Orleans  Military  High 
School.  Eighty  cadets  received  certificates  of  distinction.  Degrees  conferred  were  : 
Master  of  arts,  1 ;  bachelor  of  arts,  4:  bachelor  of  science,  12 ;  bachelor  of  philosophy, 
2;  civil  engineer,  1.  Hon.  William  M.  Burrill,  of  New  Orleans,  delivered  the  annual 
adilress.  lie  si)okc  of  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  as  representing  a  new  departure  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  South.  The  graduating  class  were  eminently  titted  for 
the  important  duties  they  were  to  assume,  having  no  antecedent  opinions  t^  obstruct 
their  onward  progress,  and  nothing  to  forget  or  recant.  They  could  so  shape  their 
action  as  to  adopt  a  policy  adequate  to  the  change  in  the  social  and  industrial  condi> 
tion  of  the  South.  He  was  in  favor  of  adding  a  scicntitic  department  to  the  course  of 
Southern  education.  He  was  there  to  show  that  while  the  abstract  principles  of 
5onthern  statesmen  had  been  correct,  there  had  been  always  wanting  that  education 
which  qualities  every  member  of  the  Stat«  for  the  service  of  the  State  in  some  moral, 
political,  or  industrial  capacity.  He  appealed  to  tho  graduates  to  accept  and  improve 
the  situation  ;  to  maintain  tho  Union — it  was  useful ;  it  was  indispensable  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Sonth.  He  recommended  to  them  the  duty  of  reconciling  **  capital  with 
labor,''  reminded  them  that  the  colored  population  produced  by  its  labor  an  annual 
value  of  probably  $200,000,000.  The  mental  and  moral  education  of  this  class  of  our 
people  belonged  to  them  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  sustain  and  advocate.  The  speaker 
congratulate  the  institution  upon  the  position  it  had  assumed,  and  assured  both  pro- 
fessors and  graduates  that  they  would  be  honored  and  trusted  by  the  good  and  wise 
throughout  the  entire  South. 

Notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  tho  institution  has  been 
laboring,  the  library  has  been  increased  by  several  thousand  volumes,  among  them 
iome  valuable  and  important  works  on  civil  engineering  and  the  applied  sciences. 
The  chemical  and  philosophical  dei>artments  have  also  been  greatly  improved,  and 
extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  mineralogical  and  botanical  collections. 
During  the  past  year  the  university  has  lost  many  cadets  from  want  of  room.  The 
recent  law  of  the  legislature  transferring  the  entire  building  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity will  remove  this  trouble. 

BLIXD  ASYLUM. 

Since  last  session  the  blind  pupils  have  been  removed  to  the  Orphans'  Asylum  at 
Baton  Rouge.  They  number  at  present  25,  and  are  under  the  joint  care  of  Professor 
S.  Wrotnoski  and  Rev.  P.  Lane. 

DEAF  AXD  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  university  building  at  Baton 
Rouge.  There  are  at  present  about  40  inmates,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  J. 
McWhorter. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

UNION  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  Sustained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Grovemment  funds 
purchased  the  premises  and  building,  and  a  Methodist  benevolent  society  pays  the 
teachers.    One  hundred  students  attended  this  school  during  the  past  year. 

LELAND  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  though 
open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  pupils  of  proper  qualifications.  At  the  time  of  closing 
in  July  it  had  been  but  five  mouths  in  operation,  and  numbered  170  students. 

STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Straight  University,  through  many  difficulties  and  under  many  discouragements, 
has  made  steady  progress,  and  gives  promise  of  extended  usefulness  in  the  future.  A 
normal  department,  organized  in  1BG9,  is  connected  with  tho  university. 
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boys'  HOC8E  OF  REFUGE. 

An  exhibition  at  this  institution  on  the  Fourth  of  July  showed  that  the  large  num- 
ber uf  boys  confined  there  were  impniving  both  mentally  and  morally,  and  many  of 
them  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  in  this 
institution  the  experiment  of  an  '*  artisan  school/'  which,  if  successful,  might  lead  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  connection  with  the  public  schools, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies,  pupils  should  be  taught  such  industries  and 
trades  as  are  called  for  in  the  struggle  of  m^n  and  women  for  their  doily  bread.  This 
work,  being  paid  for,  would  enable  the  pupil  to  continue  in  school  until  thoroughly 
skilled  in  a  tnule,  and  also  enable  the  city,  in  time,  to  require  the  attendance  of  ail 
children  at  school. 

PUBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  under 
very  grcat*disa<l vantages.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  want  of  monev.  The  teachers 
have  been  scantily  and  tardily  paid,  and  many  of  the  school-houses  have,  from  want 
of  funds  to  make  necessary  repairs,  fallen  into  a  state  of  absolute  dilapidation.  Much 
of  the  school  furniture  is  old  and  inconvenient,  and  the  supply  of  apparatus  extremely 
limit<id.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  school-houses,  made  in  JalYy  showed  that  many 
of  the  school-houses  were  mere  sheds,  not  only  entirely  unfitted  lor  the  purpose,  but 
so  out  of  repair  as  to  be  absolutely  unsafe.  In  some  places  fifty  children  are  crowded 
into  a  room  12  by  13  feet.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  abolishment  of  the  existing 
system  of  rentals,  and  the  erection,  as  fast  as  means  will  permit,  of  suitable  school 
buildings  to  be  owned  by  the  public.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  use  at  present  are 
rented  for  sums  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  value.  The  great  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  education,  ana  the  almost  total  want  of  interest  in  the  schools  on  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  could  not  but  have  a  depressing  effect 
upon  these  institutions  and  form  a  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  progress.  It  was 
all-important  that  an  interest  should  be  awakened  and  the  parents  and  teachers  brought 
together.  As  a  means  to  this  end  the  examinations  were  closed  with  a  series  of  exhi- 
bitious  in  the  different  schools,  so  conducted  as  to  form  a  lively  and  attractive  enter- 
tainment. The  overflow  of  the  river  interfered  with  some  of  these  exhibitions,  but  in 
most  cases  the  programme  was  fully  carried  out  with  enthusiasm  by  the  pupils,  and  to 
the  great  gratification  of  the  parents,  who  attended  in  large  numbers. 

TEACHERS. 

The  present  board  of  directors  have  determined  to  make  competency,  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  word,  the  sole  guide  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  They  intend, 
also,  to>  institute  the  principle  of  permanency  of  position,  deciding  very  properly  that 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  are  no  subjects  for  party  politics. 

teachers'  institutes. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  educational  progress,  recently  organized,  is  the  teachers' 
institute.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  series  of  these  institutes 
has  been  held  iu  different  places,  with  a  good  attendance,  and  a  manifestation  of  great 
intercHt.  The  State  superintendent  had  invited  Miss  H.  N.  Morris,  a  lady  who  had 
been  through  the  best  training  schools  iu  the  North,  to  assist  at  these  instititutes. 
Her  l<;8soiis  and  illustratious  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  were  a  prominent  and 
most  iutercHting  feature  of  the  exercises.  Previous  to  the  a(\joumment  of  the  Carroll- 
ton  institute  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  by  the  teachers  present  to  Miss  Morris, 
and  uu  acknowledgment  made  of  the  benefit  derived  from  her  suggestions.  At  one  of 
the  institutes  a  division  superintendent  stated  that  last  year  he  could  report  but  71 
schools,  71)  teiicherH,  and  3,600  pupils  in  fourteen  parishes ;  now  he  reports  1:53  schools, 
150  teachers,  and  7,500  pupils,  and  the  number  constantly  increasing. 

LIST  OF  SCPEIUNTEXDENTS. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Conway,  State  Superintendent,  New  Orleans, 

Division  superintendents. 


Name. 

Division. 

Address. 

R.  C.  Richardson 

First  division 

Amit«  City. 
Carrollton. 

E.  8.  Stoddard 

Second  division 

R.  K.  Diossy 

James  McCleerv - *--. 

Third  division 

Baldwin. 

Fourth  division ...... ...... .. 

Shrcvenort. 

R,  C.  Wvlv....' 

Fifth  division 

Lake  Pro  vid'co. 

J.  B.  Carter 

Sixth  division .. 

New  Orleans.' 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  UXI\T:RSITY. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Baton  Ronge,  and  was  organized  in  1860.  The  courao 
of  study  embraces  a  preparatory  and  acadeaiic  department,  including  a  literary,  scien- 
titic,  and  optional  course,  a  special  school  of  civil  engineering,  and  a  commercial  school. 
The  discipline  is  military,  with  daily  drill.  Expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  $400. 
Number  of  cadets  last  session,  Ibo.  The  geological,  mincralogical,  botanical,  and 
conchological  cabinets  ore  said  to  be  among  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  tho 
Sonth.  The  commencement  e&ercises  of  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
were  exceedingly  inter^ting.  The  introductory  exercises,  consisting  of  a  contest  for 
the  oratory  and  declamation  medals,  took  place  on  June  27.  The  anqnal  addre^  to 
the  society  of  alumni  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Lewis,  of  Baton  Rouge,  a  graduate 
of  the  university,  and  now  one  of  the  joint  principals  of  the  Orleans  Slilitary  High 
School.  Eighty  cadets  received  certificates  of  distinction.  Degrees  conferred  were  : 
Master  of  art«,  1 ;  bachelor  of  arts,  4:  bachelor  of  science,  12 ;  bachelor  of  philosophy, 
2;  civil  engineer,  1.  Hon.  William  M.  Burrill,  of  New  Orleans,  delivered  the  annual 
adilress.  lie  siwkc  of  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  as  representing  a  new  departure  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  South.  The  graduating  class  were  eminently  titted  for 
the  important  duties  they  were  to  assume,  having  no  antecedent  opinions  t^  obstruct 
their  onward  progress,  and  nothing  to  forget  or  recant.  They  could  so  shape  their 
action  as  to  adopt  a  policy  adequate  to  the  change  in  tho  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  South.  He  was  in  favor  of  adding  a  scientiOc  department  to  the  course  of 
^uthem  education.  He  was  there  to  show  that  while  the  abstract  principles  of 
southern  statesmen  had  been  correct,  thei-o  had  been  always  wanting  that  education 
which  qualities  every  member  of  the  State  for  the  service  of  the  State  in  some  moral, 
political,  or  industrial  capacity.  He  appealed  to  the  ^aduates  to  accept  and  improve 
the  situation  ;  to  maintain  the  Union — it  was  useful ;  it  was  indispensable  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  South.  He  recommended  to  them  the  duty  of  reconciling  **  capital  with 
labor,''  reminded  them  that  the  colored  population  produced  by  its  labor  an  annual 
value  of  probably  $200,000,000.  The  mental  and  moral  education  of  this  class  of  our 
people  belonged  to  them  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  sustain  and  advocate.  The  speaker 
congratulated  the  institution  upon  the  position  it  had  assumed,  and  assured  both  pro- 
fessors and  graduates  that  they  would  be  honored  and  trusted  by  the  good  and  wise 
throughout  the  entire  South. 

Notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  tho  institution  has  been 
laboring,  the  library  has  been  increased  by  several  thousand  volumes,  among  them 
iome  valuable  and  important  works  on  civil  engineering  and  the  applied  sciences. 
The  chemical  and  philosophical  dex>artments  have  also  been  greatly  improved,  and 
extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  mineralogical  and  botanical  collections. 
During  the  past  year  the  university  has  lost  many  cadets  from  want  of  room.  The 
recent  law  of  the  legislature  tramiferriug  the  entire  building  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity will  remove  this  trouble. 

BLIKD  ASYLUM. 

Since  last  session  the  blind  pupils  have  been  removed  to  the  Orphans'  Asylum  at 
Baton  Rouge.  They  number  at  present  25,  and  are  under  the  joint  care  of  Professor 
S.  Wrotnoski  and  Rev.  P.  Lane. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  university  building  at  Baton 
Rouge.  There  are  at  present  about  40  inmates,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  J. 
McWhorter. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

UNION  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  sustained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Government  funds 
purchased  the  premises  and  building,  and  a  Methodist  benevolent  society  pays  the 
teachers.    One  hundred  students  attended  this  school  during  the  past  year. 

LELAND  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  though 
open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  iiupils  of  proper  qualifications.  At  the  time  of  closing 
in  July  it  had  been  but  five  months  in  operation,  and  numbered  170  students. 

STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Straight  University,  through  many  difficulties  and  under  many  discouragements, 
has  made  steady  progress,  and  gives  promise  of  extended  usefulness  in  the  future.  A 
normal  department,  organized  in  1669,  is  connected  with  tho  university. 
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boys'  house  of  refuge. 

An  exhibition  at  this  institution  on  the  Fonrth  of  Jnly  showed  that  the  large  num- 
ber uf  boys  confined  there  were  improving  both  mentally  and  morally,  and  many  of 
them  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  in  this 
institution  the  experiment  of  an  **  artisan  school/'  w^hich,  if  successful,  might  lead  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  connection  with  the  public  schools, 
wliere,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies,  pupils  should  be  taught  such  industries  and 
trades  as  are  called  for  in  the  struggle  of  m^u  and  women  for  Uieir  daily  bread.  This 
work,  being  paid  for,  would  enable  the  pupil  to  continue  in  school  until  thoroughly 
skilled  in  a  trade,  and  also  enable  the  city,  in  time,  to  require  the  attendance  of  dXL 
children  at  school. 

PUBLIO  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  under 
very  grcat*disa<lV(intages.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  want  of  monev.  The  teachers 
have  been  scantily  and  tardily  paid,  and  many  of  the  school-houses  have,  from  want 
of  funds  to  make  necessary  repairs,  fallen  into  a  state  of  absolute  dilapidation.  Much 
of  the  school  furniture  is  old  and  inconvenient,  and  the  supply  of  apparatus  extremely 
limited.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  school-houses,  made  in  Jolv,  showed  that  many 
of  the  school-houses  were  mere  sheds,  not  only  entirely  unfitted  lor  the  purpose,  but 
so  out  of  repair  as  to  be  absolutely  unsafe.  In  some  places  fifty  children  are  crowded 
into  a  room  12  by  13  feet.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  abolishment  of  the  existing 
system  of  rentals,  and  the  erection,  as  fast  as  means  will  permit,  of  suitable  school 
buildings  to  be  owned  by  the  public.  Many  of  the  bnildings  in  use  at  present  are 
rente<l  for  sums  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  value.  The  great  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  interest  in  the  schools  on  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  conld  not  but  have  a  depressing  effect 
upou  these  institutions  and  form  a  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  progress.  It  was 
all-important  that  an  interest  should  be  awakened  and  the  parents  and  teachers  brought 
together.  As  a  means  to  this  end  the  examinations  were  closed  with  a  series  of  exhi- 
bitious  in  the  difierent  schools,  so  conducted  as  to  form  a  lively  and  attractive  enter- 
tainment. The  overflow  of  the  river  interfered  with  some  of  these  exhibitions,  but  in 
most  cases  the  programme  was  fully  carried  out  with  enthusiasm  by  the  pupils,  and  to 
the  great  gratification  of  the  iiarents,  who  attended  in  large  numbers. 

TEACHERS. 

The  present  board  of  directors  have  determined  to  make  competency,  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  word,  the  sole  guide  iu  the  selection  of  teachers.  They  intend, 
also,  to.  institute  the  principle  of  permanency  of  position,  deciding  very  properly  that 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  are  no  subjects  for  party  politics. 

teachers'  institutes. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  educational  progress,  recently  organized,  is  the  teachers' 
institute.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  series  of  these  institutes 
has  been  held  iu  different  places,  with  a  good  attendance,  and  a  manifestation  of  great 
intere.Ht.  The  State  superintendent  had  invited  Miss  H.  N.  Morris,  a  lady  who  had 
been  through  the  best  training  schools  iu  the  North,  to  assist  at  these  instititutes. 
Her  h'SHons  and  illustrations  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  wore  a  prominent  and 
most  iutereating  feature  of  the  exercises.  Previous  to  the  a(\joumment  of  the  Carroll- 
ton  institute  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  by  the  t^eachers  present  to  Miss  Morris, 
and  an  acknowledgment  made  of  the  benefit  derived  from  her  suggestions.    At  one  of 

schools, 
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BIAIIVE. 

fFrom  the  soventeenth  annaal  report  of  the  State  anperintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  year 

1870— Uon.  Warren  Johnson,  saperlntendenLj 

Wholo  namber  of  towoB  in  the  State 409 

Whole  number  of  (ilantations 72 

Namber  of  towns  making  returns 3911 

Number  of  plantations  mokinp^  returns  ...* 60 

Whole  number  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one 223, 167 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools 121, 125 

Average  attendance 94,429 

Number  registered  in  winter  schools •    132,867 

Average  attendance 106,602 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  whole  namber 50 

Number  in  winter  schools  not  attending  the  summer  schools 20, 086 

Average  length  of  school  year,  in  weeks 20 

Nnmber  of  school-houses 4,004 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 2,232 

Nnmber  of  school-houses  built  last  year 158 

Cost  of  the  same $210,520 

Estimated  value  of  all  school  property $2,443,426 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer 107 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter 1,987 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  summer 4,020 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter 2,205 

Namber  of  teachers  graduates  of  nonnal  schools lO*^ 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board $32  26 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  excluding  board 3  21 

Average  cost  of  teachers'  board  per  week 2  31 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 740,321  00 

Excess  above  amount  reqaired  bylaw 136,804  00 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 3  07 

Amount  drawn  from  State  fund  in  1869 12,409  00 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds ^ 27,809  00 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  &c.,  in  the  State 58, 601  00 

Amount  paid  for  same  out  of  the  State 9,451  00 

Amount  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insurance,  &c 102, 615  00 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 18,816  00 

Amount  paid  to  superintending  school  committees 22, 593  00 

Aggregate  amount  expende<l  for  schools 1,077,927  00 

Amount  of  school  fund 293,576  00 

THE  CHILDREN. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State  of  15,75^),  while  for  the  corresponding  time  there  has  been  an 
inerease  of  440  in  the  total  population.  Four  reasons  are  given  in  explanation  of  this 
fact:  First.  Emigration  of  young  men  and  women  without  a  corresponding  immigra- 
tion. Second.  The  temporary  removal  during  the  war  of  almost  half  the  male  i)opula- 
tion  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  third  cause  is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of- the  parents  not  to  raise  larj^e  mmilies — for  various  reasons,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  increased  expense  of  living  demanded  by  the  despotic  will  of  custom  and 
fashion,  and  their  own  slavish  obedience  to  it.  The  fourth  cause  of  this  diminution  in 
number  of  school  children  is  the  insidious,  demoralizing  practice  of  abortions.  Quietly 
flitting  through  the  community,  like  the  noiseless  vampire  on  the  thickening  shades  of 
evening,  this  weird  embodiment  of  sin  and  death  sucks  away  at  the  very  life-blood.of 
the  State,  and  threatens  to  impair,  if  not  to  destroy,  that  finer  appreciation  of  spiritual 
existence  and  that  exalted  sense  of  parental  relations  underlying  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  human  society. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  is  a  little  larger  than 
last  year ;  in  the  winter  schools  the  number  is  less.  The  average  attendance  for 
either  season  bears  the  same  order.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  really  a 
decimal  less  than  last,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  ditference  in  the  record.  The  stub- 
bom,  startling  fact  still  stands  before  us,  that  onlj*  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  the 
youth  for  whom  the  State  provides  education,  are  found  in  our  public  schools.      The 
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State  Inmisbes  means  at  the  rate  of  $4  78  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  fonr  and 
twenty >one  years,  bnt  the  expense  for  those  actaally  cducateil  is  twice  this  amount,  or 
^  5(>.  The  largest  enrollment,  that  of  winter  schools,  1!)2,867,  is  but  58  per  cent,  of 
the  total  census  number,  while  20  per  cent,  of  this  is  lost  by  truancy  and  occasional 
absenteeism. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  permanent  school-fund  continues  to  increase  by  small  items,  the  gain  the  past 
year  being  (15,400:  total  fund,  $293,576.  Six  per  cent,  of  this  sum  is  divided  annually 
among  the  several  towns  and  plantations  according  to  the  number  of  school  chil- 
dren enumerated  and  returned  to  the  superintendent^  office  and  reported  to  the  State 
treasurer.  It  is  remarked  that  the  amount  voluntarily  imposed  and  paid  by  a  com- 
munity is  a  far  surer  index  of  popular  sentiment  and  popular  favor  or  disfavor  toward 
any  school  system  than  the  size  of  the  school-fund,  and  it  is  stated  that  larger  sums 
have  been  contributed  by  the  people,  better  school-houses  have  been  built,  the  old 
houses  are  bcin^  repaired,  teacliers  and  committees  are  receiving  a  little  better  com- 
pensation than  in  the  past,  while  the  number  of  children  is  increasing  and  the  per- 
centage of  average  attendance  remains  about  the  same. 

The  State  establishes  a  school-tax  of  |1  for  each  inhabitant.  This  is  levied  by  the 
towns  on  the  property  or  wealth  of  the  town.  This  is  right  as  based  on  the  principle 
that  property  shall  pay  for  education,  but  unjust  as  between  the  several  towns  com- 
posing the  State.  The  city  of  Augusta  can  easily  raise  its  requirement  of  $8,000,  w^hile 
it  may  be  comparatively  a  hardship  for  a  sroaU  town  with  twelve  hundred  inhabitants 
to  raise  |1,200.  The  amount  thus  raised  in  the  State  by  direct  taxation  exceeds 
$600,000.  The  school-tax  is  generally  paid  cheerfully.  The  people  of  Maine  are 
settled  in  the  conviction  that  their  children  must  be  educated  and  the  expense  of  this 
education  must  be  paid.  A  small  revenue  is  received  in  aid  of  schools  in  some  of  the 
towns — about  one-third  of  the  whole  number — from  local  funds,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
land,  or  irom  bequests.  The  amount  is  small,  compared  with  the  total  expenditure  for 
schools. 

The  voluntary  contributions  by  towns,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax,  exceed  those  of 
any  jircvions  year,  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,  while  the  citizens  have  taxed 
themselves  for  building  new  school-houses  more  than $200,000  additional.  The  amount 
drawn  from  the  State  fund  ten  years  ago  was  nearly  $80,000 ;  this  year  it  was  but 
$12,409.  The  amount  contributed  to  prolong  schools  shows  a  slight  gain  on  the  past 
year.  The  amount  expended  for  repairs  and  for  tuition  in  academics  and  colleges  in 
the  State  exceeds  the  amount  returned  in  1869,  while  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  out 
of  the  State  is  less.    The  amount  paid  to  committees  shows  a  commendable  increase. 

The  iinmber  of  towns  and  plantations  which  have  failed  to  send  in  school  returns 
has  dcci*eased  slightly  during  the  year.  There  were  60  delinquent  plantations  in  1869, 
and  only  12  in  1870.  In  the  number  of  delinquent  towns  there  is  a  decrease  of  one. 
The  only  penalty  attached  to  a  failure  in  making  the  required  return  is  inability  to 
draw  from  the  State  treasury  the  proportion  of  tne  annual  interest  on  the  permanent 
school-fund  belonging  to  such  delinquent  town,  to  be  paid,  however,  when  said  town 
does  make  the  proper  return. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  now  twenty  weeks.  This  time,  however,  is 
very  unequally  divided — in  a  few  towns  the  school-year  being  thirty-five  and  forty 
weeks,  in  a  nii^jority  of  the  towns  less  than  twenty.  The  division  in  the  same  towns 
is  also  unequal — in  some  districts  running  as  high  as  thirty-eight  weeks;  in  others,  iu 
the  same  towns,  only  a  summer  school  of  ten  weeks. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  number  of  districts  and  parts  of  districts  remains  nearly  the  same.  There  is  a 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  committee^  to  ^^  consolidate  ^  or  unite  so  as  to  afiford  longer 
and  better  schools.  An  examination  of  the  school  registers  returned  to  this  office  by 
the  teachers  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  many  summer  schools  with  only  five,  eight, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  scholars  in  attendance,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  district 
being  correspondingly  small. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  about  6,000  teachers  in  the  State  actively  engaged— 4,000  females,  2,000 
males.  Not  quite  a  hundred  males  are  employed  in  the  summer,  and  these  are  mostly 
principals  of  high  and  grammar  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  In  the  winter 
tlie  two  forces,  male  and  female,  are  about  equally  divided.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  ecliool  instruction  is  given  by  females.  Some  of  these  teachers  are  fine  scholars  in 
every  branch  required  in  the  school-course,  but  with  no  range  of  information  beyond — 
they  are  cisterns  soon  exhausted.  Others  are  well  grounded  in  every  study,  but  have 
no  exf^cutive  ability.  These  fail  in  practical  school-work.  They  can  *'  ask  printed  ques- 
tions;'^ can  answer  the  queries  of  the  inquisitive  scholars,  if  any  happen  to  be 
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Inquisitive;  but  have  no  sort  of  conception  bow  to  wake  up  mind,  to  stimulate 
pupils  to  be  inquisitive,  to  searcbcs  after  trutb,  and  are  totally  ignorant  of 
me tliods  of  instruction.  Others  are  naturally  good  executive  workers,  but  are  with- 
out  suflicient  acquisitions ;  tbey  teach  better  than  they  know.  Others  have  neither 
attainments  nor  executive  abilities.  Of  course,  schools  with  snch  heads  are  failures : 
time  and  money  are  wasted.  There  are  a  few  who  are  as  good  teachers  as  can  be  found 
in  any  State. 

The  average  teacher  in  Maine,  it  is  thought,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  average 
teacher  of  any  other  State,  and  that  the  natural  brain  quality  is  certainly  superior, 
but  enough  is^  not  paid  to  retain  iirst-class  teachers,  or  to  encourage  i^ood  teaching 
ability  to  enter  into  the  business.  Other  States  pay  more,  or  other  callings  are  more 
lucrative.  The  highest  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  are 
those  paid  to  Maine  boys  and  girls,  now  occupying  high  positions  in  the  schools  of 
other  States ;  and  as  soon  as  Maine  teachers  have  arrived  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
their  profession,  they  have  gravitated  elsewhere  by  the  attraction  of  better  comi>en- 
sation. 

teachers'  wages. 

Maine  still  stands  the  lowest  on  the  list  of  States  in  wages  paid  teachers.  Consider 
the  amount  earned  in  the  school  year  by  a  female  teacher  in  Maine.  Length  of  school,  fivo 
months ;  wages  per  month,  $14.  Total  annual  salary,  $70.  This  smau  sum  must  sup- 
port her  for  the  entire  year.  She  must  engage  in  other  «>ccupations  between  school 
terms,  or  more  likely  she  seeks  continuous  employment  in  the  shop  or  mill  whore  the 
annual  compensation  is  much  larger. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  the  only  portion  of  the  State  law  which  looks  toward  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  of  scholars  between  certain  ages : 

*'  Sec.  13.  Towns  may  make  snch  bv-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age  not 
attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  and  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance, as  are  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  society ;  aud  may 
annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for  anj-^  breach  thereof;  but 
said  by-laws  must  be  first  approved  by  a  judge  of  tho  supremo  judicial  court.'' 

This  law  has  amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  It  is  not  the  positive  mandate  of  the 
pepxde  that  the  ignorant  aud  vicious  shall  be  instructed  and  snbjected  to  discipline. 
Where  parents  are  dependent  upon  the  labors  of  children,  society  should  carefully  bal- 
ance the  necessities  of  each,  administer  to  tho  wants  of  tho  parent,  and  send  the  chil- 
dren to  school.  Very  few  towns  have  availed  themselves  of  the  license  of  the  law,  aud 
yet  from  every  quarter  the  complaints  of  small  school  attendance  comes  up,  and  the 
accompanying  requests  for  a  compulsory  law.  The  future  welfare  of  the  child,  tho 
obligations  of  the  State  to  the  tax-payer,  the  harmony  and  security  of  society,  the 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  State,  demand,  it  is  believed,  some  positive  statutory 
expression,  under  whose  force  tho  hundreds  of  youth  now  growing  up  in  ignorance 
shall  be  gathered  into  the  public  or  private  school. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The.  establishment  of  free  high  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  amply  sup- 
ported at  public  expense,  and  attracting  the  best  teaching  talent,  has  withdrawn 
largely  both  the  students  and  the  superior  administrative  ability  from  the  academies. 
The  fact,  also,  that  high  schools  afford  generally  a  larger  and  sure  salary,  has  compelled 
the  academies  to  increase  their  revenues  by  imposing  still  higher  rates  of  tuition,  to 
seek  further  endowments  by  gifts  from  individuals  or  from  the  State.  Seeking  t  he  latter 
aid  by  frequent  requests  to  tho  State  legislature,  the  academy  system  has  compelled 
educators  to  an  examination  of  its  merits  compared  with  the  high-school  system.  The 
result  is  that  aid  is  now  almost  invariably  refused  to  academies  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Medium  and  smaller  towns,  perceiving  this  determination  on  the  part  of  legis- 
lators, and  anxious  to  secure  instruction  for  youth  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the 
common  school,  but  still  too  poor  tp  furnish  such  superior  instruction,  are  beginning  to 
ask  the  State  to  aid  them  individually  in  the  establishment  of  free  town  high  schools. 
This  entreaty  for  aid  is  most  commendable,  and  deserves  to  be  met  with  hearty  encour- 
agement by  the  State.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  superior  instruction,  free 
to  the  youth  of  every  class,  and  should  be  based  on  certain  principles  of  sound  educa- 
tional policy,  ample,  Just,  complete. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Maine  has  established  two  normal  schools :  one  at  Farmington,  opened  in  1)^4 ;  the 
other  at  Castine,  opened  in  1866.    Neither  school  is  endowed ;  they  depend  on  the 
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nnuual  bounties  uf  the  State  legislatoro  for  their  support.  This  is  well,  although  it 
lenders  their  continuance  somewhat  precarious.  The  permanent  investment  at  Far- 
mington  in  buildings,  &c.,  by  the  State,  amounts  in  all  to  about  $14,000 ;  at  Cjistine, 
to  $75  for  a  bell.  The  State  owns  nothing  else  at  the  latter  place.  The  town  of  Cas- 
tine  agreed  to  furnish  a  suitable  building  for  the  period  or  live  years,  provided  the 
State  would  establish  the  normal  school  there.  Tne  current  expenses  of  the  two 
schools  are  $10,000  annually ;  this  is  defrayed  by  legislative  appropriations.  The  State 
also  appropriated  originally  four  half-townships  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  sustaining 
the  schools.  The  amount  realized  from  sales  of  these  lands  was  about  $12,500,  consti- 
tuting a  normal  school  fund,  under  the  trust  and  management  of  the  governor  and 
council. 

At  these  two  schools  there  has  been  an  annual  attendance  of  300,  and  total  attend- 
ance for  five  years  of  quite  1,000  students,  employed  more  or  less  in  teaching,  and  more 
than  200  graduates,  of  which  number  193  are  reported  as  at  work  in  our  common 
schools — a  leaven  of  immeasurable  influence  on  the  whole  mass  of  school  instruction 
and  agencies. 

In  Edition  to  this  influence  a  few  academies  have  been  the  nurseries  of  teachers. 
Occasionally  teachers'  classes  are  formed  in  the  spring  and  fall  terms,  and  special  in- 
struction given  in  this  direction.  Much  ^ood  is  accomplished  by  this  arrangement ;  but, 
as  a  system  of  normal  or  training  instruction,  experience  declares  it  insufficient ;  at  least, 
inadequate  to  the  full  demands  of  a  complete  school-system.  Neither  the  number  of 
academies  in  active  operation  nor  the  number  of  students  thereof  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  common  schools  is  known ;  they  must  constitute  a  large  proportion. 

FARMINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  total  attendance  for  1869-70  was  315— ladies,  210 ;  gentlemen,  105.  The  last 
graduating  class  numbered  14.  The  total  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization 
of  the  school,  1864,  is  105 ;  of  these,  90  are  known  to  have  taught  in  Maine.  Not  one 
in  six  of  those  entering  the  school  complete  the  course  of  study ;  they  are  not  required 
to  pledge  themselves  to  do  so.  Many  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  shorten  their  course 
of  study,  and  manv  teach  a  portion  of  every  year  of  their  connection  with  the  school — 
a  plan  not  entirely  -without  advantage,  since  it  aflbrds  opportunity  for  experience 
nnd  the  normal  school  is  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  The  principal,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  remarks  that, "  Although  the  normal  school  in 
theory  is  a  place  for  professional  training--/br  teaching  teachers  how  to  teac^— the  facts  do 
not  fully  sustain  the  theory.  We  spend  halfof  our  time,  or  more,  in  teaching  what  should 
be  known  as  a  condition  of  ontenng.  By  one  year  devoted  to  training  in  methods  of 
instruction ;  to  mental  science  in  its  applications  to  teaching ;  to  the  study  of  modes  of 
school  organization,  and  educational  history :  to  i)ractice  in  model-schools,  &c.,  with 
classes  fitly  prepared  for  such  work,  we  could  accomplish  more  of  real  normal  work 
than  can  now  bo  accomplished  in  our  whole  course.  We  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
spend  our  time,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  in  t'Caching  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  geog- 
niphy,  and  grammar.  This  necessity  is  evidence  of  the  unsystematic,  unsatisfactory 
work  of  the  schools  from  which  our  pupils  come,  and  there  can  be  no  change  in  our 
conditions  for  admission,  except  as  the  result  of  improvement  in  our  public  school 
system.  Making  the  conditions  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  the  passing  of  such 
an  examination  ns  would  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  teacher's  certificate  of  a  certain 
grade,  would  give  the  advantage  of  a  definite  standard  understood  throughout  the  State. 
Those  not  up  to  the  standard  could  be  admitted,  if  thought  advisable,  to  preparatorv 
classes  in  a  model  school.  Those  fully  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  normal  course  could, 
upon  completing  a  professional  course  of  one  year,  and.  perhaps,  in  case  of  superior 
ability  and  wide  experience,  of  one  session,  receive  the  normal  diploma.  There  are 
many  experienced  teachers  in  the  State  who  desire,  to  share  the  advantages  of  the 
normal  school,  but  who  cannot  devote  so  long  a  time  as  our  course  now  requires.  Sev- 
eral, actively  engaged  in  teaching,  have  this  term  been  with  ns,  observing  the  working 
of  the  school,  prolonging  their  stay  as  long  as  their  engagements  would  allow.  One  of 
our  pupils,  after  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  left  a  good  situation  iu 
or<ler  to  spend  the  present  term  in  the  normal  school. 

**  Very  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  school-house  durinj^  the  summer 
vacation,  and  steam-heating  apparatus  was  put  in.  A  room  has  been  finished  in  the 
basement  as  a  chemical  laboratory  for  instruction  in  practical  chemistry.  A  supply  of 
a2)paratus  for  this  room  is  needed,  that  the  next  class  in  chemistry  may  learn  the 
science  as  they  ought,  with  the  tools  in  hand." 

The  numbers  iu  attendance  ux>on  the  school  are  increasing  from  tenr  to  term,  and  the 
demands  for  teachers  arc  increasing  still  faster. 

EASTERN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  fall  term  87  students  were  in  attendance,  the  entering  class  numbering 
40.    The  average  age  and  qualifications  were  greater  than  during  the  previous  year. 
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Wliile  children  excla»ive1y  are  entitled  to  tbeir  benefits.  Sometimes  the  State  scliools 
hare  been  embarrassed  in  tbeir  organization  by  the  local  authorities  granting  public 
school-houses,  as  at  Baton  Rouge,  to  trustees  of  this  fund. 

NO  SUBSTITUTE  EQUAL  TO  COMMOX-SCnOOL  SYSTEM. 

''It  is  plain  that  neither  churches,  nor  Peabody  funds,  nor  private  enterprise,  nor  all 
combined,  can  adequately  or  properly  meet  the  demand  in  this  matter.  A  uniform  na- 
tional system  of  public  education  is  needed ;  next  to  this  in  value  is  our  Slate  public- 
school  system,  securing  to  every  man's  child,  to  the  children  of  the  commonwealth 
that  great  blessing — ^free,  universal,  and  beneficent  as  the  air  they  breathe — a  good  Eu 
glish  education." 

SELF-DENTINa  TEACHERS. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  district,  ho  says :  '^  Some  of 
them  hold  claims  for  services  which  have  been  unpaid  for  ^ears ;  others  had  to  procure 
rooms  in  which  to  gather  the  children,  pay  the  rent,  furnish  benches,  desks,  &c.,  and 
then  wait  months  for  their  scanty  pay.  They  submitted  to  social  and  personal  discom- 
forts, ostracism,  and  opprobrium,  which  only  a  true  love  for  tbeir  honorable  and  holy 
Yooation  and  for  humanity  enabled  them  to  endure." 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OP  WARD  ORGANIZATION  DEFECTIVB. 

Respecting  amendments  suggested  in  th^  law,  he  says :  **  It  is  the  Judgment  of  every 
school  officer  and  citizen  vrith  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  our  plan  of  ward  organization  is  a  hinderance  instead  of  a  help  to  our  public 
education. 

POPULATION  SPARSE  AND  UNFAMIUAR  WITH  DUTIES. 

''The  reasons  are,  that  the  country  is  thinly  settled,  the  people  are  poor,  traveling 
is  expensive,  and  few  persons  outside  of  the  towns  are  familiar  with  clerical  business ; 
then  it  is  difficult  to  give  bond  of  a  safe  character,  as  men  shrink  in  these  evil  days 
from  being  securities.  The  people  say, '  Send  us  a  teacher,  build  a  school-house,  tax  us 
for  these  purposes,  but  attend  to  the  business ;  we  don't  know  how.'  It  is  certainly 
unsafe  to  scatter  the  public  money  so  widely ;  it  involves  much  expense  in  the  aggre- 
gate, each  locality  requiring  the  same  expenses  as  would  be  required  at  one  for  the 
whole  parish,  and  then  the  people  are  fh^quently  changing  houses.'' 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DIVISION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  division  of  New  Orleans,  while  it  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future,  touches  but  li|^htly  on  the  embar- 
rassments which  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  years. 
Among  those  named  in  his  report  is  the  insufficient  provision  made  bylaw  lor  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  a  complaint  which  is  common  to  the  whole  number  of  school  offi- 
cers in  the  State.  Mr.  Carlin's  language  is :  *'  A  prominent  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
friends  of  the  schools  of  this  division,  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  necessary  support 
under  the  present  law.  The  council  of  this  city,  which  has,  without  legal  obligation 
to  do  so,  generously  honore<l  the  pay-rolls  of  the  teachers  for  several  months,  docHuos 
to  do  so  longer,  and  as  the  State  apportionments  are  inadequate  and  the  generally  fa- 
vorable result  of  the  levy  of  the  school  tax  is  at  least  problematical,  our  future  from 
this  cause  is  somewhat  clouded. 

SCHOOL  LAW  MUST  BE  MODIFIED. 

"  It  is  veiy  clear^that  the  present  school  law  of  the  State  must  be  modified  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  any  general  and  speedy  {irogress  of  our  schools." 

There  have  been  H7  schools  in  operation  in  this  city  during  the  year,  with  375  teach- 
ers, a  detailed  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  tables  accompanying  this 
report 

DIFFICULTY  OP  ENFORCING  THE  LAW. 

The  state  superintendent  explains  very  fully  the  difficulties  and  embarrasments 
which  have  arisen  and  still  exist  respecting  the  enforcement  of  the  school  law  in  New 
Orleans.  The  city  board  has  seen  fit  to  place  itself  in  direct  antagonism  toward  the 
public  school  law,*  in  obstructing  its  execution  by  the  ward  boards  of  the  city.  Having 
usurped  the  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  the  ward  boards,  and  being  enjoined  by 
the  courts  from  such  action,  they  have  appealed  from  the  judgments  rendered,  which 
appeal  is  now  pending.  Their  appeal  claims  that  the  ward  boards  having  failed  to 
organize  and  to  exercise  the  powers  intrusted  to  them,  (the  same  powers  usurped  by 
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the  city  board  and  claimed  to  he  rested  in  said  city  l»oanl,)  the  said  city  hoard  should 
IH5  anthorized  to  exercise  snch  powers  and  to  receive  from  the  State  treasurer  the 
ward  api>ortionment  of  the  State  school  fund. 

EVIIJ9  OP  ENFORCING  MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

"There  is  probably  no  other  State  in  the  Union  where  the  work  of  popular  education, 
by  a  system  of  free  schools,  is  conducted  under  the  disadvantages  which  are  enooun^ 
tered  in  Louisiana.  Not  only  have  we,  in  common  with  some  sister  States,  to  build 
the  whole  system  anew,  and  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  that  general  apathy,  rising  at 
times  to  ^)ositive  antagonism,  which  prevails  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  tuat  provision  of 
our  constitution  which  forbids  the  establishing  of  pnblio  schools  from  whicn  any  chihl 
shall  bo  rejected  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  excites  a  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  who  would  otherwise  co-operate  in  the  opening  of 
schools  and  in  the  raising  of  fimds  for  their  support. 

"  Jnstico  to  our  division  superintendents  requires  that,  in  estimating  what  has  been 
done  by  them,  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.    - 

OFFICIALS  DENIED  DISCRETIONARY  POWER. 

"Neither  the  division  superintendents  nor  the  boards  of  school  directors  are  allowed, 
under  the  law,  the  least  discretionary  power,  and  because  of  tfiat  constitutional  pro- 
vision, to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  sympathies  of  thousands  are  alienated 
who  might  otherwise  l)e  expected  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  the  weight  of  their  influ- 
ence is  often  thrown  against  the  establishment  of  any  schools  whatever  in  the  districts 
where  they  reside. 

ANTAGONISM  AROUSED — 0FFICLAL8  OSTRACISED. 

"  Even  further  than  this :  where  persons  of  character  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
position  of  school  directors,  from  a  desire  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education,  they 
nave,  in  many  instances,  been  deterred  from  accepting  the  trust  by  the  apprehension 
of  persecution,  and  even  social  ostracism,  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  tne  law. 

FACTS  TO  BE  MET. 

"  It  were  irrational  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  active  antagonism  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  white  population  of  the  State  is  a  formidable  hinderance  to  our  school- work. 
However  unreasonable  it  may  be  shown  to  be,  and  unworthy  the  intelligence  of  the 
age,  its  undeniable  existence  and  influence  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  esti- 
mate of  past  progress  or  of  future  prospects.  The  noblest  vessel,  however  ably  man- 
aged, makes  but  slow  progress  when  forced  to  contond  with  both  wind  and  tide. 
Such  has  been  the  position  of  those  intnisted  with  the  school-work  in  this  State,  and 
such  it  continues  to  be,  with  but  little  promise  of  a  speedy  alteration.  What  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  in  the  face  of  difficulties  nowhere  else  experienced,  and, 
at  many  pomts,  in  defiance  of  a  sleepless  opposition. 

FULLER  POWERS  NEEDED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

"  A  corrective  fur  the  last-named  difficulty  would  be  found  in  empowering  the  divis- 
ion superintendent  to  establish  schools  where,  after  a  reasonable  time  for  action,  a 
parish  l)oard  fails  in  peribrming  its  duties.  The  lack  of  direct  i>ower  in  our  higher 
school  officers  greatly  lessens  their  efficiency,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  their  most  vig- 
orous exertions  liable  to  be  nentralized  by  the  apathy  or  timidity  of  the  boards 
throu;;h  whom  alone  they  can  act.  With  power  given  the  division  superintendent  to 
net  in  case  of  the  failure  of  a  parish  board  in  it«  duty,  he  may  be  j«st)y  held  respon- 
sible lor  the  opening  of  a  school  in  every  ward  district  of  his  division. 

DEFECTIVE  ENUMERATION. 

"  Some  embarrassment,  and  much  ii^ustice,  has  been  occasioned  b^  inaccuracy  in  enu- 
merating children  of  educable  age  by  tax  collectors  and  assessors  in  many  of  the  par- 
ishes. The  duty,  in  some  cases,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and  mere 
iruesses,  guided  by  no  intelligence,  have  been  substituted  for  the  enumeration  required 
by  law." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LAW  RECOMMENDED. 

In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  to  the  enforcement  of  the  school  law,  and  its  lack  of 
adaptation  in  some  respects  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  super- 
intendent recommends  to  the  legislature  that  it  be  amended  in  some  important  partica- 
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lars.  He  remarks :  **  The  syfttem  embodied  in  it  for  the  State  at  large  is,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, an  admirable  one.  It  has  been  adopted  in  other  States  with  the  best  of  results. 
Its  vital  germ  resides  in  the  ward  district  plan,  by  which  the  control  of  the  educational 
work  in  each  neighborhood  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  be  taxed  for  and 
benefited  by  it;  and  the  presumption  is,  that  in  a  country  subh  as  ours  men  will  em- 
ploy the  power  thus  conferred  both  wisely  and  efficiently. 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURE. 

'*  To  render  this  presumption  reasonable,  however,  several  things  must  bo  previously 
determined.  They 'to  whom  this  power  is  intrusted  must  be  imuued  with  a  sense  ot 
the  value  of  education ;  they  must  be  capable  of  administering  the  system  so  far  as  it 
devolves  on  them,  and  be  willing  to  devote  to  the  public  good  the  time  and  labor  which 
the  administration  of  the  law  rec^uires ;  and,  finally,  the^ir  must  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  system  itself.  Should  either  ot  these  pre-esisteut  conditions  be  wanting,  the  ward 
district  system  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  failure.  A  district  wdl  not  vol- 
untarily tax  itself  to  support  a  system  it  dislikes.  A  community  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence will  manifest  no  zeal  for  education,  and  people  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  will  feel  little  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  gratuitous  labors  for  the  public. 

COLORED  CITIZENS  WILLING  BUT  •  INCAPACITATED. 

**  The  recently  emancipated  citizens  of  Louisiana  constitute  the  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple who  sympathize  most  with  our  public-school  system.  Struggling  upward  to  the 
light,  after  generations  of  bondage,  oppression,  and  enforced  ignorance,  the  instances 
are  rare  in  which  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this  delicate  and  important  office  are 
found  to  exist  among  them,  and  as  they  are  generally  compelled  to  employ  their  entire 
energies  in  securing  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  have  no  time  to  bestow  on  a  work 
which  offers  no  material  compensation. 

WHITE  CITIZENS  OPPOSED  TO  MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

'*  The  older  white  citizens  of  the  State  are,  as  a  body,  possessed  of  ample  intelligence 
and  leisure  to  act  in  the  work  of  popular  education,  but  a  majority  of  them  are  decidedly 
averse  to  a  system  of  instruction  wiiich  makes  no  distinction  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition,  and  as  these  two  classes  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  successful  results  from  the  ward  district  system  are  problematical  at  the  best. 
In  those  sections  of  the  State  where  an  active,  intelligent,  and  courageous  leadership 
could  be  secured,  good  results  have  been  obtained ;  but  in  other  sections,  where  these 
requisites  were  unattainable,  the  system  has  proved  a  failure. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  UNSUITABLE  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 

"  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether,  in  a  large  city  such  at  New  Orleans,  requir- 
ing a  system  of  graded  schools  and  separated  into  districts  only  by  arbitrary  divisions, 
the  ward  district  system  is  practicable,  even  when  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
a  city  board. 

''  I  have  never  believed  it  to  be  desirable,  but  under  the  law  which  establishes  that 
system,  1  have  had  no  alternative  except  to  do  my  best  to  enforce  the  law ;  but  while 
thus  acting  as  a  servant  of  the  law,  I  have  hoped  that  the  proper  authority  might  so 
modify  the  school  act  in  its  relation  to  this  city  as  to  remove  the  embarrassments  which 
must  continually  arise  under  its  present  requirements. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

"  1  would,  therefore,  respectfuUy  propose  the  following  amendment  to  the  act  of 
1870: 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

"That  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  fourteen  school  directors,  one  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  one  additional  member,  who  shall  bo  the 
treasurer  of  the  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  city  council,  and  who  shall  give  bond 
in  such  amount  and  terms  as  the  city  council  may  require. 

BOARD  TO  ELECT  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

"  That  this  city  board  shall  elect  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  the  division 
of  New  Orleans,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board  and  its  executive  officer, 
and  shall  form  one  of  the  State  board  of  education. 
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BOARD  TO  DETERMINE  EXPENSES. 

"  The  city  board  to  detennine  annnully  the  sam  needed  to  carry  on  the  schools  of 
the  city,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  board  of  administrators,  who  shall  place  the 
amount  on  their  annual  budget  and  levy  the  same  on  taxable  property  of  the  city,  to 
be  collected  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  of  other  taxes. 

TREASURER  OF  BOAIU)  TO  HAVE  CX^STODY  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS.       , 

'*  The  same,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  board  of  school 
directors  for  distribution  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  provided  for  by  law. 

CITY  BOARD  TO  GOVERN  SCHOOLS. 

**  The  said  board  to  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  coTi)Orate  body,  and  to 
be  vested  with  the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  schools ;  provided,  that  no  rule  shall  be  made  which  shall  conflict  with  those 
adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

"  The  foregoing  recommendations,  if  adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  would,  I  am 
convinced,  meet  every  necessity  of  the  case,  and  give  to  the  State  a  school  system 
both  judicious  and  effective. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

"  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  establishing,  at  on  early  date, 
schools  of  the  above-named  class,  in  which,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  pupils  might  be  instructed  in  some  of  the  useful  avocations 
of  life.  It  is  a  subject  wbicn  has  been  pressed  on  my  attention  by  the  peculiar  oircum^ 
stances  in  which  large  numbers  of  our  recently  enfranchised  citizens  are  placed.  By  the 
disadvantages  of  their  previous  condition,  the  great  mass  of  them,  both  male  and  female, 
were  prevented  from  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  gives  to  skilled  labor  its  high 
value.  Among  the  males  comparatively  few  are  possessed  of  trades,  while  many 
branches  of  indoor  industry  have  scarcely  a  representative  among  that  portion  of  our 
peui)lc.  The  females  are  almost  eciually  deficient  in  the  higher  departments  of  needle- 
work,  the  products  of  which  are  always  in  demand  in  a  highly  civilized  oommunity.'' 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

He  also  remarks  upon  the  need  for  evening  schools  in  our  large  towns  and  cities  fcr 
the  benefit  of  pei-sous  whoso  necessary  occupations  prevent  them  from  ei^joying  tL'H 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  public  schools.  He  also  repeats  his  former  remarks  respect- 
ing the  importance  of  providing  a  State  normal  school  for  the  special  training  of 
teachers  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  reference  to  the  management  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State,  the  superintendent 
remarks:  **  There  is  either  a  culpable  indifference  existing  on  the  part  of  the  otlicers 
to  whom  the  duty  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  school  lands  is  intrusted, 
or  the  matter  requires  an  amount.of  time  and  labor  iu  making  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations greater  than  those  officers  are  able  to  bestow.  In  either  case,  the  necessity 
for  appointing  some  person,  legally  authorized  to  attend  to  this  important  matter, 
becomes  ai>parent,  if  these  resources  are  to  be  preserved  to  the  object  for  which  they 
were  donated  by  the  General  Government. 

TIMBER  STOLEN  FROM  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

"  Even  during  the  Ifist  year  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  school  lands  have 
been  stripped  of  the  timber  which  constituted  their  chief  value,  and,  when  thus 
denuded,  have  been  thrown  into  the  market  and  sold  at  public  sale  for  a  fraction  of 
their  former  value,  the  person  who  had  previously  stripped  the  lands  of  their  timber 
becoming,  in  one  instance,  the  purchaser. 

PEABODY  FUND — ^RESOLUTIONS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

"  By  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education,  I  transmitted  to  Rev.  Barnes  Sears, 
D.  D.,  the  general  agent  of  the  Pea  body  fund,  an  attested  copy  of  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  adopted  by  the  board : 

"  *  Whereas  a  portion  of  the  munificent  endowment  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  for  the 
promotion  of  public  education  in  the  South,  has  been  assigned  and  set  apart  for  thi? 
State ;  and  whereas  this  board,  created  by  law  and  now  organized  and  engaged  in  thf 
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contnil  and  maDagement  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  would  seem  to  be  the  proper 
lucdiuni  for  the  care  aud  disbursement  of  the  portion  of  said  endowment  to  which  the 
State  is  entitled :  Therefore, 

"  *  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  board  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  open 
a  correspondence  with  the  Kev.  Barnes  Sears,  general  agent  of  said  endowment,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  transfer  of  such  portion  of  the  same  as  may  at  any  time  beset 
apart  for  the  good  of  this  State  to  this  board,  and  that  he  may  convey  an  authentic 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  said  general  agent.' 

"  No  reply  having  been  received,  I  forwarded  to  Dr.  Sears  a  second  copy  of  the  above 
resolution;  attended  by  the  following  communication  : 
• 

letter  to  dr.  sears. 

"  State  of  Lottisiana, 
"  Office  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 

New  Orleans,  October  28,  1870. 

Sir:  The  Stat«  board  of  education  for  this  State,  at  its  first  meeting,  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution.  A  copy  of  the  same  was  forwarded  to  you,  but,  as 
we  have  not  heard  from  you,  we  presume  yon  did  not  receive  it. 

'*  The  object  in  view  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the  use  made  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  in  Louisiana,  and  to  suggest  that  it  might  add  greatly  to  its  success  if 
yon  were  to  change  the  local  agency  here,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

*'  First.  Mr.  Lusher,  your  present  agent,  doos  not  co-operate  in  any  way  with  the 
State  authorities  in  the  promotion  of  tue  work  of  popular  education. 

**  Second.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  greatly  opposed  to  the  State 
authorities,  and  that  ne  aims  to  build  up  a  system  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  State. 

"  Third.  Some  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  him,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  break  up 
our  public  schools,  and  in  some  cases  circulars  have  issued  from  them  urging  the  citi- 
zens to  oppose  the  establishment. of  public  schools. 

*'  Fourth.  Mr.  Lusher  announces  that  the  schools  aided  by  him  are  for  whit-e  children, 
thereby  involving  the  trust«es  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  the  false  position  of  esrablish- 
ing  a  caste  system  of  education,  which  is,  as  I  believe,  at  variance  with  the  declarations 
put  forth  by  them. 

**  Fifth.  Mr.  Lusher  must  necessarily  excite  widespread  opposition  because  of  his 
prejudiced  feelings,  his  inharmonious  conduct  toward  the  public-school  officers,  and  his 
neglect  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  colored  population  of  our  State.  We  think 
the  fund  for  this  State  can  be  used  by  the  State  board  of  education  to  far  better  advan- 
tage than  if  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lusher.  Not  only  would  we  assist  schools 
attended  exclusively  or  partially  by  white  pupils,  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
colored  population,  but  we  could  render  ail  proper  assistance  to  the  latter  class  without 
exciting  the  opposition  of  any  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  State. 

'^  You  will  gain  great  advantage  by  having  the  fund  used  in  perfect  harmony  with 
our  public-school  system ;  it  would  be  far  more  economical,  since  our  school  officers 
would  charge  nothing  for  any  service  you  would  require,  and  it  would  secure  you 
double  the  results  which  you  can  possibly  accomplish  under  the  present  auspices. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

«  THOMAS  W.  CONWAY, 
"  State  Superintendent  of  Fuhlic  Education, 

"  Rev.  Barnes  Sears,  D.  D.,  General  Agent,  «fc." 

REPLY  BT  DR.  SEARS. 

"  Staunton,  Virginia,  November  8, 1870. 

"  Dear  SiR :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  October  28, 1  beg  leave  to  say  that, 
in  the  distribution  of  our  fund,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
authorities.  But  I  understand  that  the  State  public  schools  are  so  organized  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  population  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  them,  and 
tliat,  consequently,  the  benefit  of  the  public  money  goes,  in  fact,  chiefly  to  the  colored 
children.  H  there  is  any  feasible  way  of  removing  this  inequality,  bringing  the  white 
people  generally  into  co-operation  i^ith  you,  the  necessity  for  a  local  agency  would 
cease,  and  we  could  act  in  concert  vfith.  you. 

"  We,  ourselves,  raise  no  questions  about  mixed  schools.  We  simply  take  the  fact 
that  the  white  children  do  not  generally  attend  them,  without  passing  any  judgment 
on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  course.  We  wish  to  promote  universal  educa- 
tion ;  to  aid  whole  communities,  if  possible.  If  that  cannot  be,  on  account  of  peculiar 
circumstances,  we  must  give  the  preference  to  those  whose  education  is  neglected.  It 
is  well  known  that  we  are  helping  the  white  children  in  Louisiana,  as  being  the  more 
destitute,  from  the  fact  of  their  unwillingness  to  attend  mixed  schools.  We  should  give 
the  preference  to  colored  children,  were  they  in  like  circumstances. 
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"Mr.  Liisher  haa  been  requested  to  avoid  contToverey  and  antagonism  with  the  State 
anthorities ;  and  be  has  assured  mc  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  and 
wishes. 

"  Yours,  truly, 

"R   SEARS, 
"  General  Agent  of  Peahody  Fund, 
"Hon.  Thomas  W.  Conway." 
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GOOD  WOKK  OF  THE  FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU. 

In  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Freedraen's  Burean,  the  superintendent  remarks : 
**  The  closing  up  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Freedmeu's  Bureau  affords  a  proper 
occasion  for  expressing  my  sense  of  the  vahie  of  the  aid  afforded  by  it  to  the  class  of 
citizens  for  whose  benetit  it  was  especially  designed. 

*'  Coming  to  the  aid  of  the  freedmen  almost  at  the  moment  of  their  emancipation,  the 
Bui-eau  was  far  in  advance  of  all  other  organizations  in  making  provision  for  their  edu- 
cation. At  a  time  when  the  State  was  powerless  to  nrovide  them  with  the  advantaj^es 
of  mental  culture,  the  strong  arm  of  the  Bureau,  clothed  with  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  nation,  was  exteiided  in  their  behalf.  My  intimate  association  with  that  work,  as 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  this  department,  during  the  tirst 
year  of  its  existence  and  operations,  enables  me  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  work  which  was  performed.  It  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  providential 
instrumentalities  which  an  overruling  power  brings  into  operation  at  the  coming  of 
great  emergencies,  and  the  results  of  its  official  work  amply  vindicate  the  wisdom  of 
^  he  mind  by  which  it  was  originated." 

PSABODY  FUND. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  general  agent  of  the  disbursements  of  this  fund  in  Louisiana  for 
1870,  is  as  follows : 

**  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  make  any  equitable  arrangement  to  co-operate  with 
the  school  authorities  of  the  State.  We  have,  consequently,  continued  to  act  upon  the 
plan  pursued  in  former  years,  availing  ourselves  of  the  voluntary  services  of  Hon.  B. 
M.  Lusher,  as  local  agent.  The  mode  of  distribution  adopted  for  the  present  school 
year  is  to  give  the  customary  oid  to  twenty-eight  localities  which  have  been  selected 
according  to  their  importance  and  influence,  and  which  will  contribute  their  share  of 
the  expense. 

'*  The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  for  the  State  at  large,  at  New  Orleans,  with  six  model 
schools  attached,  and  five  auxiliary  normal  departments  at  institutions  in  the  rural 
districts,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  cannot  attend  the  former,  receive  our  patronage. 

"  The  local  agent  has  authority  to  alter  the  proportions  of  the  donations  specified  in 
the  list  given  below,  if  he  see  cause ;  and  also  to  substitute  other  towns,  if  any  of  these 
shall  fail  to  fulfil  their  engagements.'' 

Schools  receiving  donations  from  the  fund. 


Towns. 


Arcadia 

liutttrop 

Colnmuia 

llarrinonbnrgh 

Ilomf  r 

Miiiden 

Monrrie 

yatchitoclifs . . 
Pleaivuit  Hill.. 

t>hruvpi»ort 

WinnficM 

Amite  City.... 
Datou  Kmige  . . 
Ikiyou  Sara 


$1,600 
1.400 
1,300 
1.500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1.200 
1.100 
S.5<)0 
700 
2,500 
2,800 
2,700 


§ 

a 

& 


$600 

4r)0 

400 
400 
375 
350 
375 
400 
300 
750 
250 
800 
1.000 
1,000 


Towns. 


Clinton 

Fairview 

Franklinton 

Gretna 

Livonia. 

First  district.  New  Orleans  . . . 
Second  district.  New  Orleans  . 
Third  district.  New  Orleans  .. 
Fonrth  district.  New  Orleans. 
Fifth  district.  New  Orleans. .. 
Sixth  district.  New  Orleans. . . 

Plaqnemine,  New  Orleans 

Terro  anx  BoeofiB 

Thibodeaux 

Total 


•1,420 

750 

1.000 

3,200 

500 

2.000 

1,500 

1.200 

1,200 

900 

900 

900 

1,300 

1,475 


41,445 


1500 

200 
300 
1,250 
900 
700 
500 
400 
400 
300 
300 
300 
fiOO 
500 


13,8C0 


To  this  sum  of  $13,^)0  is  to  be  added  $2,100,  appropriated  to  normal  schools.    A  large 
part  of  these  expenditures  is  covered  by  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institntion  is  located  at  Baton  Rougo,  and  was  organized  in  18B0.  Tho  coarse 
of  study  embraces  a  preparatory  and  academic  department,  including  a  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  optional  course,  a  special  school  of  civil  engineering,  and  a  commercial  school. 
The  discipline  is  military,  with  daily  drill.  Expenses  of  board  and  tnition,  $400. 
Number  of  cadets  last  session,  1B5.  Tho  geological,  mineralogical,  botanical,  and 
conchological  cabinets  are  said  to  bo  among  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  tho 
Sonth.  The  commencement  e&ercises  of  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  The  introdnctory  exercises,  consisting  of  a  contest  for 
the  oratory  and  declamation  medals,  took  place  on  Juno  27.  The  annnal  address  to 
the  society  of  alnmni  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Samnel  U.  Lewis,  of  Baton  Ronge,  a  graduate 
of  the  university,  and  now  one  of  the  joint  principals  of  the  Orleans  Military  High 
School.  Eighty  cadets  received  certificates  of  distinction.  Degrees  conferred  were  : 
Master  of  arts,  1 ;  bachelor  of  ails,  4 :  bachelor  of  science,  12 ;  bachelor  of  philosophy, 
Z;  civil  engineer,  1.  Hon.  William  M.  Bnrrill,  of  New  Orleans,  delivered  the  annnal 
address.  He  si)oke  of  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  as  representing  a  new  departure  in 
the  eil!icational  system  of  the  South.  The  gradnating  class  were  eminently  fitted  for 
the  important  duties  they  were  to  assnme,  having  no  antecedent  opinions  to  obstruct 
their  onward  progress,  and  nothing  to  forget  or  recant  They  conld  so  shape  their 
action  as  to  adopt  a  policy  adeqnate  to  the  change  in  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  South.  He  was  in  favor  of  adding  a  scientific  department  to  the  course  of 
Anthem  education.  He  was  there  to  show  that  while  tho  abstract  principles  of 
southern  statesmen  had  been  correct,  thero  had  been  always  wanting  that  education 
which  qualilics  every  member  of  the  State  for  the  service  of  tho  State  in  some  moral, 
political,  or  industrial  capacity.  He  appealed  to  the  ^aduates  to  accept  and  improve 
the  situation ;  to  maintain  tho  Union — it  was  useful ;  it  was  indispensable  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Sonth.  He  recommended  to  them  the  duty  of  reconciling  *'  capital  with 
labor,"  reminded  them  that  the  colored  population  produced  by  its  labor  an  annual 
value  of  probably  $200,000,000.  The  mental  and  moral  education  of  this  class  of  our 
people  belonged  to  them  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  sustain  and  advocate.  The  speaker 
congratulated  the  institution  upon  tho  position  it  had  assumed,  and  assured  both  pro- 
fessors and  gnuluates  that  they  would  be  honored  and  trusted  by  the  good  and  wise 
throughout  the  entire  South. 

Notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which  the  institution  has  been 
laboring,  the  library  has  been  increased  by  several  thousand  volumes,  among  them 
iome  valuable  and  important  works  on  civil  engineering  and  the  applied  sciences. 
The  chemical  and  philosophical  departments  have  also  been  greatly  improved,  and 
extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  mineralogical  and  botanical  collections. 
During  the  past  year  the  university  has  lost  many  cadets  from  want  of  room.  The 
recent  law  of  the  legislature  transferring  the  entire  building  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity will  remove  this  trouble. 

BUND  ASYLUM. 

Since  last  session  the  blind  pupils  have  been  removed  to  tho  Orphans'  Asylum  at 
Baton  Rouge.  They  number  at  present  25,  and  are  under  the  Joint  care  of  Professor 
S.  Wrotnoskl  and  Rev.  P.  Lane. 

DEAF  AND  DUBiB  ASYLUM. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  university  building  at  Baton 
Rougo.  There  are  at  present  about  40  inmates,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  J. 
McWhorter. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

UNION  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institntion  is  sustained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Grovemment  funds 
purchased  the  premises  and  building,  and  a  Methodist  benevolent  society  pays  the 
teachers.    One  hundred  students  attended  this  school  during  the  past  yeai*. 

LELAND  ACADEMY. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  though 
open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  pupils  of  proper  qualifications.  At  the  timo  of  closing 
in  July  it  had  been  but  five  months  in  operation,  and  numbered  170  students. 

STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Straight  University,  through  many  difficulties  and  under  many  discouragements, 
has  made  steady  progress,  and  gives  promise  of  extended  usefulness  in  the  future.  A 
normal  department,  organized  in  1BG9,  is  connected  with  the  university. 
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boys'  house  of  refuge. 

An  exhibition  at  this  institntion  on  the  Fonrth  of  Jnly  showed  that  the  larpe  nnm- 
ber  uf  boys  confined  there  were  improving  both  mentally  and  morally,  and  many  of 
them  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  in  this 
institution  the  experiment  of  an  ^*  artisan  school/'  which,  if  successful,  might  loud  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  connection  with  the  public  schools, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies,  pupils  should  be  taught  such  industries  and 
trades  as  are  called  for  in  the  struggle  of  m^n  and  women  for  tneir  daily  bread.  This 
work,  being  paid  for,  would  enable  the  pupil  to  continue  in  school  until  thoroughly 
skilled  in  a  trade,  and  also  enable  the  city,  in  time,  to  require  the  attendance  of  all 
children  at  school. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  have  been  conducted  daring  the  past  year  under 
very  great'disadvantages.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  want  of  monev.  The  teachers 
have  l)cen  scantily  and  tardily  paid,  and  many  of  the  school-houses  have,  fbom  want 
of  funds  to  make  necessary  repairs,  fallen  into  a  state  of  absolute  dilapidation.  Much 
of  the  school  furniture  is  old  and  inconvenient,  and  the  supply  of  apparatus  extremely 
limited.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  school-houses,  made  in  Julv,  showed  that  many 
of  the  school-houses  were  mere  sheds,  not  only  entirely  unfitted  lor  the  purpose,  but 
so  out  of  repair  as  to  bo  absolutely  unsafe.  In  some  places  fifty  children  are  crowded 
into  a  room  12  by  13  feet.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  abolishment  of  the  e^sistiog 
system  of  rentals,  and  the  erection,  as  fast  as  means  will  permit,  of  suitable  school 
buildings  to  be  owned  by  the  public.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  use  at  present  are 
rented  for  sums  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  value.  The  great  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  interest  in  the  schools  on  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  conld  not  but  have  a  depressing  effect 
unon  these  institutions  and  form  a  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  progress.  It  was 
all-important  that  nn  interest  should  be  awakened  and  the  parents  and  teachers  brought 
together.  As  a  means  to  this  end  the  examiuations  were  closed  with  a  series  of  exlii- 
bitioiis  in  the  difibrent  schools,  so  conducted  as  to  form  a  lively  and  attractive  enter- 
tainment. The  overflow  of  the  river  interfered  with  some  of  these  exhibitions,  but  in 
roost  cases  the  programme  was  fully  carried  out  with  enthusiasm  by  the  pupils,  and  to 
the  great  gratification  of  the  parents,  who  attended  in  large  numbers. 

TEACHERS. 

The  present  board  of  directors  have  determined  to  make  competency,  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  word,  the  sole  guide  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  They  intend, 
also,  to.  institute  the  principle  of  permanency  of  position,  deciding  very  properly  that 
institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  are  no  subjects  for  party  politics. 

teachers'  institutes. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  educational  progress,  recently  organized,  is  the  teachers' 
institute.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  series  of  these  institutes 
has  been  held  in  different  places,  with  a  good  attendance,  and  a  manifestation  of  great 
interest.  The  State  superintendent  had  invited  Miss  H.  N.  Morris,  a  lady  who  had 
been  through  the  best  training  schools  in  the  North,  to  assist  at  these  instititutes. 
Her  It^ssons  and  illustrations  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  were  a  prominent  and 
most  iutercstiog  feature  of  the  exercises.  Previous  to  the  a(\joumment  of  the  Carroll- 
ton  institute  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  by  the  teachers  preseut  to  Miss  Morris, 
and  uQ  acknowledgment  made  of  the  benefit  derived  from  her  suggestions.  At  one  of 
the  institutes  a  division  superintendent  stated  that  last  year  he  could  report  but  71 
schools,  79  teachers,  and  3,600  jmpils  in  fourteen  parishes;  now  he  reports  1*.J3  schools, 
150  teachers,  and  7,500  pupils,  and  the  number  constantly  increasing. 

list  of  superintendents. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Conway,  State  Superintendent,  New  Orleans. 

Division  superintendents. 


Name. 

Division. 

Address. 

R.C.  Richardson 

E.  8.  Stwldard 

First  di v^ision 

Amite  City. 
Carroll  ton. 

Ri»rftnd  rliviftifin  .  -      

R.  K.  Diossy 1  Thinl  divininn 

Baldwin. 

James  McCleerv 

Fourth  division - 

ShrcvcDort. 

R.  C.  Wyly.../ 

Fifth  division •  ......... 

Lake  Pro  vid'ce. 

J.  B.  Carter 

Sixth  division .............  .. 

New  Orleans. 
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fProxD  the  soventeenth  annnal  report  of  the  State  anperintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  year 

1870— UoD.  Warren  Johnson,  saperintendent.) 

Whole  number  of  towns  in  the  State.. 409 

Whole  number  of  plantations 72 

Numl)er  of  towns  making  returns 391) 

Number  of  plantations  making  returns  ...* 60 

Whole  numoer  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one 22S,  167 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools 121, 125 

Average  attendance 94,429 

Number  registered  in  winter  schools t    132,867 

Average  attendance - 106,602 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number 50 

Number  in  winter  scnools  not  attending  the  summer  schools 20, 086 

Average  length  of  school  year,  in  weeks 20 

Number  of  school-houses 4,004 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 2,232 

Number  of  school-houses  built  last  year 158 

Cost  of  the  same $210,520 

Estimated  value  of  all  school  property $2,443,426 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer 107 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter 1,987 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  summer 4,0:20 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter 2, 205 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  nonnal  schools 19'^ 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board $32  26 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  excluding  board 3  21 

Average  cost  of  teachers'  board  per  week 2  31 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 740,321  00 

Excess  above  amount  required  by  law 136,804  00 

Amount  raised  i)er  scholar 3  07 

Amount  drawn  from  State  fund  in  1869 12,409  00 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds ^ 27,809  00 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  &c.,  in  the  State 58,  GOl  00 

Amount  paid  for  same  out  of  the  State 9, 451  00 

Amount  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insurance,  &c 102, 615  00 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 18,816  00 

Amount  paid  to  superintending  school  committees 22, 593  00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools 1,077,927  00 

Amount  of  school  fund 293,576  00 

THE  CHILDREN. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State  of  15,753,  while  for  the  corresponding  time  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  440  in  the  total  population.  Four  reasons  are  given  in  explanation  of  this 
fact:  First.  Emigration  of  young  men  and  women  without  a  corresponding  immigra- 
tion. Second.  The  temporary  removal  during  the  war  of  almost  half  the  male  popula- 
tion between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  third  cause  is  a  determination  on  tlie 
part  of  the  parents  not  to  raise  lar^^e  ramilies — for  various  reasons,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  increased  exiMJUse  of  living  demanded  by  the  despotic  will  of  custom  and 
fashion,  and  their  own  slavish  obedience  to  it.  The  fourth  cause  of  this  diminution  in 
number  of  school  children  is  the  insidious,  demoralizing  practice  of  abortions.  Quietly 
flitting  through  the  community,  like  the  noiseless  vampire  on  the  thickening  shades  of 
evening,  this  weird  embodiment  of  sin  and  death  sucks  away  at  the  very  life-blood. of 
the  State,  and  threatens  to  impair,  if  not  to  destroy,  that  finer  appreciation  of  spiritual 
existence  and  that  exalted  sense  of  parental  relations  underlying  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  human  society. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  is  a  little  larger  than 
last  year ;  in  the  winter  schools  the  number  is  less.  The  average  attendance  for 
either  season  bears  the  same  order.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  really  a 
decimal  less  than  last,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  difference  in  the  record.  The  stub- 
born, startling  fact  still  stands  before  ns,  that  only  50  per  cent.,  or  one-hall  of  the 
youth  for  whom  the  State  provides  education,  are  found  in  our  public  schools.      The 
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State  Inrnishes  means  at  the  rate  of  $4  78  fur  each  chihl  between  the  ages  of  fonr  and 
tweuty-ono  years,  bat  the  expense  for  those  actuallv  educatoil  is  twice  this  amount,  or 
^9  5(>.  The  largest  enrollment,  that  of  winter  schools,  132,867,  is  bat  58  per  cent,  of 
the  total  census  namber,  while  20  per  cent,  of  this  is  lost  by  truancy  and  occasional 
absenteeism. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  permanent  school-fund  continues  to  increase  by  small  items,  the  gain  the  past 
year  being  $15,400 :  total  fund,  |293,576.  Six  per  cent,  of  this  sam  is  divided  annuallv 
among  the  several  towns  and  plantations  according  to  the  number  of  school  chil- 
dren enumerated  and  returned  to  the  superintendent^  office  and  reported  to  the  State 
treasurer.  It  is  remarked  that  the  amount  voluntarily  imposed  aod  paid  by  a  com- 
munity is  a  far  surer  index  of  popular  sentiment  and  popular  favor  or  disfavor  toward 
any  school  system  than  the  size  of  the  school-fund,  and  it  is  stated  that  larger  sums 
have  been  contributed  by  the  neople,  better  school-houses  have  been  built,  the  old 
houses  are  being  repaired,  teachers  and  committees  are  receiving  a  little  better  com- 
pensation than  in  the  past,  while  the  number  of  children  is  increasing  and  the  per- 
centage of  average  attendance  remains  about  the  same. 

The  Stjite  establishes  a  school-tax  of  $1  for  each  inhabitant.  This  is  levied  by  the 
towns  on  the  property  or  wealth  of  the  town.  This  is  right  as  based  on  the  principle 
that  pronci-tj' shall  pay  for  education,  but  unjnst  as  between  the  several  towns  com- 
posing the  State.  The  city  of  Au^sta  can  easily  raise  its  requirement  of  $8,000,  while 
it  may  be  comparatively  a  hardship  for  a  small  town  with  twelve  hundred  inhabitants 
to  raise  $1,200.  The  amount  thus  raised  in  the  State  by  direct  taxation  exceeds 
$600,0(X).  The  school-tax  is  generally  paid  cheerfully.  The  people  of  Maine  arc 
settled  in  the  conviction  that  their  children  must  be  educated  and  the  expense  of  this 
education  must  be  paid.  A  small  revenue  is  received  in  aid  of  schools  in  some  of  the 
towns — about  one-third  of  the  whole  number — from  local  funds,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
land,  or  from  bequests.  The  amount  is  small,  compared  with  the  total  expenditure  for 
schools. 

The  voluntary  contributions  by  towns,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax,  exceed  those  of 
any  jtrevions  year,  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,  while  the  citizens  have  taxed 
themselves  for  building  new  school-houses  more  than  $200,000  additionid.  The  amount 
drawn  from  the  State  fund  ten  years  ago  was  nearly  $80,000 ;  this  year  it  was  but 
$12,409.  The  amount  contributed  to  prolong  schools  shows  a  slight  gain  on  the  past 
year.  The  amount  expended  for  repairs  and  for  tuition  in  academies  and  colleges  in 
the  State  exceeds  the  amount  returned  in  1869,  while  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  out 
of  the  State  is  less.    The  amount  paid  to  committees  shows  a  commendable  increase. 

The  number  of  towns  and  plantations  which  have  failed  to  send  in  school  returns 
has  decreased  slightly  during  the  year.  There  were  60  delinquent  plantations  in  1869, 
and  only  12  in  1870.  In  the  number  of  delinquent  towns  there  is  a  decrease  of  one. 
The  only  x>enalty  attached  to  a  failure  in  making  the  required  return  is  inability  to 
draw  from  the  State  treasurv  the  proportion  of  tne  annual  interest  on  the  permanent 
schoul-fund  belonging  to  such  delinquent  town,  to  be  paid,  however,  when  said  town 
does  make  the  proper  return. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  year  is  now  twenty  weeks.  This  time,  however,  is 
very  unequally  divide<l — in  a  few  towns  the  school-year  being  thirty-five  and  forty 
weeks,  in  a  majority  of  the  towns  less  than  twenty.  The  division  in  the  same  towns 
is  also  unequal — in  some  districts  running  as  high  as  thirty-eight  weeks;  in  others,  in 
the  same  towns,  only  a  summer  school  oi  ten  weeks. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  number  of  districts  and  parts  of  districts  remains  nearly  the  some.  There  is  a 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  committeesto^^  consolidate''  or  unite  so  as  to  afiford  loneer 
and  better  schools.  An  examination  of  the  school  registers  returned  to  this  office  uy 
the  teachers  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  many  summer  schools  with  only  live,  eight, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  scholars  in  attendance,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  district 
being  correspondingly  small. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  about  6,000  teachers  in  the  State  actively  engaged— 4,000  females,  2,000 
males.  Not  quite  a  hundred  males  are  employed  in  the  summer,  and  these  are  mostly 
principals  of  high  and  grammar  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  In  the  winter 
the  two  forces,  male  and  female,  are  about  equally  divided.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  echool  instruction  is  given  by  females.  Some  of  these  teachers  are  fine  scholars  in 
every  branch  required  in  the  school-course,  but  with  no  range  of  information  beyond — 
they  are  cisterns  soon  exhausted.  Others  are  well  grounded  in  every  study,  but  have 
no  executive  ability.  These  fail  in  practical  school-work.  They  can  "  ask  printed  ques- 
tions;'' can  answer  the  queries  of  the  inquisitive  scholars,  if  any  happen  to  be 
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inquisitive;  but  have  no  sort  of  conception  bow  to  wake  up  mind,  to  stimulate 
pupilN  to  be  inquisitive)  to  searches  after  truth,  and  are  totally  ignorant  of 
uietlioda  of  instruction.  Others  are  naturally  tfood  executive  workers,  but  are  with- 
out 8uflicieut  acquisitions ;  they  teach  better  than  they  know.  Others  have  neither 
attainments  nor  executive  abilities.  Of  course,  schools  with  such  heads  are  failures ; 
time  and  money  are  wasted.  There  are  a  few  who  are  as  good  teachers  as  can  be  found 
in  any  State. 

The  average  teacher  in  Maine,  it  is  thought,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  average 
teacher  of  any  other  State,  and  that  the  natural  bram  quality  is  certainly  superior, 
but  enough  is'  not  paid  to  retain  lirst-class  teachers,  or  to  encourage  ^ood  teaching 
ability  to  enter  into  the  business.  Other  States  pay  more,  or  other  calhngs  are  more 
lucrative.  The  highest  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  are 
those  paid  to  Maine  boj's  and  girls,  now  occupying  high  positions  in  the  schools  of 
other  States;  and  as  soon  as  Maine  teachers  have  arrived  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
their  profession,  they  have  gravitated  elsewhere  by  the  attraction  of  better  compen- 
sation. 

teachers'  wages. 

Maine  still  stands  the  lowest  on  the  list  of  States  in  wages  paid  teachers.  Consider 
the  amount  earned  in  the  school  year  by  a  female  teacher  in  Maine.  Lenjrth  of  school,  five 
months ;  wages  per  month,  (14.  Total  annual  salary,  |70.  This  smaU  sum  must  sup- 
port her  for  the  entire  year.  She  must  engage  in  other  occupations  between  school 
terms,  or  more  likely  she  seeks  continuous  employment  in  the  shop  or  mill  where  the 
annual  compensation  is  much  larger. 

COMPULSOBY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  the  only  portion  of  the  State  law  which  looks  toward  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  of  scholars  between  certain  ages : 

"  Sec.  13.  Towns  may  make  such  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  a^o  not 
attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  and  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance, ns  are  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  society ;  and  may 
annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for  any  breach  thereof;  but 
said  by-laws  must  be  first  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme  judicial  court." 

This  law  has  amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  It  is  not  the  positive  mandate  of  the 
people  that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  shall  be  instructed  and  subjected  to  discipline. 
Where  parents  are  dependent  upon  the  labors  of  children,  society  should  carefully  bal- 
ance the  necessities  oi  each,  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  parent,  and  send  the  chil- 
dren to  school.  Very  few  towns  have  availed  themselves  of  the  license  of  the  law,  and 
yet  from  every  quarter  the  complaints  of  small  school  attendance  comes  up,  and  tiie 
accompanying  requests  for  a  compulsory  law.  The  future  welfare  of  the  child,  the 
obligations  of  the  State  to  the  tax-payer,  the  harmony  and  security  of  society,  the 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  State,  demand,  it  is  believed,  some  positive  statutory 
expression,  under  whose  force  the  hundreds  of  youth  now  growing  up  in  ignorance 
shall  be  gathered  into  the  public  or  private  school. 

niGH  SCHOOLS. 

The.  establishment  of  free  high  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  amply  snp- 
ported  at  public  expense,  and  attracting  the  best  teaching  talent,  has  withdrawn 
largely  both  the  students  and  the  superior  administrative  ability  from  the  academies. 
The  fact,  also,  that  high  schools  afford  generally  a  larger  and  sure  salary,  has  compelled 
the  academies  to  increase  their  revenues  by  imposing  still  higher  rates  of  tuition,  to 
seek  further  endowments  by  gifts  from  individuals  or  m>m  the  State.  Seeking  t bo  latter 
aid  by  frequent  requests  to  the  State  legislature,  the  academy  system  has  compelled 
educators  to  an  examination  of  its  merits  compared  with  the  high-school  system.  The 
result  is  that  aid  is  now  almost  invariably  refused  to  academies  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Medium  and  smaller  towns,  perceiving  this  determination  on  the  part  of  legis- 
lators, and  anxious  to  secure  instruction  for  youth  superior  to  that  afforded  by  the 
common  school,  but  still  too  poor  to  furnish  such  superior  instmction,  are  beginning  to 
ask  the  State  to  aid  them  individually  in  the  establishment  of  free  town  high  schools. 
This  entreaty  for  aid  is  most  commendable,  and  deserves  to  be  met  with  hearty  encour- 
agement by  the  State.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  superior  instruction,  free 
to  the  youth  of  every  class,  and  should  be  based  on  certain  principles  of  sound  educa- 
tional policy,  ample,  Just,  complete. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Maine  has  established  two  normal  schools:  one  at  Farmington,  opened  in  l^jG4 ;  the 
other  at  Castine,  opened  in  1866.    Neither  school  is  endowed ;  they  depend  on  the 
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Annual  boanties  uf  the  State  leprislature  for  their  snpport.  This  is  well,  nlthon^h  it 
lenders  their  continiuuieo  somewbat  precarious.  The  permanent  investment  at  Far- 
mington  in  building,  &c^  by  the  State,  amounts  in  all  to  about  $14,000;  at  Castine, 
to  $75  for  a  bell.  The  State  owns  nothing  else  at  the  latter  place.  The  town  of  Cas- 
tine  agreed  to  fnmish  a  suitable  building  for  thejperiod  of  live  years,  provided  the 
State  would  estoblish  the  normal  school  there.  The  current  expenses  of  the  two 
schools  are  $10,000  annually ;  this  is  defrayed  by  legislative  appropriations.  The  State 
also  appropriiUed  originally  fonr  half-townships  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  sustaining 
the  schools.  The  amount  realized  from  sales  of  these  lands  was  about  $12,500,  consti- 
tnting  a  normal  school  fund,  under  the  trust  and  management  of  the  governor  and 
counciL 

At  these  two  schools  there  has  been  an  annual  attendance  of  300,  and  total  attend- 
ance for  five  vears  of  quite  1,000  students,  employed  more  or  leas  in  teaching,  and  more 
than  200  graduates,  of  which  number  193  are  reported  as  at  work  in  our  common 
schools — a  leaven  of  immeasurable  influence  on  the  whole  mass  of  school  instruction 
and  agencies. 

In  mldition  to  this  influence  a  few  academies  have  been  the  nurseries  of  teachers. 
Occasionally  teachers'  classes  are  formed  in  the  sprinff  and  fall  terms,  and  special  in- 
struction given  in  this  direction.  Much  ^ood  is  accomplished  by  this  arrangement ;  but, 
as  a  system  of  normal  or  training  instruction,  experience  declares  it  insufficient ;  at  least, 
inadequate  to  the  full  demands  of  a  complete  school-system.  Neither  the  number  of 
academies  in  active  operation  nor  the  number  of  students  thereof  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  common  schools  is  known ;  they  must  constitute  a  large  proportion. 

FABBONGTON  NORBCAL  SCHOOL. 

The  total  attendance  for  1869-70  was  315— ladies,  210 ;  gentlemen,  105.  The  last 
graduating  class  numbered  14.  The  total  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization 
of  the  school,  1864,  is  105 ;  of  these,  90  are  known  to  have  taught  in  Maine.  Not  one 
in  six  of  those  entering  the  school  complete  the  course  of  study ;  they  are  not  required 
to  pledge  themselves  to  do  so.  Many  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  shorten  their  course 
of  study,  and  manv  teach  a  portion  of  every  year  of  their  connection  with  the  school — 
a  plan  not  cntii*cly  without  advantage,  since  it  afibrds  opportunity  for  ex])erionce 
and  the  normal  school  is  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  The  principal,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  remarks  that, "  Although  the  normal  school  in 
theory  is  a  place  for  professional  training— /or  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach — the  facts  do 
Dot  fully  sustain  the  theory.  We  spend  half  of  our  time,  or  more,  in  teaching  what  should 
be  known  as  a  condition  of  entenng.  By  one  year  devoted  to  training  in  methoils  of 
instruction ;  to  mental  science  in  its  applications  to  teaching ;  to  the  study  of  modes  of 
school  organization,  and  educational  history :  to  x)ractice  in  model-schools,  t&c,  with 
classes  fitly  prepared  for  such  work,  we  could  accomplish  more  of  real  normal  work 
than  can  now  be  accomplished  in  our  whole  course.  We  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
spend  our  time,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  gcog- 
niphy,  and  grammar.  This  necessity  is  evidence  of  the  unsystematic,  unsatisfactory 
work  of  the  schools  from  which  our  pupils  come,  and  there  can  be  no  change  in  our 
conditions  for  admission,  except  as  the  result  of  improvement  in  our  public  school 
system.  Making  the  conditions  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  the  passing  of  such 
an  examination  as  would  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  teacher's  certificate  of  a  certain 
p^ade,  would  give  the  advantage  of  a  definite  standard  understood  throughout  the  State, 
Those  not  up  to  the  standard  could  be  admitted,  if  thought  advisable,  to  preparatorv 
classes  in  a  model  school.  Those  fully  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  normal  course  could, 
upon  completing  a  professional  course  of  one  year,  and,  perhaps,  in  case  of  superior 
ability  and  wide  experience^  of  one  session,  receive  the  normal  diploma.  There  are 
many  experienced  teachers  in  the  State  who  desire,  to  share  the  advantages  of  the 
normal  school,  but  who  cannot  devote  so  long  a  time  as  our  course  now  requires.  Sev- 
eral, actively  engaged  in  teaching,  have  this  term  been  with  us,  observing  the  working 
of  the  school,  prolonging  their  stay  as  long  as  their  engagements  would  ^low.  One  of 
our  pupils,  after  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  left  a  good  situation  iu 
order  to  spend  the  present  term  in  the  normal  school. 

a  Very  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  school-house  during  the  summer 
Tacatiou,  and  steara-heatiug  apparatus  was  put  iu.  A  room  has  been  finished  iu  the 
basement  as  a  chemical  laboratory  for  instruction  in  practical  chemistry.  A  supply  of 
apparatus  for  this  room  is  needed,  that  the  next  class  in  chemistry  may  learu  the 
science  as  they  ought,  with  the  tools  in  band.'' 

The  numbers  iu  attendance  upon  the  school  are  increasing  from  tenr  to  term,  and  the 
demands  for  teachers  are  increasing  still  faster. 

EASTERN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  fall  term  87  students  were  in  attendance,  the  entering  class  numbering 
40.    The  average  age  and  qualifications  were  greater  than  during  the  previous  year. 
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The  ri^id  class  examinations  taken  each  week,  and  the  general  examination  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  showed  that  valnable  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  had  been 
obtained.  The  entering  class  of  the  winter  term  numbered  20.  As  many  of  the  young 
men,  and  some  of  the  yonng  women,  who  attended  the  fall  term,  tanght  during  the 
winter,  the  total  attendance  was  reduced  to  72.  During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
spring  term,  121  students  were  enrolled,  the  entering  class  numbering  47.  All  but  12 
of  the  85  ladies  who  attended  this  term  taught  during  the  summer  Tacation.  At  the 
close  of  the  term,  a  class  composed  of  16  iMies  and  10  gentlemen  received  diplomas 
from  Governor  Chamberlain.  All  but  three  of  the  ladies  ot  this  class  taught  during  the 
summer,  and  eleven  ladies  and  four  gentlemen  have  fall  schools.  As  the  call  for  female 
graduates  to  teach  winter  schools  is  now  grater  than  the  supply,  probably  nearly 
every  graduate  will  teach  this  winter.  Eight  were  graduated  in  the  first  class  in  the 
spring  of  1869.  Every  member  of  that  class  has  tanght,  meeting  with  marked  suc- 
cess. They  are  employed  in  common,  grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools,  and  from 
supervisors,  committees,  and  the  people,  come  expressions  of  high  commendation. 

At  the  present  time  of  writing,  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year  is  in  session,  the 
entering  class  numbering  70.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  different  students  have 
thus  far  been  connectea  with  the  school ;  their  average  age  is  twenty  years ;  they 
represent  seven  counties  and  nearly  one  hundred  towns — an  army  of  nearly  300  soon  to 
be  in  the  field. 

From  all  directions  come  requests  for  teachers ;  better  wages  than  have  ever  before 
been  given  are  offered,  but  wo  cannot  supply  tue  demand }  more  earnest  young  men 
and  women  are  needed. 

EDUCATIONAI*  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Maine  State  Educational  Association  is  in  a  vigorous  condition,  dealing  fairly 
with  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  free  and  outspoken  in  its  expressions.  The 
annual  session  for  1870  was  held  at  Augusta,  November  21,  22,  and  23.  No  other  New 
England  State,  it  is  claimed,  has  taken  up  county  supervisions,  teachers'  institutes,  and 
normal  schools,  three  most  powerful  agencies  in  eaucational  work,  so  liberally  as  has 
Maine. 

Four  thousand  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  for  teachers'  institutes.  This 
money  has  been  expended  on  two  classes  of  institutes ;  first,  the  repilar  county  insti- 
tute of  five  days'  duration ;  second,  the  town,  or  section  institute  or  one,  two,  or  three 
days.  The  county  institute  is  a  general  meeting  of  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the 
towns  in  the  county  and  of  the  people  of  the  community  where  the  institute  is  held. 
The  section  institute  roaches  teachers  who  are  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  county 
session.  " 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  county  institutes  has  been  as  follows :  The  sixteen  in- 
stitutes, one  for  each  county,  were  held  continuously,  one  week  for  each  institute, 
commencing  the  1st  of  August  and  closing  November  20.  Teachers  were  requested  to 
assemble  punctually  at  10  o'clock,  Monday  morning,  and  to  be  present  at  all  the  exer- 
cises, day  and  evening.  The  management  or  conductorship  of  the  whole  scries  was 
imposed  upon  one  individual.  The  responsibility  and  character  of  the  institute  were 
thus  fixed.  The  daily  instructions  were  confined  to  methods  of  teaching  the  common 
branches  required  by  law.  Questions  were  submitted  to  the  class,  requiring  written 
or  oral  answers,  to  clinch  the  principles  enunciated.  The  evenings  were  devotee!  to 
answers  to  questions  from  the  ^*  query  box,"  the  discussion  of  school  matters  by  teach- 
ers and  citizens,  and  to  lectures.  Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  regular 
examination  of  teachers  in  the  commonbranches. 

At  first  apprehensions  wore  entertained  lest  teachers,  shrinking  from  the  examina- 
tion, would  fail  to  be  present  at  the  institute,  or,  being  present,  would  shirk  the 
examination.  Doubtless  a  few  were  absent  on  that  account.  The  average  attendance, 
however,  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  while  the  whole  number  of  certificates  granted 
exceeded  1,000.  The  teachers  of  Maine  responded  most  cheerfully  to  tliis  request. 
The  certificate  presented  something  tangible,  by  which  the  best  teacher  could  vindi- 
cate his  worth  and  standing,  and  to  which  the  inferior  but  properly  ambitious  teacher 
might  aspire.  The  tendency  of  the  examination  and  certmcate  plan  was  to  give  an 
uplift  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education  has  continued  its  monthly  issue  the  pastyear  under  • 
the  management  of  Brown  Thurston,  esq.,  as  publisher ;  A.  P.  Stone,  principal  of 
Portland  High  School,  resident  editor;  and  twelve  associate  editors^  one  for  each  month, 
selected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Educational  Association.  Under  the  wise 
management  of  the  publisher  and  the  resident  editor ;  the  Journal  has  not  only  paid  its 
rouning  expenses  for  the  ciirrrent  year,  but  reduced  slightly  the  indebtedness  of  the 
previous  year.  The  expenses  embrace  simply  the  publishing;  nothing  has  been  paid 
lor  editorial  labor. 
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DUTIES  AND  COMPENSATION  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  reviewing  briefly  the  daiies  of  the  State  saperintendent)  the.  present  incumbent 
remarks  that,  since  bis  term  of  office  expires  the  coming  spring,  he  can  very  properly 
suggest  that  the  salary  should  be  increased ;  that  it  should  be  at  least  fS^OUO  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  labor  required,  with  the  salaries  paid  in  high  schools  aud  cities, 
and  to  superintendents  in  other  States. 

The  compilation  and  tabulation  of  the  statistics,  the  preparation  of  a  complete  annual 
report,  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  public  and  normid  schools,  the  maui^emeut 
of  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  addition  the  establishment  of  all  those  iumieuccs 
which  quicken  the  educational  pulse,  including  school  visitation,  lectures,  and  cor- 
respondence respecting  every  possible  detail  of  school  matters,  would  seem  to  bo  more 
than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  entire  year ;  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  four  months  contin- 
uously are  spent  in  the  coimty  institutes,  while  the  150  town  institutes  claim  a  portion 
of  his  time.  A  man  in  the  educational  work  for  a  life-time,  it  is  remarked,  should 
receive  not  only  sufficient  to  keep  him  while  he  works,  but  to  talLe  care  of  him  when 
he  shall  have  become  worn  out  by  such  arduous  duties. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

This  agency,  it  is  believed,  has  added  25  p6r  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  school  work. 
The  boam  of  supervisors  have  visited  every  town  and  almost  every  school  district  and 
school-house  in  the  State ;  have  ^thered  together  the  teachers  in  more  than  150  insti- 
tutes through  the  past  year,  making  their  influence  felt  by  teachers,  scholars,  and  cit- 
izens. The  office  was  established  in  March,  1869,  with  an  appropriation  of  $16,000^ 
$1,000  for  each  county.  Their  salary  is  fixed  at  $3  per  diem  for  actual  services— trav- 
eling expenses  besides.  The  total  average  amount  received  by  each  supervisor  for  the 
year  will  be  $1,000,  from  which  traveling  expenses  must  be  deducted.  The  wonder  is, 
it  is  remarked,  that  so  good  ability  has  been  secured  for  so  small  a  sum,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  appropriations  for  the  purpose  is  recommended. 

COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Colleges  and  academies  have  never  yet,  in  our  State,  been  placed  under  the  notice  of 
the  State  supNeriutendent  by  law,  as  in  some  other  States,  except  once  or  twice,  to  con- 
tribute certain  statistics.  We  have  in  Maine  four  colleges,  with  a  total  of  281  students. 
Since  the  donations  by  the  State  to  colleges  and  academies  have  been  considerable,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  State  superintendent  should  be  by  law  empowered  to  collect  such 
statistics  as  may  be  of  value  in  an  educational  estimate. 

BOWDOm  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  located  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  was  organized  in  1802 ;  president, 
General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain.  There  were  but  sixteen  graduates  this  year — the 
smallest  number  since  1652.  At  the  next  term  of  Bbwdoin  College  a  department  of 
engineering  will  be  organized,  in  which  the  science  will  be  taught  theoretically  and 
practically.  This  department  will  also  include  mines  and  machinery.  The  sum  of 
$1,000  has  been  donated  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  aid  students  intending  to  become  either  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  ministers. 

MADAWASKA  SCHOOLS. 

This  territory,  situated  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  was  until 
the  past  year  outside  of  the  ordinary  school  jurisdiction.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
very  poor — their  currency  being  almost  entirely  buckwheat  and  shingles — had  been 
excused  from  the  ordinary  per  capita  school-tax.  An  act  of  the  legislature  during  the 
last  winter  placed  this  territory  under  the  supervision  of  the  public-school  officers,  and 
$1,400  were  appropriated  in  aid  of  schools  therein.  The  inhabitants,  who  number 
from  eight  to  nine  thousand,  are  descendants  of  the  French  Arcadians,  who  fled  from 
Nova  Scotia  near  a  century  ago  to  escape  the  barbarity  of  the  English.  Here,  in  the 
quiet  valley  of  the  St.  John's,  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have 
lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  preserving  their  former  customs,  consuming  all  their 
summer  produce  in  the  long  winter ;  for  though  the  soil  is  fertile  the  season  is  very 
shor^  and  they  can  raise  only  such  crops  as  ripen  quickly.  These  people  are  too  poor 
to  maintain  schools  without  aid,  and  yet  nowhere  throughout  the  State  are  there  people 
so  eager,  so  absolutely  hungering  for  education.  The  prospect  of  even  a  little  aid  in 
money  was  gladly  received ;  the  people  set  about  organizing  schools  with  alacrity,  and 
in  the  space  of  tliree  or  four  months,  when  the  county  supervisors  went  among  them  to 
divide  the  first  installment  of  the  promised  aid,  tney  had  forty-three  in  operation. 
The  superintendent  believes  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  these  people  should  be  re- 
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lcasc<l  from  the  per  capita  school-tax,  as  they  are  unable  to  pay  it,  but  that  sach  8nms 
as  may  bo  decided  best  should  be  required  from  each  town  and  township,  and  State 
aid  appropriated  ui>on  condition  that  such  local  fnnds  are  raised,  the  aid  to  be 
distributed  to  the  several  districts  ui>on  the  basis  of  average  attendance  of  scholars. 

CIRCULAR  TO  EDUCATORS. 

A  circular  addi-essed  **  to  school  committees,  supervisors,  district  a^nts,  and  educators 
in  Maine''  was  issued  in  May  last  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  *^  to  arouse  a  greater  educational  activity,  and  to  suggest  certain  directions  in  which 
mutual  efforts  can  with  more  likelihood  accomplish  positive  and  palpable  results." 

He  commences  by  alluding  to  present  marked  educational  activity  among  all  the 
enlightened  governments  of  the  earth,  the  admirable  system  of  primary  instruction 
adopted  by  Holland  in  1806,  which  to-day  places  the  little  Dutch  republic  in  the  fore- 
front of  national  educators;  the  complete  and  thorough  system  of  public  education 
in  Pnissia,  based  upon  the  four  underlying,  upward-pervading  principles  of  authority, 
revenue,  instruction,  and  inspection  or  supervision.  Irance,  in  1B30,  and  Austria,  in  1867, 
established  systems  of  public  instruction ;  and  England,  in  consequence  of  the  admoni- 
tion received  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1866,  by  act  of  Parliment,  in  1870,  for  the  firet 
time  in  her  histoiy  establishes  a  system  of  schools.  Our  own  national  legislators  are 
now  for  the  first  time  seriously  deliberating  as  to  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  estab- 
ishing  in  every  State  some  form  of  public  education  at  the  mandate  of  the  national 
Government.  '^Are  we  as  educators  uoing  our  duty  in  the  common-school  interest  of 
Maine  f ''  It  is  remarked  that  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  in  Maine  is  very  low, 
chiefly  caused  by  the  extremely  poor  compensation  afforded  by  service  in  the  school- 
room. The  average  female  teacher  in  Maine,  engaged  in  both  summer  and  winter 
school,  earns  less  than  $70  per  annum — ^the  lowest  rate  paid  in  any  of  the  Northern 
States.  . 

Teachers  without  certificates  should  not  to  be  employed,  and  their  examinations 
should  precede  selection.  Under  the  present  double-headed  system  of  district  agents 
and  town  committees—the  former  to  employ,  the  latter  to  examine  teachers — this 
order,  practically,  is  reversed ;  the  teacher  is  first  employed  and  then  examined.  It  is 
the  most  systematic  way  of  how  not  to  do  a  thing  properly,  ever  introduced  into  any 
department  of  business. 

The  next  important  action  after  the  examination  and  selection  of  teachers  is  that 
of  school  inspection.  The  present  lack  of  proper,  thorough  school  supervision  is  the 
weak  point  m  our  American  school-work. 

Eradicate  from  the  course  of  common-school  study  much  of  the  present  rubbish  of 
higher  algebra,  puzzling  arithmetical  conundrums,  superfluous  guessing  at  words, 
termed  parsing,  and  the  futile  memorizing  of  geographical  names — much  of  the  time 
of  our  youth  is  wasted  in  these  aimless  exercises — and  introduce  the  studios  of  drawing 
and  physiology.  The  latter  study  is  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent  by  virtue  of 
power  conferred  upon  him  in  the  school  laws,  section  71.  The  last  le^slature  by  act 
allowed  towns  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  their  school  money  to  instruction  in  drawing, 
while  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  2,  placed  physiology  on  the  list  of  common-school 
studies.    The  measure  failed  in  the  house  by  a  small  minority. 

Truancy  and  absenteeism  are  the  two  great  channels  of  waste  in  our  present  school 
system.  Our  people  are  not  quite  prepared  to  issue  the  mandate  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance, say  of  all  able-bodied  youth  between  seven  and  fifteen,  at  some  school,  either 
public  or  private,  at  least  three  months  of  every  year;  but  they  are  fast  coming 
to  that  conclusion.  The  community  that  draws  fh>m  its  pockets  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  educational  purposes  cannot  long  allow  young  idlers  to  take  their  early 
lesson  on  the  streets  and  in  grog-shops,  and  confined  to  hard  labor  in  the  shops  and  in 
the  mills.  First,  a  feast  of  good  things  should  be  provided,  good  school-rooms,  good 
teachers ;  then  urge  all  the  youth  to  come  and  partake,  and  to  be  punctual  in  attend- 
ance. A  general  missionary  effort  is  needed  in  this  direction.  Consult  with  the 
teacher  and  devise  means  to  attract  the  children  to  the  school-room.  Especially  among 
the  parents  an  interest  should  be  awakened,  and  they  should  be  led  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss the  best  way  to  realize  the  largest  returns  from  money  and  efforts  expended,  the 
necessity  for  good  school-houses,  the  abolition  of  the  district  system,  bettermethods  of 
instruction,  teachers'  wages,  inspection,  text-books,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  com- 
pulsory attendance,  &.c.  Discuss,  agitate ;  the  people  must  and  will  know  whore  they 
are  going  to  land  before  they  will  step  out  of  former  beaten  paths.  County  supervision, 
teachcrs"institutes,  are  among  the  most  important  agencies.  Never  has  the  State  de- 
manded more  educators  than  now.  The  State  superintendent  beseeches  a  continuance 
of  their  co-operation. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICLILS. 
Hon.  Warrex  Johnson^  Stmte  SMperintfniait  ^  ComwMm  Sckoo}$y  Ait$u$t^, 

COUSTY  SUPERVISORS. 


Coaoties. 

Names. 

PostH>fflce. 

AndroscoggiQ «... 

Aroostook  ...... .... ...... 

£.  B.  Stetson 

LcTriston. 

W.T.  Sleeper 

Lyndon. 

OntnlM^rland t,,,,..t- 

J.  B.  Webb 

Franklin  ................. 

A.  H.Abbott 

Fonnington, 
£ll8  worth. 

Hancock  ...........   .*.... 

Wni.  H.  Savary 

Kennebec  .... ......  ...... 

D.  H.  Sheldon 

Watcr\*ille. 

Knox  .................... 

O.M.  Hicks 

Rockland. 

Lincoln  .................. 

D.  8.  Qlidden 

New  Castlo« 

Oxford   

N.  T.  Tme 

Bethel. 

Penobscot ...... .... ...... 

D.  H.  Tribon 

Hani|)dcn. 
Monson. 

Piscataoais. ...... .... .... 

W.  S.  Knowlton 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset ................. 

8.  F.  Dike 

liath. 

Amos  H.  Eaton 

Norridgewook. 
l^Yeedom. 

Waldo 

N.  A.  Luce 

Wasbinirtou ...•• 

W.  J.  Corthell 

Calais. 

York 

M.  K.Mabry 

North  Parsonflold. 

14  0  B 
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Date  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  State  school  commissioners,  January  14, 1871. 

Bepcrtfor  the  schoUistio  year  ending  September  30, 1870. 

'  CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  law  of  1870  made  several  changes  in  that  of  1868,  of  which  the  most 
important  are — 1st,  that  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  State  and  county  school 
commissioners  and  local  trustees ;  2d,  the  limitation  of  the  county  school  tax,  which 
the  board  of  school  commissioners  have  a  right  to  charge  to  a  maximum  of  10  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars,  beyond  which  amount  the  county  commissioners  must  have 
concurrent  action. 

The  new  school-law  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested,  but  it  has  met  with  little 
opposition,  and  promises  well.  The  change  which  occasioned  most  anxiety  was  that 
restricting  the  county  tax ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  restriction,  the  school  tax  of  1870 
exceeds  that  of  18()9  by  $60,000,  a  cheering  indication  of  the  people's  approval. 

GENERAL  LSn:^REST  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  earnest  and  intelligent  activity,  with  reference  to 
school  interests  throughout  the  State.  The  importance  of  selecting  men  of  peculiar 
fitness  to  the  position  of  school  commissioners,  and  of  removing  the  schools  beyond 
the  influence  of  partisan  politics,  has  been  fully  recognized.  Further,  the  commission- 
ers seem  convinced  that  the  power  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers,  and  while  circumstances  compel  them  to  keep  teachers'  salaries  at  a  low 
figure,  they  admit  that  the  surest  way  of  elevating  the  schools  as  they  desire  is  to 
make  the  compensation  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  talent  demanded.  Through- 
out the  State  parents  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  free-school 
systeu),  as  is  manifest  from  their  increased  patronage  of  the  schools  and  their  more 
general  attendance  upon  the  public  exercises. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  normal  school  is  highly  appreciated,  and  a  most  gratifying  testimony  to 
its  efficiency  is  found  in  the  desire  of  every  county  to  secure  teachers  from  its 
graduates,  and  the  universal  admission  of  their  superiority  over  others.  There  is 
au  earnest  desire  to  increase  its  facilities,  and  it  is  recommended  that  some  plan  be 
adopted  by  which  needy  students,  of  peculiar  fitness  for  teachers,  may  be  so  aided  by 
the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  that  they  may  pursue  the  normal  course. 

The  standard  for  graduation  has  been  raised  this  year,  and  while  this  has  diminished 
the  number  of  graduates  its  advantages  will  be  felt  in  their  superiority  as  teachers. 
During  the  summer  a  county  normal  school  was  organized  in  Alleghany  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  two  graduates  of  the  State  normal  school. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Increased  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  teachers'  institutes  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  attendance  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  At  the  institute  held  at  Easton 
for  the  counties  of  Talbot  and  Cai*oline,  an  attempt  was  made  to  interest  the  teachers 
of  Delaware,  who  were  invited  to  attend.  The  superintendent  in  his  circular  says : 
'*  Wherever  school  officers  and  teachers  have  come  to  understand  what  an  institute  is, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  them,  they  have  become  one  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts 
of  the  school  system."  A  local  paper,  reporting  the  exercises  of  one  of  the  institutes, 
says:  ^'The  old-time  prejudices  against  school-teachers  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  a 
better  feeling." 

high   SCHOOLS. 

Throughout  the  State  there  is  an  earnest  desire  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools, 
but  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  vital  work  is  done  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  that 
high  schools  will  be  the  natural  product  of  the  graded  system  toward  which  the  State 
is  aiming.  High  schools  already  exist  in  a  few  districts,  and  are  reported  as  accom- 
plishing satisfactory  results. 

private  academies. 

Many  private  academies  receive  appropriations  from  the  State.  The  entire  sum 
thus  exx)euded  for  the  year  was  §62,350,  of  which  $26,000  was  paid  to  St.  John's  College 
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Mod  rb«  AzncnItTxral  CoHtf^s.  Tbe  polirr  of  Ixetovmd:  pablic  moisieT  apoa  priv^M 
meademjisn  tintpaaottd  vben  chicK  wa»  no  pablkHHrhuol  »Tstvm  either  ia  6c;iCif  or  waatT» 
aofl  TDAj  have  b««a  wise  dhca .-  wbecher  it  be  eqaalir  wfew  jmv.  d«sifrv««  9erioc;»  vvosut* 


There  hskA  been  en»e  actiTitx  ths  jear  ia  UBpiroTiojr  old  tchairf-lioiBe^  and  ItulUliQ^ 
nev  i)a«*s$.  Tboo^sh.  cht^  iiem»itie»  in  this  diiectioa  werv  ur^vnu  cbie  wis«Xo«a  ^ 
diminuhin^  ttKicbien-'  daL&rietf  and  shortenini:  tehooUtensu^  t«>  :wvaiv  ux>u<?y  ixn:  tbk» 
pozpoae  u  doabcfdL  Forty-three  new  "Khool-hiMijse^  have  heen  opeiwd  durtu^  the 
jcmr,  besfies  vhkh  many  idboob  hare  been  sapplxed  with  fnmttoie  aod  iwcetsiHtfy 


COLORED    SCZ0OLS. 

Xo  reftort  has  been  receiTcd  from  any  eoloffed  schools  ootside  of  Badtinicwv  City. 

pmiBEtuBaoprraw 

The  j^ty^taB  of  the  sehools  has  been  retarded  by  a  decrease  in  the  amounts  leeeired 
from  the  State  9ch*jol-tax«  and  by  the  apportioninj^  of  that  fund  aecoidiii^  to  the  old 
censos  of  l^).  Thus  Alleghany  Coont^.  edoeatinie  7.(M>  difl^sxent  pu|ul3»  received  but 
$16,^35  Gfx,  while  Anne  AmndeL  edncatin^i:  about  ^J^OO  pupiU,  received  ^la.iKXU  This 
Boorce  ot  embarrassment,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  removed  another  year^  as  the  State  school* 
tax  will  he  apportioned  by  the  census  of  1S70. 

In  some  coanti«3S  troubles  have  arisen  from  a  want  of  co^>peratiou  on  the  part  of 
county  commiwioners  where  the  necessities  of  the  schools  demanded  a  ineater  tax  thau 
10  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Further,  individual  schools  have  sufieiVil  from  ^real 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  pupils — an  evil  demanding  immediate  remedy — bv  reduction 
in  teachers'  salaries,  causing  in  many  instances  the  resignation  of  good  teachers  and 
by  the  shortening  of  the  school  year'to  three  terms,  in  place  of  four  as  orderetl  by  the 
law.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  Maryland  has  a  good  school  law,  the  prac* 
tical  application  of  that  law  in  the  estabUshmeut  of  schools,  in  every  district,  is  yet  in 
its  infancy. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 
Date  of  superintendenVs  report,  February  17, 1871. 

GENERAL  VnSW  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

No  important  change  was  made  m  the  system  of  city  schools  during  the  year  ending 
Septemljer  30, 1?70.  The  grade  is  carefully  preservcd/and  n^asonable  advancement  has 
been  made  by  the  schools  generally.  The  report  shows  that  there  were,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1^1, 102  day  schools  for  white  children,  including  1  etdleg^s  )i  high  m^lunds^ 
37  grammar  schools,  60  primary  schools  and  2  unclassilled  schoiUs,  with  oil  t«MH'hers, 
and  21,7d5  pupils.  Besides  these  were  6  evening  schools  for  white  sohohirs,  with  )M 
teachers,  and  1,135  pnpils;  and  13  schools,  for  colored  children,  with  Its  t«^ohors,  and 
1,743  pnpils;  making  a  total  of  1'21  schools,  571  teachers,  and  24,073  scholars,  or  an  iu* 
crease  over  the  preceding  year  of  2  schools  and  760  teachers. 

BALTIMORE  CITT  CX>LLEOE. 

This  institution  is  still  without  suitable  accommodations,  but  it  is  confldeutly  hoped 
that  a  building  will  soon  be  furnished.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  ou  tho  roll 
Kovember  20,  ld70,  was  313. 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  Baltimore  female  high  schools  maintain  their  former  popularity.  In  tho  twenty 
years  sii.ce  they  have  been  established  upward  of  a  thousand  young  ladies  have  com* 
pleted  the  prescriled  course  of  study,  and  many  of  these  aro  now  successful  teaohora 
in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  number  of  pnpils  on  tho  roll  Novem- 
ber 20,  1870,  was,  Eastern  High  l^hool,  349;  Western  Female  High  School,  4dU. 

STANDARD  OF  ADMISSION. 

It  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  fixed  standard  of  admission,  and  every  effort  is  moilo 
to  withstand  the  tendency  to  lower  it,  caused  mainly  by  the  nusiety  of  parents  to  ha\  o 
their  children  enter  these  schools  at  as  early  a  pericd  as  possible. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  grammar  sehools  are  in  good  working  condition,  and  notwithstanding  the 
additional  requirements  put  upon  pupils,  the  results  ore  Yory  satisfactory.    There  it  a 
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disposition  to  regard  these  schools  as  a  mere  source  of  snpply  for  the  high  schools,  and 
the  status  of  grammar-school  teachers  depends  greatly  upon  the  number  of  candidates 
they  furnish  to  the  higher  institutions.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  scholars 
step  immediately  into  the  active  duties  of  life  from  the  grammar  schools,  and  they 
should  provide  such  a  course  of  study  and  such  instniction  as  tends  to  produce  self- 
reliance  and  correct  habits  of  thought.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roil  November 
20, 1870,  was,  female  grammar  school,  4,290 ;  male  grammar  school,  3,952. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  made  good  progress  in  many  rospcNcts,  and  there  is  reason  to 
anticipate  wholesome  improvement  in  the  methods  or  teaching.  The  number  of  pupils 
November  20,  was,  male  primary,  4,738;  female  primary,  6,621. 

EVEKINO  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  at  evening  is  not  in  all  respocts  satisfactory. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  these  schools  there  has  been  an  increase  of  two  schools  and  122  scholars  over  the 
last  year. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal  State  Normal  Si^iool,  President  State  Board  qf  School  Com" 

miaaioners, 

COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 


County. 


Examiner. 


Post-office. 


Alleghany 

Anne  Arundel  . 

Baltimore 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester  . . . . 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery . . . 
Prince  George's 
Queen  Anne^. . 

Somerset 

St  Mary's 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Baltimore  City. 


George  G.  McKay 

William  H.Perveil.... 

Dr.  Samuel  Kepler 

Richard  Stanforth 

Rev.  George  P.  Beaven 

J.  M.  Newson 

Rev.  John  Squier 

George  M.  Lloyd 

Dr.  James  L.  Bryan..., 

John  W.Page 

Robert  Henry 

S.  K.Dashiell 

Howard  Meeks 

James  Anderson 

Dr.  M.  J.  Stone. 

James  W.  Thompson. .. 

W.  Edgar  Jones 

Dr.  James  Bunting 

Alexander  Chaplain 

P.  A.  Witmer 

John  W.  Dougherty . . . . 

Irving  Spence 

W.  R.Creery 


Cumberland. 

Annapolis. 

Towsontown. 

Huntington. 

Hillsborough. 

Westminster. 

Port  Deposit. 

Port  Tobacco. 

Cambridge. 

lYederick. 

Abingdon. 

32  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore. 

Edesvillo. 

Rockville. 

Aquasco. 

Centre  ville. 

Princess  Anne. 

Chaptico. 

Easton. 

Haters  town. 

Salisbury. 

Snow  Hill. 

Baltimore. 


:^ljt 


ihi  pmtr  l!Ca 

Por<nl«3«iLriih<*d  SaJ»e«i«i?<if  IfT^ V4NT.^M 

Kianlier  of  poscm^  in  the  Sitaz^.  m>e  t*>  fiftwm.  Mjij  K  IStfc"* *  t?*  I .  <XSJ? 

KninbeT  of  Kvviis  and  c-it3(C^ -  ^ * *  ^V 

Kmnhercf  pclihc  sfiiwiils «..«««.«.x«««^  ^n^i^ 

Kmnber  of  diffn^est  '|>««bi»  «m|»loyif>a  «ti(MclNTf& .«.« 7\U>^ 

Wbole  xinmberof  ficboiar»s»csiaiiig «...«...%»»»«%  l^lTx^-^ 

Aven^TP  snendsDCie l^V^WS 

Areragie  k«D|!tli  cif  jmhlic  schools.  ^  monili^  c>  <Uy». 

Xniclier  that  have  Rufwtd  fS  or  morr  j^i- papil « :!>^l 

Nnmber  of  hi^  acbool* * **««.*  ^tV 

Eetimai^  au^'udaDce  at  pnrat^  wbooU li^?>l<^ 

Aggre^aXe  expended  ofD  public  sclxKtls  aloiK",  cxclnsivc  of  ix^i^Mitnit  *M«^ 

erect ingschool-hoTiJ^si.  mad  ft«rficliooVhoo1» •  #^J^M^5^K  W 

Amoam  paid  for  erecting  aad  repairing  8cboo)>b4>n$(<« l»t\^f  W  ^ 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  para  privat«^  wbooU «  4?^  f^l  1^ 

IX>W  RATES  OF  SCHOOL  ATTKNDAXCK. 

From  an  examination  oCtlie  school  register*  in  the  sewral  totrn*  t  hftN*^  vUil^^K  n^d 
from  the  returns  made  bv  the  school  committoes  thf\M«gho«t  the  8t4i1e«  \  urn  i»wv|vHii<hI 
at  the  low  rates  of  attendance  at  school  to  the  whole  nun^lHT  of  chihhvu  \h>I>xivu  Om^ 
and  fifteen  years  of  ace.  The  nnml»er  of  children  of  this  agi^  in  the  Stult^  in  lr*iA^  *M 
was  reportcll  to  be  271,052,  and  the  mean  averagt^  attendanotu^f  thiVM'  at  publio  m^h^Mvln 
1W,713,  being  a  ratio  of  only  74  per  cent. 

The  "ratio  of  attendance*''  in  seventy  of  the  thme  hnnditnl  nml  thirt\»rtvt*  towwn  nl 
the  State  is  very  good,  being  t<5  per  cent,  and  npwanl,  which  U  as  hljii*  as  c<u»h\  i^mi  - 
Bonably  be  expected,  considering  all  circumstanctvi.  In  m>me  It  is  nuioh  l\i|t)ttM\  and 
wonld'bc  increased  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  nearly  every  case,  wen*  th«*  niimlxM'  ol'thiMH^ 
attending  private  schools  and  academies  taken  into  the  account.  In  manv  ttie  niunWi* 
of  the  habitnally  idle  and  attending  no  school  must  ho  comimrativoly  lnsi|tiil()eant| 
were  it  not  that  even  one  such  child  threatens  to  l»ecomo  anolemontof  evil  toTho  IhmI^  ■ 
politic. 

NOTICEABLE  DIFFERENCE  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  DIFFRUKNT  rOl'NTIKK. 

There  is  a  great  diflference  in  this  respect  in  the  different  count h^,  tho  ratio  l»elnjj 
78,36  per  cent,  in  Middlesex,  and  nearly  that  in  several  other  eountUm,  while  hi  I'^swev 
it  is  only  66.70  per  cent.  In  ** average  attendance"  Kssex  County  st amis  v»M\v  loN\, 
Berkshire  only  being  lower.  This  "ratio"  is  much  hiwer  in  the  elMes  thiiu  In  ti»wun. 
There  arc  but  two  towns  in  the  Static  that  rank  lower  than  Haleui,  ami  six  lower  than 
Lawrence;  andtherankof  Nowburyportaudof  Lynn  Is  but  little  better.  It  IsdinitMlH 
to  understand  why,  in  two  cities  so  nearly  alike  as  Lowell  un<l  Lawreru'c,  the  •'nvernut* 
attendance"  in  the  former  should  bo  74.61  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  54.116  iM»r  cent. » or 
why  in  New  Bedford  it  should  bo  ^5.96  per  cent.  an<l  in  Halein  niily  4U.Hi)  ner  cent. 
The  difference  between  the  number  of  those  attending  Neparatt^  ('atholle  Nehmils  In  the 
two  former  cities,  and  of  private  schools  in  tho  ttso  latter,  is  not  Nunielent  to  niiihe 
much  diflerence  in  the  comparison. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  thought,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  largo  amount  nxpeiidiMl  Utv 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  our  State,  so  large  a  proportion  ofehlhlh'ti  of 
school  ugc  fail  to  reap  tuc  advantage  of  this,  and  grow  n]>  in  conijiaratlve  Ignoninet*, 

COMPULSORY  iJiW  NOT  KNKOKCKD. 

It  is  true  we  have  a  compulsory  law,  with  sufficient  penalties,  If  It  wern  mUt$ttA\ 
but  in  many  towns  it  is  not  only  never  cnforce^l,  but  no  diMiH)Nlflon  to  I'Mfoieit  H  Is 
shown.  S.iys  General  Oliver,  whose  experience  and  observation  dtr  two  yfurn  us  ii 
State  constable,  specially  delegate<l  to  see  to  the  enfon'«?me»t  of  tills  li*w,  were  stieli 
that  he  knows  whereof  Tlie  affirms : 

*•  Nobody  loijks  after  it — neither  town  antboritif^,  nor  s^'ImmiI  comrnHtees,  nor  Utt'til 
police — and  the  large  cities  and  many  of  the  t*jwns  of  the  Ktat^i  are  full  of  iMi«Mbool«td 

*A11  have  made  ndams  except  four  towns  iuctfrptfruiM  si  tiMf  Issi  m'tmlUm. 
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• 
children,  vagabondizing  abont  the  streets  and  growing  np  in  ignorance  and  to  a 
heritage  of  sin.  The  mills  all  over  the  State,  the  shops  in  city  and  town,  are  full  of 
children  deprived  of  their  right  to  such  education  as  will  fit  them  for  the  possibilities 
of  their  after-life,  and  Dobody  thiiika  of  obeying  the  school  laws.  In  fact,  most  persons 
are  ignorant  that  there  is  any  such  law,  so  that  between  those  so  ignorant  and  those 
that  care  for  none  of  these  tmngs,  we  have  uo  right  to  boMt  of  compulsory  education 
in  Massachusetts.'' 

DIFFICULTY  OF  ENFORCIXO   C0MPUU80RY  LAW. 

In  fact,  from  the  experience  of  the  writer  in  attempting  prosecution  to  enforce  the 
school  act  for  factory  children,  an  act  almost  wholly  disregarded,  he  doubt«  whether 
any  law  officer  to  whom  cases  nllght  be  brought  would  bring  action.  It  would  require 
much  courage  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  power  that  sets  the  law  at  defiance.  Wo 
ought  to  stop  boasting  in  Massachusetts,  educationally  at  least,  because  we  are  very 
weak  and  vulnerable  in  that  direction. 

LAW  ENFORCED  IN  CERTAIN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Some  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  have  availed  themselves  of  the  authority 
given  them  by  the  statute,  and  have  appointed  truant  officers,  and  established  **  reform 
schools  '^  to  which  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  who  are  '^  not 
attending  school,  or,  without  any  regular  occupation,  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,'' 
may  be  sent  if  it  is  thought  best,  instead  of  being  fined.  Such  a  school,  for l)oys  only, 
has  been  established  in  Springfield  in  one  wing  of  tlie  alms-house — a  very  objectionable 
place,  for  obvious  reasons — ^and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  suitable  matron.  An  un- 
graded school  has  also  been  established  in  that  city,  where  habitual  truants  who  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  the  reform  school  may  be  kept  under  instruction  until  they  can  return 
to  the  graded  schools.  From  several  visits  to  this  school,  I  Judge  that  it  is  doing  good 
work.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  is  also  the  principal  truant  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  up  all  truants,  and  investigate  the  cases  reported  to  him  from 
the  public  schools.  Havmg  a  female  assistant,  with  whom  he  can  leave  his  school 
when  required  to  do  so,  he  is  able  to  attend  to  such  cases.  When  satisfied  that  one  is 
a  real  truant,  and  that  there  is  no  mode  of  preventing  it,  he  takes  him  to  the  ungraded 
schools  and  keeps  him  until  his  attainments  and  habits  will  allow  of  his  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  graded  school.  If  still  irregular,  the  reform  school  is  pointed  to  as  the  alter- 
native, and  this  is  generally  effective ;  so  there  were  reported  to  be  only  twenty-two 
in  the  reform  school,  some  of  whom  would  have  been  in  jail  if  not  sent  there.  "  The 
result  has  been,"  say  the  committee,  ''  that  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  has  been 
increased  and  made  more  regular." 

HALF-TIME   SCHOOL  AT  INDIAN   ORCHARD. 

"In  my  last  report  I  alluded  to  the  *  half-time  school'  established  at  Indian  Orchard, 
by  the  Springfield  school  committee,  where  the  children  employed  in  the  manufactories 
attend  school  three  hours  each  day  for  forty  weeks,  and  work  in  the  mills  the  rest  of 
the  time.  They  are  paid  full  wages  for  threc-quart«rs  time,  so  that  the  arrangement 
is  satisfactory  to  the  parents.  The  agent  of  the  mill  says,  *  that  where  the  children 
were  before  losing  from  one  to  four  days  per  month,  they  are  now  working  full  time 
during  the  hours  assij^ed  to  labor,  the  school  hours  being  a  real  rest  to  them.'  Ho 
fully  believes  the  hal^time  system  is  practicable,  and,  wherever  adopted,  the  manu- 
fjEu;turer  as  well  as  the  operative  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it." 

FALL  RIVER  SCHOOLS. 

In  Fall  River,  also,  the  effort  to  secure  a  better  attendance  of  all  children  of  school 
age,  and  especially  to  afford  to  those  employed  in  the  factories  the  advantage  of  in- 
struction, has  been  continued  with  excellent  results.  To  the  efficient  labors  of  its  own 
truant  officer  during  the  year  is  attributed  a  decrease  in  truancy  of  about  50  per  cent. 
The  "  factory  school,"  as  the  superintendent  says,  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  Difficulties  which  were  anticipated  have  not 
been  encountered,  and  good  results  unlookcd  for  have  appeared  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  children  in  the  mills  look  forwanl  as  to  a  vacation  to  the  time  of  school, 
as  a  relief  from  the  long  hours  of  labor;  they  take  hold  of  study  with  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm,  and  return  to  their  work  not  only  invigorated  and  refreshed,  but,  carrying 
with  them  school  influence,  are  more  attentive  and  industrious. 

A  class  of  children  is  reached  and  brought  under  moral  influence  here,  that  could  not 
be  reached  in  any  other  way.  The  school  year  comprises  the  fifty-two  weeks,  giving 
thirteen  weeks  to  each  term.  One  fourth  of  the  factory  children  attend  six  hours  a 
day  for  a  term,  the  additional  week  enabling  any  who  need  it  to  make  up  lost  time. 
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and  80  complete  the  period  of  twelve  weeks  rcqnired  by  law,  and  these  receive  from 
the  enperintendent  a  certificate,  without  which  they  conld  not  again  he  employed  in 
the  factory.  As  three-fourths  of  the  children  are  constantly  at  work,  there  is  uo  lack 
of  such  help,  and  the  families  where  there  are  three  or  four  children  of  school  a^e  lose 
the  wages  of  but  one  at  a  time.  The  prominent  features  of  this  system  are  admirable, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  in  largo  manufacturing  cities.  During  the  year  1869,  the  whole 
number  reported  as  received  fiom  the  mills  was  851,  and  the  average  number  in  school 
each  term  was  212.  This  excellent  arrangement  meets  the  wants  of  this  class  of 
children  in  tbat  city  very  well. 

The  report  of  the  board  stated  that  bv  the  present  law  attendance  at  school  for  three 
months  in  each  year  is  rendered  commusory  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen,  except  in  certain  0|)ecial  cases,  while  the  towns  are  required  to  maintain 
their  schools  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

The  board  recommend  that  the  statute  be  changed  so  as  to  require  attendance  for 
the  whole  period,  at  least,  during  which  schools  are  required  to  be  maintained,  believ- 
ing that  attendance  upon  the  schools  should  bo  compulsory  for  the  child  for  the  same 
term  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  school  is  compulsory  for  the  tax-payer. 

FAITHFm^'ESS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

"The  greatmajority  of  school-committee  men,  to  whom  by  statute  the  supervision  of 
our  schools  is  confided,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  discharge  this  duty  very  imper- 
fectly. There  are  very  few  men  in  any  community  who  can  afford  to  devote  the  time 
and  labor  which  this  service  requires  for  the  paltry  sum  of,  "  in  cities  $1,  and  in  towns 
$1  50  a  day,  for  tho  time  they  are  actually  emploved  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
office  "  ns  members  of  the  school  committee ;  for  this  is  all  that  they  can  receive,  unless, 
as  is  seldom  the  case,  except  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  additional  compensation  is 
expressly  allowed  them.  It  gives  me  g^eat  pleasure  to  sav  that,  from  an  examination 
of  the  school  registers,  from  the  statements  ot  teachers,  and  in  other  ways,  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  duty  is  very  faithfully  discharged,  and  w  ith  most  excellent  results,  by  the 
school  committees,  or  some  portion  of  them,  in  numerous  towns  of  the  State.  Where  it 
is  not,  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected.  ^(A  school,'  says  Everett,  *  is  not  a  clock, 
which  you  can  wind  up  ana  then  leave  it  to  go  of  itself.'  Our  railroads  and  factories 
require  some  directing,  controlling,  and  constantly  supervising  mind  for  their  highest 
efficiency  ;  and  do  not  our  schools  need  the  same  f 

LOCAL  SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

"  To  meet  this  wceat  want,  eleven  of  the  fifteen  cities  in  our  State,  and  numerous  large 
towns,  have  avaued  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  statute  and  elected  school 
superintendents  who  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  this  work  of  supervision. 
1  have  visited  all  or  nearly  all  these  towns  and  cities,  and  several  of  them  frequently, 
and  can  bear  my  decided  testimony  to  the  great  benefit  that  has  thus  resulted  to  their 
schools. 

**  How  to  meet  this  great  want  of  a  proper  supervision  of  our  schools  is  the  great 
problem  of  tho  day.  The  more  direct,  frequent,  aud  constant  this  supervision  is, 
when  wisely  and  judiciously  exerted,  tho  more  successful  will  be  the  results.  Hence 
the  employment  of  a  person  possessing  tho  needed  qualifications,  who  shall  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  schools  of  one  town,  is  unquestionably  the  best  thing.  Next  to  this, 
is  for  several  towns,  favorably  located,  to  unite  in  employing  such  a  person,  who  shall 
divide  his  time  among  them  and  be  paid  proi>ortionately  by  them  according  to  the 
time  aud  services  rendered,  and  this  they  are  authorized  to  do  by  the  special  enact- 
ment of  the  last  legislature.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  county  or  district  superintend- 
ents can  be  appointed  and  adequately  remuuenited  for  their  services  by  the  State, 
counties,  or  towns,  this,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be  very  desirable.  ^ 

GENERAL  DISSATISFACTION  AT  REPEALING  THE  ACT  ABOLISHING  THE  SCHOOL-DISTRICT 

SYSTEM. 

"  I  have  found,  with  scarcely  an  exception  in  the  towns  visited  by  me,  a  general  and 
strong  dissatisfaction  among  those  most  familiar  with  and  interested  in  the  schools, 
at  the  action  of  the  last  legislature  in  virtually  repealing  the  act  of  the  previous  year, 
whereby  the  school-district  system  was  abolished.  That  act  was  passed  with  such 
unanimity  by  the  legislature  of  1869,  there  being  but  nine  votes  in  opposition  to  it  in 
the  house  of  represesentatives  and  none  in  the  senate,  that  the  people  generallr 
regarded  it  as  a  finality,  and  the  towns  that  had  not  previously  voluntarily  alK>lishe& 
the  syst^ini  were,  with  few  exceptions,  making  arrangements  to  comply  with  the  act. 
The  great  majority  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  St-ate  rejoiced  that  by 
this  act  of  abolishment  a  simple,  uniform,  aud  effective  s^'stem  was  created,  aud  were 
greatly  8urx)rised  that  the  legislature  of  the  succeediug  year  authorized  towns  to 
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re-establish  the  district  system  *  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  present 
and  voting  thereon/  "    Evidence  of  Improvement. 

The  school-vear  of  186d-70  has  furnished  gratifying  evidence  of  improvement  and 
progress.  The  amount  expended  in  1869  for  erecting  school-houses  is  reported  to 
iiavo  been  $1,453,307,  and  for  repairing,  &c.,  |315,411 ;  and  the  estimated  value  of  all 
the  public  scnool-houses  in  the  Stat«,  Januarv,  1870,  was  $13,612^71.  Of  this  amount 
Suffolk  County  expended,  for  erecting  school-honses  $384,000,  (all  this  was  expended  by 
Boston ;)  Essex  County,  $376,000;  Middlesex  County,  $251,000,  and  Worcester  County, 
$181,000. 

TEACHERS^  INSTITUTES. 

Seven  teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  different  portions  of  the  State, 
lasting  generally  five  days  each.  A  day  institute  was  also  held  at  Newbuiyport  as 
an  experiment,  which  was  so  successful  as  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  frequently 
holding  short  institutes  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  two  days,  which  might  be 
conducted  by  the  agent,  with  such  special  assistance  as  particular  localities  might 
render  desirable.  '*  This  would  be  attended  with  much  loss  expense,  and  would  not 
nnduly  tax  the  hospitalities  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  held.  It  seems  to 
me  desirable  to  modify,  in  some  way,  our  system  of  institute  work.  It  has  been  the 
same,  essentially,  since  it  was  commenced  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  at  the  fii-st  insti- 
tute, held  in  1845. 

''  There  have  been  some  modifications  of  the  original  act  authorizing  the  holding  of 
institutes,  in  respect  to  the  length  of  time  they  should  be  held  and  the  minimum 
number  that  must  justify  the  holding  of  them.  It  has  been  customary  for  many  years, 
if  not  during  this  whole  period,  for  the  people  of  the  towns  in  which  they  have  been 
hoJd  to  extend  their  hospitalities  to  the  teachers  in  attendance.  This  kindness,  so  far 
as  my  observation  enables  me  to  judge,  has  been  very  cheerfully  rendered  ;  stili,  it  is, 
when  extended  for  a  whole  week,  too  severe  a  tax  to  impose  upon  any  people,  and  in 
making  preliminary'^  arrangements  for  holding  institutes,  I  shrink  from  intimating  the 
expectations  of  free  entertainment.  Yet^  without  it,  the  attendance  would  be  seriously 
lessened ;  for  many  lady  teachers,  especially  from  the  rural  towns  where  {heir  wages 
are  so  small,  cannot  well  afford  the  expense  that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  them." 

The  institutes  held  during  the  year  are  reported  satisfactory,  and  seem  to  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  citizens.  The  institutes  were  advertised  as 
usual.  Mauy  of  the  towns  adjoining  those  where  they  were  to  be  held  were  previously 
visited  by  the  agent  to  awaken  an  interest  in  them,  and  in  each  case  circular  Ictt-ers 
were  sent  by  the  agent  to  the  chainueu  of  the  school  committees  in  about  twenty  towns. 
The  exercises  of  the  day  sessions  were  frequently  attended  by  many  of  the  citizens,  and 
nearly  every  evening  lecture,  which  was  usually  followed  by  readings,  was  numerously 
attended,  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  when  the  character  of  the  institute 
became  better  known.  At  two  institutes,  one  in  Beverly  and  the  other  in  Natick,  by 
actual  count,  a  thousand,  or  more  citizens  were  present.  Teaching  exercises  and  lec- 
tures at  the  day  sessions  were  given  at  all  the  institutes. 

IMPROVEBiENT  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  the  normal  schools  are  better  schools  to-dav  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  Their  drill  is  more  thorough,  and  there  is  a  more  complete  adapta- 
tion of  the  instniction  given,  and  especially  of  the  method  employed  in  giving  it,  to 
the  true  objects  of  such  a  school. 

Although  the  number  of  graduates  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  in  the  commonwealth,  still  their  infiuence  upon  the  public  schools  is  every- 
where manifest.  Furnishing  better  models,  they  have  raised  the  standard  and  im- 
proved the  methods  of  teaching.  By  their  professional  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to 
their  calling  they  have  inspired  the  great  body  of  teachers  with  a  like  spirit,  and 
aroused  them  to  earnest  eftbrts  for  improvement  in  their  work.  In  this  way,  through 
the  example  and  influence  of  their  graduates,  the  normal  schools  have  performed  a 
service  of  the  highest  value  to  the  public  schools,  but  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
tables  or  statistics. 

During  the  last  ten  years  six  months  have  been  added  to  the  length  of  the  regular 
course  of  study,  it  being  two  years  inst<$ad  of  one  year  and  a  half,  and  the  course  of 
study  has  been  enlarged  to  suit  this  change. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

**  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  two  years  ago,  to  make  provision  for  an  addi- 
tional and  voluntary  course  of  study  of  two  years,  was  an*  important  step  of  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  Already,  in  each  of  these  schools,  classes  in  the  higher  course 
have  been  formed,  chiefly  from  former  graduates,  who  have  learned  from  their  expe- 
rience in  teaching  the  value  of  a  more  advanced  scholarship,  and  the  necessary  inst  ractors 
have  been  employed.    Others  will  be  secured  as  the  necessities  of  the  course  lequire. 
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"  Ab  is  well  known  to  the  board,  I  have  from  the  be^nning  been  an  cameet  aclviKate 
of  this  higher  oonrse,  as  one  means  of  meeting  the  rapidlrgntwiugtlemaud  for  teachers 
of  a  thorough  normal  training,  and  also  of  a  grade  of  scholarship  sui>erior  to  that 
which  the  normal  schools  had  hitherto  been  able  to  give.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
it  is,  to-day,  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  female  teachers  of  thi«  class.*' 

When  the  work  of  the  whole*  number  is  completed — and  it  should  be  done  in  the 
present  year — the  several  normal  school  buildings  will  be  ca|Kib1o  of  accommiHlatiug 
uom  780  to  800  pupils;  and  nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  tilling  them  when  tho 
contemplated  arrangements  shall  be  completed  for  furnishing  the  pupils  witli  suitablo 
boardini^places  at  reasonable  rates.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the  four  schools 
in  1869-70  was  171.    The  whole  number  attending  was  716. 

Three  of  the  normal  schools  were  established  in  1839  aud  1840,  when  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  commonwealth  between  the  ages  of  Qvo  aud  fifteen  years  was  133,060. 
The  fourth  school  was  established  at  Salem  in  1854,  when  the  number  of  such  iHsrsons 
had  risen  to  206,628. 

''From  a  comparison  of  the  rate  of  increase,  as  indicated  by  these  several  uu miters, 
with  the  proposed  enlargement  of  tho  normal  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
whole  work  is  finished  tne  capacity  to  educate  trained  teachers  has  hardly  kent  jmico 
with  the  increase  of  population.  And  when  we  take  into  tho  account  tho  fact  that  tho 
demand  for  such  teaciiers  is  a  hundred-fold  greater  to-day  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  disagreeable  fact  that  wo  have  been  losing  ground,  im- 
perceptibly indeed,  but  rapidly,  in  this  most  important  matter.  Meanwhile  other 
States  and  countries  have  been  vigorously  moving  forward.'' 

**■  I  am  fully  convinced,  after  many  years  of  observation  aud  inquiry,  that  the  several 
enactments  relating  to  the  school  age,  length  of  school  duration,  truancy,  aud  kiudnnl 
subjects,  are  ill-adapted  to  their  purpose,  discordant,  and  incapable  of  execution,  and, 
therefore,  need  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  to  which  ample  time  aud  thought 
should  be  given.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  tho  present  legislature  be 
requested  to  pass  a  resolution  directing  the  board  of  educatiou,  or  such  otLor  compe- 
tent  body  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  to  take  into  consideration  all  existing  laws  rela- 
ting to  school  attendance,  truancy,  absenteeism,  and  tho  employment  of  children  iu 
manufacturing  establishments;  and  inquire  what  alterations  and  amotidmeuts  are 
needed  to  combine  said  enactments  into  a  uniform,  consistent,  and  efficient  code, 
adapted  to  the  present  views  and  wants  of  the  public,  aud  to  rex)ort  tho  some,  with 
tho  reasons  therefor,  to  tho  next  legislature." 

AGENTS  OF  THE  BO.UID  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  1850  tho  legislature  made  tho  first  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  the  board  for  the 
employment  of  agents.  Six  agents  were  employed  to  visit  the  towns  in  tho  earlv  sum- 
mer, among  whom  were  Professor  8.  8.  Greene,  now  of  Brown  University,  and  Hon. 
N.  P.  Banks.  The  secretary  of  the  board,  Dr.  Sears,  reported  that  these  agents  "  were 
welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the  people  of  the  towns  they  visitml." 

APPROVED  DY  GOVERNOR  BOUTWELL. 

Writing  in  1860,  Governor  Boutwell  says :  "  Tho  experience  of  tho  entire  period 
(from  1850  to  1860)  demonstrates  the  utility  of  tho  work  performed.  Tho  coHt  of  the 
agency  is  many  times  saved  to  the  people  every  year  in  the  value  of  tho  advice  which 
the  agents  are  able  to  give  to  teachers,  school  committees,  and  building  committees.^' 

APPROVAL  SUSTAINED. 

The  secretary  expresses  the  opinion  that  *^  the  experience  of  another  ten  years  has 
6er\'ed  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  opinions  thus  expressed  as  to  tho  value  of  the 
agency.  My  own  views  of  the  value  of  the  existing  agency,  especially  as  related  to  a 
more  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools,  have  been  often  expressed,  and  need  no 
rei)etitiou  here.  Nevertheless,  I  am  i)ainfully  imx)re8sed  with  its  ina<lcquacy  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  schools. 

^•Wo  have  340  towns  to  be  visited.  Governor  Boutwell  has  well  said,  'that  it  is 
desirable  to  confer  with  the  citizens  of  every  town  as  often  as  once  in  every  twcdve 
mouths.'  And  I  may  add  that  this  is  the  least  possible  amount  of  visitation  which 
should  be  accomi)li8hed.  Very  many  of  the  towns  would  be  gn^atly  benefited  by 
repeated  visits  in  a  single  year.  When  jars  and  difficulties  occur,  when  existing  organ- 
izations are  to  be  modifietl  or  wholly  changed,  when  school-houses  are  to  be  built,  wlieu 
new  branches  are  required  to  be  taught,  as  was  done  by  the  last  legislature  in  roHpi*ct 
to  drawing,  tho  repeated  presence  of  an  exj>erienced  and  competent  educator  who  will 
command  confidence  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  1>oard,  to  heal  divisions,  to 
X>oint  out  the  most  judicious  methods  of  procedure,  and  to  save  from  'expensive  aud 
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■ 

pernicious  mistakes/  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  service.  Now  it  is  impossible  for 
a  single  agent,  in  addition  to  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  teachers'  institutes,  to 
roach,  even  with  single  visits,  more  than  one-third  of  the  towns  in  a  single  year,  or 
the  whole  number  in  the  period  of  three  years. 

INCREASED  NUMBER  OF  AGENTS  RECOMBfENDED. 

**  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  board  ask  for  an  additional  appropriation 
which  will  enable  the  board  to  employ  such  a  number  of  asents  as  may,  in  their  judg- 
ment, be  wisely  employed  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth?' 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Respecting  the  results  accomplished  by  the  school  fund,  the  secretaiy  remarks  that 
it  has  established  and  sustained  for  thirty  years  the  State  normal  schools,  unsurpassed 
in  excellence  by  any  in  the  country,  from  which  thousands  of  trained  teachers  have 
gone  forth,  who  have  done,  and  are  now  doing,  a  great  and  good  work  in  the  schools 
of  all  our  cities  and  towns ;  it  has  maintained,  for  twenty-five  years,  an  annual  series 
of  teachers'  institutes — those  brief  normal  schools — by  means  of  which  vast  numbers 
of  teachers  have  been  guided,  instructed,  and  stimulated  in  their  work,  and  the  com- 
munity has  been  aroused  to  higher  and  better-directed  efforts  for  the  education  of  its 
youth ;  it  has  supported  the  board  of  education  in  all  the  departments  of  its  action, 
printed  and  circulated  its  annual  reports,  and  sent  its  agents  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  State;  by  its  annual  distribution  it  has  served  in  some  measure  to 
relievo  the  smaller  towns  from  the  heavy  burdens  which  the  support  of  their  schools 
impose<l,  and  at  the  same  time  has  stimulat-ed  to  greater  exertions,  so  that  the  amount 
raised  by  taxation  in  this  beha]f  has  risen  from  $465,228  in  1837,  to  $3,125,033  in  1870 ; 
it  has,  moreover,  secured  annual  and  complete  statistical  returns  and  general  reports 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  its  schools  from  every  t^wn  in  the  commonwealth. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  school  fund  touches  the  various  educational  forces  of  the  State,  and 
is  to  all  a  life-giving  power. 

TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 

"  The  legislature  of  1870  provided  that '  any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and 
town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make  provision  for 
giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee.' 
The  law  has  been  cordially  welcomed  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  It  evi- 
dently met  a  want  felt,  if  not  acknowledged. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

"That  portion  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing 
has  called  forth  a  degree  of  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  altogether  beyond  my 
expectation.  In  many  of  the  cities  large  classes  have  been  formed,  and  are  now 
instnicted  in  evening  schools  composed  or  persons  (mostly  mechanics)  of  all  ages  from 
fifteen  to  fifty,  and  the  progress  or  attainment  has  thus  far  given  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion alike  to  the  pupils  aud  instructors,  and  fully  justified  the  expenditures  made. 

*•  Large  classes  have  been  formed  in  Springfield.  Worcester,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Salem,  Taunton,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River;  and  in  other  cities  the 
matter  has  been  favorably  considered  and  steps  taken  for  the  formation  of  classes 
during  the  present  season.  The  number  in  attendance  has  been  large,  varying  from 
120  to  over  400.  In  many  instances  more  persons  applied  for  admission  than  tlie  com- 
mittee could  accommodate  with  room,  or  furnish  with  competent  instruction.  Indeed, 
the  small  number  of  properly  qualified  instructors  who  can  be  obtained,  is  the  most 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  classes.  If,  however,  the  demand  for  such 
instructors  shall  continue,  the  pupils  in  our  scientific  school  will,  I  doubt  not,  make 
special  efforts  to  qualify  themselves,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  lack  of  competent 
teachers.'* 

Tlio  report  contains  valuable  papers  and  letters  upon  drawing  by  eminent  professors 
of  the  art.  A  special  paper  upon  this  subject,  written  by  Professor  C.  O.  Thompson, 
of  Worcester,  will  bo  found  amon^  the  papers  accompanying  this  report. 

BOSTON. 

[From  the  annual  report-of  the  Bohool  committeo  of  tho  city  of  Boston,  (1870,)  Loring  Lathrop,  esq.,  chair* 
man  of  tho  board,  and  John  D.  Philbrick,  esq.,  superintendent  of  public  schools.! 

This  report  contains,  in  addition  to  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committ<;e,  the 
two  semi-annual  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  1870,  the  reports  of  prin- 
cipals of  schools  and  of  special  committees  njnm  various  subjects. 
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SUMMAKY  OF  ST  .TISTICSU 

P&pnlaticm  of  the  city.  Uoit«d  Statoa  c^nsiia,  1870 iKM««OI 

Xamber  of  peraons  in  the  city  between  fiv«  and  fi(>«vu  yeMU  of  «f^  May 

1,  1*70 40,  *U 

Xumbf  r  of  di8trict«  into  which  the  schools  are  groupetl  for  8up«^rvi»iou . .  ^ 

Xiimberof  high  schools 5 

Increase  for  the  year 1 

Number  of  grammar  schools M 

Increase  for  the  year H 

Number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls Ch^ 

Increase  for  the  year 10 

Nomberof  schools  for  licensed  minors Si 

Number  of  schools  for  deaf-mutes 1 

Whole  number  of  day  schools IWt 

Increase  for  the  year'. SM) 

Number  of  evening  schools 11 

Increase  for  the  year 1 

Whole  number  of  day  and  evening  schools • «  37rt 

Number  of  school-bouses  for  high  schools 4 

Number  of  school-houses  for  grammar  schools 30 

Number  of  school-houses  for  primary  schools,  belongiug  to  the  oity,  now 

occupied 07 

The  number  of  seats 18,(H)0 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools 55 

Num1>er  of  male  teachers ^ !U) 

Number  of  female  teachers UA 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  schools 4(MI 

Number  of  male  teachers 70 

Number  of  female  teachers l\W 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  schools • 3tt4 

Number  of  male  teachers 1 

Number  of  female  teachers 323 

Number  of  teachers  in  evening  schools UO 

Number  of  male  teachers 31 

Numlier  of  female  teachers OH 

Whole  number  of  teachers UM) 

AVholo  uuml)er  of  male  teachers IIISI 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers HlH 

Aggregate  increase  for  the  year VJ& 

Average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  day  schools  of  all  gnuli^s 

during  the  year 35,104 

Ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  to  school  popula- 
tion   .70 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  tlio  day  schools 3'^,  4^S3 

Wliole  numl>er  of  pupils  belonging  to  evening  schcNils 3,  tfTiO 

Average  attendance  at  evening  schools H35 

Aggregate  whole  number  belonging  to  day  and  evening  schools 3>5, 414 

W^hole  amount  of  current  expenses  for  all  the  day  and  evening  M;hoo]s, 

and  fmlaricsof  officers f9H7, 412  00 

Expenditures  for  school-houses  and  lots 0I2,«KI7  HO 

Total  expemlitures  for  all  school  purposes \,WJfVA)  40 

Cost  per  scholar,  based  upon  the  average  whole  nnmlier  belonging 2^  07 

WhoU;  amonnt  appropriatefl  by  the  city  council  for  salaries^  and  ordinary 
or  current  expenses  of  schools,  for  the  year  beginning  Kay  1, 1^0. . . .  1«  1 1 1 ,  OTX)  fit) 

ATn::n>ixcE  axd  kxpexditurm. 

The  effect  of  liberal  ami  Jndicioas  expenditnres  of  school  mtmaj  has  l#een  fimtuX  im 
he  v^rr  ^'^c  in  A^^nriog  a  l>etter  average  sUUinAskWtf^  Th«  mhtAfi  tutumni  ttxy^iwUstl 
lot  rh^r  y.zf\i^*c  of  lot*,  and  the  erection  and  zH^^t'um  of  f»ckor»M/nihling^  dftring  iim 
two  finAnciAl  y*i»m  l^jri^W  ami  iaO£>-*70,  was  $X^^^  04.  This  is  rjmnttUftsilAf  twftn 
than  t^io*:  a^  Urge  a  Aum  as  ever  was  before  ezpemled  tnt  the  sanve  obje^rts  witbifi 
two  7rar>.  ThU  ^nm  haif  been  investeil  in  several  noble  mhuiA  edifices  ftn  the  t&tfjmi^ 
oMiSkUi'.n  of  ririmary.  grammar,  and  high  schools. 

If  :.  >  'I'.t-  oriliniry  *-ii>erwes  of  the  scb^ioU  for  the  past  year  we  add  the  fmilmf  fm  n^iw 
ieiior«i'r.r.r..^tf>K^.  thi^  coKtt  per  scholar  is  swelled  to  the  nnpteeedente^l  zmtmni  f4  i^K  Vnni 
XhM  i.^  r-:  ..IrrirLj  noc  the  true  ciMt  per  nithtiAati  lor  th#;  year.  The  increase  in  the  i^hf^tA 
cxpexi.^H?i  LuL«  'Liit  kept  pace  with  the  iocnase  m  the  aoKwai  aoftsally  raised  l«y  taxa* 
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tion  for  ten  years.    The  average  per  cent,  of  the  first  five  years  is  0.14,  while  that  of  the 
last  five  is  a  fraction  over  0.12. 

The  rate  of  salaries  paid  teachers  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  in  most  of 
the  other  cities  of  the  country ;  hut  it  has  not  been  raised  so  much  as  that  of  the  city 
officials  and  employes  generally.  The  annual  cost  of  tuition,  per  scholar,  does  not, 
however,  depend  upon  the  rate  of  salaries  alone.    The  reduction  in  the  number  of  pa- 

Eils  to  a  teacher,  which  has  been  going  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  largely  contri- 
uted  to  the  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar.  With  our  excellent  classification  of  pupils,  and 
our  admirable  accommodations,  each  pupil  having  a  separate  desk  and  chair,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  require  a  considerably  larger  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  than  we 
now  have  in  our  primary  and  grammar  schools.  It  is  believed  the  wise  policy  is  to  pay 
the  teachers  competent  salaries,  and  require  them  to  teach  a  reasonably  large  number 
of  pupils. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  these  schools  great  improvement  is  reported  in  the  classification,  instruction,  and 
discipline  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  bearing  and  influence  of  the  teachers.  A  complete 
"  programme "  of  studies  for  the  several  classes  has  been  introduced,  defining  with 
distinctness  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  teacher,  and  thus  greatly  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  her  instruction  by  providing  a  standard  by  which  lier  work  may  be,  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  tested.  Desks  and  comfortable  seats  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
arm-chairs  in  use  many  years.  The  "  primary  slates,"  most  important  helps  to  progress, 
have  been  introduced.  The  *^  primary  tablets,''  designed  to  facilitate  instructions,  not 
only  in  writing,  but  also  in  most  of  the  otherbranches  taught  in  these  schools,  have  also 
been  introduced.  These  schools,  on  the  whole,  are  doing  very  well ;  visited  at  all  sea- 
sons, without  warning,  by  the  superintendent,  he  finds  few  faults  to  condemn  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellencies  to  admire.  The  singing  is  better  and  better  every  year.  All 
the  pupils  now  begin  to  learn  to  sing  at  the  same  time  that  they  begin  to  learn  to  read. 
It  is  very  evident  that  good  instruction  in  singing  has  helped  to  improve  the  instruc- 
tion in  reading.  The  names  of  two  ladies  are  mentioned,  who  have  lately  produced 
Earticularly  excellent  results  in  reading — Miss  Anna  M.  Stone  and  Miss  Berthia  W. 
Lintz  ;  the  class  of  the  latter  being  taught  by  the  use  of  books  printed  in  Dr.  Leigh's 
pronouncing-type. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  is  vastly  better  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  children  are  not  repressed,  and  made  to  sit  still,  doin^  nothing  but  breathing 
poisonous  air.  They  are  taught  to  sit  and  stand  in  proper  positions.  They  are  kept  in 
pleasant  and  useful  activity.  The  whole  number  of  primary-school  pupils,  14,739 ; 
average  daily  attendance,  13,339 ;  seats  about  18,000  ;  teachers,  324. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  grammar  school-houses  are  so  arranged  that  each  class  is  by  itself;  it  is  taught 
by  a  master  and  a  lady  assistant,  thus  giving  to  the  training  of  those  boys  and  girls 
the  influence  of  both  man  and  woman.  Among  other  improvements,  vocal  culture^ 
physical  training,  and  vocal  gymnastics  have  been  adopted,  as  part  of  the  school 
training  in  these  classes.  Among  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  manage- 
ment ot  these  schools,  the  most  important  was  the  abandonment  of  the  "  double-headed 
system/'  and  placing  each  school  under  the  care  of  one  master,  with  such  assistants  as 
might  be  required. 

In  1866  it  was  provided  that  ^^  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  principal,  both  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, apportioning  their  time  among  the  various  classes  in  such  mannoras  shall  secure 
the  best  interest,  as  far  as  possible,  of  each  pnpil^  throughout  all  the  grades,  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  committees."  In  the  face  of  many  temporary  obstacles,  this 
plan  has  steadily  advanced,  and  before  another  period  of  four  years  shall  have  passed, 
it  is  believed  it  will  i)robably  bo  in  full  operation  throughout  the  city.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  master  was  little  more  than  the  head  teacher,  and 
the  policeman  of  his  school.  To  him  the  knotty  cases  of  discipline  were  referred  by 
his  subordinates ;  but  in  the  matter  of  instruction  his  thoughts  and  labors  were  iu- 
tenselv  concentrated  on  the  finishing-class,  the  class  that  was  to  show  off  on  exhibition 
day ;  leaving  ten  or  fifteen  comparatively  neglected  classes  below,  whose  progress  was 
not  satisfactory. 

It  was  objected  to  the  improved  plan  that  the  standard  of  the  graduating  class  would 
be  lowered,  but  facts  in  abundance  are  now  at  hand  to  prove  this  objection  groundless, 
and  it  is  remarked  that  if  a  master  of  a  grammar  school  is  really  worth  $3,000  a  year, 
the  worst  possible  use  that  can  be  made  of  him  is  to  shut  him  up  in  one  small  ix>om, 
and  keep  him  drilling  a  small  finishing-class. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  was  19,023 ;  the  number  of 
schools,  36 — 10  for  boys,  10  for  girls,  and  16  for  both  ;  number  of  teachers,  males  70, 
females  396—466.    The  cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  was  (21  67. 
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About  7  x)«r  ccnt^  of  tho  papila  of  the  grammar  schools  are  found  in  the  first  doss, 
and  a  little  less  than  30  per  cent,  in  the  sixth  class.  The  number  in  tho  second  class 
is  not  mnch  larger  than  that  in  the  first.  The  avera^  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
not  counting  the  master  s  head  assistants,  is  nearly  4b.  The  annual  cost  of  carrying  or. 
these  schoofi  is  about  $60,000  more  than  it  would  be  if  the  regulations  respecting  the 
number  of  teachers  to  be  employed  were  strictly  carried  out.  The  number  of  scholars 
who  receivMl  the  diploma  of  graduation,  at  the  dose  of  tho  school  year,  July,  1870,  in 
grammar  sdiools  is,  boys,  377 ;  girls,  415 ;  total,  79^ 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  board  has  now  under  its  charge  five  free  pnblic  high  schools ;  and  the 
Boxbury  Latin  school,  although  not  under  the  control  of  the  board,  is  f^eo  to  all  resi* 
dents  of  the  city.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  different  in  its  cbaracter  and  course  of 
study  from  all  the  others,  which  diversity  is  regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
since  secondary  education  has  two  very  distinct  and  well-defined  functions,  namely  : 
1,  ^^  to  servo  as  a  preparation  for  a  liberal  edncation  ;  and  2,  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  elementary  education,  preparatorv  to  some  occupation  or  craft  not  requiring  a  higher 
or  liberal  education  for  its  pursuit.''  ''As  a  matter  of  fact,''  it  is  remarked,  **  wo  find 
that  wherever  edncation  advances,  the  kinds  of  educational  institutions  are  multiplied. 
This  is  the  law  of  educational  progress.  The  city  of  Berlin  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  this  law.  No  city  surpasses  it  in  educational  advantages ;  and  no  city  has  |[reater  vari- 
ety of  educational  institutions,  from  its  peerless  university  down  to  its  kindergarten 
schools.''  '*  If  Boston  is  to  maintain  and  advance  her  position  as  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cating cities  of  the  world,  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is^  to  multiply  the  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  to  meet  the  new  wants  of  advancmg  civilization."  ''  Tho  special 
committee  on  high-school  education  of  boys,  in  their  recent  report,  were  unanimous  in 
recommending  the  modification  of  existing  schools,  especially  the  Latin  school,  rather 
than  the  consolidation  of  this  school  with  the  English  high  school,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested." ''  The  modifications  of  the  Latin  school  course  recommended  and  adopted 
ore,  mainly,  to  make  the  course  even  more  emphatically  liberal  than  it  had  previously 
been ;  to  make  it  a  better  preparatory  school  than  it  had  been,  and  thus  render  it  more 
adequate  as  a  substitute  for  the  college,  and  not  to  turn  it  into  a  technical  school,  or 
to  make  it  a  composite  institution  with  incongruous  functions."  '*  Our  two  great  sec- 
ondary schools  for  boys,  the  Latin  and  the  English  high,  have  long  stood  as  types  of 
the  liberal  and  professional  schools,  respectively.  The  latter  has  not,  however,  been  a 
professional  school  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  it  has  always  had  some  decided  character- 
istics of  liberal  culture,  especially  in  the  scientific  branches ;  while  the  former  has 
adhered  too  closely,  it  is  thought,  to  the  old  routine  of  grammatical  drill,  and  too  much 
neglected  the  claims  of  literary  and  scientific  culture."  **  The  English  high  school  might 
be  rendered  more  strictly  technical  on  the  one  hand,  or  more  liberal  on  the  other,  but 
it  is  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  establish  a  separate  school,  which  should  fill  the 
existiug  gap  in  the  technical  direction  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the  institute 
of  technology." 

girls'  niGH  AND  NOIUdAL  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  two  departments  during  tho  year  ending  August 
31, 1870,  was  26.  The  number  of  different  scholars  registered  was  492;  174  of  whom 
were  received  from  the  public  grammar  schools  of  this  city.  Two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen have  been  discharged.  The  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  459 ;  the 
largest  average  attendance  for  any  one  month  was  459,  in  September ;  and  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year,  431.    Sixty-one  young  ladies  received  diplomas  of  graduation. 

A  new,  elegant,  and  commodious  building  is  almost  completed  for  this  school,  on  an 
open  sunshiny  and  ample  space,  between  Tremont  street  and  Shawmut  avenue.  This 
school  was  founde<l  in  1852  as  a  normal  school,  and  while  the  primary  design  has  not 
been  changed,  it  is  believed  that  less  attention  has  been  devoted  to  preparation  for 
teaching  than  was  desirable.  An  attempt  has  been  ma<le  to  combine  two  dissimilar 
and,  in  some  respects,  incongruous  elements ;  and  so  strongly  was  it  felt  bv  the  com- 
mittee that  the  institution  was  becoming  almost  exclusively  a  high  school,  that  in  1864 
an  order  was  passed  by  the  board  reqniring  those  seniors  who  intend  to  become 
teachers  to  pass  four  weeks  in  visiting,  observing,  and  assisting  in  the  public  schools. 
Whether  the  two  departments  should  be  entirely  separated  is  a  question  which  is  of 
late  receiving  careful  and  deliberate  consideration.  The  school  will  enter  the  new 
bnilding  with  nearly  six  times  as  many  pupils  as  there  were  at  its  opening,  eighteen 
years  ago. 

The  beavey  fund  amounts  to  $2,700.  The  income  is  lent  to  scholars  requiring  assist- 
ance without  interest,  but  with  the  promise  to  return  the  amount,  if  circumstances 
X>ermit,  when  they  obtain  schools. 

LATIX  SCHOOL. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  the  past  year  has  been  227 ;  the  average 
attendance,  214 ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.    The  school  committeei  it  is  stated, 
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liavo  aimed  to  secure,  by  an  honorable  salary,  men  of  talent  in  the  management  of  this 
school.  The  present  head  master  has  been  connected  with  the  school,  as  instructor, 
since  1831.  in  1814  the  salary  of  the  master  was  fixed  at  |2,000  per  annum,  f^reater 
than  that  of  the  pastor  of  the  most  prominent  church  in  the  city.  Changes  have  been 
made  in  the  school  which  in  former  years  would  have  been  regarded  as  innovationSv 
and  a  new  plan  of  work  has  been  adopted,  giving  the  school  a  higher  purpose  and  em- 
bracing in  the  range  and  variety  of  its  stndies  all  that  the  best  schools  of  our  times 
anywhere  offer.  The  purpose  now  is  to  give  thorough  general  culture  to  boys  intend- 
ing to  purtnio  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  preparing  for  professional  life.  The 
snccess  of  this  pressed  plan  is  regarded  somewhat  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  *^  Whether 
the  boys  of  this  city  have  the  physical  stamina  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  high 
scholarship,  and  wuether  they  will  bo  willing  to  apply  themselves  to  the  hard  work 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  plan  of  studv  proposed,  and  thus  keep 
the  institution  where  it  has  always  been,  foremost  among  the  classical  schools  of  this 
country,  and  on  a  par  with  European  schools  of  a  corresponding  grade,  are  questions 
the  future  will  determiue." 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  during  the  year  was  463 ;  they  were  taught  by 
one  head  mast43r,  three  masters,  ten  sub-masters,  and  three  special  teachers.  Some 
changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  study  and  instruction,  which  give  it 
^eater  breadth  and  make  it  more  interesting  and  useful  to  tho  pupils.  One  of  these 
IS,  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  English  language  and  literature,  begun 
when  the  pupils  enters  the  school  and  continued  through  the  three  years  of  his  attend- 
ance. Some  oral,  desultory,  and  incidental  instruction  in  this  department  has  gener- 
ally been  given,  particularly  in  the  last  year,  to  the  first  class;  but  as  there  was  no 
syst-em  adopted,  and  no  special  time  assigned,  the  amount  of  instruction  varied,  was 
al  ways  inadequate,  and  was  often  entirely  crowded  out.  Instruction  in  this  department 
has  now  been  systematized,  with  a  t'CXt-Dook  and  a  regular  course  of  stndies  and  lec- 
tures for  each  year,  and  the  result  thus  far  has  been  very  favorable.  For  several  years 
tho  number  leaving  tho  school  without  completing  the  course  has  been  gradually 
diminishing.  Bat  tlirce  boys  have  left  from  the  first  class  during  the  year,  and  those 
from  the  second  division ;  from  the  first  division  not  a  boy  has  left,  and  this,  it  is 
believed,  is  an  unprecedented  fact  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  nnmber  attending  the  school  the  past  year  was  361,  of  whom  61,  the  whole  of 
the  first  class^  after  a  thorough  examination,  received  diplomas  and  graduated  at  the 
annual  exhibition  in  July  last. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

was  established  by  the  town  of  Dorchester  in  1852,  and  has  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  usefulness.  It  has  prepared  many  young  men  for  college  and  many  more 
ladies  as  teachers.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pupils  were  registered  during  the 
year,  while  the  average  whole  number  was  106.  Of  these,  70  were  girls  and  36  were 
boys.  The  average  attendance  was  101,  or  95  per  cent.  It  was  established  as  an  ordi- 
nary town  high  school  for  both  sexes,  in  which  boys  are  fitted  for  college,  and  in 
which  both  boys  and  girls  are  instructed  in  the  higher  branches.  Its  programme, 
therefore,  has  always  included  a  classical  course,  as  well  as  the  usual  routine  of 
French,  German,  mathematics,  and  tho  sciences.  Its  regular  course  is  completed  in 
three  years,  but  a  fourth  year's  study  is  provided  for  those  who  desire  to  continue 
longer,  and  diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  are  graduated  in  each  course. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  during  the  last  year  were  more  largely  attended  and  more  successful 
than  they  were  during  the  preceding  year.  An  evening  school  was  cstablishol  in  the 
primary  school-house  in  Harrison  avenue,  where  the  nigher  branches  were  taught. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  142 ;  the  average  attendance,  83.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  at  evening  schools,  exclusive  of  the  evening  high  school,  was 
3,2o0;  average  attendance,  835;  number  of  teachers,  103. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MLNORS. 

There  are  two  schools  of  this  description,  one  in  North  Margin  street,  and  one  in 
East  Street  Place.  The  average  number  belonging  during  the  lost  half  year  was  81 ; 
and  the  average  attendance  was  68.  The  sessions  are  kept  two  hours  in  the  morning 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  boys  who  attend  arc  chiefly  occupied,  out  (3 
school  hours,  as  newsboys  and  bootblacks;  the  former  attend  at  the'iuoniing  sessions, 
and  the  latter  at  the  afternoon  sessions.    It  is  very  noticeable  that  since  tho  establish- 
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meat  of  those  schools  there  has  heen  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  appoorauce 
and  manners  of  the  boys  vrho  attend  them. 

SCHOOL    FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

This  school  was  opened  in  September,  1869.  It  is  located  at  No.  11  Pcmborton 
Square.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  lost  half-year  was 
33.  The  school  is  taught  by  a  lady  principal  and  three  lady  assistants.  The  system 
of  instruction  pursued  is  that  of  artificial  articulation  and  reading  of  the  lip$.  This  is  the 
same  method  employed  at  the  Clark  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Northampton.  The 
teachers  are  working  with  extraordinary  patience  and  earnestness,  and  the  results  of 
their  instruction  have  exceeded  expectation.  Still,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will  not 
be  found  necessary  at  least  to  supplement  the  method  here  used  by  others,  which  have 
long  been  employed,  such  as  the  manual  alphabet,  or  the  natural  language  of  signs. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

[From  tho  annual  report  of  the  school  committee.~B.  F.  Tweed,  esq.,  saperlntendent] 

The  schools  are,  ^'as  a  whole,''  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  meaning  that  many  improve- 
ments are  desired.  Increased  school  accommodations,  and  of  a  better  character,  are 
called  for  by  the  school  committee.  The  superintendent  in  his  report  criticises  the 
course  of  study ;  thinks  that  not  enough  attention  is  given  to  reading  j  grammar,  as 
now  taught,  is  not  of  much  practical  value,  the  great  error  being  the  omission  of  prac- 
tice in  writing ;  geography  has  usurped  more  time  than  properly  belongs  to  it,  in  the 
teaching  of  more  facts  than  can  be  retained  in  the  memory;  history  is  made  uninter- 
esting by  dry  and  unimportant  details  and  dates :  drawing  has  pushed  its  way  into 
the  course  of  studies  through  the  instinct  of  childhood,  which  could  not  be  whipped 
out,  impelling  the  pupil  to  make  pictures  on  his  slate.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some 
other  restless  activity  of  youth  which  now  subjects  the  offender  to  punishment  may 
hereafter  be  found  to  be  in  the  same  category  f  *^  Take  heed  that  ye  offend  not  one  of 
these  little  ones."  In  compliance  with  the  new  law  of  the  State,  a  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing  has  been  established  under  direction  of  the 
committee  on  evening  schools.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  188  and  is  increasing. 
The  school  meet«  a  decided  want.  Although  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools  is  as 
a  whole  satisfactory^  some  of  them  are  crowded,  and  some  which  are  the  best  accom- 
modated have  unskilled  teachers.  The  teacher,  more  than  anything  else,  determines 
the  character  of  the  school,  and  the  idea  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  a  primary 
school  bos  gone  by.  The  younger  the  pupils,  tho  greater  the  call  on  the  teacher  for 
ingenuity  in  imparting  instruction.  In  respect  to  discipline,  while  not  prohibiting  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  in  extreme  cases,  the  committee  believe  its  abuse  to  be  far 
more  detrimental  than  would  be  its  entire  abolition  ;  that  order  should  be  secured  by 
mild  means,  and  that  all  restraint  not  absolutely  needful  should  be  avoided.  To  se- 
cure good  behavior,  the  superintendent  remarks,  teachers  should  first  presume  all 
scholars  to  be  well-disposed;  he  should  not  only  be  Just  and  firm,  but  magnanimous 
and  kind ;  keep  the  children  at  work,  and  relievo  the  tedium  of  it  by  frequent  changes. 
A  new  and  commodious  high-school  building  has  been  completed,  dedicated  with  im« 
IKwing  ceremonies,  and  is  now  occupied.  The  school,  which  was,  for  want  of  room, 
compelled  to  meet  in  different  places,  was  reorganized  in  the  new  building.  A  new 
department  was  added,  embracing  an  English  course  of  three  years  for  the  benefit  of 
such  OS  cannot  remain  long  enou^  to  complete  the  four  years'  course. 

The  evening  schools  were  not  so  well  attended  as  during  the  previous  winter ;  num- 
ber belonging  224,  and  average  attendance  but  91.  Still,  much  good  was  accomx^lished 
by  the  schools,  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  educational  system. 

Population  of  the  city 28,323 

XumlxT  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 6,081 

Number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools 6,137 

Averai^o  attendance 4,582 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes $79,227  15 

FALL  RIVER. 

(From  tlie  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1670.— William  Cornell,  jr.,  cbairmao,  and  V«*Uv*|im 

W.  TewkaUnry,  anperintendent  of  fcboola.] 

Notwithstanding  that  these  schools  have  suffered  somewhat  from  overcrowded  rooma 
and  In  q lien t  changes  of  teachers,  yet  it  is  thought  that  more  and  better  work  has  been 
acconjpliahe<l  than  in  any  previous  year,  owing  to  the  fidelity  and  earnest ness  of  the 
t«a4!h«:r;.  The  teachers  have  formed  a  book  club  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
readir.^  of  scientific  journals  and  other  cdncational  works.  The  discipline  in  the 
•ehooU  has  been  excellent,  and  obtained  without  undue  severity.    The  teachers  aia 
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more  and  more  relying  upon  love  and  kindness  in  goremment,  and  the  greater  varietv 
of  interesting  exercises  in  school  bos  diminished  the  canses  which  led  to  punishment. 
In  the  piimary  schools  a  general  exercise  of  five  or  ten  minutes  in  ^mnastics,  includ- 
ing marching,  sin^ng,  counting,  or  object-teaching,  follows  every  recitation.  The  super- 
intendent says  it  is  ^und  that  Leigh's  phonetic  system  produces  better  readers  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  previously  required. 

STATISTICS  OF  FALL  RIVER  SCHOOLS. 

Population  of  Fall  River,  1870 27,191 

Number  of  children  between  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 5,827 

Number  registered  in  schools • 6,  .'^9 

Average  attendance 3,639 

Number  of  children  registered  in  factory  schools. .- 1)  190 

Amount  expended  for  schools $44,859  49 

LAWRENCE. 

[From  report  of  E.  6.  Hood,  snperinteiidoiit.] 

The  past  year  in  the  schools  has  been  one  of  quiet,  steady  work,  and,  in  general,  sat- 
isfactory progress,  in  all  the  branches  except  those  of  reading  ana  writing.  Too  little 
time,  it  is  thought,  is  given  to  these  all-important  branches,  and  too  much  in  proportion 
to  others — as  intellectual  arithmetic  in  primary  schools.  The  order  has  been  ^ood,  with 
fewer  cases  of  punishment  of  any  kind  than  in  any  previous  year,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars.  Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  all  tne  schools  of  the  city,  the 
elements  of  this  branch,  at  least,  being  regarded  almost  as  necessary  as  is  the  learning 
to  read  and  write.  The  school  board,  at  the  request  of  the  Lawrence  City  Mission, 
assumed  charge  of  the  evening  school,  and  also  opened  another  for  women  and  girls. 
Six  rooms  are  occupied ;  largest  number  of  pupils,  534 ;  smallest  number  in  attendance, 
148 ;  progress  and  order,  gw)d ;  nothing  lacking  but  regular  attendance  to  make  the 
schools  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  pride  in  the  school  system.  The  training  school 
has  been  in  operation  a  year  and  a  half,  and  has  graduated  nihe  young  ladies,  who  are 
now  teaching  in  the  city.  The  establishment  of  a  truant  school  in  connection  with  the 
Poor  Farm  is  in  contemplation. 

Population  of  the  city 28,921 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 4,846 

Number  enrolled  in  schools 3,625 

Average  attendance 2,629 

Receipts  for  school  purposes $51,985  72 

Expenditures  for  scnool  purposes 52,344  96 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

[From  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  for  1870.~Henry  F.  Harrint^ton,  esq.,  snperintendeut 

of  Bchoola.! 

Good  effects  are  already  observed  from  the  new  system  of  salaries,  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered.  The  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  teachers 
is  contemplated.  The  teachers  are  believed  to  be  aa  intelligent  and  faithful  as  mny  be 
found  anywhere  among  equal  numbers,  and  earnestly  endeavor  to  meet  the  demands 
which  the  progress  of  the  age  requires.  Complaints  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  cor- 
poral punishment  are  sometimes  made.  A  decided  advance  in  the  study  of  music  has 
been  made  during  the  year,  the  pupils  are  interested  and  earnest  in  the  study,  and  the 
public  generally  appreciate  the  benefits  and  kindly  influences  of  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. The  gymnastic  exercises  have  been  carefully  studied  and  systematized  with  refer- 
ence to  the  best  development  of  the  physical  powers.  The  State  law  in  respect  to  estab- 
lishing schools  for  teaching  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  has  not  yet  been  com- 
plied with,  though  steps  have  boeu  taken  to  that  end.  Irregiuarity  of  attendance  is  a 
great  and  growing  evil.  As  a  remedy  something  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
efforts  of  Kev.  Isaac  H.  Coe,  who  was  appointed  truant  officer  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  act  rather  as  friend  and  adviser  than  in  any  police  capacity,  and  has 
labored  among  parents  and  guardians  as  well  as  with  the  chUdren. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  BEDFORD. 

Populafionof  the  city.  United  States  census  of  1870 1...  21,500 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  (1871) 3,850 

Number  of  children  in  public  schools 3,534 

Average  attendance 2,990 

Evening  schools 75 

Total  expenditures  for  school  pnipoees $45,469  25 
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TAUNTON. 

[Prom  tho  school  committee's  report  for  1870.>-W.  W.  WatermAn,  esq.,  superintendent.} 

Good  and  general  progress  in  the  schools  is  reported.  The  many  cases  of  trnancy 
have  been  annoying,  especially  since  there  are  many  children  necessarily  absent  in  the 
mills.  A  free  school  for  factory  children  has  been  instituted,  and  is  support-od  by  the 
liberality  of  I^Ir.  Charles  D.  Albrp.  The  establishment  of  a  similar  public  school  is 
sag^ested.  The  progress  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  is  encouraging.  A 
portion  of  the  ti^achers  have  imbibed  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  Tho  black - 
board  and  slate  have  been  more  used,  and  to  a  better  purpose ;  musical  and  physical 
exercises,  &c.,  and  the  sounds  of  letters  have  been  taught  as  well  as  their  names. *^  Tho 
im|)ression  is  too  prevalent  that  inferior  teachers  can  be  tried  in  the  primary  schools, 
while  special  tact  and  fitness  are  required  in  these  schools,  which  are  tno  foundation  of 
tho  educational  structure,  and  it  is  known  that  "  it  requires  the  greatest  wisdom  to 
teach  tho  greatest  ignorance.^'  A  professional  teacher  of  music  was  employed  in  the 
high  schools  and  grammar  schools,  and  with  great  success.  Evening  schools  were  in 
session  about  four  mouths ;  number  of  pupils,  403 ;  average  attendance,  236. 

Population  of  city  in  1870 18,467 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 3, 471 

Number  enrolled  in  schools 3,613 

Appropriation  by  city  for  school  purposes $30,000 

WOBURN. 

The  annual  report  of  the  town  officers  of  the  town  of  Wobum,  for  1871,  contains  the 
Taluation  of  property  and  tax-list  of  its  inhabitants.  The  town  clerk^s  report  com- 
mences with  a  list  of  the  births  of  children  during  the  year,  with  the  names  and  nativity 
of  the  parents  and  the  father's  occupation ;  the  intentions  of  marriage,  the  number  of 
marriages  registered,  with  names  of  all  parties  concerned ;  the  number  of  deaths  regis- 
teiDed  and  supposed  causes  of  the  same.    In  connection  with  these  reports  16  printed — 

TUE  REPORT  OF   THOMAS  EMKRSOX,  ESQ.,  SUPERINTENDKNI. 

There  are  fourteen  school-houses  in  the  town,  most  of  them  in  good  condition,  though 
Bome  of  them  are  defective  in  proper  provision  for  heating.  A  more  thorough  grad- 
ing of  the  schools,  with  the  addition  or  two  more  rooms,  has  relieved  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  primaries.  In  these  the  instruction  is  principally  oral,  and  based  on  the 
principles  of  object-teaching,  no  book  except  tho  reader  being  used,  and  tho  time  occu- 
pied in  the  use  of  the  slate  and  the  blackboard.  The  variety  of  exercises  by  which 
the  pupil  is  amused  and  instructed  is  limited  only  by  the'  ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 
Slates  are  furnished,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  iiriiuary 
school-rooms.  Musical  instruction  has  been  introduced  into  the  high  and  grammar 
schools  during  the  year  with  decided  success. 

Twenty-three  pupils  were  graduated  in  the  high  school  at  the  close  of  the  term,  8 
mades  and  15  females.  The  training  school  in  less  than  five  years  has  prepared  29 
teachers.  The  repeated  attempts  tq  ^ut  a  stop  to  truancy  during  the  last  three  years 
have  failed  in  consequence  of  defects  in  tho  statute  law,  and  also  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
town.  These  have  been  amended,  but  have  not  yet  sufficient  force,  and  truancy  is 
increasing  in  the  town. 

STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  town  in  1870 8,.'i64 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 1,844 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 1,610 

Average  attendance 1, 412 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes |24, 223  18 

Total  expenditures 23,116  86 

CITY  OF  WORCESTER. 

In  population,  Worcester  is  the  second  city  in  the  commonwealth ;  in  wealth,  tho 
third,  Boston  and  Cambridge  having  a  greater  valuation ;  in  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  education  of  each  chud,  for  the  year  1869,  the  nineteenth ;  in  J86i8 
this  city  was  the  thirteenth. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools  have  Increased  about  9^  per  cent,  above  those 
of  last  year,  and  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  and  the  number  of  pupils  registered 
has  increased  in  about  tho  same  ratio.  But  the  cost  per  scholar  is  81  31  greater  than 
last  year.  This  apparently  largo  increase  is  duo  to  tho  prevalence  of  smaU-pox  in  tho 
city  during  the  spring  and  summer,  by  which  the  average  number  belonging  was  re- 

15  CE 
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• 

dnced.  The  expense  of  carrying  on  the  scliools  was  not  diminished,  though  the  nnm- 
ber  by  whom  that  expense  is  divided  is  less.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining schools  increases  with  the  wealth  and  population.  This  is  because  they  are 
better  provided  for — have  better  houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  teachers.  The  same 
is  true  ot  the  cost  of  living.  Bents,  the  cost  of  streets,  and  of  lighting  them,  are  greater 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country.    But  our  sidewalks  are  better,  and  our  houses  have, 

generally,  more  conveniences  than  those  in  the  country.    If  we  spend  more  money,  we 
ave  also  better  accommodations  and  superior  schools. 

SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

> 

The  bnildings  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  on  Woodland 
street  and  Ledge  street,  have  been  comx)leted  and  occupied  during  the  year ;  the  first 
in  May,  and  the  last  in  September. 

A  new  house  on  Belmont  street,  similar  to  the  one  on  Ledge  street,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  new  high-school  house  is  advancing  toward  completion,  and  for  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  of  a  school  this  building  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  many  gentle- 
men from  abroad  who  have  visited  it.  Petitions  have  been  received  from  the  villages 
of  Valley  Falls  and  Jamcsville,  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  for  better  school  accom- 
modations, which  will  be  provided. 

VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

In  respect  to  ventilation  the  superintendent  remarks :  "  The  proper  ventilation  of 
school-rooms  is  of  such  importance  to  health,  and  is  so  often  discussed  in  communica- 
tions to  the  daily  papers,  that  some  remarks  on  this  hackneyed  subject  may  not  be 
inappropriate  here,  to  show  the  attention  it  has  received  and  the  difficulties  attending 
it.  Although  every  school-house  in  the  city  has  been  supplied  with  some  attempt  at 
-fk  system  or  ventilation  aside  from  the  oi>ening  of  windows,  common  to  all,  in  some 
cases  tbe  system  is  ridiculously  insufficient ;  but  the  best  results  by  no  means  follow 
the  most  elaborate  outlay.  Teachers  are  expressly  directed  to  attend  constantly — 
every  hour — to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  their  rooms,  using  the  best  means 
at  their  command;  At  recess,  when  the  pupils  are  out  of  doors,  and  midway  between 
recess,  and  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  session,  when  all  are  engaged  in  physical 
exercise,  the  windows  may  be  thrown  open  and  the  air  changed.  So  much,  at  least,  all 
can  do,  except  on  a  very  few  of  the  coldest  days,  and  on  these  very  days  the  air  changes 
most  rapidly,  through  the  draughts  of  chimneys  and  the  crevices  around  the  doors. 
But  this  method  is  sadly  insufficient.  If  any  other  has  been  provided  it  is  the  busL- 
neBS  of  the  teacher  to  understand  its  i)rinciples,  and  day  by  day  regulate  it  to  suit  the 
changing  winds  and  temperature.  On  visiting  an  elegant  school-house  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city  the  air  was  found  very  impure.  The  means  of  rapidly  changing  it,  and  secur- 
ing a  fresh,  warm,  pure  supply  were  at  hand,  but  not  used,  because  not  understood. 
A  committee  of  this  board,  visiting  one  of  the  finest  school-houses  in  New  England, 
found  an  abundance  of  registers,  passages,  and  fines  for  hot  and  cold  air ;  but  the 
principal  could  not  tell  which  was  for  the  ingress  and  which  for  the  egress  of  air — 
*which  for  the  hot  and  which  for  the  cold.    In  vain  the  best  system,  unless  it  is  used* 

VENTILATINO  THROUGH  CHIMNEYS. 

In  some  honses,  as  that  on  Salem  street,  a  sheet-iron  smoke-flue,  which  becomes 
heated,  extends  upward  in  the  center  of  a  brick  chimney.  The  draught  within  the 
chimney  and  around  the  smoke-pipe  is  sufficient  to  withdraw  a  constant  current  of 
air  from  the  school-rooms  through  registers  near  the  floor  and  near  the  ceiling.  Fresh 
air  is  supplied  through  an  opening  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  house,  connected  by  a 
wooden  tube  with  a  hole  in  the  floor  beneath  the  stove. 

ROBINSON  VENTILATOR. 

In  the  Dix  street  house  we  have  the  Robinson  ventilator.  Tliis  consists  of  a  tube 
20  or  30  inches  square,  leading  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room  upward  through  the  roof, 
above  which  it  rises  several  feet.  It  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  hip-roof  with  eaves 
projecting  several  inches  beyond  its  walls.  Through  the  whole  length  of  this  tube, 
vertical  partitions  divide  it  into  four  parts.  As  the  air  in  the  room  becomes  heated  it 
rises  through  one  or  more  of  these  tubes,  and  the  heavier  external  air  descends  to  re- 
stofe  the  equilibrium  in  the  room.  The  wind,  also,  striking  against  the  sides  of  the 
ventilator  on  the  top  of  the  building,  is  reflected  and  strikes  against  the  projecting 
roof  above,  and  thence  is  again  reflected  downward  through  the  tubes,  the  liot  air 
rising  in  the  remaining  tubes  on  the  opposite  side.  Such  is  the  theory  of  this  appa- 
ratus. But  in  several  of  the  houses  where  it  is  used,  only  two  of  the  four  tubes  extend 
to  each  room,  and  where  it  is  properly  applied  the  good  results  are  not  marked.    The 
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fresh  air  enters  tbe  room  at  a  low  temperature,  and  both  the  ingress  and  egress  take 
place  in  only  one  part  of  the  room. 

In  some  of  the  newest  houses  four  registers  through  the  floor,  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  are  connected  by  passages  between  the  sleepers  leading  to  a  ventiduct,  which 
extends  horizontally  across  the  building  above  the  entries,  and  then  vertically  to 
cui)olas  above  the  entrance.  Open  sides  with  broad  inclined  slats  admit  the  free  pas- 
sage of  air  through  these  cupolas.  The  fresh  air  is  admitted  to  the  room  through  open- 
ings in  tbe  external  wall  near  the  stoviB,  and,  in  the  design,  is  to  be  heated  in  its 
X)assage  by  the  stove.  No  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  creating  a  draught 
upward  through  these  cnpolas. 

METHOD  OF  VENTILATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  new  high  school,  the  air  is  conveyed  by  tin  pipes  to  each  room,  from  steam- 
heated  radiators  in  the  basement.  Registers  through  the  floor,  and  passages  between 
the  sleepers,  connect  each  room  with  a  separate  brick  flue  in  which  a  jet  of  gas  is  to 
be  kept  burning.    Thus  a  constant  draught  of  air  is  taken  from  the  room. 

NO  SYSTEM  FOUND  PERFECT. 

No  one  of  these  systems,  so  far  as  they  have  been  put  in  operation  here,  seems  fr^e 
from  objections.  Fifty  pupils  iu  a  room  30  feet  square  will  vitiate  the  atmosphere  In  a 
very  short  time.  To  supply  a  fresh  quantity  at  the  proper  temperature  as  often  as  it 
is  needed  is  expensive.    Good  ventilation  cannot  be  secured  without  cost. 

THE  FAN  EXCELLENT,  BUT  EXPENSIVE. 

To  secure  a  full  supply  of  fresh  warm  air  to  a  densely  crowded  room,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  at  all  seasons,  there  is  only  one  reliable  method ;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  fan 
driven  by  machinery  to  force  into  the  room  every  minute  as  many  cubic  feet  as  are 
consumed.  This  method  is  in  use  at  the  Insane  Asylum  in  this  city,  and  at  the  State 
House  in  Boston.  It  is  objectionable  for  its  great  expense,  and  its  impracticability  in 
small  houses.  Whoever  will  produce  some  plan  by  which  as  gowl  results  can  be  secured 
iu  a  practical  and  less  expensive  way,  will  be  hailed  as  a  public  benefactor. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  CLASSIFYINO. 

In  respect  to  the  difficulties  attending  classification,  the  superintendent  remarks 
that  "  circumstances  hero  are  against  any  very  close  grmling  of  our  schools  at  present. 
No  sooner  does  a  new  house  furnish  room  for  the  rapidly  increasing  school  jiopulation 
of  any  part  of  the  city,  than  this  opening  of  new  schools  disturbs  more  or  less  the 
classincation  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  vicinity,  and  often  the  want  of  room  interferes 
with  a  desirable  classification  still  more.  In  some  of  the  rooms  two  classes  pursuing 
the  studies  of  different  grades  are  necessary.  This  happens  oftenest  with  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades ;  and  in  all  the  suburban  schools,  as  well  as  in  those  in  the  borders  of 
the  city,  from  two  to  half  a  dozen  grades  are  represented. 

"  If  all  the  pupils  who  ent<;r  the  lowest  class  of  schools  were  to  continue  through  all, 
the  proper  classification  would  bo  easy.  There  would  be  the  same  number  of  schools 
in  each  grade.  But  pupils  are  dropping  ont  of  school  at  every  stage.  The  number  of 
schools  must  therefore  diminish  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  advancing  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  proper  ratio  between  these  grades  is  in- 
cre^ised  by  the  constant  accession  of  new  pupils,  and  the  increase  of  popnlation  in 
certain  localities.  It  is  not  easy  to  secure  such  a  classification  of  pupils  as  is  desirable, 
and  '  to  secure  uniformity  of  instruction  in  all  schools  of  the  same  grade '  is  a  thing  of 
the  future. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

"  The  training  school  has  graduated  twenty-nine  teachers,  who  are  now  successfully 
engaged  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city.  At  present  eight  young  ladies  are  in  train- 
ing there,  all  graduates  of  our  high  school.  The  success  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
a<lvantages  of  this  school,  both  in  obtaining  situations  and  in  tilling  them,  would  seem 
a  strong  inducement  for  those  wishing  to  become  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges.    But  the  school  could  not  accommodate  a  class  twice  as  large. 

**The  remedy  suggested  for  this  evil,  of  supporting  a  most  excellent  school  to  do  half 
the  work  for  which  it  is  fitted,  is  to  broaden  its  aim  so  as  to  cover  all  grades,  and  to  extend 
its  territory  so  as  to  include  the  whole  country.  But  this  contemplates  work  which 
belongs  not  to  this  city,  but  to  the  whole  State.  If  this  school  were  so  enlarged,  there 
would  be  always  at  hand  a  plenty  of  well-trained  teachers,  not  only  for  our  schools, 
but  for  those  of  our  sister  towns. 
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WORCESTER  NEEDS  A  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

**  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  need  of  this  county  now  is  a  State  normal 
school  here ;  and  let  this  legislature  feel  a  throb  from  this  central  county,  beating 
harder  than  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  deeper  than  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  The  men  nt  the 
Slate  House  can  be  made  to  see  that  schools  are  more  important  than  railroads ;  that  nil 
material  prosperity  depends  upon  public  intelligence  and  virtue ;  and  if  they  want  prooi', 
the  Prussian  guns  proclaim  the  fact ;  for  behind  each  gun  in  that  wonderful  army  there 
is  a  brain !  and  to  these  educated  brains,  not  to  the  guns,  the  victory  is  duo/ 

THE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL  FOR  TRUANTS. 

As  now  constituted,  and  in  the  hands  of  its  efficient  teachers,  the  ungraded  school 
is  doing  an  excellent  work.    Its  sphere  should  be  enlarged. 

To  this  school  we  send,  first,  incorrigible  truants,  who  are  assigned  by  the  board  of 
overseers  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  law,  watched  daily  by  the  truaut  officer,  and 
who  are  candidates  for  immediate  promotion  to  the  truaut  school  at  the  city  farm ; 
secondly,  insubordinate  pupils,  for  whom  a  change  of  admiuistration  is  desirable,  to 
remind  them  that  a  change  in  their  conduct  is  necessary,  or  because  the  superior  skill 
of  these  .teachers  may  prevail  to  subdue  them  ;  thirdly,  scholars  who  on  account  of 
sickness  or  poverty,  or  for  some  good  reason,  are  very  irregular  in  attendance  at  scliool ; 
add  lastly,  young  men  and  laclies  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  who  work  in  the  busy 
season  and  wish  to  attend  school  a  part  of  the  year  only. 

To  the  first  two  classes,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  has  a  penal  character,  while  to 
the  last  two  no  such  idea  properly  attaches.  And  yet  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  that 
the  idea  of  penalty,  which  we  wish  should  deter  pupils  from  being  sent  there  for  the 
first  two  causes,  should  not  also  operate  to  keep  out  those  who  ought  to  i^o  on  other 
grounds.  The  same  idea  is  unpleasant  to  teachers,  who  dislike  the  name  of  keeping  a 
reform  school  when  theirs  is  more  largely  of  a  different  character.  The  present 
arrangement  is  defective,  then,  because  it  throws  together  these  two  classes  of  pupils ; 
and  because  it  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  last  class,  which  might  be  and 
ought  to  be  much  larger. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS  INJURED  BY  CHANGE  OF  PUPILS. 

The  design  of  grading  schools  is  to  have,  in  one  room,  a  class  of  pupils  at  very 
nearly  the  same  stage  of  progress.  Thus,  the  explanation  of  a  principle  will  not  be 
lost  upon  any  for  want  of  previous  knowledge,  and  the  progress  may  be  rapid.  But 
in  nearly  all  the  schools  there  are  those  whose  irregular  atteudance  seriously  interferes 
with  this.  New  pupils  are  constantly  entering  the  schools  from  the  country,  where 
they  have  been  taught  a  good  deal  or  some  thmgs  and  very  little  of  others.  Many 
more  return  to  school  after  sickness  or  absence  from  town  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
and  find  themselves  behind  their  own.  class  and  in  advance  of  the  one  below  them. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  FOREIGN  BIRTH. 

Scattered  through  the  schools  there  are  numbers  of  Germans,  French,  Norwegians, 
and  other  immigrants  who  cannot  speak  English.  Some  of  these  are  well  instructed 
in  their  own  tongue.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  well  many  of  them  can  write.  But 
they  need  to  commence  reading  in  the  most  elementary  books ;  and  so  they  must 
often  be  placed  in  a  school  of  children  much  younger  than  tliemselves.  For  all  these, 
and  more  who  might  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  all  our  schools 
in  grade  and  progress,  this  school  for  special  instruction  is  needed.  In  its  organiza- 
tion one  room  snould  be  set  apart  for  the  disorderly  and  the  truants ;  and  before  them 
might  be  the  constant  hope  of  promotion,  for  good  behavior,  to.  the  other  rooms.  In 
these  other  rooms  each  pupil  should  receive  that  special  and  individual  aid  which  ho 
needs,  and  which  he  cannot  well  receive  in  the  graded  schools. 

DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

In  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  every  city  having  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants  to  provide  free  instruction  in  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  a  school  was  opened,  when  over  200  candidates  for  instruction  applied,  being 
more  than  accommodations  allowed,  but  on  examining  the  list  it  was  found  that  none 
could  reasonably  be  excluded,  except  pupils  from  the  day  schools,  for  whom  iustnic- 
tion  is  already  provided.  Omitting  these,  and  such  as  were  in  any  way  deterred  from 
entering  thescnool,  there  remained  145 — 136  men  and  9  women.    These  were  organ- 

*  Since  tho  nnblicaiion  of  Mr.  Marble's  report  tho  following  has  been  pnblisbod :  Five  acres  of  land 
in  Worcester  oavo  been  set  off  as  a  site  for  the  now  State  normal  school,  for  which  tho  last  Ic^sla- 
ture  appropriated  ^5,000.    The  State  board  of  education  is  te  have  charge  of  its  erection. 
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izcd  into  two  classes  for  free  baud  drawing,  each  meeting  two  evenings  a  week.  After 
these  classes  were  opened,  many  others  applied  for  admission,  bnt  auer  some  progress 
bad  been  made,  beginners  could  not  so  profitably  commence ;  the  classes  were  foil, 
the  enterprise  was  new,  the  strength  of  the  teachers  limited ;  it  was  not  thought  best, 
therefore,  to  open  a  third  clasa  In  respect  of  ago  there  were  49  under  twenty,  61 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  28  between  thirty  and  forty,  4  between  forty  and  fifty,  2 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  1  over  sixty.  In  respect  of  occupation,  there  were 
machinists,  42 ;  carpenters,  26 ;  pattern-makers,  7  ;  teachers,  9 ;  masons,  3 :  farmers, 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  clerks,  and  architects,  4  each ;  organ-builders,  booK-keepers, 
I)aiuter8,  armorers,  and  engravers,  2  oach^  insurance  agents,  civil  engineers,  veed- 
makers,  engineers,  upholsterers,  molders,  wire-drawers,  blacksmiths,  1  each  ^  miscel- 
laneous, 24.  Since  the  class  started  very  few  have  dropped  out.  More  than  half  the 
class  walk  two  miles  to  get  the  lessons,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  iu  their 
seat^  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  beginning. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

All  the  instruction  iu  these  classes  is  oral.  The  teacher  illustrates  with  crayon  at 
the  board,  at  first  drawing  in  advance  of  the  class  the  figure  he  wishes  them  to  copy, 
and,  further  on,  showing  what  perspective  is  by  models,  cubes,  cones,  spheres,  and  a  lew 
other  simple  foims  before  the  eye,  and  their  representation  by  lines  upon  the  board. 
In  the  mechanical  classes  the  projection  of  any  object  upon  the  vertical  and  the 
horizontal  plane  is  shown  by  a  small  blackboard  hinged  in  the  middle.  When 
placed  at  right  angles  the  two  planes  are  seen ;  when  open,  it  appears  the  ordinary 
surface  on  which  the  two  planes  must  be  represented.  In  this  simple,  pfactical  way, 
principles  are  elucidated — not  mystified  by  abstract  definitions.  Each  pupil  is  pro- 
vid(Hl  with  paper,  pencils,  rubber,  and  a  simple  drawing-board  only,  except  that  the 
mechanical  class  have  a  simple  set  of  instruments ;  a  pair  of  a(]|justable  dividers,  a  pen, 
a  scale,  a  T-square,  and  a  triangle. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  140  teachers  at  present  employed  in  our  schools,  29  have  been  engaged  within 
the  year.  Part  of  these  are  graduates  of  our  training-school.  The  others  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  purloined  from  the  smaller  town,  at  whose  expense  their  experience 
and  practical  skill  have  been  acquired,  and  where  their  services  were  still  needed.  By 
the  same  unjustifiable  practice,  some  of  our  best  teachers  have  been  lost  to  us.  More 
of  them  have  been  removed  by  matrimony ;  a  cause  more  natural,  and  hence  more  'diffi- 
cult and  less  desirable  to  prevent. 

The  average  length  of  time  female  teachers  continue  in  the  business  here  is  about 
four  years.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  all  our  teachers  are  females.  Very  likely  aud 
properly  this  per  cent,  will  continue  to  be  nearly  as  large.  For  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  society,  and  higher  than  human  laws,  their  time  of  service  will,  as  a  rule, 
continue  to  be  short.  But  frequent  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers  is  injurious. 
There  should  be  a  conservative  element  among  them — a  class  permanently  employed. 

YOUNG  MALE  TEACHERS  DIMINISHING  IN  NUMBER. 

Statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  young  men  engaged  in  teaching  is  smaller 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Bnt  there  is  an  army  of  agents  urging  upon  the  public 
that  which  is  not  desirable,  and  of  persons  courting  success  in  unproductive  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  If  the  men  of  talent  among  these  would  fit 
themselves  to  be  teachers,  an<l  engage  in  this  noble  work,  they  would  become  useful 
members  of  society,  and,  in  elevating  humanity,  find  themselves  ennobled,  aud  their 
self-respect  restored. 

LOSS  OF  MALE  TEACHERS  TO  BE  REGRETTED. 

The  policy  which  has  driven  young  men  from  this  profession  is  not  good«  To  retain 
in  it  in  sufficient  numbers  those  whose  ability  may  illustrate  its  capacity  for  good, 
requires  a  change  in  the  popular  estimate  of  its  importance. 

ENTHUSIASM  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  our  schools  have  entered  into  several  plans  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, i)ropo8ed  during  the  year,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  shows  them  to  bo  in  earnest 
in  thfu-  own  work.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  teachers'  meetings  have  been  well  at- 
tended. Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  corps  attended  the  county  convention  at 
Southbridgo. 
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AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

Tlio  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  liaa  been  91  per  cent,  of  the  average  wbolo 
number  belonging  to  the  schools.  Dnring  the  summer  term  the  small-pox  prevailed  in 
the  city  to  an  alarming  extent^  and  many  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  schools 
on  that  account.  This  will  probably  fully  explain  the  decrease  of  about  .007  from  the 
per  cent,  of  last  jrear.  After  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  necessary  absence, 
the  number  of  pupils  who  attend  school  with  no  regularity  is  alarmingly  great.  There 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  the  constant  absence  of  one  pupil  firom  every  eleven,  or 
the  absence  of  each  scholar  one-eleventh  of  the  time.  The  cost  of  the  schools  is  the 
same  as  if  all  were  present.  By  these  absences,  then,  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  this 
expense  is  lost.  By  the  rules  of  the  school  board,  **  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  and 
absence  from  town,  are  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  causes  of  absence  or  tardiness.^' 
To  enforce  this  rule,  it  is  generally  necessary  only  to  point  out  to  parents  and  guardians 
the  evils  of  irregular  attendance,  both  to  their  children  and  to  the  schools.  But  if 
moral  means  fail,  the  ultimate  remedy  is  expulsion  from  school ;  that  is,  to  cure  the 
evil  of  occasional  absence,  we  compel  constant  absence.  As  mav  well  be  supposed, 
such  a  remedy  is  applied  with  great  hesitation.  For  those  who  willfully  or  carelessly 
detain  their  children  from  school,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  some  other  means 
should  not  be  used.  What  right  have  a  few  persons  thus  to  defeat  almost  9  per  cent, 
of  the  good  our  schools  might  accomplish  f 

PARENTS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

The  right  of  the  parent  to  control  his  own  children  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  But 
that  control  is  limited.  He  cannot  take  their  lives,  as  he  could  under  the  Roman  law ; 
he  cannot  deprive  them  of  food,  nor  of  at  least  a  little  education.  And  so,  when  they 
are  once  in  school,  he  is  morally  bound  that  their  irregularity  shall  not  retard  the 
general  progress,  and  thus  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Besides  irregular  pupils, 
there  are  children  under  fifteen  vears  of  s^c  who  do  not,  even  nominally,  attend  school 
more  than  one  term  in  a  year,  if  at  alL  This  leads  to  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  right  to  make 

ATTENDANCE  COMPULSORY. 

As  intimated  above,  other  rights  are  to  bo  considered  besides  that  of  the  parent  over 
his  child.  The  child  himself,  every  human  being,  has  a  right  to  such  a  training  as  will 
fit  him  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  just  as  he  has  a  right  to  care,  food,  and  raiment 
in  the  helpless  years  of  infancy.  The  parent  who  abandons  an  infant  may  be  pun- 
ished ;  so  should  he  be  punished  who  neglects  the  education  of  his  child.  The  infant 
would  perish.  'The  child  in  i^^norance  may  live  in  wretchedness  and  toil,  to  curse  his 
X)arents,  and  by  his  blighted  life  to  reproach  society,  if  not  by  crimes,  to  visit  it  with 
retribution  for  the  evil  it  should  have  prevented. 

Society,  then,  has  rights.  It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  ns,  each,  whether  our  fellow 
citizens  are  intelligent  or  ignorant.  We  are  all  concerned  whether  in  the  future  our 
children  are  to  live  in  an  educated  communitjp-,  or  in  the  semi-barbarons  stato  of  pre- 
vailing ignorance.  It  is  a  shame  that  any  intelligent  freeman — and  no  others  are 
free — can  stand  at  the  ballot-box  and  see  his  vote  canceled  by  some  ragged,  unkempt 
80t,^whose  leering  eye  cannot  see,  nor  his  benighted  mind  comprehend,  the  printed  bal- 
lot he  casts.  Where  this  is  possible,  democracy  is  a  sham.  To  establish  firmly  republi- 
can institutions,  such  a  thing  must  be  made  impossible.  In  self-defense,  therefore, 
and  not  from  benevolence  merely,  the  State  has  established  free  schools.  But  this 
defense  is  not  complete  while  those  who  know  not  the  advantage  of  those  schools  may 
desert  them.  To  secure  the  education  of  children,  the  law  of  this  State  imposes  a  fine 
upon  all  parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  at  least  twelve  weeks  each 
year,  from  the  ago  of  eight  to  fourteen  years ;  and  another  law,  fixing  a  penalty  upon 
all  persons  in  whose  employ  children  are  found,  under  twelve  years  of  ago,  who  have 
not  attended  school  eignteen  weeks  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  such 
employment,  or  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended  school 
eleven  weeks  during  the  preceding  year. 

ATTENDANCE   OP  WORKING  CHILDREN. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  children  have  been  sent  to  school  from  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  this  city ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  proprietors  be  it 
said,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  complv  with  the  law  in  its  true  spirit  as  soon  as 
they  learned  its  existence.  To  them  it  nad  been  unknown,  and  under  the  first  of 
these  two  laws  children  are  in  school  to-day  who  otherwise  would  be  in  the  street. 
Not  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  but  the  fear  of  it,  keeps  them  there.  To  the  credit 
of  the  city  be  it  said,  these  unnatural  parents  number  less  than  a  dozen.  One  hundred 
and  five  weeks  at  least,  or  a  litUe  more  than  two  and  a  half  school  years,  the  child 
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*  • 

fifteen  years  of  age,  bom  in  this  State,  mnst  have  attended  school.  This  little  is 
important ;  it  n)ay  create  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  will  lead  to  farther  Koarch ; 
bat  it  is  very  little,  and  wholly  iuadeqaate,  if  mt-elligeuce  is  the  qualification  for  citi- 
zenship.   At  this  point  the  State's  defense  is  weak.. 

THE  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  on  the  truant  school  report  that  "  under  the  State  law,  which 
requires  cities  and  towns  to  make  all  needful  regulations  concerning  habitual  truants, 
this  school  was  established  at  the  City  Farm,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  in  18G3.  It 
was  opened  in  December  of  that  year,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  board  of  truant  com- 
missioners. By  a  change  in  the  law,  in  the  year  1867,  the  care  oif  this  school  jiassed 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  expeuses  of 
thcf  school,  which  previously  had  been  included  in  the  cost  of  maiutaiuing  the  ])(M)r.  have 
since  that  time  been  made  a  distinct  item.  The  yearly  cost  of  each  boy  is  ai)out  $170. 
This  outlay  accomplishes  more  than  the  education  and  reformation  of  a  single  boy, 
though,  when  we  consider  from  what  he  is  saved,  this  seems  but  a  small  ex])cu8e.  The 
fact  of  truancy  implies  the  absence  of  proper  parental  care ;  and  he  who  when  left  to 
himself  forsakes  his  school,  will  not  fail  to  receive  on  the  street  an  education  in  the 
school  of  vice.  To  save  a  boy  from  the  consequences  of  such  conduct  is  worth  more 
than  $170,  and  many  an  instance  can  be  shown  of  a  vicious,  idle  wanderer  transformed 
at  this  school  into  a  well-behaved  and  studious  boy.  But  great  a^  the  benefit,  in 
most  cases  received  at  this  school  by  the  pupils  themselves,  is  believed  to  be,  this  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  good  it  accomplishes.  By  a  wholesome  regard  for  its  restraints, 
many  an  idler,  in  inclination  and  wish,  is  retained  in  school.^' 

The  superintendent  of  the  alms-house  has  the  general  care  of  those  sent  to  this 
school.  He  attends  to  feeding  and  clothing  them,  and  gives  them  such  liberties  about 
the  premises  as  their  conduct  entitles  them  to  receive.  A  teacher  assembles  them  for 
instruction  and  study  four  hours  a  day  in  summer  and  five  hours  in  winter,  and  in 
the  teaching  reference  is  had  to  fitting  them  for  re-entering  the  graded  schools. 

NUMBER  OF  TRUANT  CASES. 

During  the  year  the  tniant  officer  has  attended  to  2,441  cases  of  absence  from  school 
from  unknown  causes,  reported  by  the  teacher.  Of  these,  1,180  were  returned  to  their 
schools.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  boys,  inclined  to  truancy,  have  been  aAsigned  to 
their  schools  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  the  truant's 
school.  Of  these,  28,  who  persisted  in  their  truancy,  have  been  arrested  and  brought 
before  the  municipal  court.  Eighteen  of  the  number  have  been  sentenced  to  the  tru- 
ant school  for  terms  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years,  while  the  cases  of  others 
have  been  placed  on  file. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  route  to  this  haven  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  the  truants  of  the  city.  If 
absent  from  school  without  known  and  valid  excuse,  they  are  reported  by  the  teacher 
and  visited  by  the  truant  officer;  if  this  is  repeated,  they  are  assigned  to  the  school 
which  they  ought  to  attend  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor ;  if  they  continue  on  the  voy- 
age, they  find  themselves  safe  in  this  school  and  away  from  a  like  temptation.  As 
seen  above,  only  a  small  proportion  go  beyond  the  first  steps. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  discipline  of  these  boys,  corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  it 
seems  necessary.  But  this  means  is  not  relied  on  wholly.  Every  one  understands  that 
by  obedience,  punctuality,  and  faithfulness,  he  may  secure  many  privileges  and  larger 
liberty.  And  the  committee  have  thought  that  even  more  may  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. What  these  boys  need  is  a  prudent  foresight  and  self-control,  ability  to  see  a 
great  good  before  them  in  the  future,  and  the  power  to  refuse  present  gratification  for 
the  sake  of  attaining  it.  Without  this,  they  ran  away  from  school ;  with  it,  they 
would  have  antici])ated  the  rewards  of  faithful  study.  It  must,  then,  be  developed  in 
them  as  far  as  possible  while  here. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

[From  tho  Aimnal  Kcport  for  18G9-'70  of  the  President  of  Harrard  University,  Charles  W.  Kliot.] 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 

Under-grad  nates .*. 563 

Theological  students 36 

Law  students 19Q 
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Stndents  attending  tho  medical  lectures 306 

Studcnt-8  in  the  dental  school 16 

Students  in  the  Lawrence  scientific  and  the  mining  schools 62 

Resident  graduates- 4 

Graduate  scholars 2 

Students  atteudinj;  the  university  lectures 13 

Episcopal  theological  students 10 

Total  number  of  students  in  attendance 1, 122 

Amount  of  university  funds  invested $2,387,232  77 

Income  from  investments $160,623  89 

INCREASE  IN  NUHBER  OF  PROFESSORS. 

The  adoption  in  the  college  of  the  elective  system  has  rendered  necessary  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  largo  number  of  assistant  professors  and  tutors.  A  tliird  resident  m 
the  divinity  school  has  been  appointed.  An  addition  of  five  to  the  cori>s  of  observers 
at  tho  astronomical  observatorv  was  made  during  the  year,  and  a  professor  of  palaeon- 
tology was  appointed  in  the  school  of  mining  and  practical  geology  ;  also,  instructors 
in  miuiug  and  metallurgy.  In  the  medical  school  an  assistant  professor  of  materia 
ine<lica,  and  in  tho  dent^  school  an  adjunct  professor  of  mechanical  dentistry,  were 
appointed. 

INCREASE  OF  SALARY. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  salary  of  the  college  professor  doing  fiill  work 
was  raised  from  $2,400,  with  an  annual  grant  of  $600,  to  $4,000  a  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  salary  of  the  assistant  professor  was  fixed  at  $2,000,  while  that  of  the  tutor 
remained  at  $1,000.  In  order  to  induce  the  better  class  of  young  men  to  embrace  an 
academic  life,  it  is  remarked,  the  salary  of  the  professor  must  seem  to  the  aspirant 
Biifficient  to  secure  him  against  a  harassed  manhood  and  a  pinched  old  age;  a  sore, 
if  slow,  promotion  must  reward  every  successful  young  teacher. 

ELBCnVE  STUDIES. 

Room  was  made  for  a  large  extension  of  the  elective  courses  of  study,  by  abridging 
somewhat  the  previously  existing  course  of  required  studies.  In  addition  to  the 
required  work,  each  senior  and  junior  was  obliged  to  take  two,  and  might  take  three 
electives,  each  of  three  hours  a  week  ;  and  each  sophomore  was  obliged  to  take  four 
electives,  each  of  two  hours  a  week.  Tho  fact  is  given  as  worthy  of  mention,  that 
only  25  seniors  out  of  a  class  of  129,  and  45  juniors  out  of  a  class  of  161,  confined  them- 
selves to  the  minimum  of  two  electives.  It  was  also  arranged,  in  most  departments, 
that  any  studv-nt  of  a  higher  class  might  pursue  with  a  lower  chiss  any  elective  course 
which  he  had  not  taken  in  a  previous  year;  and  that  any  student  of  a  lower  class 
might  pursue  any  elective  course  with  a  higher  class  which  he  was  qujilified  to  study 
with  advantage.  The  faculty  of  the  theological  school  decided  at  the  commencement 
of  tho  last  year  to  admit  to  the  fulI*course  students  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  but,  under  the  apprehension  that  this  limited  preparation 
will  not  only  be  in  most  cases  a  disadvantage  to  the  student  himself,  but  tend  to  lower 
the  standard  of  theological  education  in  the  university,  this  decision  has  been  modified 
to  the  former  terms  of  admission.  In  the  law  school,  lectures  £rom  practical  lawyers 
have  been  introduced  with  marked  success. 

CHANGES  IN  STATUTES. 

The  practice  of  giving  degrees  for  residence  merely  is  done  away  with  ;  henceforth 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  to  be  given  on  examination.  The  regulation  peimit- 
ting  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  upon  every  bachelor  of  art«  of 
three  years'  standing  has  been  repealed,  and  after  commencement,  1872,  no  degree  will 
be  conferred,  whether  in  arts,  law,  divinity,  medicine,  or  science,  without  exami- 
nation. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NEW  COLLEGE  OFFICIAL. 

It  being  conceded  that  the  duties  of  tho  president  of  the  college  were  too  arduous, 
and  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  the  immediate  charge  of  the  college  administration, 
a  new  statute  was  adopted,  defining  the  duties  of  the  president,  and  another  statute 
creating  the  new  office  of  dean  of  the  college  faculty,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the 
dean ;  by  which  change,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  labor  hitherto  performed  by  the 
president  now  devolves  upon  the  dean. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  DEAN. 

His  is  a  very  responsible  and  laborious  office.  He  has  the  immediat-e  charge  of  the 
students,  of  their  studies,  record  of  conduct  and  attendance,  scholarship,  beneficiary 
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aid,  and  in  general  the  superintendence  of  the  clerical  and  administrative  business  of 
the  college.  It  is  provided  that  the  dean  shall  be  a  professor  of  the  college.  The 
salary  was  fixed  at  $4,500  a  year ;  and  Professor  £.  W.  Gamey  was  appointed  to  the 
office. 

CHANGE  OF  TERMS. 

Another  Btatate  was  passed  by  the  corporation  in  the.  month  of  May,  defining  the 
academic  year,  and  making  term-time  the  .same  in  all  the  departments  of  the  coliege. 
The  winter  vacation  is  shortened,  and  the  summer  vacation  lengthened  by  three  weels, 
the  original  reason  for  tlie  long  winter  vacation  having  ceased  to  exist,  since  the  under- 
graduates no  longer  keep  district  schools  for  three  months  in  winter. 

UNIVEBSmr  STATUTES  TO  BE  REVISEP. 

It  is  stated  that  the  statutes  of  the  university  need  revision ;  that  there  is  no  com- 
plete collection  of  them,  either  in  print  or  manuscript,  and  that  the  work  of  revising 
and  compiling  them  has  been  commence. 

DIVINITT  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS  REFUSE  ADlflSSION  TO  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

The  fact  is  stated,  without  comment,  that  in  the  month  of  August,  1869,  a  young 
woman  made  formal  application  to  the  corporation  for  regular  admission  to  the  divinity 
school ;  and,  in  the  month  of  February,  another  young  woman  made  application  for 
admission  to  the  scientific  school ;  both  of  which  applications  were  refused  by  the 
corporation. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDINGS. 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  in  buildings  of  the  university 
during  the  year.  Tliaver  Hall  was  begun  and  completed  in  1869-70.  It  contains 
room  for  over  100  students.  Its  net  income  is  from  $10,000  to  $11,000.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  without  grading,  was  over  $100,000,  paid  for  by  Mr.  Thayer — the  most 
munificent  gift  ever  made  to  the  college. 

The  organization  of  the  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  begun,  which  is 
to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  university,  under  the  trusts  created  by  the 
will  of  Benjamin  Bussey.  Contracts  have  been  executed  for  the  erection  of  a  stone 
building  to  cost  about  $45,000. 

BEQUESTS. 

Among  otlier  bequests  received  by  the  college,  it  is  stated  that  Miss  Rebecca  A.  Per- 
kins be<jueatheil  ^\.i>00  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  under-j^adnates :  and  Kev.  Adams 
Ayer  has  given  a  like  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the  divinity  schooL  A  gill  of  $1,000 
has  been  made  to  the  botanic  garden  by  the  same  person  who  has  given  tliat  sum  to 
the  ganli-n  anoiiymoosly  for  several  yearspast.  The  ^lassachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Atrricnltnre  has  appropriated  $3,000  per  annum  for  the  term  of  five  yean 
for  the  sop^iort  of  a  kiboratory,  and  for  experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry  to  be 
eondhcted  on  the  Bussey  estate. 

LANDS  ADDED. 

Important  adilitions  were  made  to  the  territory  of  the  university  grounds  in  1^569-70. 
A  tract  of  land  was  Ixmght  for  $15,000,  containing  about  five  acres,  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  a  play-ground.  A  piece  of  land  which  a4Joined  and  pn>|ected  into  the  ob- 
servatory estate,  about  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  in  area,  was  bought  in  order  to  protect 
the  observatory  against  the  chance  of  injury  through  the  proximity  of  houses  or  other 
buUdings. 

BOATING  ENCOURAGED. 

To  enconrago  boating,  the  coiporation  paid  $1,060  for  a  piece  of  marsh  land  by  the 
river  »idi%  "to  be  rKcupied  for  a  boat-house  and  the  usual  incidental  uses.'' 

In  Jone.  l-rTO.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  other  friends  of  the  college  presented 
to  the  preslil'-nt  and  f«:llows  about  seventv  acres  of  salt  marsh  lying  on  the  Brighton 
side,  alx>ve  the  Brighton  street  bridge,  for  use  as  gardens,  public  walks,  ornamental 
grounds,  ^c. 

TAX  REMITTED. 

In  view  nf  recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge exerajited  a  ) portion  of  college  real  estate  from  taxation  in  >Iay,  1>5«0,  which 
had  previrMiftiy  paid  taxes  to  the  amount,  per  year,of  $2,500.  The  corporation  propose 
to  appropriate  the  money  thus  saved  to  improvements  ou  college  grounds. 

FIFFT  YEABS  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

The  follow  in^j  h  from  the  Boston  Advertiser's  rgwrt  of  Rev.  Profeesor  Tyler's  hie- 
iorical  address,  delivered  at  Amhent,  Wednesday,  July  12,  the  day  before  oonunene^ 
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ment,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Amherst  College; 
wJiich  occasion  was  celebrated  at  the  last  commencement  by  an  unusual  gathering  of 
the  alumni  of  the  college. 

Aft4)r  a  graphic  sketch  of  "the  dedication  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church^'  of  the  South  College,  he  proceeded  to  an  analysis  of  the  national  and 
social  conditions  of  those  days.  A  charitv  fund  of  $50,000  was  the  money  foundation 
of  the  college.  Forty-seven  studente  in  all  entered  the  college  as  members  of  tlie  four 
classes  at  the  first  examination. 

"The  educational  institutions  of  those  times  were  also  in  their  infancy,  imperfectly 
manned,  poorly  furnished,  and  scarcely  at  all  endowed.  Endowments  were  meager, 
the  course  of  study  limited,  and  the  idea  even  of  a  university  with  studios  wholly 
elective  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  darkened  minds  of  presidents  and  professors,  or 
even  of  the  most  pro^essive  sophomores  and  freshmen.  The  decade  which  immediately 
preceded  the  founding  of  Amherst  was,  however,  one  of  ^at  political,  mental,  ana 
religious  activity^  and  among  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  which  date 
their  life  from  this  period  are  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Yale  Divinity  School, 
and  the  American  Bible  and  Educational  Societies. 

"The  idea  of  Amherst  College,  the  first  public  proposition  from  which  a  definite 
result  has  developed,  originated  with  the  Franklin  County  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Theopbilus  Packard,  in  Shelbume,  May,  10, 1615. 


Later  the  preposterous  project  for  the  removal  of  Williams  College  to  Amherst  was 
peremptorily  ended  by  the  legislature,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1818,  a  conven- 
tion of  pastors  and  laymen,  representing  forty  parishes  in  the  four  western  counties  of 
Massachusetts,  met  in  Amherst  and  approved  the  plan  of  the  trustees  of  Amherst 
Academy,  then  flourishing  in  the  vigor  of  its  fourth  year,  to  found  a  college  and  endow 
it  with  a  charity  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Noah  Webster  delivered  the  address 
at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  South  College,  August  9, 1820.  There  were  present 
on  that  occasion  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  Amherst  and  the  surrounding  towns 
the  foremost  of  whom  were  Colonel  Rufus  Graves  and  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Sunderland; 
and  Fowler  Dickinson,  esq.,  and  Hezekiah  W.  Strong,  of  Amherst.  Professor  Noah 
Webster,  while  laying  the  deep  foundation  of  his  phUological  fame,  gave  also  some 
of  his  best  and  most  earnest  laoors  to  the  infant,  institution  at  Amherst.  Of  all  these 
noble  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  liberal  education  Professor  Tyler  speaks  in  terms  of  most 
nnqualifie<l  gratitude  and  admiration.  Passing  onward,  he  sket-che^  the  first  faculty 
oT  the  college,  President  Moore,  Professors  Olds  and  Easterbrook,  and  Tutors  Field  and 
Burr :  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  obstacles  through  which  they  struggled,  and  over 
which  they  triumphed  :  and  gives  a  more  detailed  review  of  the  second  administra- 
tion, that  of  President  Humphrey,  under  whom,  says  Professor  Tyler,  Amherst  College 
was  created.  His  first  great  battle  was  that  of  the  charter ;  a  war,  rather,  in  which 
Moore  had  fallen,  and  in  which  all  the  strength  of  sectional  prejudice,  local  envy,  rival 
interest's,  hatred  of  orthodoxy,  and  hostility  to  evangelical  religion  were  arrayed  against 
the  college.  But  the  right  cause  triumphed  at  last,  and  on  the  21st  of  February,  1825, 
the  charter  of  Amherst  College  was  won.  In  February,  1827,  the  college  chapel. was 
dedicated,  and  in  1828  the  new  North  College  was  erected.  Pecuniary  aid,  refused  by 
the  legislature,  was  supplied  by  the  people,  and  Amherst  rose  rapidly  in  power  and 
position.  The  first  fully  organized  faculty  under  the  charter  appears  on  the  catalogue 
of  1825,  and  from  their  names  may  be  judged  the  character  of  the  workmanship  and 
material  which  entered  into  the  foundation  of  Amherst  College.  Four  have  finished 
their  course,  and  may  therefore  be  spoken  of  without  flattery  or  prejudice.  They  are 
all  names  of  world-wide  fame.  Dunng  President  Humphrey's  administration  students 
increased  rapidly,  college  societies  flourished,  and  the  college  passed  successfully  ito 
experimental  stages.    Soon  after,  however,  the  tide  of  prosperity  began  to  ebb ;  x)er- 

Setnal  solicitation  for  funds  had  wearied  the  friends  of  the  college ;  students  decreased : 
isaffections  were  rife,  and  embarrassments  thickened  till  the  faint-hearted  despaired 
and  the  strongest  minds  doubted.  Professor  Hitchcock  was  just  the  man  for  this 
emergency,  and,  says  Professor  Tyler,  *  his  personal  reputation  and  his  wise  policy- — 
I  repeat  it,  and  I  mean  just  what  I  say — his  personal  reputation  and  his  wise  policy 
saved  the  college.'  Then  Williston,  Hitchcock,  Woods,  Sears,  Phillips,  and  others  began 
those  generous  benefactions  which  they  so  liberally  continued,  and  which  have  proved 
the  life-blood  of  the  institution  they  nourished.  The  college,  under  the  Hitchcock 
administration,  took  a  new  departure ;  subscriptions'  were  abandoned,  debts  averted, 
peace  at  home  and  abroad  established ;  and  the  problem  of  existence  and  efiiciency  for- 
ever solved. 

"  The  prominent  events  and  attainments  of  the  college  since  the  accession  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stearns  to  the  presidency  are  next  reviewed,  more  briefly  than  those  of  his 
predecessors ;  honorable  mention  made  of  the  liberal  donors  of  the  past  few  years,  Dr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Stearns ;  a  sincere  word  of  praise  bestowed  upon  the  treanurers  and 
secretaries  of  the  college,  models  of  fidelity  and  integrity,  and  the  history  closes  with 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  alumni  of  Amherst  and  to  their  services  for  their  country 
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and  the  world,  depicting  the  thrilling  days  which  followed  the  opening  of  the  rebellion 
in  ld«U — and  none  who  were  in  Amherst  then  will  ever  forget  them.  The  address  con- 
cludes with  a  far-reaching,  prophetic  view  of  the  mission  of  Amherst  College  in  the 
future,  and  the  noble  and  commanding  results  which  it  will  yet  achieve.'' 

DR.  SAMUEL  BARVEY  TAYLOR. 

The  sad  bereavement  suffered  in  the  death  of  this  eminent  educator  and  Christian 
minister  tinds  expression  in  the  memorial  address  by  Professor  Edwards  A.    Park, 

Eublished  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.    A  brief  abstract  of  the  address  only  can  be  given 
ere. 

Dr.  Samuel  Harvey  T^^ylor  was  a  descendant  of  devout  Scotch  ancestors,  who  first 
left  their  homes  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Covesuiuters, 
and  afterward  emigrated  to  this  country  and  established  themselves  in  Londctiderry. 
New  Hampshire.  Inured  to  hard  labor  on  a  farm  A'om  early  childhood,  his  classical 
education  began  at  the  ag^  of  eighteen,  when,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  a 
wagon,  he  lost  in  some  degree  his  power  of  physical  endurance.'  He  had  manifested 
a  passiou  for  books  from  early  childhood,  and  he  now  commenced  his  preparation  for 
college  with  intense  delight,  and  studied  with  such  vehemence  that  after  but  two  years 
of  pi*eparation  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  spent  bis 
winter  vacations  in  teaching  district  schools,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of 
1832 ;  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Andover,  in  the  mean 
time  acting  as  assistant  principal  of  Phillips's.  Academy,  and  again  as  tutor  in  Dart- 
mouth College,  preaching  in  some  pulpit  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  still  spending  his  win- 
ters at  Ando\'er.  He  was  an  acceptable  preacher,  with  warm  and  zealous  religious 
feelings,  but  he  declined  the  pastorate  of  an  important  church  ho  was  urged  to  take, 
and,  futer  graduating  at  the  theological  school,  commenced  his  work  as  principal  of 
Phillips's  Academy,  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful,  being  beloved  and  reverenced 
by  nearly  all  his  pupils.  The  number  in  attendance  more  than  doubled  during  his 
administration,  the  fame  of  his  teaching  attracting  young  men  from  the  plantations  of 
Georgia,  the  cotton-fields  of  Louisiana,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis8ii)pi,  and  the 
Canadian  Provinces.  He  was  an  educator  by  nature.  His  stalwart  person,  sonorous 
voice,  and  strong  emphasis ;  his  great  reputation  for  success  in  teaching ;  his  example 
of  punctuality,  energy,  and  enterprise,  gave  a  distinct  force  to  his  admonitions.  To 
these  requisites  he  added  a  passion  for  training  the  youthful  mind.  He  was  in  his  ele- 
ment when  his  pupils  were  before  him  and  his  words  were  summoning  them  to  exer- 
tion with  a  kind  of  talismanic  forces  He  was  const  itutioually  fitted  for  a  disci]>linarian. 
Professor  Patterson,  now  a  Senator  at  Washington,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Lon- 
donderry- colonists,  says :  *'  Profound  convictions,  an  inflexible  will,  and  strong  sensibil- 
ities are  the  natural  inheritance  of  our  people."  Dr.  Taylor  shared  largely  in  this 
inheritance.  He  had  a  stem  conscience,  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  a  deep  regard  for  obli- 
gation. In  his  eye  subordination  was  the  first  virtue  of  the  pupil ;  he  was  the  stem 
ibe  of  the  proud  and  unyielding,  and  sometimes  probably  denied  them  real  justice. 
The  thoughtless  and  idle  pupils  disliked  him,  and  yet  when  they  became  responsible 
for  bovs  they  often  placed  them  in  his  care.  One  of  his  pupils  says :  **  To  come  under 
his  intlueuce  was  to  move  into  a  new  system  of  gravitation ;  every  one,  even  the  dull- 
est, felt  that  now  he  was  expected  to  accomplish  something.  Ho  increased  his  author- 
ity by  iiiaiutaining  a  reserve  towanl  us,  which,  indeed,  he  seldom  relaxed  until  we  had 
left  his  care  as  pui>ils  and  met  him  as  friends,  when  his  manner  became  in  the  highest 
degree  frank  and  cordial.  We  were  called  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  trained  to  tell 
promptly  and  concisely  what  we  knew.  Woe  to  the  boy  who  professed  to  nnderstaad 
what  he'd  id  not ;  no  matter  how  smoothly  he  could  repeat  it,  the  fraud  was  instantlv 
detected,  and  exposed  without  mercy .^^  He  was  a  model  of  patience  in  helping  dull 
scholars,  if  they  were  industrious ;  a  very  model  of  perseverance  in  explaining  the  text 
until  he  made  it  clear  to  obtuse  minds,  if  they  meant  welL  He  ascertained  the  circum- 
stances of  his  pupils,  knew  their  fears  and  their  sufferings.  He  dispensed  charities 
with  singular  pnidence,  and  without  letting  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  did« 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  classical  student  and  scholar.  When  he  first  studied  the  Greek 
accents  he  was  transiiorted  with  delight ;  he  loved  the  Greek  verb,  and  felt  a  personal 
interc*st  in  the  Greek  syntax.  An  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  Latin  language 
secme<l  to  be  a  personal  injury  to  himself.  It  is  not  claimed  that  he  possessed  ail  tu« 
qualifications  ot  an  eminent  teacher,  though  he  possessed  many  remarkable  qoalificft- 
tions  for  the  ofiice ;  and  whUe  some  teachers  may  nave  avoided  nis  faults,  but  few  have 
surpassed  his  merits.  He  died  very  suddenly  on  Sunday  morning,  the  29th  of  Jaon- 
ary,  1871.  in  the  academy  where  he  had  so  long  taught,  falling  near  the  door  of  tha 
chapel,  toward  which  he  was  hastening  to  teach  his  Sble-class. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

TLo  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Boston,  October 
20, 21,  and  22, 1871.  The  first  atldress  was  delivered  by  Professor  Aj^assiz,  of  Cambridge, 
who  spoke  of  some  of  the  defects  of  the  pablic  schools.  He  criticised  the  methods  of 
teachiut;^  as  defective,  developing  little  else  than  the  memory.  Teachers  are  required 
to  teach  too*  many  studies.  Classes  are  too  large,  and  too  much  reliance  is  put  upon 
text-books,  many  of  which  are  almost  worthless.  Things  themselves  should  be  taught 
in  place  of  the  verbal  exposition  of  things.  Normal  schools  should  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  fitting  teachers  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences.  Teachers 
should  be  prepared  to  unfold  to  pupils,  in  a  clear  manner,  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Words."  The  question,  "  Is  it 
advisable  to  continue  the  study  of  grammar  in  its  present  artificial  form  ?"  was  treated 
by  Miss  Jellison,  of  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School,  in  a  paper  full  of  force,  wit,  and 
sharp  quotations,  showing  that  the  use  of  grammar,  as  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
was  nonsensical  and  harmful.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Greenough,  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Leighton,  of  Melrose;  Mr.  Hill;  Mr.  Howison,  of 
the  English  High  School,  Boston  ;  Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Oread  Institute,  Worcester,  and 
others,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  speakers  had  devoted  much  thought  to  the 
subject.  Professor  Ternault,  of  the  Normal  School,  gave  a  very  interesting  lesson  on 
free-hand  drawing.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  master  of  Lyman  School, 
East  Boston ;  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Boston,  who 
"orged  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  teachers ;  Mr.  L.  M.  Chase,  of  Boston  ;  and  Mr. 
Emerson,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Newton.  Mr.  N.  A.  Calki^is,  superin- 
tendent of  primary  schools  in  New  York,  talked  of  "Object-teaching,"  and  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  spoke  at  length  upon  a  "  State  edu- 
cational tax,"  advocating  a  tax  apportioned  to  cities  and  towns  according  to  actual 
attendance. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  scientific  and  technical  education  Massachnsetts  is  in  no  ways  deficient,  when 
compared  with  other  States,  as  the  admirable  Institute  of  Technology^  at  Boston,  testifies. 
This  institute,  having  been  made  a  sharer  in  the  United  States  &:rant  in  aid  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  dividing  the  grant  with  tne  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst,  is  noticed  in  Professor  Gilman's  report  upon  the  "National  Schools  of 
Science,"  pages  427-444  of  this  volume.  The  substantial  building  ^K)ssesscd  by  this 
institute,  and  the  fund,  arising  from  the  gifts  of  benevolent  men,  m  addition  to  the 
State  and  national  aid  granted  to  it,  with  its  excellent  corps  of  instructors,  and  its 
already  large  attendance,  numbering  some  224  students,  place  it  upon  an  assured  basis 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  schools  for  scientific  and  technical  training  and  culture.  For 
the  technical  training  of  those  who  intend  to  work  at  mechanical  trade,  there  seems 
requisite  some  modification  in  plan  of  the  rapidly  increasing  scientific  schools.  This 
need  appears  to  have  been  admirably  met  in  •the  institution  at  \Vorce8ter,  where  the 
experiment  of  combining  training  in  practical  working  mechanics  with  theoretical 
culture  has  been  successfully  solved,  and  the  model  of  an  institution,  which  will  ere 
long  be  deemed  an  imperative  need  to  every  manufacturing  center,  there  furnished. 
We  give  a  brief  account  of  this  admirable  institution,  which  has  received  the  melted 
praise  of  some  of  the  ablest  foreign  observers. 

The  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  established  by  fnnds  contributed 
by  John  Boynton,  esq.,  and  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn,  and  now  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  C.  O.  Thompson,  was  dedicated  November  11,  1868.  It  provides  for  a  junior, 
middle,  and  senior  class,  having  an  attendance,  according  to  the  last  report,  of  89. 

The  aim  of  this  institute  is  peculiar,  being  designed  to  give  instruction  in  those 
branches  not  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  and  which  are  essentijil  and  best 
adapt-ed  to  train  the  young  for  practical  life,  especially  such  as  are  intending  to  become 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  farmers. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  recitations,  in  small  divisions ;  practice,  actnal 
"work  in  the  machine-shop,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  junior  year;  lectures  and 
examinations  in  the  departments  of  mechanics,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  architec- 
ture, and  designing. 

^  The  course  of  study  embraces  chemistry,  physics^  geology,  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  architecture,  drawing  and  designing,  and  language. 

The  institute  has  two  buildings,  one  having  rooms  for  lectures,  recitations,  drawing, 
library,  and  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory,  and  the  other  used  as  a  shop  for  prac- 
tice. 

It  has  graduated  its  first  class  of  sixteen,  who,  with  ease,  at  once  secured  honorable 
and  lucrative  employment. 

(Hon.  Joseph  White  is  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Adresses  of 
city  6ux)eriutendeuts  will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  cities,  pages  574-605  of  this  volume.) 
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MICHIGAN. 

[From  tho  Thirty-fonrth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Saperlntendcnt  of  Pabliolnstmctlon,  for  the  year  1870.^ 

Hon.  Oramel  Houord,  Superintendent.] 

1869.  1870. 

Popalation  of  the  State,  United  States  census 1, 184, 059 

School  population  of  the  State,  five  to  twenty  years 374, 774               384, 554 

Number  attending  school 269,587               278,686 

Number  attending  school  under  five  or  over  twenty 

years 6,404 

Number  of  counties  in  which  schools  are  reported 64 

Averagenumbcr  months  of  school 6.3                     6.9 

Number  of  districts  failing  to  have  school  the  legal 

time 135 

Number  of  districts  having  no  school .                          73 

Number  of  male  teachers 2,354                  2,793 

Number  of  female  teachers 7,895                   8,221 

Total  number  of  teachers 10,249                 11,014 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers $52  62 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers $27  31 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers' wages tl»  177,847  86    $1,398,228  59 

Estimated  number  of  punils  in  private  schools 9, 613 

Number  of  private  schools 139 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  by  county  superintendents.  6, 621 

Number  of  graded  school  districts 

Number  of  school-houses 4,921                   5,111 

Value  of  school-houses $5,331,774  00    $6,234,707  00 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairing 776, 074  00         852, 122  62 

Amount  raised  by  rate-bill 94,752  55 

Amount  from  tax  on  dogs 25,893  81 

Total  resources  for  the  year 3,154,221  28 

SCHOOLS. 

The  report  from  all  the  schools  of  the  State  is,  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
continual  success.  Seldom  has  anything  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  school- 
room, and  unusual  prosperity  has  attended  the  labors  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  results  predicted  in  reference  to  the  beneficial  efiect  of  the  free-school  system 
are  already  partially  realized;  there  is  a  manifest  change  in  the  average  length  of  the 
school,  as  well  us  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  In  some  counties  the  school 
year  has  been  increased  from  four  and  five  mouths  to  seven,  eight,  and  in  some  in- 
st^incea  even  to  nine  months,  and  an  attendance  of  less  than  50  ^ler  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment has  been  increased  to  60,  and  even  75  "per  cent.  In  other  counties  less  time  has 
been  given  to  tho  school  year,  and  a  much  less  average  of  attendance  has  been  secured ; 
yet  in  these  counties,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  it  was  decided  by  vote  that  the  time 
should  be  lengthened,  and  several  months  were  added  to  the  former  school  year. 

In  a  number  of  the  schools  in  many  counties  the  school  term  has  been  divided  into 
three  portions  instead  of  two,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  those  schools  which-  were  continued  througn  the  months  of  July  and 
August  were  of  comparatively  little  worth.  Many,  numbering  from  40  to  50  pupils, 
were  reduced  in  these  warm  months  tx>  less  than  20,  and  often  to  less  than  a  dozen. 
Where  this  change  has  beteu  made  there  is  secured  a  more  uniform  attendance,  a 
greater  interest  in  the  school,  and  more  rapid  and  thorough  progress  in  study. 

The  number  of  counties  in  which  schools  are  reported  is  64,  one  more  than  last  year. 
There  is  an  increase  of  30  in  the  number  of  townships  reporting,  and  an  increase  of 
9,7&()  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  school  age,  a  much  smaller  gain  than 
in  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a  depression  in  the  mining  interests ;  the  average  an- 
nual increase  of  children  for  the  last  ten  years  being  reported  as  13,787.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  school  over  the  previous  year  is  9,099.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  show  the  full  increase,  for  the  reason  that  since  the  abolition  of  the 
rate-bill  many  teachers  have  supposed  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  or  return  any  roll 
of  the  pupils.  The  number  of  districts  thus  failing  to  report  is  142  more  than  l&jst 
year. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  reported  as  graded  are  231,  or  five  less  than  last  year.  In 
these  districts  are  134,634  children,  or  over  one-third  of  all  in  the  State.    The  number 
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attending  school  is  reported  at  91,692,  but  fifteen  districts,  with  4,612  children,  do  not 
report  the  attendance.  The  whole  should  be  as  much  as  95,000.  The  amount  paid  by 
these  districts  to  1,549  teachers  was  $610,478  35.  or  40  cents  per  month  for  each  person 
of  school  age.  The  same  expense  per  child  in  the  State,  including  the  graded  schools, 
averaged  52j^  cents.  If  we  take  the  remainder  of  the  State  separately,  it  will  not  be 
less  than  54  cents.  So  the  figures  show,  as  in  former  years,  that  the  large  schools, 
which  pay  the  highest  wages,  are  the  cheapest. 

BCHOOL-noUSES. 

I 

There  have  probably  been  more  school-houses  erected  daring  the  past  year  than 
during  any  one  year  before. 

A  very  tine  school  edifice  has  been  completed  in  Marshall,  which,  in  contrast  with 
the  old  style,  shows  the  great  advancement  made  in  the  school  architecture  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  new  edifice  in  Battle  Creek  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  It  is  located  on  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  in  the  city,  overlooking  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
is  proposed  to  heat  the  entire  building  by  the  use  of  steam.  If  the  plan  should  prove 
successful,  it  will  greatly  modify  the  present  system  of  heating.  These  edifices  are 
among  the  most  expensive  that  have  been  erected,  but  a  large  number  of  the  smaller 
towns  have  built  houses  which  are  a  great  honor  to  the  citizens,  and  have  taxed  the 
people  to  build  them  quite  as  severely  as  those  of  the  larger  towns. 

A  very  largo  number  of  school-houses  have  been  erect^in  the  country  districts.  In 
the  more  populous  districts  larger  houses  have  been  built,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
thus  x)enuitting  a  partial  grading  of  the  schools ;  these  houses,  or  many  of  them,  are 
heated  with  a  furnace;  they  have  been  tastefully  built,  and  are  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  modern  seats  and  desks,  and  are  well  supplied  with  blackboards  and 
other  general  apparatus. 

PRIMABY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  congressional  grant  of  school  lands  to  the  State,  npon  ita  admission  into  the 
Union,  amounted  to  1,068,340  acres,  of  which  only  1,009,025  could  be  selected  in  section 
sixteen,  thus  inakiug  a  deficiency  of  59,313  acres ;  12,590  of  which,  under  the  provision 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  have  been  selected  and  confirmed  to  the  State,  leaving  an  unse- 
lected  deficiency  of  46,725  acres,  in  regard  to  which  deficiency  correspondence  has  been 
had  with  the  Land  Ofidce  at  Washington  ;  but,  as  yet,  with  no  satistactory  conclusion. 
It  is  desired  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  before  all  the  best  lands  in  the  State 
are  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  quantity  and  avails  of  primary-school  lands  sold,  for 
the  year  ending  November  1,  1870,  is  24,582.80  acres  for  f98,3:U  20.  The  amount  of 
unsold  primary  school  land  is  468,713.07  acres,  and  of  unsold  agricultural  college 
land,  218,393.37  acres.  The  total  lamount  of  the  primary-school  iund  November  30, 
1870,  was  $2,700,834  63.  The  increase  of  the  fund  during  the  year  was :  Realized 
from  ])rimary'-school  lands,  $106,180*86;  for  primary-school  lands  previously  sold, 
$2,380,203  24  :  making  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of  $2,486,284  10.  In  1860,  ten 
years  since,  the  total  school  fund  amounted  to  $1,684,394  38;  which  is  an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  $1,016,440  25,  and  an  increase  of  annual  income  in  the  same  time  of 
$68,964  11.  The  increase  of  the  fund  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  children, 
an  increase  of  136,687  in  ten  years. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  spring  and  autumn  series  of  State  teachers'  institutes  was  held  at  sixteen  differ- 
ent towns  and  cities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2,005  teachers.  The  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  teachers  in  these  institutes  has  not  in  the  least  abated.  The  numbers  in 
attendance  have  never  been  greater  than  during  the  past  year.  The  county  superin- 
tendents have  manifested  the  same  earnestness  as  formerly,  and  the  success  of  the 
institutes  has  been  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  their  labors. 

COUNTY  SUPEKINTENDENTS. 

It  is  nearly  four  years  since  the  organization  of  the  system  of  county  superintend- 
ency.  Since  then  great  improvements  have  been  made  m  the  schools.  The  infiuence 
of  the  superintendent  is  seen  in  the  general  interest  which  has  been  excited  in  the 
schools,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  visits  which  have  been  made  by  school  officers 
during  the  past  year,  oa  compared  with  those  of  former  years.  It  was  formerly  a  rare 
occurrence  to  find  scliool  officers  visiting  the  schools  j  since  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendents, there  has  been  a  constant  increase  of  visits  reported,  and  although  it  is 
now  less  than  four  years  since  the  system  was  inaugurated,  there  were  reported,  the 
lost  year,  more  than  12,000  visits  from  directors  alone. 
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IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Although  the  free  schools  have  wronght  a  marked  change  for  the  better,  yet  a 
deplorable  lack  of  promptness  and  rc^larity  still  exists.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
the  children  of  the  State  capable  ot  receiving  an  education  should  not  obtain  it, 
since  every  obstacle  has  been  removed  which  may  have  prevented  any  from  study; 
not  even  poverty  can  now  serve  as  an  excuse  for  absence  from  the  school-room.  Any 
failure  to  become  educated  now  must  be  owing  to  the  most  stolid  indiffeieuce.  This  in- 
difierence  exists  in  many  places  to  an  alarming  extent.  There  are  young  men  and  women 
who  were  born  in  the  State,  and  have  been  reared  almost  within  sight  of  the  school- 
house  that  was  always  open  to  receive  them,  and  yet  to-day  are  unable  to  read  or 
write. 

One  of  the  prominent  educators  from  Europe,  in  an  address  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
after  prainiug  very  much  many  things  he  had  seen  in  this  country,  said  that  in  general 
our  system  of  education  was  the  best  in  the  world,  but  that  it  needed  one  thing  to 
make  it  perfect,  and  that  is,  that  education  should  be  made  compulsory.  **  I  should  be 
nncandifV'  he  further  said,  ''  if  I  did  not  frankly  tell  you  that  North  Germany  and 
Switzerland  excel  you  in  the  thoroughness  and  universality  of  their  systems,  p>nd  this, 
I  believe,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  those  countries  the  parent  has  not  the 
light  to  deprive  the  child  of  the  excellent  training  which  the  state  has  provided. 
Wnen  the  parent  fails  in  his  duty,  the  state  stands  in  loco  parentis;  and  this  is  what 
you  chiefly  need  to  perfect  your  educational  system." 

The  free  schools  of  this  StAte  have  not  be<rn  in  operation  long  enough  to  determine 
their  complete  power  and  influence  in  securing  the  attendance  of  all  who  ought  to  be 
found  in  school.  The  results  have  been  gratifying,  but  as  yet  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
the  deKire<l  end.  There  are  many  of  our  citizens  -^hose  education  is  very  limited,  if 
not  entirely  wanting,  who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  or 
of  those  under  their  care.  But  there  is  evidently  a  change  taking  place  among  the 
people,  and  many  are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  some  measures  must  be  taken  to 
secure  a  more  general  and  constant  attendance  upon  the  public  schools.  These  un- 
educated children  are,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  be  the  men  and  women  upon  whom  the 
respouHibilities  of  society  will  rest.  These  uneducated  boys  will  become  men,  and 
into  their  hands  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  is  to  be  committed.  Well  may  we  trem- 
ble when  we  remember  those  burning  words  of  the  great  champion  of  universal  eda- 
cation,  *^An  uneducated  ballot  is  the  winding-aheet  of  liberty,"  "  The  human  imagination 
can  picture  no  semblance  of  the  destructive  potency  of  the  ballot-box  in  the  bands  of 
an  ignorant  people.  The  Roman  cohorts  were  terrible ;  the  Turkish  Janizaries  were 
incarnate  fiends ;  but  each  was  powerless  as  a  child  for  harm,  compared  with  universal 
suffrage  without  mental  illumination  and  moral  piinciplo.  The  power  of  casting  a 
vote  is  far  more  fonuidable  than  that  of  casting  a  spear  or  javelin.''  ''  In  the  uned- 
ucated ballot  is  found  the  nation's  greatest  danger ;  but  the  educated  ballot  is  the 
nation's  main  tower  of  strength." 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

An  act  was  passed  during  the  session  of  1871  of  the  State  legislature  requiring  every 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  to  send  them  to  a  public  school  for  a  i>eriod  of  at  least  twelve  weeks 
in  each  school  year ;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
such  parent  or  guardian  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  $5  nor  more  than  920. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Since  appointments  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  legislature,  a  wider  State 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  normal  school. 

No  particular  change  has  occurred  since  the  last  report.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
been  quite  eciual  to  tuat  of  any  previous  year.  Professor  Daniel  Putnam,  on  account 
of  the  inadequate  salary,  felt  compelled  to  resign,  and  accept  a  position  in  which  he 
would  receive  a  larger  compensation.  Mrs.  Evans  also  resided  her  i>osition  in  the 
model  school.  We  have  bc^n  compelled  frequently  to  part  with  our  best  teachers  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries.  The  success  of  this  institution  depends 
largely  upon  the  i)ermanency  of  the  professors.  The  number  of  pupils  dnrine  the  year 
was  740 ;  number  of  students  from  the  nonual  department,  acting  and  trained  as  teach- 
ers in  the  experimental  school,  was  90;  the  number  of  instructors,  10.  The  normal 
school  fund,  including  principal  due  from  purchasers,  together  with  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  iState,  amounts  to  $67,616  69. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERfimr. 

Since  the  resolution  was  passed  recognizing  "  the  ri^ht  of  every  resident  of  Michigan 
to  the  eujuyment  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  university,"  without  regard  to  seX| 
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the  university  is  as  accessible  to  women  as  to  men.  But  one  woman  entered  the  nni- 
Tersity  last  year.  Thirty  npw  are  in  attendance ;  seventeen  in  the  medical  department, 
one  in  the  law  department,  and  twelve  in  the  department  of  science,  literatare,  and 
the  arts. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  young  ladies  are  found  in  courses  of  study  designed  to  fit 
them  for  the  university.  The  admission  of  women  will  increase  the  current  expenses, 
and  will  also  make  more  urgent  the  demand  for  additional  room.  The  department  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts  has  already  grown  entirely  beyond  the  cax>ucity  of  the 
present  building. 

The  total  number  of  students  reported  for  1870  is  1,126.  Professors  and  instructors, 
34.  Number  of  students  in  the  department  of  science,  Ut-erature,  and  the  nits,  477 ;  la 
that  of  medicine  and  surgery,  340 ;  in  that  of  law,  309.  The  number  of  graduates  for 
the  year,  308,  besides  those  who  have  received  a  second  degree  in  coui-se.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $84,922  56;  expenses,  |70,167  81. 

The  general  library  has  been  rendered  more  available  by  the  completion  of  the  card 
catalogue.  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  large  supply  of  leading  periotlicals  and 
newspapers,  domestic  and  foreign,  chiefly  furnished  oy  the  public  8X)irit  of  the  students 
them  elves. 

Professor  Watson,  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  has  been  engaged  in  making  zone  obser- 
vations with  the  equatorial,  and  determining  star  i>laces,  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  new  tables  of  the  moon ;  a  work  committed  to  him  by  Professor  Peirce,  8ux>erintend- 
eut  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

The  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  for  the  year  1870,  has  been  conferred  upon  28 
students  who  have  completed  their  course  of  instruction.  No  large  collections  have 
been  a<lded  to  the  museum  during  the  past  year.  Two  alumni  of  the  university,  how- 
ever,  have  honored  themselves  by  making  noble  contributions  to  her  material  for  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  J.  B.  Steere,  a  graduate  of  the  literary  and  law  departments,  has  made  dona- 
tions aggregating  412  specimens,  of  which  400  are  chiefly  insects  and  shells  from  Ionia 
County. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell,  of  Central  City,  Colorado,  donated  41  zoological  and  3.50  botanical 
specimens.  A  largo  ])roportion  of  both  classes  belong  to  species  not  heretofore  repre- 
sented in  our  museum. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  donated,  from  its  store  of  duplicates,  142  species  of 
British  shells. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  registered  during  the  year  ending  Septembei 
1  is  6,6r>8;  an  increase  of  1,118  over  last  year. 

Of  the  university  fund,  only  some  200  acres  remain  unsold.  The  principal  due  from 
purchasers,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  amounts  to  $564,443  31. 

AGRICULTIJRAL  COLLEGE. 

The  number  of  students  hafl  been  largely  increased,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
college  greatly  improved.  The  farm  is  rapidly  improving,  and  will  soon  bo  in  condition 
to  furnish  better  opportunities  for  general  experiments  than  it  has  done  hitherto.  The 
expense  of  the  college  to  the  State  is  already  diminishing,  and  will  rax)idly  decrease  in 
the  futnre.  In  a  few  years  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  college  lands  .will  fully  defray 
the  current  expenses.  The  State  will  then  have  a  vigorous  institution,  permanently 
located,  munificently  endowed,  and  thoroughly  famished  with  all  the  appliances  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  working  of  all  its  departments.  There  aro  now  129  students  in 
attendance,  10  of  whom  are  ladies;  instructors,  9;  other  officers,  4.  Of  tho  agricul- 
tural college  lauds  17,280  acres  have  been  sold  for  $56,880. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

November,  1869,  the  inmates  of  the  institution  numbered  285.  This  number  has  been 
increased  during  the  year  by  89  fresh  commitments,  thus  making  the  total  number 
connected  with  the  institution  dnriuj^  tho  entire  year  to  be  375.  Of  this  number,  118 
have  been  released,  either  by  ticket  of  leave,  permitting  the  individual  to  remain  away 
from  the  institution  during  good  behavior,  but  subject  to  recall  whenever  the  board 
shall  see  cause,  or  by  full  discharge. 

In  addition  to  the  abov(\  tho  governor  of  the  State  holds  tho  power  of  pardon — a 
power,  however,  rarely  it  over  exercised,  all  implications  therefor  being  by  him 
referred  to  the  board  of  control.  This  is  deemed  the  preferable  course,  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  of  commitment  is  reformation,  and  not  punishment.  At  this  date  the  inmates 
numbered  2C2.  In  all  cases  of  release  in  which  the  individual  has  neither  home  nor 
friends,  where  and  with  whom  he  may  find  such  surroundings  as  shall  promise  favor- 
ably, efforts  are  made  to  provide  such  for  him.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  consist  of  those  sentenced  to  the  institution  in  violation  of  law — they 
having  attained  an  age  in  excess  of  sixteen  years,  while  law  affirms  that  none  in  excess 
of  those  years  shall  be  admitted ;  resulting  from  a  desire  on  tho  part  of  friends  to  save 
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the  yoath  from  State  prison,  by  giving  the  indiyidual  the  requisite  age  to  admit  of  a 
subHtitution  therefor  of  the  reform  school. 

Tlie  prevailing  health  of  the  institution  during  the  year  Just  closed  has  been  good. 
The  employment;  of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  mainly  the  same  as  in  former , 
years,  to  wit :  in  domeHtic  service,  mcluding  the  work  of  dining,  washing,  and  ironing 
rooms  and  general  house-cleaning ;  in  cane,  tiag,  shoe,  and  tailors'  shops ;  m  the  bakery, 
on  tJie  farm,  and  in  the  ganlen. 

Efforts  to  escape  from  coniinement  generally  prove  a  discouraging  undertaking :  inaii- 
much  as  the  individual,  when  recapture<l,  again  commencoM  at  ihe  foot  of  the  ladder  of 
deportment,  whence  by  slow  gradations,  achieved  by  unexceptionable  deportment,  he 
regains  his  lost  ground,  and  finally  reaches  the  point  of  honorable  release. 

The  legislature  of  1867  passed  a  law  precluding  from  the  institution  all  lads  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and,  in  their  report  of  ldG9,  the  board  of  control  asked  for  the  reneal 
of  that  law,  giving  their  reasons  therefor.  This  request,  either  through  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  its  iini>ortAuce,  or  through  the  press  of  other  matters  claiming  attention,  failed 
of  being  aoUnl  upon  ;  and  the  board  now  desire  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  incoming  legislature.  The  purpose  of  sending  boys  to  this  insti- 
tution is  not  their  pumshmerUf  but  their  r^omiation.  By  the  original  law,  the  age  for 
admission  was  fixed  at  seven,  and  by  the  revised  law,  of  subsequent  date,  at  ten  years . 
of  age;  ondthe  board  ask  that  the  revised  law,  or  the  law  fixing  ten  years  as  the  min-. 
imum  age  for  admission,  be  repealed,  and  that  the  original  law  be  again  placed  in  force. . 

The  cornet  band  continues  to  be  an  attractive  feature  in  the  recreations  of  the  school. 
Their  services  on  different  occasions  have  been  sought  quite  as  much  as  it  has  been 
convenient  to  let  them  go.  The  necessary  means  to  sustain  the  band  liavobeen  secured 
b^  their  services,  by  gifts  of  kind  friends  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  by  concerts 
given  by  themselves  and  a  large  company  of  their  associates. 

KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 

The  report  represents  the  college  as  enjoying  its  usual  prosperity.  The  course  hith- 
erto known  as  the  '*  ladies'  course"  is  abandoned.  The  young  women  now  in  the  col- 
lege, and  those  preparing  to  enter,  pursue  the  same  studies  as  the  young  men  in  the 
same  department,  and  are  candidates  for  like  degrees.  The  college  has  three  distinct 
courses  of  study,  each  occupying  four  years,  and  each  student  is  at  liberty  to  pursue 
the  course  he  may  prefer.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  246; 
instructors,  12. 

ALBIOK  COLUEOB. 

Various  changes,  for  the  better,  have  been  made  in  the  college  buildings  and  grounds. 
At  a  recent  meeting,  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  a  larger  endowment  than  it 
now  has.  The  proposition  made  was  to  raise  $100,000.  Pledges  have  been  made  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  insure  the  required  amount.  This  will  be  a  great  relief  to  4he 
coUege,  and  wiU  enable  it  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  col- 
lego  embraces  two  courses  of  study,  a  classical  course  and  a  scientific  course.  The  num- 
ber of  students  for  the  year  was  121 ;  instructors,  6. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  Olivet  College  represents  its  condition  as  essentially 
the  same  a«  a  year  ago.  The  new  edifice,  which  has  been  in  progress  of  erection  for 
Rome  years  pa»t,  is  at  length-  so  nearly  completed  as  to  be  occupied.  The  building  is 
112  feet  in  length  by  54  in  widtli,  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  fourth  story  in  the 
Mansard  roof.  Efforts  have  been  continued  during  the  year  to  secure  additions  to  the 
present  resources  of  the  college. 

COITNTY  SCPERIXTENDEXTS'  CONVENTION,  1871. 

Tlie  convention  of  county  superintendents  held  its  ninth  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Charlotte,  August,  \^\.  The  counties  having  been  called  upon  for  rejwrts  of  progress. 
Superintendent  Luce,  of  Branch  County,  said:  "The  greatest  difficulty  was  not  from 
licensing  too  yoimg  teachers,  but  too  old  ones.  The  best,  or  among  t-he  best,  was  a 
girl  fourteen  years  old,  whose  first  school  numbered  47  pupils ;  and  the  worst,  a  man 
who  had  taught  nineteen  terms." 

Superintendent  North,  of  Ingham  County,  expressed  similar  sentiments.  He  had 
found  the  most  energetic,  industrious,  and  succtssful  teachers  to  be  young  men  and 
women. 

Superintendent  llutehins  said  :  '*The  business  of  education  reached  out  so  near  the 
edge  and  clown  w)  near  the  bottom  of  human  nature,  that  to  expect  a  girl  of  fourteen 
years  to  master  it  is  a1)surd.  Ho  haci  ohl  maids  of  both  s<*xes  tell  him  that  the  teacher 
always  teaches  his  lx*s^  school  first;  but  he  didn't  believe  it.    Pie  should  grant  certifi- 
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cates  to  inexperienced  boys  and  girls  only  when  he  was  oat  of  timber,  and  when  it  is 
nnderstood  that  they  take  very  small  schools.*' 

Superintendent  Crowell,  of  Montcalm,  said :  **  It  was  bis  experience  that  the  older 
teachers  wore,  the  worse  they  taught.  If  they  ever  had  any  ambition  to  become  good 
teachers,  they  had  got  beyond  it" 

Superintendent  (Sx)dman.  of  Saginaw,  said  the  worst  failure  in  his  county  the  last 
year  was  made  by  a  lady  who  had  taught  twenty-five  or  thirty  terms. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Hillsdale  County  75  persons  nnder  sixteen  years  of  age  now 
hold  certificates,  the  whole  nnmber  of  certificates  in  force  being  about  390.  Three 
adjacent  counties  have  but  three  each  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Reports  from  other 
counties  showed  that  a  number  of  young  girls  hold  certificates  that  are  merely  com- 
plimentary, and  do  not  entitle  the  holders  to  teach.  A  resolution  was  offered  to  the 
effect  that  certificates  should  never  be  granted  to  any  applicant  nnder  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  discussion  showed  that  the  resolutiou  fairly 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting.  Superintendent  Kellogg  read  a  paper  enti- 
tlea,  **  Our  Country :  its  Peculiarities,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Hopes."  Fapers  were  read  by 
Superintendent  Latta  upon  *'  County  Uniformity  of  Text-books :"  by  Superintendent 
Hill,  upon  "  What  do  the  Times  demand  in  our  Courses  of  Study  T"  by  Superintendent 
Goodman,  ux>on  *'  The  Hinderances  to  Success  in  Teaching  f  by  ex-Superintendent  Ford, 
an  essay  on  ''The  Place  of  an  Educational  Journal  in  the  School  System  of  tf  State;" 
by  Superintendent  Bennett,  upon  "  The  County  Superintendent's  Work,  Ordinary  and 
Extraordinary ;"  by  Superintendent  Antisdale,  *'  Our  Work :  Its  Nature,  its  Hinder- 
ances ;  How  shall  we  perform  it  f"  and  by  Superintendent  Rluehart,  ''Are  we  Educating 
the  Youth  of  Michigan  practically,  or  not  f 

Remarks  were  made  by  many  of  the  superintendents  in  warm  sympathy  with  the 
aims  and  management  of  The  Miclugan  Teacher,  and  pledging  active  efforts  to  increase 
its  subscription  list  in  their  respective  counties. 

INAUOUIUTIOX  OF  PRXSIDEMT  ANOELL,  OF  THB  STATE  UNIVKHSITT. 

The  inauguration  of  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  as  president  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
i«ui,  is  an  event  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an  introductory 
address  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Friese,  LL.  D.,  followed  by  an  inaugural  address  by  the 
new  president,  fh>m  which  the  following  sncgestive  paragraph  is  extracted :  "  Men  are 
of  more  consequence  than  methods.  Snialfinen  will  accomplish  little  with  the  best* 
methods.  Men  of  large  scope  and  culture  will  do  much  with  any  method  which  they 
will  be  willing  to  acfopt.  There  is  much  discussion  Just  now  concerning  collegiate 
methods,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  fniitful  of  good  results.  But  under  any  system  of  col- 
lege life  which  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  this  country,  the  best  work  will  probably  be 
done  where  the  students  are  best  prepared  for  their  study,  and  the  professors  best  pre- 
pared to  instruct.  As  the  soul  of  a  nation  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  rather  than  in 
the  words  of  their  constitution,  so  the  soul  of  a  university  is  in  tne  men  who  compose 
it  rather  than  in  the  plan  of  organization.  If  it  is  to  have  the  highest  success  it  must 
be  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  choicest  teachers,  and  to  remunerate  them  so 
that  they  can  give  their  best  vigor  to  profSossional  work." 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  university  hall  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

DBTROrr  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

[From  the  twenty-eighth  snniisl  report,  for  the  veer  ending  December  31,  1870,  H<ki.  Bnane  Doty, 

saperlntendent.] 

There  were  18,717  volumes  in  the  public  library.  The  public-school  property  was 
Talued  at  $413,142.  An  indebtedness  of  $15,900  thereon  was  paid  off  during  the  year. 
For  buildings  and  lots  there  was  expended  the  sum  of  $97,827  80.  It  was  estimated 
that  $20,000  more  would  pay  for  all  unfinished  work  at  that  date.  There  were  112 
schools  in  23  buildings,  with  143  teachers.  There  were  11,252  different  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  year,  out  or  a  school  population  of  26,641.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  7,261.  About  42  per  cent,  ot  the  school  population  was  thus  enrolled,  and  about  27 
per  cent,  of  it  in  daily  attendance. 

There  were,  on  January  1, 1871,  seats  for  8,321  pupils,  or  about  31  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population.  The  total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  ranging  from  $1,800 
to  $300,  was  $61,620  25,  or  about  $460  to  each  teacher. 
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Hon.  OiuiOBL  HosFORDy  Superimiendent  of  Public  Iiuirueiiony  LanHng, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. 


PoBt-office. 


Allegan 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

CaUionn 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Geneeee 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillfldale 

HonghtoB 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Isabella 

Jackson , 

Kalamasoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw  .... 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marqnette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Mnskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Tuscola 

Van  Bnren 

Washtenaw  ... 
Wayne 


P.  A.  Latta 

T.  B.  Diamond 

F.  W.  Lankenaw  ... 

Arthur  T.  Case 

£.  L.  Kingsland 

A.  A.  Luce 

Bela  Fancher 

L.  P.  Binehart 

John  S.  Dixon 

J.  B.  Chapin 

John  Evans 

C.  A.  Gower 

8ok>mon  Franklin. .. 

D.  D.  Hamilton 

George  H.  Botsford. . 

P.  H.  Hollister 

C.B.  Cottrell 

Elmer  North 

Charles  A.  Hutchins. 
Charles  O.  Curtis... 

W.L  Bennett 

C.L.Bood 

H.  RFallass 

R.  C.  Satterlee 

J.  H.  Vincent 

8.  S.  Steele 

Willard  Steams 

P.  Shields 

&  H.  Woodford 

J.W.Allen 

Harlow  Olcott 

J.  E.  Smith 

H.C.  Peck 

Isaac  Swift 

Elem  Willard 

E.  H.  Crowell 

George  S.  Hickey  . . . 

Cyrus  Alton 

J.  A.  Corbin 

A.  A.  Darliuff 

Norman  Teal 

C.  S.  Fassett 

J.  S.  Goodman 

George  A.  Parker ... 

E.  G.Cook 

G.  R.  Whitmore  .... 
L.  B.  Antisdale  .... . 

S.  N.Hill 

H.  J.  Kell<w{r 

George  S.  wheeler. . 
L.  R.  Brown. .... ... 


Otseffo. 

Praineville. 

Bay  City. 

Homestead. 

Benton  Harbor. 

GUead. 

Homer. 

Cassopolis. 

Charlevoix. 

St.  John's. 

Bellevue. 

Fenton. 

Old  Mission. 

PompeiL 

HiUsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Anstin. 

Lansing. 

Ionia. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jackson. 

Kalamazoo. 

Fallassbnrgh. 

Eagle  River. 

Lapeer. 

Northport. 

Adrian. 

Howell. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Manistee. 

Marquette. 

Lndington. 

Big  Rapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Greenville. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Pontiac 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Sprine  Lake. 

£ast  Saginaw. 

Port  Sanilac 

Owosso. 

Marine  City. 

Nottawa. 

Vassar. 

Lawton. 

Ann  Arbor. 

RawBonville. 
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MINNKSOTA. 

The  latest  published  State  report  of  the  superintendent  of  edacatiou  is  by  Hon.  H. 
B.  Wilson,  made  December  5, 1870. 

I 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  census  of  1870 439, 70G 

Numlier  of  organized  counties  in  1870 5(5 

Number  of  counties  making  school  reports  in  1870 54 

Numberof  districts  in  the  State  in  1870 2,625 

Number  of  districts  reporting  in  1870 2,479 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

age  in  1870,  (males,  80,110;  females,  75,057) 156,707 

Number  of  persons  attending  school  in  1870 110,590 

Increase  for  the  year 11,995 

Naml)er  not  attending  school  in  1870 45,177 

Increase  in  non-attendance 2, 849 

Number  attending  summer  schools  in  1870 70,889 

Increase  lor  the  year 6,440 

Number  of  teachers  for  the  year,  (male,  1,336 ;  female,  2,775) 4,  111 

Increase  for  the  year,  (male,  181;  female,  155) 836 

Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers^  wages  in  1870 $432,443  02 

Increase  for  the  year f71,745  82 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  in  1870 2,119 

Increase  for  the  year 190 

Value  of  all  the  school-houses  in  the  State  in  1870 $1,582,507  81 

Increase  for  the  year $242,816  93 

Nuukber  of  school-houses  built  in  1870 242 

Amount  received  from  school-fund  in  1870 $289,480  09 

Increase  for  the  year 59,93!)  54 

Amount  apportioned  from  permament  school-fund  in  1870  ..^ 176, 806  .35 

Increase  for  the  year 29,337  90 

Amount  received  from  taxes  voted  by  districts  in  1870 500, 928  43 

Increase  for  the  year 151,244  12 

Amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  1870 ].,036,098  62 

Increase  for  the  year 212,526  80 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  six  years. 
One  hundred  and  fort^'-six  districts  have  not  made  any  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years,  the  school  age;  but  by  giving  te  each  a  number 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  average  number  of  those  which  liave  reported,  the  super- 
intendent estimates  as  not  reported  6,632,  which,  added  to  the  155,767  reported,  would 
give  162,399.  Besides  these,  1,000  persons  of  school  age  are  given  as  being  in  the  State, 
which  will  swell  the  numlier  to  163,399.  This  last  estimate  is  thought  rather  below 
than  above  the  actual  number. 

In  1869  the  whole  number  in  the  schools  was  102,086.  If  this  number  bo  taken  from 
the  144,414.  the  whole  number  of  scholars  for  the  year,  we  have  42,328,  or  29  net  cent., 
as  not  in  attendance.  The  non-attendance  in  1867  was  44  per  cent,  of  all  of  school  ago ; 
in  1868  it  was  l^  per  cent. ;  in  1869  it  was  29  per  cent. ;  and  in  1870  it  was  29  per 
cent.  If  we  add  4,030  scholars  reported  to  the  Department  as  attending  the  various 
private  schools  in  the  State,  and  who  did  not  attend  any  public  school,  to  the  110,390 
attending  the  public  schools,  we  lessen  the  per  cent,  of  non-attending  pupils  below  27. 
The  great  m^ority  cease  to  attend  the  district  schools  after  they  arrive  at  sixteen  years 
of  age.  If  these  were  deducted  from  those  non-attending^  the  per  cent,  would  prob- 
ably be  reduced  as  low  as  20,  or  to  ono-tlilbh  of  the  scholars  in  the  State  not  attending 
any  school. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  were,  in  1870,  2,155  summer  schools,  or  a  gain  of  173  over  those  of  1869  ;  the 
aggregate  number  of  months  taught  was  7,327.  or  a  gain  of  962  months  over  1869,  and 
the  average  length  of  these  schools  in  montns  was  3.43.  In  1869  it  was  3.21.  The 
average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1870  was  6.88  months.  In  iSGi)  it  was  6.57 
months.  Summer  schools  were  taught  in  every  county  reporting,  except  Lake  and 
Stevens.    The  aggregate  number  of  months  taught  in  winter  and  summer  schools  was 
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14.033,  a  gain  of  1.644  over  that  of  18S9.  Tho  per  C4?nt.  of  gain  in  the  months  taught 
has  been  13,  while  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  of  schoolable  age 
is  not  quite  8.  Tlie  number  of  districts  in  the  State  supporting  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer schools  has  increased,  as  well  as  the  average  length  of  these  schools.  Our  uormal 
schools,  grade<l  schools,  t-eachera'  institutes,  and  the  county  superintendeucy,  are  all 
exerting  a  )M>werfnl  influence  in  pushing  forward  and  xn^rfecting  our  great  national 
system  of  schools  for  educating  the  iieople. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  report  states  that  nearly  every  county  superintendent  who  has  report<Hl  to  this 
Department  this  fall  has  complained  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  reports  of  the  district 
clerks.  One  says,  '*  The  financial  part  of  the  report  is  wholly  unreasonable."  Another, 
"There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  amount  of  money  the  district  has  receive^l 
from  the  school-fund,  and  that  from  a  tax  voted  by  the  district"  Another  says,  "  The 
only  part  of  thq  report  I  can  place  any  confidence  iu,  is  the  number  of  persons  iu  tho 
district  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age." 

It  is  thought  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  want  of  accuracy  is  directly  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  the  close  of  the  school  year  and  the  term  of  ofiice  of  the  district 
trustees  do  not  corresimnd.  It  is  thought  that  a  change  of  the  year  for  which  officers 
report,  to  correspond  with  that  to  which  they  serve,  would  do  more  to  improve  the 
Achool  statistics  than  anything  short  of  a  radical  change  iu  tho  syst^im :  and,  while 
productive  of  many  good  results,  it  will  not  cause  the  least  friction  iu  the  workings 
of  the  school  machinery.  The  number  of  districts  which  have  failed  to  report  to 
.the  county  superinteudeut  the  present  year — one  hundred  and  forty-six — shows  an 
increase  of  two  over  the  past  year  in  the  number  of  disgraced  districts.  No  penalty 
is  attached  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  by  district  clerks,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
officers  are  alone  cesponsible  for  such  unfavorable  exhibits.  The  county  superintend- 
ents should  obtain  reports  from  every  district  in  the  State.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  children  residing  iu  the  one  huudied  and  forty -six  non-rex>orting  districts 
are  to  be  deprived  of  their  just  proportion  of  the  school-fund  by  the  unpardonable 
neglect  of  an  officer  who  voluntarily  a<2cept^  a  position,  and  thereby  agreed  to  perform 
faithfully  its  duties,  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  district  clerks  is  little  short  of  criminal. 

NUMBER  OV  TEACHERS,  AND  THEIR  WAGES. 

There  has  been  a  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  over  the  males 
during  the  past  year.  The  signs  of  the  times  show  that  the  ratio  of  female  teachers 
to  the  males  is  gradually  increasing.  This  is  true  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
time  is  coming  when  nearly  all  the  instruction  given  in  our  common  schools  will  be- 
come monopolized  by  the  ladies. 

The  average  wages  of  teachers  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows :  In  the  winter  schools, 
nialt^,  $3()  G7 ;  females,  ^24  83 ;  in  the  summer  schools,  males,  $37  G4  ;  females,  $21  89. 
The  average  for  tho  year  has  been,  males,  ^\7  14;  an  increase  of  $3  23  over  that  of 
lHu9 ;  females,  $23  30;  an  increase  of  $1  21  over  that  of  18G9.  The  above  figures  show 
that  the  average  of  male  teachers  is  larger  for  tho  summer  than  the  winter  schools, 
and  that  feniiile  teachers  receive  a  greater  compensation  in  the  winter  than  iu  the 
summer  mouths.  This  is  owin^  to  the  great  increase^  of  female  teachers  iu  the  summer 
schools,  which  serves  to  bring  down  the  general  average. 

NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  new  houses  erected  during  the  year  1870  is  not  so  large  as  in  former 
years,  and  \nll  probably  decrease  each  succeeding  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
district*  nearly,  in  the  oldiT  counties,  have  already  comuKKlious  houses.  In  1867  there 
were  built  258  houses,  at  a  cost  of  $242,039  03;  and  in  1870  there  have  been  ere<;ted  242, 
at  a  cost  of  §243,294  71.  In  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  erected  in  the  State 
l,ir>l  school  ediiices,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,105,171  07.  During  the  year  there  has 
been  completed,  at  St.  Peter,  a  school  edilice  costing  $25,000.  It  is  of  brick,  70  by  70 
i't^t,  with  re-entrant  angles  and  French  roof.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  ha«  a  basement. 
It  has  the  most  approved  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  is  furnished  with  the 
Sterlinj;  (Illinois)  furniture,  and  t  he  Gothic  folding  single-slat  desks.  At  Reed^s  Landing, 
Wabasliaw  County,  they  have  built  a  fine,  eommodicus  brick  school-house.  A  new  build- 
ing wa«  erecte<l  at  Ansti  nthe  past  year.  For  so  young  a  Stare,  the  people  have  done  nobly 
in  the  way  of  providing  comfortable  and  connno<lious  school -houses.  In  many  of  tho 
counties  there  are  good  houses  in  nearly  every  district.  In  the  villages,  cities,  and 
larger  towns,  the  school-buildings  are  often  among  the  most  elegant  and  imfjosing 
public  fltniotures.  The  fact  is  every  day  gaining  ground  that,  next  to  an  accomplished 
and  thoroughly  qualified  teacher,  a  suitable  school-house  is  the  most  essential  condi- 
tion of  succj^ss.  A  good  teacher  may  teach  veil  in  a  barn  or  a  hovel,  but  ho  caunot 
possibly  teach  his  best  without  the  auxiliary  of  an  appropriate  buiUhug. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbe  twenty-seveutli  annual  moetiug  of  this  association  was  held  in  Boston,  October 
20, 21,  and  22, 1871.  Tlie  first  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge, 
who  spoke  of  some  of  the  defects  of  the  pablic  schools.  He  criticised  the  methods  of 
teaching  as  defective,  developing  little  else  than  the  memory.  Teachers  are  required 
to  teach  too*  many  studies.  Classes  are  too  large,  and  too  much  reliance  is  put  uiK>n 
text-books,  many  of  which  are  almost  worthless.  Things  themselves  should  be  taught 
in  place  of  the  verbal  exT)osition  of  things.  Normal  schools  should  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  fitting  teachers  t-o  teach  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences.  Teachers 
should  be  prepared  to  unfold  to  pupils,  in  a  clear  manner,  the  history  of  tbe  earth. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "  Wonls."  The  question,  **  Is  it 
advisable  to  continue  the  study  of  grammar  in  its  present  artificial  form  1"  was  treated 
by  Miss  Jellison,  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  in  a  paper  full  of  force,  wit,  and 
eharp  quotations,  showing  that  tbe  use  of  grammar,  as  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
was  nonsensical  and  harmful.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Greenough,  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Leighton,  of  Melrose;  Mr.  Hill;  Mr.  llowison,  of 
the  Englisli  High  School,  Boston  ;  Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Oread  Institute,  Worcest<?r,  and 
others,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  speakers  had  devoted  much  thought  to  the 
subject.  Professor  Ternault,  of  the  Normal  School,  gave  a  very  interesting  lesson  on 
free-hand  drawing.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  master  of  Lyman  School, 
East  Boston  ;  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Boston,  who 
•urged  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  teachers :  Mr.  L.  M.  Chase,  of  Boston  ;  and  Mr. 
Emerson,  suptTintendent  of  public  schools  in  Newton.  Mr.  N.  A.  Calki;is,  superin- 
tendent of  i^rimary  schools  in  New  York,  talked  of  "  Object-teaching,"  and  Hon. 
Joseph  Whites  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  spoke  at  length  upon  a  "  State  edu- 
cational tax,"  advocating  a  tax  apportioned  to  cities  and  towns  according  to  actual 
attendance. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  scientific  and  technical  education  Massachnsetts  is  in  no  ways  deficient,  when 
compared  with  other  States,  as  the  admirable  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston,  testifies. 
This  institute?,  having  been  made  a  sharer  in  the  United  States  srant  iu  aid  of  coUeges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  dividing  the  grant  with  tne  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst,  is  noticed  in  Professor  Oilman's  report  upon  the  "National  Schools  of 
Science,"  pages  427-444  of  this  volume.  The  substantial  building  possessed  by  this 
institute,  and  the  fund,  arising  from  the  gifts  of  benevolent  men,  in  addition  to  the 
State  and  national  aid  granted  to  it,  with  its  excellent  corps  of  instructors,  and  its 
already  large  attendance,  numbering  some  224  students,  place  it  upon  an  assured  basis 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  schools  for  scientific  and  technical  trainin<]f  and  culture.  For 
the  technical  training  of  those  who  intend  to  work  at  mechanical  trade,  there  seems 
requisite  some  modification  in  jdan  of  the  rapidly  increasing  scientific  schools.  This 
need  appeara  to  have  been  admirably  met  in  •the  institution  at  Ayorcester,  where  the 
experiment  of  combining  training  iu  practical  working  mechanics  with  theoretical 
culture  has  been  successfully  solved,  and  the  model  of  an  institution,  which  will  ere 
long  be  deemed  an  imperative  need  to  every  manufacturing  center,  there  furnished. 
We  give  a  brief  account  of  this  admirable  institution,  which  has  received  the  merited 
praise  of  some  of  the  ablest  foreign  observers. 

The  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  established  by  funds  contributed 
by  John  Boynton,  esq.,  and  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn,  and  now  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  C.  O.  Thompson,  was  dedicated  November  11,  1868.  It  provides  for  a  junior, 
middle,  and  senior  class,  having  an  att'Ondance,  according  to  the  last  report,  of  89. 

The  aim  of  this  institute  is  peculiar,  being  designed  to  give  instruction  in  those 
branches  not  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  and  which  are  essential  and  best 
adapted  to  train  the  young  for  practical  life,  especially  such  as  are  intending  to  become 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  farmers. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  recitations,  in  small  divisions ;  practice,  actual 
work  in  the  machine-shop,  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  juuior  year;  lectures  and 
examinations  in  the  departments  of  mechanics,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  architec- 
ture, and  designing. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  chemistry,  physics^  geology,  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  architecture,  drawing  and  designing,  and  language. 

Tlie  institute  nas  two  buildings,  one  having  rooms  for  lectures,  recitations,  drawing, 
library,  and  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory,  and  the  other  used  as  a  shop  for  prac- 
tice. 

It  has  graduated  its  first  class  of  sixteen,  t^ho,  with  ease,  at  once  secured  honorable 
and  lucrative  employment. 

(Hon.  Joseph  White  is  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Adresses  of 
city  6ux)eriutendent8  will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  cities,  pages  574-()05  of  this  volume.) 
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MICHIGAKT. 

(From  the  Thirty-foorth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Saperintendcnt  of  Pnbliolnstmction,  for  the  year  1870.— 

Hod.  Oramel  Hosiord,  Superintendent.] 

1869.  1870. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  census 1 1 134, 059 

School  population  of  the  Stat«,  five  to  twenty  years. . . .  374, 774               384, 554 

Number  attending  school 269,587               278,686 

Number  attending  school  under  five  or  over  twenty 

years 6,404 

Number  of  counties  in  which  schools  are  reported 64 

Averagonumbcr  months  of  school 6.3                      6.9 

Number  of  districts  failing  to  have  school  the  legal 

time 135 

Number  of  districts  having  no  school .                          73 

Number  of  male  teachers 2,354                  2,793 

Number  of  female  teachers 7,895                  8,221 

Total  number  of  teachers 10,249                 11,014 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers $.52  62 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers $27  31 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages $1,177,847  86    $1,398,228  59 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 9, 613 

Number  of  private  schools 139 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  by  county  superintendents.  6, 621 

Number  of  graded  school  districts 

Number  of  school-bouses 4,921                   5,111 

Value  of  school-houses $5,331,774  00    $6,234,797  00 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairing 776, 074  00         852, 122  62 

Amount  raised  by  rate-bill... 94,752  55 

Amount  from  tax  on  dogs 25,893  81 

Total  resources  for  theyetu: 3,154,221  28 

SCHOOLS. 

The  report  from  all  the  schools  of  the  State  is,  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
continual  success.  Seldom  has  anything  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  school- 
room, and  unusual  prosperity  has  attended  the  labors  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  results  predicted  in  reference  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  free-school  system 
are  already  partially  realized ;  there  is  a  manifest  change  in  the  average  length  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  In  some  counties  the  school 
year  has  been  increased  from  four  and  five  months  to  seven,  eight,  and  in  eome  in- 
stances even  to  nine  months,  and  an  attendance  of  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment has  been  increased  to  60,  and  even  75  per  cent.  In  other  counties  less  time  has 
been  given  to  the  school  year,  and  a  much  less  average  of  att-endance  has  been  secured ; 
yet  in  these  counties,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  it  was  decided  by  vot«  that  the  time 
should  be  lengthened,  and  several  months  were  added  to  the  former  school  year. 

In  a  number  of  the  schools  in  many  counties  the  school  term  has  been  divided  into 
three  portions  instead  of  two,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  those  schools  which-  were  continued  through  the  months  of  July  and 
August  were  of  comparatively  little  worth.  Many,  numbering  from  40  to  50  pupils, 
were  reduced  in  these  warm  months  to  less  than  20,  and  oft«n  to  less  than  a  dozen. 
Where  this  change  has  hfieu  made  there  is  secured  a  more  uniform  attendance,  a 
greater  interest  in  the  school,  and  more  rapid  and  thorough  progress  in  study. 

The  number  of  counties  in  which  schools  are  reported  is  64,  one  more  than  last  year. 
There  is  an  increase  of  30  in  the  number  of  townships  reporting,  and  an  increase  of 
9,760  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  school  age,  a  much  smaller  gain  than 
in  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a  depression  in  the  mining  interests ;  the  average  an- 
nual increase  of  children  for  the  last  ten  years  being  reported  as  13,787.  The  increase 
in  the  numl)er  of  children  attending  school  over  the  previous  year  is  9,099.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  show  the  full  increase,  for  the  reason  that  since  the  abolition  of  the 
rate-lnll  many  teachers  have  supposed  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  or  return  any  roll 
of  the  pupils.  The  number  of  districts  thus  £adling  to  report  is  142  more  than  last 
year. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  reported  as  graded  are  231,  or  five  less  than  last  year.  In 
these  districts  are  134;634  children,  or  over  one-third  of  all  in  the  State.    The  nitmber 
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attending  school  is  reported  at  91^692^  but  fifteen  districts,  with  4,612  children,  do  not 
report  the  attendance.  The  whole  should  bo  as  much  as  95,000.  The  amount  paid  by 
these  districts  to  1,549  teachers  was  (610,478  35,  or  40  cents  per  month  for  each  person 
of  school  age.  The  same  expense  per  child  in  the  State,  including  the  graded  schoola, 
averaged  5:^^  cents.  If  we  take  the  remainder  of  the  State  separatel}^  it  will  not  be 
less  than  54  cents.  So  the  figures  show,  as  in  former  years,  that  the  large  schools, 
which  pay  the  highest  wages,  are  the  cheapest. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There  have  probably  been  more  school-houses  erected  during  the  past  year  than 
during  any  one  vear  before. 

A  very  fine  school  edifice  has  been  completed  in  Marshall,  which,  in  contrast  with 
the  old  style,  shows  the  great  advancement  made  in  the  school  architecture  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  new  edifice  in  Battle  Creek  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  It  is  located  on  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  in  the  city,  overlooking  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
is  proposed  to  heat  the  entire  building  by  the  use  of  steam.  If  the  plan  should  prove 
Buccessful,  it  will  greatly  modify  the  present  system  of  heating.  These  edifites  are 
among  the  most  expensive  that  have  been  erected,  but  a  large  number  of  the  smaller 
towns  have  built  houses  which  are  a  great  honor  to  the  citizens,  and  have  taxed  the 
people  to  build  them  quite  as  severely  as  those  of  the  larger  towns. 

A  very  large  number  of  school-houses  have  been  erectied  in  the  country  districts.  In 
the  more  populous  districts  larger  houses  have  been  built,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
thus  permitting  a  partial  grading  of  the  schools ;  these  houses,  or  many  of  them,  are 
heated  with  a  furnace ;  they  have  been  tastefully  built,  and  are  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  modern  seats  and  desks,  and  are  well  supplied  with  blackboards  and 
other  general  apparatus. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  congressional  grant  of  school  lands  to  the  State,  upon  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  amounted  to  1,088,'MO  acres,  of  which  only  1,009,025  could  be  selected  in  st^ctiou 
sixteen,  thus  makiug  a  deficiency  of  59,313  acres ;  12,590  of  which,  under  the  provision 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  have  been  selected  and  confirmed  to  the  State,  leaving  an  unse- 
lected  deficiency  of  46,725  acres,  in  regard  to  which  deficiency  corresjiondence  has  been 
had  with  the  Laud  Office  at  Washington  ;  but,  as  yet,  with  no  satistiictory  conclusion. 
It  is  desired  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  before  all  the  best  lands  in  the  State 
are  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  quantity  and  avails  of  primary-school  lands  sold,  for 
the  year  ending  November  1,  1870,  is  24,582.80  acres  for  |98,331  20.  The  amount  of 
unsold  primary  school  land  is  468,713.07  acres,  and  of  unsold  agricultural  college 
land,  218,393.37  acres.  The  total  <amount  of  the  primary-school  lund  November  30, 
1870,  was  $2,700,834  63.  The  increase  of  the  fund  during  the  year  was :  liealized 
from  primary-school  lands,  $106,180*86;  for  primary-school  lands  previously  sold, 
^,380,203  24 ;  making  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of  $2,486,284  10.  In  1860,  ten 
years  since,  the  total  school  fund  amounted  to  $1,684,394  38;  which  is  an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  $1,016,440  25,  and  an  increase  of  annual  income  in  the  same  time  of 
$68,954  11.  The  increase  of  the  fund  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  children, 
an  increase  of  136,687  in  ten  years. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  spring  and  autumn  series  of  State  teachers'  institutes  was  held  at  sixteen  differ- 
ent towus  aud  cities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2,005  teachers.  The  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  teachers  in  these  institutes  has  not  in  the  least  abated.  The  numbers  in 
attendance  have  never  been  greater  than  during  the  past  year.  The  county  superin- 
tendents have  manifested  the  same  earnestness  as  formerly,  and  the  success  of  the 
institutes  has  been  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  their  labors. 

county  superintendents. 

It  is  nearly  four  years  since  the  organization  of  the  system  of  county  sujKirintend- 
ency.  Since  then  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  schools.  The  infiueuce 
of  the  superintendent  is  seen  in  the  general  interest  which  has  been  excited  in  the 
schools,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  visits  which  have  been  made  by  school  officers 
during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  foimer  years.  It  was  formerly  a  rare 
occurrence  to  find  school  officers  visiting  the  schools^  since  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendents, there  has  been  a  constant  increase  of  visits  reported,  and  although  it  is 
now  less  than  four  years  since  the  system  was  iuaugurateu,  there  were  report,  the 
lost  year,  more  than  12,000  visits  from  directors  alone. 
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IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Altbou(;b  the  freo  schools  have  wrouj;ht  a  marked  change  for  the  better,  yet  a 
deplorable  lack  of  promptness  and  regularity  still  exists.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
the  children  of  the  State  capable  ot  receiving  an  education  sbonld  not  obtain  it, 
since  every  obstacle  has  been  removed  which  may  have  prevented  any  from  study; 
not  even  poverty  can  now  serve  as  an  excuse  for  absence  from  the  school-room.  Any 
failure  to  become  educated  now  must  be  owing  to  the  most  stolid  indiffeience.  This  in- 
difference exists  in  many  places  to  an  alarming  extent.  There  are  young  men  and  women 
who  were  born  in  the  State,  and  have  been  reared  almost  within  sight  of  the  school- 
house  that  was  always  open  to  receive  them,  and  yet  to-day  are  unable  to  read  or 
write. 

One  of  the  prominent  educators  from  Europe,  in  an  address  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
tkftev  praising  very  much  many  things  he  had  seen  in  this  country,  said  that  in  general 
our  system  of  education  was  the  be^t  in  the  world,  but  that  it  needed  one  thing  to 
make  it  perfect,  and  that  is,  that  education  should  be  made  compulsory.  ''  I  should  be 
uncandid,-'  ho  further  said,  **  if  I  did  not  frankly  tell  yon  that  North  Germany  and 
Switzerland  excel  you  in  the  thoroughness  and  universality  of  their  systems,  i^nd  this, 
I  believe,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  those  countries  the  parent  has  not  the 
right  to  deprive  the  child  of  the  excellent  training  which  the  state  has  provided. 
When  the  parent  fails  in  his  dnty,  the  state  stands  tn  loco  parentis;  and  this  is  what 
yon  chiefly  need  to  perfect  your  educational  system." 

The  frcH)  schools  of  this  State  have  not  been  in  oi)eration  long  enough  to  determine 
their  complete  power  and  influence  in  securing  the  attendance  of  all  who  ought  to  be 
found  in  8ch(K>l.  The  resnlts  have  been  gratifying,  but  as  yet  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
the  desired  end.  There  are  many  of  our  citizens  i^hose  education  is  very  limited,  if 
not  entirely  wanting,  who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  or 
of  those  under  their  care.  But  there  is  evidently  a  change  taking  place  among  the 
people,  and  many  are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  some  measures  must  be  taken  to 
secure  a  more  gcMieral  and  constant  attendance  upon  the  public  schools.  These  un- 
educated children  are,  in  a  very  few  years,  t-o  be  the  men  and  women  upon  whom  the 
responsibilities  of  society  will  rest.  These  uneducated  boys  will  become  men,  and 
into  their  hands  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  is  to  be  committed.  Well  may  we  trem- 
ble when  we  remember  those  burning  words  of  the  great  champion  of  universal  edn- 
catiou,  *^An  uneducated  ballot  is  the  winding-sheet  of  liberty."  *^  The  human  imagination 
can  picture  no  semblance  of  the  destructive  potency  of  the  ballot-box  in  the  hands  of 
an  ignorant  people.  The  Roman  cohorts  were  terrible ;  the  Turkish  janizaries  were 
incarnate  fiends ;  but  each  was  powerless  as  a  child  for  harm,  compared  with  universal 
suffrage  without  mental  illumination  and  moral  principle.  The  power  of  casting  a 
vot43  is  far  more  formidable  than  that  of  casting  a  spear  or  javelin."  "  In  the  uned- 
ucated ballot  is  found  the  nation^s  greatest  danger ;  but  the  educated  ballot  is  the 
nation's  main  tower  of  strength." 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

An  act  was  passed  during  the  session  of  1871  of  the  State  legislature  requiring  every 
parent,  gnardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  to  send  them  to  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks 
ill  each  school  year ;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
such  parent  or  guardian  to  be  liable  to  a  flue  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  |20. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Since  appointments  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  legislature,  a  wider  State 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  normal  school. 

No  particular  change  has  occurred  since  the  last  report.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
been  ([uitc  equal  to  that  of  any  previous  year.  Professor  Daniel  Putnam,  on  account 
of  the  inadequate  salary,  felt  compelled  to  resign,  and  accept  a  position  in  which  he 
would  receive  a  larger  compensation.  Mrs.  Evans  also  resided  her  position  in  the 
model  school.  Wo  have  been  compelled  frequently  to  part  with  our  best  teachers  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries.  The  success  of  this  institution  depends 
largely  upon  the  permanency  of  the  professors.  The  number  of  pupils  during  the  year 
was  74() ;  number  of  students  from  the  normal  department,  acting  and  trained  as  teach- 
ers in  the  ctxpcrimental  school,  was  90;  the  number  of  instructors,  10.  The  normal 
school  fund,  including  principal  due  from  purchasers,  together  with  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  State,  amounts  to  $67,616  69. 

THE  STATE  ITNIVERSITY. 

Since  the  resolution  was  passed  recognizing  "  the  ri^ht  of  every  resident  of  Michigan 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  university/'  without  regard  to  seX| 
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the  university  is  as  accessible  to  women  as  to  men.  Bat  one  woman  entered  the  nni- 
versity  last  year.  Thirty  npw  are  in  attendance  ;  seventeen  in  the  raedical  department, 
one  in  the  law  department,  and  twelve  in  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  young  ladies  are  found  in  courses  of  study  dc^signed  to  fit 
them  for  the  university.  The  admission  of  women  will  increase  the  current  expenses, 
and  will  also  make  more  urgent  the  demand  for  additional  room.  The  department  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts  has  already  grown  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
present  building. 

The  total  number  of  students  reported  for  1870  is  1,1%.  Professors  and  instructors, 
34.  Number  of  students  in  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  477 ;  in 
that  of  medicine  and  surgery,  340 ;  in  that  of  law,  309.  The  number  of  graduates  for 
the  year,  303,  besides  those  who  have  received  a  second  degree  in  coui-so.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $84,922  66 ;  expenses,  $70,167  81. 

The  general  library  has  been  rendered  more  available  by  the  completion  of  the  card 
catalogue.  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  largesupply  of  ]ea<ling  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  domestic  and  foreign,  chiefly  furnished  oy  the  public  8])irit  of  the  students 
them  elve^. 

Professor  Watson,  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  has  been  engaged  in  making  zone  obser- 
vations  with  the  equatorial,  and  determining  star  jilaces,  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  new  tables  of  the  moon ;  a  work  committed  to  him  by  Professor  Peirce,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

The  degree  of  x)harmaceutical  chemist,  for  the  year  1870,  has  been  conferred  upon  28 
Btndents  who  have  completed  their  course  of  instruction.  No  large  collections  have 
been  added  to  the  museum  during  the  past  year.  Two  alumni  of  the  university,  how- 
ever, have  honored  themselves  by  making  noble  contributions  to  her  material  for  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  J.  B.  Steere,  a  graduate  of  the  literary  and  law  departments,  has  made  dona- 
tions aggregating  412  specimens,  of  which  400  are  chiefly  insects  and  shells  from  Ionia 
County. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell,  of  Central  City,  Colorado,  donated  41  zoological  .ind  350  botanical 
specimens.  A  large  proportion  of  both  classes  belong  to  species  not  heretofore  repre- 
sented in  onr  museum. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  donated,  from  its  store  of  duplicates,  142  species  of 
British  shells. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  registered  during  the  year  ending  September 
1  is  6,658;  an  increase  of  1,118  over  last  year. 

Of  the  university  fund,  only  some  200  acres  remain  unsold.  The  principal  due  from 
purchasers,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  amounts  to  $564,443  31. 

AGRICUI.TCJRAL  COLLEGE. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
college  greatly  improved.  The  farm  is  rapidly  improving,  and  will  soon  be  in  condition 
to  furnish  better  o])portunities  for  general  experiments  tnan  it  has  done  hitherto.  The 
expense  of  the  college  to  the  State  is  already  diminishing,  and  will  nii)id]y  decrease  in 
the  future.  In  a  few  years  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  college  lands  .will  fully  defray 
the  current  expenses.  The  State  will  then  have  a  vigorous  institution,  permanently 
located,  muniticently  endowed,  and  thoroughly  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  working  of  all  its  departments.  There  are  now  129  students  in 
attendance,  10  of  whom  are  ladies ;  instructors,  9 ;  other  officers,  4.  Of  the  agricul- 
tural college  lands  17,280  acres  have  been  sold  for  $56,880. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

November,  1869,  the  inmates  of  the  institution  numbered  285.  This  number  has  been 
increased  during  the  year  by  89  fresh  commitments,  thus  making  the  total  number 
connected  with  the  institution  during  the  entire  year  to  be  375.  Of  this  number,  118 
have  been  released,  either  by  ticket  of  leave,  permitting  the  individual  to  remain  away 
from  the  institution  during  good  behavior,  but  subject  to  recall  whenever  the  board 
shall  see  cause,  or  by  full  discharge. 

In  addition  to  the  above^  the  governor  of  the  State  holds  the  power  of  pardon— a 
power,  however,  rarely  it  ever  exercised,  all  applications  then^for  being  by  him 
referred  to  the  board  of  control.  This  is  deemed  the  preferable  course,  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  of  commitment  is  reformation,  and  not  punishment.  At  this  date  the  inmates 
numbered  262.  In  all  cases  of  release  in  which  the  individual  has  neither  home  nor 
friends,  where  and  with  whom  he  mav  find  such  surroundings  as  shall  promise  favor- 
ably, efforts  are  mivdo  to  provide  such  for  him.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  consist  of  tliose  sentenced  to  the  institution  in  violation  of  law — ^they 
having  attained  an  age  in  excess  of  sixteen  years,  while  law  affirms  that  none  in  excess 
of  those  years  shall  be  admitted ;  resulting  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  friends  to  save 
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the  youth  from  State  prison,  bv  giviug  the  indiiridual  the  requisite  age  to  admit  of  a 
8ul)Htitution  therefor  of  the  reform  school. 

The  prevailing  health  of  the  institution  during  the  year  Just  closed  has  been  good.  - 
The  employment  of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  mainly  the  same  as  in  former, 
years,  to  wit :  in  domestic  service,  including  the  work  of  dining,  washing,  and  ironing 
rooms  and  general  house-cleaning ;  in  cane,  tiag,  shoe,  and  tailors'  shops ;  in  the  bakery, 
on  tiio  farm,  and  in  the  garden. 

Efforts  to  escape  from  confinement  generally  prove  a  discouraging  undertaking :  inaa- 
much  as  the  individual,  when  recaptured,  again  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of 
deportment,  whence  by  slow  gradations,  achieved  by  unexceptionable  deportment,  he 
regains  his  lost  ground,  and  finally  reaches  the  point  of  honorable  release. 

The  legislature  of  1867  passed  a  law  precluding  from  the  institution  all  lads  under 
ten  years  of  age,  and,  in  tueir  report  of  1869,  the  boanl  of  control  asked  for  the  rei)eal 
of  that  law,  giving  their  reasons  therefor.  This  request,  either  through  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  its  imitortance,  or  through  the  press  of  other  matters  claiming  attention,  failed 
of  being  acted  upon ;  and  the  board  now  desire  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  incoming  legislature.  The  purpose  of  sending  boys  to  this  insti- 
tution is  not  their  punishmetUj  but  their  rrformaiwn.  By  the  original  law,  the  age  for 
admission  was  fixed  at  seven,  and  by  the  revised  law,  of  subsequent  date,  at  ten  ^'cars. 
of  age ;  and  the  board  ask  that  the  revised  law,  or  the  law  fixing  ten  years  as  the  min- . 
imumage  for  admission,  bo  repealed,  and  that  the  original  law  be  again  placed  in  force. 

The  cornet  band  continues  to  be  an  attractive  feature  in  the  recreations  of  the  school. 
Their  services  on  different  occasions  have  been  sought  quite  as  much  as  it  has  been 
convenient  to  let  them  go.  The  necessary  means  to  sustain  the  baud  have1>een  secured 
b^  their  services,  by  gifts  of  kind  friends  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  by  concerts 
given  by  themselves  and  a  large  company  of  their  associates. 

KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 

The  report  represents  the  college  as  enjoying  its  usual  prosperity.  The  course  hith- 
erto known  as  the  '*  ladies'  course"  is  abandoned.  The  young  women  now  in  the  col- 
lege, and  those  preparing  to  enter,  pursue  the  same  studies  as  the  voung  men  in  the 
same  department,  and  are  candidates  for  like  degrees.  The  college  has  three  distinct 
courses  of  study,  each  occupying  four  years,  and  each  student  is  at  liberty  to  pursue 
the  course  he  may  prefer.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  246; 
instructors,  12. 

▲LBION  COLUEOB. 

Tarious  changes,  for  the  better,  have  been  made  in  the  college  buildings  and  grounds. 
At  a  recent  meeting,  arrangements  were  made  to  secnre  a  larger  endowment  than  it 
now  has.  Ttie  proposition  mode  was  to  raise  $100,000.  Pledges  have  been  mode  to 
surh  an  extent  as  to  insure  the  required  amount.  This  will  be  a  great  relief  to  •iihe 
college,  and  will  enable  it  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  col- 
lege embraces  two  courses  of  study,  a  classical  course  and  a  scientific  course.  The  num- 
ber of  students  for  the  year  was  12i  ;  instructors,  6. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

The  rox>ort  of  tlio  preaidont  of  Olivet  College  represents  its  condition  as  essentially 
the  snme  a«  a  year  ago.  The  new  edifice,  which  has  been  in  process  of  erectiou  for 
Rome  years  ])nst,  is  at  length-  so  nearly  oomphjted  as  to  bo  occupied.  The  building  is 
112  feet  in  length  by  54  in  width,  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  fourth  story  in  the 
Mansard  roof.  ElTortH  have  been  continued  during  the  year  to  secure  additions  to  the 
present  resources  of  the  college. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  CONVENTION,  1871. 

The  convention  of  county  superintendents  held  it«  ninth  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Charlotte,  August,  Ih71.  The  counties  having  been  called  upon  for  reports  of  progress, 
Su])enntendent  Luce,  of  Branch  County,  sjiid:  ^^  The  greatest  diflficulty  was  not  from 
licensing  too  young  teachei's,  but  too  old  ones.  The  best,  or  among  t-he  best,  was  a 
girl  lourteen  years  old,  whose  first  school  numbered  47  pupils ;  and  the  worst,  a  man 
who  ha<l  taught  nineteen  terms." 

►SuperintcTHlent  North,  of  Ingham  County,  expressed  similar  sentiments.  He  had 
found  the  most  energetic,  industrious,  and  sucoessful  teachers  to  bo  young  men  and 
women. 

Superintendent  lluti-hins  said:  "The  business  of  education  reached  out  so  near  the 
edge  and  down  so  near  the  bottom  of  human  nature,  that  to  expect  a  girl  of  fourteen 
years  to  master  it  is  absurd.  He  hod  old  maids  of  both  sexes  tell  him  that  the  teacher 
always  teaches  his  bes'  school  first;  but  he  didn't  believe  it.    He  should  grant  certifi- 
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cates  to  iDezperlenced  boya  and  girU  only  when  he  was  out  of  timber,  and  when  it  is 
nndeTBtoofl  that  they  take  very  small  schools.*' 

Saperintendent  Crowell,  of  Montcalm,  said:  ''It  was  his  experience  that  the  older 
teachers  wore,  the  worse  tliey  taiicht.  If  they  ever  had  any  ambition  to  become  good 
teachers,  they  had  ffot  beyond  if' 

Superintendent  Goodman,  of  Saginaw,  said  the  worst  failore  in  his  county  the  last 
year  was  made  by  a  lady  who  had  tanght  twenty-five  or  thirty  terms. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Hillsdale  County  75  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  now 
hold  certificates,  the  whole  number  of  certificates  in  force  being  about  390.  Three 
acUacent  counties  have  but  three  each  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Reports  from  other 
counties  showed  that  a  number  of  young  girls  hold  certificates  that  are  merely  com- 
plimentary, and  do  not  entitle  the  holders  to  teach.  A  resolution  was  offered  to  the 
effect  that  certificates  should  never  be  granted  to  any  applicant  under  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  discussion  showed  that  the  resolution  fairly 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting.  Superintendent  Kellogg  read  a  paper  enti- 
tled, ''  Our  Country :  its  Peculiarities,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Hopes."  i^apers  were  read  by 
Superintendent  Latta  upon  **  County  Uniformity  of  Text-books  j"  by  Superintendent 
Hill,  upon  ''What  do  the  Times  demand  in  our  Courses  of  Study  T"  by  Superintendent 
Goodman,  upon  "  The  Hinderances  to  Success  in  Teaching ;"  by  ex-Superintendent  Ford, 
an  essay  on  "The  Place  of  an  Educational  Journal  in  the  School  System  of  tf  State  p 
by  Superintendent  Bennett,  upon  "  The  County  Superintendent's  Work,  Ordinary  and 
Extraordinary ;"  by  Superintendent  Antisdale,  "  Our  Work :  Its  Nature,  its  Hinder- 
ances ;  How  shall  we  perform  it  f  and  by  Superintendent  Rlnehart,  "Are  we  Educating 
the  Youth  of  Michigan  practically,  or  not  F 

Remarks  were  made  by  many  of  the  superintendents  in  warm  syinpathy  with  the 
aims  and  management  of  The  Michigan  Teacher,  and  pledging  active  eflorts  to  increase 
its  subscription  list  in  their  respective  counties. 

XNAUOURATIOlf  OF  PRESIDENT  ANOELLy  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  inauguration  of  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  as  president  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, is  an  event  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an  introductory 
Mdiess  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Frieze,  LL.  D.,  followed  by  an  inaugural  address  by  the 
new  president,  fh>m  which  the  following  suggestive  paragraph  is  extracted :  "  Men  are 
of  more  consequence  than  methods.  Sinalfinen  will  accomplish  little  with  the  best- 
methods.  Men  of  lam  scope  and  culture  will  do  much  with  any  method  which  they 
will  be  willing  to  a£>pt.  lliere  is  much  discussion  Just  now  concerning  collegiate 
BMthods,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  fruitful  of  good  results.  But  under  any  system  of  col- 
lege life  which  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  this  country,  the  best  work  will  probably  be 
done  where  the  students  are  best  prepared  for  their  study,  and  the  professors  best  pre- 
pared to  instruct.  As  the  soul  of  a  nation  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  rather  than  in 
the  words  of  their  constitution,  so  the  soul  of  a  university  is  in  the  men  who  compose 
it  rather  than  in  the  plan  of  organization.  If  it  is  to  have  the  highest  success  it  must 
be  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  choicest  teachers,  and  to  remunerate  them  so 
that  they  can  give  their  best  vigor  to  pro£sssional  work." 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  university  hall  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

DETROIT  Cmr  SCHOOLS. 

[Ftom  the  twenty-eighth  saiiiial  report,  for  the  vear  ending  Deoemher  31,  1810,  Hon.  Bnane  Doty, 

superintendent.] 

There  were  18,717  volumes  in  the  public  library.  The  public-school  property  was 
valued  at  $413,142.  An  indebtedness  of  $15,900  thereon  was  paid  off  dunng  the  year. 
For  buildings  and  lots  there  was  expended  the  sum  of  $97,827  80.  It  was  estimated 
that  $20,000  more  would  pay  for  all  unfinished  work  at  that  date.  There  were  112 
schools  in  23  buildings,  with  143  teachers.  There  were  11,252  different  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  year,  out  or  a  school  population  of  26,641.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  7,261.  About  42  per  cent,  or  the  school  population  was  thus  enrolled,  and  about  27 
per  cent,  of  it  in  daily  attendance. 

There  were,  on  January  1, 1871,  seats  for  8,321  pupils,  or  about  31  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population.  The  total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  ranging  from  $1,800 
to  $300,  was  $61;e20  25;  or  about  $460  to  each  teacher. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOIrOFFICBBS. 
Hon.  OiUMKL  HosFORD,  Superintmdent  ofPubUe  Inttructioiif  Laming. 

coumrr  superintendents. 


Coanties. 


PoBt-offloe. 


Allegan 

Barry  ...• 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calboon 

Caas 

Charlevoix 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Genesee 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Hoaghton 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

IsabeUa 

Jackson 

Kalamacoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw  . . . . 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Manistee... 
Marquette.. 

Mason 

Mecosta.... 
Midland.... 

Monroe 

Montcalm  .. 
Muskegon.. 
Newaygo... 
Oakland.... 

Oceana 

Osceola  .... 

Ottawa 

Saginaw — 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee. 
St.  Clair..., 
St.  Joseph . . 

Tuscohk 

Van  Buren. 
Washtenaw 
Wayne 


«  tt  •  «  •  I 


P.  A.  Latta 

T.B.  Diamond 

F.  W.  Lankenaw  ... 

Arthur  T.  Case 

£.  L.  Kingsland 

A.  A.  Luce 

Bela  Fancher 

L.  P.  Rinehart 

John  S.  Dixon 

J.  B.  Chapin 

John  Evans 

C.  A.  Gower 

Sokimon  Franklin. .. 

D.  D.  Hamilton 

George  H.  Botsford. . 

P.  H.  Hollister 

C.  B.  Coitrell 

Elmer  North 

Charles  A.  HutchUis. 
Charles  O.Curtis... 

W.L  Bennett 

C.L.Rood 

H.  RFalhiss 

R.  C.  Satterlee 

J.  H.  Vincent 

S.S.  Steele 

WilUrd  Steams 

P.  Shields 

&  H.Woodford 

J.W.Allen 

Harlow  Olcott 

J.  £.  Smith 

H.C.  Peck 

Isaac  Swift 

ElemWillard 

E.  H.CroweU 

George  S.  Hickey  ... 

Cyrus  Alton 

J.  A.  Corbin 

A.  A.  Darliuff 

Norman  Teal 

C.  S.  Fassett 

J.  S.  Goodman 

George  A.  Parker ... 
E.  G.Cook 

G.  R.  Whitmore  .... 
L.  B.  Antisdale  .... . 
S.  N.Hill 


H.  J.  KellcMPff 

George  S.  ^Hieeler. 
L.  R.  Brown 


Otsegjo. 

Praineville. 

Bay  City. 

Homestead. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Gilead. 

Homer. 

Cassopolis. 

Charlevoix. 

St.  John's. 

BeUevue. 

Fenton. 

Old  Mission. 

Pompeii. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Austin. 

Lansing. 

Ionia. 

Mt  Pleasant. 

Jackson. 

Kalamasoo. 

Fallassbnrgh. 

Eagle  River. 

Lapeer. 

Northport 

Adrian. 

Howell. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Manistee. 

Marquette. 

Ludington. 

Big  Rapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Greenville. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Pontiac 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Sprinff  Lake. 

East  Saginaw. 

Port  Sanilac 

Owosso. 

Marine  City. 

Nottawa. 

Vassar. 

Lawton. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Rawsonville. 
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MIKTIVKSOTA. 

The  latest  published  State  report  of  the  superintendent  of  edacation  is  by  Hon.  H. 
B.  Wilson,  made  December  5, 1870. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  Stat«,  United  States  census  of  1870 439, 70G 

Numl>er  of  organized  counties  in  1870 66 

Number  of  counties  making  school  reports  in  1870 54 

Number  of  districts  in  the  State  in  1870 • 2,635 

Number  of  districts  reporting  in  1870 2,479 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

agoiul870,  (males,  80,110;  females,  75,657) 155,767 

Number  of  persous  attending  school  in  1870 110,590 

Increase  for  the  year Il,!f95 

Number  not  attending  school  in  1870 45,177 

Increase  in  non-attendance 2,849 

Number  attending  summer  schools  in  1870 70, 889 

Increase  for  the  year 6,440 

Nuiuber  of  teachers  for  the  year,  (male,  1,336 ;  female,  2,775) 4,  111 

Increase  for  the  year,  (male,  181;  female,  155) 836 

Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in  1870 $432, 443  02 

Increase  for  the  year (71,745  02 

Number  of  school-houses  in  theStatoin  1870 2,119 

Increase  for  the  year 190 

Value  of  all  the  school-houses  in  the  State  in  1870 $1,582,507  81 

Increase  for  the  year $242,816  93 

Number  of  school-houses  built  in  1870 242 

Amouut  received  from  school-fund  in  1870 $289,480  09 

Increase  for  the  year 59, 93^)  64 

Amouut  apportioned  from  permament  school-fund  in  1870  ..^ 176, 806  35 

Increase  for  the  year 29,337  90 

Amount  received  from  taxes  voted  by  districts  in  1870 500, 928  43 

Increase  for  the  year 151,244  12 

Amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  1870 ].,036,098  62 

Increase  for  the  year 212,526  60 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  six  years. 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  districts  have  not  made  any  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years,  the  school  age;  but  by  giving  to  each  a  unmber 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  average  number  of  those  which  liave  reported,  the  super- 
intendent estimates  usnot  re[>ortcu  6,632,  which,  adde4l  to  tlio  155,767  reported,^  would 
give  162,390.  Besides  these,  1,000  persons  of  school  ago  are  given  as  being  in  the  State, 
which  will  swell  the  number  to  163,399.  This  last  estimate  is  thought  rather  below 
than  above  the  actual  number. 

In  18G9  the  whole  number  in  the  schools  was  102,086.  If  this  number  bo  taken  from 
the  144,414,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  for  the  year,  wo  have  42,328,  or  29  per  cent., 
as  not  in  attendance.  The  non-att-endanco  in  1867  was  44  per  cent,  of  all  of  school  age ; 
in  1868  it  was  :^7  i)er  cent. ;  in  1869  it  was  29  per  cent.;  and  in  1870  it  was  29  per 
cent.  If  we  add  4,030  scholars  reported  to  the  Department  as  attending  the  various 
private  schools  in  the  State,  and  who  did  not  attend  any  public  school,  to  the  110,390 
attending  the  public  schools,  we  lessen  the  per  cent,  of  non-attending  pupils  below  27. 
The  great  minority  cease  to  attend  the  district  schools  after  they  arrive  at  sixteen  years 
of  age.  If  these  were  deducted  from  those  non-attending^  the  per  cent,  would  prob- 
ably be  reduced  as  low  as  20,  or  to  one-fifth  of  the  scholars  in  the  State  not  attending 
any  school. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  were,  in  1870,  2,155  summer  schools,  or  a  gain  of  173  over  those  of  1869 ;  the 
aggregate  number  of  months  taught  was  7,327.  or  a  gain  of  962  months  over  1869,  and 
the  average  length  of  these  schools  in  montns  was  3.43.  In  1869  it  was  3.21.  The 
average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1870  was  6.88  months.  In  1869  it  wtis  6.57 
months.  Summer  schools  wore  taught  in  every  county  reporting,  except  Lake  and 
Stevens.    The  aggregate  number  of  months  taught  in  winter  and  summer  schools  was 
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14.033,  a  pain  of  1.644  over  that  of  1859.  The  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  months  taught 
has  been  13,  while  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  nunil>er  of  persons  of  schoolable  age 
is  not  ([uite  H.  The  number  of  districts  in  the  State  supporting  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer Hchools  has  increased,  as  well  as  the  average  length  of  these  schools.  Our  normal 
schools,  gradetl  schools,  teachers'  institutes^  and  the  county  superinteudency,  are  all 
exerting  a  iK>werful  influence  in  pushing  forward  and  i>erfecting  our  great  national 
system  of  schools  for  educating  the  i)eople. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICa. 

The  report  states  that  nearly  every  county  superintendent  who  has  reported  to  this 
Department  this  full  has  complaineil  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  reports  of  the  district 
clerks.  One  says,  *'  The  financial  part  of  the  report  is  wholly  unreasonable."  Another, 
** There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  amount  of  money  the  district  has  receive<l 
from  the  school-fund,  and  that  from  a  tax  voted  by  the  district."  Another  says,  ^^  The 
only  part  of  thq  report  I  can  place  any  confidence  in,  is  the  number  of  x>ersouB  in  the 
district  between  five  And  twenty  years  of  age." 

It  is  thought  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  want  of  accuracy  is  directly  attribu- 
table to  the  fact  that  the  close  of  the  school  year  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  district 
trustees  do  not  corresi>ond.  It  is  thought  that  a  change  of  the  year  for  which  officers 
report,  to  correspond  with  that  to  which  they  serve,  would  do  more  to  improve  the 
Mihool  statistics  than  anything  short  of  a  radical  change  in  the  system :  and,  while 
productive  of  many  good  results,  it  will  not  cause  the  least  friction  in  the  workings 
of  the  school  machinery.  The  number  of  districts  which  have  failed  to  report  to 
.the  county  superintendent  the  present  year— one  hundred  and  forty-six — shows  au 
increase  of  two  over  the  past  year  in  the  number  of  disgraced  districts.  No  penalty 
is  attached  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  by  district  clerks,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
officers  are  alone  ce^ponsible  for  such  unfavorable  exhibits.  The  county  superintend- 
£nts  should  obtain  reports  from  every  district  in  the  State.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  children  residing  in  the  one  huudied  and  forty-six  non-reporting  districts 
are  to  be  deprived  of  their  just  proportion  of  the  school-fund  by  the  unpardonable 
neglect  of  au  officer  who  voluntarily  accepted  a  position,  and  thereby  agreed  to  perform 
faithfully  its  duties,  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  district  clerks  is  Httle  ^ort  of  criminal. 

>' UMBER  OF  TEACH  KRS,  AND  THEIB  WAGES. 

There  has  been  a  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  over  the  males 
during  the  past  year.  The  signs  of  the  times  show  that  the  ratio  of  female  teachers 
to  the  males  is  gradually  increasing.  This  is  true  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
time  is  coming  when  nearly  all  the  instruction  given  in  our  common  schools  will  be- 
come monopolized  by  the  ladies. 

The  average  wages  of  teachers  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows :  In  the  winter  schools, 
malett,  $30  G7;  females,  $24  83;  in  the  summer  schools,  males,  $37  64  ;  females,  $21  H9. 
The  average  for  the  year  has  been,  males,  $:^7  14;  an  increase  of  $3  23  over  that  of 
lHu9;  females,  $23  36;  an  increase  of  $1  21  over  that  of  1869.  The  above  figures  show 
that  the  average  of  male  teachers  is  larger  for  the  summer  than  the  winter  schools, 
and  that  female  teachers  receive  a  greater  compensation  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer  months.  This  is  owin<j  to  the  great  increast^  of  female  teachers  in  the  summer 
schools,  which  serves  to  bring  down  the  general  average, 

NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  new  houses  erected  during  the  year  1870  is  ni)t  so  large  as  in  former 
years,  and  will  probably  decrease  each  succeeding  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
districts  nearly,  in  the  ohler  counties,  have  already  commodious  houses.  In  1867  there 
were  built  258  houses,  at  a  cost  of  $242,039  03;  and  in  1870  there  have  been  credited  242, 
at  a  cost  of  .$243,294  71.  In  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  erect4Ml  in  the  State 
l,ir>l  school  edifices,  at  au  aggregate  cost  of  $1,105,171  67.  During  the  year  there  has 
bwn  completed,  at  St.  Peter,  a  school  editice  costing  $25,000.  It  is  of  brick,  70  by  70 
iWt,  with  re-entrant  angles  and  French  roof.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  basement. 
It  has  the  most  approved  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  is  funiisheil  with  the 
Sterlinj;  (Illinois)  furniture,  and  the  Gothic  folding  single-slat  desks.  At  Reed's  Landing, 
Wabasliaw  County,  they  have  built  a  fine,  commodicus  brick  school-lumse.  A  new  build- 
ing was  erex'tcd  at  Ansti  n  the  past  year.  For  so  young  a  State,  the  people  have  done  nobly 
in  the  way  of  providing  comfortable  and  commodious  school-houses.  In  many  of  the 
counties  there  are  goo<:l  housi'S  in  nearly  every  district.  In  the  villages,  cities,  and 
larger  towns,  the  school-buildings  are  often  among  the  most  elegant  and  imposing 
public  stnictures.  The  fact  is  every  day  gaining  ground  that,  next  to  an  accomplished 
an<l  thoroughly  qualified  teacher,  a  suitaide  school-house  is  the  most  essential  condi- 
tion of  succj^ss.  A  good  teacher  may  teach  well  in  a  barn  or  a  hovel,  but  he  cannot 
possibly  teach  his  best  without  the  auxiliary  of  an  appropriate  building. 
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6RADKD  SCHOOUS^ 

The  majority  of  these  schools,  it  is  thought,  will  compare  farorably  with  those  of 
oar  older  States  io  everything  that  goes  to  eonstitnte  completeness.  Many  of  them 
are  annually  sending  out  teachers  to  sapply  the  needs  of  the  district  schools.  Many 
of  these  t<eachers  are  among  the  most  snccessfol  instrnctors  and  disciplinarians  in  our 
common  schools.  So  long  as  the  district  system  is  in  operation,  it  will  be  quite  im- 
practicable to  establish  graded  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  When  the  average  attend- 
ance in  a  district  is  less  than  30,  ineloding  popils  from  the  age  of  five  to  twenty-one, 
with  a  corresponding  range  of  diversity  in  the  branches  pursued,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  grade  the  school.  And  the  great  minority  of  the  comity  schools  are  of  this  kind. 
There  mnst,  from  the  very  natnre  of  this  state  of  things,  be  a  great  waste  of  money 
and  of  teaching  force  while  the  present  system  oontinuea.  The  remedy  exists  in  what 
is  usually  called  the  township  system.  But  while  the  adoption  of  that  system  would 
remove  the  obstacles  to  the  general  adoption  of  graded  schools,  and  until  which  no 
great  improvement  can  be  made,  it  would  not  remove  the  prejudice,  misapprehensloD, 
and  indinerence  which  prevail  in  respect  to  the  improved  kinds  of  schools  and  methods 
of  teaching.    To  do  this  will  require  time. 

CHANGE  OF  TEACHKRS. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  district  schools  throaghoot  the  State  there  is  a  change 
of  teachers  with  each  returning  school  term.  This  tells  more  than  volnuies  of  the 
temporary  and  itinerant  character  of  the  occupation  of  teaching.  In  a  m^ority  of  our 
country  clistricts  it  may  be  literally  said  that  teachers  have  no  abiding-place ;  they  go 
from  district  to  district,  picking  up  a  three  months^  school  here,  and  afoar  months' one 
l^ere,  and  then  *'  strike  their  tents,''  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  glide  away.  What 
a  contrast  is  this  to  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  where  the  teacher  often  teaches 
the  same  school  during  his  life-time !  This  constant  change  of  teachers  is  a  continual 
hinderance  to  the  success  and  advancement  of  our  rural  district  schools.  It  takes  a 
|pod  teacher  nearly  the  whole  length  of  a  three  months'  term  to  introduce  his  systeu> 
inte  a  strange  school,  and  get  it  into  good  working  order :  he  gets  the  rubbish  removed^ 
his  foundation  laid,  and  Just  commences  to  build,  when  nis  term  expires,  and  another 
takes  his  place  who  does  not  understand  or  does  not  approve  his  plan,  and  he  goes  over 
the  same  ground  by  some  other  method,  and  his  term  expires ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  The  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning  introduced  and  initiated  by  one 
teacher  are  broken  up  by  the  next,  till  the  mind  of  the  child  becomes  a  confused 
jumble  of  ideas,  without  any  plan  of  clear  and  well-defined  thought  on  any  subject, 
and  thus  the  children  are  turned  out  into  the  world  to  guess  their  way  throngh  it  the 
best  they  can.  It  is  a  great  wonder  that  children  leave  school  knowing  half  as  much 
as  they  do.  Were  it  not  for  the  odds  and  ends  of  practical  knowledge  they  acquire  in 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  life,  it  could  not  be  told  where  or  how,  the  results  oif  such  a 
system  of  education  would  be  much  more  deplorable  than  they  are. 

STATE  teachers'  mSTITUTES. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  hold 
annually,  in  as  many  counties  as  shall  1)e  found  practicable,  a  teachers'  institute,  to 
continue  in  session  one  week  at  least;  that  he  shall  ^ive  due  notice  thereof  to  all 
teachers  and  persons  proposing  to  become  such,  and  invite  their  attendance.  It  also 
provides  that  ne  shall  be  present  and  have  charge  of  such  institutes ;  invite  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county ;  employ  suitable  instruct- 
ors and  lecturers  to  give  instruction  and  addresses,  with  the  view  to  aid  the  teachers 
for  qualifying  themselves  for  a  more  successful  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  eighteen 
institutes  have  been  held  the  past  school  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  701  members. 

The  experience  of  another  year  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  annual  appropriation  for 
holding  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  found  that  these  Ipcal  meetings,  which  bring  together 
the  teacheis  and  people  of  a  single  community,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  numerously  and 
often  enthusiastically  attended,  and,  on  the  other,  occasion  no  innonvonience  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  where  they  are  held. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  in  aid  of  i>opnlar  education.  When 
properly  organized,  the  teachers  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
and  well-qualified  board  of  instruction,  by  whom  they  are  thoroughly  drilled  during 
each  day  in  all  those  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  our  common  schools. 

The  teachers'  institute  brings  out  the  most  approvefl  modes  of  organizing,  governing, 
and  teaching  the  schools,  in  connection  with  such  measures  as  are  found  best  calcu- 
lated to  develop  and  mature  the  thinking  powers  of  children — all  of  which  are  freely 
discussed  and  clearly  explained  for  the  Iwnefit  of  all. 

The  institute  is  a  ready  medium  through  which  the  entire  body  of  teachers  in  the 
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State  may  be  kept  iuformcd  of  all  tho»e  ediicatiunal  improvements  which  experience 
is  constautly  adaiu^  to  the  facilities  of  acqniring  knowledge.  Greater  uniformity  is 
secured  in  the  common  routine  of  school  exercise,  preventing  that  loss  of  time  always 
occasioned  hy  a  change  of  teachers^  introducing  different  regulatious. 

Tbe  institute  provides  facilities  for  combining  agencies  to  bear  more  efficiently  on 
the  common  cause  of  popular  education,  and  the  salutary  counsels  of  age,  exiM^rience, 
tact,  and  talent,  to  reach  the  great  bfjdy  of  teachers  in  tbe  State.  Mind  is  brought  iu 
contact,  in  the  several  exercises  of  the  institute,  by  which  the  intellectual  energies  are 
aroused  to  more  vigorous  action,  and  the  members  return  to  their  several  schools  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  their  profession.  Congregating  the  teachers 
of  a  county  arn^ts  public  attention,  and  awakens  a  deeper  interest  iu  the  several 
districts  to  improve  their  own  schools. 

Our  i^rcatest  present  want  Is  good,  well-skilled,  active  teachers,  who  shall  bring  to 
their  aid  all  the  modern  improvements  in  educational  work. 

The  problem,  *'  How  can  we  secure  such  teachers  f  is  one  which  Minnesota  is  solving 
in  two  ways:  First,  by  the  establishing  of  nonual  schools;  tbe  second  is,  by  main- 
taining teachers'  institutes. 

While  the  normal  schools  present  the  greatest  inducements  to  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  devote  sufficieilt  time  to  the  work  and  incur  the  necessary  expenses  of  attend- 
ing them,  tliere  are  very  many  teachers  alreacly  at  work  who  have  never  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages.  Their  work  is,  consequently,  more  or  less 
defective.  Much  unavailable  force  and  effort  is  spent,  just  as  is  the  case  iu  running 
machinery  without  oil,  or  slei^rhs  without  steel-shoeing.  A  curtain  amount  of  resist- 
ance, corresponding  to  the  friction,  has  to  be  overcome  before  any  real  positire  work 
is  performed.  By  means  of  the  institute  the  most  pressing  needs  of  all  these  teachers 
ore,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied. 

STATE  teachers'  CERTIFICATES. 

The  act  providing  for  the  granting  of  StAte  teachers'  certificates,  passed  March  5, 
1868,  provides  tbat  **  tbe  State  superintendent  of  public  instmctiou  be  authorized  to 
grant  and  isauo  State  certificat'CM  of  eminent  qualifications  as  teachers  of  such  persons 
as  may  lie  found  worthy  t<»  receive  the  same  upon  due  examination  by  himself,  and 
who  shall  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  practical  experience  and  snccess  in  teaching. 
Said  State  certificate  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all  other  examiuatious, 
and  sball  bo  valid  in  any  county  school  district  in  the  Stat«  for  a  perio<1  of  seven 
years;  but  a  State  certificate  may  be  caticeleil  by  the  State  superintendent  ui>ou  proof 
of  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct."  In  the  Stat<e  of  Illinois,  and  perhaps  other 
States,  the  law  touching  State  certificates  makes  provision  rec^uiring,  in  all  cases,  a 

Snblic  exuinination.  The  president  of  the  Normal  Universitv  is  ^associated  with  the 
tate  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  arranging  for  ana  conducting  the  exami- 
nations. This  arrangement  is  a  wise  one,  and  commends  itself  to  all  professional 
teachers.  Tiie  two  gentlemen  above  named  appoint  practical  tea«*hers  of  eminent 
qualifications  to  become  associated  with  them  iu  cimducting  these  public  examinations. 
They  give  notice  of  the  time  and  plact^  of  holding  these  public  meetings,  and  prescribe 
the  necessary'  regulations  for  conducting  them.  It  is  recommended  that  the  law  of 
Minnesota  respecting  State  certificates  shonld  be  so  amended  as  to  make  similar  pni- 
visiops.  The  president  of  the  State  University  might  be  associated  with  the  State 
suiwrintendcnt,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-opei*ate  with  them  in  conducting  the  pub- 
lic examiuutious.  Notice  of  these  meetings  niif^ht  be  given  from  time  to  time,  upon 
application  of  a  specified  number  who  raigut  desire  to  be  examined. 

PR01'*ESSI0NAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Professioucil  schools  for  teachers  do  that  for  our  common  schools  which  can  1)e  done 
by  no  other  existing  agencies.  Sufficient  trial  in  our  own  and  other  States  has  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  this  statement.  Other  agencies  are  as  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  schools  as  normal  schools;  because  it  is  Just  as  necessary  that  other  things 
be  well  done,  as  that  the  work  committ'ed  to  them  be  well  performed.  But  they  have 
a  sphere  to  fill,  which,  in  their  absence,  must  remain  essentially  and  damagin^ly  un- 
filled. Anything  which  looks  to  the  al>olition  of  our  normal  schools,  or  to  the  crippling, 
of  their  efficiency,  looks  in  the  direction  of  educational  retmgresslon.  Without  them,, 
large  sums  of  money  spent  in  the  education  of  the  youth  oi  our  State,  on  account  of* 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  those  under  whose  management  it  is  exi>ended,  must  be- 
worse  than  wasted.  As  with  the  eminent  occulist  who  confessed  that  ne  spoiled  a  bat> 
full  of  eyes  to  obtain  proficiency  in  his  art,  thus  it  is  with  incompetent  teachers;  they 
may  spoil  school-rooms  full  of  children  to  learn  how  to  teach,  and.  perhaps,  may  not 
always  learn  even  then.  The  thoroughly  prepared  teacher  does  not  perform  the*  part 
of  an  experimenter.  He  moves  forward  with  the  assureil  bearing  of  one  skilled  in  his. 
science  and  art.    His  diagnoses  are  always  complete,  and  his  prescriptions  are  adapted! 
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to  do  ull  which  the  circamstances  of  the  case  permit.  He  Htrikes  the  harp  whose  vi. 
brationa  laj^t  forever,  uot  wholly  without  appreciation  of  the  high  fauctious  of  his 
poiiition.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  manv  of  the  teachers  iu  our  common  schools  have 
been,  or  are,  comiielled  t-o  learu  all  they  know  of  the  science  of  teaching  by  experiment- 
ing upon  immortal  mind.  The  contemplation  of  all  which  is  involved  in  this  lament- 
able condition  of  things  is,  indeed,  appalling.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  labor 
with  those  who  would  reduce  the  number  ol  this  class  of  teacuers  to  the  minimum.  To 
produce  this  result,  normal  schools  are  organized  and  maintained.  They  cannot  pro- 
vide a  full  supply  of  teachers  for  our  common  schools.  But,  if  conducted  upon  such 
principles  as  thtdr  design  demands,  those  trained  in  them,  being  scattered  in  various 
portions  of  our  State,  set  up  a  standard  which  is  a  rebuke  to  all  charlatanry  in  teach- 
ing, and  an  incitement  to  high  en<1eavor  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  be  faithful.  It 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  be  the  policy  of  these  schools  to  retain 
in  the  teachers'  training  department  only  those  who  ^ve  evidence  that  they  appreciate 
tiie  high  work  for  which  they  have  made  preparation,  and  that  they  are  competent 
to  do  M  ell  in  their  chosen  vocation. 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Already  in  many  towns  the  common  schools  are  nearly  all  instmcted  by  female 
teachers.  As  their  wages  are  usually  bnt  about  half  those  of  the  male  teachers,  dis- 
tricts are  enabled  to  have  much  longer  schools  than  if  they  employed  males.  So  far  as 
the  experiment  has  been  fully  trie^l,  the  result  lias  demonstrated  the  wisdom  andpros- 
jHjriry  of  this  practice.  Though  the  wages  of  women  are  still  very  low,  they  have  rela- 
tively increaned-of  late  far  more  than  those  of  male  teachers.  Should  not,  then,  a  system 
which  has  already  worked  so  well,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  and  preva- 
lent, and  which  furnishes  teachers  of  equal  qualifications  at  half  the  usual  wages  of 
male  teachers,  be  more  extensively  adopted  t  This  is  a  question  of  immediate  interest 
to  all  friends  of  our  public  schools. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  reference  to  the  compensation  of  these  officers,  the  8ux>erintendent  remarks :  "  As 
the  law  now  stands,  it  is  left  with  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  to  deter- 
mine the  compensation  their  own  soperintendent  shall  receive.  Kthe  board  t>f  com- 
missioners was  always  composed  of  the  best  material  in  the  county,  this  would  do,  bnt, 
uuibrtunately,  in  very  many  instances,  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  when  the  board  is 
composed  of  men  of  fine  business  capacity,  in  a  majority  of  counties,  they  are  men  pos- 
sessing no  knowledge  of  school  matters,  and  have  very  little  idea  of  the  duties  or,  or 
the  labor  reqnired  to  be  performed  by,  their  county  superintendent. 

Why  should  not  the  legislature  regulate  the  salary  of  this  board,  as  well  as  that  of 
otiier  county  officers  f  The  fees  of  sheiiffii,  county  auditors  and  treasurers,  jurymen 
and  judges,  are  lixed  by  law.  For  the  same  reasons  the  legislature  should,  it  is  urged, 
establish  on  some  eqnitable  plan  the  annnal  salary  of  county  superintendents.  In 
some  of  the  larger  counties,  as  Goodhue,  Fillmore,  Olmsted,  and  Hennepin,  the  entire 
time  of  these  officers  is  required  in  the  proper  supervision  of  the  schools.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  men  who  spend  all  their  time  and  talents  in  the  interests  of  their 
counties  should  not  be  paid  as  fair  salaries  as  other  county  officials  receive. 

CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  convention  of  county  superintendents,  which  the  law  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  State  superintendent  t<i  convene,  was  held  in  Maukato,  August  23.  Each  county 
superintendent  present  gave  a  report  npon  the  condition  of  schools  and  their  success 
in  his  own  county,  and  many  interesting  subjects  connected  with  school  work  were 
discnssed. 

The  *•  lirst-grade certificate,  the  examination  that  should  claim  it,"  was  also  discussed. 
It  was  the  nnaniuious  sentiment  of  the  county  superintendents  present  that  the  third- 
grade  certificates  sltould  l>e  abolished,  and  that  all  those  claiming  first  grade  should  be 
examined,  in  addition  to  the  branches  now  prescribed  by  law,  m  the  higher  English 
branches. 

It  is  divided  that  next  year  the  convention  of  county  superintendents  should  con- 
tinue in  session  two  days  instead  of  one. 

STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  animal  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Nonual  Hall, 
Mankato,  August  24  and  25.  It  was  attended  by  over  200  niembt^rs,  representing  aU 
the  different  educational  institutions  in  the  State.  Tlie  session  is  regarded  as  the  most 
important  one  ever  held  in  the  State.    The  proceedings  were  highly  interesting  and 
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profitalile,  and  will  doubtless  have  an  importaDt  bearing  upon  the  future  educational 
prosperity  of  our  State.  Many  of  the  able  papers  redd  wei*©  freely  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cu^cd,  and  important  resolutions  were  passed.    • 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  rospect  to  a  course  of  study  for  common  schools,  the  oi)inion  of  the  superintendent 
is  expressed  that  it  would  be  better  to  restrict  the  branches  taught  to  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  drawing.  These  six  elementary 
branches  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  in  a  course  of  education  than  any  others 
possibly  can  be,  because  the  child  who  is  taught  how  to  master  these  subjects  is  at  fhe 
same  time  taught  how  to  master  all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  to' the  future  man  or  woman  that  these  common-school  branches  should  bo 
thoroiijxhly  mastered,  than  that  a  much  wider  range  of  study  be  skimmed  over  super- 
ficially. With  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  few  elementary  branches,  the  pupil 
possi>Svses  the  key  that  will  enable  him  to  unlock  the  store-house  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

The  object  of  the  common  school  is  not  to  finish  the  education,  but  to  lay  the  found- 
ation for  future  and  higher  attainments ;  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  study,  and  to  inspire 
him  with  a  love  of  leaiTiing.     If  this  is  only  done,  ho  will  do  the  rest  for  himself. 

Thiit  boy  is  not  best  educated  who  leaves  school  with  the  greatest  array  of  facts  in  his 
head,  but  the  one  who  is  in  possession  of  the  most  mental  power,  in  the  use  of  which 
he  can  for  himself  obtain  facts.  **  It  is  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  that  constitutes  the  man,  and  ^ves  him  Ins  individual  character  and  power. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  discipline  that  he  will  be  able  to  excel  in  any  pursuit  orprofessiou." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  NO.  1. 

Normal  school  No.  1,  at  Winona,  was  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  1858, 
and  went  into  operation  in  September,  1860.  It  was  suspendetl  and  remained  closea 
over  two  years.  Under  favorable  legislation,  it  was  reopened  November,  1864,  and  has 
been  in  steady  operation  ever  since.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  rented  and  very  inconve- 
nient buildings  until  September,  1869,  when  it  began  to  occupy  its  own  noble  e<lifico, 
erected  by  the  public-spirited  and  generous  liberality  of  the  State,  in  charge  of  Professor 
W.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  as  principal,  who  has  now  entered  on  his  seventh  year  of  service 
under  our  board. 

The  actual  cost  of  keeping  the  school  through  the  year  1869-70  has  been  f!14,180  48; 
eaniin^s  of  the  model-school,  $3,660  48;  probable  cost  of  running  it  throufth  the  year 
1870-71,  $14,350 ;  probable  earnings  of  the  model-school  in  the  same  time,  $3,000 ;  net 
expense  for  the  year,  $11,350.  The  number  of  normal  students  last  year  was  iHo ;  num- 
ber now  in  school.  216 ;  the  nnujber  of  graduates  in  the  school  from  the  first  is  91 ; 
number  to  be  graduated  this  year,  17 ;  entire  number  that  have  received  instruction 
from  the  first  opening,  427.  A  lar^^e  part  of  these,  though  not  graduated,  are  abroad 
in  the  State,  doing  good  service  in  its  public  schools. 

The  report  of  the  principal  states  that  the  aggregate  att-endance  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment is  greater  by  thirty-one  than  last  year,  and  the  average  in  all  departments  has 
increased  al)out  25  per  cent,  over  that  year.  The  attendance  has  been  much  more 
steailv  during  the  year  than  heretofore,  and  this  has  given  to  the  school  greater  stability 
and  cliaracter  than  at  any  former  period.  The  number  of  counties  represented  in  the 
school  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year,  there  being  nearly  twenty-five  in  all.  The 
attendance  from  some  of  the  more  distant  counties  has  considerably  increased  during 
the  past  year,  indicating  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  becoming  more  widely 
difiiist'd  than  heretofore  ;  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  perhaps,  the  students  are  now 
almost  entirely  from  the  industrial  classes,  representing  the  farmers  and  mechanics 
exclusively. 

At  the  liist  annual  meeting  of  the  board  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  prin- 
cipals uf  the  three  State  normal  schools  to  report  a  course  of  study  m  harmony  with 
tbe  object  of  these  institutions  and  with  the  wants  of  our  common  schools.  It  lias  not 
been  altogether  practicable,  for  various  reasons,  for  the  principals  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution.  During  the  past  year,  however,  aided  by  my  associates,  I  have 
Tevised  the  course  pursued  at  the  first  State  normal  school,  and  it  is  nresented  here- 
with as  actually  cai  ricul  out.  This  course  was  also  reported,  substantially  as  it  appears 
herewith,  to  tbe  convention  of  the  American  Normal  School  Association  at  its  session  in 
Clevt^land,  in  August  last.  The  report  was  earnestly  and  ably  discussed  through  nearly 
two  <lays,  and  was  at  length  adopted,  with  some  modifications.  These  changes  were, 
howfvtT,  in  the  direction  of  its  limitation,  rather  than  its  extension.  The  conviction 
was  quite  generally  expressed  at  this  convention  that  the  interests  alike  of  our  normal 
and  common  schools  reiiuire  more  attention  in  the  former  to  the  art  of  teaching,  as  such, 
and  U*ss  to  the  studies,  which  belong  more  ai>propriately  to  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The  ground  was  boldly  assumed  and  maintained  that  the  great  problem  of  Aiuericau 
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education  is  emphatically  the  problem  of  elementary  instruction,  and  that  if  onr  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  schools,  inclnding  also  the  schools  of  the  mnU  districts,  are 
Croperly  cared  for,  not  only  will  the  masses  of  oar  people  be  suitably  taught  and  trained, 
ut  a  far  better  foundation  will  be  laid  for  higher  education,  which  may  safely  be  left 
largely  to  care  for  itself.  What  the  nation  wants  more  than  anything  else  is  a  supply 
of  earnest,  thorough,  skillful  elementary  teachers.  It  wants  a  good  common  education 
for  the  common  people,  fas  more  than  it  wants  a  higher  or  so-called  liberal  education 
for  a  few.  Highly  educated  persons  are  conceded  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
community,  but  it  is  more  important  still  that  the  great  body  of  our  population  should 
be  blessed  with  such  a  training  as  onr  elemental  schools  can  be  made  to  impart. 
Hence,  let  our  normal  schools  not  be  too  ambitious  for  an  extended  curriculum  of  |^n- 
eral  studies,  but  rather  let  it  be  their  supreme  aim  to  send  forth  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  carefully  trained  professional  teachers,  fitted  for  the  work  of  improving  and 
elevating  our  schools  for  elementary  instruction. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  NO.  2. 

Normal  school  No.  2,  at  Maukato,  was  opened  under  the  act  of  the  legislature  in 
October,  1863,  in  charge  of  Professor  QeorgeM.  Gage. 

During  two  years  it  was  conducted  in  rented  buildings,  under  serious  disadvantages, 
but  at  the  commoucement  of  the  present  scholastic  year,  September  7,  it  began  to 
occupy  its  new  edifice,  and  is  now  comfortably  housed.  It  is,  in  respect  of  capacity, 
inferior  to  tbe  one  in  Winona ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  durable,  safe,  comfortable,  and 
for  most  purposes  convenient.  Its  entire  cost,  including  necessary  grounds,  and  brin^ 
iug  it  to  Its  present  degree  of  completion,  has  been  $45,768  82 ;  actual  cost  of  running 
the  school  Iplst  year,  $6,200  14 ;  received  from  model-school,  $702  70.  The  institution 
is  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  has  a  smaU  cash  balance  on  hand.  Its  number  of  nor- 
mal students  last  year  was  121 ;  number  of  normal  students  now  in  school,  175 ;  num- 
ber of  graduates  last  year,  (its  first  graduating  class,)  10;  number  to  be  graduated  this 
year,  l£ 

NOB3fAL  SCHOOL  NO.  3. 

Normal  school  No.  3,  at  St.  Cloud,  was  opened  in  September,  1869,  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Ira  Moore,  as  principal.  Impelled  by  imperative  legislation,  the  board  could  no 
longer  delay  opening  the  school,  but  the  limited  means  at  command  did  not  warrant 
the  coihmencement  of  a  permanent  edifice  at  that  time,  nor  could  buildings  be  rented 
in  St.  Cloud  to  answer  well  the  purposes  of  even  a  temporary  school-house.  In  this 
emergency,  the  board  decided  to  purchase  what  was  known  as  the  **  Steams  House  " 
property,  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the  old  hotel,  (Steams  House,)  with  repairing 
and  refitting,  has  been  the  home  of  the  school  thus  far.  This  purchase  is  believed  to 
have  been  eminently  Judicious.  The  school  has  now  a  beautiful  lot  of  six  acres  of 
ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  the  old  hotel  building,  after 
sheltering  the  school  as  long  as  shall  be  necessary,  will  render  excellent  service  as  a 
boarding-house  for  students— certainly  a  most  desirable  appendage  to  every  normal 
schooL'  Tbe  cost  of  these  grounds,  including  the  old  hotel  building  and  its  necessary 
repairing  and  refitting,  has  been  16,774  52;  furniture,  including  stoves,  $2,075  78;  totii 
cost,  $8,850  30.  Number  of  normal  students  in  attendance  last  ^ear,  68 ;  this  year, 
about  the  same — no  increase  is  possible,  as  it  has  been  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
from  the  first.  No  class  has  yet  been  graduated  in  this  school ;  but  its  present  senior 
class,  now  numbering  14,  is  expected  to  graduate  next  June. 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

'Fhis  frind  is  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State. 
The  lands  are  sections  16  and  36,  and  constitute  one-eighteenth  of  the  entire  public 
domain.  They  are  sold  by  the  State  auditor.  The  receipts  are  invested  in  State  and 
national  securities.  When  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  dispose  of  the  pine  timber  on  any 
of  these  lands,  permits  to  cut  ofif  timber  are  sold  at  pnbbc  sale.  The  conversion  of  tJ^e 
school  lands  into  interest>beariug  funds  commenced  in  1862.  The  total  production 
fund,  at  present,  is  $2,476,222  19.  Disbursements  of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  based 
upon  the  number  of  scholars  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  since  1863 
amount  to  $749,358  74 ;  for  the  year  1870  it  was  $176,806  35. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  superintendent  makes  the  following  among  the  other  recommendations  to  the 
legislature :  That  the  law  authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instmction  to 
issue  State  certificates  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  of  scholarship  and  long-teaching  experience,  to  constitute  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, to  co-operate  with  the  State  supeiintendent  in  conducting  public  examinations 
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of  all  sncb  as  may  desire  a  State  certificate.  Also,  that  a  law  is  rery  mneb  needed,  pro- 
viding that  whenever  a  district  clerk  fails  to  make  his  annual  report  to  the  county 
supermteudent,  as  required  by  law,  it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent t«  forthwith  report  such  district  clerk  to  the  county  attorney,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  commence  immediately  a  prosecution  af^ainst  said  clerk  on  the  part  of  the 
district,  and  collect  the  $50  fine  for  the  benefit  of  said  district. 

PRIVATE  AND  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

The  superintendent  states  that  soon  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  he  sent 
to  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers  of  private  schools^  so  far  as  their  addresses 
could  be  ascertained,  a  blank  circular,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  information 
he  could  in  reference  to  the  number,  character,  and  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  of 
all  the  private  and  select  schools  in  the  State.  Nearly  every  teacher  receiving  the 
blank  responded  by  forwarding  the  desired  information.  The  aggregate  attencUtnce 
of  pupils  m  these  several  schools,  including  the  three  normal  scm>oIs  and  the  State 
University,  was  4,030 ;  and  there  were  119  professors  and  instructors  in  these  schools. 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  are  reported  as  having 
attended  no  public  school.  Among  these  institutions,  the  most  prominent  are  the  Carle- 
ton  CoUege,  at  Northfield ;  Grovehind  Seminary,  at  Wasioja ;  Ajfton  Academy,  at  Afton : 
Shattuck  Grammar  School,  and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  »t  Faribault;  Catholic  Cathedral 
School,  St.  Mary's  Female  Academy,  St.  raul  Female  Seminary,  Assumption  German 
Catholic  School,  at  St.  Paul;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Mankatoj  German  Evangelical 
Hiffh  School,  at  St.  Peter:  German  Catholic  Seminary,  at  Brownsville;  Lutheran  Private 
School,  at  Cortland ;  and  the  Episcopal  Parish  School,  at  Red  Wing.  These  several 
institutions  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Northfield  College*  Das  added  to  its 
endowment  fund  some  $23,000  dnriuff  the  past  year.  Bev.  James  W.  Strong  has  been 
elected  president,  and  the  friends  of  the  institution  are  greatly  encouraged  in  reference 
to  its  fiiture  success.  The  trustees  have  determined  to  erect  the  college  building  at  an 
early  day.  Dr.  Allen,  of  the  Groveland  Seminary,  reports  the  institution  at  Wasioja 
under  his  charge  as  having  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  condition  of  the  several  denomi- 
national schools  at  Faribault,  under  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  highly  prosperous. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BONNESOTA. 

The  university  faculty  consists  of  the  president,  William  W.  Folwell,  and  ten  pro- 
fessors. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  university  is  as  follows :  In  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, classical  course,  61  gentlemen  and  21  ladies ;  scientific  course,  53  gentlemen  and 
22  ladies.  Preparatory  department :  Latin  course,  37  gentlemen  and  12  ladies ;  Eng- 
lish course,  52  gentlemen  and  31  ladies;  unclassified,  7  gentlemen  and  5  ladies.  Total 
number,  301. 

The  president's  report  states  that  in  October,  1867,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  organ- 
ized as  a  preparatory  school,  opened  its  doors  to  the  youth  of  Minnesota.  Ably  offi- 
cered ana  sufficiently  equippea,  it  secured  at  once  the  patrona^  it  deserved.  The' same 
persons  continued  to  conduct  its  affiftirs  and  give  the  instruction  up  to  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  1868-'69,  at  which  time  a  class  of  students,  small  in  number,  but  of  high 
character,  was  passed  as  competent  to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  college  freshmen. 
At  the  same  time  the  board  of  regents  determined  to  enlarge  the  faculty  and  five  the 
institution  some  kind  of  a  coUe^  status.  The  act  of  the  legislature,  appro vecf  Febru- 
ary 18, 1868,  recognizing  the  university,  had  intrusted  to  its  regents  the  income  to  be 
derived  from  the  lands  granted  by  the  General  Government  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts.  This  statute  required  the  board  of  regents  to  establish 
and  maintain  five  or  more  colleges  or  departments,  specifying  these :  1.  A  department 
of  elementary  instruction ;  2.  A  college  of  science,  literature^  and  the  arts ;  3.  A  college 
of  ai^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  4.  A  college  of  medicme;  5.  A  college  of  law. 

Hitherto  the  departments  of  elementary  instruction  had  been  provided  for  by  the 
so-called  preparatory  department,  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  This  department 
was  prep.aratory  not  to  university  studies  proper,  but  to  those  of  the  fresbiiian  year 
of  the  old  college  courses.  Under  the  modined  plan,  the  **  department  of  elementary 
instruction ''  caUed  for  by  the  statute  embraced,  along  with  the  three  years  of  the 
preparatory  department  just  named,  two  other  years,  five  years'  work  in  all.  These 
additional  years  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  so-called  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  old  colleges.  For  a  reason  which  will  appear  further  on,  we  separate  the 
studies  of  the  first  of  these  five  years,  and  give  to  that  division  the  name  of  prepara- 
tory or  Latin  school. 

The  remaining  four  years  are  grouped  into  a  so-called  collegiate  department,  which, 

*  Siuce  tbe  nnperintendent'ti  report  waa  pablished  tbU  oollofre  has  recSeived  on  addHioiMl  endow< 
ment  of  $50,000  ftt)m  William  Carleton,  esq.,  of  Charlesto  wu,  MaMachnaetts,  and  is  bereafler  to  bo  known 
as  Carlcton  College.  A  fine  stono  edifice  is  nearly  finished,  and  professot-s  have  been  appointed,  and, 
ttuongh  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Carieton,  tbe  soooon  of  the  oolloge  seema  to  bo  aasurad. 
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receiving  students  "well  cronnded  in  the  "common  brancljes,'*  and  in  Latin  grammar, 
if  they  are  to  take  a  classical  course,  brings  them  out  at  or  near  the  point  usually 
reached  by  sophomore  classes.  There  are  classical  courses  of  study,  which,  coinciding 
as  to  other  matters,  offer  a  choice  between  Greek  and  German.  There  are  scientific 
courses,  which,  ofioriDg  the  same  mathematics,  sciences,  &c.,give  an  option  of  any  one 
at  a  time  of  the  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek  tancnages ;  to  this  list  we 
shall  add,  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Then  tliere  are  military  exer- 
cises and  gymnastics,  drawing,  elocution,  lectures  on  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and 
other  subjects  common  to  all  the  courses.  No  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  end  of  these 
courses,  but  only  certificates  of  fitness  to  proceed  with  some  proper  university  course. 
Lecturing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  should  have  but  small  place  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  The  university  professor,  however,  will  employ  that  method  largely, 
presuming  that  adult  students  may  be  relied  on  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  verity 
for  themselves  the  statement  of  the  lecture. 

Young  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  pre])aratory  school  and  the  collegiate  department 
not  by  virtue  of  any  positive  legislation.  So  £etr  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  anywhere 
»  line  or  a  word  which  discriminates  between  the  sexes.  There  is  nothing  on  record 
to  prevent  or  embarrass  the  admission  of  ladies  to  any  department  of  the  university. 
The  president,  however,  recommends  the  establishment,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  practica- 
ble, of  a  hidieV  college,  in  which  shall  be  taught  those  branches  of  learning  and  those 
arts,  tine  and  useful,  which  are  especially  calculated  to  lit  women  for  her  chief  duties 
and  functions.    Referring  to  this  subject,"the  State  superintendent  remarks : 

"  In  my  judgment,  all  classes  and  departments  of  the  univei-sity  should  bo  open  to 
both  sexes  alike.  If  a  girl  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  she  desires  to 
study  any  branch  that  may  bo  taught  in  the  university,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  it  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  institution.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  girls  were  not  admitted  into  the  free  schools 
of  Boston,  and  it  is  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living  when  they  became  entitled 
by  law  to  the  full  benefits  of  common-school  instruction.  Now,  not  only  is  there  no 
.discrimination  in  Massachusetts,  or  other  States,  between  boys  and  giris  in  these 
-schools,  but  seminaries  for  the  exclusive  education  of  females  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  are  our  towns. 

'•Women  are  every  day  obtaining  a  higher  and  more  independent  position.  They  now 
stand  where  they  can  prefer  and  defend  their  own  claims  to  social,  if.  not  to  political 
equality,  with  the  physically  stronger  sex;  and  they  will  make  good  these  claims. 
Sneers  liave  lost  their  jwwer,  and  ridicule  its  point,  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  wo- 
men to  force  from  society  what  is  justly  their  due;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
all  shackles  will  be  struck  from  their  limbs,  and  they  will  be  permitted,  nay,  required 
tx)  study  and  practice  any  profession,  cultivate  any  taste,  and  follow  any  branch  of 
business  for  which  their  capacities  fit  them  and  their  sex  docs  not  disqualify  them. 
Tlie  Almighty  is  the  great  lawgiver,  and  society  has  no  right  to  controvene  His 
statutes.  He  never  gave  to  any  single  being  powers  that  were  not  to  be  exercised, 
genius  that  was  not  to  be  used.  Whatever  good  thing  a  woman  can  do,  aud  can  do 
well,  she  should  be  permitted  to  do,  and  mie  should  be  paid  for  her  work  accord- 
ing to  its  value,  and  not  accx)rding  to  her  sex.  The  public  sentiment  in  this  country  is 
moving  strongly  aud,  if  I  mistake  not,  irresistibly  in  this  direction,  and  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  results.  Then,  why  should  not  our  girls  bo  e<lucatod  as  our  boys  are  edu- 
cat^^d?  Why  should  not  our  colleges  and  lecture-rooms  be  thrown  wide  open  to  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  follow  any  profession,  and  embark  in  any  business 
for  which  they  may  be  intellectually  and  physically  qualified? 

"  The  idea  that  by  giving  a  woman  fair  play  on  the  stage  of  life,  placing  her  in  a 
position  in  which,  by  the  exercise  of  her  talents,  she  may  obtain  an  independent  sup- 
port, she  will  be  less  attractive  aud  interesting;  that  weakness  and  dependence  on  her 
part  are  essential  to  her  charms,  is  now  entertained  only  by  silly  girls,  and  sillier  young 
men.  Men  of  sense  involuntarily  respect  indejiendence  and  reverence  superiority 
wherever  they  find  them,  and  their  admiration  of  a  woman  will  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  true  independence  and  mental  superiority  which  she  attains." 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.* 

The  annual  convention  of  county  superintendents  was  held  at  Winona  in  August, 
1871,  about  one-half  of  the  counties  being  represented.  The  president  of  the  conven- 
tion adilressed  the  meeting  on  the  nature  of  the  work  in  'which  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  importance  and  value  of  these  annual  gatherings  in  producing  a  cordial  co-o^xTa- 
tion  with  the  State  department,  rendering  their  labors  more  and  more  efficient  each 
year;  and  that  he  regarded  the  county  superintendency  as  the  right  arm  in  carrying 
forward  our  educational  system. 

Superintendent  Niles,  of  Olmsted,  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "  How  caa 
the  greatest  number  of  trained  teachers  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  time  f"  which  elic- 

*  From  the  Minnesota  Teacher  for  October. 
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ited  miicb  valaablo  discnssion,  and  woshigbly  indorsed.  Superintendents.  T.  Jones,  of 
Dodjje  County,  delivered  an  address  upon  '*  How  to  awaken  an  educational  spirit  among 
the  people."  He  bcRan  by  saying  tliat  "  Americans  are  a  peculiar  people,  made  np  of 
two  classes.  One  would  pay  more  for  a  humbug  than  for  that  which  possessed  real 
merit ;  while  the  Other,  including  the  Yankee,  would  inquire,  *  Would  it  pay  V  The 
firjrt  would  spend  money  more  freely  for  a  circus-show  than  for  spelling-books  and 
arithnieticM;  while  the  other  desires  results,  'value  received.'  Some  teachers  create  9 
spasmodic  interest  with  show,  examinations,  exhibitions,  &o.,  bat  tbey  would  soon 
die  out,  because  the  end  is  worthless  and  the  means  unuaturaL'' 

The  public  schools  were  an  everyday  affair,  and  must  depend  upon  merit  for  their 
bold  upon  the  people.  His  first  plan  to  create  an  interest  was  to  have  letter  sdiools, 
and  this  implies  better  teadiera.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  superintendents  being  more 
careful  in  giving  licenses  to  unqualified  persons.  He  beliove<l  in  public  examinations, 
and  thought  they  might  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  regular  visits  of  the  su- 
perintendent. He  also  advocated  the  extensive  circulation  of  tracts,  cont-aining  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  the  school  work.  He  spoke,  also,  of  the  importance  of  an-  , 
nual  repoi-ts,  giving  the  condition  and  relative  standing  of  the  schools,  school-houses, 
grounds,  &c.,  and  tnat  a  copy  of  the  report  should  be  furnished  each  family,  and  thai 
the  report  should  be  read  at  the  town  meeting.  He  advocated  public  lectures,  teach- 
ers' associations  and  institutes,  and  closed  by  giving  an  earnest  apjieal  to  superintend- 
ents. 

Superintendent  Pingrey  opened  the  discussion  in  an  earnest  indorsement  of  the  points 
set  forth  in  the  paper,  and  believed  the  personal  visits  of  the  teacher  to  be  among  the 
surest  means  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  community.  He  was  followed  by  Su- 
perintendent Kerr,  of  Nicollet  County,  and  Professor  Butts,  of  Owatonna,  who  advo- 
cated especially  the  cultivation  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  by  rendering  the  school- 
house  and  its  surroundings  attractive. 

Superintendent  Burt,  of  Winona  County,  read  a  valuable  paper  upon  the  subject  of 
"  Graded  examination  of  teachers,  requiring  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  primary 
branches  before  becoming  candidates  for  higher  grades."  Considerable  discussion  fol- 
lowed, which  resulted  in  the  expression  that  too  many  teachers  wore  deficient  in  ele- 
mentary knowledge ;  that  too  many  )>assed  over  the  primary  hastily  to  higher  studies, 
and  that  examinations  should  be  conducted  thoroughly  in  the  primary  branches. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION.* 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Winona  in  August,  1B71. 

The  welcoming  address  was  delivered  by  C.  H.  Berjry,  esq.,  president  of  the  board  of 
education  of  the  same  city.  He  took  occasion  to  review  the  progress  of  education  in 
this  country  from  early  colonial  times,  ^ving  some  very  interesting  historical  facts  in 
reference  to  the  liberal  educational  policy  adopte<l  at  the  outset  by  Rhode  Island  and 
other  Now  England  States.  *'Tho  Federal  Oovemment,"  he  remarked,  **has  been  libe- 
ral with  Minnesota.  The  unexampled  development  of  our  educational  system  fully 
attests  this  fact.  In  1851,  when  tlio  territorial  government  was  about  three  years  old, 
there  were  in  all  Miunesota  but  thirteen  school  districts  and  four  school-houses,  and 
the  entire  appropriation  by  the  public  was  $1,721  71.  In  1869  the  number  of  school 
districts  was  2,521 ;  the  number  of  school-houses,  1.929;  and  the  amount  paid  teachers, 
$.360,697  50."  The  speaker  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  operation  of  the  Winona 
public  schools,  and  closed  by  bidding  the  guests  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  city. 

Professor  Charles  Marsh,  musical  instructor  in  the  city  schools  of  Minneapolis,  de- 
livered an  address  upon  ''Graded  music  in  the  public  schools.''  A  number  of  essays 
and  addresses  were  presented,  followed  by  animated  discussions.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  day  was  an  address  by  Superintendent  Sanford  Niles,  of  Olmsted,  on 
"  normal  schools,"  "  State  teachers'  institutes,"  and  other  means  for  improvement  of 
teachers,  and  the  most  practical  and  efficient  method  of  t-eiching  the  very  largo  class 
that  the  normal  schools  are  unable  to  reach. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  H.  Barnard,  principal  of  the  Minneapolis  Busi- 
ness College,  upon  "  The  relation  of  business  colleges  to  our  educational  system  ;* 
also,  by  Professor  E.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  State  University,  on  **  Exaggeration,''  which, 
while  it  was  pleasantly  humorous,  was  replete  with  goond  sense  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions. Hon.  II.  13.  Wilson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instniction,  present^jd  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  county  superintendents'  convention,  which  had  adjourned  so 
as  to  engage  in  the  exercises  of  this  association.  The  subject,  "  Uniformity  of  statis- 
tics," was  ably  discussed,  and  its  importance  clearly  shown.  Valuable  suggestions 
were  made  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  our  school  statistics,  which  are  now, 
for  various  reasons,  very  defective  and  unreliable.  Extracts  from  correspondence  with 
superintendents  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  giving  their  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions, were  reatl.    Lieutenant  Governor  William  H.  Yale  delivered  an  address  on 
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**  common  schools,^  whiob  was  receiyed  with  great  interest  and  abounded  with  rich 
thoQffhts. 

A  diseassion  then  followed  on  the  relation  of  seminaries  and  private  institntions 
to  oar  educational  system.  It  was  opened  by  Sey.  J.  B.  Allen,  of  Groyeland  Seminary, 
and  continued  by  Professor  W.  W.  Foiwelli  president  of  the  State  University,  and  Right 
Reverend  Bishon  Whipple,  of  Faribault,  and  was  productive  of  considerable  interest 
and  conducted  aoly  and  dispassionately. 

Professor  W.  O.  Hiskey,  Minneapolis,  then  delivered  an  address  upon  "  Superinten- 
dency,  its  place  in  a  system  of  public  instruction."  Compulsoi^  education  was  then 
discussed  by  Superintendent  Kiehle;  Mr.  Edcerton,  of  Philadelnhia;  Professor  Brock, 
superintendent  of  Winona  city  schools,  and  others.  Eight  Keverend  Bishop  H.  B. 
Whipple,  of  Faribault,  presented  one  of  the  most  important  addresses  of  the  oocasiou, 
which  was  highly  applauded. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Harwooil,  of  Owatonna,  president  of  the  association,  then  delivered  the 

annual  address^  in  which  he  pronounced  normal  schools  the  true  source  from  which  to 

.expect  to  obtam  well-qualified  teachers,  and  submitted  a  plan  for  the  establishment 

of  a  branch  normal  school  in  each  coant^,  supported  partially  by  the  State  and  partly 

by  local  toxaticm. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hod.  H.  B.  Wilson,  State  SuperintendetU  qf  PMic  Imtruetian, 

COtXNTT  SUPBRINTENBEirrS. 


Auoka 

Benton 

Bine  Earth  .. 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver   

Chippewa . . . 

ChiBago 

Cottonwood . 
Crow  Wing  - 

Dakota 

Dodgfi 

Douglas .... 
Faribanlt ... 

Fillmore 

Freeborn .... 
Goodhne. ... 
Hennepin . . . 
Houston.  ... 

Isaati 

Jackson .  ... 
Kanabec . . . . 
Kandiyohi... 

Lake 

Le  Suenr 

Lyon •  . 

Martin 

MoLeod 

Meeker 

Mille  Lacs... 
Morrison .... 

Mower 

Nicollet  .... 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail... 

Pine 

Pope 

Bamsey ..... 
Bed  Wood... 

Benyille 

Rice 

St.  Louis  — 

Soott 

Sherburne... 

Sibley 

Stearns  

Steele 

Swift 

Todd 

Wabashaw . 

Waseca 

Washington 
Watonwan  . 
Winona .... 
Wright 


Rev.  Moses  Goodrich. 
Rev.  ShMTnaii  Hall. . . 

Henry  S.Ooff 

August  Westphal . ... 

William  Shaw 

F.  £.DuToit 

Joseph  D.  Baker 

George  H.  Mayo 


Ef*  ^*  McGanghey . 


H.  Beaulieu 

Phillip  Crowley 

S.  T.Jones 

John  S.  Mower 

R.W.  Richards 

Rev.  D.  L.  Kiehle 

Henry  Thurston 

J.  F,Pingrey 

Charles  fioag 

J.  B.Le  Blond 

Rey.  Richard  Walker. 

William  King 

Samuel  Hicks 

Burroughs  Abbot . . . . 

C.  Wieland 

M.R.  Everett 

G.Whitney 

Rev.  F.W.  Morse.... 

Liberty  Hall 

John  T.  Bailey 

H.M.Atkins 

Robert  K.  Whiteley. . 
John  T.Williams.... 

Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr 

SanfordNlles 

William  M.Corliss... 
Randall  K.  Burrows. . 

E.  Lathrop 

D.A.J.  Baker 

E.  A.  Chandler 

William  Emerick.... 

A.  O.  Whipple 

Albert  N.Seip 

Patrick  O.  Flynn  .... 

John  O.  Haven 

Thomas  Boland 

Henry  Krebs 

O.  A.  TiflEaney 

A.  W.  Lathrop 

John  Jones 

T.  A.  Thompson 

R.  O.  Craig,  M.  D 

Alexander  Oldham.., 
Thomas  Rutledge.... 

Rev.  D.Burt 

E.  B.  McCord 


Anoka. 

Sauk  Rapids. 

Mankato. 

New  Ulm. 

Thompson. 

Chaska. 

Montevideo. 

Sunrise  City. 

Big  Bend. 

Crow  Wing. 

West  St  PauL 

Kasson. 

Alexandria. 

Minnesota  Lake. 

Preston. 

Shell  Rock  City. 

Red  Wing. 

Minneapolis. 

Brownsville. 

Spencer  Brook. 

Jackson. 

Brunswick. 

Kandiyohi  Station. 

Beaver  Bay. 

Cleveland. 

Lynd. 

Tenhassen. 

Glencoe. 

Litchfield. 

Princeton. 

Little  Falls. 

Le  Roy. 

St.  Peter. 

Rochester. 

Clitherall. 

Pine  City. 

Glenwood. 

St.  Paul. 

Red  Wood  Falli. 

Fort  Ridgely. 

Faribault. 

Du  Lnth. 

Cedar  Lake. 

Elk  River. 

Henderson. 

St.  Augusta. 

Owatonna. 

Benson. 

Sank  Center. 

Plainview. 

Janesville. 

Cottage  Groveb 

Madefia. 

Winona. 

Monticello. 


Jfon.— For  names  dt  eitj  roparintspdents,  ste  ths  table  of  olty  sdiool  ftatlttiss. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Total  school  population 304,762 

Number  enrolled  in  school 98,600 

Nnniber  never  registered 201,162 

Number  of  schools 3,450 

Average  duration  of  schools 5  mos.  10  days. 

Total  number  of  teachers 3,520 

Average  salary $50 

In  Holmes  County,  daring  the  month  of  January,  twenty  public  schojols  were  in  opera- 
tion, with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  936;  in  February,  twenty-nine  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  1,561;  in  March,  thirty-four  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  1,800.  Abont 
twenty  schools  are  yet  to  be  established,  which  will  make  the  number  of  children  attending 
the  public  schools  in  this  county  about  3,000. 

In  Scott  County  the  superintendent  reports  an  awakening  of  interest  among  a  large  class 
who  were  at  first  wholly  indifferent  to  free  schools.  Two  nourishing  graded  schools  have 
been  e.stabllshed,  and  a  business  college  has  recently  been  organised  at  Hillsborough. 

In  Hinds  County  the  supervisors  levied  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  property  of  the  conntj 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  amounting  to  about  $28,000  in  the  aggregate.  Three  and  a 
half  milln  of  this  tax  goes  to  the  teachers*  fund,  and  half  a  mill  for  repairing  school-houses. 
At  Edwards's  Depot,  in  this  county,  there  is  a  very  flourishing  colored  school. 

Chichisate  Countif, — A.  J.  Jamison,  county  superintendent  of  education,  sends  as  a  veiy 
encouraging  report  of  the  public  schools  in  Chickasaw.  He  says :  **After  a  lapse  of  months, 
I  am  able  to  say  that  all  the  schools  in  this  county  have  had,  or  are  now  enjoying,  thei 
benefits  of  our  school  system.  In  some  localities  the  people  were  for  a  time  stubborn,  and 
opposed  the  free  schools,  but  now  I  am  happy  to  say  all  have  yielded,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  g(>ncral  tiesire  to  co-operate  with  me  in  building  up  and  sustaining  the  system.'* 

Cimctuio  County  — R.  B.  Wooley,  esq.,  county  superintendent,  gives  a  most  cheering 
account  of  educational  matters  in  Choctaw:  ** Opposition  -to  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
children  was  at  the  outset  intense,  but  that  has  been  entirely  obviated  by  the  happy  results 
of  the  project;  the  popple  generally  are  in  favor  of  educating  the  masses,  white  and  colored, 
under  the  free-school  system.  There  are  eighty  schools  in  successful  operation  in  the 
county,  with  one  hundred  teachers.  The  future  prospects  of  the  free-school  system  in  Choc- 
taw are  cheering." 

Hinds  County. — A  teachers*  convention  was  held  the  8th  of  October,  at  this  call  of  County 
Superintendent  J.  C.  Tucker.  An  able  address  on  the  subject  of  the  progress  and  results 
of  teachers*  institutes  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  the  need  of  them  in  Mississippi, 
and  the  real  objects  and  worth  of  teachers*  institutes,  was  delivered.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  permanent  officers  elected. 

Abont  ninety  teachers  are  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  conntv.  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  present,  and  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  by  all.  Those  who  were  unable 
to  be  present  wrote  letters  stating  their  reasons,  and  wished  their  names  added  to  those  who 
Imu  become  members  of  the  institute 

The  necessary  taxes  having  been  recently  levied  by  the  board  of  county  supervisors,  the 
free  public  schools  of  Hinds  County  will  re-open  about  the  10th  of  October.  Ihe  amount  of 
funds  duo  the  county  from  the  State  (about  to  be  distributed)  will  cancel  all  outstanding 
school  warrants,  thus  leaving  the  entire  school-tax  as  levied  to  be  applied  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  schools  this  fall  and  the  coming  winter. 

Itatcamba  County, — The  superintendent  writes:  *' We  have  conducted  fifty  public  schools 
during  the  year,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  succeeded  finely.  I  have  succeeded 
in  securing  the  good-will  of  the  teachers,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  people  generally.  I 
have  inspected  the  schools,  and  delivered  several  educational  addresses,  and  find  that  it  has 
been  productive  of  much  good.'* 

This  very  creditable  condition  of  public  schools  in  Itawamba  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  superintendent  and  other  school  officers  of  the  county. 

Warren  County. — The  public  schools  are  to  be  re  opened  the  1st  of  October.  The  free 
public-school  system  is  a  success  in  Warren  County.  Much  credit  is  due  Major  M.  S. 
Hasie,  the  county  superintendent,  for  his  earnest,  active  efforts  and  indefatigable  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  public  education.  He  has,  however,  been  specially  favored  in  having  a  board  of 
directors  alive  to  the  educat'onal  interests  of  the  county. 

Yazoo  County. — The  board  of  school  directors  have  decided  to  establish  two  high  schools 
in  Yazoo  City— one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys ;  also  a  second-grade  school  for  the  colored 
children.  There  will  be  sixty-six  public  schools  opened  by  the  Ist  of  October,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  are  for  colored  children.  The  board  of  supervisors  have  made  the  neces- 
sary levy  of  taxes  for  school  purposes  for  the  present  year.    Last  year  the  county  raised,  by 
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special  tax,  revenue  onongli  to  defray  the  school  expenses,  including  the  building^  of  a  num- 
ber  of  school-houses ;  teachers  were  paid  promptly  in  currency,  and  not  iu  county  **promiHe8 
to  pay,"  as  in  many  other  counties.  The  school  department  of  the  county  is  free  from  debt. 
This  very  commendable  condition  of  school  affairs  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  earnest 
and  efficient  management  of  the  superintendent,  P.  P.  Bailey. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  reports : 

''The  deficiency  of  funds  in  Mississippi  has  been  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  progp'ess  of 
the  schools.  In  many  places  the  schools  are  maintained  entirely  by  the  people,  without  auy 
aid  from  the  State.  Several  schools  have  .received  aid  from  the  Peabody  education  fund. 
The  report  of  the  agent  for  this  fund  contains  some  most  interesting  and  encouraging  state- 
ments :  *  Natchez  is  carryingr  on  its  excellent  schools  successfully  without  anv  furtlier  assistance 
from  us.  The  schools  of  Vicksburg  also  no  longer  depend  on  foreign  aid.*  From  Summit 
the  report  is  highly  encouraging.  The  president  of  the  board  writes,  '  I  cannot  impress  you 
with  tne  lethargy  that  prevailed  here  before  your  visit,  nor  can  I  convey  to  you  the  spirit 
that  is  abroad  at  this  lime.  Persons  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  around  in  this  country  are 
renting  houses  and  securing  board,  preparatorv  to  the  opening  of  the  school  in  September.'  " 
The  payment  of  $1,000  from  the  Peabody  funa  to  this  school  is  continued.  The  town  coun- 
cil ot  Summit  recently  appropriated  $400  for  the  establishment  of  a  colored  school,  and  place<l 
it  uuder  the  control  of  tne  board  of  direc^rs  of  the  Peabody  school.  The  school  at  Hazel- 
hurrtt  receives  $1,000  from  the  Peabody  fund,  the  city  contributing  $2,000,  or  more.  Jacksor* 
hits  been  receiving  $2,000,  but  the  attendance  on  the  schools  is  too  small  to  justify  this  out- 
lay ;  but  the  sum  of  $70()  was  promised,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  committee,  asking 
fur  assistance  in  paying  their  teachers.  Crystal  Springs  received  $700.  The  citizens  of 
this  town  subscrioed  $3,!)00  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  sum  of  $300  was  given  to 
the  school  in  Durant.  The  people  here  have  directed  their  utmost  energy  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  school,  and  have  subscribed  $:;^,000.  To  Biloxi  we  give  $400,  the  committee 
providing  $J,400  for  an  annual  school  conducted  according  to  our  rules.  In  Yazoo  City 
there  are  two  high  schools,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  besides  several  smaller  schools, 
a'l  private.  The  trustees  of  the  high  schools  propose  that  all  these  be  united  and  organ- 
ixea  into  a  graded  system,  and  made  free.  We  nave  offered  to  pay  $300  for  100  actual 
attendants,  or  $450  for  150,  which  would  embrace  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the 
place, 

TEACHRRS*  INSTITUTES. 

'  Teachers*  institutes  have  been  organized  in  several  counties.  The  beginnings  are  small, 
but  promise  well  for  the  future.  Practical  questions  were  discussed  and  much  interest  mani- 
fested, especially  in  the  discussions  upon  ** object-teaching*'  and  ** school  discipline." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Mississippi  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Holly  Springs,  Mi<<8issippi.  The  conrpc 
occupies  four  years.  The  fall  term  begins  in  September  ;  the  spring  term  in  February.  Only 
those  intending  to  teach  are  admitte<l.  Tuition  is  free.  Students  sent  by  Representatives 
receive  50  cents  per  week  as  State  aid.     Board  costs  $10  to  $15  per  month. 

TOrCJALOO   UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution,  situated  seven  miles  north  of  Jackson,  was  chartered  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  though  iu  successful  operation  for  two  years  previous,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Three  fine  buildings  are  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  The  tuition  is  fixed 
at  $1  a  month.  The  whole  expenses,  including  board,  are  not  over  $12  a  month.  It  has 
also  a  normal  and  training  depaitment  for  those  intending  to  become  teachers. 

PASS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Pa^s  Christian,  Harrison  County,  Mississippi,  and  was  organ- 
ized October,  1866.  President,  Brother  Isaiah.  There  are  three  departments,  preparatory, 
commercial,  and  collegiate.  This  college  was  founded  for  500  children,  has  been  built  by 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  citizens,  at  a  cost  for  the  building  and  ground  of  about  $9,000, 
by  the  Christian  Brothers  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the  South 
were  closed  in  consequence  of  a  falling  off  in  patronage,  or  a  scarcity  of  funds.  Liberal  wd, 
furnished  by  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  assistec  in  establishing  the  institution,  and  it  is  now 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  Diplomas  have  been  granted  to  twenty-five  students  of  the  com- 
mercial department,  and  eight  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  institution 
has  lately  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  many  new  regulations  have  been  introduced  which 
place  the  college  on  a  like  standing  with  northern  institutions  of  a  similar  character. 

17  CE 
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MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  CHDton,  Hinds  Conntj,  Misaissippi.  President,  Rev.  W.  Hillman.  This  col- 
lefifc  dates  its  present  organization  only  three  years  back.  Commencing  with  two  college  and 
iitxe  preparatory  students,  it  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  tifty-three.  Thirty-five  ot  these 
have  been  preparing  for  the  ministry.  At  the  Baptist  State  convention  held  last  June,  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  (200,000  immediately,  on  the  completion  of  the  fund 
now  in  process  of  formation  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  Baptists  of  Arkansas  have 
adopted  this  as  their  State  institution.    There  are  two  departments,  collegiate  and  preparatory. 

VNIYERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Located  at  Oxford,  La  Payette  County,  Mississippi.  Chancellor  John  N.  Waddel,  D.  D. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  October,  action  was  taken  in  reference  to  a 
long-contemplated  alteration  in  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the  university.  Three  general 
departments  are  included  in  this  plan :  a  department  of  preparatory  education ;  a  department 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts;  a  department  of  professional  education.  Under  the 
iirst  of  these  departments  is  included  a  nnivcrsitv  high  scnool ;  under  the  second  are  included 
six  distinct  courses  of  study,  four  of  which  shall  be  under-graduate  parallel  courses,  and 
two  shall  be  post-graduate  courses.  The  four  under-graduate  parallel  courses  are  to  be 
known  as  the  course  for  bachelor  of  arts ;  the  course  for  bachelor  of  science ;  the  course 
for  bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  the  course  for  civil  engineer.  The  two  post-graduate  courses 
are  to  be  known  as  the  course  for  master  of  arts :  the  course  for  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Under  the  third  general  department  are  embraced  two  professional  schools :  a  scnool  of  law 
and  governmental  science ;  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  principle  that  distin- 
guishes the  present  scheme  of  the  university  is  that  of  election  of  courses  running  parallel, 
but  with  class  organization.  A  student  may  choose  any  one  of  four  courses,  but  all  the 
studies  prescribed  m  anv  course  are  compulsory  for  that  course,  and  necessary  to  the  degree 
for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor,  the  sum  of  $50,000  per  annum,  for  ten  years,  was  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  university.  Two-fifths  of  the  fund  donated  by  Congress  to  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  were  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  to  be  used  in  founding  and  eauipping  such  college  in  connection 
with  the  university.  Provision  was  also  made l)y  law  that  $100  should  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  common-scDOol  fund,  toward  the  support  at  the  university  of  one  student  from  each 
county,  the  appropriation  to  be  termed  a  scholarship,  and  to  be  awarded  after  a  competitive 
examination. 

I 

List  of  school  offiurs. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Jackson, 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Names. 

Counties. 

Post-office  address. 

C.  C.  Walden 

Adams 

Natchez. 

J.  H.  Alexander 

Attala 

Kosciusko. 

F.  A.  Beazelev 

Alcorn 

Corinth. 

W.  H.  Yeaiidle 

Amite 

Liberty. 
Salem. 

G.  N.  Dickerson  ...... .......... 

Benton ...  .................. 

W.V.Onslow 

Bolivar 

Niblett's  Jjanding. 

Sarepto. 

Duck  Hill. 

T.J.Williams 

Calhoun - 

S.  M.  Svkes 

Carroll .. 

A.  J.  Jamison  .................. 

Chickasaw  ...... .... .... .. 

OkoloDA 

R.  B.  Wooloy 

Choctaw 

Greensborough. 
Port  Gibson. 

J.  W.  Striker 

Claiborne  -  .............. . 

T.  A.  Aberiiathy 

Clarke 

Enterprise. 
Prior's  Point. 

.JobT)  Cochrq.ne .,.    ,, 

Coahoma ................ 

GeoFfire  J.  Mortimer 

Coniah .............. 

Crystal  Spring. 
Mount  Cannel 

E.  W.Larkin 

Covinirton ...... ....... ...... 

John  Richardson ............... 

De  Soto 

Hernando. 

8.  S. MontfiTomerv ............... 

Prauklin 1 

Meadville. 

John  McGiunis --- 

Greene 

State  Line. 

Lawrence  Riley 

Grenada 

Grenada. 

John  C.Tucker 

Hinds 

Jackson. 

M.  M.  Holmes 

Holmes 

Lexington. 
Bay  St.  Louis. 
Pass  Christian. 

J.  J.  Bradford 

Hancock 

Caleb  Liudsey 

James  P.  Goodman 

Harrison 

liteaqnena 

Gibson's  Landinc. 
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County  superintendents — Contiuued. 


Names. 


W.  T.  Elliott 

James  L.  Osborne. . 

S.  J.  Bingham 

Samnel  Long 

K.  M.Watkins 

William  Kellis 

W.  T.  Spencer 

Baylor  Palmer 

W.  F.  Elliott 

J.  N.  Bishop 

J.  B.  Gladney 

C.  C.  Ewers 

H.  H.  Howard 

L.  D.  Vincent. 

John  Williams 

O.  H.  Difvid 

L.  C.  Abbott 

W.  H.  Parker 

A.  P.  Huggins 

C.  8.  Swan 

A.  J.  Cooper 

O.  B.  Ames 

David  Presslej 

J.   S.  Thompson  ... 

H.  J.  Harding 

M.  McCuUum 

W.  J.  Persell 

St.  Clair  Laurence. . 

S.  J.  Proctor 

J.W.  Lack 

J.  F.  Alexander 

D.  H.  Thompson  ... 

G.  W.  Bowles 

J.  T.  Freeman 

T.  B.Winston 

C.  W.  Dunaway  ... 

W.  B.  Avery 

James  S.  Jones  . . . . 

M.  S.  Haise 

C.  P.  £.  Johnson  . . 

Z.  Bays  

Thomas  Hutchinson 

E.  H.  Osgood 

P.P.  Bailey 

Samuel  B.  Brown  . . 


Counties. 


Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jenerson 

Jones • 

Kemper 

Lincoln 

Lauderdale 

La  Fayette 

Lowndes 

Lee , 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Leflore 

Madison 

Marion..... 

Marshall 

Montgomery 

Monroe 

Newton , 

Neshoba 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Prentiss 

Panola < 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Rankin 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sunflower 

Tishemingo 

Tippah  

Tnnica 

Tallahatchie 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Winston 

Wayne 

Wilkinson 

Yazoo 

Yalabusha 


Post-office  address. 


Fulton. 

East  Pascagoula. 

Garlandsvilie. 

Fayette. 

Ellisville. 

Kellis's  Store. 

Brookhaven. 

Meridian. 

Oxford. 

Columbus. 

Tupelo. 

Monticello. 

Carthage. 

Greenwood. 

Canton. 

Columbia. 

Holly  Springs. 

Winona. 

Aberdeen. 

Decatur. 

Coffadelia. 

Macon. 

Starkville. 

Baldwyn. 

Sardis. 

Augusta. 

Summit. 

Pontotoc. 

Brandon. 

Hillsborough. 

WestviUe. 

Raleigh. 

Johnsonville. 

luka. 

Ripley. 

Austin. 

Gamer's. 

New  ^Hbany. 

Vicksburg. 

Greenville. 

Louisville. 

Shubuta. 

Woodville. 

Tazoo  City. 

Coffeeville. 
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mssovBi. 

From  the  fifth  annnal  report  of  the  saperintendent  of  public  schools  of  this  State, 
for  the  year  1870,  mode  by  Hon.T.  A.  Parker,  the  following  information  is  abstracted : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

1867.  18TU. 

r4»pulation,  United  States  census  of  1870 1, 721, 2J» 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years 476,192  609,25!f 

Number  of  children  in  public  schools 169,  -270  280, 472 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 6, 262  7, 881 

Number  of  public  schools  iu  State 4,840  7,547 

Number  public  school-houses  in  Stato 4, 135  6, 954 

Total  value  of  school-houses $1,480,720  $3,441,411 

Total  amount  of  township  fund 987,073  2,271,582 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Educational  interests  have  advance<l  during  the  year.  A  large  number  of  new 
townships  have  been  organized,  and  many  cities  and  towns  arc  availing  themselves  of 
the  special  privileges  of  the  law,  as  revised  last  winter,  in  improving  their  schools. 
There  has  been  a  largely  increased  number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  year,  at 
u  large  expense,  and  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Certain  defects  in  the  school  system  are  pointed  out,  as,  for  instance,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  systems  of  school  organization,  viz:  township  system,  and  the  inde- 
pendent district  or  sub-district  system.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  town-school 
hvstem  in  the  State  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure,  and  will  so  continue  to  prove,  it  is 
thought,  until  political  townships  are  organized. 

Another  matter  referred  to  as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
taxes  for  school  purposes  are  levied.  It  is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  i)06sible,  the 
people  of  the  sub-districts  shall  be  allowed  a  voice  in  all  matters  connected  with 
taxation. 

There  is  a  diflSculty  in  obtaining  reports  from  school  officers,  and  a  meagemess  of 
such  reports  complained  of,  and  a  remedy  is  suj^gestcd  therefor,  namely,  that  the 
township  clerk,  the  county  clerk,  and  county  superintendent's  clerk  should  report  in 
turn,  one  to  the  other,  in  time  for  the  State  superintendent's  report.  A  uniform  sys- 
tem of  reports  from  school  officers  is  demanded. 

School  Amds  have  been  grossly  and  shamefully  diverted  from  their  original  purpose. 
The  attention  of  the  general  assembly  is  called  to  the  subject. 

THE  OPPONENTS  TO  FREE  SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED. 

A  steady  though  slow  progress  in  educational  matters  is  reported  in  Missouri. 
Ci>unty  superintendents  report  a  large  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  free-school 
svstem  among  various  classes  of  the  people.  These  are  classified  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ijeckington,  superintendent  of  schools  for  St.  Charles  County,  as — 

"  First.  Those  who  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  free  public  instruction  tends  t-o 
general  infidelity,  and  hence  is  dangerous  to  all  religion  and  ought  to  be  opposed. 
This  class  is  by  no  means  small,  is  aggressive  in  its  opposition,  and  keeps  its  own 
l)rivate  schools. 

"  Second.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  State,  county,  or  municipal  body  has  no  right 
to  tax  for  educational  purposes,  certainly  not  (they  claim)  to  tax  those  who  send  no 
children  to  school.  This  class  is  not  so  large  as  the  first,  but  is  by  no  means  small, 
even  excluding  those  of  this  class  who  properly  belong  to  the  first. 

"  Third.  A  large  class  who  look  upon  all  education  as  useless  which  goes  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  lowest  individual  interest,  or  ceases  to  be  useful  in  gaining  tlie 
moans  to  satisfy  mere  animal  want«.  Those  belonging  to  this  class  believe  m  no 
further  education  than  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  They 
op|)ose  geography  and  grammar  and  all  higher  branches,  as  a  needless  waste  of  time 
and  money.  There  are  many  jieople  in  this  county  whom  I  put  in  class  3,  who  will 
not  allow  their  children  to  be  taught  either  of  the  branches  just  ineutione<i ;  and  some 
|M>«itively  forbid  their  daughters  studying  any  portion  of  arithmetic,  or  receiving 
instruction  in  it." 

Mr.  Beckington  suggests  the  following  method  of  meeting  these  various  opposing 
elements : 

''Let  the  State  superintendent  be  authorized  to  get,  and  have  printed,  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  brief,  clear,  well-written  essays  or  tracts,  to  meet  these  various  classes,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  several  counties  according  to  their  needs.  Essays  of  this  order 
should  bo  well  sustaine<l  by  indisputable  facts. 

"  For  the  first  class,  let  it  bo  shown  (as  it  well  can  bo)  that  education,  oven  without 
the  catechism,  tends  to  good  morals  and  true  religion. 

**  For  the  second  class,  let  it  bo  shown  that  educational  intelligence  is  necessary  fbr 
the  life  of  the  State  or  nation,  is  as  much  a  public  as  an  individual  good,  and  that  the 
State  or  municipal  body  has  the  same  right  to  tax  for  the  education  of  all  its  children 
as  it  has  to  tax  for  the  Kiippression  and  punishment  of  crime.  Further,  that  a  liberal 
outlay  for  public  instruction  will  be  more  than  saved  in  such  items  as  court-houses, 
2)oor-liousea,  jails,  sheriffs,  constables,  and  policemen. 

"  The  third  class  must  be  reached  by  tracts  showing  that  education,  in  its  higher 
sense,  will  actually  iucrcaso  the  value  of  real  estate,  will  diminish  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  other  i)ur[)OHcs,  enlarge  the  money-producing  power  of  individuals,  and  lead 
to  consideration  and  respectability. 

'*  I  am  confident  that  this  method  of  reachinc  the  people  is  practicable,  and  would  be 
excellent  in  its  results.  If  good  educational  ciocnmenti  ^vere  freely  scattered  all  over 
the  State,  reaching  the  quiet  comers  and  out-of-the-way  places,  a  revolution  would  bo 
verj'  quickly  worked  in  public  sentiment  on  educational  matters.  There  would  soon 
l>e  less  grumbiug  about  taxation,  l>etter  teachers  would  be  in  demand,  and  the  free- 
school  system  be  more  universally  accepted.  I  suggest  to  my  fellow  county  superin- 
tendents that  they  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.^  for  educational 
documents  to  distribute." 

uxivERsmr  op  Missouri. 

The  university  is  now  rapidly  crowing  in  public  favor,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubte<l 
that  private  benefactions  will  Ik)  bestowed  in  aid  of  the  public  grants.  Men  of  wealth, 
in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  will  come  forward  to  carry  out  and  perfect  special  depart- 
ments in  the  university  of  this  great  central  State  of  the  Union,  so  a4inirably  located 
for  an  iuiluence  which  shall  extend  far  beyond  its  borders.  By  the  aet  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, locating  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  provided  for  by  a  congres- 
sional-grant act  in  connection  with  the  university,  the  institution  has  been  placed  upon 
a  firm  basis,  and  its  prospect  of  usefulness  much  enlarged. 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  locating  act,  Boone  County  has  appropri- 
ated $30,000  in  cash,  and  set  aside  640  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  university.  As 
soon  as  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  hod  accepted  these 
appropriatioDS  as  fulfilling  the  required  conditions,  a  meeting  of  the  curators  wa8 
held,  and  all  possible  steps  were  at  once  taken  for  inaugurating  the  new  department 
reciuirod  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  with  the 
university. 

A  committee  of  reorganization  was  appointed  to  visit  other  scientific  and  practical 
schools  and  universities,  and  to  report  in  December  of  the  present  year. 

AGRICULTCItAL  COLLEGE. 

By  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  accepting,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  offer  by 
Congress  of  a  grant  of  laud  to  *'  provide  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,"  the  State  took  upon  itself  ceirtain  obligations — in  fact,  entered 
into  a  contract — to  the  terms  of  whicli  Missouri  is  as  solemnly  bound  as  by  any  other 
contract  which  it  is  j>ossible  for  the  State  to  make.  The  obligations  of  the  3tate  are 
clearly  poiiite<l  out  in  the  congressional  act  of  endowment,  approved  July  2, 1862. 

1.  The  State  must  provide  at  least  one  college,  "  the  object  of  which  shall  be*'  to 
teach  '^  branches  of  learning  related  to  a^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to 
promote  tbcliberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions ;"  **  other  scientific  and  classical  studies''  are  not  to  be  excluded, 
and  "  military  tactics  "  is  to  bo  excluded. 

2.  All  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State,  "  so  that 
the  entire  proceeds  of  the  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever" 
to  the  proposed  object. 

3.  No  part  of  the  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair 
of  any  building  or  buildings. 

4.  The  State,  by  its  act  of  acceptance,  guarantees  the  capital  of  the  fund,  so  that  if 
by  any  action  or  contingency  it  shall  bo  diminished  or  lost,  the  State  is  bound  to  re- 
place it. 

GIFTS  AND  EXDOW3IEXTS  FROM  IXDrVIDUALS. 

As  the  uuivei-sity  shall  become  firmly  established,  and  understood  to  be  entirely  free 
from  mutations  arising  from  political  changes,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  individuals 
of  wealth  will  create  in  the  university  enoowments  and  foundations,  both  to  accom- 
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plish  a  great  and  lasting  public  good  for  tbe  State  and  for  civilization,  and  to  bear 
tlioir  own  names  witb  tbo  university  down  to  future  generations  of  men.  Tbe  name  of 
Dr.  Rollins,  for  instance,  must  be  known  as  long  as  tbe  State  University  sball  exist. 
He  will  support  witbiu  its  walls  representatives  of  bimself  for  all  time. 

Two  buudred  years  ago,  William  Penuoyer,  of  tbe  county  of  Norfolk,  in  Engbind, 
gave  the  reut«  of  a  certain  estate  in  bis  own  county  for  the  endowment  of  a  scbolar- 
ship  in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  America.  The  fimd  has  neveft  failed,  and  to-day 
there  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  family  supported  by  tbe  fund  in  Harvard  University. 
Revolutions  have  changed  political  relations — Massacbnsetts  is  no  longer  a  British 
colony,  but  this  fund  remains  to  bless  tbe  family  of  its  donor.  In  tbe  year  1699,  Gov- 
ernor Danfortb  made  a  bequest  to  tbe  same  institution,  tbe  income  of  which  this  very 
year  supports  a  lineal  descendant  in  tbe  university.  In  Yale  College  there  are  like 
instances,  and  tbe  De  Forrest  fund  is  sufficient  to  educate  all  students  of  that  name 
(to  whom  it  is  confined)  who  present  themselves. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEN. 

It  is  a  part  of  tbe  plan  of  the  curators  to  establish,  so  soon  as  may  be,  a  college  for 
women  in  connection  witb  the  university  ;  a  college  specifically  designed  to  prepare 
women  for  their  particular  sphere  in  society,  and  to  open  to  them  such  advantages  of 
education  and  high  training  as  they  cannot  have  elsewhere  in  the  Stat«. 

This  will  require  means  from  the  legislature,  for  tbe  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 
A  site  can  be  had  on  tbe  nuiversity  grounds,  admirably  adapted  to  such  a  building, 
near  the  principal  edifice,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  tbe  town  and  suiTounding  coun- 
try—being a  portion  of  tbe  gi'ound  which  has  been  set  aside  and  designed  for  orna- 
mental gardening  and  small-iruit  growing. 

What  is  needed  is  a  special  college  for  women,  separate  and  distinct  as  a  college,  and 
having  its  own  supervision,  but  admitting  its  members  to  tbe  recitvatious  and  lectures 
in  all  the  departments  of  tbe  university — to  tbe  school  of  horticulture,  to  that  of  draw- 
ing and  modeling,  to  the  school  of  practice  in  analytical  chemistry ;  thus  preparing 
for  tbe  care  of  the  sick-room  and  tbe  kitchen,  and  elevating,  by  science  and*art,  tbo 
commonest  duties  of  home-life.  The  department  of  social,  political  and  economic 
science  should  bo  open  to  them ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  instructions  of  tbo  university 
which  they  might  desire  to  attend. 

The  whole  nation  has  been  filled  with  admiration  at  the  grand  bequest  of  John  Sim- 
mons, of  Boston,  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  for  tbe  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  women  in  those  arts  which  may  render  them  more  inde- 
pendent in  procuring  a  Hvelihood,  such  as  telegraphy,  the  arts  of  design,  teaching  in 
its  highest  grades,  &.c. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  efibrts  of  Mr.  Eli  William  Wbelan,  a  blind 
man,  formerly  a  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  came 
to  St.  Louis  witb  tue  view  of  founding  an  institution  of  a  like  character  in  this  Stat«. 
The  institution  early  became  generally  known,  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  and  the 
bouse  was  soon  inadequate  for  their  accommodation.  A  much  larger  bouse  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  tbe  limited  means  of  $5,000  a  year  precluded  tbe  possibility  of 
paying  a  higher  rent.  Tbe  present  locality,  tbe  residence  of  tbe  late  General  Ruland, 
was  purchased  at  tbe  price  of  827,000 ;  conditional,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  bill  approving  the  purchase,  and  making  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  building  purposes,  passed  early  in  tbe  session. 

The  number  of  inmates  for  the  last  two  years  is  126.  There  have  been  59  admissions 
and  41  discharges,  leaving  85  inmates;  which  exceeds,  by  24,  any  previous  vear. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  increase  wonld  be  much  larger  if  room  could  be 
made  for  them. 

Of  those  who  have  left  the  institution,  one  had  her  sight  restored ;  one  removed  from 
the  State ;  six  completed  tbe  prescribed  course ;  eight  were  removed ;  twenty-three 
were  broom-makers,  and  two  were  taken  from  us  by  death.  Those  who  have  acquire<l 
trades  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  providing  for  themselves  by  their  own 
industry.  Four  are  engaged  in  teaching  music,  one  in  Carlinville,  and  three  in  St.  * 
Louis.  The  yare  meeting  with  very  gratifying  success,  pecuniarily,  and  also  answer- 
ing tbe  oft-repeated  question,  *'  How  can  the  blind  teach  music  to  the  seeing  V 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  employment  of  the  pupils.  They  are  engaged  in 
three  departments,  literary,  musical,  an<l  mechanical,  from  8  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  5,  and  7 
to  9  p.  ni.,  five  days  per  week.  On  Saturdays,  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  is  spent  reading 
reports  of  attendance  ;  of  scholarship  as  determined  from  the  daily  recitations ;  exam- 
inations of  classes  in  music  and  literature ;  elocutionary  exercises,  recitations,  declama- 
tions, and  reading  of  compositions.  To  these  exercises  tbe  public  is  conlially  invited, 
and  many  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  witness  the  proficiency  of  tbe  pupils 
and  the  various  means  employed  for  imparting  instruction  to  them. 
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The  branches  taught  in  the  literary  (lepartment  are  the  same  as  those  in  our  best 
schools.  The  iiiUHieal  department  receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  for  the  loss  of 
bight  has  a  t^^iideucy  to  cause  one  to  cultivate  the  hearing,  and  music  ever  has  charms 
ti>  cheer  and  enliven  the  mind,  and  to  render  this  unending  night  bearable.  Besides, 
if  any  have  musical  talent,  and  the  requisite  application,  which,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
is  Heldom  lacking,  they  will  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  art,  auu  engage  in 
it  as  11  profession.  All  the  pupils,  except  those  in  the  mechanical  department  alone, 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  try  tbeir  musical  abilities,  and  are  then  assigned  those 
studies  which  are  best  suited  to  their  capacities.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  piano, 
o.gan,  guitar,  tlute,  violin,  comet,  double  bass,  and  violoncello. 

The  boys  have  been  occupied  in  their  workshop  a  part  of  each  day,  so  far  as  has 
been  possible,  working  at  broom  and  brush  making,  and  chair  seating.  Mat  and  mat- 
tress making  and  willow-work  are  trades  which  ought  to  be  taught  here,  but  we  must 
have  a  place  to  teach  them  other  than  the  contracted,  under-ground  room  which  now 
holds  our  mechanical  department. 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  various  kinds  of  fancy-work,  and  lately 
have  been  making  quilts  and  comforts,  finishing  them  from  the  raw  material.  They 
could  also  learn  willow-work,  brush,  and  whisk-broom  making,  but  in  a  room  16  by  18 
then^  is  little  space  for  machinery  after  forty  persons  are  seatetl. 

We  have  continued  our  printmg  as  heretofore,  employing  one  i>er8on  all  the  time, 
while  my  iirst  literary  assistant  has  devoted  the  afternoon  of  each  day  to  the  work. 
The  result*  are  not  very  great.  It  is  a  very  slow  mode  of  providing  books,  and  also 
an  expensive  one,  but  at  present  there  is  only  this  one  way  to  obtain  them.  The  print- 
ing of  books  in  *'  tangible  typography"  does  not  offer  any  inducements  as  a  private 
enterprise;  hence,  from  the  time  Valentine  Haiiy  first  opened  a  school  for  the  bliud,  till 
now,  the  preparation  of  books  adapted  to  their  special  condition  has  been  imposed  upon 
those  who  were  engaged  in  t-eachiug  them.  The  result  is,  that  mnch  time  and  more 
money  has  been  spent,  and  the  few  books  printed  are  of  little  value,  because  of  their 
condensed  and  abbreviated  form. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  superintendcDt  of  this  institution  reports,  that  while  it  is  conceded  that  in  many 
coses  it  is  more  difficult  to  control  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  those  who  have  all  their 
s«'nses  in  full  and  perfect  development,  yet  in  this  institution,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, we  have  always  succeeded  in  governing  the  pupils  without  special  difficnlty. 
During  the  present  session,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  the  general  deportment  of  our  pupils 
deserves  the  highest  commendation.  Industry,  prompt  obedience,  and  good  order 
h:ive  marked  this  term  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  institution, 
which  has  ever  compared  favorably  with  similar  ones  in  our  country. 

All  applicants  mnst  be  seven  years  of  age,  and  uuder  thirty.  Pupils  who  are  not 
l>eneficiariesof  the  State  will  be  charged  $150  per  annnm  for  board  and  tuition,  .which, 
in  all  cases,  must  be  paid  as  follows:  one-half  upon  entering  the  institution,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  1st  day  of  February  succeeding.  Pupils  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
State  nmst  bring  a  certificate  from  the  county  court  of  their  respective  counties,  the 
f(»rm  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report.  Each  pupil  must  be  furnished  with  com- 
fortable clothing  for  one  year,  each  article  marked  (Ustinctly  with  the  owner's  name. 
A  good  tfunk  must  also  be  furnished.  Parents  must  furnish  money  to  procure  books, 
stationery,  and  postage-sfamps  for  their  children,  and  in  all  cases  their  traveling  ex- 
penses must  be  paid  to  and  from  the  institution.  No  idiotic  deaf-mute  will  be  received 
in  the  institution. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

iFrom  the  report  for  187a-'71.—HoD.  William  T.  Harris,  suporintendent  j    • 

TILE  SCHOOLS. 

A  number  of  substantial  school-houses,  most  of  them  containing  twelve  rooms,  have 
been  built  the  past  year,  ctmtaining  in  all  80  rooms,  and  accommodating  about  4,500 
more  pupils.  In  addition  to  furnishing  accommodation  for  the  increase  of  school  pop- 
ulation, these  houses  will  supply  the  place  of  rented  buildings  which  have  been  hito- 
erto  used  for  school  purposes,  leaving  a  sunilus  of  2,700  seats  in  buildings  much  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the  rented  buildings,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  too 
Kuiull,  and  without  sufficient  light,  means  of  ventilation,  or  play-rooms.  Also,  in  the  new 
buihlings  many  more  pupils  can  be  instructed  by  one  teacner  than  in  the  old,  so  that 
the  cost  saved  in  tuition  will  in  a  few  years  pay  for  the  buildings. 

COST  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  normal,  high,  and  intermediate  schools,  the  tuition,  estimated  on  the  average 
number  belonging,  ranges  from  $50  to  $38  per  pupil;  in  the  district  schools,  $15  ^,* 
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liverngo  for  all  the  schools,  $16  85.  If  tho  estimate  is  made  on  the  whole  nnmher  onrollecl, 
the  cost  is  $11  22  for  each  pnpil  in  the  district  schools,  and  $48  for  each  pupil  in  the 
higher  schools.  If  we  dednct  the  cost  of  Gorman  instniction— 99  ceut«  per  pnpil  on  the 
whole  nnmher  enrolled,  or  $1 51  on  average  uumher  helou^ing — the  tuition  in  the  district 
schools  amounts  to  $10  23  for  each  pnpil  who  attended  the  entire  year,  or  200  days,  and 
to  $13  97  to  each  one  who  attends  I'M  days,  the  latter  nnmher  heing  the  actual  average 
attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled.  The  extra  cost  of  special  teachers  in  music  and  writ'- 
iug  might  in  the  same  way  l>e  deducted,  and  would  reduce  the  cost  46  cents  on  average 
number  belonging,  and  30  cents  on  entire  uumher  enrolled.  Tuition  is  a  small  item  iu 
the  cost  of  educating  our  children,  compared  with  tho  cost  of  board  and  clothing,  or  of 
that  endless  parental  care  and  anxiety  lavished  without  stint  in  order  that  our  sons 
and  daughters  may  inherit  all  tho  culture  which  our  generation  received  us  its  herit- 
age or  has  accumnlatetl  by  its  own  industry.  Each  child  of  school  age  costs  the  com> 
munity  from  $200  to  $500  per  year,  and  it  would  l>e  tho  height  of  absui-dity  to  waste 
one-half  of  the  possibilities  of  growth  and  culture,  furnished  at  such  au  expense, 
through  an  attempt  to  save  $5  or  $10  in  the  cost  of  tuition. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH  INSTRUCTION. 

It  has  heen  the  policy  of  the  board  to  introduce  Grcrman  into  just  as  many  schools 
as  the  circumstances  would  allow,  so  that  the  completest  intermingling  of  nationalities 
could  take  place.  Wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  German  childi-en  were  in  atten- 
dauco  to  employ  a  special  teacher  a  half  day^  German  has  been  introduced.  In 
this  respect  our  system  is  very  different  from  that  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  practical 
effect  has  been  to  isolate  the  two  peoples  and  have  the  German  schools  attendeil  almost 
exclusively  by  Germans,  and  the  other  schools  almost  as  exclusively  by  the  English- 
speaking  pupils.  If  separate  nationalities  keep  uft  their  own  schools,  it  will  result 
that  the  Anglo  and  German  American  youth  will  not  intermingle,  and  caste  diHtinctionii 
will  grow  up.  If  the  German  children  can  learn  to  read  and  write  the  language  of  the 
fatherland  in  the  public  schools,  they  will  not  need  separate  ones.  i 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  five  colored  schools  hitherto  open  for  colore<l  pupils  will  bo  increased  by  one  in 
South  St.  Louis,  (Carondclot.)  Additions  going  on  in  No.  3  will  increase  its  accom- 
modations to  500  scats,  and  these  will  <loubtless  be  immediately  filled,  as  the  school  is 
located  in  a  densely  populated  district. 

The  number  of  seats  tor  colored  children  is  970 ;  of  teachers,  10 ;  and  of  rooms,  17.  The 
expenditure  diuring  the  past  year  was  $11,787  80 ;  the  amount  invested  by  tho  board, 
$61,767  64. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  reached  a  point  where  its  numbers  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  accom- 
modations, and  the  board  has  established  an  intermediate  school  under  able  manage- 
ment, in  which  a  portion  of  the  junior  class  is  placed.  An  advantage  gained  through 
the  intermediate  school  consists  in  the  fact  that  U  commences  a  junior  class  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  thereby  allowing  pupils  that  have  fallen  behind  the  class  by  reason 
of  sickness  or  other  causes  to  commence  a^ain  at  the  beginning  without  waiting  until 
the  next  year.  The  principal,  Mr.  Horace  II.  Morgan,  reports  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance for  the  year  to  be  0,9iy^.  The  deportment  has  been  i)articularly  good.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  discipline  "machinery"  is  simple  ;  all  "unnecessary  trouble''  is  noted  by  i\ 
discredit,  and  at  any  time  a  scholar's  ]M)sition  is  determined  by  the  three  elements 
which,  in  school  as  in  life,  determine  ouo'S  status :  his  success  in  his  studies,  his  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  and  his  deportment. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  instrnction  is  only  two  years,  and  the  graduates  prove,  in  almost  all 
instances,  to  be  superior  teachers  after  a  short  experience  in  the  schools.  They  have 
obtained  not  only  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  but  they 
have  acquired,  during  their  two  years'  course  in  the  normal  school,  what  is  far  more 
valuable  to  them,  namely,  habits  of  punctilious  attention  to  minute  details,  both  in 
conduct  and  in  recitation.  Its  full  capacity  is  ir>0  pupils,  but  as  yet  only  two-thirds  of 
that  number  have  been  in  actual  attendance.  The  normal  school  admits  only  females, 
and  is  established  to  supply  the  district  schools  with  teachers.  It  graduates  two 
classes  per  year,  and  for  tnis  purpose  admits  new  pupils  in  September  and  February. 
Not  one-half  of  the  new  teachers  come  from  tho  normal  school,  although  all  of  the 
graduates  of  the  institution  receive  appointments  at  once  in  the  schools.  The  report 
of  the  principal,  Anna  C.  Brackett,  states  the  opinion  that  to  produce  adequate  results 
maturity  of  mind  is  required  in  the  pupils.    There  arc  i>owers  of  the  mind  which  only 
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time  can  develop,  and  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  demand  from  the  avcraRO  girl  of  sixteen 
the  kind  of  nient^il  work  wo  nnist  have.  The  work  is  not  too  hard,  but  the  majority 
of  the  minds  wo  have  to  work  on  ai*o  too  immature  to  grasp  it.  The  girl  of  sixteen 
can,  in  most  cases,  answer  the  questions  given  lor  examination  and  enter,  under  present 
regulations.  The  principal  states  her  conviction,  based  on  reason  and  supported  by  more 
than  eleven  years'  experience  in  teaching  normal  schools,  that  there  is  invoiveil  si 
ruinous  waste  of  time,  strength,  and  health  on  the  part  ot'tlie  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
of  diillars  and  cents  on  the  port  of  the  board,  when  the  ago  required  for  admission  is 
only  sixteen. 

o'fallon  polytecijxic  institute. 

Higher  instniction  for  evening-school  pupils  is  afforded  by  the  (VFallon  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  holds  its  sessions  during  five  months  in  the  year  four  evenings  in  the 
week,  and  performs  the  same  functiou  in  the  evening  schoolsthat  the  high  school  does 
in  the  day  schools.  Advanced  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  are  proUiOted  to  the  insti- 
tute. Although  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  public  schcols,  thi^  institute 
isabrauch  of  the  Polytechnicum  of  Wa^jhingtoii  University.*  The  grade  of  instruc- 
tu)n,as  agreeil  upon  with  the  university,  includes  **  elementary  and  preparatory 
branches  of  p<>lyt.echnic  or  technological  instruction,"  and  embraces  higher  urithmetici 
algebra,  geometry,  English  grammar,  physics,  line  drawing,  chemistry,  and  descrip- 
tive* geometry.  Each  juipil  who  attends  regularly  for  sixteen  consecutive  evenings 
is  furnishc<l  u  certificate  entitling  him  t(»  three  months'  use  of  the  Henry  Ames  library 
and  reading-room.  A  certain  number  of  such  certificates  entitle  a  puiiil  to  a  life  mem- 
iM'rhhip  in  the  library.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  to  pupils  of  this  institute  in 
ltS69-70  is  149.    Number  of  pupils  attending  during  the  year,  rei>orted  f  44. 

EQUALITY  IN  REPRESENTATION  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  occupations  of  parents  of  pupils  attending  the  publio 
s<rhools,  with  the  proportion  of  children  sent  by  each  class.  Each  class  is  represented 
ill  about  the  same  ratio  that  it  obtains  in  the  entire  ]>opulatiou,  and  this  equality  pre- 
vails through  all  gi*ades  of  the  schools,  fmm  the  prinmrj^  to  the  high.  One  of  the 
arguments  brought  forwanl  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  aUo  urged  here, 
nami;ly :  since  people  must  come  in  contact  through  life,  they  should  be  prepared  in  the 
public  school,  where  each  meets  the  other  on  an  intidlectual  basis,  where  they  willleani 
to  recognize  the  true  worth  of  each  other  and  ignore  the  accidents  of  wealth  and 
l)ositiou. 

REI-VTrVE  AGE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  12,003  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  11,471  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  sixttH'U,  and  only  tfTO  over  sixteen.  The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  so  far 
nHMlificd  his  views,  expressed  last  year,  as  to  reconmieud  the  admission  of  children  to 
school  at  an  t^arlier  age  in  certain  densely  crowded  portions  of  the  city,  where  thesur- 
i-oundings  are  not  healthful  for  the  physical  and  moral  growth  of  the  young.  The  ex- 
l)o.sure  to  evil  and  cornipting  influences,  and  the  fact  that  children  in  those  localities 
are  withdrawn  from  school  at  an  early  age,  8CH?m  to  justify  this  step.  The  phonetic 
system  of  teaching  reading,  now  used  in  all  our  primary  gnides,  is  better  adapted 
to  the  gnisp  of  the  childish  understanding,  and  gives  the  teai^her  so  much  more 
jmwer  over  the  youngest  pupils,  that  it  will  be  safe  to  admit  children  of  five  years 
of  age.  Making  allowance  for  the  present  rate  of  increase,  it  is  found  that  the  average 
a!iiount  of  hcliooliiig  each  pupil  get«  before  ho  leaves  sch<M)l  is  five  years.  This  suthces 
to  give  him,  1st,  a  knowledge  of  reading,  spcdling.  and  writing;  2d,  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  elements  of  arithmetic ;  3d,  a  fair  share  of  geographical  informa- 
tion. Thes(^  rudinu^nts  are  of  far  greater  significance  to  the  individual  than  people  of 
libei'cl  education  an*  apt  to  think.  Like  the  fundamental  instrumentalities  of  civ- 
ilizjUion,  tliey  are  acquired  by  us  almost  unconsciously,  and  we  never  realize  what  we 
slumld  be  without  them,  nor  indeed  ever  think  that  they  do  not  belong  to  man  as  a 
gift  of  nature. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Corporal  punishment  is  s<ddom  administered  in  the  schools  ;  the  aim  is  to  stimulate 
the  pupils  to  practice  self-government.  In  cases  where  corporal  punishment  wonld 
fonnerly  have  been  used,  ])upils  are  suspended  from  school.  Hardened  ciises  which  do 
not  reform  after  repeated  suspensions,  it  U  remarke<l,  should  be  taken  from  under  the 
control  of  their  parents  by  the  civil  authority  and  place<l  jn  reform  schools.  It  is  stated 
that  statistics  show  that  seven-eighths  of  the  inmates  are  permanently  cured. 


*  Tho  pn>w>nt  HVHtom  of  evoDiog  Achnolfi  in  St.  Lonin  was  fonniled  by  the  tmHtees  of  the  Wnnhin^on 
rnivorHity.  nui\  Was  called  the  0*Fallou  Pulytechuio  Institute.  It  was  assumed  by  tbu  board  ut  public 
tK'boob  in  18^9. 
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HEALTHFULNESS  OF  STUDY. 

Iq  respect  to  the  supposed  ii^jurions  effects  of  the  modem  school  system  on  the 
l»by8ical  development  ot  children,  it  is  thought  that  while  a  few  children  are  injured  by 
over  mental  work,  unbalanciHl  by  proper  physical  exercise  and  diet,  it  is  likely  that  t«n 
tiini'S  ap  many  die  from  attacks  or  diseases  which  would  have  been  easily  resisted  by 
boys  and  girl's  whose  individual  it}'  had  been  developed  by  study.  The  increase  in  the 
average  length  of  human  life,  tliat  has  gone  on  remarkably  dnnng  the  past  century  in 
all  civilized  countriert,  is  to  bo  aacribod  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  mental  cul- 
ture. Life-assurance  companies  have  ascertained  to  a  certainty  the  relative  rates  of 
mortality  among  different  cltisses  of  ]>eople ;  that  of  college  graduates  is  nearly  20  per 
cent,  longer  than  the  general  average  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  counting  only 
those  who  arrive  at  twenty  years  of  a<:;e.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  civilized  man 
withstands  acut-e  diseiises  far  better  than  tlie  savage,  and  the  nervous  intellectual 
man  far  bettor  than  the  grossly  developed  man.  The  main  cause  of  the  general  better 
health  of  those  wlio  stu<ly  is  ascribed  to  the  habits  of  self-control  fostero<l  by  study, 
since  temperance  is  the  virtue  that  mostly  affects  health.  The  moral  effect  upou  the 
child  of  the  punctuality  insisted  upon  in  school  attendance  is  very  ini[)ortant.  The 
self-iliscipline  acfpiired  in  the  five  years  of  school  life,  in  subonlinating  sleep,  meals, 
and  play  to  the  duty  owed  to  the  school,  is  likely  to  become  a  habit  for  life. 

CO-EDUCATION   OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  education  of  the  sexes  together  is  advocated  by  the  superintendent  on  four  dis- 
tinct gi'ouuds : 

1.  Economy  has  been  secured  through  the  circumstance  that  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  makes  it  possible  to  have  better  classification,  and  at  the  same  time  larger  classes. 
The  item  of  economy  is  very  considerable,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  other 
and  greater  a«lvantages  arising. 

2.  Discipline. — The  mixing  of  the  male  and  female  departments  of  a  school  has  always 
been  followed  by  improvement  in  discipline ;  not  merely  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  but  on 
that  of  the  girls  as  well.  The  rudeness  and  abandon  which  prevails  among  boys  when 
8ei)arate,  at  once  gives  ]>lace  to  self-restraint  in  the  presence  of  ^irls.  The  prurient 
sentimentality  engendered  by  educating  girls  apart  from  boys  is  manifestiid  by  a 
frivolous  and  silly  bearing  when  such  girls  are  brought  into  the  society  of  the  opposite 
sex.    This  disappears  almost  entirely  in  mixed  schools. 

'X  Instrnotion  is  also  greatly  improved ;  and — 

4.  Individual  development  is  far  more  soun<l  and  healthy. 

It  has  been  found  tliat  schools  kept  exclusively  for  girls  or  boys  require  a  much  more 
strict  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  girls,  confined  to  themselves,  de- 
velop the  sexual  tension  much  earlier,  their  imagination  being  the  reigning  faculty  and 
not  bridled  by  iiitercourse  with  society  in  its  normal  form.  So  it  is  with  uoys  on  the  other 
hand.  Dally  association  in  the  class-room  prevents  this  tension  and  supplies  its  place 
by  indifference.  Kitch  sex  testing  ita  strength  with  the  other  on  an  intellectual  plane 
in  the  ])re«ence  of  the  teacher,  each  one  seeing  the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  other, 
l(*arns  to  esteem  what  is  essential  at  its  tnie  value.  Theory  is  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  co-education  far  beyond  present  practice,  and  as  a  fact  the  latter  is  creeping 
along  conservatively  up  to  the  standard  of  the  former.  The  admission  of  females  into 
colleges  and  scientific  institutions  heretofore  open  exclusively  to  males  is  the  straw  on 
the  moving  current,  and  tells  what  is  coming. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS.* 

Population  of  the  city»  United  S totes  census  of  1870 310, 864 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one  years iM>,  312 

Total  number  eurolle<l  in  public  schools,  day  and  evening 48, 8Hti 

Average  attending 32,  r)91 

Number  of  teachors,  day  and  evening 718 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $697, 051  62 

Total  exi>enditures $692,540  00 

WARIIKNSBURGH  NORMAL  UXIVERSITY. 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  normal  university  of  the  second  normal  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  l(»cated  at  Warrensburgh,  Johnson  County,  took  place  on  the  16th 
of  AugUHt,  1871.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest.  People  poured  in  from  the 
Kurrounding  cities  and  country,  and  though  the  town  of  Warrensburgh  numbered  only 
between  4,000  and  5,000  inhabitants,  an  audience  of  10,000  was  present. 

A  delegation  of  about  eighty  invited  guests,  consisting  principally  of  prominent 

*  From  Htatoineat  dated  October  17, 1871. 
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Brliool  men  and  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  were  fnmisbetl  with  excursion  tickets 
t«)  \VarronHl>iirj;li  and  return — special  cars  and  sleeping-coaches  provideil— through  the 
politeness  of  Colonel  Thomas  McKistock,  snxieriutendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacihc  Rail- 
road. 

Tlie  frati^nity  of  PVeo  Masons  were  invited  to  lay  the  corner-stone  with  their  simple 
hut  impressive  ceremonies.  The  site  of  the  normal  school  is  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
<-ity,  on  high  ground  capable  of  ornamentacion,  and  the  building  is  to  be  a  very  large 
and  imposing  structure.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  proper  the  procession  retired  to 
the  fair  grounds  near  by,  where  a  free  and  abundant  basket  pic-nic  repast  had  beeu 
l)rt'piin»d  by  the  ladies  of  Warreusburgh. 

The  Masonic  address  was  delivered  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Mnsons,  Thomas  E. 
Garrett,  and  occupied  about  an  hour.  Addresses  were  afterward  delivered  by  Colonel 
N.  J.  Coleman;  D.  H.  Crittenden, of  the  State  normal  school  of  Oswego,  New  York; 
Juilgo  Moulton,  of  Mobile,  Alabama;  Rev.  J. Mout^ith, State  superintendent  of  the 

i>ub1ic  schools  of  Missouri;  Major  A.  B.  Merwin, editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Journal  of 
:Iducation ;  Professor  J.  Baldwin,  principal  of  the  normal  school  of  Kirksville ;  William 
T.  Harris,  e^q.,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis;  and  Pn)feRsor  George 
P.  Beard,  principal  of  the  normal  school  of  Warreusburgh.  The  speaking  after  dinner, 
which  occupie<l  a  little  over  three  hours,  was  uimsually  poiuteil  anu  good,  being 
entirely  extempore — neither  manuscript  nor  notes  being  used. 

FUNERAL  SERVICES  OP  IRA  DIVOLL. 

^  Seldom  has  the  removal  by  death  of  any  individual  created  a  greaterl  ess  than  that 
mourned  by  the  people  of  St.  Louis  in  the  death  of  the  distinguished  and  zealous  edu- 
cator, Hon.  Ira  Divoll,  late  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Missouri.  His  funeral 
services,  which  took  place  in  October  last,  were  attended  by  a  A'ast  assemblage  of  the 
]M»ople  of  the  city,  including  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  officers  of  the  public  schools. 
The  procession  was  headed  by  the  board  of  education.  A  beautiful  memorial  poem  was 
recited  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  principal  of  the  normal  school  of  that  city,  and  an 
appropriate  eulogy  on  his  life  and  character  was  read  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  city 
8Ui>erinteudeut  of  schools.  The  following  brief  extracts  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
poem: 

Here  lay  we  down  onr  dead !    In  such  a  tomb 

Our  sea'rchlD}^  eyes  can  find  no  sba<lo  of  gloom ; 

But,  iSlled  with  solomu  awe,  forget  tho  tears 

That  would  but  shamo  tho  bravely  conquered  years ; 

That  would  but  shame  the  state  wherein  he  lies 

Who  rests  to-night,  hung  round  with  starry  skies. 

*  .  *  *  *  * 

Reverent,  we  commemorate  the  ordered  wUl 
That  fired  these  ashes,  lying  now  so  still. 
Well  might  we  Uncer,  fitly  now  and  here, 
To  toll  the  kindly  deeds,  the  words  of  cheer. 
The  liberal  freedom  given,  tho  wise  restraint^ 
We  who  have  known  them  need  no  words  to  paint. 
Kot  tardy  he  to  praise,  nor  swift  to  blame ; 
Generous  to  recognize  a  fair-earned  fame ; 
Far-sighted,  reading  for  the  future  days — 
Easy  it  were  to  add  to  terms  of  praise ; 
Yet  high  above  them  all  there  snineth  still 
The  life  in  life,  the  indomitable  will. 

Ira  Divoll  was  born  in  Topham,  Orange  County,  Vermont,  in  the  year  1820.  In  ltf57 
he  was  elected  superintendent,  and  re-elected  eleven  successive  years  to  the  same  office ; 
he  finally  withdrew  from  the  city  schools,  an<l  was  elected  as  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  struggled  against  a  pulmo- 
nary' disease,  and  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  recuperative  powers.  The  energy 
of  purpose,  the  dauntless  hope  which  ho  manifested  in  combating  the  mortal  enemy, 
w;is  a  continual  source  of  a<lmiration  to  his  friends.  He  seemed  to  baffle  his  disease 
by  ignoring  it,  and  by  concentrating  all  his  powers  on  tho  realization  of  some  grand 
purpose.  To  be  industrious  at  work  or  study,  and  to  bo  always  in  earnest^ — this  was  his 
early  acquired  habit.  From  his  outlook  upon  human  nature  and  society  there  appeanxl 
one  immediately  pressing  problem :  how  to  make  useful  members  of  society  of  the 
youth  growing  up  under  such  a  frightfiil  lack  of  external  control.  In  the  public  school, 
and  particularly  on  its  disciplinary  side,  Mr.  Divoll  fonn4  what  seemed  to  him  an  all- 
imfK)rtant  instrumentality  for  the  well-being  of  humanity.  To  this  he  devoted  his 
best  jiowers.  No  labor  was  too  exhausting  for  him  to  undertake,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
add  strength  to  his  cause.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  public  school  library  of 
8t.  Louis  was  established,  by  which,  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  to  render  pos- 
sible a  perpetual  education  in  the  community,  was  his  idea.  In  his  relation  to  tho 
board  he  showed  himself  a  superintendent  who  gave  all  his  waking  thoughts  to  pro- 
jecting and  maturing  measures  for  the  aggrandizement  of  tho  public  schools. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFTICKKS. 
Hon.  JoiiN  MoNTEiTii,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Jefferson  City, 

COUNTY  SUPERIXTEXDEXTS. 


County. 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrian 

Barry  

Bat'CS 

Barton   

Iknton 

Bollinger 

Boone  

Buchanan  

Butler 

CaldweU 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll 

Carter 

Ca«8 

Cedar 

Chariton   

Chriatian 

Clark   

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper , 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Dou^lns 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper  

Jeilcrson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

lia  Fayette 

Lawrence   

I^owis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

luvingston 


Names. 


Post-office  address. 


Joseph  T.  Dennis  . 

J.  R.  Tilson 

M.  B.  Nicholson  — 

J.  E.  Robinson 

Charles  S.  Bryan.. 
Charles  H.  Wilson 

A.  J.  Wray 

Washinc:ton  Allen 
James  N.  Pettit... 
W.  W.  Batterton  . 

E.  B.  Neely 

J.  M.  Davidson  . . . 
Mvron  W.  Reed... 

J.  S.  Baker 

John  Welch 

S.  M.  Green 

Wiley  Roy ... 

Amos  P.  Holland . . 
John  T.  Weathers 
Daniel  P.  Stratton 

Alfred  Mann 

Henry  F.  Davis . . . 

E.  H.  Davis 

George  Hughes  . .  - 

A.  K.  Porter 

Thomas  W.Ward. 

W.  A.  Smiley 

J.  T.  Alexander... 
William  C.  West . . 

J.  W.  Moore 

S.P.Howell 

L.  L.  Daniel 

John  G.  Blake 

T.K.  Yandell 

Andrew  Wray 

Felix  Baudissin... 
Leander  Bnker  ... 
John  B.  Twist.... 

J.  J.  Bunch 

R.  C.  Norton 

Osborn  Brown  . .  - 
James  E.  Flagg . . . 
Abel  E.  Martin  ... 

Frank  Gonlon 

J.  W.  Harist4)n 

Martin  L.  Lay 

A.  J.  Puis 

John  E.  Hale 

John  W.  Jacobs  . . 


M.  C.  Jennings 


G.  H.  Sack 

M.  D.  HoUister 

D.  Matthias 

George  M.  Catron 

J.  B.  Underwood 

F.  L.  Schofield 

William  S.  Pennington. 

Charles  Hamilton , 

T.  C.Hayden 


Kirksville. 

Savannah. 

Rockport. 

Mexico. 

CasBville. 

Butler. 

Lamar. 

Warsaw. 

Marble  Hill. 

Columbia. 

St.  Joseph. 

Poplar  Bluff: 

Hamilton. 

Stephen^s  Store. 

Linn  Creek. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carrollton. 

Van  Buren. 

Morristown. 

Stockton. 

Keytesvillo. 

Post-office  box  493,Springfield. 

Waterloo, 

Liberty. 

Plattsburgb. 

Jefferson  City. 

Boonville. 

Steeleville. 

Greenfield. 

Buffalo. 

Gallatin. 

Maryville. 

Salem. 

Cowskin. 

Kennett. 

Union. 

Owensville. 

Albany. 

Walnut  Grove. 

Trenton. 

Eaglcfield. 

Clinton. 

Hermitage. 

Oregon. 

Fayette. 

West  Plains. 

Pilot  Knob. 

Westport. 

Carthago. 

Hanover. 

Wanensburgh. 

Edina. 

Lebanon. 

Lexington. 

Mt.  Venion. 

Canton. 

Troy. 

Brookfield. 

Chillicothe. 
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County  8upenntcndent9 — Contiunod. 


County. 


McDouald 

Mat'on 

Mudisou 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi  ... 
Moniteau  .... 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

New  Madrid . . 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage  

Ozark 

Pemiscot.... , 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

liiills 

liaudolpb 

Kay 

Keynolds 

Kipley 

St.  Charles... 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois . . 
St.  Genevieve 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott  

Shannon  

Slulby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Tanev  

Tt^xas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Wohstcr 

Worth 

Wright 


John  Wilson 

A.  13.  Campbell 

W.  B.Toler 

R.  W.  Mnhaney 

William  E.  Hassott 

Thomas  E.  Evans 

James  S.  Martin 

M.  V.Rodney 

R.  Q.  Galbreath 

George  C.  Brown , 

E.  M.  Hughes 

S.  R.  Lntuian 

Dr.  A.  D.  Cooke 

W.J.  Kellv 

S.  C.  McCluskey 

R.T.  Bums , 

Henry  Man^uand 

Dr.  John  Hyde 

George  W.  Carletou 

A.  J.  Abt^mathy 

A.  A.  Neal , 

L.  A.  Dunlap 

Thomas  J.  Ayere , 

S.  G.  Wooilson 

James  A.  Race 

V.B.Hill 

C.  F.  Brown 

G.  H.  Laughlin 

W.  A.  Martin 

J.  A.  Buchanan , 

Janus  M.  Ross 

B.  J.  Etherid^e 

Charles  Bcckington 

John  Hill 

O.  A.  Belknap 

C.  C.  Kerlagon , 

James  W.  luring , 

Allen  Gwiun 

W.  H.  Fulton 

James  Donnelly 

S.  O.  Schofield 

James  F.  Morris 

C.M.King 

8.  Chapman 

L.  D.  Bolen 

J.  C.  Cnstar 

W^illiam  R.  Howard 

T.  A.  Ansley 

A.  W.  Van  Swearingor  . 

H.  H.  Middlekamp 

T.  S.  Love 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cooke 

John  A.  Patterson 

T.S.Neal 

John  8.  Pope 


Post-office  address. 


PineviUe. 

Macon  City. 

Fredericktown. 

Lane's  Prairie. 

Palmyra. 

Princeton. 

Tuscumbia. 

Cairo,  111. 

Clarksburgh. 

Paris. 

Danville. 

Versailles. 

New  Madrid. 

Rocky  Comfort. 

Marj'sville. 

Alton. 

Chamois. 

Gainesville. 

Gayoso. 

Perryville. 

Georgetown. 

Marauiec  Iron  Works. 

Spencerburgh. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Waynesville. 

Unionville. 

New  London. 

Randolph. 

Pleasant  View. 

Lest<?rville. 

Doniphan. 

8t.  Charles. 

Taborville. 

Farmingtou. 

St.  Genevieve. 

St.  Louis. 

Marshall. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Blodgett. 

Eminence. 

Shelbina. 

Piketon. 

Galena. 

Green  Castle. 

Forsytho. 

Houston. 

Montevallo. 

Warrenton. 

Irondale. 

Patterson. 

Marshfield 

Grant  City. 

Hartville. 
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NEBRASKA. 

[From  the  (>i>orial  report,  famished  the  Bareau  of  EUlncation  by  Hon.  J.  M.  MoKensie,  State  super- 
inteudeut  of  public  instriiction,  for  tho  year  ending  April  3,  ]&7t.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Nnmber  of  counties , 35 

Nnmber  of  districts 1, 032 

Number  of  cliildreu  in  districts  between  the  aj;cs  of  Ave  and  twenty-one 

years 41, 06:? 

Whole  nural)cr  of  children  attending  school  during  the  year 23, 158 

Number  attending  Bchool  under  &ve  or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 329 

Number  of  school  days  during  year * 71,954 

Number  of  private  schools 48 

Numl)er  of  scholars  in  private  schools 1,169 

Paid  for  books  and  apparatus $2, 546  09 

Number  of  ])ublic  school-houses,  (stone,  11 ;  brick,  27 ;  frame,  338 ;  log, 

109;  sod,  27) 512 

Valnoof  school-houses $374,270  89 

Value  of  school-house  sites $44, 217  30 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  (male,  560 ;  female,  520) 1, 080 

Total    wages   of  teachers  for    the   year,    (males,   |80,164  45 ;    females, 

$65,811  34) $145,975  79 

Numlier  of  days*  board  by  districts.... 7,585 

Total  resources  for  the  year - $371, 455  14 

Paid  male  teachers $74,079  46 

Paid  female  teachers $60,663  06 

Paid  for  building  and  repairs,  and  debts  on  same $108, 775  15 

Paid  for  all  other  pun>ose8 $58,603  56 

Amount  on  hand  April  1,1871 $60,710  19 

Total  expenditure  for  the  year,  including  amount  on  hand $363, 524  87 

Total  iudebteduesss  of  the  districts  April  1, 1871 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  amount  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  this  year  is  about  $160,000.  About 
90,000  acres  of  school  land  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  nearly  nine  dollars 
per  acre.  This  would  give  $800,000  as  a  permanent  investment;  but  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  sold  becomes  forfeited  to  the  State  through  non-payment,  the 
amount  of  lands  sold  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  true  basis  of  the  school  fund.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  committee  on  education  of  the  constitutional  convention  that  there 
are  over  3,000,000  acres  of  school  land  in  the  State,  which,  sold  at  the  miniipum  rate, 
would  give  the  immense  permanent  fund  of  $25,000,000.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
not  many  yeara  hence  Nebraska  will  have  an  annual  income  of  $1,000,000  for  educa- 
tional pur^ioses. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Tho  houses  now  being  erected  are  of  a  much  better  quality  than  those  built  formerly. 
Omaha  has  two  fine  ward  school-buildings,  and  a  high  school ;  Nebraska  City  has 
two  tine  buildings ;  Brownville,  one ;  Nemaha  City,  one ;  Salem,  one ;  Beatrice,  one ;  Fre- 
mont, one.  All  these  are  for  graded  schools.  Other  towns  are  proposing  to  erect  build- 
ings suitable  for  graded  schools.  Lincoln  has  voted  $50,000  for  one ;  Ashland.  $10,000 ; 
Pawnee  City,  $10,000.  Over  one  hundred  county  school-houses  wUl  be  erected  this 
year. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1869,  was 
the  first  educational  report  that  has  been  published  in  Nebraska  since  1860 ;  hence 
there  are  no  data  from  which  to  institute  comparisons  showing  the  progress  of  the 
schools.  This  year  many  districts  have  entirely  faile<l  to  make  reports ;  it  is  thereibro 
only  possible  to  give  approximate  reports  for  the  State.  Thirty-five  counties  have  been 
represented  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund.  Last  year  there  were  but  thirty- 
one  ;  showing  a  gain  of  four  counties.  Only  55  per  cent,  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  have  attended  school.  The  average  length  of  time  during  which  school 
was  kept  in  each  district  sustaining  a  school  is  little  more  than  Z^  months. 
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List  of  county  superintendents  of  the  State  of  Xelrasha, 


C.  Pntnam 

B.  Presson 

E.G.  Paige 

\V.  A.  Patterson 

H.W.Powell 

J.  C.  Van  UoQsan 

Robert  Robb 

Thomas  J.  Ring 

S.  P.  Mikesell 

L.  M.  Keeno 

Jeremiah  Bohm 

L.  B.  Filley 

John  Wallichs 

S.  Wolford 

P.  L.  Chapman 

A.M.  Ghost 

Henry  Stiirges 

George  R.  Wolfe 

F.B.Williams 

€harlc8  McDonald 

Henry  A.  Barnes 

Ed.  Parker 

S.  W.  McGrew 

H.  K.  Raymond 

John  M.  Osborne 

J.  O.  Shannon 

P.M.  Williams 

D.  W.  McFarland 

J.  W.  Bowler,  (supt.  of  Saline  Co.) . 

Arthur  Pancost 

George  B.  France 

J.  G.  Matheaon 

Rev.  C.  G.  Bibee 

William  Armstrong 

John  Lawrio 

R.  B.  Crawfoi-d 

Charles  Goodman 

Daniel  Freeman 

John  Fox 

Richard  Walters 


Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Colfax 

Cnming 

Dakota 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Gage 

Hall 

Johnson 

Jefferson 

Lancaster 

L'Ean  qui  Court 

FilJmore 

Webster 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Merrick 

Nemaha 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Platte 

Richardson 

Sarpy 

Seward 

Saunders 

Seward 

Stanton  

Washington 

York 

Hamilton 

Wayne 

Nuckolls 

Dawson 

Polk 

Franklin 


Gibbon. 

Decatur. 

Savannah. 

Plattsmouth. 

St.  Helena. 

Schuyler. 

Dewitt. 

Jackson. 

Pouca. 

Fremont. 

Omaha. 

Beatrice. 

Grand  Islo. 

Tecnmseh. 

Foirbury. 

Lincoln. 

Niobrara. 

Empire. 

Red  Cloud. 

Cottonwood. 

Norfolk. 

Lone  Tree. 

Brownville. 

Nebraska  City. 

Pawnee  City. 

Columbus. 

Salem. 

Lisbon. 

Camden. 

Pohocco. 

Milford. 

Canton. 

Fontanelle. 

York. 

Farmers'  Valley. 

Taffe. 

Henrietta. 

Plum  Creek. 

Ulysses. 

Franklin  City. 
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NETABA. 

The  following  account  of  education  in  Nevada  is  taken  from  the  first  biennial  report 
of  the  snperintendent  of  pnblic  instnictiou,  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  under  date  of  December 
1,  1870,  excepting  the  following  summary  of  statistics,  which  is  of  later  date,  being  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Plsher  to  this  Bureau : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1870. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 42,491 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  eij^hteen  years « 3,9o2 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  (including  126  under  six  years) 2,883 

Number  of  pupils  reported  as  attending  private  schools *M9 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  eighteen  not  attending  auy  school.  850 

Number  of  teachers :  male,  18 ;  female,  :i5 ;  total 53 

Average  number  of  montlis  schools  were  maintained 8  mo.  18  dayA. 

Average  monthly  compensation  to  male  teachers ^125  59 

Average  monthly  compensation  to  female  teachers $94  98 

Total  receipts  of  school  revenue ■. $95, 112  8.'> 

Amount  of  compensation  paid  teachers $45, 409  49 

Whole  amount  expended  for  common-school  purposes $73. 836  G4 

DUILVTION  OF  SCUOOLS. 

The  average  length  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State  during  the  past  year  was  eight 
mouths  and  eighteen  days,  a  face  which,  it  is  thought,  affords  occasion  of  gratulation, 
inasmuch  as  no  other  State,  it  is  stated,  furnishes  an  equal  amount  of  tuition,  and 
that  out  of  fourteen  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  States  of  the  Union,  from  which  re- 
ports are  at  hand,  eight  afford  less  than  seven  mouths,  ten  less  than  eight  months,  and 
none,  except  Nevada,  more  than  eight  months  and  eight  days.  In  tive  counties  of  this 
State  the  average  was  ten  months,  and  in  but  two  eounfies  was  the  average  under 
seven  mouths.    Tweuty-Uve  schools  were  taught  nine  months  or  over. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Ouly  five  of  the  fifty-two  schools  in  the  State  are  reported  as  properly  graded,  while 
at  least  as  many  more  must  be  before  they  can  be  pr(»perly  taught.  Inexperienced 
]>ersous  have  been  sometimes  employed  to  hear  a  few  <»f  the  primary  classes.  In  some 
schools  this  expedient  has  been  adopted,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory  results. 

ATTENDAN'CK. 

Of  the  3,952  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  850,  or  over  21  per  cent.,  were  not  in 
attend;ince  upon  any  school.  Last  year,  26  i>er  cent,  were  thus  reported.  Making 
allowance  for  the  disabled,  and  those  who  receive  instruction  at  home,  and  those  ad- 
vanced bt?yond  the  range  of  studies  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  pn)i)ortion  of  absentees, 
although  no  larger  than  in  other  States,  is  yet  so  great  as  to  demand  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  seek  the  public  welfare. 

The  State  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  elementary  education  of  most  of  it8 
children — for  all,  save  an  unfortunate  few  who  chance  to  be  unpopularly  coniplexioued — 
and  every  consideration  of  economy  re<iuires  that  it  shall  not  allow  its  generous  design 
to  be  thwarted  by  so  large  a  portion  of  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit.  The  State 
cannot  safely  permit  such  a  multiplication  of  incapable  electors ;  it  cannot  afibrd  such 
an  accumulation  of  instruments  of  vice  and  lawlessness. 

laoirr  of  the  state  to  compel  attendance. 

Respecting  the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  attendance,  the  6ux)erintendent  quotes 
from  the  remarks  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  : 

**  The  primary  maxim  upon  which  every  free-school  law  is  grounded  and  defended, 
and  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  settled  convictions  of  the  American  x>eople,  that 
a  State  has  a  just  moral  claim  upon  so  much  of  the  property  of  the  people  as  may  be 
retpiired  to  educate  its  children,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  as  good  citizens,  involve? 
the  ich^a  of  compulsion  in  the  last  resort.  There  is  compulsory  school-tax  paying  all 
over  the  State,  and  the  power  that  justly  demands  and  enforces,  in  virtue  of  its  benev- 
olent care  and  sovereignty,  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  noble  purpose  of  educating 
and  uplifting  the  people,  may  surely  provide  that  the  end  sought  shall  not  fail  of  at- 
tainment through  the  indifference  or  perverseness  of  others.    The  hand  that  forcibly 
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takes  the  tax  money  from  the  pocket  of  an  unwilling  non-resident  to  snpport  a  school 
in  a  distant  district,  in  7-hich  no  has  no  personal  interests,  is  at  least  as  rough  and  arbi- 
trary as  would  be  the  haLd  that  forcibly  leads  the  children  to  the  door  of  the  school- 
room. If  a  State  may  enact  a  free-school  law,  it  may  see  that  Its  supreme  purpose  is 
not  defeated.*' 

COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  returns  of  the  census  marshals  report  thirty  negro  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State,  for  whom  no  educational  provision  is  made.  They  are  denied  admission  to  the 
public  schools ;  separate  schools  are  permitted  under  the  law,  but,  as  they  are  not  com- 
manded, colored  children  are  without  educational  privileges.  Believing  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  State  government  to  be  guilty  of  the-  injustice  of  taxing  colored 
citizens  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  them  the  benefit 
of  these  schools,  the  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statutes  of  the 
State  are  at  present  chargeable  with  this  unworthy  discrimination. 

ADVANCED  EDUCATION. 

There  are  no  advanced  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  The  present  school  law 
makes  provision  for  no  grade  above  the  high  school,  and  until  the  present  year  wo  have 
had  no  school  beyond  the  grammar  grade.  A  high  school  in  Virginia  City  has  been 
recently  founded.  The  school  already  has  thirty  pupils,  who  have  been  admitted  by 
graduation  from  grammar  departments  in  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill.  It  is  presumed 
that  arr.*iigements  may  bo  made  with  the  trustees  by  which  students  from  other  towns 
may  be  admitted  upon  reasonable  terms.  Thus  the  necessity  of  sending  advanced  pu- 
pils to  other  States  for  prosecution  of  their  studies  may  be  avoided. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  feel  the  need  of  institutes,  and  in  their  behalf,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  asked  that  an  appropriation  be  made  which 
wUl  enable  the  holding  of  at  least  one  annually. 

state  certificates. 

At  such  institute,  if  held,  it  is  desirable  that  an  examination  of  candidates  for  State 
teachers'  certificates  bo  authorized.  The  authority  to  issue  such  certificates  is  im- 
plied by  the  letter  of  the  present  school  law  of  the  State,  but  is  not  pnivided  for.  Ex- 
perienced and  successful  teachers  should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  re-examination 
in  everv  county  where  they  may  bo  called  to  teacn.  The  superintendent  expresses 
regret  that  theri^  is  occasion  to  again  call  the  attention  of  legislators  to  the  importance 
of  an  anieuilmcnt  of  the  school  law,  enabling  holders  of  State  certificates  or  normal 
school  diplomas  to  pursue  their  calling  without  re-examination.  These  documents  are 
current,  as  testimonials  of  fitness  to  teach,  in  nearly  all  States  possessed  of  a  system  of 
public  instniction.  What  peculiar  pre-eminence  justifies  the  disrespect  shown  by  de- 
nial of  their  validity  hero?  The  statute  which  compels  examination  at  the  hands  of 
a  county  board  of  a  person  whose  ability  is  abundantly  certified  by  the  hi<^hcst  edu- 
cational authority  of  a  sister  State,  expresses  an  unworthy  suspicion  as  to  the  compe- 
tence or  honesty  of  such  authority,  and  occasions  both  applicant  and  examiners  need- 
less inconvenience. 

compensation  of  teachers. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  this  State  is  steadily  decreasing,  although  it  is 
considerably  larger  than  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  In  1868  the  average  month!  v  salary 
paid  male  teachers  was  $157  41 ;  in  18G9  it  was  $131  91 ;  in  1870  it  was  $129  59.  The 
decrease  in  the  average  wages  of  female  teachers  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is  sufiiciently 
marked  to  justify  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  questionable  economy  which  seeks  re- 
trenchment by  reduction  here.  First-class  teachers  have  been  attracted  to  the  State 
by  the  fact,  published  throughout  the  land,  that  we  pay  larger  wages  than  elsewhere. 
Hi'  these  remain  with  us,  and  if  we  disxdace  the  many  ordinary  teachers  who  yet  hold 
positions  among  us  by  persons  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  work,  we  must  continue  to 
pay  liberal  wajjcs.  True  economy  will,  i^  necessary,  increase  wages,  that  the  standard 
of  required  ability  may  be  elevated.  Inferior  service  should  not  be  accepted  n|K>n  any 
terms.    Desirable  talent  cannot  bo  secured  at  lower  rates  than  are  now  being  paid. 

In  view  of  the  probability  that  during  the  coming  year  more  school-houses  will  be 
erected  than  during  any  i>rovious  year  of  the  history  of  the  State,  the  superintendent 
considers  it  important  that  special  attention  be  directed  to  the  subject  of 

school  architecture. 

A  school-house  may  be  neat,  commodious,  substantial,  and  yet  but  imperfectly  serve 
its  designs.    School  architecture  is  a  branch  of  the  profession  with  wliich  ordinaiy 

18CE 
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builders  are  littlo  acquainted.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  school-houses  of  the  Stat-o  are  as 
well  arranged  as  they  would  have  been  hail  trustees  made  themselves  familiar  with  t ho 
bcjit  x>hiiiH,  and  insisted  upon  their  execution.  These  should  be  secured  and  studied 
before  bids  are  asked  for.  There  are  certain  important  princii^les  involved  wTliich  can- 
not be  ignored  without  inflietinfr  injury  upon  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit.  Few 
reflect  that  the  future  work  of  the  school-room  is  helped  or  hindered  by  the  man  who 
plans  its  constniction.  Fewer  still  are  aware  that  aiseases — life-long  afflictions — are 
almost  sure  to  be  engendered  in  a  badly-managed  school-room. 

In  a  recent  circular  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  appears  an  article  on  school-room 
diseases,  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  Berlin  physician.  He  enumerates  a  fearful  cata- 
logue of  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  spine,  the  respiratory  organs,  which  investiga- 
tions had  traced  directly  to  the  school-room  for  their  origin.  Some  of  the  chief  caoses 
of  school-room  disetises  he  names,  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  air  of  the  school-room,  the  condition  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  room,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  heating  arrangements,  ventilation,  dampness  of 
•   the  floor  and  walls,  dust. 

"  2.  Tlie  light  of  the  school-room,  dependent  on  the  location  of  the  building,  and  the 
room,  size  of  windows,  color  of  the  walls,  artificial  means  of  lighting  a  room — gas,  oil. 

**  3.  The  arrangements  for  sitting,  size  and  form  of  chairs  and  desks,  length  of  time 
scholars  are  obliged  to  sit  still  in  one  position." 

If  disease  from  these  sources  is  prevented  it  will  be  by-care  in  the  construction  of  the 
building.  An  exhibition  of  plans  is  not  practicable  in  this  report-.  The  jtresent  school 
law  directs  that  before  building  plans  are  adopted  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
county  8Ui)erintendent  for  approval.  The  provision  is  a  wise  one,  but  it  does  not  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  few  county  superintendents  are 
in  possession  of  needed  information  in  the  premises,  and  none  are  authorized  to  incur 
expenses  to  procure  it.  Diflusiou  of  knowledge  upon  this  important  subject  is  desir- 
able. It  would  be  well  if  the  legislature  would  interest  the  State  board  of  education 
to  issue  circulars  of  information  upon  school  architecture  to  all  school  officials  of  the 
State,  at  State  expense. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUSfB. 

By  action  of  the  last  legislature,  the  State  superintendent  was  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  directors  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind  in  California,  for  the  admission,  education,  and  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
blind  of  this  State,  and  to  make  all  needful  contracts  to  carry  this  humane  purpose  into 
effect.  Upon  the  first  application  to  the  superintendent  under  the  law,  coptract«  were 
made  with  said  directors  through  their  agent,  the  principal.  Professor  W.  Wilkinson, 
for  admission  of  x>ui)ils  from  their  State  at  the  lowest  rates  permitted  by  the  statutes 
of  California,  viz,  an  annual  charge  of  $300  for  sup[X)rt  and  education,  and  $50  for 
clothing,  per  pupil. 

The  institution  is  supplied  with  fine  buildings,  beautifully  located,  near  Oakland,  in 
full  view  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  under  the  management  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced instructors,  who,  by  skillful  training  of  the  unfortunate  under  their  care, 
are  rapidly  delivering  them  from  their  condition  of  dependence.  Pupils  from  Nevada 
have  made  encouraging  progress  in  their  studies.  One  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  sign 
language,  is  learning  a  trade,  and,  as  an  apprentice,  he  exhibits  unusual  skill.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  appropriation. 

NORMAL  TRAINING. 

After  remarking  upon  the  advantage  of  normal  training  to  teachers,  the  snperin- 
teadent  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  immediate  demand  to  justify  the  found- 
ing of  a  normal  institution  in  the  State,  since,  by  the  generous  legislation  of  the  neigh- 
boring State,  California,  the  advantage  is  secured  of  a  complet<jTy  endowed  and  well- 
officered  normal  school,  at  a  merely  nominal  expense.  As  an  inducement  to  such  to 
enter  this  school,  and  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  State  may  be  placed  upoa 
the  same  footing  with  their  class  in  other  States,  the  superintendent  recommends  that 
an  appropriation  be  made  to  pay  the  matriculation  fee  for  as  many  of  our  youth  as 
will  enter,  pledging  themselves  to  pursue  the  course,  and  to  teach  in  this  State.  It  is 
probable  that  half-fare  rates  can  be  secured  for  candidates  and  members  over  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad,  so  that  attendance  from  Nevada  will  occasion  no  greater  expense 
than  from  portions  of  Califoniia. 


NEVADA. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Carson. 

LIST  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.* 
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County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Churchill 

Douglas 

Elko 

A.  M.  Waniick 

Genoa. 

Alex.  Kiucaid,  M.  D 

Carlin. 

EsiueraUla 

8.  B.  Smith 

Aurora. 

UuDiboldt 

Itev.  L.  Ewincr - - 

Uniouville. 

Lauder  

J.  F.  Roberts 

Anstin. 

Lincolu  .- «-.. 

D.  n.  Willnau 

Plocho. 

L  vou  --- 

P.  T.  Kirby.  M.  D 

Silver  City. 
Hi^lmont. 

Nve 

J.  V.  Huthuway 

Onnsbv 

L.  S.  Greenlaw 

Carson. 

Storey  . 

Washoo 

J.  W.  Whitrher 

Virginia  City. 
Reno. 

Rev.  A.  F,  Hitchcock 

WlMtcPine 

II.  8.Herrick.  M.  D 

Hamilton. 

*  BevlMd  by  Superintendent  Fiaher,  October  11, 1871. 
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NEW  BEAllIPSBEIRi:. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  Anthony  C.  Hardy,  Saperintendent  of  Pablic  Inttraction,  made  June,  1871.] 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 

Population,  from  tho  United  States  census  of  1870 318,300 

Number  of  towns 232 

Number  of  districts * 2,102 

Number  of  schools 2, 373 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  attending  not  less  than  two  weeks 69, 016 

Average  attendance  during  tho  year 46, 178 

Number  of  ])U])iIs  between  four  and  fourteen  years  of  age  not  attending 

school  anywhere 3,907 

Number  of  male  teachers 518 

Number  of  female  toachers 2,910 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers |36  95 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers 22  03 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year  in  weeks 14 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit  for  school  purposes 385 

Average  amount  appropriated  for  each  scholar $5  10 

Whole  uuiount  raised  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes $418,544  88 

Number  of  visits  by  superintending  committee 10, 936 

Amount  paid  superintending  committee  for  their  services $11,565  45 

Number  of  visits  by  prudential  committees 3,007 

Number  of  visits  by  citizens 64, 424 

PROGRESS  AND  CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been,  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  interest  in  educational  matters 
throughout  the  State.  New  and  excellent  school-houses  have  been  built  and  old  ones 
repaired  ;  more  att<^ntion  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  teachers;  more  \i8its  have 
been  paid  to  tho  school-room  by  parents;  less  instances  of  tardiness  and  absenteeism 
are  reported;  school  committees  have  been  more  active  and  earnest;  the  statistics  have 
been  more  accurately  col lect>ed  and  reported;  teachers  have  been  awakened  to  more 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  their  profession. 

Dartmouth  College  never  numbered  so  many  students  as  now.  The  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning  throughout  the  State  are  having  an  unusually  large  number  of  stu- 
dentH  at  their  spring  terms.  In  the  district  schools  the  average  attendance  is  slightly 
increased;  a  large  number  of  visits  have  been  imide  by  school  committees  and  parents; 
higher  wages  have  been  paid  for  teachers ;  more  money  expended  on  buililing  and 
repairs ;  more  money  raised  and  expended  for  schools. 

TOWN  AND  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  COMPARED. 

« 

A  portion  of  the  towns  took  advantage  of  the  new  law  to  abolish  the  school  district 
and  organize  the  town  district.  The  district  system  works  unequally  and  unjustly, 
giving  the  rural  districts  short,  poor  schools,  when  four-fifths  of  the  children  of  tho 
State  receive  no  further  education  than  that  afibrded  by  the  district  school.  The 
superintendent  warmly  urp'cs  the  entire  abolition  of  the  district  schools,  and  thus  com- 
mends the  town  district  system :  "It  makes  tho  schools  of  equal  leu^^th,  all  the  schools 
commencing  and  closing  the  samed^y;  it  gives  equal  quality;  all  the  teachers  are 
engaged  and  examined  by  the  same  committ>ee,  and  placed  in  that  school  which  in  their 
ludgnient  they  are  the  best  adapted  to.  It  removes  the  evil  arising  from  one  committee 
hiring  teacheVHand  another  certifying  to  their  competency  afterward,  which  oftentimes 
place  the  ])arties  in  delicate  and  embarrassing  circumstances,  and  frequently,  under 
the  garb  of  charity,  throws  tho  school-room  door  wide  open  to  ignorance  and  incom- 
petency. It  classifies  the  schools,  introducing  system  ami  unity  in  the  place  of  irregularity 
and  fractional  dissimilarities ;  it  gives  a  more  thorough  anu  complete  education  to  all 
the  children,  with  the  same  money,  equalizing  the  burdens  and  equalizing  the  benefits.'' 

ATTENDANCE. 

NunibjT  of  pupils  enrolled  who  have  attended  not  less  than  two  weeks,  71,957; 
average  attimdance,  48,150 ;  not  enrolled,  3,988 ;  average  per  cent,  of  attendance,  G3, 
These  figures  reveal  a  sad  and  startling  fact.  Not  one-half  of  the  chil<ln;n  in  the  State 
at^nd  school  anywhere.    As  a  matter  of  self-defense  the  State  should  adopt  measures 
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such  as  to  compel  their  attendance.  Wo  are  led  to  believe  that  if  the  record  of  *'  those 
who  do  not  attend''  had  been  correctly  returned,  it  would  show  that  not  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  the  State  attend  school.  Some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  Stato  cannot  afford  to  thus  waste  its  school  money 
and  let  its  future  citizens  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

On  the  school-book  question  the  superintendent  says :  ''  But  few  changes  liave  been 
made  in  text-books  the  past  year.  Wo  are  sorry  to  be  again  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  a  chauge  of  residence  from  one  town  to  ano^er,  and  in  very  many  instances  from 
one  school  mstrict  to  another,  will  necessitate  a  chance  of  text-books ;  this  is  agrievons 
burden  to  the  poor  man  and  the  floatkig  populaljon  ofthe  State.  Wo  deem  the  law  now 
on  our  statutes,  forbidding  a  change  of  text-books  within  three  years,  to  work  much 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  book-maker  or  publisher  than  as  a  protection  to  the 
State,  as  he  now  will  get  his  books  introduced  at  very  low  rates,  and  then  for  three 
years  can,  as  he  now  doea^  charge  exorbitant  rates.  I  would  recommend  the  repeal  of 
the  law." 

SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE   COMPABED. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  sohools  of  New  Hampshire,  though  improving,  are  yet  far 
behind  other  and  younger  States,  the  superintendent  includes  in  his  report  an  able  and 
instructive  comparison  between  "  the  public-school  system  aiid  school  laws  of  the 
States  of  New  Ham]|)shire  and  Ohio,  and  their  practical  results,"  a  paper  read  by  Hon. 
S.  T.  Worcester,  before  the  Nashua  Historical  Society. 

It  is  shown  that  the  amount  paid  in  Ohio  for  schools  is  46  cents — more  than  twice  as 
much  to  each  inhabitant  as  is  paid  in  New  Hampshire.  Ohio  devotes  to  school  purposes 
for  each  pupil  enrolled  $3  t36  more  than  New  Hampshire,  and  $6  38  for  each  pupil  daily 
attending  school ;  while  in  Ohio  the  daily  average  attendance  of  children  at  school  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population  is  1  to  5^,  and  in  New  Hampshire  1  tol^.  The 
average  duration  of  schools  in  Ohio  is  thirty  weeks ;  in  New  Hamx)shire,  seventeen 
weeks.  In  the  face  of  all  these  unfavorable  facts  for  the  schools  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
taxable  pro[)orty  of  the  State  is  $37  70  greater  per  capita  than  in  Ohio.  The  results, 
therefore,  cannot  be  chargeable  to  the  inability  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to 
sustain  schools. 

A  QUESTION  RESPECTING  THE  PRIVILBOES  OF  FREE  SCHOOU9  SETTLED. 

During  the  year  two  questions  arose  respecting  the  right  of  children,  thought  to  be 
no  resident,  in  one  case,  and  in  another  children  of  French  parents  who  could  not 
8X>eak  or  rend  the  English  language,  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  common 
school.  The  selectmen  had  decided  against  their  admission.  Hon.  Mason  W.  Tappan 
rendered  a  logal  decision,  in  one  case  affirming  the  right  of  a  child  to  attend  school  as 
^^  incident  to  her  residence  in  the  district."  In  the  other  case  Mr.  A.  C.  Hardy,  the  super- 
intendent, says:  '^  In  our  educational  work  we  know  no  nationality,  sect,  or  partisan 
politics ;  That  ^  every  diild  shall  have  equal  opportunities  to  secure  a  common-school 
education,'  is  the  fuudamental  and  most  glorious  principle  of  our  comm«n-school  law  ; 
and  he  who  places  himself  in  antagonism  to  this  principle  is  in  opposition  to  all  its 
instincts  and  work.  We,  as  a  people,  have  the  blood  of  all  nations  under  the  sun  flow- 
ing through  our  veins.  The  people  come  to  us  from  all  nationalities  and  tribes.  Our 
laws  soon  clothe  them  with  the  rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties  of  citizenship — sover- 
eign rulers — and  it  is  our  doty,  as  wellas  a  measure  of  9elf-defen»e,  that  we  educate  them, 
and  fit  them  to  intelligently  control  the  ballot." 

STATE  NORfifAL  SCHOOL. 

• 

Under  the  law  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  at  its  June  session,  in  1B70,  a 
State  Normal  School  has  been  at  last  established.  After  considering  bids  from  several 
towns,  Plymouth  was  selected.  Its  first  t-erm  has  been  a  great  success.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  150.  Every  teacher  in  the  normal  department  secured  a 
school  for  the  summer,  and  man^  more  were  called  for.  Professor  S.  H.  Pearl,  A.  M., 
was  selected  as  principal  of  the  institution.  It  has  been  a  great  efibrt  to  arouse  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  needs  of  professional  education  for  teachers,  to  a 
snfiicient  degree  to  secure  an  appropriation  K>r  a  normal  school.  This  step  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  substantial  progress  of  free  public  education  in  New 
Hampshire. 

teachers'  INSmUTES. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  each  county  during  the  year,  and  have  been 
generally  successful.  Each  year  but  demonstrates  more  fully  the  necessity  of  this  edu- 
cational help.   Although  we  have  now  an  excellent  normal  school  in  sncceesfol  opeiar 
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Hon,  still  a  large  nnmber  of  onr  teachers  are  only  to  be  reached  by  this  means,  nearly 
6ne  thousand  having  attended  the  sessions  the  past  year.  No  greater  harm  could  be 
ilouo  the  cause  of  popular  education  than  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  and  sus- 
taining these  institutions. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  RETIRING  SUPERINTENDENT. 

"  In  surveying  the  field  gone  over  in  the  past  two  years,  I  note  some  things  that  I 
had  hox)ed  to  have  accomplished — some  evils  removed,  some  benefits  introduced — still 
unaccomplished.  Laboring  in  a  field  having  fewer  active  sympathizers  than  any  other 
in  the  State  department,  I  have  found  warm  and  true  friends,  whose  memories  I  sh^l 
ever  cherish  with  deep  gratitude.  These  men,  by  their  counsel  and  active  co-operation, 
have  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  and  if  my  term 
of  office  has  been  successful,  much  of  that  success  is  due  to  them.  Tbe  ])osition  of 
State  superintendent,  in  the  condition  our  school  system  and  work  now  is,  is  one  of 
labor  and  anxiety,  requiriug  experience  and  ability.  None  but  those  who  have  toiled 
in  the  field  know  or  can  appreciate  its  difficulties  and  burdens. 

"  During  my  term  of  office  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duties  faithfully  and 
fearlessly,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  labors  have  not*  been 
unappreciated,  or  entirely  in  vain :  and,  whether  I  may  labor  in  this,  or  a  more  humble 
sphere,  my  thoughts  and  labors  snail  be  for  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  schools 
or  my  own  loved  State." 

HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  LEARNING. 

Superintendent  Hardy  has  introduced  into  the  last  New  Hampshire  report  a  new 
feature,  in  giving  such  iuformation  as  he  was  able  to  procure,  in  response  to  a  circular, 
respecting  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  Twenty-two  higher  insti- 
tutions ot  learning  reported  this  year. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

received  its  charter  at  Hanover,  in  1769 ;  Morels  Charity  School,  the  germ  of  the  foun- 
dation, having  been  founded  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1754.  It  is  incorporated  and 
endowed.  An  approximate  statement  of  the  amount  is  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.*  The  land  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  institution  are  valued  at 
about  875,000.  The  number  of  alumni  is  3,G73.  Number  of  students  in  the  catalogue 
for  1870-71,  438.  The  trustees  have  recently  changed  the  calendar,  as  contained 
in  the  last  catalogue.  Alter  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year,  September,  1871, 
there  will  be  two  terms,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  beginning  about  the  1st  of 
September  and  closing  about  the  18th  of  January ;  the  second  beginning  about  the 
9th  of  February  and  continuing  until  the  last  Thursday  in  June,  which  is  to  bo  com- 
menceuient  day.  There  will  be  a  summer  vacation  of  nine  weeks,  a  winter  vacation 
of  three  weeks,  a  recess  of  six  days  at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  another  at  the  middle 
of  the  second  term.  The  expenses  of  a  student  are  from  $177  50  to  $255.  Rev.  Asa 
Dodge  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president.  The  faculty  numbers  thirty-two  educators 
of  eminent  ability. 

There  are  three  libraries  accessible  to  the  students,  besides  those  of  the  Medical 
School  aud  Northern  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  are  annually  increased  by 
appropriations  aud  donations.    The  number  of  volumes  is  40,300. 

The  college  is  furnished  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  several 
branches  of  physical  science,  and  large  appropriations  have  lately  been  made  for  its 
increase  and  improvement.  The  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatory,  erected 
and  furnished  maiuly  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Greorge  C.  Shattnck,  LL.D.,  of 
Boston,  is  freely  used  in  exhibiting  the  most  interestiug  astronomical  objects  and  phe- 
nomena, and  supplies  all  the  requisites  for  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  observa- 
tion. 

A  fine  zenith  sector,  loaned  to  the  observatory  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
has  recently  been  mounted. 

The  Hall  cabinet  contains  a  lar^e  collection  of  specimens  of  rock,  minerals  and  fossils, 
both  American  and  foreign,  sufficient  for  extensive  illustration  in  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy. The  instruction  in  geology  is  also  aided  by  a  series  of  well-executed  drawings  on 
a  large  scale.  The  Fairbanks  cabinet  of  zoology,  recently  founded  by  Professor  Henry 
Fairbanks,  has  already  a  valuable  ornithological  collection,  and  is  to  be  further 
enlarged. 

The  new  building  now  in  process  of  erection  will  contain  a  large  and  well-appointed 


stories  high. 

Large  addition  has  been  made,  of  late,  to  the  means  of  assisting  indigent  and  worthy 
students.    Aid  is  mainly  given  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  usu^dly  of  $60  per  annum ; 
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but  in  Rome  cases  the  amonnt  is  increased  to  $100.  Application  for  these  scholarships, 
with  appropriate  testimonials,  should  be  made  in  writing,  to  the  president,  in  due  sea- 
son. Tiio  num1)er  of  scholarships  arc  as  follows :  24  State  scholarships,  granted  years 
ago  by  the  State,  from  the  income  of  certsiin  lands,  (limited  to  residents  of  the  State : ) 
13  ministerial  scholarships ;  3  conference  scholarships ;  49  society  and  individual  schol- 
arships— total,  89.  More  scholarships  have  recently  been  jdedged.  These  scholar- 
ships are  variously  appropriated,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  donors,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  by  some  of  tliom,  natives  of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  town  or  county 
of  their  birth.  It  is  expressly  provided  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  "Aiken  schol- 
arship "  was  given  to  the  collej^e,  "  that  no  student  shall  be  refused  the  benefit  in  said 
college  of  said  donation,  or,  bem^  admitted,  dhall  thereafter  be  deprived  of  the  same 
on  account  of  his  political  or  religious  belief."  Additional  aids  to  those  desiring  to 
study  for  the  university  is  furnished  from  funds  established  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chandler  scientific  di'jsartment  was  established  in  1852,  in  accordance  ^vith  the  will 
of  Abiel  Chandler,  esq.,  ot  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  who  bequeathed  $50,000  to  the 
trustees  of  the  college  for  this  purpose.  For  the  first  two  years,  all  the  instruction  was 
given  by  members  of  the  academical  faculty;  but  in  1854,  James  W.  Patterson,  now  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics,  and  the  same  year  the 
first  class  received  the  de<jfree  of  bachelor  of  science.  In  1856,  John  S.  Woodman  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  civil  engineering.  With  what  zeal,  fidelity,  and  success 
ho  labored  for  the  upbuikfing  of  the  department,  is  well  known  to  all  its  friends  and 
alumni.  The  terms,  v.ications,  laws,  and  general  management  of  the  scientific,  are  the 
same  ao  those  of  the  academical  department. 

The  present  year,  the  instruction  is  given  by  thirteen  professors  and  one  tutor.  The 
average  age  of  the  present  fourth  claas  is  twenty  years  and  four  months. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. — At  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Ilauipshire  in  18C6,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Art*,"  on  the  basis  of  the  congressional 
land  grant,  and  authorizing  its  location  at  Hanover  and  in  connection  with  Dartmouth 
College.  In  accordance  with  this  act,  the  institution  has  been  organized  under  aboard 
of  trustees  appointed  partly  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  partly  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Dartmouth  College ;  the  authorized  connection  with  Dartmouth  College  has 
been  efiected,  and  the  institution  is  now  open  to  students. 

The  library  belonging  to  this  department  contains  about  one  thousand  volumes  of 
valuable  soientific  wr)rks  purchased  in  Europe,  about  one  hundred  of  which  are  from 
the  private  library  of  the  late  Professor  Faraday.  The  students  have  also  access  to  the 
college  library,  the  cabinets,  observatory,  and  gymnasium,  on  the  same  tenns  as  the 
students  of  the  academical  department.  A  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  department, 
to  be  called  Culver  Hall,  is  in  process  of  erection.  A  valuable  tract  of  land  of  160 
acre«,  in  the  vicinity  of  Culver  Hall,  has  been  secured  for  an  experimental  farm,  by  the 
munificence  of  John  Conant,  esq.,  of  JatFrey. 

Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering, — By  a  donation  of  $60,000,  General  Sylvanus  Thayer, 
of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  has  made  provision  for  establishing,  in  connection  with 
the  college,  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  civil  engmeering.  This  munificence  had 
its  origin  not  nuirely  in  a  regard,  on  the  part  of  the  venerable  donor,  for  his  alma  mat«r, 
but  in  a  foresight  of  the  large  demand  for  high  attainment^)  in  this  particular  line, 
which  the  unfmding  matorial  resources  of  our  country  are  sure  to  make,  and  in  a  con- 
viction that  an  increasing  number  of  our  young  men  are  disposed  to  select  it  as  their 
profession.  The  department  is  to  be  essentially,  though  not  formally,  post-graduate. 
The  requisites  for  admission  will,  in  some  leading  branches — particularly  in  mathemat- 
ics— embrace  not  less,  and  probably  more,  than  the  usual  college  curriculum.  The 
course  of  study  is  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  passing  beyond  what  is  possible  in  instita- 
tions  for  general  culture,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  capable  and  faithful  student 
for  tho  most  responsible  x>osi  tions  and  the  most  difficult  service.  It  will  extend  through 
at  least  two  years. 

SEMINARIES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary. — This  institution  has  a  faculty  of  nine  t-eaohen, 
with  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows  as  president,  and  is  located  at  Tilton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Con- 
cord, near  the  outlet  of  Winnipiseogeo  Lake.  It  unites  the  seminary  and  female  col- 
lege. While  the  high  reputation  which  the  school  has  heretofore  *  enioyed  for  the 
thoroughness  of  its  mill  in  the  rudiments  and  substantials  of  a  good  English  education 
will  be  niaintuined,  it  will  be  a  leading  aim  to  furnish  peculiar  advantages  to  young 
men  fitting  for  college,  and  to  young  liMies  pursuing  a  liberal  course  of  study. 

New  Hampton  Literary  and  BiblioaT  Institution, — ^This  institution  was  founded  at  New 
Hampton,  B<^lknap  County,  New  Hampshire,  April,  1853,  and  incorporated  by  special 
charter,  taking  the  place  held  for  thirty  years  previouslv  by  the  **  New  Hampton  Aca- 
demical and  Theological  Institution."    The  endowment  fund  is  about  |12,000  *^  yobu&ftA 
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in  libraries,  3,000 ;  value  of  school  property,  $30,000.  Rev.  A.  B.  Meservey,  A.  M., 
principal. 

Kimball  Union  Academy  was  founded  at  Meriden  in  1813,  and  incorporated  the  same 
year.  It  was  endowed  by  Daniel  Kimball,  esq.,  of  Meriden,  with  the  sura  of  $42,000, 
and  has  an  additional  school  property  of  $18,000.  Number  of  alumni,  about  fifteen 
hundred ;  present  number  of  students,  (April,  ld77,)  107.  The  average  expense  for  each 
scholar,  including  tuition,  board,  and  room-rent,  is  $150  per  year.  The  average  number 
of  students  per  year  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  about  200.  Cyrus  S.  Richards, 
JJL.  D.,  principal. 

Tilden  Ladies^  Seminary. — Pupils  from  twelve  States  of  our  Union  have  been  connected 
with  the  school  during  the  past  year,  giving  an  average  of  about  100,  more  than  three 

Quarters  of  whom  have  been  boarders.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  principal  to  make  Tilden 
ladies'  Seminary  a  first-class  boarding-school  for  ladies,  whose  course  of  studies  and 
special  arrangements  are  suited  to  secure  for  them  a  thorough  and  finished  solid  and 
ornamental  education.  Hiram  Orcutt,  M.  A.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  board  ot  instruction. 

New  London  Institution. — The  institution  was  founded  in  New  London  in  the  year  1853, 
and  was  incorporated  in  1854.  It  has  an  endowment  of  about  $15,000,  and  the  school 
property  is  valued  at  about  $100,000.  The  alumui  numbers  235.  The  present  faculty 
consists  of  Horace  M.  Willard,  A.  M.,  and  ten  assistants. 

Appleton  Academy;  principal,  D.  A.  Anderson.  The  Appleton  Academy,  in  Meant 
Vernon,  was  founded  in  1848,  and  incorporated  in  1850.  It  is  endowed  with  a  fund  of 
$6,500.  The  school  property,  exclusive  of  the  endowment,  has  a  value  of  $10,000.  The 
number  of  its  alumui  is  probably  1,000. 

Young  Ladies^  Semi  nary  j  in  East  Derry,  has  for  president  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  and  six 
assistants.  It  was  founded  in  1823,  by  Jacob  Adams,  of  Derry,  who  left  about  $4,000 
for  it«  endowment.  The  academy  and  property  are  estimated  at  $5,000 ;  the  library, 
$1,000.  The  alumui  number  nearly  3,500.  The  present  principal  is  MiasEnmiaM. 
Taylor. 

Gilmanton  Academy j  R.  E.  Avery,  A.  B.,  principal.  This  institution  ie  si^ated  on  an 
elevated  and  healthy  position  at  Gilmanton  Centre,  and  was  founded  in  1794.  Exeter 
Academy  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  chartered  iu^ew  Hampshire.  Gilmanton 
and  Atkinson  Academies  received  their  charters  in  the  same  year,  and  are  next  in  age 
to  Exete;r  Academy.  The  productive  funds  are  about  $10,000 ;  the  buildings  and  land 
are  estimated  at  $'i0,000.  The  academy  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1797,  and 
the  number  of  alumni  must,  of  course,  be  large. 

Atkinson  Academy^  \Vm.  E.  Bunten,  A.  M.,  principal.  This  academy  was  incorporatei" 
the  17th  of  February,  1791,  and  had  then  been  in  operation  two  years.  It  has  at 
available  fund  at  present  of  $4,000,  and  the  value  of  school  property,  including  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  is  estimated  at  about  $6,000.  The  number  of  the  abuuni 
cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  1859,  it  was  supposed  that  not  less  than 
4,000  had  been  educated  in  the  academy.  Probably  5,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate  at 
the  preseut  time.  ^ 

JFoljborougk  Christian  Institute^  J.  W.  Simonds,  A.  M.,  principal.  This  school  was 
incorporated  and  opened  at  Andover,  February,  1857.  In  August,  1866,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Wolfborough,  where  it  is  now  in  active  operation. 

Manchester  High  School^  W.  W.  Colbum,  principal.  This  scheol  has  been  in  snccess- 
ful  operation  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  There  are  two  courses  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  school,  viz :  an  English  course  of  three  years,  and  a  classical  course  of 
four  years.  The  school  numbers  usually  not  far  from  150;  twenty  annually  receive 
diplomas.    One  male  principal  and  three  female  assistants  are  employed. 

Penacook  Academy  is  situated  in  the  healthy  and  flourishing  village  of  FisherviUe, 
on  the  Northern  Railroad,  six  miles  above  Concord.  First-class  brick  buildings,  with 
the  most  approved  fixtures,  have  been  erected  at  great  expense,  coutainiug  as  elegant 
a  .suite  of  school-rooms  and  boarding  apartments  as  may  be  fonud  at  any  New  Eng- 
land academy,  with  ample  grounds, l>eautifully  ornamented,  in  the  quiet  part  of  the 
village,  remote  from  i)laces  of  public  resort. 

Neio  Ipswich  Appleton  Academifj  Earle  W.  Westgate,  A.  M.,  principal.  A  library  of 
500  volumes  is  open  to  the  students  free  of  charge ;  also,  a  new  and  valuable  town 
library,  of  about  1,000  volumes,  to  which  students  have  access  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  citizens  of  the  town.  By  the  munificence  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  of  Boston, 
the  school  is  provided  with  one  of  the  finest  geological  cabinets  in  the  State.  There  is 
also  a  good  chemical,  philosophical,  and  mathematical  apparatus.  A  new  gymnasium, 
56  feet  in  length  by  40  in  width,  has  been  furnished  and  opened  for  the  free  use  of  stu- 
dents and  in  the  same  buildiug  a  new  and  pleasant  readiug-room  is  supplied  with  the 
leading,  papers  and  periodicals. 

Stevens  High  School,  A.  J.  Swain,  A.  M.,  principal,  was  founded  in  1867,  by  Hon. 
Paran  Stevens,  of  New  York,  a  former  citizen  of  this  town.  A  building  was  erected 
at  an  expense,  including  the  lot,  of  about  one  and  one-half  acres  costing  $2,500,  of 
$27,421  84,  Mr.  Stevens  contributing  $12,028  37,  and  the  town  of  Claremont  the  bal- 
ance.   It  derives  an  income  of  $1,500  a  year  from  the  fund  contributed  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
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aDd  the  town  raises  $2,000  a  year  besides.  The  estimated  value  of  the  school  property 
is  $30,000.  Thei-e  are  no  alamni,  the  coarse  of  stady  being  four  years,  and  the  school 
having  opened  September,  1868. 

Concord  IlUjh  School,  J.  D.  Bartley,  A.  M.,  principal.  Established  1850.  On  April 
2, 1864,  the  present  school-building  was  dedicatCKl,  it  having  been  erected  at  a  cost 
somewhat  exceeding  $31,000.  It  is  well  supplied  with  both  a  reference  and  a  oirculatn 
ing  library,  cabinet  of  minerals,  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  piano,  pic- 
tures, and  other  appointments  of  a  well-furnished  schooL 

lAtileton  Graded  SchoolyFrof easor  John  J.  Ladd,  A.  M.,  principal.  This  school  com- 
menced in  1867,  districted  under  the  Somersworth  act.  The  present  term  of  the  high 
school  nnmbers  nearly  one  hundred  pupils. 

mOH  SCHOOUB. 

Farmingfon  High  School. — Professor  Charles  E.  Harrington,  princii>al. 
Peterborough  High  School. — Just  established,  and  not  yet  in  operation. 
Raymond  High  &Aooi.— Charles  M.  Emery,  principaL 
Dublin  High  School. — Not  a  permanent  institution. 

TBE  BECEKT  COMPXTIjSORT  SCHOOL  LAW. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  entitled  ''An  act  to  compel  children 
to  attend  school,'^  and  approved  July  14, 1871,  the  State  ordains  that  all  parents, 
guardians,  or  masters  of  any  child,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  residing 
within  two  mile^  of  a  public  school,  shall  send  such  child  at  least  twelve  weeks  a  year, 
six  weeks  uf  which  must  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  shall  be  excused  from  such 
attendance  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town,  or  the  board  of  education  or  the 
superintending  school  committee  of  such  district,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satis- 
fiaction  that  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  such  child  was  such  as  to  prevent  his 
attendance  at  school  for  the  period  required,  or  that  such  child  was  instructed  in  a 
private  school,  or  at  home,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  during  such  year,  in  the  branches 
of  education  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or,  having  acquired  those 
branches,  in  other  more  advancea  studies.  A  notice  of  this  law  is  to  bo  annually  posted 
by  the  school  anthonties.  The  penalties  of  its  violation  are  $10  for  the  first,  and  $20 
for  each  subsequent  offense,  to  be  recovered  as  in  an  action  of  debt.  A  penalty  also 
attaches  to  school  officers  for  not  executing  the  law. 

BiANCHESTEB. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Edgerly,  saperintradent  of  ■ehools,  for  the  year  endisg  December 

13, 1870.] 

The  superintendent,  while  showing  that  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
schools,  shows  the  true  spirit  of  a  goMl  school  officer  by  interesting  himself  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  school  popularion  of  the  cit^.  He  says:  " The  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face  that  c»ver  three  hnndreu  children,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  have  this  year  been 
employed  in  the  mills  of  this  city,  who  ought,  according  to  the  laws  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  have  been  in  schooL  Many  of  them  have  lived  in  this  city  for  years,  and 
have  not  attended  school  a  single  day.  Many  of  these  children  know  very  little  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  our  lowest  primary  schools,  are  unable  to  tell  their  ages,  or  to  speU 
their  own  names.  And  yet  the  parents  of  many  of  these  children  are  extremely  anx- 
ious that  their  children  should  remain  in  the  mills.  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  told 
me  that  their  children  should  remain  thefe  until  they  were  discharged,  and  then  thev 
shonld  endeavor  to  obtain  situations  elsewhere,  not  intending  to  place  them  in  schooL 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  a  system  of  public  instruction  when  one-sixth  of  the 
children  of  school  age  are  not  enrolled  in  any  schooL'' 

8UHMART  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population,  by  United  States  censnsof  1870 23,S36 

Number  of  diiOferent  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 3,200 

Average  daily  attendance - 1,967 

Number  of  teachers 61 

Total  income  for  school  purposes $42,014  22 

Total  expenditures  for  schools $42,005  63 

In  addition,  $5,000  were  appropriated  for  repairs  on  school-buildings. 

The  subjects  of  emplovixig  children  in  factories,  truancy,  and  the  mining  of  teach- 
ers, art  also  treated  in  3Jr.  Edgerly's  sxeellent  report 
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NASHUA. 

fTrom  the  report  of  the  school  committee  and  Hon.  E.  H.  Daris,  tnporintendent  of  schools,  for  the 

year  1870.] 

Convinced  that  the  welfare  of  the  schools  wonld  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  superintendent,  the  board  unanimously  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
the  Nashua  schools  have  therefore  had  the  benefit  of  supervision  by  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  E.  H.  Davis. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  Nashua,  May  1 10,500 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools 1 ,  975 

Average  daily  attendance 1,212 

Number  of  teachers 42 

Amount  received  for  support  of  schools $26,043  66 

Expended  for  school  purposes , 20,922  47 

About  6  per  cent,  of  the  city  pupils  enter  the  high  school.  About  150  attended  the 
two  evening  schools  which  were  opened.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  poor  chil- 
dren, kept  at  work  through  the  da^  by  their  parents,  in  mills  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  who  are  growing  up  m  ignorance,  and  very  many  of  whom  c^n  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  laws  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  forbid  such  injustice. 
But  little  has  over  been  done  in  our  city  for  the  instruction  of  this  class. 

VIEWS  OF  A  MANUFACTURING  AGENT  ON  HALF-TIME  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Crombie,  the  agent  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company,  expresses  his 
views  in  the  matter  in  the  following  extract:  ''The  exi)eriment  of  short  sessions  has 
been  tried  in  many  places,  and  under  widely  different  circumstances,  with  the  uniform 
result  of  increasing,  at  least  not  diminishing,  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  increased 
zeal  and  freshness  of  mind  which  the  children  bring  to  their  work  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  seeming  loss  of  time.  Naturally,  too,  the  attendance  is  larger  and  more 
regular  with  short  sessions  than  with  long  ones.  Reason  and  experience  are  thus  both 
on  the  side  of  the  .change  ;  so  is  economy.  The  immense  school  machinery  of  the 
country,  sustained  at  an  actual  cost  of  upward  of  $50,000,000,  fails,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  reach  more  than  half  the  children  who  should  be  under  instruction.  A  law 
compelling  attendance  at  school  would  be  futile,  as  things  are,  for  the  single  reason 
that  the  school-houses  would  not  hold  all  the  children,  while  the  cost  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  would  be  unbearably  great.  By  adopting  a  double  system  of  lialf-timc 
schools,  the  difficulty  might  be  mot  without  any  addition  to  the  school  expenses.  Let 
half  the  children  attend  school  in  the  morning,  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  would  immediately  be  ample  room  for  all.  The  same  force  of  teachers  would  bo 
able  to  instruct  all  the  children  with  less  difficulty  than  they  now  teach  half  of  them. 
Multitudes  of  children  are  now  compelled  to  quit  school  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
to  read,  sometimes  earlier,  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  trade  or  business.  Tho 
half-time  system  would  enable  them  to  pursue  their  industrial  training  without  stop- 
ping their  education.'' 
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2V£W  J£RSET. 

Tho  nnnaal  report  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1870,  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  contains  the  following  items : 

REVENUE. 

Tho  amounts  received  from  all  sources  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public 
education  during  tbo  year  were  as  follows : 

State  appropriation $100,000  00 

Township  school  tax 402,9'^)  24 

District  school  tax 989,914  89 

Surplus  revenue 28,7*i2  88 

Tuition  fees  collected !.., 71,860  02 

Appropriation  for  normal  and  Famnm  schools 11,200  00 

Total 1,664,659  03 

Increase  over  last  year  in  township  tax $39,086  38 

Increase  over  last  year  in  district  tax 74,560  56 

Decrease  in  amount  of  tuition  fees  collected 3, 691  67 

Increase  over  total  amount  raised  for  public  school  purposes  last  year..  Ill,  323  28 

Of  the  above  total  the  sum  of  $1,464,070  13  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  either  by 
township  or  district  tax,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  self-imposed. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 258, 227 

Total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 161, 683 

Total  attendance  in  private  schools 32,447 

Number  attending  no  school 55,010 

Number  of  children  unaccounted  for 9, 087 

Number  attending  public  schools  ten  months 15, 594 

Number  attending  public  schools  eight  months  and  less  than  t-en  months 21, 801 

Number  attending  public  schools  six  months  and  less  than  eight  months 26, 570 

Number  attending  public  schools  four  months  and  less  than  six  months 33, 158 

Number  attending  public  schools  less  than  four  months 63, 429 

Average  attendance 78,612 

Increase  in  the  number  attending  public  schools  during  the  year 8, 888 

Increase  in  the  number  attending  private  schools  during  the  year 4. . .  1, 078 

Increase  in  the  number  attending  no  school  during  the  year 9, 589 

Tho  number  reported  as  having  attended  no  school  during  the  year  appears  large,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  number  includes  many  children  between  live  and 
seven  years  of  age  who  are  considered  too  young  to  attend,  as  well  as  many  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  who,  having  received  a  fair  education,  have  been  withdrawn  from 
school  to  engage  in  some  of  the  duties  of  life. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  ten  months 09 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 13 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  six  and  eight  months 17 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  four  and  six  months 21 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  less  than  four  months ;. 40 

Percentage  of  average  attendance 49 

That  the  average  attendance  upon  our  public  schools  is  only  49  per  cent.;  that  the 
number  attending  ten  months  during  the  year  is  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  number 
enrolled ;  and  that  tbo  number  who  attend  less  than  four  months  during  the  year  is  40 
per  cent.,  must  be  recognized  as  evils  which  deserve  serious  attention  and  which  call 
for  some  efficient  remedy.  We  are  failing  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  public 
schools  are  established,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  money  expended  for  their  support  is 
entirely  wasted,  if  nearly  one-ualf  of  the  children  enrolled  in  these  schools  attend  leas 
than  four  months  during* the  year. 

SCHOOL  TERMS. 

The  average  length  of  time  the  schools  of  the  State  were  kept  open  during  the  year 
was  eight  mouths  and  fourteen  days.    In  fifty-seven  districts  tiiey  were  kept  open  less 
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than  five  months;  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  district-s  they  were  kept  open 
between  five  and  eight  months ;  and  more  than  eight  months  in  one  thousand  and  thirty- 
four  districts. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHEBS'  WAGES. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed >..        915 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 1,905 

Average  salary  per  month  paid  to  male  teachers |53  62 

Average  salary  per  month  paid  to  female  teachers $30  66 

Average  montnly  increase  paid  to  males  during  the  year $3  14 

Average  monthly  increase  paid  to  females  dnnng  the  year $1  U3 

The  highest  average  salary  both  to  male  and  female  teachers  was  paid  in  Hndson 
County.  To  males,  $112  82  per  month;  to  females,  $47  64  per  month.  The  lowest 
average  salary  to  males  was  paid  in  Sussex  County,  being  $38  per  month,  and  the  lowest 
paid  to  females  was  in  Passaic  County,  being  |23  per  month. 

Since  last  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  26  in  the  number  of  male  and  an  increase 
of  234  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  female  teachers  to  educate  our  children.  Nor  is 
the  fact  to  be  deplored.  I'he  schools  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  females  compare 
favorably,  both  in  discipline  and  scholarship,  with  those  taught  by  males. 

COST  OP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for 
the  past  year  was  $15,  being  an  increase  of  74  cents  per  pupil  over  the  cost  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  average  cost  per  child,  taking  as  a  basis  the  entire  school  census, 
was  $4  55  for  the  State. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,   HOUSES,  ETC. 

Number  of  townships,  including  cities,  in  the  State 239 

Number  of  school  districts 1, 458 

Number  of  school  buildings 1,522 

Number  of  school  departments 2,371 

Number  of  new  buildings  erected  during  the  year 58 

Number  of  buildings  repaired  during  the  year GO 

Number  of  unsectarian  private  schools 368 

Number  of  sectarian  private  schools 148 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendents 2, 414 

Total  valuation  of  school  property  in  the  State $3,677,442  00 

Increase  over  the  valuation  of  last  year $696,446  00 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses  daring  the 

year $476,606  83 

In  no  other  respect  is  the  increasing  interest  in  public  education  made  so  manifest  as 
in  the  improvements  which  are  being  made  in  our  school-houses.  In  our  cities  and  in 
niany  of  our  towns  and  villages  the  school  buildings  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
imposing  structures,  and  even  in  the  rural  disti:icts  the  school-houses,  instead  of  being 
the  poorest  buildings  in  the  place,  as  was  too  often  the  case  formerly,  are  now,  in  many 
places,  models  in  their  way,  ooth  in  outward  appearance  and  internal  arrangements. 

FREE  SCHOOLS. 

New  Jersey  is  now  the  only  State  having  a  system  of  public  instmction  which  has 
not  free  schools.  Only  in  New  Jersey  are  rate-bills  found  necessary,  or  even  allowed. 
The  schools  in  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  districts  are  still  to  be  made  tree.  It  is  believed 
that  a  law  making  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  free  would  receive  the  most  cor- 
dial approval  of  the  people. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  different  scholars  attending  this  school  and  its  adjuncts,  the  model 
school  and  the  Famnm  preparatory  school,  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

Normal  school 282 

Model  school 563 

Preparatory  school 281 

Total 1,126 
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In  the  normal  school  tho  nnmber  who  remain  to  complete  the  course  is  mach  greater 
than  formerly.  Abont  fifty  now  graduate  annually.  Nearly  all  of  the  graduates 
engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  aud  are  silently  contributing  to  that  generally- 
improved  condition  of  our  schools  which  is  everywhere  perceptible. 

8TATB  AORICULTCRAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  forms  a  department  of  the  Rutgers  scientific  school,  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  number  of  students  in  tlie  institution  during  the  year  was 
sixty-one,  of  whom  one  was  from  Japan,  eleven  from  tho  State  of  New  YotIs.,  and  forty- 
nine  from  tho  State  of  New  Jersey.  During  the  past  year  a  course  of  study  extending 
through  four  years  instead  of  three,  as  at  present,  has  been  adopted ;  the  change  to 
take  place  in  September,  1671. 

The  new  arrangement  will  provide  abetter  scientific  education,  aud  at  the  same  time 
furnish  a  satisfactory  general  e<lucAtiou  for  tho  graduates  of  our  public  schools  who 
may  not  look  forward  to  a  collegiate  course  of  stud^y. 

Candidates  fbr  admission  are  required  to  pass  m  English  grammar  and  spelling, 
political  and  physical  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  algebra  to 
equations  of  tho  second  degree,  and  three  books  in  plane  geometry. 

Three  courses  of  study  are  provided :  1.  A  course  m  mechanics  and  civil  engineering; 
2.  A  course  in  chemistry  and  agriculture ;  3.  A  special  course  in  chemistry.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  partial  students. 

During  the  year  tlio  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy  has  been  fully  indorsed,  and  a 
new  chair  of  analytical  chemistry  established. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  free  tuition  is  granted  to  forty  students,  who  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  popiUation. 

JERSEY  CITY. 

[From  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  edacatlon  for  tho  year  ending  Haroh  31, 1870.— S.  B.  Bevans,  esq., 

soperintendent.] 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TUE  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Whole  nnmber  admitted  and  taught 7,723 

Average  register  number 3, 743 

Average  attendance : 2, 989 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  private  schools 3, 100 

Number  attending  no  school 591 

Number  of  teachers 72 

Number  of  schools  for  colored  children 1 

Number  of  colored  children  admitt-ed  and  taught 87 

Inspection  of  the  statistics  of  attendance  of  pupils  shows  that  20  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  the  scliools  are  always  absent.  The  number  of  those  who  never  go  to 
school  is  not  large ;  but  when  tho  whole  number  admitted  to  the  schools  during  the  year 
is  reported  to  be  7,722,  while  the  average  register  number  is  3,743,  it  is  clear  that  the 
attendance  of  many  is  merely  nominal. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  in  these  schools  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  season.  The  total 
number  admitted  was  1,295.  Average  attendance,  433;  number  of  adults  enrolled, 
198 ;  number  of  German  pupils  studying  English,  121 ;  average  attendance  of  the  fii-st 
month,  605 ;  of  the  last  mouth,  243 ;  number  of  teachers  empu)yeil,  25.  Total  expense 
of  evening  schools,  (5,954  42. 

COST  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  expenditure  for  all  the  schools  during  the  year  was $82, 865  54 

Amount  expended  for  salaries,  day  schools 49,224  91 

Cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  in  public  schools  on  the  average  attendance 16  14 

Cost  per  pupil  on  whole  number  taught 6  13 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  one  of  tho  most  useful  parts  of  our  system  of  instruction.  Without  a 
source  of  8up])ly  under  our  control  from  which  new  toachers  could  be  obtained,  great 
detriment  to  the  ttchools  would  be  inevitable.  All  teachers  are  required  to  attend  the 
sessions  until  they  regularly  graduate. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  timo  has  come  when  it  is  proper  to  urge  the  establishmeDt  of  a  high  school.  The 
iniliieiice  of  sncli  a  school  would  not  bo  limited  to  its  own  pupils  and  teachers,  bat 
would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  improve  the  lower  departments,  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship,  and  promote  thoroughness  generally  in  the  schools.  Our  present 
course  of  studies,  though  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
many  parents  and  pupils,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include  many  of  the  higher  studies 
which  are  useful  and  even  necessary. 

The  University  of  New  York  and  Columbia  College  have  both  given  to  Jersey  City 
free  scholarships  in  those  institutions.  The  county  has  the  right  to  send  four  pupils, 
free  of  charge,  to  the  Agricultural  College  and  Scientific  School  at  Now  Brunswick.  Not 
one  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  can  avail  himself  of  any  of  these  privileges 
without  recourse  to  additional  instruction.  The  same  holds  true  in  respect  to  the 
appointments  to  the  Military  School  at  West  Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo- 
lis. A  city  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants  can  afford  to  support  at  least  one  high  school, 
and  open  wide  the  doors  of  knowledge  to  all  its  children. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  JERSEY  CITY. 

Number  of  children  between  live  and  eighteen  years  of  age 24, 552 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools - 14,288 

Number  attending  ten  months  or  more 4, 364 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  mouths 2, 007 

Number  attending  between  six  and  ei^ht  months 2, 012 

Number  attending  between  four  and  six  months 2,0^ 

Number  attending  less  than  four  months 3, 836 

Average  attendance 6, 403 

Number  attending  private  schools 5, 998 

Number  attending  no  school 4,266 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 11 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 143 

Average  si>lary  paid  to  male  teachers  per  month $161  37 

Average  salary  paid'to  female  teachers  per  mouth $49  79 

PATERSON. 

(From  tho  anniii^  report  of  the  Board  of  Edncation  for  the  year  ending  March  25, 1871.— William  Swin> 

borne,  eaq.,  snpcrintendent.] 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 9, 925 

Number  of  children  enrolled  iu  the  public  schools 6, 212 

Average  number  enrolled  during  the  year 4,413 

Present  number  on  roll 3,659 

Average  attendance S,  212 

Number  of  children  attending  private  schools 1,000 

Number  of  children  attending  no  school 2, 853 

Number  of  teachers  employed 78 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

About  800  pupils  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  these  schools,  but 
the  average  attendance  reaches  only  about  one-half  of  that  number.  It  is  designed  to 
establish  in  one  of  these  schools  an  advanced  class  in  mex;hanical  drawing  and  kindred 
subjects,  for  the  benefit  of  young  mechanics  who  have  had  but  limited  advantages  in 
early  life. 

RESULTS. 

As  a  whole,  the  schools  during  the  past  year  have  been  highly  successful.  At  no 
period  in  the  history  of  our  city  has  there  been  so  large  an  amount  of  money  expended 
for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction.  Two  large  brick  buildings  have  been  erected, 
and  forty-one  class-rooms  have  been  added  to  our  permanent  school  accommodations. 

NEWARK. 

*  George  B.  Sears,  SuperintendenU 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age •. .  24, 971 

Number  enrolled 13,232 

Number  atten(\mg  ten  months  or  more 1,229 


• 
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Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 3, 697 

Number  attending  between  six  and  eight  months 2, 134 

Number  attending  between  four  and  six  months 1,715 

Number  attending  less  than  Sour  months 4,457 

Average  attendance *..  7,634 

Number  of  children  attending  private  schools 7,000 

Number  attending  no  school 4,739 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 23 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 146 

Average  pay  of  male  teiiehers  per  month $145  00 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month , §45  00 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes $150,577  43 

Present  value  of  school  property $463,500  00 

INCREASED  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

According  to  the  census  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of 
age  has  increased  031,  while  the  number  of  children  attending  public  schools  has  in- 
creased from  11,321  to  13,232.  This  increase  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  increased 
facilities  for  seating  xjupils.  Wo  have  now  modern  improved  school-seats  for  more 
than  10,000  pupils. 

Our  schools  are  free  to  all  classes  and  conditions  in  the  community.  The  regulations 
of  the  board  exclude  all  children  from  the  public  schools  under  six  years  of  ago.  This 
would  reduce  the  number  of  non-attendants  at  least  1,500,  perhaps  2,000.  The  great 
majority  of  the  children  leave  school  at  a  very  early  a^o.  Of  the  average  number 
registered  in  all  the  schools  only  8^  per  cent.,  and  of  the  number  registered  in  the 
grammar  schools  only  about  9  per  cent,  reach  the  high  school.  Of  the  number  who 
entor  the  primary  schools  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  roach  the  grammar  schools.  We 
are  not  able  to  reach  a  very  high  grade  in  our  high  school,  from  the  fact  that  pupils 
must  leave  on  arriving  at  the  ago  of  eighteen. 

TRENTON. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 6, 799 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 2,916 

Number  attending  ten  months 417 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 436 

Number  attending  between 'six  and  eight  months »...' 362 

Number  attending  between  four  and  six  months 607 

Number  attending  less  than  four  months 1,094 

Average  att'Ondance 1, 736 

Number  of  children  attending  private  schools 1,000 

Number  attending  no  school 2,883 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 6 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 29 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  month $87  50 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month $33  75 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes $29,266  33 

Present  value  of  school  property $75,000  00 

HOBOKEN. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 5, 354 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 3,259 

Number  atteiuli  og  publ  ic  schools  ten  months  or  more 170 

Number  attending  x)ublic  schools  between  eight  and  ten  months 594 

Number  attending  public  schools  between  six  and  ei^ht  months 527 

Number  attending  public  schools  between  four  and  six  months 648 

Number  attending  public  schools  less  thanfour  months •  1,320 

Average  attendance 1,637 

Number  of  children  attending  private  schools 1, 280 

Number  attending  no  school •.«.... 815 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 4 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 36 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  month $124  32 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month $40  00 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes.... $33, 8&  18 

Present  value  of  school  property $100,000  00 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Henry  B.  Pierce,  Superintendent. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 4, 443 

Nomber  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 2,S0t 

Number  attending  ten  months  or  more 697 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 356 

Number  attending  between  six  and  ei^ht  months 303 

Number  attending  between  four  and  six  months 254 

Number  attending  lesaT  than  four  months 591 

Average  attendance 1,^5 

Number  of  children  attending  private  schools 963 

Number  attending  no  school 1,279 

Number  of  male  teachers  emploved 2 

Number  of  femsde  teachers  employed 29 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  month $145  00 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  mouth $34  00 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes $18, 176  28 

Present  value  of  school  property §"25,000  00 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  LIMITED. 

In  respect  to  school  accommodations  New  Brunswick  is  behind  her  sifter  cities. 
Were  it  not  that  the  Catholics  have  schools  of  their  own,  we  should  lack  room  for  a 
thousand  children.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  properly  seat  many  that  arc  in  daily  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools. 

ELIZABETH. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 4. 197 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 2,106 

Number  attending  ten  months  or  more 8 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 518 

Number  attending  between  six  and  ei^ht  months 385 

Number  attending  between  four  and  six  months 303 

Number  attending  loss  than  four  months 892 

Average  attendance 1, 074 

Number  of  children  attending  private  schools 1, 200 

Number  attending  no  school 891 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 2 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 24 

Average  jiay  of  male  teachers  i)er  month $146  00 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month $39  00 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes 820,703  03 

Present  value  of  school  property §50,000  00 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  IMPERFECT. 

Although  the  census  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  ago  in  this  city 
gives  but  4,197,  it  is  believed  that  a  correct  enumeration  would  show  nearly  7,000. 
The  appropriations  granted  by  the  city  are  entirely  too  meager,  and  the  school  buildings 
are  not  half  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

CAMDEN  CITY. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age ..'...  5, 291 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 3,188 

Number  attending  ten  months 1, 461 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 359 

Numl)er  attending  between  six  and  ei^ht  months 468 

Number  attending  between  four  and  six  months 454 

Number  attending  less  than  four  months 426 

Average  attendance 2,048 

Number  attending  private  schools 7C0 

Number  attending  no  school 1, 343 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 4 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 42 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  mouth $110  00 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month $36  80 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes $47,  G37  90 

Present  value  of  school  property $120,000  00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEVENS  IXSTITUTE  OF  TECHXOLOOY,  HOBOKEN. 


This  Achool  owes  its  foundation  to  the  munificence  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  StovenS)  esq., 
of  lloboken.  A  sum  of  money  which,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  StevcuR^s 
wifl,  might  be  us  great  in  the  aggregate  as  $650,000,  and  a  lot  of  ground,  (425  by  200 
feet,)  were  left  for  the  foundation  of'*  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  benefit,  tuition, 
and  advaiioemeut  in  learning  of  the  youth  residing  from  time  to  time,  in  future,  within 
t  ho  State  of  Now  Jersey."  A  charter  of  the  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,"  was  obtained  from  the  State  in  1870. 

The  plan  of  instruction  to  bo  pursued  is  such  as  may  bettt  fit  young  men  of  ability 
fur  leadin*::  positions  in  the  departments  of  mechanical  engineering  and  in  the  pursuits 
of  scientilic  investigation. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  occupy  the  period  of  four  years.  The  following 
do  part  men  t8  have  been  organized :  department  of  mathematics,  department  of  mechan- 
ical engineering,  department  of  mechanical  drawing,  department  of  languages,  depart- 
ment of  physics,  department  of  chemistry,  department  of  belles-lettres. 

The  institute  opened  September  20,  1871,  with  the  following  corps  of  professors : 
Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  president ;  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physics ;  Rob- 
ert II.  Thurston,  C.  E.,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering;  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  A. 
llascall,  professor  of  mathematics;  C.  W.  McCord,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mechanical 
drawing ;  Albert  R.  Leeds,  A.  M.,  professor  of  chemistry ;  C.  F.  Kroeh,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  languages ;  Rev.  Edward  Wall,  A.  M.,  professor  of  belles-lettres. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  collegiate  course  of  instruction  there  will  be  a  series  of 
evenin<;  lectures  in  tho  ball  of  the  mstitute,  not  only  open  to  the  students,  but  to  the 
general  pnl)lic  on  the  purchase  of  tickets.  These  lectures  will  be  arranged  in  several 
courses,  continuing  weekly  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and  be  divided 
into  two  classes  of  popular  and  technical. 

STEVENS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Connected  in  management  with  the  Stevens  Institute  is  a  preparatory  school.  This 
is  intended  as  the  primary  or  preparatory  department  of  the  institute,  and  its  graduates 
are  prepared  for  admission  to  the  latter.  It  is  also  intended  that  it  should  afiford  to 
youtli  of  both  sexes  a  sound  general  education,  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  after 
purauit  of  classical  studies  or  of  business  occupations. 

STATE  INDUSTRL/LL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

On  tlie  14th  of  April,  1871,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  senate  and  general  assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  provides  "  That  an  industrial  school  be  established 
in  this  State  for  the  reformation  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years." 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Located  at  Madison,  New  Jersey.  Eleven  graduates  last  session.  A  bequest  of 
$100,000  has  been  left  to  this  institution  **  for  the  i)urpose  of  establishing  a  professor- 
shix)  to  educate  women  for  the  ministry." 

PRINCETON  COLLEGE. 

Organized  1746.  President,  James  McCosh,  D.  D.  Number  of  students  during  the 
past  year,  'M2 ;  graduates,  72.  The  college  has  recently  received  a  donation  of  $120,000 
tor  a  now  library.  It  has  also  received  a  sum  which  is  to  produce  $600  anually,  to  be 
otl'ered  as  prizes  :  $500  for  sophomore  scholarship,  and  $100  for  the  best  junior  orator. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  it  was  resolved  to  secure  an  endowment  of  $50,000  for  the 
cliair  occupied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  who  has  presided  over  the  seminary  for  nearly  fifty 
years. 

19CB 
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IVEW     YORK. 

The  report  of  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  supeiintondent  of  pablio  edacation,  made 
Febmary  1, 1871,  is  Just  received  at  this  office. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE. 

Our  system  of  public  instruction  closed  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  its  existence,  and 
tbt)  third  year  of  its  operation  under  the  free-school  act,  on  tne  30th  day  ef  September, 
1870,  with  a  record  of  better  results  than  it  has  ever  before  produced.  The  schools 
were  in  operation  for  a  period  equal  to  any  preceding  term.  The  aggregate  and  the 
aver:i(;e  attendance  was  greater  absolutely,  and  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in 
any  former  year,  while  in  other  respects  there  was  a  corresponding  improvement.  To 
accoinpliHh  all  this,  11,700  schools  were  maintained,  17,500  teachers  were  employed,  and 
about  ^10,000,000  w^ero  expended.  The  product  of  this  vast  outlay  may  be  described 
by  words  and  figures,  but  it  cannot  be  gathered  into  a  report ;  nor  can  it  be  collected 
into  the  treasury,  like  the  fruits  of  some  other  enterprises,    and    be  seen  and  counted. 

Popular  education  is  a  dispensing  process.    It  operates  upon  the  condition  of  the 

Ecople,  in  developing  their  manifold  interests,  as  the  subtile  energy  of  sunlight  contri- 
ntes  to  produce  the  harvests  of  our  fields.  Its  influence  is  absorbed  and  detained  as 
an  element  of  public  and  of  private  character.  Not  in  this  report,  with  all  it«  det-ailed 
accounting,  but  iu  the  state  of  society,in  the  tone  of  morality  and  intelligence  preva- 
lent in  communities,  will  be  found  the  true  effects  of  the  educational  work,  which  the 
following  statistics  represent. 

Summarif  of  Btaiistica  for  1870. 


I'npulation,  United  States  oensns  of  1870 

Number  of  school  districts 

Kunilierof  teachers  employed  at  ths  same  time  for  twenty- 
ci{;ht  weeks  or  more  in  186&-'69,  and  for  six  months  or  more 
In  J86V65 

Nninbcr  ol'  children  between  five  and  twenty<one  years  of 


ago. 


Avera^rt  number  of  weeks  each  school  was  taught  by  duly 
quail  fled  teachers 

N  umber  of  male  teachers  employed 

NuuibiT  of  female  teachers  employed 

Number  of  children  attending  school 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  times  schools  have  been  visited  by  commission- 
ers   , 


Num1)cr  of  volumes  in  district  libruies. 

Number  of  school-houses,  log 

Number  of  school-houses,  frame 

Numl)er  of  school-houses,  brick 

NumlxT  of  school-houses,  stone 

Total  number  of  school-houses 


BECRIFTS. 

Amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys 

I^>ceeds  of  the  gospel  and  school  lands 

Kaised  by  tax 

Jiaised  by  ratobills 

£ittimate<l  value  of  teachers'  board 

lYom  all  other  sources 


Totals 


EXFEXDmTBSS. 


wases. 


For  teachers* 

For  libraries 

For  school  apparatus 

For  colored  schools 

For  scliool-hoUMCS.  sites,  &c 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses 

Forfeited  iu  hands  of  supervisors 

Amount  on  hand  at  tho  end  of  the  year. 


Totals. 


CiUes. 


666 

4,463 

683»901 

43.2 

419 

4,609 

409, 4n 

102,623 


130,980 


45 
308 

14 
367 


|1, 133, 804  48 

848,738  71 

717  54 

3.782,861  18 


58, 121  76 


5,824.243  67 


3,036,439  98 

14,067  58 

155,275  10 

60, 790  75 

1, 079, 160  61 

729,135  23 


749. 374  36 


5,624,243  67 


Rnral     dis- 
tricts. 


11,372 


13,974 

857,560 

32.8 

6.137 

17,059 

616,970 

292,083 

16,680 

855,717 

127 

9,859 

854 

488 

11,328 


1204, 141  97 

1,602,967  47 

21,832  91 

2,770,132  99 


294,291  05 
157, 300  86 


5,055,667  25 


3, 460, 252  41 

16. 584  24 

23,6^9  86 

0,791  il 

891.418  27 

431,542  55 

365  77 

220,022  34 


5, 050, 667  25 


Totals. 


4.383,759 
12,03d 


17,437 

1,480,761 

35u2 
6,549 
21,668 
1, 026, 447 

484, 705 

16,6£« 

986,697 

127 

9.904 

1,163 

503 

11, 695 


11.337,946  45 

2, 451, 706  18 

22,550  45 

6, 552, 994  17 


294, 291  05 
215. 422  63 


10,874,910  9» 


6, 406. 092  3P 

30.651  88 

178, 965  02 

67.582  56 

1,970,578  88 

1,160,677  78 

365  77 

969.396  7C 


10, 874, 910  92 
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SCHOOL-DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL-rfOUSES,  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS.  ^ 

During  the  year,  twonty-three  commoD-school  districts  have,  nnder  the  general  act, 
consolidated  and  formed  eleven  union  school  districts. 

Tlie  adaptation  of  the  nnion  free-school  act  of  185!)  to  the  educational  interests  of 
villages  and  other  populous  districts  is  generally  well  understood.  It  enables  such 
communities  to  unite  small  districts,  and  form  large  graded  schools  favorable  to  better 
classification  and  greater  efficiency  in  teaching.  It  served,  for  vears,  the  additional 
j>urpo8e  of  making  the  schools  free  \^ithin  the  districts  adopting  that  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  thus  operated  as  a  pioneer  to  the  general  free-school  act  of  1867. 

More  than  ninety  academies,  included  within  the  limits  of  such  districts,  have  l>een 
absorbed  in  the  establishment  of  these  schools.  At  present  the  number  of  graded 
schools,  organized  under  this  and  special  acts,  is  six  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Their 
character  and  influence  have  given  them  a  high  place  in  the  popular  estimation.  But 
this  number  does  not  include  the  many  largo  common  schools  wnich  have  beon-graded 
without  changing  the  district  organization. 

The  ample  facilities  already  furnished  render  it  inexpedient  that  special  acts  should 
be  resorted  to,  except  in  the  cases  of  cities,  or  to  perfect  some  existing  statutes. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  log  school-houses  which  existed  in  1860,  about 
one-half  have  since  been  discarded  for  better  structures,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  jet  remain,  few  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  survive  the  next  decade.  The 
sums  tor  the  last  ten  years  for  *^  school-houses,  out-houses,  sites,  fences,  furniture,  and 
repairs,''  in  the  State,  aggregate  the  enormous  sum  of  $12,425,745  32.  The  condition 
of  the  school-houses  is  well  shown  in  the  following  statement:  Average  value  of 
school-houses  and  sites  in  cities,  $32,646  60 ;  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites 
in  rural  districts,  $744  34. 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  State  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  well  shows,  as  the  8ux)erintendent  remarks,  ''a  Judicious  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  i)rovide  school-houses  adapted  to  the  use,  and  fit  for  the  occupancy 
of  their  children." 

CHILDREN  AKD  ATTENDANCE. 

The  success  of  the  free  over  the  rate-bill  system  is  well  illustrated  in  the  statistics* 
of  the  last  four  years.  The  attendance  in  the  rural  districts  in  1867,  the  last  and  most 
successful  year  of  the  rate-bill  system,  was  for  an  average  term  of  onlv  thirty  weeks 
and  three  days,  while  that  of  each  of  the  three  years  Allowing  was  lor  an  averag^e 
term  of  thirty-two  weeks  and  fimr  days.  The  average  length  of  time  each  pupil 
attended  school  in  the  rural  districts  was  more  than  16  per  cent,  greater  in  1870  than 
in  1867. 

The  average  number  of  pupils,  for  the  whole  State,  in  attendance  each  day  of  the 
entire  term  m  1870,  was  16,284  more  than  that  in  1869,  and  64,748  more  than  that  for 
the  shorter  term  in  1867. 

Including  the  number  reported  in  attendance  upon  private  schools  and  academies, 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  children  in  the  State,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  last  year — a  number  larger  than  the  entire 
population  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  the  cities  was  forty-two  weeks  and  one  day ; 
in  the  whole  State,  thirty-five  weeks  and  one  day. 

TEACHERS. 

The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were 
iisensed: 


CitioR 

Bural  distriots 

Total  for  1870 
Total  for  1869 


By  normal 
schools. 


351 
167 


418 
401 


By  snperin- 
tendeDtof 
pablio  in- 
struotion. 


434 

048 


1,073 
968 


E|p^  local  offi- 
cers. 


Total. 


4,346 
83,381 


86,737 
96,641 


5,031 
S3. 196 

88.817 
88,310 


The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  about  $2,000,000  more  than  in  1866,  which  is 
an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  amount,  and  of  28  per  cent,  upon  the 
average  annual  salaries  of  the  increased  number  of  teachers. 
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FREE-SCnOOL  FUND. 

In  opposition  to  a  proposition  of  the  comptroller  of  New  York  StAte  to  rcdnce  the 
State  general  tax  to  one  and  one-cigbth  mills  and  increase  the  local  tax  for  schools,  Mr. 
Weaver  says :  "  The  law  jprovides  for  a  dystem  of  free  schools.  The  money  to  support 
them  must  be  raised  chieny  by  taxation.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  tax- 
ation for  that  puri>oso  amonnted  to  more  than  $U,000,000,  of  which  less  than  $2,500,000 
was  raised  by  a  general  State  tax.  The  large  balance  was  derived  entirely  fVom  local 
taxes  levied  upon  property  in  cities  and  school  districts.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  schools  will  not  be  less  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Indeed,  the  statistics  published  from  year  to  year  show  that  school  exx)enditures  nave 
been  steadilv  increasing.  The  people  are  building  comfortable  school-houses,  and  are 
supplying  them  with  appropnate  furniture  and  apparatus.  They  are  employing  a 
larger  number  of  teachers,  and  are  learning  that  the  best  policy  is  to  employ  those  who 
are  well  (jnalificd  to  impart  instruction,  even  though  such  a  course  entails  the  pay- 
ment of  higher  wages.  If,  therefore,  the  comptroller's  suggestion  should  be  adopted, 
the  aggregate  taxation  would  not  thereby  be  reduced.  The  only  effect  would  be  to 
shift  a  part  of  the  burden,  and  to  increase  local  taxation  in  proportion  as  the  general 
tax  should  be  diminished. 

*^  Education  is  a  matter  of  State  concern.  The  pcpalar  sense  has  recognized  it  as 
Such,  and  that  conviction  is  the  basis  of  all  goyemmental  regulations  upon  the  suliject. 
Unless  this  be  true,  very  much  of  our  legislation  in  post  years  is  unjustifiable,  and  all 
appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  support  of  schools  are  indefensible.  The 
pecuniary  burden  of  supporting  our  system  of  public  instruction  should,  therefore,  bo 
fairlv  distributed.  Those  who  have  given  special  consideration  to  this  subject  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  the  most  equitoble  tax  which  can  be  levied  for  such  a  purpose, 
except  for  building  and  other  local  accommodations,  is  one  that  bears  equallv  upon 
taxable  property  m  every  part  of  the  State.  For  many  years  every  person  who  has 
officiateu  as  superintendent  of  common  schools,  or  superintendent  of  pnblio  instruc- 
tion in  this  State,  has  nrged  nj[>on  the  legislature  the  advantageousness  and  justice  of 
making,  continuing,  or  enlarging  the  general  tax  for  educational  purposes.  The  views 
of  Superintendents  Morgan,  Randall,  Leavenworth,  Van  Dyke,  and  Kice,  expressed  in 
their  official  reports,  agree  upon  this  subject ;  and  the  latt«r,  in  my  opinion,  stated  the 
correct  doctrine,  when  he  said,  in  his  special  report  submitted  to  the  legislature  in 
1867 :  *  Tlie  practice  of  raising  any  part  of  the  mone^  for  the  schools  by  local  taxation 
can  l>e  supported  only  upon  the  assumption  that,  if  cities  and  districts  are  compelled 
thus  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  money,  they  will  be  more  economical  in  its  expenditure.' 
And  ho  adds«  *  As  the  State  requires  a  school  to  be  kept  twenty-eight  weeks  in  each 
year  in  each  district,  it  is  Just  and  equitable  to  raise  a  general  tax  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  for  that  term.' 

*^  That  large  local  taxation  for  educational  purposes  is  inequitable  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  tlie  resources  of  different  counties.  The  county  of  New  York  can  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  maintaining  free  schools  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  weeks  in  each  year,  by  a  tax  which  would  not  exceed  three  mills  upon 
the  dollar ;  while,  in  Warren  County,  a  compliance  with  the  same  requirements  involves 
a  rat43  of  taxation  more  than  twice  as  heavy.  Inequalities  as  marked  will  be  dis- 
covere<l  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  other  counties. 

*'Au  examination  of  successive  reports  from  this  department,  and  of  other  legislative 
documents,  discloses  a  design  that  the  tax  of  one  and  one-fourth  mill  should  yield  an 
increased  revenue  from  year  to  year.  If  it  hod  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  liavo  a  limited  sum  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  schools,  some  restriction 
would  doubtless  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Jaw.  Between  the  years  1851  and  1856, 
the  State  appropriations  were  limited  to  the  sum  of  $800,000  annually.  But  that  plan 
did  not  work  satisfactorily,  and,  in  the  year  last  named,  the  legislature,  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  repeated  recommendation  of  Superintendents  Randall,  Leaven- 
worth, and  Rice,  enacted  a  law  whereby,  instead  of  the  appropriation  of  $800,000,  a 
general  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  was  pro- 
vided, in  order  that  the  appropriations  trom  the  State  might  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  school  system.  Probably  no  tax  levied  for  State  purposes  excites  so  little  oppo- 
sition as  that  lor  the  support  of  schools.  Partisan  cliunor,  though  frequently  raised 
against  other  taxes  that  are  legitimate  and  proper,  has  never  assailea  this.  It  h^s 
been  repeatedly  increased  without  producing  dissatisfiaction  or  unfavorable  comment.*, 

THB  EXPENDITURE  OF  SCnOOL-HONBYS. 

Since  1850  to  the  present  dato,  a  period  of  twenty-one  vears,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
expended  nearly  $100,000,000  on  her  public  educational  system.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture has  increased  from  $1,607,684  a5  in  1850,  to  $10,209,712  09  in  1870,  not  including 
approi>riations  made  to  orphan  asylums  and  other  public  charities,  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  given.    The  following  aro  the  items  of  expenditure  for  1870 : 
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For  tlio  wages  of  common-school  teachers $6|510, 164  32 

For  district  libraries , 30,917  05 

For  school  apparatus 179,156  9*.! 

For  colored  schools 67, 582  56 

For  buildicgs,  sites,  famiture,  repairs,  &c 1,982,547  29 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  common  schools 1, 164, 142  67 

State  appropriation  for  support  of  academies 44, 646  79 

State  appropriation  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies 15,  H45  00 

For  teachers' institutes. 16,171  10 

For  normal  schools 1*28,723  59 

For  Cornell  University 25,000  00 

For  Indian  schools 6,837  98 

For  department  of  public  instmction 19,127  09 

For  regents  of  the  university 6,349  72 

For  printing  registers  for  school-districts 13,000  CO 

Total 10,209,712  09 

Correspondmg  total  for  1869 10,107,289  35 

Increase 102, 422  74 


DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

Notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  $55,000  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  district  libraries 
in  New  York  State,  the  number  of  books  rapidly  decreases,  from  the  general  lack  of  pub- 
lic interest  in  their  use  or  preservation.  The  diminution  in  the  reported  number  of  vol- 
umes last  year  was  39,433.  The  cause  of  this  rapid  .decline  is  attributed  to  the  legisla- 
tive enactment  which  permits  districts,  on  certain  conditions,  sometimes  complied 
with  but  more  generally  disregarded,  to  use  the  money  fot  apparatus  and  teachers' 
wages.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  since  1853,  although  $935,000  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  districts  for  libraries,  the  number  of  books  in  the  school  libraries  has  decreased 
600,000.  The  system  should  be  so  regulated  by  law,  says  the  superintendent,  "  that  it 
will  be  impracticable  for  districts  to  gain  possession  or  control  oi  the  money  except  to 
pay  for  books." 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Within  the  calendar  year  1870,  institutes  were  held,  as  provided  by  the  statutes,  in 
fifty-six  counties  of  the  State.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  in  session  two  weeks,  and  in  every 
case  they  were  organized  for  the  whole  county.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  and  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  10,397 ;  3,404  were 
males,  and  6,993  females. 

The  average  attendance  at  each  institute  was  also  larger  than  ever  before  ;  and  the 
average  attendance  for  each  county  was  lar^r  than  in  any  preceding  year,  except 
1863,  when  fifty-five  institutes  were  held  in  only  forty-seven  counties,  and  in  several  of 
them  a  double  registration  occurred. 

More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  employed  as  teachers  for  the  full  legal 
term  in  the  counties  where  institntes  were  held,  attended  them.  This  demonstrates 
their  peculiar  adaptation  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  teachers  throughout  the  Stotc,  and 
a  ready  disposition  to  appropriate  the  benefits  they  are  designed  to  bestow. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Seven  reservations  for  Indians  in  the  State  receive  appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
$12,319  34. 

Since  the  year  1856,  this  department  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing 
instruction  tor  the  Indian  children  living  upon  reservations  within  the  borders  of  this 
State.  In  all  the  years  since  that  time,  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the 
legislature  to  promote  education  and  civilization  among  this  people.  By  the  reports  of 
tlie  several  local  superintendents  of  Indian  schools,  and  by  personal  observations  made 
upon  the  occasion  of  official  visits  to  the  reservations,  I  am  convinced  that  the  bounty 
ot  the  State  has  not  been  expended  in  vain.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
educational  facilities  afforded  by  the  government,  as  being  much  better  than  it  was 
before  schools  were  established  among  them. 

The  first  report  upon  Indian  schools  was  made  in  1857,  and,  at  that  time,  the  number 
of  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  living  upon  the 
several  reservations,  was  stated  as  1,658,  of  whom  but  a  small  proportion  were  attend- 
ing school.  The  whole  number  between  five  and  twenty-one,  reported  in  1870,  was 
1,785,  of  whom  957  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  549.    Twenty -six  schools,  the  same  number  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
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were  in  operation,  and  the  avorap^e  length  of  terms  was  a  little  over   32  weeks.    The 
expense  of  maintaining  them  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  previous  year. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Says  Superintendent  Weaver :  "  The  only  sure  reliance  for  an  adequate  and  perma- 
nent supply  of  comnetent  teachers,  is  prolimiuary  training.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact,  normal  schools  nave  been  established.  It  is  their  provmce  to  impart  professional 
skill,  iu  counectiou  with  instruction  in  the  several  brunches  of  study,  by  practice  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  For  this  purpose  departmcut^  of  different  grades  are  associated 
with  each  of  these  schools,  iu  which  pupil-teachers  are  drilled  under  the  6u]>ervisioa 
of  competent  critics. 

''Already  six  of  the  normal  schools  authorized  by  the  State  have  been  opened.  Build- 
ings have  beeu  erected  for  two  others,  and  for  one  of  them  all  needful  apparatus  and 
appliances  have  beeu  provided.  The  attendance  in  1360  was  331 ;  iu  1865,  358 ;  aud  iu 
1870,  1,921. 

"  No  iuformatiou  has  been  received  by  the  department  of  any  movement  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  uoniial  school -building  at  Plattsburgh,  in  accordauce  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1860. 

"  The  legislature  of  1870  *  authorized  the  normal  school  commission  in  their  discre- 
tion to  aecept  the  proposals,  which  may  be  made  to  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  186G,  for  the  location  of  a  uormid  and  training  school  in  the  village  of  Nyack, 
county  of  Kockland.'  At  a  meeting  of  the  commission  held  September  7,  1870,  it 
was  resolved  to  bo  incxpedieut  to  establish  any  more  uormal  schools  until  those  already 
authorized  shall  be  in  full  operation. 

"  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  moneys  collected 
by  local  ofiUcers,  for  tuition  of  pupils  iu  academical  and  primary  departments,  have 
been  applied  to  the  support  of  the  resjiective  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALBANY. 

''  The  whole  number  of  normal  students  in  attendance  for  any  portion  of  the  school 
vear  was  467,  of  whom  68  received  diplomas  as  graduates  of  the  institutiou.  While  it 
IS  no  longer  patronized  because  it  is  the  only  normal  school  in  the  Stat«,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  other  schools,  recently  opened,  has  not  diminished  the  attendance.  This  is 
strong  evidence  that  its  continued  prosperity  does  not  depend  apou  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances, but  is  based  upou  recognized  merit.  The  whole  number  of  graduates, 
since  it  was  established  in  1844,  is  1,777.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library, 
aud  increased  iacilities  have  been  provided,  in  the  laboratory,  for  practical  work  by  stu- 
dents. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  OSWEGO. 

''Although  this  school  has  beeu  in  operation  but  seven  years,  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates is  already  369.  The  total  attendance  of  normal  students  the  past  year  was  399, 
aud  the  number  of  graduates  57.  The  school  continues  to  maintain  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  it  has  justly  won. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BROCEPORT. 

"A  special  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made,  in  1870,  to  provide  additional- apparatus 
for  this  school,  aud  to  grade  and  fence  the  grounds.  The  contemplated  improvements 
have  been  made.  The  aggregate  attendance  of  normal  students  was  254,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  17.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number,  and  an  increase  over  that  of  any  former  year.  The  character  of  the 
iustructiou,  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  school,  has  heen  well  sustained. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  FREDONIA. 

"  The  special  authority  conferred  upon  the  superintendent  by  the  legislature  in  the 
management  of  this  school,  I  have  thus  far  continued  to  exercise.  The  unanimous  and 
conlial  support  which,  at  the  outset,  was  given  by  the  people  of  Fredonia  to  the  insti- 
tutiou, iinder  the  present  management,  has  not  wavered.  The  confidence  of  the  people 
generally,  in  the  character  and  ability  of  the  instructors,  is  evinced  by  the  large  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  several  departments  the  first  year  of  its  reorganization.  One 
huudi'cd  aud  fifty-one  normal  students  were  in  attendance,  fifteen  of  whom  graduated. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  CORTLAND. 

"  The  aggregate  attendance  of  normal  students,  for  the  year,  amonnted  to  322,  of 
whom  ten  completed  the  prescribed  course  and  received  diplomas  as  graduates.  The 
school  dcsexvedly  enjoys  a  general  popularity. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  POTSDAM. 

**  Tho  attendance  of  normal  students  at  this  school,  which  has  been  in  operation  but 
little  more  than  a  year,  was  most  encouraging,  and  amounted  in  tlie  aggregate  to  S28. 
Its  advantages  are  highly  appreciated  and  eagerly  sought,  particulaily  by  teachers 
from  the  northern  couuties  of  tho  State. 

"Authority  was  given  by  the  legislature  of  1869  to  use  any  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  school,  nnexpendeu  at  the  close  of  that  year,  for  the  purchase  of  phi- 
losophical and  illustrative  apparatus.  Of  tho  balance  remaining,  |2,196  09  was  used 
for  this  purpose,  though  not  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  financial  statement  of  tho 
fiscal  year  embraced  in  this  report.  The  apparatus  has  been  selected  with  great  care, 
and  will  prove  a  viJuable  accession  to  the  school. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BUFFALO. 

"Tlie  building  for  the  normal  and  training  school  at  Bnfialohas  been  completed  and 
furnished.  It  was  accepted,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  the  normal  school  commission, 
on  tho  7th  day  of  September,  1870,  aud  is  well  adapted  to  its  purposes/' 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  GEXESEO. 

The  local  commissioners  rci)ort  that  the  building  for  the  Wadsworth  Normal  and 
Training  School,  at  Geneseo,  has  been  completed  and  fully  furnished.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  sum  of  $45,000  was  contributed  by  the  town,  and  $15,000  by  the  village  of 
Ueneseo.  With  $6,000  received  through  another  legislative  act,  the  aggregate 
resonrces  available  for  building  amounted  to  about  $70,000. 

A  PROJECT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NORMAL  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT, 

in  connection  with  the  normal  school  at  Buffalo,  is  entertained  by  the  local  board.  No 
definite  plan  of  organization  has  yet  been  digested.  The  general  proposition  is  to  i)ro- 
vide  a  department  in  which  those  who  are  suitably  prepared,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  tuition,  may  prosecute  a  course  of  advanced  study  similar  to  that  pursued  in  our 
colleges,  except  that  it  is  to  embrace  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  be  conducted  throughout  on  normal  principles.  It  is  to  be  under  tho  sanio 
general  management  as  the  regular  normal  school,  but  is  not  to  trench  upon  tho 
proper  work  or  resources  of  that  institution,  and  is  to  be  maintained  without  expense 
to  the  State. 

If  this  was  a  proposition  to  establish  another  college  like  those  already  in  existence, 
or  to  divert  any  of  the  normal  schools  iVom  their  primary  and  most  important  work  of 
fitting  teachers  for  our  elementary  public  schools,  it  should  not  be  encouraged.  But 
it  contemplates  neither  of  these  results,  while  it  promises  valuable  advantages  with 
sufficient  certainty  t-o  justify  the  experiment. 

There  is  not  a  college  in  the  State,  nor,  perha]>s,  in  the  lyhole  country,  organized 
and  conducted  upon  such  a  basis,  although  the  need  of  special  provision  in  colleges 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  is  recognized,  and  its  relative  importance  has 
often  been  admitted  by  men  prominent  in  tue  management  of  those  institutions. 
Many  of  the  graduates  engage  as  instructors  in  academies  and  public  high  schools. 
Though  ambitions  to  take  high  rank  as  teachers,  and  though  possessing  the  necessary 
scholastic  acquirements,  they  are  undisciplined  for  their  work,  and  either  achieve  suc- 
cess by  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  expense  of  their  schools,  or  more  commonly 
abandon  a  vocation  which  constantly  presents  difficulties  they  are  unprepared  to  sur- 
mount. Some  college  graduates  have  sought  the  requisite  discipline  in  tho  normal 
schools,  but  it  cannot  be  expcicted  that  many  will,  for  this  purpose,  expend  the  time 
and  means  necessary  for  a  supplementary  course. 

To  extend  the  curriculum  of  study  in  our  normal  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  a  collegiate 
course  for  the  benefit  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  students  who  would  com- 
plete it,  would  bo  quite  certain  to  impair  their  general  usefulness.  But  it  seems  prob- 
able that  a  normal  college,  conducted  as  proposed,  and  for  admission  to  which  a  high 
grade  of  qualification  shall  be  required,  might  be  successfully  maintained. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

The  eighty-fourth  anniial  report  of  the  regents  of  tho  university  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  year  1870,  Hon.  John  V.  L.  Fruyn,  chancellor,  and  Hon.  S.  B.  Wool- 
worth,  secretary,  contains  the  following  information : 

The  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  and  which  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  in  relation  to  their  property  and  system  of  instruction  are  (1) 
literary  colleges,  (2)  medical,  colleges,  aud  (3)  ac^emies.    The  academies  of  the  State 
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consist  of  two  classes — ^those  incoiporaied  by  the  regents  and  snl^ect  to  Tisitation  by 
them,  and  high  schools  or  free  academies,  which  are  a  part  of  the  uree-school  system  of 
the  State. 

The  volume  is  quite  Toluminous,  consisting  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  and  con- 
tains a  largo  amount  of  interesting  matter  to  which  it  is  not  i>08sible  even  to  allude 
in  the  present  sketch  for  want  of  space. 

LITERARY  COLLEQES. 

Number  of  literary  colleges 22 

Number  of  professors  in  literary  colleges 240 

Number  of  tutors  or  teiichers (53 

Number  of  students,  not  including  medical 3,207 

Number  of  graduates  in  1870 401 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $3,402,528  97 

Value  of  otlior  college  property $7,716,834  35 

Rec43ipt« $1,001,404  10 

Expeudit^-j-es $901,944  52 

Debts 1389,940  38 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Number  of  medical  colleges  which  report  to  regent 32 

Number  of  medical  colleges  which  do  not  rex>ort  to  regents 4 

Number  of  professors 80 

Number  of  demonstrators  and  lecturers 23 

Number  of  students 1,000 

Number  of  graduates 298 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $114,000  00 

Amount  of  matriculation  fees  received $1,460  00 

Amount  of  graduation  fees  received $2,380  00 

ACADEMIES. 

Number  of  academies  subject  to  visitation  by  regents 144 

Free  or  unincorporated  academies 82 

Whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  in  academics 30, 000 

Males,  3,808;  females,  4,337. 

Number  jmrsuing  classical  or  higher  English  studies 7, 456 

Amount  apportioned  to  academies  from  income  of  literature  fund $40, 000  00 

Total  value  of  academic  property,  in  library,  apparatus,  &o $4,343,579  00 

Total  receipts  by  academies  during  the  year $1, 504, 475  00 

Total  expenditures .-.  $971,141  26 

Total  number  of  teachers — male  443,  female  618. 1, 061 

Number  of  pupils  instructed  free  of  charge 1, 494 

Number  kuown  to  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 651 

Income  from  tuition  fees $387,283  00 

Expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries $516, 985  00 

RESOURCES  OF  ACADEMIES. 

The  excess  of  salary  over  tuition  fees,  of  $129,702,  has  been  increased  in  comparison 
with  former  years  by  the  operation  of  the  free-school  law,  as  applied  to  the  academical 
departments  of  union  schools.  It  was  supplied  fi*om  the  apportionment  of  the  literary 
fund,  from  j)roductive  endowments,  and  from  taxes  raised  for  the  support  of  union 
schools  subiect  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents.  Up  to  the  14th  day  of  January,  1871, 
iucluBive,  the  sum  of  $110,382  92  has  been  granted  to  academies  by  the  regents,  an 
e(iual  amount  having  been  raised  b^  the  academies,  making  a  total  of  $220,765  84. 
Academies  are  required  to  account  strictly  for  the  expenditures  of  moneys  received  by 


the  regents. 


DIMINUTION  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  ACADEMIES. 


The  largest  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  past  eleven  vears  was  in  1861,  and  the 
smallest  in  1870.  It  was  reauced  in  1862  and  1863,  probably  owing  to  the  war,  but 
was  increased  to  nearly  its  former  standard  until  1867,  when  the  law  was  passed  which 
changed  the  support  of  the  common  schools  fh)m  rate-bill  to  tax,  since  which  time  the 
diminution  in  attendance  ni>on  academies  has  been  constant  and  increasing. 

teachers'  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES. 

During  the  year,  instruction  was  given  free  of  charge  to  1,494  scholars  in  the  theory 
and  ])ractice  of  common-school  teacning  by  eighty-seven  academies  ap]K)inted  by  the 
regents  for  this  purpose.        The  number  of  scholars  in  any  academy  lor  which  such 
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i  net  mot  ion  ia  provided  is  limited  by  statnto  to  twenty  each  year,  and  the  snm  allowed 
by  the  State  for  such  instruction  is  fixed  at  ten  dollars  for  each  full-term  scholar. 

COLUMBU  COLLEGE* 

ATTEND  AXCE. 

Tbo  total  numbor  of  students  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  college  and  it 
branches  during  the  present  academic  year  has  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  Hfty- 
live.  Of  these  there  nave  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  college  proper; 
ninety-two  in  the  school  of  mines;  two  hundred  and  forty-tliree  in  the  school  of  law; 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  the  school  of  medicine.  It  may  be  remarked 
as  something  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  college,  that,  during  the  past  year  no  under- 
graduate student  has  withdrawn  fiom  the  college,  or  has  become  otherwise  discouteuted 
with  it. 

The  condition  of  the  school  of  law  continues  to  bo  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying. 
With  each  succeeding  year  the  number  of  students  steadily  increases;  and  in  tive years 
the  total  attoudn^uoe  has  beeu  nearly  doubled.  The  entire  number  of  graduates  is  now 
very  nearly  six  hundred. 

The  numbers  in  attendance  upon  the  school  of  mines  have  been  also  somewhat  greatei 
during  the  past  year  than  in  the  year  preceding  it.  In  this  school,  instruction  iu  civf 
cnKiueering  has  been  commenced,  and  a  number  of  the  regular  students  have  selected 
this  coui-se  of  study.  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collectious  in 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  The  mineralogical  cabinet  contains  some  ten  thousand 
specimens  arranged  in  cases  and  labeled ;  besides  two  thousand  which  are  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  to  which  they  have  unrestricted  access. 

The  special  library  of  the  school  now  contains  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  and 
the  reading-room  is  furnished  with  all  the  important  scientific  periodicals  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe,  nearly  eighty  in  number. 

DR.  TORREY^S  BOTANICAL  COLLECTION. 

The  number  of  specimens  in  the  immense  botanical  collection  gathered  by  Dr.  Tor- 
rey  in  the  course  of  a  life  unremittingly  devoted  to  his  favorite  science,  and  presented 
to  the  college,  exceeds  probably  at  present  fifty  thousand.  The  degree  to  which  our 
collection  has  become  a  standard  of  reference  among  American  botanists  was  men- 
tioned iu  the  last  annual  report  of  the  president.  It  is  gratifying  now  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  evidence  of  this  fact  becomes  more  decided  every  year.  Botanists  are 
continually  resorting  to  the  herbarium,  especially  those  who  are  occupied  with  the 
scientiiic  uses  of  plant^i,  in  order  to  make  their  verifications  or  comparisons ;  and  the 
largest  facilities  are  aiibrded  them  for  conducting  their  investigations.  The  resident 
bot:mists  of  New  York  and  the  vicinity  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  meet  the  herbarium 
periodically,  to  interchange  views,  and  to  impart  and  to  receive  information  in  regard 
to  the  department  of  natural  history  in  which  they  are  especially  interested.  The  her- 
barium (»f  Columbia  College  rei)resents  the  work  of  neaily  forty  years  of  the  life  of  its 
collection. 

It  is  stated  that  throughout  the  country  the  members  of  undergraduate  students  in 
all  the  colleges  is  less  at  the  present  time,  in  proi>ortion  to  the  entke  x)opulatiou,  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

THE  CURRICULUM  OF  COLLEGES  AS  AFFECTING  ATTENDANCE. 

l*he  fact  that  the  college  course  of  study  is  losing  favor  among  the  people  is  due,  it 
is  believed,  to  the  demand  for  a  more  enlarged  curriculum,  that  education  should  be 
so  varied  as  to  suit  the  varying  capacities  and  necessities  of  individuals,  and  that  in 
place  of  limited  and  necessarily  superficial  attainment  in  many  things,  there  shall  be 
thoroughness,  or  at  least  the  opportunity  for  thoroughness,  in  a  smaller  numlicr.  The 
throng  which  has  filled  the  halls  of  Cornell  University  from  the  first  day  of  their 
opening  has  been  gathered  mainly  by  the  opportunity  thus  oflfered.  About  eighteen 
months  since,  the  elective  system  was  introduced  into  Columbia  College  to  a  limited 
extent  and  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year.  The  results  of  the 
first  experiment  were  so  satisfactory  as  to  induce  the  committee  on  the  statutes  to 
authorize  its  further  extension.  The  diligence  of  the  class  throughout  the  whole  year 
has  been  to  a  ver^  marked  degree  satis&ctory.  The  officers  have  notice<l  a  greater 
manifestation  of  mterest  in  the  subjects  studied  than  has  been  observed  iu  former 
years,  and  they  agree,  it  is  believed^  in  ascribing  this  result  to  the  fact  that  the  studies 
ore  voluntarily  chosen. 

The  president  recommends  that  the  study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which 

*  Taken  firom  the  pabllobed  report  ot  the  colloge  for  187L 
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has  hitherto  been  compulsorv  aud  confined  to  thclaftt  year  oft.be  academic  coursfs  sboald 
be  eitber  transferred  td  tbe  fresbman  year  or  rendered  elective.  It  is  designed  to  accom- 
pany tbisstndy  b^  instmction  upon  Cnristian  antiquities  and  Cbristian  art,  or  tbo  influ- 
ence of  Cbristianity  upon  tbe  fine  arts,  whicb,  it  is  tbougbt,  would  result  in  making  tbo 
study  of  tbe  Eridences  more  attractive.  Tbe  president  believes  tbat  if  tbe  study  were 
made  elective,  the  larger  number  of  students  would  cbooso  it ;  and  to  tbose  wlu)  would 
not,  experience  seems  to  sbow  tbat  it  would  be  of  little  jirofit  if  tbey  sbould  be  com- 
polleil  to  give  it  tbeir  attention.  Instruction  in  German  is  pursued  as  a  volunteer 
study,  and  the  classes  vary  considerably  in  numbers  from  year  to  year. 

PKIZE  8CH0LAJISIIIPS  XSD  PRIZE  FELLOWSHIPS. 

A  system  of  endowing  prize  scholarship  and  fellowship  has  been  commenced 
tbe  iircsent  year  by  tbo  ost-ablishment  of  twelve  scholarships  of  tbe  annual  value  ol 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  to  be  awarded  to  tbe  students  of  tbe  several  c1a8S(*,s  who 
shall,  np<m  competitive  examination,  be  found  to  exhibit  tbo  highest  attainments  in 
tbe  Kovcral  branches  of  studv  which  tbe  classes  have  been  pursuing.  Two  fellowships 
of  tbe  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  one  to  be  conferred  for  excellence  in 
the  scientific  studies  of  tbe  senior  year,  such  as  chemistry,  geolo^,  astronomy,  calculus, 
and  physics ;  and  tbe  other,  for  excellence  in  the  literary  studies,  as  Greek,  I^atiii,  and 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  with  additional  studies  to  be  prescribed  in  advance 
by  the  boaitl  of  the  college.  The  object  of  this  system,  which  has  been  adonted  in 
Princeton  and  llarvanl,  aud  which  for  a  long  period  of  time  has  existed  in  tuo  cele- 
brated universities  of  England,  is,  to  encourage  students  to  devote  themselves  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits  for  some  years  after  graduation. 

Union  College. — Located  at  Schenectady,  embraces  a  classical  and  scientific  course. 

Number  of  professors  and  teachers 15 

Number  of  under-grad nates — seniors,  29 ;  Juniors,  26 ;  sophomores,  25 ;  fresh- 
men, 22  j  students  in  engineering,  12 114 

Number  oi  graduates,  (18GD) 26 

Receipts  for  tbe  year $.'^2,726  51 

Expenditures t:J6,773  58 

This  college  presents  extraordinary  advantages  in  the  number  of  ordinary  scholar- 
ships, prize  scholarships,  medals,  and  prizes.  The  income  of  $50,000  is  devoted  to  tbe 
aHsistaiire  of  indigent  young  men.    Tbe  number  assisted  tbe  i^ast  year  was  87. 

Hamilton  College, — LocattMl  at  Clinton,  Oneida  County. 

NunilM»r  of  professors  and  teachers 11 

Nnm1>er  of  students— in  law,  6;  seniors,  36;  Juniors,  36;  sophomores,  36; 

freshmen,  42 166 

Number  of  graduates,  (1870) 42 

W Iiole  number  of  graduates 1 ,  239 

KeceiptM $23,431  10 

Exi)eiiditures $27,800  72 

The  interest  of  the  Baldwin  fund  of  $12,000  is  distributed  to  needy  students  of  Chris- 
tian eliaracter  and  good  scholarship.  Students  who  are  studying  for  the  ministry  may 
receive  aid  of  from  $100  to  $130  j>er  year. 

CnirtrHity  of  the  City  of  Xew  i  ork.^^ontAins  departments  of  science  and  letters,  pro- 
fessional schools  of  art,  civil  engineering  and  architecture,  analytical  and  practical 
chemistry  of  law,  and  of  medicine. 

NumlMT  of  professors  and  teachers  in  literary,  scientific,  and  law  schools..  20 

Total  uuml>er  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  medical  school 16 

Total  uuiuUt  of  students  in  litenir}',  scientific,  and  law  schools 170 

Total  nuiijl>er  of  students  in  medical  college 251 

Total  nuiulM^r  of  graduates  in  medical  college 31 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $300,000  00 

Value  of  other  college  proiHjrty $20d,765  00 

Total  n^venue  of  the  luiiversity $31,752  84 

Exi)eijditures $30,715  70 

Students,  upon  entering,  have  the  option  of  entering  the  literary  or  tbe  scientifio 
department,  or  may  take  selected  studies  in  both.    No  tuition  fees  are  charged. 
I'assar  College — Pougbkeeiwie,  Dutchess  County. 

NudiImt  of  ])rofessors  and  teachers 20 

Number  of  students,  (under-graduates) 213 

^Vho^.•  number  of  college  students 389 

Whole  iiumlM'r  of  graduates 33 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $440, 308  48 
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Value  of  other  college  property $139,659  14 

Revenue $159,506  17 

Expenditures $147,600  13 

Cost  of  tuition  in  the  regular  course  is  about  $100  per  year;  cost  including  board  and 
washing,  about  $300  per  year.  The  studies  of  the  junior  and  senior  year  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  elective.  The  maximum  age  of  nnder-graduates,  30  years ;  minimum  age, 
15 ;  average  age  of  graduates,  20^. 

CORNELL  UXIYBRSmr. 

The  Cornell  University,  it  is  remarked,  is  realizing  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 
While  it  equals  in  its  range  of  instruction  and  the  number  of  its  students  the  long-estab- 
lished and  largest  colleges  of  the  country,  it  has  not  acquired  its  strength  by  weaken- 
ing others,  but  has  made  a  large  positive  addition  to  the  educational  force  of  the  State. 

SUMMARr  OF  STATISTICS  OF  CORNELL  UNIYERSITY. 

Number  of  professors  and  teachers 37 

Number  of  students 609 

Number  of  graduates : 24 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $306,770  00 

Value  of  other  college  property $1,286,954  90 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  it  is  provided  that  one  student  each  year  may  be  ap- 
pointed from  each  assembly  district  in  the  State,  who  shall  bo  entitled  to  {i^atuitous 
instruction.  There  is  provision  for  the  payment  of  students  for  labor  performed  on 
the  university  premises,  by  which  young  men  having  some  trade,  as  carpenter,  mason, 
machinist,  or  painter,  have,  in  many  cases  mainly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  sup- 
ported themselves  while  carrying  on  their  studies.  The  shops,  which  are  ultimately 
to  form  a  part  of  the  College  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  are  not  yet  ready,  but  are  exx>ected 
to  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1871,  which  will  furnish  employment 
to  mechanics.  It  is  hoped  that  some  simple  remunerative  manufacture  may  be  intro- 
duced which  will  aid  in  supporting  students,  but  at  present  young  men  are  not  advised 
«o  come  relying  entirely  upon  unskilled  labor  for  support. 

NON-RESIDENT  PROFESSORS  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  special  feature  of  this  institution,  wherein  it  differs  frx)m  other  colleges,  is  that  of 
non-resident  professorships.  The  duties  of  these  professors  are  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lecturer  at  stated  seasons  on  subjects  to  which  they  have  devoted  special  attention. 
The  following  distinguished  names  are  given  as  non-resident  professors:  Louis 
Agassiz,  LL.D.,  natural  history ;  George  William  Curtis,  LL.D.,  recent  literature ; 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  constitutional  law ;  John  Stanton  Gould,  mechanics  applied  to 
agriculture;  James  Russell  Lowell,  M.  A.,  English  literature;  Goldwiu  Smith,  LL.D., 
iSiglish  history ;  and  Bayard  Taylor,  M.  A.,  German  literature. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  reference  to  study,  there  are  three  general  classes  of  students,  namely,  those  who 
pursue  one  of  the  three  general  courses^  those  who  are  in  one  of  the  seven  special 
courses,  and  those  in  optional  or  elective  studies.  The  three  general  courses  are  classi- 
cal, ])hilosophical,  and  scientific;  the  seven  special  courses  embrace  agriculture, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  engineering,  history,  and  political  science,  mechanic  arts, 
military  science,  and  natural  histoiy ;  elective  or  optional  students  are  not  considered 
as  candidates  for  any  degree  or  diploma,  though  they  may,  by  pursuing  a  course 
equivalent  to  one  of  the  general  courses,  take  the  same  degree  as  though  they  had 

Eursued  that  course  regularly.    It  is  the  desi^  to  make  the  university,  as  far  as  possi- 
le,  in  the  words  of  the  founder,  "  an  institution  where  any  person  can  iiud  instruction 
in  any  study." 

In  addition  to  the  items  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  StatCj  the  Cornell  University  Register,  which  is  published  a  few  months  later, 
furnishes  the  following.  The  Register  is  the  official  organ  of  the  university ;  it  is  ppb- 
lished  and  printed  annually  by  the  university,  the  type  being  set  by  the  students  in 
the  composing-room  of  the  institution. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

From  the  22d  annual  register  of  the  college. 

Summary  of  statistica. 

Number  of  professors  and  teachers 29 

Number  of  students 378 
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Number  of  erodnateft,  (1370) 30 

Value  of  college  liuildingB  and  gronnilB (150,000  00 

Vulue  of  otliur  college  propeKy Jiai.OOO  00 

Hevcntio $148,055  80 

Eipeiidi'ures J120,lll  57 

Tbi9  college  was  originally  eatitled  tbe  Free  Academy,  was  established  in  1948  by 
tbe  boanl  of  education  uf  tbe  city  nf  Kew  York,  aoil,  iu  1806,  on  tbo  recuniuiendalioa 
uf  llie  board,  tbe  legislature  of  tbe  State  cbauf^  the  name  to  tbe  CoUege  of  New  York, 
aud  conferred  upon  it  all  the  puwers  and  privilcKea  of  the  college.  No  etadont  can 
be  aduiittcd  into  tbe  college  nnleai  lie  reBides  in  tbe  city,  bas  attended  tbe  common 
acbools  in  tbe  city' twelve  months,  aud  ^aaaes  a  good  examination  in  the  common 
English  liraucbee.  Tbe  graduates  of  the  institution  have  formed  themBelves  into  an 
association,  and  bold  regular  annual  meetings  in  tbe  college  building.  In  1S!>7  tbe 
association  eetabliahod  a  fuud  for  tbe  purpose  of  assisting  needy  students. 

Complete  statistics  of  tbe  remaining  colleges  embraced  in  tbe  report  of  tbe  regents 
tfiU  be  found  in  table  No.  3. 

UNivERsmr  c 


meeting  of  officers  of  colleges  and  academies  shotfld  be  beld  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  to  bo  designated  oa  the  "  University  Convocation  "  of  the  State  of  Kew  Y'ork. 
The  seventh  aunifenary  of  the  convocation  was  held  AuKust  2,  3,  and  4,  ISTO,  at  the 
assembly  cbaml>er,  in  the  capitoL  Papers,  by  eminent  edncntors,  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed, resolutions  nere  passed,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  mode.  Tbe  paper  of 
lent  Aide n,  entitled  "T,Actnreji  AndTnxt-bnolriL"traToriHetAanBiiiniateddiHc»sHlnn. 

leDort  of  tbe  lee 

full. 


Hon.  Henry  Eiddle,  city  superintendent,  in  making  bis  report  for  tbe  year  ending 
December  31,  IHTO,  remarks  that  until  tbe  last  seven  months  lie  beld  only  a  subordinate 
position  in  tbe  superintendence  of  schools.  The  field  over  which  hisreeponsibledntiea 
extend  is  shown  iu  the  following  table : 
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If to  this  average  attendance  is  addedtbel,214  pupils  who  attended  the  normal  college 
and  Saturday  normal  school,  the  aggregate  average  attendance  for  IS70  will  reach 
103,832,  and  tbe  whole  number  tangbt,  ^9,764.  The  number  of  pupils  here  reported 
OB  taught  during  the  year  is  not  correct,  as  to  different  pupils,  being  found  by  adding 
together  all  who  were  enrolled  in  any  of  tbe  schools  for  any  portion  of  the  year;  conse- 
quently many  pupils  ore  counted  several  times,  as  there  is  necesaarily  considerable 
change  from  school  t*  school  dniing  tbe  year. 

ATTENDANCE. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  evidence  of  the  substantial  progress  of  free  schools  in  New 
Y'ork  City,  that  while  tbe  whole  population  of  the  city  lias  iucreased  but  abont  14  per 
cent,  in  tbo  last  ten  years,  the  average  attendance  of^pupils  has  increased  nearly  54 
{icr  cent,  in  the  same  time.  By  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  tbe  pupils 
of  tbe  male  grummar  schools  are  the  most  ru^lor  in  attendance,  and  that  those  of  the 
colored  schools  are  by  far  the  most  irregular,  if  we  except  those  of  the  cOTpcmte  schools.  . 
It  wili  also  bo  perceived  that  there  is  4  per  eent.  more  of  absenteeisio  In  the  primary 
schools  than  in  the  primary  depaitmeuta  of  the  grammAr  lehoris,  iooMJt^^d^Btt 
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from  the  fact  that  the  children  in  the  latter  schools  can  be  accompanied  by  their  older 
brothers  or  sisters,  while  in  the  former  this  is  impossible,  as  these  schools  are  held  in 
separate  bnildings.  This  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  establishment  of  new  schools. 

The  school  accommodations,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  board,  is  claimed  to 
be  14  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  attendance,  allowing  100  cubic  feet  fur  each 
grammar-school  pupil,  and  80  cubic  feet  for  each  primary  department  pupil. 

RESULTS  IN  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  WirHOUT  COSPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  results  with  respect  to  discipline  are  especially  gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  by-law  which  went  into  operation  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  corporal  punishment  has  been  abandoned  in  the  male  grammar  schools,  it 
having  been  previously  prohibited  in  all  the  other  schools.  It  is  proper  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  many  teachers  of  classes  of  boys  find  great  diffi3ulty  in  controlling  the  pupils 
and  keeping  their  attention  fixed  sufficiently  upon  their  studies  to  secure  any  de^ee 
of  progress  whatever.  Indeed,  so  much  time,  they  say,  is  taken  up^  and  their  energies 
exhausted  to  such  a  degree  in  preserving  order — in  keepiugtlie  pupils  quiet — that  they 
have  little  of  either  lett  to  enable  them  to  give  sufficient  instruction.  While  these  are, 
of  course,  exceptional  cases,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  female  teachers  having 
the  care  of  boys  are  often  most  severely  tasked  and  embarrassed  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline  with  the  present  somewhat  inadequate  incentives  and  means  of  coercion.  The 
aid  of  parents,  too,  is  much  more  frequently  invoked  than  formerly  in  the  discipline  of 
the  schools,  but  very  often  without  effect,  since  many  parents  are  too  negligent  and 
their  control  too  feeble  to  render  their  assistance  of  much  avail.  From  this  cause 
many  pupils  are  expelled  from  the  schools  in  consequence  of  disobedience  and  disorderly 
conduct,  some  of  whom,  however,  are  subsequently  admitted  into  other  schools,  in 
which  they  quite  often  repeat  the  conduct  which  resulted  in  their  previous  expulsion, 
and  thus  incur  again  the  same  disgrace.  The  number  of  pupils  expelled  for  miscon- 
duct during  1870  was  287,  in  reference  to  which  the  superintendent  adds :  ^'I  am  decid- 
edly^  of  the  opinion  that  a  more  extensive  and  thorough  system  of  rewards  could  be 
made  the  means  of  controlling  most  of  the  refractory  i>npils,  while  it  would  appeal  to 
the  better  elements  of  their  character,  and  serve  to  awaken  in  them  emulation  and 
ambition,  which,  by  judicious  treatment,  could  be  subsequently  turned  in  the  right 
direction." 

INEFFICIENCY  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  says  that  facts  show  that  in  general  the  vast  body  of  teachers  in 
New  York  City  are  efficient  and  faithful,  in  a  very  high  degree,  earnestly  devoting 
themselves  to  their  work,  aware  of  their  deficiencies  and  anxious  to  supply  them. 

Of  course  there  are  some  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  make  so  creditable  a  report. 
In  177  of  classes  examined  during  the  past  three  months  the  instruction  was  only 
fair ;  while  in  18  it  was  very  discreditable.  If  we  estimate  the  average  number  of 
pupils  in  each  of  these  classes  at  40,  there  must  have  been  nearly  8,000  children  more 
or  less  neglected,  or  imperfectly  taught,  during  that  period ;  while  a  similar  estimate 
shows  that  in  107  classes  the  discipline  was  so  inefficient  that  the  pupils  could  not  be 
controlled  while  under  examination,  indicating  a  much  worse  state  of  things  when  the 
examining  officer  was  not  present.  Consequently,  upward  of  4,000  children  must  have 
been  suffering  for  the  want  of  efficient  and  skillful  control  during  this  period.  The 
fact  of  this  deficiency  has  already  been  communicated  to  the  boara  in  the  monthly  re- 
I>orts  required  to  be  made  by  the  superintendent,  and  every  case  has  also  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  local  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  defieiency  and  take  the  initiatory  step  for  its  removal. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  nearly  22,000  scholars  registered  for  the  evening  schools  ending  February 
14,  1870,  of  which  only  8,807  attended  the  full  term.  The  larger  proportion  of  the 
evening-school  pupils  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

REMARKS  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS  REGARDING  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Fanning  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  in  examin- 
ing the  lower  grades  of  grammar  schools,  that  the  instruction  appeared  to  be  often 
confined  to  merely  teaching  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  words  correctly,  with  but  lit- 
tle effort  to  impart  their  meaning  and  cultivate  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  In  only 
a  few  classes  did  the  aim  of  the  teacher  go  beyond  the  training  of  the  pupils  to  articu- 
late and  enunciate  the  words  clearly,  expression  being  entirely  overlooked. 

In  some  schools  the  duty  of  teaching  reading  in  all  the  classes  has  been  specially 
assigned  to  one  teacher ;  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Jones  remarks,  that  where  the 
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plan  has  been  adopted  it  bas  been  followed  by  the  happiest  results — a  very  perceptible 
improvenienti  in  all  resx)ects,  being  made. 

The  system  inyeuted  by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the  board, 
has  been  tried  in  several  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  designed  to  obviate  all 
these  difficnlties  and  perplexities,  affording,  as  it  does,  by  slight  mddificatious  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  letters,  a  separate  sii^u  for  every  sound  in  the  language.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  already  made  1  think  favorable  to  the  merits  and  suc- 
cess of  the  system ;  the  pupils  not  only  learning  to  read  in  a  shorter  time,  but  to  read 
more  distinctly  and  fluently ;  and,  what  is  oven  more  important,  making  the  acquisition 
in  a  thoughtful  and  lo^cal  manner,  so  that  their  common  sense  is  never  shocked  by 
inconsistencies,  nor  their  natural  intelligence  baffled  by  arbitrary  contradictions.  I  have 
found,  too,  by  my  own  examinations,  that  the  children,  having  learned  to  read  Dr. 
Leigh'tt  print,  pass  without  any  difficulty  or  additional  instniction  or  practice  to  ordi- 
nary print,  the  customary  forms  of  the  words  being  so  little  affected  by  the  slightly 
modilied  letters  employed.  These  experiments  wilibe  continued, so  aa  to  embrace  ono 
other  grade,  at  the  close  of  which  I  will  communicate  the  results  in  a  special  report  to 
the  board.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  state  that  the  teachers  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
classes  undergoing  this  instruction  arc,  I  believe,  without  exception,  pleased  with  the 
results  thus  far  attained. 

In  reference  to  spelling,  Mr.  Harrison  complains  that  some  of  the  teachers  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  in  dictating  and  requiring  to  be  written  words  of  so  easy  a 
character  as  to  need  but  little  attention,  while  others,  difficult  or  anomalous  in  their 
6i>elling,  are  scarcely  taught  at  all.  The  constant  practice  afforded  in  writing  sentences 
is  accomplishing  excellent  results  in  training  the  pupils  to  6x>ell  correctly  those  litlU 
words  which  would  never  be  found  among  the  difficult  test-words  ordinarily  used  in  the 
spelling  exercises. 

Mr.  Calkins  reports  that  the  practice  of  using  short  sentences  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
iug  of  words  becomes  yearly  more  general  in  the  primary  schools,  and  that  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  sentences  given,  impromptu,  by  the  pupils  at  the  examinations. 
The  same  fact  is  also  attested  by  Mr.  Jones.  The  pupils  in  this  way  learn  a  great  deal 
in  practical  grammar,  since  this  exercise  affords  constant  opportunity  for  correcting 
the  errors  to  which  they  are  liable  in  their  daily  speech. 

In  relation  to  **  oral  instruction,"  Mr.  Harrison  reports  as  follows:  "  To  the  condition 
of  schools  in  respect  to  this  department  of  education  I  have  given  close  attention.  I 
am  more  than  over  impressed  with  its  importance,  when  properly  conducted,  both  as  a 
means  of  developing  and  sharpening  the  observing  faculties,  and  as  the  most  natural 
and  convenient  means  of  cultivating  a  fiioility  in  simple  ond  statement  in  the  pupU^s 
own  words.  The  requirement  to  teach  orally  physiou)^  and  hygiene,  and  the  simple 
facts  in  relation  to  tbe  common  physical  phenomena,  is  awakening  a  manifest  and 
beneficial  interest  both  among  teachers  and  pupils,  and  mnst  soon  exert  a  marked 
influence  for  good  on  the  whole  field  of  oral  instruction.  The  esseutiid  basis  of  real 
oral  tea<:hing  is  the  presentation  to  the  senses  of  the  objects  or  their  nearest  pictorial 
equivalents.  To  attempt  to  teach  physiology  or  simple  facts  relating  to  minerads, 
plants,  and  animals^  without  some  such  means  of  illustration,  is  absurd.'' 

Object-teaching  in  the  primary  schools  corresponds  to  the  oral  instruction  in  the 
grannnar  schools.  In  relation  to  it,  Mr.  Calkins  remarks :  "  I  am  happy  to  report  tha6 
the  instruction  by  object-lessons  is  gradually  improving  in  character,  as  the  teachers 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  board  of  education  for  obtaining 
a  better  acquaintance  with  its  principles  and  methods.'' 

BROOKLYN. 

[From  tbe  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  city  snperintendent  for  the  year  ending  Jannary  1, 1871 «— J 

W.  Backley,  esq.,  snperintendent.] 

As  the  latest  information  from  this  city  at  hand  in  the  office  of  education,  when  last 
yeai-'s  report  was  made,  was  the  fourteenth  annual  report  for  the  year  1869,  the  statistics 
for  the  two  years'  covered  by  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  annual  reports  are  given  below. 

SUMMARY. 

1870.  1871. 

Population  of  the  city 396,099 

School  population,  (five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age) 135, 869 

Number  of  different  pupils  in  pnblio  schools 68,906              66,396 

Average  attendance 32,761               35,938 

Receix>ts  for  school  purposes $1,158,524  50 

Expeutlitures |658,228  15 

Cost  per  Bcholar  upon  average  arttendance $18  31 

It  is  estimated  that  probably  there  are  not  more  than  22,000  of  the  86,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  have  not  during  the  year  received  some  nstmc*  * 
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tioQ  in  tho  publlo  scboola.  The  privato  schools  also  afford  instrnction  to  a  large 
number,  so  that  it  is  thought  but  few  ore  absolutely  deprived  of  all  meaus  of  school 
odncatiou. 

The  chief  evil  is  in  irregularity  of  attendance.  The  schools  are  being  carefully 
graded.    The  teHchers  are,  as  a  body,  faithfully  endeavoring  to  do  their  duty. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  success.  Tho  teachers  having  become  more 
familiar  with  the  course  of  instrnction  and  the  subjects  of  study ;  the  schools  having 
been  better  Bupi)lied  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  other  apparatus,  than  heretofore : 
the  school-rooms  ma^o  more  pleasant  and  inviting,  a  now  iuterest  has  been  awakened 
among  the  teachers  and  pupils,  which  has  affected  the  public  also.  The  teachers  have  been 
devoted  to  their  work,  laboring  zealously  for  the  advancement  of  their  classes,  and  the 

gupils,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  improvement,  are  "pressing  on  to  that  which  is  before." 
ome  of  the  fruits  of  the  year's  care  and  labor  are  a  more  regular  and  punctual  attend- 
ance. From  week  to  week  many  classes  have  had  an  average  attendance  of  100  per 
cent.;  and  several  of  the  schools  have  had  from  month  to  month  averages  varying  from 
95  to  100.  There  has  been  less  truancy  during  the  last  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
This  has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  been  careful  to  look  after  their 
pupils  when  away  from,  as  well  as  in  school.  The  interests  of  the  class-rooms  are 
better  appreciated,  also,  and  the  truant  officer  is  "  abroad." 

In  addition  to  the  six  regular  grades  of  the  course  of  study,  a  supplementary  cljiss 
was  added  some  years  ago.  In  about  one-half  of  the  large  and  more  advanced  gram- 
mar schools  classes  of  this  grade  have  been  organized,  and  are  successAiUy  pursuing 
the  course ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  pupils  of  this  class  are  mostly  females, 
and  that  in  some  there  is  not  a  single  male,  while  in  others  there  are  only  a  few.  The 
young  men  of  the  schools  leave  their  books  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  the  young 
ladies,  and  quite  too  early  for  their  best  interests,  they  engage  in  business  cares  ana 
pursuits. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  department,  it  is  i*emarked,  is  the  foundation  of  the  schools.  Any  defect 
in  it  must  weaken,  may  endanger,  and  perhaps  destroy  the  superstructure.  This  truth 
is  not  sufficiently  regarded  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  place  usnally  assigned 
to  the  novice  is  the  lowest  class  of  the  primary  grades.  Here  she  takes  the  yEraf  step  as 
teacher,  and  here  the  child  receives  its  }fr«t  lesson  as  learner  in  its  course  of  instruction. 
If,  as  It  is  generally  conceded,  the  first  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  little  one  be 
the  most  important,  then  with  what  care  and  skill  should  it  be  made  I  What  a  respon- 
sibility !  Here  is  work  for  the  hand  of  a  master-workman ;  nay,  rather  for  the  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  matron.  The  remedy  is  found  in  paying  such  salaries  to 
teachers  of  the  lower  grades  as  will  make  it  an  object  for  ladies  of  ability,  scholarship, 
and  skill  to  seek  for  such  appointments — not  merely  as  an  entering- wedge  to  higher 
positions,  but  as  posts  of  honor  and  nseixilness,  and  of  more  permanency  than  they  can 
be  made  by  the  present  policy.  Second,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  institute,  and  experimental  classes  or  model  schools  for  practice. 

WRirmo  AND  DRAWmO. 

^  Writing,  as  an  art,  it  is  affirmed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  acquisi- 
tions of  both  child  and  man.  In  all  the  schools  where  the  teachers  understand  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  are  careful  in  drilling  their  classes  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  subject,  fine  improvement  has  been  made  and  superior  results  attained. 
Exercises  in  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  are  initiated  in  the  primary  department ; 
first,  in  the  use  of  the  slate  and  pencil,  the  crayon  and  black-board,  and  then  the  pen 
and  ink.  Drawing  and  writing  are  so  closely  allied  that,  as  a  European  educator  has 
affirmed,  "  Without  drawing,  there  can  be  no  writing."  That  these  tw  obranches  may 
be  taught  more  successfully  coigointly  than  separately,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Habits  of  careful  observation  are  contracted  in  drawing  which  aid  in  developing  the 
perceptive  faculties.  In  the  primaiy  department  drawing  receives  early  attention. 
With  slate  and  pencil  in  hand,  or  with  the  crayon  and  blacK-board,  the  child  is  easily 
taught  to  draw  simple  geometrical  lines  and  figures  of  familiar  objects,  and  progres- 
sively, as  it  is  promoted  through  the  primary  classes,  it  is  occupied  in  making  small 
profile  maps  and  pictures,  all  of  which  to  him  are  sources  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

MUSIC. 

Music  has  for  years  had  a  place  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered an  important  branch  of  study.  For  many  years  five  male  teachers  were  daily 
employed  during  school  hours  in  giving'instmctions  in  the  art,  science,  and  practice  of 
mnsic.    To  this  number  three  female  teachers  were  added  last  year.    Each  school  and 
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department  has  its  piano  to  aid  in  the  music  lessons,  and  for  daily  nse,  as  occasion  may 
reqnire.  This  department  of  instruction  is  now  at  an  expense  of  about  $10,000  anunally. 
Lessons  of  the  primary  departments  ai*o  of  necessity  chieHy  oral.  But  the  prominent 
<lefect  of  the  musical  depairtroent  is  the  want  of  a  thoroughly  graded  system  of  study 
and  instruction  for  all  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 

EVENINQ  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  seven  schools  for  white,  and  two  for  colored  pupils.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  evening  schools  is  very  inconsiderable,  being  only  $11,013  30;  of  which 
amonnt,  ^10,9^  13  was  paid  for  the  wa^es  of  teachers.  This  is  only  $2  03  for  each 
jiupil  inKtrnct<id,  and  $5  3^)  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance.  The  whole  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  5,416.    The  average  attendance,  2,041. 

ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

Tlie  orphan  asylums  are  practically,  except  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  tho 
requirements  of  tho  law  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  State  school  moneys, 
under  the  care  of  their  own  boards  of  trustees ;  and  the  board  of  education  does  not  in 
any  measure  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  course  of  study,  oi  any  other 
of  the  details  of  their  government  or  instruction.  They  are  doing  an  invaluable  work 
for  a  large  number  of  children,  whose  misfortunes  are  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  tho 
large-hearted  benevolence  of  tho  founders  and  supporters  of  the  truly  benevolent  chari- 
ties. The  total  apportionment  by  the  board  to  these  schools  was  $10,731  41 ;  being  at 
tho  rate  of  $13  69  fr>r  each  pupil  in  average  attendance.  Whole  number  of  pupils 
instructed,  1,022. 

ALBANY. 

iFrom  report  of  Hon.  J.  O.  Cole,  snperhiteDdont  of  nchools  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  edaoation, 

for  tho  year  coding  April  30,  1871.] 

By  the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  in  1870,  six  schools  were  added  to  the 
management  of  the  board.    The  condition  of  the  schools  is  shown  by  thd  following 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OP  SCHOOLS  IN  ALBANY. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 69,422 

Total  number  enrolled , 10,939 

Average  daily  attendance 6, 179 

Number  of  teachers  employed 145 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $317, 397  13 

Total  disbursi*meut8  for  school  x>urposes $187, 051  38 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1871 $130,325  75 

The  sum  of  $69,942  78,  included  in  the  above  disbursements,  was  expended  for  build- 
ing pnr])08es.  The  superintendent  says :  ^'Albany  stands  as  the  eighth  city  in  popula- 
tion, the  eighth  from  highest  in  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  eleventh  in  number  of  teachers 
eni])loyed,  and  seventh  in  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  teacher.  There  are  three 
cities  with  less  popniation  which  employ  more  teachers.  Out  of  twenty-two  cities, 
there  are  sixteen  cities  which  employ  more  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of 
inhabitants  than  Albany.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  most  tables  of  this  kind  are 
made  out ;  but  it  hardly  seems  to  be  the  just  method,  for  certainly  all  who  have  entered 
the  schools  have  partaken  of  the  benefit  of  them,  and  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  calculating  tho  cost  per  pupil.  There  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year 
10,939  iiupils  in  this  city,  which  would  make  the  cost  per  pupil  $8  36,  The  school 
accommodations  seem  quite  insuflScient,  as  hundreds  of  children  have  been  refused 
admission  to  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  many  of  the  schools  have  been  filled  beyond 
the  capacity  for  desks." 

THE  FREE  ACADEMY. 

The  academy  has  been  established  to  aid  only  those  who,  by  good  conduct  and  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  are  entitled  to  its  benetits.  Promotion  to  this  institution  if),  in 
truth,  a  reward  of  merit.  Careful  and  rigid  examinations  have  secured  to  tho  schocds 
most  excellent  and  successful  teachers.  At  the  last  examination  188  i)upils  from  the 
jjublic  seliools  i>re8euted  themselves  for  promotion  to  tho  free  academy.  The  examina- 
tions were  conducted  durinc  two  days,  with  printed  questions,  in  the  pn^sence  of 
tw(?nty-one  teachers,  to  whom  was  assigned  tho  duty  of  carefully  watching 
the  candidates  during  the  progress  of  their  work,  and  thus  preventing  any  com- 
munication between  them.  So  systematically  was  this  arrangement  carried  out,  that 
no  pupil  could  possibly  derive  any  information  from  another,  but  was  comi>elled  to 

20  CE 
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rely  entirely  npon  himself.  By  this  examination  134  pupils  out  of  the  188  applicants, 
from  14  different  schools,  were  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  free  academy.  The 
l>cn'entage  of  attendance  at  the  fi-ee  academy  daring  this  year  has  heeu  96.(>. 

In  conclusion  the  report  says:  ''The  only  thing  the  board  have  to  regret  is  their 
inability  to  supply  the  demand  for  seats  in  the  schools.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  construction  and  repairs  shows  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  admission  into 
the  schools.    This  demand  is  more  especially  pressing  upon  the  primary  departments. 

"There  are  many  excellent  private  schools  in  our  city,  but  these  are  diminishing  in 
number  and  efficiency  for  want  of  patronage,  and  the  board  feel  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide as  far  as  possible  for  the  increasing  demands  upon  them  from  this  and  ever^*^  other 


cause." 


BUFFALO. 


[From  the  Thirty-third  AnDual  City  Keport,  Hon  Thomas  Lathrop,  M.  D.,  anperintendont,  for  the  year 

ending  December  31, 1870.] 

The  superintendent  says:  "The  new  chart<ir,  which  came  into  operation  April  28» 
1870,  relieved  me  of  the  supervision  of  the  school-buildings,  and  imparted  increased 
authority  over  the  educational  interests  intnisted  to  my  care.  The  title  of  the  office 
was  changed  from  superintendent.of  schools,  which  it  had  borne  from  the  organization 
of  the  city  government,  to  saperintendent  of  education,  and  the  time  and  attention 
previously  devoted  to  the  oversight  of  the  necessary  repairs,  constantly  required  in  so 
large  a  department,  has  since  been  more  profitably  occupied  in  perfecting  the  system 
of  education  adopted  in  our  public  schools,  and  infusing  increased  vigor  and  earuest- 
nesi)  into  the  labors  of  those  to  whom  the  education  of  our  youth  is  intrusted." 

TEACHERS*  PAY— ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  over  the  year  18G9  is  415,  making  a  t^tal  of 
21,595,  wliile  the  expenditure  has  increased  from  $216,489  17  to  $'25!2,188  92.  The  largely 
increased  expenditure  during  the  year  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  increaso  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  This  act  of  iustico  to  a  faithful  class  of  public  servants  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  The  expense  of  maintaining  our  schools 
is  ^eater  per  capita,  probably,  than  in  any  other  city,  and  the  reason  ia  found  in  the 
idetective  organization  of  our  educational  system. 

In  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  the  territory  then  included  in  the 
■city  was  divided  into  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  locating  the 
«chot)l-liou8es  in  such  positions  that  they  would  be  both  convenient  and  accessible. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city  in  wealth  and  population,  the  subdivision  of  districts  has 
been  carried  on  until  there  now  exist  thirty-six  districts,  eacli  maintaining  one  or  more 
separate  school  organizations,  and  employing  thirty-six  principals,  twenty-six  of  whom 
are  nrale  and  ten  female. 

The  time  of  the  principal,  instead  of  being  occupied,  as  the  necessities  of  our  schools 
<lemand,  in  a  closi?  and  professional  supervision  of  the  work  of  each  teacher  and  of 
each  pu^ul,  is,  under  our  present  system,  employed  in  hearing  the  recitations  of  the 
first  and  £iccoud  grades.  The  consolidation  of  districts  and  of  the  higher  grades,  and  the 
<»zij)loymeut  of  a  less  number  of  male  principals,  giN'ing  to  highly  educated  women  the 
immediate  instruction  of  all  the  grades,  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal  who  ])os- 
senaes  expedience  and  superior  intellectual  endowments,  is  the  correct  plan,  the  adop- 
tion of  whioh  would  make  our  schools  tenfold  more  efficient  than  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

MODERN  AND  OLD-STYLE  SCHOOL-HOUSES  COMPARED. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher,  in  the  six  modern  school-houses  of  Buffalo, 
is  ;}8A  The  average  numl)er  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  in  the  old-stylo  school -houses, 
29.4.  This  great  ililferenco  increases  the  expenditure  for  teachers  at  least  12  per  cent., 
or  add«  ^'),000  jier  annum  to  the  school  expenses.  This  comparison  is  made  to  show  the 
necessity  of  some  change  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  some  of  the  school  edilices 
of  Butfalo. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  TRUANCY. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  from  10,064  during  the  first  term,  to 
11,275  during  the  third.  In  the  management  of  our  public  schools  one  of  the  greatest 
4)b8tacle8  to  success  is  irregularity  of  attendance.  About  25  per  cent,  of  tiie  pupils 
who  are  registered  fail  to  attend. 

AbsenceJi  and  tardiness  from  trivial  causes,  which  are  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  lead 
to  thtit  fatal  liabit,  truancy.  This  subject  has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  scrhool 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  Corporal  punishment  and  moral  suasion  have 
proved  equally  inetiectual  in  checking  this  growing  evil ;  and  only  in  those  localiticjs  in 
which  the  Biitmg  ssm^Qlt  the  law  and  the  fear  of  punishment  reaches  out  and  restrains 
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the  truant  lias  an  efiectnal  remedy  been  found  for  this  class  of  yx)nthful  offenders. 
The  tniant  law  of  1853  havinjr  proVed  ineffectual,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  an 
effort  be  made  at  the  coming  session  of  the  lefj^islatnre  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  a 
law  giving  the  police  authorities  of  our  city,  on  the  complaint  of  the  teacher  or  tbo 
parent,  the  power,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  compel  the  attendance  at  school  of  pupils 
who  are  accustomed  to  play  truant.  Such  a  law,  judiciously  executed,  would  be  a  most 
effectual  preventive  of  crime,  and  would  restrain  many  a  youth  who,  from  the  want 
of  proper  home  influences,  or  a  disposition  to  vicious  practices  and  evil  company,  is 
inclined  to  a  course  of  life  which,  unless  changed,  will  lead  him  step  by' step  in  the 
'paths  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and  can  only  be  checked  by  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  of  the  State. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  the  year  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  partially  correct  a  serious 
fault  in  teachers  of  absenting  themselves  from  the  school-room,  and  being  tardy  in 
attendance.  The  number  of  days  per  month  that  teachers  have  been  absent  was 
re<luced  from  IIK)^  days  in  January  to  77|  in  December,  and  the  number  of  minutes 
tardy,  from  3,704  to  471  minut^^s  for  the  same  months.  Nevertheless,  the  aggregate 
time  teachers  were  absent  from  their  post>8,  in  the  Buffalo  schools  for  the  year  1870, 
foots  up  the  enonnous  number  of  1,181|  days;  while,  in  addition,  those  who  were  at 
their  posts  were  tardy  10,598  minutes. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  increase  of  the  number  and  attendance  of  pupils  at  private  schools  during  the 
past  ten  years,  is  a  subject  for  serious  cousideranou.  Formerly,  the  public  schools 
monopolized  almost  entirely  the  education  of  our  youth  ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  pri- 
vate and  religious  schools  are  attended  by  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  of  the 
school  age.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
diversion  of  pupils  to  other  channels.  If  it  is  an  indication  that  the  public  schools 
fail  to  afford  the  advantages  which  the  community  require,  either  the  public  have 
advanced  to  an  ap])reciatiou  of  a  higher  order  of  iustniction  than  our  schools  impart, 
or  our  system  of  free  schoqls,  by  not  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  educa- 
tional matters,  has  become  inca[)able  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  day. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  schools  were  held  three  evenings  of  each  week  from  7  to  9  o'clock.  Sevea 
wore  at  first  organized,  but  these  not  being  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  numbers  of 
yonug  men  and  womeu  whose  daily  occuiiations  and  pecuniary  circumstances  prevent 
their  attnulance  at  the  day  schools,  five  more  were  organized. 

Tb(;  total  ex])fnse  for  instruction  and  incidental  expenses  was  $3,658  22.  The  cost 
per  pupil  on  total  registration  for  the  term  has  been  $1  35,  and  on  the  average  attend- 
ance §<i  10.  The  expenditures  have  be<;n  larger  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  The 
favor  with  which  the  system  of  evening  schools  was  received,  and  the  larger  attendance 
of  pupils  than  tli<^  most  sanguine  anticipated,  compelled  the  employment  of  a  greater 
number  of  trachers,  and  the  oi)enLng  of  more  schools,  than  was  at  first  anticipated 
The  investment  cannot  be  regarded  an  un^jroiitable  one,  on  the  part  of  the  city. 

TEXT-HOOKS  FOR  INDIGENT  CHILDREN. 

On  this  important  subject  the  superintendent  says:  "No  provision  is  made,  in  the 
annual  estimates,  for  providing  text-books  to  pupils  whose  circumstances  are  not  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  them.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  to  provide 
annually  the  means  to  purchase  the  necessary  commodities  for  the  poor,  costing  thou- 
sauds  oi*  dollars,  how  much  more  necessary  that  they  should  provide  a  fund  adequate 
to  supply  the  hundreds  of  poor  children  with  books  for  their  intellectual  improvement. 
Indeed,  the  priucii)le  should  be  carried  to  its  full  extent.  All  text-books  should  b«j 
provided,  and  remain  the  property  of  the  city.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Buf- 
falo 8ht)uUl  not  hesitate  to  make  its  public  schools  as  free  as  are  those  of  other  cities. 
But  if  impracticable  to  adopt  this  plan  at  the  present  time,  a  fund  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  superintendent  sufBcient  to  meet  the  almost  daily  demands  of  tho 
poor  and  needy." 

SYRACUSE. 

fFrom  the  report  of  Hon.  Edward  Smith,  clerk  and  snperintendent,  for  the  year  ending  March  7, 1871.1 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 43,051 

Population  of  school-age,  five  to  twenty-one 16^81^^ 
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Whole  nnmher  oj  pupils  rejfistered  in  all  the  schools 8. 042 

Average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools 5, 386 

Number  of  suspensions — for  irrejfniar  attendance,  459;  misconduct,  423..  882 

Number  turuecl  out ;  that  is,  not  restored 346 

Total  receiy>ts  for  school  purposes $139,91^  07 

Total  disbursements $139,117  86 

ATTENDANCE,  AND  SUSPENSION  OF  SCHOOL  PIUVILEGES. 

As  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of  space,  to  give  more  than  one  feature  of  Mr.  Smith's 
excellent  report,  we  select  the  subject  of  attendance  and  suspensitins  as  one  of  una- 
sual  interest — the  great  question  of  the  hour  being,  how  to  get  the  children  into  the 
schools — and  present  the  action  of  the  Syracuse  schools  as  an  illustration  for  serious 
connideration.  Of  7,8*20  pupils  in  the  graded  schools  about  12  per  cent,  attended  less 
than  two  months ;  18  per  cent,  over  two  and  less  than  four  months ;  9  per  cent,  over 
four  and  less  than  six  months ;  17  per  cent,  over  six  and  less  than  eight  months ;  45 
per  cent,  attended  from  eight  to  ten  months.  These  rates  are  about  the  same  as  those 
presented  a  year  ago.  We  have  not  been  able  to  improve  them,  although  special 
efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  school  popula- 
tion attended  our  schools  eight  months  or  over,  and  less  than  one-half  of  those  who 
ever  enter  the  schools  continue  in  them  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

ABSENTEEISM  AND  TARDINESS  CHECKED  BY  SUSPENSION. 

The  number  of  days  lost  by  absence  during  the  year  is  not  quite  as  large  as  that 
reported  for  last  year.  The  good  results  obtained  have  been  in  part,  at  least,  the  effects 
of  suspension.  It  is  the  rule  to  suspend  from  school  for  three  days  of  unexcused 
absence,  (three  tardinesses  counting  as  one  day  of  absence.)  This  rule  seems  to  many 
to  be  too  arbitrary  and  entirely  unnecessary.  It  causes  parents  much  trouble,  some 
say.  It  keeps  more  children  out  of  school  than  would  otherwise  be  out,  for  they  stay 
out  on  purpose  to  be  suspended,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  bo  in  school,  others 
will  say. 

THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  PARENTS  CONSIDERED. 

It  do<»s  cause  trouble  to  the  parents,  and  so  does  any  delinquency  from  children.  For 
this  very  reason  they  look  after  their  children  to  save  themselves  trouble,  and  by  so 
doing  not  only  are  they  having  less  trouble,  but  the  teachers  are  aided  and  pupils  are 
making  better  progress. 

The  number  of  suspensions  is  increased  a  little  over  last  year.  For  irregular  attend- 
ance there  have  been  459  eases ;  232  of  these  were  restored,  leaving  227  not  restored. 
For  misconduct,  423  suspensions  were  reported  ;  304  of  these  have  been  restored,  and 
llv)  not  restored.  We  have  those  among  us,  however,  who  conscientiously  think  our 
plan  u  failure,  and  that  our  schools  have  lost,  in  a  measure  at  least,  their  efficiency. 
They  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  because  by  means  of  suspension  from  school  de- 
linquencies for  deportment  and  irregular  attendance  are  made  more  open — brought  in 
HO  tangible  a  manner  before  their  eyes,  they  are  compelled  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
This  could  be  ma<lo  still  more  effectual  by  requiring  such  pupils  to  attend  a  reform 
school  until  they  had  redeemed  their  good  character  for  good  deportment.  This  last 
idea  involves  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  in  our  city. 

WHAT  BECOME  OF  SUSPENDED  CHILDREN. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  among 
the  most  apparent  are  these  :  A  largo  class  of  boys  who  have  no  father  or  mother,  or 
who  are  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  are  in  our  schools.  They  are  constantly 
a.s^erting  the  right  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  school-room,  as  they  do  at  home.  Any 
curtailing  of  their  desires,  either  by  corporal  punishment  or  milder  means,  begets  in 
them  a  combative  spirit;  more  especially,  however,  if  the  whip  or  ferule  be  resorted 
to.  This  disobedience  must  be  discarded  from  the  school-room,  and  is.  The  child, 
sooner  or  later,  is  suspended  from  school.  If  he  has  no  parent  or  friend,  he  remains 
out  of  the  school.  If  he  has  friends,  he  gets  back  into  the  school-room,  to  repeat  the 
same  course  and  to  meet  with  the  same  results  in  many  cases.  lie  is  finally  out  of 
the  schools ;  nothing  to  do — learning  nothing  good — continuallv  forming  evil  habits 
and  practices,  which  are  sinking  him  lower  and  still  lower,  and  making  him  day  by 
day  less  and  less  likely  to  reform. 

UTICA. 

(From  the  report  of  Hon.  Airflpcw  McMillan.  A.  M..  snpcrintendent,  for  the  school- vcar  ending 

July  8, 1870.J 

Utica  owns  sixteen  school-houses,  all  substantially-built  brick  edifices,  and  is  rapidly 
building  to  meet  her  growing  population.  This  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the  vast 
nauibcr  of  comnlaining  cities  and  localities  respecting  their  school  accommodations. 
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COMPULSORr  KDUCATION. 

Yet  edacation  is  not  carried  to  every  child.  There  is  no  inconsiderable  nninber  of 
boys  who  congregate  upon  street-comers,  snrround  places  of  pnblic  resort,  gather  iu 
saloons  and  dram-shops,  and  infest  the  thoronghfaresoi  bnsiness,  shocking  decency  itself 
Avith  their  oaths  and  vulgarity.  They  are  depredators  upon  public  and  private  prop- 
erty ;  they  are  the  pest  of  neighl)orhoods,  the  terror  of  unoffending  children,  a 
reproach  to  religion  and  good  morals,  and  are  controlled  only  by  the  strong  arm  of 
mnnicipal  law.  Many  of  these  boys,  at  different  periods,  have  been  brought  Ixifore  the 
grand  jury  for  indictment,  but  considerations  of  pity  rather  than  Justice  have  so  far 
prevailed  with  that  body  as  to  suffer  these  culprits  to  escape  the  Just  and  well-merit«d 
punishment  for  their  offenses.  This  evil  is  not  only  local  in  character  and  effect,  but 
widespread  and  general,  as  shown  by  the  ever-recurring  deeds  of  crime  which  fill  our 
jails,  ])enitentianes,  and  ])ri80us,  and  constantly  oi>erate  to  deprave  public  morals  aud 
disturb  the  peace,  stability,  and  good  order  of  society.  To  meet  this  evil  the  superin- 
tendent recommends  theestablishnu3Dt  of  a  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
comniiHAioner,  eq nipped  and  provided  in  all  respects  like  the  other  public  schools, 
formiug  one  of  the  same  general  system,  aud  sul^ected  in  every  particular  to  tho 
same  rules  and  regulations.  *^To  put  the  plan  in  practical  operation,  and  keep  it  so,  I 
would  reconmiend  the  appointment  of  an  officer  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  compel  the 
regular  attendance  of  all  boys  for  whom  tho  school  is  designed,  or  included  within  the 
limits  of  it^  provision."  Tho  superintendent  well  adds:  *'If  iimorance,  with  its  host 
of  depraved  minions,  is  suffered  to  usurp  places  of  power  ana  trust,  what  hope  can 
there  be  of  the  permanence  of  free  institutions  or  a  free  government  f " 

SUMMARr  OF    STATISTICS. 

Population,  United  States  censns  of  1870 28,804 

Number  of  children  residing  in  the  city,  age  five  to  twenty-one  years 9,  *SI92 

Number  of  public  schools 28 

Number  of  teachers 71 

Average  daily  atteudance  for  the  year 2,547 

Beceiiit-s  for  school  purposes $91,112  05 

Expenditures ^ |60,005  44 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FEMALE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  New  York  City.    Number  of  pupils,  1,100 ;  graduates,  151. 

HEBREW  FREE-SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

Schools  consist  of  one  day  school  and  three  evening  schools ;  have  been  in  operatioB 
seven  years ;  meet  in  Steiuway  Hall,  New  York  City.    Number  of  pupils  in  all,  429. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Clinton,  New  York.  Organized,  1812.  President,  S.  Oilman  Brown,  D.D. 
Number  of  graduates,  33.  A  committee  of  the  alumni  has  been  appointed  to  raise 
$^{,000,000  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  college. 

UNION  COLIJSGB. 

Located  at  Schenectady,  New  York ;  organized,  1795.  E.  N.  Potter,  D.  D.,  of  Troy, 
has  been  elected  i)resident  in  place  of  Dr.  Aiken,  resigned. 

ST.  JOHN'S  (CATHOLIC)  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Fordham,  New  York ;  Organized,  184G ;  graduates,  13. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ttOCHESTER. 

Located  at  Rochester,  New  York ;  organized,  1850.  President,  Rev.  M.  B.  Anderson. 
Number  of  gra<luates,  29.  The  alnmui  have  pledged  themselves  to  raise  (25,000  for 
the  university,  to  bo  paid  in  on  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  which  will  be  in  1876. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Located  at  Ithaca,  New  York ;  organized  1865.  President,  Hon.  Andrew  D,  White. 
Numb,  r  of  graduates,  40.    The  x>ast  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous  and  successful  one  for 
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tliirt  institation.  The  library  has  been  iDcreaaed  by  several  thouBand  volumes,  amonf^ 
them  a  mathematical  library  of  over  1,600  volumes.  President  White  has  presented 
his  fine  architectural  library,  with  $1,500  for  its  increase.  Professor  Gk»klwin  Smith 
has  added  $^,500  to  the  former  gift  of  his  entire  private  library,  for  the  purchase  of 
works  on  English  history  and  literatnre.  The  collections  of  the  geological  and  botan- 
ical departments  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of 
spi'cimens  bronght  from  Soutn  America  by  the  Cornell  UniversHy  Brazilian  Expe- 
dition. A  building  has  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the  college  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
This  will  also  accommodate  the  school  of  civil  engineering,  and  the  university  press- 
room, offices,,  &c.  A  brass  foundery  and  engine-room  are  connected  with  the  building. 
One  of  the  trustees  has  offered  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  ladies,  if  it  shall  be 
decided  to  admit  them  to  the  university. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICEKS. 
Hon.  Abkam  B.  Weaver,  Superintendent  of  Public  inatrudion,  Albany, 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


Counties  and 
districts. 


Albany 


Allegany 
Broome  . 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
1 


Cattaraugus 
Caynga 


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 


Chautauqua ....  1 

2 
Chemnng 

Chennngo 1 

2 

Clinton 1 

2 

Columbia 1 

2 

Cortland 1 

2 

Delaware 1 

2 

Dutchess I 

2 

Erie 1 

2 
3 

Essex 1 

2 

Fnluklin 1 

2 


Karnes. 


Leonard  A.  Carhart 

Julius  Thaver 

John  P.  Whitbeck 

John  O.  Cole,  (city  superintendent) 

Murray  Hubbard,  (president  board  of 

education) 

Liicien  B.  Treeman 

Richard  L.  Audrus 

Henry  S.  Monroe 


Post-offices. 


Newton  W.  Edson 

G.  L.  Famham,  (secretary  board  of  edu- 
cation)   

Frank  A.  Howell 

Jerome  L.  Higbee 

Samuel  A.  Cole 

Leonard  F.  Hardy 

Lewis  V.  Smith 

B.  B.  Snow, (secretary  board  of  education) 

Alonzo  C.  Pickard 

Wellington  WotWlward 

Charles  K.  Hetfield 

Hosea  H.  Rockwell,  (secretary  boai-d  of 
education) 

Matht^w  B.  Ludiugton 

David  G.  Barber 

Ira  D.  Kuowles 

Roberts.  McCullough 

Hiram  K.  Smith 

Hiram  Winslovv 

Cyrurt  Macy,  (city  superintendent) 

Daniel  E.  Whitniore 

RufusT.  Peck 

Isaac  J.  St.  John 

John  W.  McArthiir 

George  W.  Dra]Kjr 

Isaac  F.  Collins  : 

R.  Brittain,  (clerk  board  of  education). 

Henrj  Lapp 

James  F.  Crooker 

S.  W.  Soule 

Thos.  Lothrop,  (city  superintendent)... 

William  H.  McLenathan 

Thomas  G.  Shaw 

Sydney  P.  Bates 

Cyrus  P.  Whitney 


Coeymans. 
S.  Westerloo. 
West  Troy. 
Albany. 

Cohoes. 

Centreville. 

Bolivar. 

P.O.  Box.561,  Bing- 

hamton. 
Binghamton. 

Binghamton. 

Machias. 

Cattaraugus. 

Throopsville. 

Weeds^wrt. 

Genoa. 

Auburn. 

Busti. 

Jamestown. 

Horseheads. 

Elmira. 

North  Norwich, 

Oxford. 

Peru. 

Chazy. 

West  Taghkanick. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Marathon. 

Solon. 

Walton. 

Bloomville. 

Clove. 

Rhiuebeck 

PoughkeeiTsie. 

Clarence. 

Williuk. 

Collins  Centre. 

Buflalo. 

Jay. 

Olmsteadville. 

Malone. 

Dickenson  Centre. 
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School  Ckfmmi98ioner9 — Contiuaed. 


(Tbnuties  and 
districts. 


Kultoii 

(.Tt'iieseo 

Greeuo 1 

2 

Ilamiltx)!! 

Uerkiiuer 1 

2 
Jefferson 1 

2 

3 


Kings 

Lewis 1 

2 
Livingston 1 

Madison 1 

2 

Monroe  1 

2 

Montgomery 

New  York 

Niagara 1 

Oneida 1 

2 
3 
4 


Onondaga 


Ontario 


Orange 


1 
2 
3 


I 
2 
1 
2 


Orleans 

Oswego 1 

2 
3 


Otsego 


1 
2 


Pntnam 
Queens. 


Kensselaer. 


I 
2 
1 
2 


Ricbmond 

Kocklaud 

St.  Lawrence  ...  1 

2 
3 


Names. 


Post-offices. 


Saratoga 


1 
2 


Cyrus  Stewart 

Kichard  L.  Selden 

John  Beardsley 

Hiram  Bogardus 

William  D.  Smith 

John  D.  Champion 

Ezra  D.  Beck  with 

Alphonsc  £.  Cooley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace  £.  Morse 

Wm.  G.  Williams,  (secretary  board  of 
education) 

C.  W^arren  Hamilton 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  (city  superintendent)  .. 

W^illiam  Adams •. . . . 

Charles  A.  Chickering 

John  W.  Bvam 

RohertW.  Green 

Joseph  E.  Morgan 

O.  W.  Sturdevant 

William  E.  Edmonds 

George  W.  Simo 

S.  A.  Ellis,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  Buckingham 

Henry  Kiddle,  (city  8Ui>eriutendont)  ... 

David  L.  Pitcher 

Jonas  W.  Brown 

James  Ferguson,  (city  saperiutendeiit). 

Mills  C.  Blackstone 

Charles  T.  Pooler 

Harvey  S.  Bedell 

Eugene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillan,  (city  superintendent)  .... 

J.  Warren  Lawrence 

George  C.  Anderson 

Parker  S.  Carr 

E.  Smith,  (city  superintendent)     

Ezra  J.  Peck  

Robert  B.  Simmons 

George  K.  Smith 

John  W.  Slanson 

H.  A.  Jones,  (city  superintendent) 

James  H.  Mattisim 

David  D.  Metcalf 

Byron  G.  Clapp 

George  F.  Woodbury 

V.  C.  Douglass,  (city  superintendent)  . 

Charles  F.  Thompson 

Eli  R.  Clinton,  jr 

Charles  H.  Ferris 

William  H.  Peckham 

Isaac  G.  Fosdick 

Amos  H.  Allen ». 

George  W.  Hidley , 

Wm.  Kemp,  (president  board  of  educa- 
tion)  

James  Brownlee 

Nelson  Puff., 

Martin  L.  Laughlin 

A.  B.  He))buru 

Barney  W^hitney 

R.  B.  Lowry,  (city  superintendent) .  . 

Seth  Whalen 

Oscar  F.StUe 


Gloversville. 
Le  Roy. 
Athens. 
Greenville. 
Hope  Falls. 
Little  Falls. 
Cedarville. 
Adams  Centre. 
Philadelphia. 
Clayton. 

Watertown. 

New  Lots. 

Brooklyn. 

Martinsburgh. 

Copenhagen. 

Livonia  Station. 

Dansville. 

Earlville. 

Oneida. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

St.  JohnsviUe. 

New  York. 

Lockport. 

YoungstowD. 

Lockport. 

Washington  Mills. 

DeansvUle. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utica. 

Saliua. 

Borodino. 

Fayetteville. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

Bristol. 

Monroe. 

Johnson's. 

Newburgh. 

Barre  Centre. 

North  HannibaL 

Phoenix. 

Orwell. 

Oswego. 

SchnyJcr's  Lake. 

Butternnts. 

Cold  Springs. 

Manhasset. 

Jamaica. 

Petersburgh. 

WyantskUl. 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Nyack. 

Hammond. 

Colton. 

Lawrcnceville. 

Ogdcnsburgh. 

Ballston  Spa. 

Saratoira  Snr^ 
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S<^ool  Commimoner9 — Continacd. 


Conuties    and 
districts. 


Schenectady  > 

Schoharie 1 

2 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 1 

2 
3 

Suffolk 1 

2 

Sullivan 

Tiojija 

Tompkins 1 

•2 

Ulster... 1 

2 
3 

Warren 

Washington  ....  1 

Wayne 1 

2 

Westchester  ....  1 

2 
3 

Wyoming 1 

Yates 


Simon  J.  Schermerhorn 

S.  B.  Howe,  (city  superintendent) 

Ambrose  R.  Hunting 

John  Van  Voris 

Duncan  C.  Maun 

William  Hogan 

John  C.  Hi^by,  2il 

Jncob  H.  "W  olcott 

Edwin  Wbitinp 

Horace  H.  Benjamin 

Thomas  S.  Mount 

Cbarles  Barnum 

William  H.  Cole 

Albert  H.  Pierson 

Jackson  Graves 

William  H.  Dederick 

Oscar  Mulford 

Horace  W.  Montross 

Adam  Armstrong,  jr 

Abram  H.  Cochran 

William  H.  Tetft 

John  McGoiiigal 

Ethel  M.  Allen 

lYanklin  W.  Gilley 

George  W.  Smith 

Joseph  Barrett 

John  B.  Smallwood  .   

Richard  Langdon 

Joseph  W.  Brown 


Rottenlnm. 

Schenectady. 

Gallupville. 

Cobleskill. 

Watkins. 

Waterloo. 

Prattsburgh. 

Cprniug. 

Jasper. 

Riverhead. 

Stony  Brook. 

Monticello. 

Owego. 

Truniausburgh. 

Dryden. 

Kiugston. 

Sbawaugunk. 

Ellenville. 

Glens  Falls. 

Galesville. 

Whitehall. 

South  Butler. 

Williamsou. 

Morrisauia. 

Port  Chester. 

Katouah. 

Warsaw. 

Wethersfield. 

Bluff  Point. 
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IfORTH    CAROIilXA. 

[From  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Baperintendent  of  public  instmction  for  the  year  1870 ;  Hon.  S.  8. 

Aahley,  soperinteudent.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  census  of  1870 1, 071, 361 

Number  of  youth  reported  in  State  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of 

ap? 99,114 

Number  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  (estimated) 29, 303 

Number  of  schools 1,398 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 1, 415 

Average  wages  of  teachers  per  month $20  21^ 

Number  of  school-houses,  frame,  309 ;  log,  358 667 

Tublic  school  revenue $152, 281  82 

Amount  paid  during  the  year  for  teachers'  wages $42, 862  40 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Only  250  of  the  800  townships  in  the  State  have  reported.  As  only  about  half  the 
BchoolH  report  the  number  of  pupils,  this  item  is  merely  estimated  at  about  49,000.  In 
only  74  ont  of  the  90  counties  of  the  State  have  schools  been  kept  during  the  year.  In 
the  year  1H40  there  were  but  70  counties  in  the  State,  and  schools  were  Kept  in  but  38 
of  these.  The  number  of  schools  kept  in  1840  in  the  State  was  632,  the  number  of 
pupijs  attending  being  14,937.  The  amount  expended  for  public  schools  in  that  year 
being  but  $41,873  08. 

EFFORT  TO  OBTAIN  STATISTICS. 

The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  endeavored  to  collect  and  compile  the  educa- 
tional statistics  of  this  Stat»  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  but  its  entire  educational  condition ;  to  collect  all  the  essential 
facts  concerning  the  organization  and  condition  of  the  chartered  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, and  private  schools  of  every  kind. 

For  this  year  the  results  of  this  effort  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  principals  of 
numy  institutions  have  failed  to  make  the  returns  asked  of  them  ;  nevertheless,  the 
number  now  reporting  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  it  is  Joelieved  that  the  facts  and 
statistics  submitted  snow  that  the  State,  although  embarrassed  and  depressed,  is  foster- 
ing wise  and  successful  effbrts  for  the  education  of  her  youth  of  all  classes.  School 
authorities  have  not  been  as  prompt  and  accurate  in  making  their  reports  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  require. 

The  law  k'ccjuires  the  annual  school  census  to  be  taken  in  June,  and  returns  thereof 
to  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  on  the  1st  day  of  Jnly.  This  duty  is 
de  vol  veil  upon  the  township  school  committee.  But  now,  on  the  1st  day  of  November, 
four  months  after  the  day  of  return,  thirty  counties  are  delinquent;  just  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  counties  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  To  illustrate  the 
incompleteness  of  these  reports,  Jt  is  stated  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  reports  of  town- 
ship committees  neglect  to  give  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  of  the 
townships;  many  report  a  part  instead  of  the  whole  number  attending  school.  For 
the  guidance  an(l  information  of  school  officers,  and  to  insure  completeness  and  accu- 
racy in  making  reports,  a  register,  or  school  record,  has  been  adopted,  which  is  more  com- 
pact and  less  expensive  than  the  one  formally  in  use.  The  superintendent  has  aimed 
to  supply  the  counties  throughout  the  State  with  a  numlier  sufficient  for  all  the  schools 
in  operation.  But  many  counties  are  so  distant  from  railroad  and  express  accommo<la- 
tions,  and  many  townships  are  so  remote  from  county  seats,  that  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  place  registers  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher.  Many  scho«'>ls  have  there- 
fore been  kept  without  registers,  which  is  like  attempting  to  operate  a  bank  without 
an  account-book,  or  to  regulate  a  military  company  without  a  muster-roll.  This  lack 
of  register  undoubtedly  accounts  for  many  of  the  incomplete  reports  which  have  come 
to  hand,  as  well  as  for  the  many  failures  to  report.  Inquiries  will  at  once  be  instituted 
as  to  the  number  of  registers  that  will  be  needed  in  the  several  counties  during  the 
present  school  year,  and  the  demand  will  be  supplied. 

COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 

These  officers  have  in  general  attended  to  their  school  duties  with  praiseworthy  atten- 
tion and  fidelity.  Their  difficulties  have  been  numerous  and  perplexing,  among  which 
have  been  indiil'erence  to  public  schools  on  the  part  of  many  citizens;  downright  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  more ;  the  imperfect  qualincations  of  candidates  for  teachers'  cer- 
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rely  entirely  upon  himself.  By  this  examination  134  pupils  out  of  the  188  applicants, 
fnnri  14  different  schools,  were  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  free  academy.  The 
l>eTcentage  of  attendance  at  the  fi^ee  academy  during  this  year  has  been  96.6. 

In  conclusion  the  report  says:  *^The  only  thing  the  hoard  have  to  regret  is  their 
inability  to  supply  the  demand  for  seats  in  the  schools.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  construction  and  repairs  shows  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  admission  into 
the  schools.    This  demand  is  more  especially  pressing  upon  the  primary  departments. 

"There  are  many  excellent  private  schctils  in  our  city,  but  these  are  diminishing  in 
number  and  efficiency  for  want  of  patronage,  and  the  board  feel  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide as  far  as  XM>8sible  for  the  increasing  demands  upon  them  from  this  and  ever}'  other 


cause." 


BUFFALO. 


[From  the  Thirty-third  Annnal  City  Ileport,  Hon  Thomaa  Lathrop,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  for  the  year 

ending  December  31, 1870.] 

The  superintendent  says:  "The  new  chart^er,  which  came  into  operation  April  28> 
1870,  relieved  me  of  the  supervision  of  the  school-buildings,  and  imparted  increase<l 
authority  over  the  educational  interests  intnisted  to  my  care.  The  title  of  the  office 
was  changed  from  sn peri ntendent.of  schools,  which  it  had  borne  from  the  organization 
of  the  city  government,  to  superintendent  of  education,  and  the  time  and  attention 
previously  devoted  to  the  oversight  of  the  necessary  repairs,  constantly  required  in  so 
large  a  department,  has  since  been  more  profitably  occupied  in  perfecting  the  system 
of  education  adopted  in  our  public  schools,  and  infusiug  increased  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness into  the  labors  of  those  to  whom  the  education  of  our  youth  is  intrusted.'' 

teachers'  pay—organization  and  supervision. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  over  the  year  1869  is  415,  making  a  total  of 
21,595,  while  the  expenditure  has  increase<l  from  $216,489  17  to  8252,188  92.  The  largely 
increjised  expenditure  during  the  year  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  increjise  of  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  This  act  of  justice  to  a  faithful  class  of  public  servants  hai^  con- 
tributed much  to  the  snccess  of  the  schools.  The  expense  of  maintaining  our  schools 
is  ^eater  jier  capita,  probably,  than  in  any  other  city,  and  the  reason  is  found  in  the 
xletective  organization  of  our  educational  system. 

In  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  the  territory  then  included  in  the 
<!ity  was  divided  into  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  locating  the 
fichool-liouses  in  such  positions  that  they  would  be  both  convenient  and  accessible. 
With  the  giowth  of  the  city  in  wealth  and  population,  the  subdivision  of  districts  has 
been  carried  on  until  there  now  exist  thirty-six  districts,  each  maintaining  one  or  more 
separate  school  organizations,  and  employing  thirty-six  principals,  twenty-six  of  whom 
xire  male  and  t.en  female. 

The  time  of  the  principal,  instead  of  being  occupied,  as  the  necessities  of  our  schools 
demand,  in  a  close  and  professional  supervision  of  the  work  of  each  teacher  and  of 
each  pu^ul,  is,  under  our  present  system,  employed  in  hearing  the  recitations  of  the 
first  aud.second  grades.  Tlio  consolidation  of  districts  and  of  the  higher  grades,  and  the 
employment  of  a  less  number  of  male  principals,  giving  to  highly  educated  women  the 
immediate  instruction  of  all  the  grades,  under  the  supervision  ojf  a  principal  who  pos- 
sctties  expejrience  and  superior  intellectual  endowments,  is  tlie  correct  plan,  the  adop- 
tiou  of  whioh  would  make  our  schools  tenfold  more  efficient  than  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

modern  and  old-style  school-houses  compared. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher,  in  the  six  modern  school-houses  of  Buffalo, 
is  38A  The  average  num1)er  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  in  the  old-style  school -houses, 
29.4.  This  great  difference  increases  the  expenditure  for  teachers  at  least  12  per  cent., 
or  addM  $5,000  per  annum  to  the  school  expenses.  This  comparison  is  made  to  show  the 
necessity  vf  Bome  change  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  some  of  the  school  edifices 
of  Buffalo. 

attendance  and  truancy. 

The  average  Attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  from  10,664  during  the  first  term,  to 
11,275  during  the  third.  In  the  management  of  our  public  schools  one  of  the  greatest 
4)lNitacle«  to  success  is  irregularity  of  attendance.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
who  are  registered  iail  to  attend. 

Absenciis  and  tardiness  from  trivial  causes,  which  are  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  lead 
to  that  fatal  habit,  truancy.  This  subject  has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  school 
authorities  thi-onghout  the  country.  Corporal  punishment  and  moral  suasion  have 
proved  equally  ineffectual  in  checking  this  growing  evil ;  and  only  in  those  localities  in 
wLic'b  the  Biitmg  sam'Ot  the  law  and  the  fear  of  punishment  reaches  out  and  restrains 
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the  truant  Las  an  effectual  remedy  been  fonnd  for  this  class  of  yi)uthfnl  offenders. 
The  truant  law  of  1853  having  proved  ineffectual,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  au 
effort  be  made  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  a 
law  giving  the  police  authorities  of  our  city,  on  the  complaint  of  the  teacher  or  the 
parent,  the  power,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  compel  the  attendance  at  school  of  pupils 
who  are  accustomed  to  play  truant.  Such  a  law,  judiciously  executed,  would  be  a  most 
effectual  preventive  of  crime,  and  would  restrain  many  a  youth  who,  from  the  want 
of  proper  home  influences,  or  a  disposition  to  vicious  practices  and  evil  company,  is 
inclined  to  a  course  of  life  which,  unless  changed,  will  lead  him  step  by' step  iu  the 
'paths  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and  can  only  be  checked  by  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  of  the  State. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  the  year  a  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  partially  correct  a  serious 
fault  in  teachers  of  absenting  themselves  from  the  school-room,  and  being  tardy  in 
attendance.  The  number  of  days  per  month  that  teachers  have  been  absent  was 
reduced  from  190^  days  iu  January  to  77J  in  December,  and  the  number  of  miuutes 
tardy,  from  3,704  to  471  minuter  for  the  same  months.  Nevertheless,  the  aggregate 
time  teachers  were  absent  from  their  posts,  in  the  Buffalo  schools  for  the  year  1870, 
foots  up  the  enormous  number  of  1,181^  days;  while,  in  addition,  those  who  were  at 
their  posts  were  tardy  10,598  minuter 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  increase  of  the  number  and  attendance  of  pupils  at  private  schools  during  the 
past  ten  years,  is  a  subject  for  serious  cousideranon.  Formerly,  the  public  schools 
monopolized  almost  entirely  the  education  of  our  youth;  but,  at  the  present  time,  pri- 
vate and  religious  schools  are  attended  by  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  of  the 
school  age.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have  le<l  to  this 
diversion  of  pupils  to  other  channels.  If  it  is  an  indication  that  the  public  schools 
fail  to  afford  the  advantages  which  the  community  require,  either  the  public  have 
advanced  to  an  ap])reciation  of  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  our  schools  impart, 
or  our  system  of  free  schoqls,  by  not  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  educa- 
tional matters,  has  become  incapable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  day. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  schools  were  held  three  evenings  of  each  week  from  7  to  9  o*clock.  Sevea 
were  at  first  organized,  but  these  not  being  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  whose  daily  occujiatious  and  pecuniary  circumstances  prevent 
their  attendance  at  the  day  schools,  Ave  more  were  organized. 

The  total  ex))enKe  for  instruction  and  iucidental  expenses  was  $3,658  22.  Tlie  cost 
per  pupil  on  total  registration  for  the  term  has  been  |l  35,  and  on  the  average  attend- 
ance ^2  10.  Tlie  4'xpenditnres  have  been  larger  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  The 
favor  with  which  the  system  of  evening  schools  was  received,  and  the  larger  attendance 
of  ])upiLs  than  the  most  sanguine  anticipated,  compelled  the  employment  of  a  greater 
number  of  teachers,  and  the  opening  of  more  schools,  than  was  at  first  anticipated 
The  investment  cannot  be  regarded  an  unprofitable  one,  on  the  part  of  the  city. 

TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  INDIGENT  CHILDREN. 

On  this  important  subject  the  superintendent  says:  "No  provision  is  made,  iuthe 
annual  estimates,  for  ]>rovidiug  text-books  to  pupils  whose  circumstances  are  not  such 
as  to  enul)le  th(Mn  to  obtain  them.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  to  provide 
annually  the  means  to  purchase  the  necessary  commodities  for  the  poor,  costing  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  how  much  more  necessary  that  they  should  provide  a  fund  adequate 
to  supply  the  hundreds  of  poor  children  with  books  for  their  intellectual  improvement. 
Indeed,  the  principle  should  be  carried  to  its  full  extent.  All  text-books  should  bo 
provided,  and  remain  the  property  of  the  city.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  Iiave  adox>ted  this  plan,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Bui- 
falo  shonhl  not  hesitate  to  make  its  public  schools  as  free  as  are  those  of  other  cities. 
But  if  impracticable  to  adopt  this  plan  at  the  present  time,  a  fund  should  bo  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  superintendent  sufficient  to  meet  the  almost  daily  demands  of  the 
poor  and  needy." 

SYRACUSE. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  Edward  Smith,  clerk  and  superintendent,  for  the  year  ending  March  7, 1871.1 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 43, 051 

Population  of  school-age,  five  to  twenty-one l^S^^Sft 
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Whole  nnmber  of  pupils  rejpetered  in  all  the  schools 8. 042 

Average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools 5, 326 

Number  of  suspensions — for  irrepilar  attendance,  459;  misconduct,  423..  882 

Kuraber  turned  out ;  that  is,  not  restored 346 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes Sl39,9tU  07 

Total  disbursements $139, 117  86 

ATTENDANCE,  AND  SUSPENSION  OF  SCHOOL   PItlVILEGES. 

As  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of  space,  to  give  more  than  one  feature  of  Mr.  Smith's 
excellent  report,  we  select  the  subject  of  attendance  and  suspensions  as  one  of  nnu  • 
fiufil  interest — the  great  question  of  the  hour  being,  how  to  get  the  children  into  the 
Bohools — and  present  the  action  of  the  Syracuse  schools  as  an  illustration  for  serious 
consideration.  Of  7,820  pupils  in  the  graded  schools  about  12  per  cent,  attended  less 
than  two  months ;  18  per  cent,  over  two  and  less  than  four  months ;  9  per  cent,  over 
four  and  less  than  six  months ;  17  per  cent,  over  six  and  less  than  eight  months ;  45 
per  ceur.  attended  from  eight  to  ten  months.  These  rates  are  about  the  same  as  those 
presented  a  year  ago.  We  have  not  been  able  to  improve  them,  although  special 
efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  school  jKipnla- 
tiou  attended  our  schools  eight  months  or  over,  and  less  than  one-half  of  those  who 
ever  enter  the  schools  continue  in  them  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

ABSENTEEISM  AND  TARDINESS  CHECKED  BY  SUSPENSION. 

Tlie  number  of  days  lost  by  absence  during  the  year  is  not  quite  as  large  as  that 
reported  for  last  year.  The  good  results  obtained  have  been  in  part,  at  least,  the  effects 
of  suspension.  It  is  the  rule  to  suspend  from  school  for  three  days  of  unexcused 
absence,  (three  tardinesses  counting  as  one  day  of  absence.)  This  rule  seems  to  many 
to  be  too  arbitrary  and  entirely  unnecessary.  It  causes  parents  much  trouble,  some 
say.  It  keeps  more  children  out  of  school  than  would  otherwise  be  out,  for  they  stay 
out  on  purpose  to  be  suspended,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  be  in  school,  others 
will  say. 

THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  PARENTS  CONSIDERED. 

It  doe^  cause  trouble  to  the  parents,  and  so  does  any  delinquency  from  children.  For 
this  very  reason  they  look  after  their  children  to  save  themselves  trouble,  and  by  s<i 
doing  not  only  arc  they  having  less  trouble,  but  the  teachers  are  aided  and  pupils  are 
Tnakiiig  better  progress. 

The  number  of  suspensions  is  increased  a  little  over  last  year.  For  irregular  attend- 
ance there  have  been  459  cases ;  232  of  these  were  restored,  leaving  227  not  restored. 
For  misconduct,  423  suspensions  were  reported  ;  :J04  of  these  have  been  restored,  and 
119  not  restored.  We  have  those  among  us,  however,  who  conscientiously  think  our 
plan  a  failure,  and  that  our  schools  have  lost,  in  a  measure  at  least,  their  efficiency. 
They  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  because  by  means  of  suspension  from  school  de- 
linquencies for  deportment  and  irregular  attendance  are  made  more  open — brought  in 
w)  tangible  a  manner  before  their  eyes,  they  are  compelled  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
This  could  be  ma^lo  still  more  effectual  by  requiring  such  pupils  to  attend  a  reform 
school  until  they  ha<l  redeemed  their  good  character  for  good  deportment.  This  last 
idea  involves  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  in  our  city. 

WHAT  BECOME  OF  SUSPENDED  CHILDREN. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  among 
the  most  apparent  are  these :  A  large  class  of  boys  who  have  no  father  or  mother,  or 
who  are  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  are  in  our  schools.  They  are  c<mstautly 
ai^serting  the  right  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  school-room,  as  they  do  at  home.  Any 
curtailing  of  their  desires,  either  by  coqioral  punishment  or  milder  means,  begets  in 
them  a  combative  spirit ;  more  especially,  however,  if  the  whip  or  ferule  be  resorted 
to.  This  disobedience  must  be  discarded  from  the  school-room,  and  is.  The  child, 
sooner  or  later,  is  sus))ended  from  school.  If  he  has  no  parent  or  friend,  he  remains 
out  of  the  school.  If  he  has  friends,  ho  gets  back  into  the  school-room,  to  repeat  the 
bamo  course  and  to  meet  with  the  same  results  in  man3''  cases.  Uc  is  finally  out  of 
the  schools ;  nothing  to  do — learning  nothing  good — continually  forming  evil  habits 
and  practices,  which  are  sinking  him  lower  and  still  lower,  and  making  him  day  by 
day  less  and  less  likely  to  reform. 

UTICA. 

(From  the  report  of  Hon.  Andrew  McMillan,  A.  M.,  snperintcndcnt,  for  the  sclioolvcar  ciidiu*; 

July  8, 18T0.J 

Utica  owns  sixteen  school-houses,  all  substantially-built  brick  edifices,  and  is  rapidly 
building  to  meet  her  growing  population.  This  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the  vast 
nambcr  of  comnlaining  cities  and  localities  respecting  their  school  accommodations. 
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Yet  cdacation  is  not  carried  to  every  child.  There  ia  no  inconsiderable  nninber  of 
boys  who  conf;regat«  upon  street-comers,  surround  places  of  public  resort,  gather  iu 
saloons  and  dram-shops,  and  infest  the  thoroughfares  oi  business,  shocking  decency  itself 
with  their  oaths  and  vulgarity.  They  are  depre<lators  upon  public  and  private  prop- 
erty ;  they  are  the  pest  of  neighborhoods,  the  terror  of  unoffending  children,  a 
repn)ach  to  religion  and  good  morals,  and  are  controlled  only  by  the  strong  arm  of 
municipal  law.  Many  of  these  boys,  at  different  periods,  have  been  brought  before  the 
gnind  jury  for  indictment,  but  considerations  of  pity  rather  than  justice  have  so  far 
prevailed  with  that  Itody  as  fo  suffer  these  culprits  to  escape  the  just  and  well-merited 
punishment  for  their  offenses.  This  evil  is  not  only  local  in  character  and  effect,  but 
widespread  and  general,  as  shown  by  the  ever-recurring  deeds  of  crime  which  fill  our 
jails,  iienitcutiaries,  and  prisons,  and  constantly  operate  to  deprave  public  morals  and 
disturb  the  peace,  stability,  and  goo<l  order  of  society.  To  meet  this  evil  the  superin- 
tendent recommends  the  establisumjDnt  of  a  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
comniissiuner,  equipped  and  provided  iu  all  respects  like  the  other  public  schools, 
fomiiug  one  of  the  same  general  system,  and  subjected  in  every  particular  to  the 
same  rules  and  regulations.  **To  put  the  plan  iu  practical  operation,  and  keep  it  so,  I 
would  reeonmiend  the  appointment  of  an  officer  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  compel  the 
regular  attendance  of  all  boys  for  whom  the  school  is  designed,  or  included  within  the 
limits  of  its  provision.''  The  superintendent  well  adds:  *'  If  ignorance,  with  its  host 
of  depraved  minions,  is  suffered  to  usurp  places  of  power  and  trust,  what  hope  can 
there  be  of  the  permanence  of  free  institutions  or  a  free  government  V* 

SUMMARY  OF    STATISTICS. 

Population,  United  States  censns  of  1870 28,804 

Number  of  children  residing  in  the  city,  age  five  to  twenty-one  years 9, 392 

Number  of  public  schools 28 

Number  of  teachers 71 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year 2,547 

Receipts  for  school  purposes $91, 112  05 

£xi)euditures ^ (60,005  44 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

FEMALE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  New  York  City.    Number  of  pupils,  1,100 ;  graduates,  151. 

HEBREW  FREE-SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

Schools  consist  of  one  day  school  and  three  evening  schools;  have  been  in  operatioB 
seven  years;  meet  in  Steiuway  Hall,  New  York  City.    Number  of  pupils  in  all,  429. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Clinton,  New  York.  Organized,  1812.  President,  S.  Oilman  Brown,  D.D. 
Number  of  graduates,  33.  A  committee  of  the  alumni  has  been  appointed  to  raise 
$2,000,000  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the  college. 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Schenectady,  New  York ;  organized,  1795.  E.  N.  Potter,  D.  D.,  of  Troy, 
has  been  elected  president  in  place  of  Dr.  Aiken,  resigned. 

ST.  JOHN'S  (CATHOLIC)  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Fordham,  New  York ;  Organized,  1846 ;  graduates,  13. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IlOCHESTER. 

Located  at  Kochester,  New  York ;  organized,  1850.  President,  Rev.  M.  B.  Anderson. 
Number  of  gra<luates,  29.  The  alumni  have  pledged  themselves  to  raise  $25,000  for 
the  university,  to  be  paid  in  on  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  which  will  be  in  1876. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Located  at  Ithaca,  New  York;  organized  1865.  President,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White. 
N  uiub.  r  of  graduates,  40.    The  past  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous  and  successful  one  for 
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thi8  institntion.  The  library  has  been  increafled  by  Bevcral  thousancl  volumes,  amonfi^ 
them  a  mathematical  library  of  over  1,600  volumes.  President  White  has  presented 
his  fine  architectural  library,  with  $1,500  for  its  increase.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
has  added  $2,500  to  the  former  gift  of  his  entire  private  library,  for  the  purchase  of 
works  on  English  history  and  literature.  The  C'OlIections  of  the  geological  and  botan- 
ical departments  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  largo  number  of 
specimens  bron^ht  from  South  America  by  the  Cornell  University  Brazilian  Expe- 
dition. A  building  has  been  completed  for  tlie  use  of  the  college  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
This  will  also  accommodate  the  school  of  civil  engineering,  and  the  university  press- 
room, offices,^  &c.  A  brass  fonndery  and  engine-room  are  connected  with  the  building. 
One  of  the  trustees  has  offered  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  ladies,  if  it  shall  be 
decided  to  admit  them  to  the  university. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 
Hon.  Abbam  B.  Weateb,  Superintendent  of  Puhlie  insirudUmf  Albany, 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONEBS. 


Counties  and 
districts. 


Albany, 


AUegany 


Broome 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
1 


Cattaraugus 
Cayuga  


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 


Chautauqua 1 

2 
Chemung 

Chenango  1 

2 

Clinton 1 

2 

Columbia 1 

2 

Cortland 1 

2 

Delaware 1 

2 

Dutchess 1 

2 

Erie 1 

2 
3 

Essex 1 

2 

Frinklin 1 

2 


Names. 


Leonard  A.  Carhart 

Julius  Thayer 

John  P.  Whitbeck 

John  O.  Cole,  (city  superintendent) 

Murray  Hubbard,  (president  board  of 

education) 

Lucien  B.  Trceman 

Richard  L.  Andrus 

Henry  S.  Monroe 

Newton  W.  Edsou 

G.  L.  Famham,  (secretary  board  of  edu- 
cation)   

Frank  A.  Howell 

Jerome  L.  Higbee 

Samuel  A.  Cole 

Leonard  F.  Hardy 

Lewis  V.  Smith 

B.  B.  Suow,(8ecretary  board  of  education) 

Alouzo  C.  Pickard 

Wellington  Woodward 

Charles  K.  Hettield 

Hosea  H.  Rockwell,  (secretary  boaixl  of 
education) 

Mathew  B.  Ludiugton 

David  G.  Barber 

Ira  D.  Knowles 

Robert  8.  McCullough 

Hiram  K.  Smith 

Hiraui  Winslow 

Cyru/4  M&cy,  (city  superintendent) 

Daniel  E.  Whitnioro 

RufusT.  Peck 

Isaac  J.  St.  John 

John  W.  McArthnr 

George  W.  Drai)er 

Isaac  F.  Collins. : 

R.  Brittain,  (clerk  board  of  education). 

Henrj  Lapp 

James  F.  Crooker 

S.  W.  Sonic 

Thos.  Lothrop,  (city  superintendent)... 

William  H.  McLenathan 

ThoniJisG.  Shaw 

Syduey  P.  Bates 

Cyrus  P.  Whitney 


Post-offices. 


Coeymans. 
S.  Westerloo. 
West  Troy. 
Albany. 

Cohoes. 

Ccntreville. 

Bolivar. 

P.O.  Box561,  Bing- 

hamton. 
Binghamton. 

Binghamton. 

Macliias. 

Cattarauj^ns. 

Throopsville. 

Weedsport. 

Genoa. 

Auburn. 

Busti. 

Jamestown. 

Horseheads. 

Elmira. 

North  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Peru. 

Cbazy. 

W>8t  Taghkanick. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Marathon. 

Sohm. 

Walton. 

Bloomville. 

Clove. 

Rhinebeck 

Poughkccpsie. 

Clarence. 

Williuk. 

Collins  Centre. 

Bufialo. 

Jay. 

Oluisteadville. 

Malone. 

Dickenson  Centre. 
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School  Commianionen — Contiuaed. 


(TbuDties  and 
districts. 


Kulton 

Gi'uesco 

Greene 1 

2 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 1 

2 
Jcflerson 1 

2 

3 


Kings 

Lewis 1 

2 
Livingston 1 

Madison 1 

2 

Monroe  1 

2 

Montgomery 

New  York 

Niagara 1 

2 

Oneida 1 

2 
3 
4 


Onondaga 


Ontario 
Orange 


1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
1 
2 


Orleans 

Oswego 1 

2 
3 


Otsego 


1 
2 


Pntnam 
Queens. 


Rensselaer, 


I 
2 
1 
2 


Richmond 

Rockland 

St.  Lawreuce  ...  1 

2 
3 

Saratoga 1 

2 


Names. 


Post^ffices. 


Cvnis  Stewart 

Richaid  L.  Selden 

John  Beardsley 

Hiram  Bogardus 

William  D.  Smith 

John  D.  Champion 

Ezra  D.  Beckwith  

Alphonso  E.  Cooley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace  E.  Morse 

Wm.  G.  Williams,  (secretary  board  of 

education) 

C.  Warren  Hamilton 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  (city  superintendent)  .. 

William  Adams -... 

Charles  A.  Chickering 

John  W.  Bvam 

Rohert  W.Green 

Josi'ph  E.  Morgan 

O.  W.  Sturdevant 

William  E.  Edmonds 

George  W.  Sime 

S.  A.  Ellis,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  Buckingham 

Henrv  Kiddle,  (city  sui>eriutendent)  • . . 

David  L.  Pitcher 

Jonas  W.  Bmwn 

James  Ferguson,  (city  superiutendezit). 

Mills  C.  Blackstono 

Charles  T.  Pooler 

Harvey  S.  Bedell 

Eugene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillau,  (city  superintendent)  .... 

J.  Warren  Lawrence 

George  C.  Anderson 

Parker  S.  Carr 

E.  Smith,  (city  superintendent)     

Ezra  J.  Peck  

Rohert  B.  Simmons 

George  K.  Smith 

John  W.  Slanson 

H.  A.  Jones,  (city  superintendent) 

James  H.  Mattison 

David  D.  Metcalf 

Byron  G.  Clapp 

George  F.  Woodbury 

V.  C.  Douglass,  (city  superintendent)  . 

Charles  F.  Thompson 

Eli  R.  Clinton,  jr 

Charles  H.  Ferris 

W'illiam  H.  Peckham 

Isaac  G.  Fosdick 

Amos  H.  Allen ». 

George  W.  Hidley 

Wm.  Kemp,  (president  board  of  ednca 

tion) 

James  Brownleo 

Nelson  Puff.  ^ 

Martin  L.  Laughlin 

A.  B.  Hepburn 

Barney  Whitney 

R.  B.  i^owry,  (city  superintendent) . . . 

Seth  Whaleu 

Oscar  F.  Stile 


Gloversville. 
Le  Roy. 
Athens. 
Greenville. 
Hope  Falls. 
Little  Falls. 
Cedarville. 
Adams  Centre. 
Philadelphia. 
Clayton. 

Watertown. 

New  Lots. 

Brooklyn. 

Martinsburgh. 

Copenhagen. 

Livonia  Station. 

Dansville. 

Earlville. 

Oneida. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

St.  JobnsviUe. 

New  York. 

Lockport. 

Youngstown. 

Lockport. 

Washington  Mills. 

Deansvule. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utica. 

Saliua. 

Borodino. 

Fayetteville. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

Bristol. 

Monroe. 

Johnson's. 

Newbnrgh. 

Barre  Centre. 

North  Hannibal. 

Phoenix. 

Orwell. 

Oswego. 

Schuyler's  Lake. 

Butt-ernuts. 

Cold  Springs. 

Manhasset. 

Jamaica. 

Petersburgh. 

WyantskUl. 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Nyack. 

Hammond. 

Col  ton. 

Lawrence  ville. 

Ogdensbnrgh. 

Ballston  Spa. 

Sarato{<:a  Snrin«»R. 
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S<^iaol  Commimoner9 — Continncd. 


Conuties    and 
districts. 


Names. 


Schenectady' 

Schoharie 1 

2 

Schnyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 1 

2 
3 

Suffolk 1 

2 

Sullivan 

Tio^a  

Tompkins 1 

•2 

Ulster 1 

2 
3 

Warren 

Washington  ....  I 

Wayne 1 

2 

Westchester  ....  1 

2 
3 

Wyoming 1 

2 

Yates 


Simon  J.  Schermerhorn 

S.  B.  Howe,  (city  Bui>erintendent) 

Ambrose  R.  Hunting 

John  Van  Voris 

Dimcan  C.  Munn 

William  Hogan 

John  C.  Hi^by,  2d 

Jacob  H.  Wolcott 

Edwin  Wbitinp 

Horace  H.  Benjamin 

Tbomas  S.  Mount 

Charles  Bnriium 

William  H.  Cole 

Albert  H.  Pierson 

Jackson  Graves 

William  H.  Dederick 

Oscar  Mulfonl 

Horace  W.  Montross 

Adam  Armstrong,  jr 

Abram  H.  Cochran 

William  H.  Tetft 

John  McGonigal 

Ethel  M.Allen 

JYanklin  W.  Gilley 

George  W.  Smith 

Joseph  Barrett 

John  B.  Small  wood  .  ■ 

Richard  Langdon 

Joseph  W.  Brown 


Post^ffices. 


Rotterdam. 

ScheniM^tady. 

Gallupville. 

Cobleskill. 

Watkins. 

Waterloo. 

Prattsburgh. 

Cprning. 

Riverhead. 

Stony  Br(M)k. 

Monticello. 

Owego. 

Trumansburgh. 

Dry  den. 

Kingston. 

Shawau^unk. 

Ellen  villc. 

Glens  Falls. 

Galesville. 

Whitehall. 

Simth  Butler. 

Williamson. 

Morrisiinia. 

Port  Chester. 

Katouah. 

Warsaw. 

Wt^thersfield. 

Bluff  Point. 
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IfORTH    CAROIilXA. 

[From  the  third  annual  report  of  the  soperintendent  of  public  instmction  for  the  year  1870 ;  Hon.  S.  8. 

Ashley,  soperinteudent.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  census  of  1870 1, 071, 361 

Number  of  youth  reported  in  State  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of 

affe 99,114 

Number^  of  pupils  in  public  schools,  (estimated) 29, 303 

Number  of  schools 1,398 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 1, 415 

Average  wages  of  teachers  per  month $20  21^ 

Number  of  school-houses,  frame,  309 ;  log,  358 667 

Public  school  revenue $152,281  82 

Amount  paid  during  the  year  for  teachers'  wages $42, 862  40 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Only  250  of  the  800  townships  in  the  State  have  reported.  As  only  about  half  the 
schools  report  the  number  of  pupils,  this  item  is  merely  estimated  at  about  49,000.  In 
only  74  ont  of  the  90  counties  of  the  State  have  schools  been  kept  during  the  year.  In 
the  year  1H40  there  were  but  70  counties  in  the  State,  and  schools  were  kept  in  but  38 
of  these.  The  number  of  schools  kept  in  1840  in  the  State  was  632,  the  number  of 
pupijs  attending  being  14,937.  The  amount  expended  for  x^ublic  schools  in  that  year 
being  but  $41,873  08. 

EFFORT  TO  OBTAIN  STATISTICS. 

The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  endeavored  to  collect  and  compile  the  educa- 
tional statistics  of  this  Stat»  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  not  only  tlie  condition  of 
the  ])ublic  schools,  but  its  entire  educational  condition ;  to  collect  all  the  essential 
facts  concerning  the  organization  and  condition  of  the  chartered  colleges  and  ucade- 
mifs,  and  private  schools  of  every  kind. 

For  this  year  the  results  of  this  effort  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  principals  of 
many  iuHtitutious  have  failed  to  make  the  returns  asked  of  them  ;  nevertheless,  the 
number  now  reporting  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  it  is  Ji)elieved  that  the  facts  and 
statistics  submitted  snow  that  the  State,  although  embarrassed  and  depressed,  is  foster- 
ing wise  and  successful  efforts  for  the  education  of  her  youth  of  all  classes.  School 
authorities  have  not  been  as  prompt  and  accurate  in  making  their  reports  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  require. 

The  law  i'ec^uires  the  annual  school  census  to  be  taken  in  June,  and  returns  thereof 
to  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  on  the  1st  day  of  July.  This  duty  is 
devolved  upon  the  township  school  committee.  But  now,  on  the  1st  day  of  November, 
four  months  after  the  day  of  return,  thirty  counties  are  delinquent;  just  one-thiril  of 
the  whole  number  of  counties  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  To  illustrate  the 
incompleteness  of  these  reports,  it  is  stated  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  reports  of  town- 
shix>  committees  neglect  to  give  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  of  the 
townships;  many  report- a  part  instead  of  the  whole  number  attending  school.  For 
the  guidance  an(l  information  of  school  officers,  and  to  insure  completeness  and  accu- 
racy in  making  reports,  a  register,  or  school  record,  has  been  adopted,  which  is  more  com- 
pact and  less  expeuHive  than  the  one  formally  in  use.  The  superintendent  has  aimed 
to  supply  the  counties  throughout  the  State  with  a  numl>er  sufficient  for  all  the  schools 
in  operation.  But  many  counties  are  so  distant  from  railroad  and  express  accommoda- 
tions, and  many  townships  are  so  remote  from  county  seats,  that  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  place  registers  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher.  Many  schotds  have  there- 
tore  been  kept  without  registers,  which  is  like  attempting  to  operate  a  bank  witbont 
an  account-book,  or  to  regulate  a  military  company  without  a  muster-roll.  This  lack 
of  register  undoubtedly  accounts  for  many  of  the  incomplete  reports  which  have  come 
to  hand,  as  well  as  for  the  many  failures  to  report.  Inquiries  will  at  once  be  instituted 
as  to  the  number  of  registers  that  will  be  needed  in  the  several  counties  during  the 
present  school  year,  and  the  demand  will  be  supplied. 

COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 

These  officers  have  in  general  attended  to  their  school  duties  with  praiseworthy  atten- 
tion and  fidelity.  Their  difficulties  have  been  numerous  and  per|)lexing,  among  which 
have  been  indifference  to  public  schools  on  the  part  of  many  citizens;  downright  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  more ;  the  imperfect  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teachers'  cer- 
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tificatea,  coupled  witb  the  necessity  of  approbating  unqualified  and  unsuitable  persons, 
or  of  depriving  many  anxious  neighborhoods  of  schools. 

Placed  then  in  this  dilemma,  damage  to  the  school  system,  or  no  schools  where  the 
population  are  especially  needy  and  hungry  for  knowledge,  their  situation  is  one  of 
great  embarrassment  and  delicacy.  The  act  of  April,  1809,  providing  for  a  sj'steni  of 
public  instruction,  required  that  they  should  be  paid  from  the  school  fund,  l3ut  neg- 
lected to  raise  or  constitute  a  fund  for  that  puq>o8e.  By  that  act,  all  the  money  desig- 
nated for  school  ])urpo«e8  was  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  teachers^  >Vago8.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  co^npensation.  At  the  session  of  18r»9-*70 
the  aforesaid  act  was  so  amended  that  these  ofiic(^rs  are  required  to  be  paid  from  the 
county  treasury,  "  as  other  salaried  officers  are  paid."  As  soon  as  the  several  boards 
of  the  county  commissioners  take  not«  of  this  amendment,  this  difficulty  will  probably 
disappear. 

Several  of  the  examiners  have  traversed  their  counties  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  school  authorities ;  they  have  also  assembled  and  addressed  the  people  as  oppor- 
tunity alforded,  explaining  the  principles  and  operations  of  the  school  system,  and 
discussing  the  relations  ol  the  public  schools  to  the  public  good,  thereby  awakening 
a  new  and  more  intelligent  interest  on  the  subject  of  education. 

FREE  SCHOOLS  THAT  ARE  NOT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Tliese  are  of  three  classes,  viz :  Schools  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund.  Friends*  schools, 
and  freedmen's  schools.  The  schools  aided  by  the  Pea1)ody  fund  are  located  at 
Thomasville,  Davidson  County;  Kenansville,  Duplin  County;  Springtield,  Guilford 
County;  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  County ;  Newport,  Caiteret  County ;  Washington, 
Beaufort  County  ;  Smithville,  Brunswick  County ;  and  at  various  places  for  freedmen. 

THOMASVILLE. 

The  school  hero  reports  through  S.  W.  Howerton,  teacher.  There  arc  125  scholars; 
average  attendance,  about  75.    Three  teachers  are  all  the  time  employed. 

KENANSVnXE.  • 

The  number  of  pupils  at  this  school  is  between  90  and  100.  Only  |200  have  been 
received  from  the  common-school  fund. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

The  school  at  Springfield  was  in  session  nine  months.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
enrolled,  1(>5 ;  average  daily  attendance,  89.    The  principal  is  Deborah  Stew. 

UNION  AND  HEMENWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Wilmington  mission  schools,  known  as  the  Union  and  Hemenway  Grammar 
Schools,  Miss  Amy  Bradley,  superintendent,  commenced  their  fourth  tenn  October  11, 
.1869,  witti  a  corps  of  seven  teachers.  The  Union  school-house  has  200  chairs ;  Hemen- 
way, 150.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  children  could  find  free  seats  for  a  term  of  eight 
months.  The  schools  closed  June  10,  1870.  Estimating  changes,  there  were  during 
that  tiTm  271  different  scholars  in  the  Union,  and  176  in  the  Hemenway,  making  a  total 
of  447  pupils  who  received  instruction  some  iwrtion  of  the  school  year.  This  mission 
was  organized  January  9,  1867,  by  the  heroic  lady  who  is  now  superintendent,  under 
the  au8])icesof  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.  Miss  Bradley  commenced  the  work  alone  with  but  three 
pupils,  and  the  number  increased  so  ranidly  that  she  was  obliged  to  employ  two  assist- 
ants before  the  term  closed.  The  whole  number  of  pupils,  first  term,  157)  3  teachers ; 
second  term,  188,  3  teachers ;  third  term,  430,  7  teachers ;  fourth  term,  447,  7  teachers. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  mission  from  its  organization,  January  9,  1867,  to  September  iW, 
1870,  including  expenses  for  building  HcHienway  school -house  and  two  recitatiou-rooms 
to  the  Union  school-house,  salaries,  &c.,  &c,,  $15,288  80,  three  thousand  of  which  were 
received  from  Rev.  B.  Seal's,  D.  D.,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund.  Fifth  term 
just  commenced ;  bright  prospects  for  the  coming  year. 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Bradley,  received  as  the  report  is  passing  through 
the  press,  gives  the  latest  information  concerning  the  admirable  work  of  this  estimable 
lady: 

*'  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  Kovemhcr  26, 1871. 

"Dear  Sir:  My  two  schools — the  Union  and  Hemenway  grammar  schools — which 
you  visited  during  your  southern  tour,  closed  in  June  with  an  exhibition  in  the  theater. 
They  were  graded  three  divisions  each,  with  a  teacher  to  each  division.    Besides  these. 
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we  employed  another  to  teach  elocution  and  gymnastics  in  both  schools,  making  seven 
teachers  in  all.  Whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  for  the  term  of  nine 
months,  397. 

"  These  schools  were  adopted  by  the  8tate  as  *  model  s<»hools,'  and  were  supported 
four  months  by  State  money.  Wo  receive<l  $1,000  from  the  Peal)ody  fund,  $1,266  70 
from  the  State.  Kntire  cost  for  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  term  of  nine  months, 
$.5,983  81,  ending  June  30,  1871.  During  the  year  I  sold  the  Hemenway  school-house 
to  the  county,  and  the  money  was  used  in  keeping  up  the  schools  during  the  entire  term. 

"In  October,  1871,  I  opened  my  normal  school  in  the  Union  school-house,  taking 
the  tlrnt  ilivisions  of  each  school,  with  a  few  new  scholars,  making  90  in  all.  Besides 
these  I  have  60  smaller  ones  in  a  preparatory  school  in  the  same  building — making  150 
pu])ils,  with  four  teachers. 

.*'  Our  normal  scliool-hou«o  is  grailually  rising,  brick  by  brick,  a  building  two  storied 
high,  67  feet  8  inches  by  71  feet  2  inches — a  large,  couimoflious  building,  with  four 
school-rooms  on  the  first  floor,  each  seating  40  scholars.  The  second  story  has  a  large 
hall  that  will  seat  from  700  to  1.000  persons;  four  recitation-rooms  in  the  four  comers 
that  can  bo  thrown  into  one  main  hall  by  folding-doors.  A  stage,  36  feet  front,  with 
.arge  bay-window  for  the  back-ground,  &c.,  &c. 

"  My  school  is  the  best  that  I  have  had.  I  find  every  year  the  children  take  more 
interest  in  their  studies.  Soon  I  hope  to  have  teachers  enough  without  bringing  any 
from  the  North. 

"  It  is  not  five  years  until  the  9th  of  January,  1872,  since  I  commenced  this  work 
with  three  scholars.  During  that  time  1,614  children  have  been  taught  in  my  schools; 
some  for  the  entire  time,  and  are  now  in  the  normal  school ;  others  for  diflTerent  )H*riods. 
The  entire  cost  for  the  five  years  is  $21,272  61 ;  cost  per  scholar,  $13  16-|-.  With  that 
money  I  have  not  only  educated  the  children,  but  built  Hemenway  school-house  and 
two  large  recitation- rooms  to  the  Union  school-house.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  we 
are  prospering  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
"  In  great  hast«,  truly  yours, 

"AMY  M.  BRADLEY, 

"  SuperintendtnU 

"  Mr.  John  Eatox, 

**  Commissioner  Bureau  of  Educationy 

WASHINGTON,  BEAUFORT  COUNTY. 

School  No.  1,  while  in  charge  of  and  instructed  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Ross  and  Miss  Maggie 
WillianiR,  numbered  115  pupils,  and  continued  in  session  regularly  from  its  commence- 
ment, October  11, 1869,  till  vacation,  the  latter  part  of  June,  1H70. 

Schmd  No.  2  numbered  315  pupils,  and  continued  in  session  during  the  same  period. 

These  scliool.s  are  in  a  ])ro8perous  condition,  having  resumed  under  nearly  the  same 
niana<:enient,  with  a  full  determination  to  continue  them  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  The  white  school  No.  1  is  occupying  the  leading  academy  of  the  town,  and  the 
colonel  school  has  usually  occn]>ied  the  colored  church,  with  a  hope  of  changing  the 
siuiie  as  soon  as  they  complete  their  school-house.  The  present  prospects  indicate  that 
No.  1  will  reach  near  200,  while  it  is  probable  that  No.  2  will  reach  350. 

FUIENDS'  8CUOOL  AIDED   BY  THE   TEABODY  FUND. 

A  letter  from  Allen  Jay,  superintendent  of  these  schools,  reports  the  whole  numlier 
of  schools  during  the  past  year  as  Ii9.  The  average  length  of  time  of  continuance,  five 
months,  varying  from  fourVo  nine  months  in  duration.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
enrollcfl,  2,774.  Of  these,  1,2.*W  have  been  memlH*rs  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the 
remainder,  1,541,  not  in  c<mnection  with  the  society  ;  many  of  them  poor  and  destitute. 
He  says:  **  We  have  employed  54  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  natives  of  North  Carolina, 
exce]»t  8,  ]»aying  them  a  salary  varying  from  $18  t.o  $20  per  month,  and  boarding 
them.  I  should  say  that  much  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the  schools  the  past  year 
has  be(Mi  met  by  those  sending,  voluntarily  contributing  asufiicient  amount  to  make  th» 
school  free  to  all  who  si'ut  an<l  were  not  able  to  pay.  We  have  also  avoided  anything 
like  sectarian  intlnence  in  the  school,  but  take  ]>leiiAure  in  stating  that  tlu^e  has  been 
a  true,  heartily  religions  influence  pervading  the  school.  We  have  not  had  a  single 
case  of  whipping  reported  the  past  year,  but  the  order  has  been  uniformly  goo<l.  We 
have  I'ndeavored  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  drilling  the  pupils 
wfll  in  the  primary  branches.  We  also  held  our  fifth  normal  school,  for  tive  we«»ks 
du  ing  the  summer,  at  Springfield,  Guilfonl  County.  It  was  att(>nded  by  over  60 
te:.clM*rs,  <luring  which  g(M)d  teaching  wiis  illustrated,  and  we  trust  our  teachers  were 
(puililiod  for  iwoTv  usefulness  in  the  future.  1  may  say  I  have  visit«*d  the  schoobt,  done 
what  1  (M)uhl  to  i'licourage  the  teachers  and  scholars,  and  have  hold  educational  meetings 
in  all  the  neighborhoods  where  we  have  had  scliools,  many  of  which  have  Inxm  largely 
atteodfd.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  from  personal  obs<Tvation,  I  think  there  is 
much  more  interest  felt  in  education  where  wo  have  been  at  work  than  there  waa 
twelve  months  ago.     I  think  there  are  some  cheering  signs  for  the  future." 
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freedmen's  schooijs  aided  by  peabody  fund. 

Through  the  agency  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Vogel,  Bnrean  superintendent  during  the  years 
years  lti69-'70,  the  sum  of  $5,150  was  disbursed  by  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  This 
aid  enabled  many  public  schools  to  successfully  complete  the  legal  term  of  four  months, 
and  has  thus  been  of  essential  ser\'ice  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  during  the  past 
year.  The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  found  Dr.  Sears,  the  agent  of  that  fund, 
Trilling  to  aftbrd  assistance  whenever  it  was  consistent  and  practicable  for  him  to  do 
so.  Also  that  the  donations  from  this  fund  have  greatly  strengthened  the  free  public- 
school  system  of  the  State. 

the  friends'  association's  freedmen's  schools. 

The  Friends'  Association  for  the  relief  of  colored  freedmen,  Philadelphia,  has  sus- 
tained, (furing  the  past  school  year,  in  this  State,  30  schools.  Nine  of  these  schools  were, 
for  four  months,  Stnt«  ]>ublic  free  schools. 

The  number  enroUedin  the  day  schools  was  about  2,340;  average  attendance,  about 
1,43d 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  at  New  York,  has  continued  its  schools  for  the 
last  school  year  at  Wilmington,  Dudley,  Wayne  County,  Beaufort,  Smithfield,  and 
Rah'igh. 

The  school  at  W^ilminpton  consists  of  three  department's,  primary,  ^ammar,  and 
normal,  with  eight  teachers.  Primary  and  gmnimar  department-s  had,  in  March,  236 
pupils ;  the  normal  department  56  pupils.  For  four  months  this  school,  in  all  its 
departments,  was  a  public  free  school. 

The  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  have  in  the 
State  0  schools,  with  11  t-eachers  and  514  pupiKs.  These  schools  are  locat-ed  at  Raleigh, 
New  Berne,  Kliziibeth  City,  Suow  Hill,  ami  Edenton. 

At  Ni'w  Berne  an<l  Elizabeth  City  there  were  flourishing  normal  classes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  normal  class  at  New  Berne  have  been  under  constant  instruction  for  several 
years.  The  lady  from  Boston,  Madsachu setts,  who  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  this 
school  last  spring,  remarks  of  the  i>uinls  that  they  *'  are  equal  in  brightness  and  intel- 
ligence to  any  of  the  same  age  in  our  schools."  Of  this  class  at  Elizabeth  City  the 
report  states  that  it  is  m  excellent  condition,  and  making  rapid  progress.  Tlie'ad- 
vauced  members  sust  lined  an  excellent  examination  in  algebra,  geography,  and  Latin 
graumiar.    This  work  at  Elizabeth  City  should  develop  into  a  tirst-class  normal  school. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Freedmen's  Mission  have  maintained  schools  at  Fayette- 
ville,  Asheville,  New  Bedford,  Wilmington,  and  perhaps  at  other  points. 

The  Presbyttrian  Board  has  maintained  two  schools  at  Raleigh,  with  6  teachers  ;  in 
Franklin  County  one  with  one  teacher;  also  schools  at  Lexiugton,  Wilmington,  Char- 
lotte, Concord,  and  vicinity. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  expended  for  educational  purposes,  during  the  past  year, 
in  this  State,  about  $35,000. 

peabody  fund. 

In  this  State,  Dr.  Sears,  in  bis  report  of  February,  1871,  remarks :  "  The  pnblic-school 
system  has  struggled  through  the  first  year  of  its  trial  with  as  much  success  as  could 
be  ex]»ected  in  such  times  of  party  strife.  It  has  met  with  some  opposition  and  more 
coldness.  The  taxes  have  been  imperfectly  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  and 
the  counties  and  townships  have  iM^en  negligent  in  making  the  returns  required  by 
law.  The  consequence  is  that  schools  have  not  beeu  well  supported,  and  that  the  sta- 
tistics are  not  complete."  It  appears  from  the  superintendent's  report  that  there  are 
342.1G8  children  of  the  legal  school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  arc 
white  and  one-third  colored,  and  that  the  public  money  available  for  their  education 
the  ]»reseut  year  will  be  only  about  $200,000.  The  whole  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  in  1870  was  about  50,000,  and  the  number  of  such  schools  was 
about  1,400. 

WANT  of  competent  TEACHERS. 

Next  to  the  lack  of  adequate  funds,  and  of  a  general  interest  in  the  public  schools,  is 
the  want  of  competent  teachers,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  of  competent  school  com- 
mittees. North  Carolina  is  not  alone  in  sutfering  from  these  delici«'ncies.  It  might 
not  be  inexpedient  to  offer  to  the  State  some  inducement  to  establish  a  normal 
school,  and  some  assistance  in  providing  for  the  expense  of  holding  teachers'  institutes 
in  the  several  couuties. 

WILMINGTON  TAKES  CHARGE  OF  THE  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  city  of  Wilmington  has,  at  length,  assumed  tlio  support  and  control  of  the  free 
schools  which  have  hitherto  been  sustained  by  private  contributions. 
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[From  the  seTontoenth  annual  report  of  tho  State  oommiisionor  of  common  8cho<^  for  the  year  1670; 

lion.  W.  D.  Heocklo,  commissiouor.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  censas  of  1870 2, 665, 260 

Numlior  of  children  of  school  age,  (6ve  to  twenty-one) 1, 041. 6^ 

Nmuljor  of  sub-districts,  (including  667  sub-divisions) 11, 304 

Number  of  school-houses 11,547 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  (male,  9,402 ;  female,  12,436) 21,  a38 

Number  of  teachers  permanently  employed 7, 171 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 724, 896 

Total  dfiily  attendance 413,893 

NumbLT  of  children  in  ])riTatc  schools 10,500 

Numbi^r  of  children  in  German  public  schools 5,  Olifi 

Number  of  children  in  colored  schools 6, 317 

Rec<*i[)t8  tor  school  pur^mses |9, 364, 765  70 

Expeuditurcs $7, 150, 563  OS 

The  statistical  information  embraced  in  the  report  is^very  full^  compnsing  thirty- 
seven  different  tables,  with  ns  many  district  items  of  school  statistics,  many  of  them 
items  of  peculiar  interest  to  educators,  which  are  not  uniformly  given  in  school 
reports. 

ACCURACY  OF  REPORTS. 

The  blanks  for  school  returns  have  lieen  remodeled,  and  greater  accuracy  in  tho 
returns  thereby  secured.  The  returns  show  a  decrease  of  15,486  in  the  enrollment. 
Tho  commissioner  thinks  that  the  estimate  has  been  too  large  by  at  least  100,000. 
The  systems  in  some  townships  actually  doubles  the  real  number  attending,  owing  to 
tho  carelessness  of  the  township  clerks;  also,  by  changes  of  jarisdiction  of  school 
bounds,  in  some  instances,  the  same  pupils  have  been  reported  two  or  tliree  times. 

It  is  believed  that  the  accuracy  secured  by  the  improved  system  of  reports  will 
make  the  next  annual  enrollment  much  more  nearly  correct. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE— -TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  WAGES. 

The  percentage  of  an  average  daily  attendance  on  enrollment,  5^.7  shows  an  increase 
of  .74  per  cent,  during  the  year.  The  number  of  school-rooms  in  the  State  is  13,951, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  scholars,  14,375;  the  difference, 
424,  shows  the  number  of  assistant  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year  being  21,838, 
shows  that  7,463  changes  were  made  during  the  year.  The  number  of  teachers  em- 
ploycMl  in  tho  same  school  district  during  the  entire  time  the  schools  were  in  session 
in  that  district  being  7,171,  shows  an  increase  of  4,802  over  the  previous  year.  The 
averaj^t^  of  the  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  township  primary  schools  of 
Pauldiiig  County  was  only  828,  while  the  corresponding  average  of  Hamilton  County 
was  8r)6.  Ashtabula,  Geauga,  Lake,  and  Putnam  may  be  classed  with  Paulding,  as 
the  avtM'age  in  each  of  these  counties  was  only  $29.  The  average  in  Montgomery 
County  was  $52.  The  average  of  the  ladies  in  tho  same  kind  of  schools  was  only  §16 
a  uiontli  in  Ashtabula,  Fulton,  Geauga,  and  Medina  Counties,  while  in  Montgomery  it 
was  J?44.  The  average  of  wages  for  gentlemen  in  separate  district  primary  schools 
was  irl!i7  in  Hamilton,  and  $34  in  Athens  County.  Tho  average  in  Mercer,  namely, 
$20,  is  probably  incorrect.  The  corresponding  average  for  ladies  was  $24  in  Allen 
County,  and  $(K)  in  Hamilton  County.  The  report  of  $75  in  Union  County  is,  no 
doubt,  a  mistake.  No  high  schools  are  reported,  and  there  may  have  been  teachers  in 
thesi'  «eluM)ls  reported  in  the  primary  schools.  The  average  of  the  wages  of  gentle- 
men in  tlie  separate  district  high  schools  was  $40  in  Carroll  County,  and  $186  in  Ham- 
ilton. The  $200  reported  in  Jackson  is,  no  doubt,  a  mistake.  The  average  of  tho 
monthly  wages  of  ladiei}  in  the  separate  district  high  schools  was  $24  in  Athens 
County,  and  $108  in  Hamilton  County.  The  average  wages,  as  given  in  this  table,  are 
more  accurate  than  those  given  in  my  last  report.,  and  possibly  than  those  given  in 
previous  reports.  The  averages  for  the  State  are  not  the  averages  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  but  the  r(*al  average  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers  in  the  State.    In  averaging  bi** 

•TliiK  luiniber  rcfcrH  to  those  tenebcrs  who  wcsre  employed  in  tho  Bamc  school  district  dnriag  the  cntira 
\timc  schools  were  in  session  in  that  district. 
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couuties,  Paulding  County  was  considered  as  eqnal  to  Hamilton  County.  ITie  aver- 
age of  these  two  counties  would  be  quite  different  from  tbe  average  if  Paulding 
formed  part  of  Hamilton  County.  Instructions  were  given  to  the  comity  auditors  to 
adopt  the  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the  averages,  and  hence  the* results  now 
obtained  may  be  relied  upon,  except  in  cases  in  which  the  school  clerks  made  mis- 
takes for  the  townships  of  separate  districts.  It  is  probable  that  these  mistakes  are 
very  few,  as  the  method  of  finding  the  average  wages  in  a  township  is  very  siuiple. 

Average  of  gentlemen's  monthly  wages  fn  township  primary  schools $^S  00 

Average  of  ladies'  monthly  wages  in  township  primary  schools 24  00 

Average  of  gentlemen's  monthly  wages  in  township  high  schools 22  00 

Average  of  hidies'  monthly  wages  in  township  high  schools 43  00 

Average  of  gentlemen's  monthly  wages  in  separate  district  primary  schools..  74  00 

Average  of  ladies'  monthly  wages  in  separate  district  primary  schools 42  00 

Average  of  gentlemeu's  monthly  wages  in  separate  district  high  schools 93  00 

Average  of  ladies'  monthly  wages  in  separate  district  high  schools 56  00 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  German  schools,  or  those  conducted  exclusively  in 
the  German  language,  is  5,096,  the  teachers  in  those  schools  numbering  76. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  colored  schools,  6,317,  with  144  teachers.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  these  two  classes  of  schools,  11,413,  is  also  included  in  the  724,b96,  already 
given  as  the  enrollment  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  If  60  per  cc^it.  of  tbe 
24,219  coloretl  youth  of  the  State,  in  September,  1869,  should  have  beeu  in  school,  the 
number  enrolled  would  have  been  14,531.  There  being  only  6,319  enrolled  in  the  col- 
ored schools,  there  were  8,214  out  of  the  colored  schools  that  should  have  beeu  either 
enrolled  in  these  schools  or  else  admitte<l  to  the  same  schools  that  white  children  attend. 
There  are  no  accurate  statistics  that  show  how  many  colored  children  are  enrolled  in 
schools  not  exclusively  colored,  but  it  is  known  that  here  and  there  all  over  the  State 
they  are  admitted. 

teachers'  certificates. 

Within  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1870, 12,010  different  applications  for  the 
county  teachers'  certificates  were  made  by  gentlemen,  and  13,453  by  ladies,  25,453  in 
all.  Of  the  gentlemen's  applications,  2,595, 22  per  cent,  were  rejected  ;  of  the  ladios.', 
3,396,  25  per  cent.  ;  in  all,  5,991,  23.6  per  cent.  There  were  granted  3(i0  two-year  certi- 
ficates to  gentlemen,  and  220  to  ladies;  in  all,  580 ;  1,271  l^-year  certificates  to  gentle- 
men, and  991  to  ladies;  in  all, 2,262 ;  3,875  one-year  certificates  were  granted  to  gentle- 
men, and  4,027  to  ladies;  in  all,  7,902;  3,756  half-year  certificates  were  {^ranted  to  gen- 
tlemen, and  4,904  to  ladies.  The  whole  number  of  certificates  to  gentlemen  was9,26>i, 
and  to  ladies,  10,142 ;  in  all,  19,404. 

The  number  of  examinations  held  was  1,349 — 235  less  than  are  allowed  by  law. 

Number  of  gentlemen  that  applied  for  county  certificates 10,  Ool 

Number  of  ladies  that  apidied  for  county  certificates 10, 766 

Total 20,827 

Number  of  gen  tlemen  that  failed  in  examination 1 , 4.^)7 

Number  of  ladies  that  failed  in  examination 1, 825 

Total 3,282 

universities,  colleges,  academies,  AC 

Most  of  the  eighty-eight  higher  institutions  report  to  the  Commissioner,  though  no  ' 
statute  comi)els  them  to  do  so. 

teachers'  institutes. 

There  are  a  variety  of  statistics  in  reference  to  teachers'  institutes.  Reports  were 
received  from  sixty-three  institutes,  two  being  held  in  Meigs  County  and  two  in  Mon- 
roe County.  Seven  institutes  sent  no  reports,  making  sixty-seven  counties  in  which 
in8titut(>s  have  beeu  held.  In  several  counties  normal  institutes  were  held  that 
received  no  aid  from  the  institute  fund,  and  have  therefore  not  been  rejwrted.  For 
several  yeiirs  past  city  institut^^^s  have  been  held  in  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  teachers.  These  institutes  have  been  supported  by  the  boards  of 
education  in  these  cities. 
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Since  the  orgnnization  of  the  Kortbeastern  Ohio  Teachers*  ABSociation  there  have 
been  organized  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  the  Northern  Central  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Sonthwestern  Ohio  Teachers*  Association,  and  tho  North- 
western Ohio  Teachers*  Associa:  ion.  These  associations  have  held  several  profitable 
meetinj^ft,  and  the  discnssious  have  been  of  a  high  order.  The  meetings  of  the  Ohio 
teachers*  association,  and  the  superintendents*  associations,  held  in  Columbus  the  tirst 
week  in  July,  were  of  unusual  interest,  although  the  attendance  was  not  as  great  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  vahie  of  teachers*,  institutes  to  the  school  system  of  the 
State  cannot  be  readily  estimated.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  expense  of 
the  institute,^  is  met  entirely  from  funds  funiished  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

State  aid  to  tho  institutes  is  urged  as  furnishing  the  means  of  making  the  expendi- 
tures for  common  schools  far  more  effective. 

KINDERGARTEN    SCHOOLS. 

A  kindergarten  school,  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Rickoff,  the  wife  of  the 
superintendent  of  tlae  Cleveland  public  schools,  was  established  in  the  hitter 
part  of  lb70,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  L.  G.  Marston,  a  graduate  of  Madame  Kruger's  normal  school,  in  Boston.  As 
the  views  of  Frobel  have  attracted,  in  this  country,  considerable  attention 
tliroui:h  the  efforts  of  Miss  Peabody,  I  have  tbought  it  proper  to  allude  partic- 
ularly to  this  expcrimer.t  in  our  State.  The  school  board  of  Cleveland  extended 
to  this  little  foster-child  sympathy  and  encouragement,  even  to  the  extent  of 
granting  for  its  use  a  large  unoccupied  room  in  one  of  the  public  school-houses.  A 
visit  to  this  school  is  thus  describe<l :  "  A  large,  airy  room,  vvitli  wi«le  windows,  whence 
thi?  morning  sunlight  comes  freely  in.  One-half  of  the  room  occupied  by  small,  low 
tables,  hud  off  most  accurately  in  squares  of  black  and  buff.  Seated  at  these  were 
perhaps  two  dozen  children,  girls  and  boys,  of  ages  ranging  from  three  to  seven.  They 
wiTc  oTidently  from  the  best  families  of  Cleveland — handsome,  well  dressed,  well  bred, 
the  darlings  of  the  households.  The  other  half  of  the  room  was  occupied,  and  was  used 
for  the  playing  of  games  and  other  exercisi's.  The  exercise  I  witnessed  war*  what  was 
called,  in  kindergarten  phraseology,  an  occupation.  Before  each  child  was  placed  a  small 
box  containing  a  cube  composed  of  eight  small  cubes  of  woml.  The  teacher  then  asked, 
*  Children,  what  have  you  before  you  f  *  *A  cube.*  *  How  many  sides  has  it  T  *  Then 
all  the  little  heads  were  bowed,  and  all  the  little  hands  were  busy  counting.  Of  course 
not  all  could  answer  correctly,  but  in  time,  even  the  littlest  ones  could  learn  to  do  so. 
Then  they  counte<l  the  edges  and  tho  corners,  and  were  instructed  to  call  an  angle  by 
its  riglit  name.    Angle  is  no  more  ditlicult  word  for  baby  lips  than  is  corner. 

*'This  exeroise  was  in  fact  simply  an  object-lesson;  but  an  object-lesson  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  each  child  had  before  him  the  object,  and  manipulated  it.  A  further  step 
in  the'exercise  led  the  children  to  divide  the  compound  cube  into  halves,  quarters,  and 
eighths.  Afterward  they  were  shown  that,  by  placing  their  blocks  upon  the  colored 
squares  of  their  tables,  according  to  certain  rules  of  symmetry,  they  could  build  beauti- 
ful forips.  The  lesson  was  short,  and  when  it  was  tinished  the  teacher  gave  them  per- 
mission to  play  with  their  blocks,  each  child  building  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  fancy,  llow  the  little  things  enjoyed  showing  to  each  other  and  to  their  kind 
teacher  the  wonderful  things  that  they  could  make.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of 
this  recreation,  each  child  was  required  to  return  the  blocks  to  tho  box  in  order,  to 
place  the  box  on  the  corner  of  his  table,  and  leave  it  there  untouched  until  collected. 

*'  The  children  were  taught  the  beauty  of  neatness,  order,  and  symmetry ;  were  taught 
observation,  docility,  and  self-esteem.  The  underlying  principle  of  the  whole  kinder- 
garten system  is  harmony.  The  plan  comprised  many  occupations;  weaving  strips  of 
colored  imper  into  various  patterns,  embroidering  symmetrical  forms  upon  card-board, 
drawing  upon  slates,  counting  sticks,  memorizing  simple  verses,  singing,  molding  moist 
clay  into  simple  forms,  as  balls,  tiowers,  figures,  &c.,  are  some  of  these  occupations. 

"  What  delight  nnist  these  children  take  in  tho  clay-molding.  Blessed  memories  of 
mud-]ucs  made  long  ago,  what  do  we  here !  The  next  exercise  was  a  game  participated 
in  ]>y  all  the  children  and  tlie  teacher,  and  also,  on  this  occasion,  by  two  of  the  four 
motiiers  present.  The  games  are  all  accompanied  by  tinging,  and  are  intended  to  give 
the  children  a  merry  frolic,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  One  thing  that  pleased  me  much  in  this  school  was  the  beautiful  social  life  it 
afioiiled  the  children.  There  were  no  strict  regulations  as  to  keeping  order.  The 
children  were  simply  required  to  be  well-liehaved,  giving  attention  to  tho  teacher  yrlien 
she  desired  it,  at  other  times  being  free  to  converse  with  each  other.'* 

EDCCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

The  cdncational  activity  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1870,  is  reported 
as  fully  qa\\\'a\  to  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  many  part«  of 
the  State  the  educational  zeal  of  tho  people  is  quite  marked.    There  seems  to  be  no 
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immediato  pro8x>ect  of  any  great  aud  permanent  improvement  in  the  county  schools. 
Such  iuiprovenient  might  be  reasonably  expected  as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  system  of  county  superinteudencyy  aud  the  abolition  of  the  local-director 
system.  Reports  from  counties  in  many  cases  complain  of  imperfect  reports  from 
teachers,  inferiority  of  school-buildings,  school-libraries  scattered  and  neglected,  and 
inefficient  teachers.  Others  report  tfaie  mtercKt  in  educational  matters  increasing, 
higher  wages  paid  to  the  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  raise  their  professional 
standing  to  **get  out  of  ruts*'  and  to  adopt  new  and  improved  methods  of  teaching 
and  discipline.  The  commissioner  suggests  that  a  new  edition  of  the  school  lawa 
should  be  issaed,  as  the  old  edition  is  exhausted  and  many  new  laws  have  been  passed. 

WORK  OF  THE  STATB  COMMIBSIONUR  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  June,  1869,  the  commissioner  reports 
having  traveled  about  twenty  thousand  miles,  in  visiting  schools,  boards  of  e<iucation, 
county  auditors,  and  t-eachers'  associations.  More  than  1,200  letters,  of  which  copies 
are  taken,  are  annually  written  in  the  commissioner's  office,  most  of  which  are  in  an- 
swer to  le^al  questions  arising  under  the  school  laws.  A  large  number  of  letters  are 
written,  ot  which  no  copies  are  taken.  There  are  also  prepared  and  distributed 
annually  to  the  83  counties  of  the  State  75,000  blanks,  and  the  18,000  copies  of  the 
annual  school  report.  The  duties  of  the  scliool  commissioner's  office  are  annually 
increasing,  and  more  help  is  permanently  required. 

CLEVELAND.* 

THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— DIFFICULTIES. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  schools  for  the  years  1869-'70  is  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  German  into  all  the  grades  of  the  primary  and  high 
schools.  The  organization  of  German  classes  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  term  of  the  quarter  in  the  *'  C-"  aud  "  D  "  grades  of  the  primary  department.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  suitably  qualified  teachers.  In  the  absence  of 
teachers  of  experience  in  primary  work,  some  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  of  those  who 
had  taught  in  the.  academy  or  college,  were  employed,  but  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment was  not  such  as  to  justify  Its  repetition.  Not  having  the  art  of  interesting  tiii'so 
younj5  pupils,  not  even  the  power  of  controlling  them,  they  were  fairly  worried  out 
by  children  who  seemed  the  most  docile  and  tractable  when  in  the  English  depart- 
ment, and  under  the  care  of  young  misses  of  but  a  few  weeks*  or  months'  experience. 
Of  those  who  had  taught  in  the  German  private  schools,  I  have  found  all  who  have 
been  tried  at  least  moderately  successful.  Even  they,  however,  as  a  common  thing, 
know  little  of  German  pedagogics,  aud  in  methods  of  instruction  are  generally  no 
more  skllletl  than  the  average  American  teacher.  A  few  months'  observation  has  per- 
suaded me  that  our  surest  reliance  will  be  found  in  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools 
who  are  of  German  parentage.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  work  is  thoroughly  inaugu- 
rated, wo  shall  find  a  sufficient  supply  from  that  quarter  t-o  fill  all  vacancies  as  they 
occur.  But  we  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the 
first  years. 

MOSTLY  GERMAN  CHILDREN  WHO  WISH  TO  LEARN  GERMAN. 

Though  German  instnictiou  is  open  equally  to  all,  we  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
those  who  desire  it  are  of  German  parentage.  This  is  true  not  of  Cleveland  alone,  but 
of  all  large  or  small  cities  where  the  study  has  been  introduced.  In  Cleveland  it  hap- 
))€ns,  also,  that  the  Germans  are  widely  scattered,  and  that  there  is  not  a  sin^i^le  school 
iu  which  there  are  not  large  numbers  of  German  children,  but  there  are  none  in  which 
Ihey  very  largely  predominate.  For  this  rejvson  there  are  not  enough  in  any  school  to 
justify  its  organization  as  a  special  German-English  school.  Very  few  classes  indeed, 
in  the  higher  grades,  can  be  arranged  to  that  end,  and  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
plan  in  one  way  and  another,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  may  demand. 

The  superintendent  remarks  :  **  I  very  seriously  regret  that  the  above  difficulties — 
the  first  of  which,  the  lack  of  German  teachers,  has  so  far  ])roved  quite  insurmount- 
able— and  others  in  minor  details,  have  prevented  us  from  afibrding  proper  facilities 
for  the  instruction  of  American  as  well  as  German  children  in  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  the  German  language.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  another  year  will  enable 
us  to  put  the  whole  machinery  into  efficient  operation." 

rREi:  SCHOOLS  the  surest  MEANS  OF  BLENDING  THE  GERM.VN  AND  AMERICAN  POPULATION. 

"  That  the  English  language  is  the  language  of  our  country,  that  it  ought  to  bo  cul- 
tivated by  all  as  the  national  tongue,  is  accepted  by  every  man  of  native  or  foreign 

*Tbo  information  respecting  scnooU  is  abstractful  fVoni  the  report  of  Hon.  A.  J.  liickofT,  for  1870. 
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birth ;  bat  it  mnst  b^  confessed  that  tbo  (German  laDgnage  is  tbc  only  ono  well  nnder- 
Btood  by  a  very  large  part,  and,  jierliaps,  the  only  one  understood  at  all  by  a  fourth  part, 
of  the  population  of  onr  western  cities.  That  the  natural  tics  of  a  common  nationality 
and  uf  a  common  medium  of  social  intercourse  draw  the  German  people  together,  antl 
that  their  numbers  enable  the  great  mass  of  them  to  And  ample  supply  among  them- 
selves for  all  their  wants,  and  that  there  are  among  them  those  who,  through  selfish- 
ness or  fanaticism,  labor  to  perpetuate  the  barriers  which  separate  them  trom  their 
American  fellow-citizens,  has  been  so  long  obsorvecl  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  Any 
foreigner  who  would  spend  a  few  days  traversing  our  larger  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  study  of  our  population  would  find  two  nationalities  growing  up  side  by 
side,  and  it  would  not  require  many  years'  further  observation  to  show  him  that  they 
were  much  more  rapidly  growing  than  commingling.  How  these  nationalities  may  l>e 
made  one,  how  their  interests  and  sympathies  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  not  only  in 
all  great  State  and  national  questions,  but  also  in  matters  of  local  administration,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  for  the  statesman  and  social  economist.  And  yet, 
the  question  is  not  a  difficult  one.  The  education  of  the  schools  is  a  powerifhl  agency, 
and  may  bo  relied  upon,  in  co-operation  with  our  political  and  social  institutions, 
to  make  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  one  with  our  own  children  in  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.'' 

INCREASED  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  five  new  massive  school-buildings  were  occu- 
pied, having  a  capacity  for  seating  more  than  five  thousand  pupils;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  school-going  population  of  the  city.  These  buildings  are  placed  upon 
ample  grounds,  and  are  beautifully  and  commodiously  finished.  The  blackboards  ex- 
tend entirely  around  every  room ;  all  the  rooms  are  so  seated  as  to  throw  the  light 
upon  tbo  left  of  the  pupil,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  cross  lights.  The  teachers,  with  the 
aid  of  their  pupils,  have  nearly  covered  the  walls  with  fine  engravings,  chromes,  and 
even  well-executed  paintings  and  statuettes,  and  filled  the  windows  with  plants.  In 
such  school-roouis  as  these,  sufl'used  with  a  softened  light  stealing  in  through  flowers 
and  vines,  and  every  influence  adapted  to  chasten  and  ennoble  the  soul,Hhe  questiou 
is  asked,  would  it  be  surprising  to  any  visitor  to  be  told  that  corporal  punishment  is 
fast  falling  into  disuse  in  such  school-rooms,  and  under  teachers  whose  native  refine- 
uieut,  cultivated  tastes,  and  interest  in  their  calling,  find  fitting  oxperienco  in  such  sur- 
roundings? 

MUSIC. 

The  study  of  music  has.  during  the  year,  been  introduced  into  the  schools.  The 
duties  of  the  teacher  under  whose  supervision  the  study  was  inaugurated  were  very 
arduous.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  rule  having  very  few  exceptions,  that  the  avera^o 
success  of  teachers  in  the  other  studies  of  tho  course  determines  their  success  m 
teaching  music.  This  is  true  iu  the  case  of  many  teachers  who  themselves  are  but 
indifferent  singers. 

THE  NEW  PLAN. 

Since  1868,  the  number  of  principals  of  schools  has  been  reduced  from  eleven  to  four, 
tho  duties  of  the  remaining  principals  being  so  changed  from  time  to  time  that,  instead 
of  being  only  teachers  of  higher  classes,  they  have  become  assistants  to  the  superin- 
tendent in  directing  and  supervising  the  work  of  teaching.  In  consequence  of  this^ 
the  work  of  supervision  has  been  more  perfect  than  ever  l>efore. 

WOMEN  AS  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  year  is  the  entire  success  of  tho  ex- 
periment made  of  committing  the  care  of  the  "A"  grammar  grades  to  ladies.  So 
uniformly  well-prepared  classes  have  never  before  been  admitted  to  our  high  schools 
since  tlicir  organization.  It  was  expected,  remarks  the  superintendent,  that  ladies 
who  bad  been  accustomed  to  teach  only  the  lower  classes  would,  in  tho  first  year  of 
their  trial  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  the  high  schools,  fail  to  produce  so  good 
results  as  had  previously  been  obtained  by  gentlemen  who  liad  many  years'  experience 
iu  that  kind  of  work ;  but  the  fact  was,  we  were  enabled  to  advance  the  standard 
required  for  admission  to  the  high  schools,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  failures  was  less 
than  at  any  previous  examinatiou  within  my  knowledge.  In  the  presence  of  tho 
experiment  itself,  it  is  of  little  use  to  indulge  iu  argument  for  or  against  the  principlo 
upon  which  it  is  based. 

NEED  FOR  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  187  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  129  have  taught  in 
these  schools  less  than  five  years;  36  fix>m  five  to  ten  years;  17  from  ten  to  fifteen ; 

21  CE  -^ — 
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aud  only  5  more  than  fifteen ;  the  average  length  being  only  about  fonr  years.  From 
45  to  50  new  teachers  have  therefore  to  bo  employed  aDunally.  The  need  for  a  normal 
school  in  the  city  is  expressed.  It  is  stated  that  normal  schools  have  been  established 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Union  having  over  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  excepting  four 
only,  Washington,  D.  C,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Cleveland. 

teachers'  instttdte. 

For  the  last  four  years  a  teachers'  institnte  has  been  hold  each  year  preparatory  to 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September.  The  first  was  held  one  week ;  the  second, 
through  inability  to  procure  the  proper  instructors,  for  two  da^s  only.  The  thiid,  the 
one  preceding  the  last,  was  ono  of  two  weeks,  and  of  unusual  interest  and  profit  to  all 
concerned.  In  November,  1869,  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was 
formed,  and  thenceforward  hold  regular  meetings  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  at  the  ses- 
sion-room of  the  Central  High  School.  It  having  been  represented  in  that  association 
that  the  course  of  study  adapted  in  this  city  a  short  timo  before  hod  been  substouti^y 
adox)ted  in  several  other  towns  and  cities  in  this  quarter  of  the  State,  it  wtis  deter- 
mined to  revise  it  so  that  it  might  be  equally  adapted  to  the  uso  of  all,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  It  then  became  necessary  to  give  it  "  i)ermanency  and  efficienc;^  by 
familiarizing  teachers  with  its  plan,"  to  which  cud  the  course  was  made  the  basis  of 
Uie  institute  instruction.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  institute  consisted  in  the 
following  x)oints : 

1.  Each  class  was  assigned  to  its  room,  and  kept  it  during  the  entire  session. 

2.  Classes  of  children  were  frequently  taught  in  presence  of  the  teachers. 

3.  Each  instructor  was  to  base  his  instruction  upon  the  course  of  study. 

4.  Lectures  on  subjects  such  as  **  The  Teacher's  Work,"  "  Culture,"  "  Population,"  and 
"The  Teacher's  Ideal,"  which  not  unfrequently  usurp  the  most  valuable  time  of  insti- 
tutes, were  excluded  from  the  regular  session  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

An  address  was  delivered  before  the  teachers'  institute,  Bellfontaine,  in  Augost 
last,  bv  Jud^e  William  Lawrence,  ex-member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
upon  the  subject  of  "  No^ial  Schools." 

The  necessity  of  x>opular  education,  both  to  maintain  prosperity  and  moral  greatness, 
was  discussed  at  length,  and  the  argument  liberally  fortified  by  quotations  from  sages, 
both  ancient  and  modem— Goldsmith,  Judge  Stoiy,  De  Tocqueville,  Lord  Brougham, 
Solomon,  and  many  others. 

The  second  point  in  the  argument  is  that  good  common  schoolsdepend  upon  good  teach- 
ers. Guizot  says :  "  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the 
school."  To  secure  good  teachers  normal  schools  are  a  necessity.  Then  let  teachers 
demand  that  their  vocation  be  ranked  with  the  learned  professions.  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire ;  let  the  teachers  bo  honestly  and  fully  rewarded,  and  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex.  **  Whoever  for  service  of  equal  value  would  pay  less  to 
a  female  than  to  a  male  teacher,  insults  every  daughter,  sister,  wife,  and  mother  in  the 
land." 

The  teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  people,  should  see  to  it  that  in  Ohio  there  shall 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  normal  schools  as  permanently  established,  as  highly  honored, 
as  liberally  supporte<l,  and  more  largely  patronized  than  the  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and 
divinity.  They  should  bo  authorized  to  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  common 
school-teaching,  master  of  common  school-teaching,  and,  if  you  please,  doctor  of 
teachers.  The  capacity  of  women  as  teachers  has  been  fully  proved,  and  they  will  soon 
extend  the  number  of  their  employments.  The  speaker  enumerated  some  twenty  or 
more  haudicrafts  for  which  the  capacity  of  women  has  been  proved,  and  concludes 
with  the  injunction :  '*  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  \b  due,  when  it  is  in 
the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it." 

CmCINNATL 

The  failure  to  receive  in  season  a  report  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  compels  tho 
omission  of  the  rcBum^  of  progress  of  education  in  that  city. 
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OREGON. 

Oregon  hoB  an  area  of  95,468  square  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there 
was  a  population  of  90,923,  of  whom  86,929  were  white.  The  number  of  youth  between 
four  and  twenty  years  of  age  is  34,055.  The  governor  of  the  State  is  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education  ;  and  with  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  as  governor,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  other  duties,  he  can  give  but  little  attention  to  schools  ])ersonally. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  State  is  about  $30,000,000.  Upon  this  is  levied  a  two- 
mill  tax  for  school  purposes,  which  amounted  last  year,  together  with  certain  penal- 
ties, to  about  160,000.  The  State  school-fund,  arising  from  the  sale  of  lauds,  is  nearly 
$r>0<),000.  The  fund  on  hand  now  draws  10  per  cent,  interest,  but  up  to  the  present 
tiiiHi  has  not  been  distributed,  having  been  added  to  the  principal.  The  fund  has  not 
therefore  hitherto  had  any  practical  eflfect  upon  the  schools. 

The  amount  of  school  lauds  in  the  State,  for  State  university,  agricultural  college, 
and  common  schools,  is  4,475,966  acres.  The  funds  raised  by  the  t\io-mill  tax  are  not 
large  enough  by  half,  and  in  most  cases  the  schools  are  kept  only  so  long  as  the  expenses 
are  paid  from  the  public  money.  In  several  counties,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  superintendents,  no  money  whatever  was  raised  by  subscription  or  local  tax  for 
school  i>urposes  last  year.  Nine-tenths  of  the  school-houses  in  the  State  are  described 
as  uunt  for  the  purposes  of  education,  frequently  consisting  of  a  thin  shell  merely, 
with  ludo  benches  for  seats.  Libraries  and  apparatus — ^beyond  the  mere  text-books, 
which  are  not  unifonu,  aud  a  few  blackboards — are  unknown,  with  few  exceptions  in 
the  large  towns. 

Even  iu  Portland,  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  plans  for  school-houses  is 
painfully  evident.  Great  exi>ense  might  have  been  saved,  and  much  comfort  and  con- 
venience secured,  had  the  best  ideas  of  school  architecture  been  followed. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  if  a  school  is  continued  beyond  the  time  provided 
for  by  the  State  tax,  it  must  be  done  by  subscription  or  fees  for  tuition.  Oregon  needs, 
throughout  the  State,  public  schools  that  shall  be  entirely  free  to  all,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  tive-miU  State  school  tax  would  accomplish  this  desirable  end. 

With  a  State  superintendent,  normal  schools,  and  a  ^ood  system  of  free  graded  com- 
mon schools,  having  the  further  help  of  teachers'  institutes,  &e.,  Oregon  would  be  far 
l>etter  prepared  than  she  now  is  to  take  that  mighty  onward  stride  in  population  and 
development  of  her  wondrous  na  " 
of  the  riorthem  Pacific  Railroad. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 
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The  school  fund  of  this  State  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  commissioners 
consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State  treasurer,  who  loan  the  same 
at  10  per  cent,  interest,  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate.  A  State  enactment 
levies  in  each  county  a  tax  yearly  for  common-school  purposes,  and  each  school  dis- 
trict is  authorized  by  law  to  raise  by  tax  sufficient  to  make  the  schools  free  to  aU 
and  to  keep  them  open  the  entire  year. 

The  land  in  the  State  for  school  purposes  is — 

Ist.  The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each  township  of  the  public  lands. 

2d.  Seventy-two  sections  for  the  State  university. 

3d.  Five  hundred  thousand  acres  granted  by  Coucress  September  4, 1847. 

4th.  Ninety  thousand  acres  for  an  agricultural  college. 

For  the  number  of  its  population  no  State  in  the  Union  is  more  liberaUy  provided 
with  means  to  furnish  educational  facilities. 

PORTLAND. 

All  the  schools  of  this  city  are  attended  by  boys  and  girls,  and  are  free.  There  are 
three  graded  grammar  schools,  each  in  charge  of  a  male  principal,  and  one  large  high 
school,  to  which  all  children,  properly  qualified,  are  admitted  without  distinction  as 
regards  color  or  sex.  The  Bishop  Scott  grammar  school  is  a  private  institution  at 
this  place,  having  83  pupils  last  year. 

UBRABIES. 

Portland  has  two  libraries,  both  of  which  are  furnished,  rooms  free,  by  Mr.  Ladd,  s 
public-spirited  citizen.  The  Library  Association  has  about  4,000  volumes  and  a  well- 
furnished  reading-room.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  have  fewer  books, 
but  a  valuable  collection  of  current  religious  news,  and  keep  their  rooms  open  under 
the  charge  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Joycelin,  for  the  pur^jose  of  aiding  those  who  may  nee<l 
help. 
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SALEM. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  tlie  public  schools  is  428.  The  teachers  are 
said  to  bo  laboring  earnestly  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils ;  the  buildings  are 
in  good  repair,  and  the  present  system  of  schools  guarantees  instruction  to  every  child 
in  the  city.  The  prospects  were  never  brighter  here,  nor  more  in  favor  of  free  schools 
than  now. 

A  banker  in  the  town — one  of  the  leading  men  of  wealth — has,  with  a  most  inexpli- 
cable short-sightedness,  opposed  the  making  of  the  schools  free.  Indeed  the  intelligent 
sentiment  of  me  town  did  not  succeed,  nntil  lost  year,  in  voting  the  necessary  ixix.  and 
making  the  schools  free. 

Salem  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State.  The  town  has  the 
advantage  of  the  State  library,  numbering  about  9,000  volumes. 

ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINAIUES. 

Among  the  academics  and  other  seminaries  of  importance  are  the  Roseburg  Academy, 
Wilbur,  Douglas  County;  Umj>qua  Academy,  Portland;  Oakland  Academy  and  St. 
John's  High  School,  Eugene  City ;  Albany  Collegiate  Institute,  Albany ;  St.  Mary's 
Academy,  Jacksonville  Academy,  Jacksonville.  This  last  institution  has  the  fund 
accruing  from  the  two-mill  tax,  supplemented  by  tuition  of  $5  per  term,  four  terms 
annually.    The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  125 ;  males  62,  females  63. 

•TUALATIN  ACADEMY  AND  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Forest  Grove^  Washington  County.  As  early  as  Septem- 
ber 21, 1848,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbytenan  brethren  at  Oregon 
City,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  establish  an  academy  under  their  patron- 
age. At  this  time  it  was  also  resolved  to  appoint  trustees  who  should  locate  the 
academy,  become  incorporated,  and  attend  to  its  interests.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
November  30, 1848,  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  academy  at  the  Tualatin  Plains,  and 
on  the  1st  of  December  a  constitution  was  adopted.  Aiarch  1, 1849  **  the  loff  orphan 
asylum"  was  accepted  **as  a  gift  from  Rev.  H.  Clark,  for  a  boarding-house."  It  was 
also  resolved,  <'  to  erect  a  log-house  22  by  32,  instead  of  a  frame  house,  for  the  $2.50 
subscribed." 

Bat  the  building  of  the  academy  was  deferred  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  condi- 
tion of  the  country  from  the  mining  excitement. 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  secured  from  the  territorial  legislature  September  26, 1849. 
May  1, 1850,  Rev.  H.  Clark,  the  agent,  was  instructed  to  erect  and  inclose  the  college 
building ;  Mr.  Clark's  donation  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  was  accepted  and  ordered 
laid  off  as  a  town  site.  In  January,  1859,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Forest 
Grove.  In  October,  1852,  the  institution  was  adopted  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  as  the  ninth  on  its  list,  and  six  hun- 
dred dollars  were  pledged  toward  supi>orting  a  professor.  Since  1855  Rev.  S.  H.  Marsh 
visited  the  Eastern  States  several  times,  and  secured  an  endowment  of  over  $60,000. 
The  four  professors  receive  $1,200  per  annum,  coin;  the  president.  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh, 
receives  the  interest  on  twenty  thousand  dollars,  currency,  behig  an  endowment.  The 
library,  college  buildings,  furniture,  and  lands,  at  a  low  estimate,  are  valued  at  $20,000. 

The  number  of  students  in  all  the  college  classes  for  1870  was  19,  of  whom  three 
were  females ;  in  the  academy  and  preparatory  department,  79,  one  of  those  in  the 
junior  preparatory  depaitment  being  from  Yedo,  Japan. 

WILLAMETTE  UNIVEB8ITY. 

This  is  located  at  Salem,  and  is  designed  for  both  sexes.  Its  several  departments  are 
collegiate,  scientific,  medical,  and  preparatory.  The  number  of  students  in  these  de- 
partments, for  1870,  was  as  follow^s :  Collegiate  classical,  23 ;  collegiate  scientific,  37 ; 
medical,  14;  preparatory,  188;  music  pupils,  not  counted  above,  8 — total  270. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1844,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Oregon  Institute."  In 
1853  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  **  Willa- 
mette University."  The  first  president  was  Rev.  Francis  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  who  was 
highly  successful  in  the  task  of  forming  a  new  college  in  a  new  land,  and  to  whoso 
labors  the  institution  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  its  present  honorable  position 
among  the  educational  establishments  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  medical  department  was  opened  in  1867,  and  has,  since  that  time,  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

The  i)residency  of  Mr.  Hoyt  terminated  by  his  resignation  in  1860.  From  the  first 
young  ladies  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  classes  and  all  the  honors  of  the  school. 

The  present  president  is  T.  M.  Gatch,  who  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Wythe  and  Rev.  Nelson  Rounds,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1870. 

*  Their  foundation  ia  especially  dnc  to  Bev.  Goo.  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  Portland. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Thig  is  united  with  the  Corvallis  College,  at  CorvalliSi  and  is  said  to  he  making 
progress. 

DEAF-MUTE  SCHOOL. 

The  last  legislatnre,  npon  information  that  there  are  30  deaf-mntes,  residents  of  the 
State,  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of  education,  made  provision  for  the  same,  to  the 
extent  of  appropriating  $2,000  per  annum.  A  school  has  heen  estahlished  at  Salem 
nnder  the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute,  Mr.  Smith,  educated  at  the  New  York  institution, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  foundation  for  a  prosperous  and  useful  institution  has  thus 
been  laid. 

OREGON  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  is  a  private  institution,  located  at  East  Portland.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hawthorne,  the 
physician  in  charge,  contracts  with  the  State  for  the  care  of  its  insane. 

The  number  of  patients  treatetl  from  September  1, 1868,  to  September  1, 1870,  was 
183—135  males  and  48  females.  Of  these  all  but  8  were  State  patients.  Though  the 
institution  is  well  managed  and  meets  the  present  necessities  of  the  State,  a  latger  in- 
stitution will  sopn  bo  required. 

state's  prison. 

About  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Salem  a  new,  well-planned,  and  well-built  brick 
building  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  nearly  completed,  bnt  none  too  soon  to  dis- 
place the  poor,  decayed,  wooden  building,  in  which  about  100  prisoners  are  confined. 
The  prisoners  are  largely  employed  in  various  branches  of  work  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  building,  making  all  the  brick  and  a  large  portion  of  the  wood-work. 

The  manufacture  of  saddles  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  prisoners. 

No  reform  school  or  orphan  asylum  is  to  be  found  in  this  State,  but  the  need  of  such 
institutions  claims  the  attention  of  the  people. 

COUNTY  superintendents,  1870-72. 


Counties. 


Benton 

Baker  ..  w. 
Clackamas 
Columbia  .. 
Clatsop*  ... 

Curry 

Coos 

Douglas  .. 
Grant  ..  .. 
Jackson  .. 
Josephine  .. 

Linn 

Lane 

Marion  ..  .. 
Multnomah. 

Polk 

Tillamook  . 
Umatilla  . . . 

Union 

Wasco 

Washin 
Yam  Hi 


Superintendents. 


igton. 

iTi... 


Elias  Wordward  . .  - 

J.  B.  Foster 

E.  Geary 

L.  L.  Lorman  ...... 

Charles  Stevens 

J.W.Cook 

J.  H.  Shroeder 

John  C.  Boothe.... 

J.  M.  Dillinger 

W.  M.  Turner 

R.  R.  Middleworth  . 
Thomas  J.  Stites  . . . 

T.  G.  Hendricks 

L.  J.  Powell 

George  H.  Atkinson 

L.  Vineyard 

B.  A.  Bay  ley 

James  O.  Shinn 

J.  McKinnis 

D.  D.  Stephenson... 
W.  D.  Pittinger 


County  seats. 


Corvallis. 

Baker  City. 

Orecon  City. 

St.  Helens. 

Astoria. 

Elleusbnr^. 

Empire  City. 

Roseburg. 

Canyon  City. 

Jacksonville. 

Kerbyville. 

Albany. 

Eugene  City. 

Salem. 

Portland. 

Dallas. 

Tellamook. 

Pendleton. 

La  Grande. 

The  Dalles. 

Hillsboro. 


*  A  late  statement  U  received  from  the  superintendent  of  Clatsop  Coanty.  showing  the  number  of 
persons  of  school-age  to  be  308,  of  whom  ST4  are  recistered  in  the  scnools.  witn  an  average  attendance 
of  133.    Monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  f85;  of  female,  f47.    Male  teachers  employed,  3;  fSemalea,  4. 
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Tho  annaal  report  of  tbo  State  suiierintendont  of  common  schools,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham,  ei^ibits  the  following  facts  for  1870: 

Increase 
for  the  year. 

Nnmber  of  school  districts 2,002  31 

Number  of  schools  , 14,212  270 

Number  of  graded  schools 2,892  447 

Number  of  school  directors 13,100  200 

Number  of  superintendents 79  3 

Number  of  teachers 17,612  470 

Number  of  pupils,  (including Philadelphia) 828,891  13, 138 

Average  number  of  pupils 5^,941  7,866 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $40  66  80  66 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers $32  29  |1  87 

Average  length  of  school  term 6.36  .02 

Coat  of  tuition  for  the  year $3,745,415  81  $244,711  55 

Total  coat  for  all  purposes $7,771,761  20  $785,612  28 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $15,837,183  00  $1,791,551  00 

STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

School-houses , 11,913 

Built  during  the  year 548 

Unfit  for  use 1,517 

Having  no  privy 5,198 

With  sufficient  grounds 5,441 

Well  ventilated 6,892 

With  suitable  furniture 6,407 

Well  supplied  with  apparatus 2,040 

Having  outline  maps 6,986 

Number  of  schools 13,783 

Number  of  schools  graded 2,892 

Well  classified , 9,652 

Have  uniform  books 10,927 

Bible  read  in ^..  11,016 

The  nnmber  of  teachers  receiving  provisional  certificates  was 14, 472 

Applicants  rejected 1,975 

Male  teachers  employed 7,358 

Female  teachers  employed 8,739 

Average  age  of  teachers years..  24J 

Teachers  who  had  taught  more  than  five  years 4,325 

Teachers  who  had  attended  a  normal  school 1,693 

Graduated  at  a  State  normal  school 168 

Pupils  in  private  institutions 24,815 

Teachers  m  private  institutions 848 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  actual  attendance  of  members  at  tho  State  institute  was 11, 210 

Average  attendance 7,913 

Attendance  of  honorary  members 1,952 

Lecturers 556 

Essayists 230 

TotJcost $14,479  52 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  State  normal  schools:  at  Millersville,  Lancaster  County;  Edinborough, 
Erie  County  ;  Mansfield,  Tioga  County ;  Knrtztown,  Berks  County,  and  Bloomsburg, 
Columbia  County. 

The  whole  number  of  students  since  their  organization  as  State  schools  is.  12, 390 

The  number  who  have  graduated.  .^ 406 

The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  in  these  schools  was 66 

Students  during  the  past  year 2,675 

Students  in  model  schools 670 
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Number  of  volnraesin  libraries 8,136 

Estimatod  valne  of  property $453,094  48 

Aggregate  iDdebtedDess $94,242  45 

Income $159,732  63 

Expenditures $157,156  70 

Number  of  students  to  whom  State  aid  was  extended 1, 100 

In  addition  to  the  five  schools  now  in  operation  four  others  wil],  it  is  believed,  apf>ly 
for  State  recognition  during  the  present  year. 


COLLEGES. 

Reports  from  all  the  colleges  have  not  been  made  to  the  educational  department  of 
the  State  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  give  complete  statistics. 

So  far  as  reported  the  number  who  have  graduated  is 6,564 

Number  graduated  the  iMbstyear 190 

The  attendance  for  the  year  was 2,805 

Number  in  the  preparatory  departments 622 

Number  of  professors 157 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 94,873 

Value  of  apparatus $78,400 

ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINABIES. 

Only  twenty-three  institutions  of  this  character  made  any  report  to  the  State  educa- 
tional department ;  these  had  during  the  year — 

Students  numbering f, 2,932 

Teachers 131 

Students  preparing  to  teach 628 

Number  or  volumes  in  libraries 22,503 

Value  of  apparatus $7,620 

REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Most  of  the  reports  of  countv  superintendents  mention  several  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  improvement  iu  school  affairs.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  specified,  are: 
*'  Short  school-terms,  irregular  attendance,  poorly  qualified  teachers,  indisposition  to 
grade  teachers'  salaries  according  to  qualifications,  want  of  local  supervision  of  schools, 
neglect  of  dnty  on  the  part  of  directors,  and  want  of  interest  in  education  on  the  part 
of  the  people." 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

This  journal,  issued  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1852,  under  the  title  of  "The  School  Jour- 
nal,''  and  as  the  organ  of  the  Lancaster  County  Educational  Association,  in  oiiiy^  1852. 
became  "  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,"  and  has  continued  to  be  the  X'^iLcipal 
educational  periodical  published  in  the  State  since  that  time. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Before  a  city  or  borough  can  elect  a  superintendent  it  must  have  at  lea/}t  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Not  a  single  city  or  borough  having  once  adopted  the  j^Kjlicy  of  superin- 
tendency  has  abandonea  it. 

All  cities  or  boroughs  jiossessing  the  requisite  number  have  adopted  the  system  of 
city  snperintendency  except  Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  Beading,  Lancaster,  and  Norris- 
town,  and  are  included  in  the  folio wmg  list,  with  tne  compou:«&ticn  paid  each  super- 
intendent : 


Allentown $1,200 

Altoona 750 

Chester : 1,300 

Easton 1,800 

Erie 1,800 

Harrislmrg 1,300 

Ili^dc  Park 1,500 


Meadville $2,000 

Pittsburg 2,500 

Pottsville 1,500 

Scranton 1,800 

Wilkesbarre 1,800 

Williamsport 700 

York 1,800 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1852,  and  had  as  its  leading  spirits  such  men  as 
Thomas  II.  Burrowes,Charles  B.  Cobnm,  John  L.  Qow,  and  William  Roberts,  all  of  whom 
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nave  siDce  died.  Its  eighteenth  anuaal  meeting  was  held  at  Williamsport,  commono- 
ing  Tuesday,  Angust  8,  1871.  and  closing  on  Thursday,  p.  m.  In  1856  a  similar  meet- 
ing of  the  association  was  ueld  at  the  same  place,  on  which  occasion  the  following 
prominent  educators  participated  in  its  proceedings :  Bishop  Potter,  Professor  Davies, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Bnrrowes,  Dr.  Kennedy,  Governor  Cnrtin,  U.  L.  Dieffenbach,  C.  R. 
Cobnru,  Professor  Stoddard,  John  L.  ana  A.  M.  Gow,  William  Roberts,  Professor  Colt> 
Dr.  Early,  and  others.  At  that  meeting  180  members  reconled  their  names,  and  at  the 
present,  321,  while  many  failed  to  enter  their  names.  On  this  occasion  the  association 
was  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Home,  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  and 
Mr.  A.  O.  Newpher  responded  in  behalf  of  the  executive  committee.  The  president, 
Professor  A.  N.  Raub,  gave  the  iu augural  address,  in  which  he  said  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania,  that,  while  progress  might  have  been  more  rapid  they  had  taken 
no  false  steps,  nor  built  on  any  insecure  foundation.  The  original  system  provided 
simply  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  gratis;  the  present  includes  State,  county,  and 
city  superintendence,  normal  schools,  and  teachers'  institutes.  The  most  needed  im- 
provement suggested  by  the  president  was  that  of  a  closer  union  between  the  private 
and  the  public  school  interests  of  the  State.  Besides  this  he  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  all  classes  of  schools;  a  distinctive 
sphere  for  each  class  of  institutions ;  greater  uniformity  in  methods  of  examining  and 
passing  candidates  for  tbe  State  certificates,  and  better-trained  teachers.  The  nor- 
m&L  schools  of  the  State  fail  to  supply  one-fourth  of  the  demand.  With  more  liberal 
appropriations  and  a  State  board  of  examiners,  in  addition  to  the  remedy  of  the  pre- 
vious necessities,  the  school  system  of  the  State  would  be  equal  to  that  of  any  in  the 
country. 

Resolutions  were  introduced  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  .Thomas  Bnrrowes,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Amon^  the  important  services  of  Mr.  Burrowes  to  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  recog- 
nized in  the  resolutions,  were  the  practical  organization  of  the  State  school  system  in 
1836, 1837,  and  1838,  and  the  putting  of  it  into  successful  operation  ;  starting  the  School 
Journal  and  editing  it  for  nearly  nineteen  years;  valuable  assistance  in  funding  the 
State  teachers'  association ;  framing  the  normal-school  law  of  1857 :  three  years  of  edu- 
cational work  as  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  from  1860  to  18^ ;  cfibrt«  in 
establishing  a  system  of  schools  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute 
children  of  soldiers  and  sailors  orphaned  by  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  sui>ervi8ing 
for  three  years  the  schools  thus  established. 

During  the  eighteen  months,  between  the  establishment  of  the  school  system  in  1834 
and  the  time  when  Dr.  Burrowes  took  charge  of  it,  little  had  been  done.  Out  of  907 
districts  in  the  State  only  93  had  put  the  system  in  operation,  and  there  were  but  451 
schools  and  19,864  scholars.  He  revised  the  law,  prepared  a  digest  of  it,  prescribed  all 
the  necessary  forms^  carried  on  all  the  correspondence  necessary  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem, held  meetings  in  every  county  but  eight,  addressing  the  people,  answering  objec- 
tions to  the  law,  and  exphuning  its  workings.  The  result  was  that  when  he  left  the 
department  the  system  was  in  operation  in  840  districts,  with  5,269  schools  and  an  at- 
tendance of  374,732  pupils. 

Under  the  law  fram^  by  Mr.  Burrowes  there  are  six  normal  schools  in  operation  in 
the  State  and  four  others  preparing  for  recognition. 

Professor  George  R.  Bliss,  of  Lewisburgh,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Common  Relation  of 
Colleges  and  Public  Schools  to  Liberal  Education.'^ 

Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  ex-State  superintendent,  gave  a  retrospect  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school  system.  County  superintendents  were  authorized  in  1854,  the  first  salaries  of 
whom— 64  in  all— amounted  to  $26,00(K  ranging  from  $150  to  $1,500  each. 

Professor  Jerome  Hopkins,  of  New  \ork,  gave  an  address  on  *^  Music  in  the  Common 
Schools.^'  A  discussion  followed  on  the  relation  of  common  schools  and  colleges  to  a 
liberal  education,  in  which  Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  Dr.  Taylor, 
Professor  Bliss,  Professor  Wickersham,  and  others  participated.  Professor  Greene  ad- 
vocated the  retention  of  a  number  of  good  academies,  where  those  who  desire  a  clas- 
sical education  may  send  their  children  to  acquire  the  true  spirit  of  the  scholar.  In 
small  towns  the  public  high  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  give  the  necessary  training 
in  classics  to  fit  pupils  for  college.  Professor  Wickersham  thought  the  colleges  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  common  schools  in  that  State.  In  18(>6  the  school  system  cost 
$3,600,000.  This  year,  including  the  schools  for  the  soldiers' orphans,  it  would  not  cost 
less  than  $9,000,000.  This  wave  of  progress  had  not  reached  the  colleges.  They  remain 
almost  stationary.  This  is  because  the  colleges  *^  have  no  feeders;  they  are  like  trees 
without  roots.''  Students  do  not  come  in  large  numbers,  as  formerly,  from  the  clas- 
sical academies  to  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  have  not  yet  formed  any  close  connec- 
tion with  the  more  vigorous  public  high  schools  that  have  supplanted  the  acudemies. 

S.  C.  Shortledge  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Next  Step."  This  he  considered  to 
be  the  establishment  of  county  public  schools,  next  above  the  township  high  school, 
with  tuition  free ;  this  to  be  tbe  fitting-school  for  a  grand  free  State  university. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  was  adopts: 
*'  Whereas  it  is  almost  certain  that  within  the  next  two  years  a  convention  will  be 
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held  to  reviso  our  State  constitution ;  and  whereas  the  interest  of  education  is  one 
among  the  leading  interests,  if  not  the  leading  interest,  in  the  Commonwealth :  There- 
fore, 

"Bewlvedt  That  we  respectfully  ask  the  respective  political  parties  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  nominating  as  candidates  for  memhership  one  or  more 
educators  of  acknowledged  ability,  in  order  that  provision  may  bo  made  in  the  new 
constitution  strong  enough  to  bear  the  superstructure  of  the  broadest  possible  edu- 
cational system.'' 

On  Wednesday  forenoon  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  General  John 
Eaton,  Jr.,  gavo  an  address  entitled  ^'American  Education  Progressive." 

Papers  were  read  during  the  meeting  by  Miss  Laura  M.  Parker,  of  Pittsburg,  on  "  Foot- 
prints f  by  Professor  George  Eastburn  on  "  Science  in  Education ;"  and  discussions  and 
essays  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  association,  while  elocution- 
ary readings  and  music  were  interspersed,  making  the  occasion  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant one. 

Closing  on  Thursday  p.  m.  at  4  o'clock,  about  two  hundred  members  left  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  Niagara  Falls. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  city  constitutes  the  first  school  district,  whose  educational  interests  are  intnuted 
to  a  board  of  twenty-nine  controllers. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  year  1870 : 

Number  of  schools 380 

High  and  normal  schools 2 

Grammar  schools 55 

Male  teachers 80 

Female  teachers 1,459 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year 71, 556 

Amouut  of  salaries  of  teiEu;ners $743,111  02 

New  school-houses  to  beadd^ 12 

Cost  of  now  school-houses |327,249  00 

Total  amouut  of  expenses  for  schools $1,197,901  74 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  average  attendance  at  this  school  for  1870  was  over  550,  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  greater  number  than  has  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  course  of 
education  heretofore  adopted  has  been  retained  during  the  past  year. 

The  teaching  is  conducted  by  lectures  and  text-books  combined,  with  few  excep- 
tions^ in  which  the  instruction  is  or^  exclusively. 

This  school,  as  the  head  of  a  system  which  extends  throughout  the  city,  is  the  source 
of  the  higher  education,  which,  rather  from  its  quality  than  the  number  of  its  recipients, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future. 

Connected  with  the  central  high  school,  and  constituting  a  department  of  it,  is 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  FOR   ARTISANS. 

This  school  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  aid  of  the  able  faculty,  and  many  instru- 
ment alitics  in  the  way  of  models,  diagrams,  specimens,  apparatus,  and  chemicals, 
furnished  by  the  high  school.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  two  seasons,  the  first 
twenty  and  the  second  twenty-one  weeks.  The  mature  and  earnest  men  who  enroll 
themselves  as  its  students,  and  the  fact  that  almost  everv  workshop  in  the  city  sent  its 
representatives,  attest  its  uecessitv,  and  the  imperative  demand  for  its  continuance  and 
ample  support.  Average  attendance,  200 :  uranches  of  businescr  represented,  84 ; 
average  ago  of  students,  twenty-two  years  three  months. 

THB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

lliis  is  for  the  training  of  female  teachers^  having  been  established  about  twenty- 
six  years.  The  number  in  attendance  durmg  the  year  1870  was  over  500.  At  the 
close  of  the  terms  ending  in  February  and  July  diplomas  were  awarded  to  95  pupils. 
At  tbu  teachers'  exammations  held  in  Ma^r  and  November,  164  certificates  out  of  the 
whole  number,  211,  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  this  school,  more  than  100  of  whom 
are  now  in  the  schools  of  tne  city.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  instructed 
here  desire  to  teach,  and  the  semi-annual  examinations  are  anticipated  with  as  much 
interest  by  the  students  as  is  the  graduation.  The  pupils  now  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion in  the  study  of  musis  as  in  other  departments.  The  actual  daily  attendance  waa 
alK)nt  97  per  cent,  of  the  number  enroUed. 
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NIGHT-SCHOOLS. 


Theso  wero  14  Id  number^  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,100  pupils  and  50  teachers. 
They  were  kept  open  twenty-one  weeks,  and  proved  eminently  useful  in  elevating  the 
classes  attending  them,  hoth  intellectually  and  morally. 

/  .  VOCAL   MUSIC. 

The  x>o8ition  of  music,  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  is  no 
longer  uncertain.  By  the  revised  graded  course,  recently  adopted  by  the  board,  the 
study  of  vocal  music  is  made  to  commence  in  the  primary  and  to  continue  through  all 
the  higher  fmides  of  schools.  This  is  said  to  be  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the  citizens, 
the  results  thus  far  having  been  far  better  than  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  policy 
had  anticipated. 

THE    PHILADELPHIA    LIBRAUY 

owes  its  origin  to  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1731,  and  was  the  first  subscription  library  in 
America.  It  is  especially  rich  in  rare  copies  of  early  fine  printing,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and,  although  of  limited-  extent,  numbering  95,000  volumes  in  1870,  it  is 
a  singularly  fine  collection,  and  perhaps  the  best  general  library  in  the  country,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  omitted  burdening  its  shelves  with  scientific  works,  which  are  in 
Philadelphia  gathered  into  the  libraries  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  tho 
various  medical  and  other  scientific  schools  and  societies,  and  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
collection  of  what  may  be  truly  called  the  best  style  of  standard  literature. 

ACADEMY    OF    NATURAL    SCIENCES. 

The  collection  of  the  academy  is  in  three  divisions — its  museum  of  natural  objects, 
its  library,  and  its  apparatus;  and,  of  these,  the  last-uanicHl  actually  has  to  be  Atored 
away  for  want  of  room.  This  is  a  chemical  apparatus  of  alxmt  fifteen  hundred  pieces. 
The  library  is,  of  it«kind,  the  finest  in  America,  covering  22,500  volumes,  all  relating 
especially  to  tho  natural  sciences;  every  other  work  having l>een  carefully  pruned  out 
and  sold*.  This  is  a  complete  s|>ecial  library,  each  branch  of  natural  science  having  a 
separate  department  anct  being  fully  represented.  Many  of  the  works  in  this  library 
are  profusely  illustrated  and  so  costly  as  to  l)e  beyond  the  reach  of  people  generally. 

Public  attention  has  naturally  been  fixed  upon  the  museum  of  this  institution, 
which  embraces  more  than  250,000  specimens,  of  which  65,000  are  fossils,  70,000  botani- 
cal specimens,  1,000  specimens  of  zoophytes,  2,000  of  crustaceans,  500  of  niyriapods  and 
arachuidans,  25,000  specimens  of  insects,  each  represented  on  an  average  by  four  speci- 
mens ;  100,000  specimens  of  shells,  813  species  of  serpents,  1,170  species  of  fishes,  31,000 
birds,  5,000  birds'  eggs,  1,000  mammals,  217  skeletons,  346  crania,  and  259  parts  of 
animals  in  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy  ;  1,390  human  crania,  45  mummies, 
and  225  mounted  specimens  of  healthy  and  morbid  animal  tissues,  vegetable  structures, 
mineral  substances,  &c.,  in  the  biological  and  microscopical  section. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  aid  from  the  city.  State,  or  National 
Government,  being  tho  result  of  patient,  persevering  labor  of  men  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  science,  these  labors  having  extended  through  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  years. 

THE   FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE 

is  devoted  to  science  and  tho  mechanic  arts,  having  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  all  on 
scientific  subjects,  among  which  is  an  entire  collection  of  British  patents.  Drawing  is 
taught  here  and  regular  lectures  given  annually.  The  efifect  of  this  institution  is  to 
increase  vastly  the  amount  of  skifled  labor,  thus  elevating  the  workingmeu.  It  also 
issues  a  regular  monthly  journal,  in  which  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions  are  re- 
ported, making  them  at  once  available  to  the  members. 

THE    LINCOLN  INSTITUTB. 

This  has  been  founded  since  the  late  war,  and  is  designed  to  maintain  and  educate 
the  orphans  of  soldiers  who  fell  in  that  war,  and  to  provide  them  with  employment  or 
a  trade  that  will  enable  them  to  support,  themselves.  In  this  work  of  charity  Phila- 
delphia is  believed  to  have  taken  the  lead. 

THE   MERCANTILE    LIBRARY. 

This  until  recently  had  no  fixed  location,  but  now  has  a  spacious  edifice,  larger  than 
any  other  library  bnilding  in  America.  It  now  contains  50,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
large  numbers  of  periodicals.    More  than  500  volumes  are  daily  loaned  on  an  average. 

The  other  princiiml  libraries  in  the  city  are  the  Philadelphia  Library,  the  oldest 
public  library  in  America,  founded  in  1731,  and  very  rich  in  old  books ;  the  Loganian 
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There  boa  beea  a  nutrked  deereue  In  the  Dnmber  of  comniitnieiilA  for  the  year  1870, 
then  beiDg  only  15,988,  wbila  tbow  for  18G9  reached  18,305.  This  deereue  may  be  le- 
oeived  as  a  very  acceptable  fikct,  eapecially  as  there  has  beeu  a  diminntioa  doiiDa;  • 
period  of  years,  the  number  in  ISO)  having  reached  30,801,  and  iu  1866  lll,46B,  The 
expeiues  of  the  priaon  for  1870  were  S10!i,6e0  0»,  being  leat  than  those  of  1869  by 

STATE  cnAiimr. 
The  State  granted  the  fblloiring  appropriations  to  institutions  in  Philadelphia: 

For  deaf  and  damb ^,215  15 

FV blind  31.500  00 

For  feeble-minded  ehildren it8,80t  39 

For  Home  for  DestitDte  Colored  Children 751  00 

For  Union  Temporarv  Home 1,875  00 

For  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  ChUdren 11,869  44 

For  Lincoln  Institution 7,90a  96 

For  Church  Home 844  U 

For  Genu  an  town  Home 76  00 

For  8f.  Joiin'B  Boys' Orphan  Asylum 1,525  00 

ForCatholioHome 55fl  00 

For  Eastem  Penitentiary 31,173  00 

For  House  of  Befagc 53,754  00 

Total 205,63*  38 

THE  StJKDAT-SCHOOl.  UOtY. 
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PITTSBUEG. 

During  tho  posfc  year  a  mncli  larger  proportion  of  tho  children  of  school  age  have 
been  in  attendance  at  school  than  during  any  former  year.  At  the  same  time,  many 
improvements  have  been  intro<laced  into  the  schools,  and  a  greatly  increased  interest 
in  educational  matters  has  been  manifested  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  As  a 
result  of  this  improved  condition  of  things  outwardly,  internal  order  has  been  easy 
and  progress  in  learning  has  been  marked  and  satisfactory.  Four  school-buildings 
have  been  completed  in  the  past  year,  and  three  others  are  in  process  of  construction. 
The  spirit  of  improvement  among  tne  people  has  been  mamfested  not  only  in  the 
buildings,  but  in  their  surroundings,  in  the  planting  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  where 
previously  all  was  barren  pavement. 

Ornamentation  is  consequently  finding  its  way  into  tho  school-rooms,  where  thefie 
representatives  of  refinement,  purity,  and  gentleness  tend  to  displace  rudeness,  disre- 
Bpect>  and  incorrigibility. 

STATISTICS. 

Children  of  school  age 21,845 

Children  attending  school 13,862 

Children  not  in  school 7,983 

Children  at  work 4,538 

Teachers 215 

Amount  paid  teachers  of  all  kinds $140, 153  10 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  of  daily  attendance $18  45 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  magnificent  new  high-school  building,  just  completed,  was  formally  dedicated  on 
the  13th  of  October,  an  event  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  which  had  long  been  anticipated  by  the  youthful  population  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  Accordingly,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  event,  that 
young  Pittsburg  was  early  astir  to  bail  the  occasion,  that  mothers  and  sisters  had  been 
pressed  into  service  for  days  and  nights  previous  in  the  manufacture  of  badges  and 
i*osettes.  **  Hands  and  features  which,  in  the  blissful  independence  of  childhood,  might 
have  been  oblivions  to  the  chemical  properties  of  soap,  or  the  sanitary  influences  of 
water  for  months  before,  were  willingly  con  jigned  to  the  agonies  of  a  perfect  ablution,'' 
and  **  shining  morning  faces,''  with  co^er  expression  of  expectancy  smiled  from  every 
doorstep  long  before  the  hour  assigned  for  tlfe  ceremonies  to  commence.  At  half  past 
10  o'clock  the  ranks  were  formed,  fully  4,000  children  being  in  the  procession,  which 
moved  lh)m  its  starting-point  to  tho  school-building. 

DEDICATION  ADDRESSES. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  assemblage,  comprising  ^veral  hundred  teachers  and  many 
citizens,  met  in  the  hall  of  the  now  edifice.  Pro^ssor  Lnckey,  superintendent  of  tho 
city  schools,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  John  Wilson,  esq.,  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  was  called  to  preside.  After  prayer  by  Bev.  Mr.  Montgomery  and  a  song 
by  a  quartette  club.  Professor  Andrew  Bnrtt  made  tho  dedicating  address,  denominat- 
ing the  cause  of  free  education  the  lever  by  which  the  x>eople  are  to  be  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  culture  and  morality.  After  dwelling  appropriately  upon 
the  special  advantages  to  Pittsburg  from  the  establishment  of  this  school,  ne  concludeil 
by  proclaiming  the  school  dedicated,  "  calling  for  anathemas  from  the  wise  and  good 
upon  such  as  would  refuse  to  say  'Amen.'" 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  W.  D.  Moore,  C8C|.,  Dr.  B.  C.  Jillson,  late  of  the  West- 
em  University,  but  at  present  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  Rev.  John  S.  Sands, 
during  the  afternoon ;  and  in  tne  evening  an  address  was  given  by  Hon.  H.  B.  Swope, 
who  conclude<l  his  remarks  as  follows :  **  Tho  school  stands  here  on  this  high  eminence 
overlooking  our  numerous  forges,  furnaces,  mills,  and  workshops,  to  tell  us  that  mind 
rules  over  all ;  that  all  great,  grand,  and  glorious  ends  are  but  the  legitimate  results 
of  educated  labor.  And  now  the  stately  <^fice  is  completed  and  dedicated  to  its  great 
work,  and  it  only  remains  for  teachers  to  carry  out  what  has  been  so  nobly  begun.  It 
has  been  endow^  by  all  the  ]>eople  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  let  it  be  equal  in  all  I'espects 
to  the  best  institutions  founded  and  supported  by  the  wealthy  for  their  children  alone. 
X<et  it  bo  the  common  aim  to  send  fortn  all  the  pupils  educated  in  all  tbe  principles 
constituting  the  highest  manhood,  enabling  them  to  become  true  to  God  and  famous 
through  the  ages." 

ADDRESS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  WICKERSHAM. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent,  spoke  of  his  being  present,  two  years 
beforoi  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  building,  and  of  ms  great  interest  in 
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its  progress  to  completion,  wbicli  ho  was  as  happy  to  see  as  any  one  couM  be.  The 
board  of  edacatiou,  ho  said,  had  cause  of  self-gratulatiou,  this  grandest  work  over  ac- 
complished in  the  city  having  been  secured  ailer  a  long  and  hard  struggle.  He  con- 
sidered the  school-buildiug  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the  8tat«.  Re- 
ferring to  the  school  system  of  the  State,  he  said  it  was  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to, 
that  of  other  States,  and  predicted  glorious  results  in  the  future.  The  system  was 
broad  enough  for  all  classes,  conditions,  and  all  colors.  Ho  was  glad  to  see  the  colored 
children  in  the  procession  to-day,  marchinc  proudly  under  their  banners.  In  reply  to 
the  question  whether  the  high  schools  would  bo  a  success,  he  answered  that  the  best 
lawyers,  busiuess  men,  and  working  men  would  hereafter  claim  this  institution  as  their 
alma  mater^  and  that  its  entire  success  was  already  assured. 

After  bnef  addresses  by  ]^Ir.  J.  H.  Miller,  a  member  of  the  central  board  of  educa- 
tion, Professor  George  J.  Luckey,  and  Dr.  Calder,  of  the  State  Agricultural  School,  the 
dedicatory  exercises  were  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the  song,  **  Twenty  Years  Ago,'' 
by  the  quartette  club,  and  the  doxology  by  the  audience. 

rOEK. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  average  attendance  at  this  school  was  D3  per  cent,  of  the  number  earolled.  The 
basis  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  upon  an  attendance  for  four  years.  The  several 
classes  contained  the  following  numbers :  Seniors,  4 ;  juniors,  S8 ;  sophomores,  27 . 
freshmen,  35 ;  total,  94. 

PUBUC  SCnOOLS  OF  THE  BOROUGH. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  borough  during  the  year  was 
2,03d;  average  attendance  of- the  moles,  G62;  of  females,  718;  total  average,  1,380. 
Whole  number  of  schools,  28.  These  are  graded  as  primaiy,  18 1  secondary,  7 ;  gram- 
mar, 2 ;  high  school  1. 

The  superintendent,  W.  H.  Shelley,  esq.,  is  also  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
teaching  four  and  a  half  hours  daily,  and  making  one  hundred  and  sixty  visits  to  tho 
schools,  besides  holding  eighteen  district  institutes,  arranging  a  full  graded  course  of 
study  for  all  the  schools,  and  other  duties. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM,  State  Superintendent^  Harriehurg. 

COUNTY,  CITY,  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS,  1870. 


Coanty,  city,  or 
borough. 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Allentown  City  . 

Altoona 

Anufttrong 

Beaver 

Bc<lford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

BuckH  

Butler 

Cambria 

Camerou  

Carbon  

Centre 

C'licster 

Chester  City  ... . 

Clarion 

Clcarlleld 

Clinton 

Columbia 

•Crawford 

><Jnmberlaud 

'I)aupbin 

Delaware 

*.£aHt4m  BoiK)u^h . 

•Elk 

Erie 

Erie  City 

,Fayetto 

Foivst 


J.  Howsrd  Wert . . . . . 

A.  T.  Douthott 

ILKBuphrlo 

JohnMiUcr 

Hugh  McCandless  . . 
George  M.  Fields... 
ITcnry  W.  Fisher  . . . 
Davia  B.  Bmnner. . . 

John  B.  Holland 

Austin  A.  Keoucy  . . 
Hugh  B.  Eastbom  . . 

Samuel  Glenn 

Thomas  J.  Chapman 
Joseph  B.  Johnson  . . 

R.  F.  Hofford 

II.  M.Magce 

Gcorgo  L.  Maris. ... 

A.  A.  Mender 

J.E.Wood 

George  W.  Snyder . . 

A.  N.  Raub 

Charles  G.  Barkloy . . 

H.  I>.  Persons 

WiUiam  A.  Lindsey 
I).  U.£.LaKo«a.... 

James  W.  Baker 

W.  W.  Cottingham . 

Kui\is  Lucore 

C.C.Taylor 

H.  S.  Jones 

Charles  W.Waaee.. 
S  F.Kohrcr 


Post-office. 


Gettysburg 

Pittsburg 

AUentown 

Altoona 

lYeeport 

New  Brighton 

Bedford 

Reading 

Newry 

Towanda 

New  Hope 

Conltersvillo 

Ebcnsburg 

Emporium 

Lehighton 

Kebersburg 

Westchester 

Chester 

Kjioz 

Clearfield 

Lockhaven  

Bloomsburg 

Cambridge  Borough 

Carlisle 

Hummclstown 

Media 

Easton 

Early 

Lnndy's  Lane 

Erie 

Brownsville 

Marionvillo 


No.  of 
schools. 

Salary. 

ISd 

e^OO  30 

491) 

9,000  00 

47 

1,900-00 

90 

750  60 

S41 

1,000  00 

181 

1.900  00 

910 

4,000  00 

513 

1,950  00 

134 

1,000  00 

370 

1.000  00 

959 

1,000  00 

990 

1.000  00 

183 

1,000  00 

25 

1,000  00 

119 

1,000  00 

198 

1,900  00 

349 

1,700  00 

23 

1,500  00 

179J 

1,500  00 

157 

1,900  00 

123 

800  00 

170 

1,000  00 

366 

1,500  00 

914. 

1,000  00 

187 

1,000  00 

89 

1,000  00 

33 

1,700  00 

45 

600  00 

301 

1.000  00 

37 

1,800  00 

S91 

800  00 

3d 

800  00 
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County,  citjff  and  borough  wperintendenUy  1870 — Continaed. 


Coanty,  city,  or 
boTonglL 


Fmnklin 

Fnltoo 

6-reeno 

Harrltburg 

Hantlngton 

Hyde  Park 

iDdlana 

Jefferson 

JuniatA 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon  

Lehigh 

Lnxeme 

Lycom  ing 

licKeou 

Meadvillo  City 

Mercer 

Ififflin 

Monroe , 

Montgomery 

Montoar 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Pike 

Pittiburg  City 

Potter..:..... 

Pottaville  Borongh. . . 

SchnylkiU 

Scranton  City 

Snyder 

Soinerffot 

Sullivan 

Snaqnohanna 

Tioga 

Tituavillo 

Union 

Venango 

"Wan^n 

Washington 

"Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wilkeslwrro  liorongb 
WiUiamsport  City  . . . 

Wyoming 

York 

TorkBorongh 


Name. 


Samuel  Gelwicks 

Hiram  Winters 

Thomas  J.  Teal 

Daniels.  Bums 

David  F.Tnssoy 

Jeremiah  £.  Hawker.. 

Samuel  Wolf 

jMnes  A.  Lowry 

George  W.  Lloyd 

Da\*ia  Evans 

William  N.Aiken.... 
William  Q.  Lehman. . . 

E.  J.  Young 

Horace  Armstrong 

JohnT.Itoed 

William  J.  Milliken.. 

W.  J.C.  Hall 

N.  W.  rort4^ 

John  M.  Bell 

Jeremiah  Fruttchey . . 

Abel  Rambo 

William  Henrv 

William  N. Walker. . . . 

Saul  Shiproan 

Lewis  n.  Kerr 

John  Layton 

George  «f .  Luckey 

J.  W7  Allen 

Benjamin  F.  Patterson 

Jesse  Newlin , 

Joseph  Roney 

William  Moyer 

James  L.Pugh 

John  W.Martin 

William  C.  Tilden 

Elios  Horton,  Jr 

Henrv  C.  Bosloy 

C.V.Gundv 

Charles  H,*Dale 

W.M.Linsev 

William  G.  {"ee 

D.G.Allen 

Henry  M.  Jones. ........ 

Charles  J.  Collins 

A.  R  Home 

Frank  H.  Piatt 

Stephen  G.  Boyd 

WiUiiunH.  Shelley 


Poet-offloe. 


Naof 
schools. 


Upper  Strasbnrg  . . 
McConnellsbarg . . . 

Kice*s  Landing 

Harrisburg 

Alexandria 

Hyde  Park 

Indiana 

Pnnzatawny 

Thompsontown . . . . 

Lancaster 

Newcastle 

Lebanon  

AUentown 

Wilkesbarro 

MontonrsNille 

Smithport 

Meadville 

Sharpville  Furnace 

Milroy 

Stroudsbnrg 

Trappe  

Pottsgrove 

Bethlehem 

Snnbury 

Landis6nrg 

I)ingman*s  Ferry  . . 

pittabnrg 

Coadersiwrt 

Pottsvilfe 

Port  Carbon 

Scranton 

Frooburg 

Somerset 

Dnshore 

Forest  Lake 

Knoxville 

Tituaville 

Lewisbnrg 

Franklin 

Warren 

Cannonsburg 

Prompton 

Salem  Cross-Roads. . 

Wilkesbarre 

Williamsport 

Tunkhannook 

York 

York 


9«l 

69 

175 

46 

200 

17 

838 

141 

103 

519 

144 

176 

SOd^ 

440 

207 

76 

14 

SG9 

98 

126 

S79 
73 

208 
192 

1G6 
53 

SOI 

116 
36 

374 
40 

102 

206 
59 

S72i 

265^ 
13 
83 

2131 

161 

251 

209 

313i 
19 
44 
D6 

138 
S5 
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RHOBE    ISIiANB. 

THE  FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  the  date  the  present  report  was  made,  the  board  of  edacation  had,  under  the  re- 
cent law  establishing  it,  been  organized  eight  months.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  their  first  report.  They  refer  at  length  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  former  school 
system,  and  the  great  need  of  a  complete  change. 

THE  CniLDREX  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

**  The  board  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to  a  large  and  rap- 
idly increasing  class,  whose  existence  is  a  menace  to  the  future^welfare  of  society — ^the 
trimnt  and  neglected  children  growing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  and  who,  if  not 
cared  for,  must  become  a  very  dangerous  element  in  our  body  politic.  It  is  hoi)ed  the 
lejirislature  will  devise  some  legal  measures  for  correcting  this  great  evil.  Attention  is 
also  called  to  the  large  nnmbcr  of  children  employed  in  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments deprived  of  the  educational  privileges  provided  by  the  statutes. 

*'A  voluntary'  agreement  (such  as  was  circulated  in  Connecticut)  is  proposed  between 
the  various  manufacturers  to  abide  by  the  law,  so  that  all  shall  stand  on  common  ground 
iu  regard  to  the  employment  of  children,  and  the  law  thus  receive  an  easy  enforcement," 

EKFABLISHMENT  OF  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

''The  board  unanimously  urges  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  legislative  enactment  which  shall  establish  such  a  school,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  act  specify  such  guarantees  and  requirements  in  the  management 
of  tlie  schools  as  shall  prevent  the  squandering  of  the  appropriations  ufton  teachers 
who  have  no  natural  tact  for  teaching,  or  will  not  contract  to  teach  for  at  least  two 
vears  within  the  State ;  and  that  the  success  of  the  institution  may  not  bo  jeopardiised 
by  lack  of  pecuniary  means,  it  is  recommended  that  a  maximum  sum  of  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  be  annually  appropriated  therefor.'' 

WORK  OF  THE  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTE  APPROVED. 

"  The  board  would  also  express  their  approval  of  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  State,  as  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  not  only  by  sug- 
gesting modes  of  imparting  instruction  to  teachers,  and  kindling  anew  their  interest 
and  zeal  iu  their  work,  but  by  their  direct  influence  upon  all  others  who  attend  them, 
and  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  committees,  arousing  tnemfh>m  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence which  have  been  so  prevalent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  £oit 
the  school  year  ending  May  1, 1870,  contains  the  following  information : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  Rhode  Island,  United  States  census,  1870 217, 306 

Total  population  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  Ave  and  fifteen,  (census 

of  1865) 38,788 

Number  of  towns  in  Rhode  Island 34 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 412 

Number  of  summer  schools  in  the  State 583 

Number  of  winter  schools  in  the  State 635 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer  schools 651 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter  schools 711 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  year  averaged 34 

Number  of  pupils  re^stered  in  summer  schools 25,567 

Average  attendance  in  summer  sehools 20, 048 

Number  of  pupils  re^stered  in  winter  schools 28,364 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schools 22,444 

Percentage  of  nopulation  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  registered 

in  summer  schools .64 

Percentage  of  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  registered 

in  winter  schools ,73 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  (census  of  18G5) 6, 336 

Amount  of  State  appropriation  for  schools $90,0(X) 

Amount  of  town  appropriation  for  sdiools |246,046  05 

Amount  from  registry  taxes  and  other  sources $44, 799  96 

Amount  from  district  taxes $82,196  95 

Expenditure,  exclusive  of  school-houses $31^,  662  27 

Expenditure  for  school-houses $218,391  81 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes $529,054  08 
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UXIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  widest  dirersity  prevails  in  Rhode  Island  respecting  text-books  in  the  several 
towns,  and  often  in  the  same  town,  and  has  been  a  jnst  and  serious  cause  of  complaint. 
The  labors  of  the  teachers  are  increased  because  classification  of  pupils  is  prevented. 
Much  i>ecuniary  loss  results  to  the  children  of  those  parents  who  change  their  residence. 
This,  no  doubt,  operates  to  actually  prevent  attendance  at  school  in  many  coses,  espe- 
cially children  of  poor  or  avaricious  parents. 

EDUCATION  AND  IGNOBANCE. 

There  were  5,014  children  in  the  State  who  had  not  attended  school  during  the  year. 
This  is  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  one  in  seven  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  did  not  attend  any  school  during  the  year.    The  greatest 

Eercentage  of  absentees  is  found  in  those  towns  which  have  the  largest  foreign  |>oxm- 
ition  by  percentage. 

Absent /ram  school, — Cumberland,  17.1  i)er  cent.;  North  Providence,  28.1  percent.; 
Pawtucket,  18  per  cent.;  Burrillville,  26.8  per  cent.;  Cranston,  15.8  i>er  cent.;  and 
Smithfield,  20.5  per  cent.  It  is  a  fact  which  demands  the  earnest  and  immediate  atten- 
tion of  our  legislators,  and  of  every  citizen,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  children 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  Of  the  whole  population  of  the  State  G3.4  in  each  100 
are  of  American  and  36.C  are  of  foreign  parentage.  The  larger  portion  of  those  persons 
of  foreign  parentage  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  of  foreign  birth,  and  they  are  per- 
sons who  in  their  childhood  did  not  enioy  the  opportunities  for  education  that  children 
do  in  this  State;  and,  unfortunately,  the  ignorance  of  parents,  in  connection  with  the 
open  opposition  of  their  spiritual  advisers  to  the  free  schools,  begets  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  foreign  population  a  great  indifference,  or  even  opposition, 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  In  this  way  there  is  great  danger  that  this  alarm- 
ing amount  of  ignorance  in  the  State  will  be  perpetuated  and  increased. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

"  What  shall  be  done,''  says  Superintendent  BickncU,  **  for  the  more  than  10,000  chil- 
dren in  our  State,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  attend  no  school,  most  of  whom  con 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  many  of  whom  are  vagrants  and  truants,  with  none  to  care 
for  their  welfare  I  Some  of  them  work  in  our  factories,  and,  from  necessity  of  one  kind 
or  another,  are  compelled  to  pass  the  tender  years  of  youth — the  best  and  only  years 
for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education — under  the  severe  restraints  of  loiig-con- 
tinned  and  wearisome  labor,  and  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  common-school  iustniction. 
Others  are  learning  the  vices  and  corruption  which  idleness,  neglect,  and  profligacy 
must  surely  engender^  and,  under  the  influence  of  bad  associates  and  adepts  in  crime,  are 
candidates  for  the  reform  school  and  the  prison.  Can  the  State  afford  the  loss  of  so 
many  of  its  children  from  its  schools  of  learning,  to  be  educated  in  schools  of  crime  7 
Can  U  take  the  responsibility  even  of  allowing  one-fifth  of  its  youthful  population  to 
grow  up  in  a  condition  which  will  endanger  its  civil  rightj),  as  weU  as  material  i)ro8- 

gority,  and  its -social  and  moral  character?  Crime  and  iguorauec,  masked  by  day,  go 
and  in  hand  by  night  to  perform  deeds  of  wickedness  and  shame.  Shall  society  jm- 
tiently  suffer  the  wrong  and  its  repetition  ?  Certainly  a  call  comes  to  the  legislators 
of  the  State  to  protect  and  secure  the  homes,  the  proi>crty,  the  rights,  the  lives  of  the 
people,  from  the  public  and  private  villainy  which  infests  Rociet3\  The  public  school 
can  do  its  part,  but  not  all  of  the  work,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  do  its  legitimate  part, 
the  child  must  be  placed  and  held  within  its  influence.^' 

teachers'  institutes,  AND  A  STATE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

were  first  held  in  Rhode  Island  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  series,  three  days  each,  have 
been  held  this  year,  some  of  which  had  the  attendance  of  200  teachers  each,  and  the 
presence  of  the  governor  and  other  eminent  persons.  An  earnest  move  is  being  made 
to  secure  a  State  normal  and  training  school,  as  recommended  by  the  board  of^educa- 
tion.  The  superintendent  says:  "  The  call  is  universal  for  a  thoroughly  trained  and 
disciplined  corps  of  teachers.  Within  the  past  three  years  the  school  officers  of  every 
town  in  the  State  have  expressed  strong  and  emphatic  opinions  upon  this  subject  in 
their  annual  reports  to  the  x>eople.  The  response  of  the  people  has  been,  and  still  is, 
heartily  unanimous :  '  Give  ns  good  teachers  for  all  cur  schools,  and  we  yrill  give  of  our 
money  for  their  better  support ; '  and  the  only  proper  ground  for  the  demand  for  in- 
creased salaries  is  a  better  grade  of  instruction  to  be  furnished." 
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THE  KIXD  OF  EDUCATION  RHODE  ISLAND  NEEDS. 

A  8y:^cem  of  free  schools  to  be  universally  i>opalar  must  be  universally  nractical,  so 
much  so  that  the  dullest  comprehension  may  see  something  of  intrinsic  valne  in  it. 

Rboile  Island  is  a  State  of  manufactures.  All  of  their  business  interests  grow  out  of 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  various  productive  industries  of  the  factor^*,  tho  shop, 
and  the  foundcry.  A  larc^e  portion  of  their  population  are  artisans,  and  their  wealth  is 
the  result  of  skilled  handicraft.  While  education  has  its  main  office  in  fitting  children 
for  citizenship  and  manhood,  it  has  also  its  practical  vrork  in  fitting  them  for  the  trades 
and  manufactures  to  which  they  will  be  introduced  and  on  tho  labor  of  which  they 
must  depend  for  a  livelihood.  While  labor-saving  machines  destroy  the  drudgery  of 
toil  and  perfect  the  oi)erations  of  handicraft,  our  schools  become  time-saving  machines, 
by  means  of  which  months  and  years  may  be  saved  to  our  youth  in  the  competitions  of 
daily  life. 

THOMAS  A.  TEFFf— A  BRIEF  BUT  BRTLUANT  LIFE. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  industrial  schools  can  bo  presented  than  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  life  and  example  of  a  native  Rhode  Islander,  Thomas  Alex- 
ander Tefift.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  first  visits  among  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island, 
found  youn^  Tefi't  in  the  district  school  in  his  native  town  of  Richmond.  He  thought 
ho  saw  in  him  the  germs  of  unusual  powers,  and  was  impressed  with  his  energy,  intel- 
ligence, and  power,  his  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  his  taste  and  skill 
in  drawing.  He  said  to  him,  in  substance,  "  You  must  not  bury  yourself  here  in  ob- 
scurity ;  go  to  Providence  and  study  architecture ;  make  that  your  profession,  and  let 
our  State  nave  the  benefit  of  your  acquirements  in  a  department  whoso  adsthetio  claims 
have  too  long  been  neglected.  He  came  to  Providence,  studied  architecture,  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  in  lti51,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  studies 
planned  and  furnished  designs  for  school-buildings,  churches,  private  dwellings,  and 
other  edifices,  in  this  and  otuer  States,  among  which  is  the  fine  stinicture  of  the  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  and  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  station.  He  went  to  tho 
schools  of  Europe  to  study  architecture,  and  studied  sculpture  also  in  order  to  make 
himself  a  better  architect. 

Wbile  in  Europe  ho  became  interested  in  the  question  of  a  universal  currency,  and 
his  views  so  commended  themselves  to  the  wisest  minds  of  both  continents  that  his 
plans — without  due  credit,  however,  to  him — were  adopted  by  tho  international  confer- 
ence held  in  Paris  during  tho  Universal  Exxtosition  of  18^. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Tefit  in  1859  cut  short,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  a  remarkable  life. 

BROWN  UNn^IRSITY. 

The  president  of  this  institution.  Rev.  Dr.  Caswell,  has  been  for  more  than  forty 
years  one  of  its  professors,  and  identified  with  all  its  interests.  Ilnder  this  manage- 
ment the  college  has  at  present  a  freshman  class  of  80,  the  largest  that  has  ever  b<^n 
admitted,  and  a  total  of  220  students,  and  16  professors  and  college  officers. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

Since  President  Manning  commenced  his  college  labors  at  Warren  with  a  single 
pupil,  the  late  Professor  William  Rogers,  2,429  young  men  have  graduated,  of  whom 
1,400  are  now  living.  These  may  be  supposed  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  represent  the  various  callings  and  professions  in  life.  Of  these,  32  have  rendered, 
and  are  now  rendering,  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  as  presidents  of  col- 
leges and  theological  schools ;  135  as  professors  and  tutors;  18  have  been  honored  with 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate;  40  have  served  as  Representatives  in  Congress;  24 
have  been  e1ected*governors  and  lieutenant-goveniors ;  27  have  been  honored  with  a 
position  as  judge,  or  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  650  have  been  onlained  to  the 
gospel  ministry',  one-sixth  of  whom  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
their  alma  mater  and  from  other  colleges.  Fifty-three  of  the  graduates  of  Brown  have 
received  thcde^rr^e  of  doctor  of  laws,  many  of  whom,  as,  for  example,  Jonathan  Rus- 
sell, William  Hunter,  Henry  Wheatop,  and  William  L.  Marcy,  have  held  high  official 
positions  under  the  Government,  and  by  their  talents  and  skill  won  undying  fame. 

LIBUARY  FUNDS  AND  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  library  continues  to  receive  valuable  accessions.  It  now  numbers  upwards  of 
38,000  volumes.  The  total  amount  of  the  several  difierent  funds  of  the  university  is 
(509,482.  Outstanding  subscriptions  amounting  to  about  |20,000  remain  unpaid.  It 
is  expected  ^1(5,000  to  $18,000  of  this  amount  will  be  paid  during  the  present  year. 

The  late  Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  D.  D.,  left  in  his  will  a  legacy  to  Brown  University 
•mounting  to  about  $20,000. 

22  CE 
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By  virtue  ^f  tlie  contract  between  the  college  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  relative 
to  the  trauuter  and  sale  of  land  scrip,  the  college  is  bound  to  educate  scholars  appointed 
by  the  State,  each  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  annum,  to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual 
income  of  the  fund.  The  entire  amount  for  which  the  scrip  was  sold  ^being  $50,000) 
has  now  been  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  State  will  therefore  bo  entitled  hereafter 
to  have  about  tnirty  beneOciaries  in  the  university.  During  the  past  year  three  Duly 
have  been  upon  State  scholarships. 

PROVIDENCE. 

[From  the  annaal  report  of  the  school  committee  for  the  year  1871,  inclading  two  somi-annaal  reports  of 

the  city  Baperintendent,  Daniel  Leach,  eaq.] 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  our  schools  is  8,877.  Of  this  number 
316  have  been  received  into  the  high  schools ;  2,524  into  the  grammar  schools ;  2,002 
into  the  intermediate,  and  4,035  into  the  primary  schools. 

The  schools  are  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  greatest  drawback  to  their 
usefulness  being  the  evil  of  irregular  attendance,  and  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  i)arents  with  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  manv  cases  children  are  resigned 
to  the  care  of  the  teacher  with  less  concern,  it  is  remarked,  than  a  paokage  of  goods  to 
a  transportation  company,  and  with  less  thought  regarding  their  safety.  Parents  are 
urged  to  visit  the  school-room. 

The  committee  have  endeavored  to  obtain  progressive  teachers  of  the  broadest  cul- 
ture, in  which  effort  they  have  been  generally  successful,  although  some  exceptions  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  are  satisfied  with  their  attainments,  and  content 
to  remain  treading  around  the  circle,  in  the  same  path,  term  after  term.  Vacation 
schools  are  a  feature  of  the  system,  their  object  being  to  fiimish  a  refuge  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  the  street.  During  the  summer  vacation  live  ungraded 
schools  were  in  operation  for  six  weeks. 

Special  instruction  in  writing  has  been  given,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  music 
is  reported.  A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  reading  by  the  successful  labors  of  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  spent  a  fortnight  with  the  teachers  and  in  the  schools. 

LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  superintendent  to  the  subiect  of  the  proper  ventilation  and 
light  in  the  school-room  as  of  tne  firat  importance.  The  best  method  of  secuiiug  venti- 
lation, in  his  opinion,  is  by  the  application  of  heat. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  been  unusually  prosperous.  No  part  of  our  school  system  is  pro- 
ducing more  practical  results,  but  their  efficiency  would  be  very  much  increased  by 
better  room  accommodations,  in  which  the  larger  pupils  can  be  separateil  from  the 
smaller.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  a  higher 
iprade,  one  that  might  properly  be  called  an  elementary  polytechnic  school.  There  is  a 
great  and  pressing  demand  for  such  an  institution  in  the  city. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness  is  increasing  every 
year.  In  respect  to  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school  it  is  argued  that  in 
the  right  to  take  property  to  establish  schools  is  also  include<l  the>right  to  see  that  the 
end  sought  for,  namely,  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  through  intelligence 
and  virtue,  is  not  thwarted  by  non-use  of  the  privileges  so  provided,  and  that  a  law 
compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  would  be  no  more  an  iufringement 
upon  x>ersonal  liberty  than  is  any  other  law  ;  and  that  all  laws,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  do  abridge  the  freedom  of  individuals  whose  conduct  they  regulate.  The 
establishment  of  an  industrial  school  separate  from  the  reform  school  is  recommended 
for  the  salvation  of  the  large  class  of  orphans,  ahd  worse  than  orphans,  who  are  &st 
becoming  vagnmts  and  criminata. 

SUMSfARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1871. 

Population  of  the  oity^  United  States  census  of  1870 68,904 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 1.3,000 

Number  of  children  in  public  schools 8,877 

Average  attendance 7,990 

Beceiptsfor  school  purposes |207,393  45 

Ezpenditurefdt  school  purposes $206,903  00 
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NEWPORT. 

[From  the  annual  report  of  the  school  comiDittee  and  the  miperintendent  of  pnblic  schools  for  the  year 

1870-'71— I'rederic  W.  Tilton,  superintendent.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

PopnIatioDof  tbecity 12,521 

Number  of  children  of  school  ago 2,500 

Number  of  children  atleudiDg  public  schools,  about  ...^ 594 

Percentage  of  average  attendance,  (1870-'71) .903 

Whole  number  of  schools « ,..  27 

Whole  number  of  teachers  (males,  3 ;  femsdes,  30) 33 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 22 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $30,055  28 

Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes $29,969  92 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  some  matters  of  very  great  imi>ortance  marked  progress  has  been  made  dnriog 
the  ^ear  which  is  now  closing.  There  has  been  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
discipline.  The  discipline  has  usually  been  mild,  and,  at  the  same  time,  firm.  The 
amount  of  school  legislation  in  the  State  has  been  very  large,  and  its  character  very 
important,  including  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  establi^ment  of  a  State 
normal  sdhool,  for  wnich  an  annual  mileage  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  has 
been  made.  This  sum  will  be  equitably  divided  among  the  pupils  who  reside  more 
than  five  miles  from^  the  schooL    The  entire  expense  of  tuition  is  incurred  by  the  State. 

TARDINESS. 

The  average  amount  of  tardiness  in  the  schools  has  been  very  small.  The  cases 
which  have  occurred  however  have  been  unevenlv  distributed.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  one-tenth  of  aU^the  cases  of  tardiness  reported  for  the  week  occur  in  a  single  room. 
In  one  of  the  primary  schools  but  one  case  of  tardiness  was  reported  during  an  entire 
term.  But  while  the  attendance  of  pupils  actually  belonging  to  the  schools  is  good, 
there  is  in  our  city,  as  weU  as  in  others,  a  class  of  children  of  school  a^e  whose  names 
ore  upon  the  roll  of  no  schools,  pnblic  or  private,  and  whoso  truancy  is  consequently 
]K'rmanent.  The  inquiry  as  to  the  means  which  shall  be  taken  to  bring  these  children 
under  the  infiuenco  of  the  school  is  becoming  a  very  serious  one.  The  support  of  the 
schools  by  general  taxation  implies  a  moral  contract  between  the  State  and  the  tax- 
X)ayer.  A  citizen,  whose  tax  for  the  support  of  such  a  system  is  large,  and  who  receives 
no  direct  benefit  from  the  schools,  contents  himself  with  the  assurance  that  the  tone  of 
the  community  in  which  he.  lives  is  being  elevated ;  that  ignorance  and  crime  are 
meeting  with  a  vigorous  assault,  and  that  lie  is  to  ei^joy  increased  security  of  person 
and  prox)crty.  If  the  tax-payer  finds  that  he  does  not  receive  the  protection  which 
was  promised  him,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  feeling  that  the  State  has  broken  a  contract 
to  which,  morally  at  least,  she  has  made  herself  a  party. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  very  fine  farm  of  100  acres  has  recently  been  given  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
for  an  industrial  school,  by  Miss  Ellen  Townsend,  where  boys  who  are  neglected  and 
friendless  may  have  a  plain,  comfortable  home,  and  may  be  taught  how  to  support 
themselves  by  honest  labor,  and  to  become  good  and  nseftd  memb^  of  society. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Our  evening  school  is  doing  a  qniet  work  among  those  persons  whose  circumstances 
forbid  their  attending  the  day  school.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  in  connection 
with  this  school  for  instruction  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  our  industrial 
uitcrests  would  be  much  enhanced.  A  great  manv  mechanics,  whose  Knowledge  and 
experience  are  ample,  are  hampered  by  the  inability  to  place  before  their  own  eyes 
and  the  eyes  of  others  the  conceptions  of  their  minds. 
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Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Columbiaj  South  Carolina,  October  28,  1871. 

General:  Inclosed  herewith  please  find  school  statistics  (such  as  they  are)  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  for  the  scholastic  year  1871.  It  is  a  source  of  lunch  regret  to 
me  that  said  statistics  are  so  deficient.  This  office  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  county  school  commissioners  of  the  State  for  st-atistical  information  concerning 
the  public  schools.  The  annual  reports  of  many  of  said  officers  are  very  imperfect, 
while  in  other  instances  sueh  reports  have  not  been  seasonably  forwarded. 

SCHOOL  funds. 

The  State  appropriation  (as  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  tables)  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  October  31,  1871,  and  made  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  free 
common  schools,  consisted  of  $150,000,  in  addition  to  the  poll  or  capitation  t«x,  from 
which  we  shall  probably  realize  this  year  $50,000  or  more.  Add  to  these  two  sums 
$1,000  derived  from  licenses,  and  the  aggregate  amount  will  be  $201,000. 

A  majority  of  the  school  districts  in  the  State  have  assessed  a  school  district  tax, 
but  I  have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  tax. 

state     appropriations    llADB     FOR    EDUCATIONAL     PURPOSES    OTHER     THAN    FREE 

COMMON    SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  the  following 
State  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  have  been  made  for  the  fiscal  year  here- 
inbefore mentioned : 

For  the  support  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina $25,000  00 

For  repairs  on  university  buildings 6,000  00 

For  the  purchase  of  school  text-books 34,020  14 

For  the  support  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 10,000  00 

For  the  support  of  the  State  Orphan  Asylum 10,000  00 

Total , 85,020  14 


PROGRESS. 

A  reasonable  decree— taking  into  due  consideration  the  adversities  and  difficulties 
encountered — has  been  achieved  in  our  educational  work  during  the  scholastic  year. 
Our  school  attendance  for  the  ^ear  1871  more  than  doubles  that  of  1870.  Our  school 
law — which  is  not  faultless — will  not  fail  to  produce  very  favorable  results  if  it  be  prop- 
erly enforced  and  carried  out.  I  am  glad  to  testify  that  the  people  of  this  State  are 
gradually  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  schools. 

Our  great  and  practical  difficulties  are — 

Ist.  luditference  and  incompetency  of  school  officers. 

2d.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  embarrassed  condition  of  our  State 
finances. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  obstacles,  the  foundation  of  a  thorough,  practical;  and  liberal 
system  of  common  schools  is  being  laid. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Very  much  of  the  educational  work  in  this  State  has  been  accomplished  by  agencies 
not  under  the  supervision  or-  in  connection  with  this  office.  There  are  numerous  good 
private  and  select  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  in  our  midst  The  Bureau  of  Kefu- 
gees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands  has  built  a  goodly  number  of  comfortable  and 
commodious  school-houses. 

The  colored  people  of  this  State  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  various 
benevolent  societies  at  the  North  and  elsewhere,  which  have  for  several  years  past 
done  such  a  noble  and  generous  part  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  that  race. 
These  schools — the  best  in  the  /$ta to— -nave  been  like  green  oases  in  the  desert  waste.  We 
re^t  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  statistical  information  concerning  the  work  accom- 
plished by  outside  agencies. 
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Hoping  that  this  coxDmanication  and  the  accompanying  tables  will  not  reach  yon  too 
late  to  lie  of  service  to  yoo, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfolly,  yours, 

J.  K.  JILLSON, 
8t€Ue  Superintendent  of  Education^  South  Carolina. 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  saperinUtedent  of  edaeation  for  the  State  of  'Sonth  Carolina,  for 

the  year  1870,  iasaed  1871.    Hon.  J.  K.  JiUaon,  aopeiintendent] 

1869.  *187a 

Nnmber  of  white  males  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 40, 956  21 ,  660 

Number  of  colored  males  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 68, 776  27, 317 

Total  males,  white  and  colored 99,732  48,977 

Number  of  white  females  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 41, 240  20, 829 

Number  of  colored  females  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 56, 207  27, 184 

Total  females,  white  and  colored 97,447  48,013 

Total  white,  males  and  females 82,196  56,868 

Total  colored,  males  and  females 114,983  72,478 

Whole  nomber,  white  and  colored,  males  and  females 197, 179  129, 346 

Number  common  schools  in  the  State 769 

Number  of  pupils  that  attended  free  common  schools 30, 448 

Average  wages,  per  month,  paid  teachers  of  each  sex. $35 

First  grade $50 

Second  grade $35 

Third  grade $25 

School-houses  built  during  the  year 110 

Total  number  of  school-houses 657 

Number  school  districts ^ 469 

Of  the  nnmber  of  school-houses  renorted  as  erected  during  the  year,  30  are  fhuue- 
buildings  and  the  remainder  are  log -houses.  Of  those  previously  erected,  the  returns 
are  so  imperfect  and  meager,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  full  number,  or  estimated 
Talue.    Only  three  are  reported  as  having  their  grounds  inclosed. 

Teachers  are  divided,  according  to  the  grade  ortheir  certificates  of  qualification,  into 
three  classes,  and  the  monthly  salary  of  each  class  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  grade. 
No  discrimination  in  regard  to  sex  is  made  in  the  wages  of  teachers. 

teachers'  institute. 

But  one  teachers'  institute  or  convention  has  been  held  in  the  State  during  the  year ; 
at  Nazareth  Church,  Spartaiiburgh  County,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  August,  1870. 
Thiity  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  organization  was  made  a  permanent  one,  under 
the  name  of  '^The  Teachers'  Convention  of  Spartan  burgh  County,  South  Carolina,"  and 
is  to  meet  annually. 

In  virtue  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  school  law,  a  uniform  list  of  school  text- 
bookH  has  been  determined  upon,  by  a  special  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  xiresented  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

obstacles  to  progress. 

There  are  several  obstacles  to  progress  in  the  educational  work ;  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  school  law,  inexperience  of  school  officers,  want 
of  suitable  school-houses,  scarcity  of  good  teachers,  apathy  and  impatience  of  the  i>eople, 
opposition  to  the  new  system,  inadequacy  of  the  ax>propriations  for  school  purposes, 
and  defects  of  the  school  law. 

The  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  16th  day  of  Febiiiary,  1870.  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  section  43  of  said  law,  all  the  schools  under  State  super- 
vision wore  closed  on  Friday,  June  24, 1870.  It  was  therefore  practically  impossible 
to  accou)])1i8h  much  in  so  shoi-t  a  space  of  time,  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  estab- 
lishing schools  under  the  new  system.  Four  school  commissioners  have  made  no 
returns  whatever,  as  required  by  law.  It  is  honed  that  the  general  assembly  will 
adopt  appropriate  measures  to  secure  the  rigid  enforcement  of  section  26  of  the  school 
law.    The  law  provides  that  each  county  shall  be  divided  into  school  districts,  and 

*  The  eiuiineration  of  school  popnlation  for  1870  rcqoircd  by  section  38  of  the  school  law  has  been 
bat  partially  made ;  complete  retams  baving  been  received  from  twelve  oounUes  only. 
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a  board  of  school  tmstees  elected  or  appointed  for  each  district.  It  some  conxities 
there  are  no  school  districts,  and,  consequently,  no  school  trustees  have  been  appointed. 
In  many  cases  where  boards  of  school  trustees  have  been  appointed,  they  have  failed 
to  qualify,  and  in  the  majority  of  other  instances  they  have  assumed  a  state  of  '^  mas- 
terly inactivity/'  as  far  as  schools  are  concerned. 

POOR  SCHOOL  BUILDmOS. 

Very  few  of  the  school-houses  are  Stat«  property.  Most  of  the  buildings  occupied 
as  school-houses  are  miserable  affairs,  entirely  destitute  of  even  the  most  rude  and 
simple  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  modern  school-room.  Some  le^slative  action 
should  be  taken  to  enable  either  district  or  county  authorities  to  raise  by  taxation 
funds  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  school-houses,  out-houses,  and  in  closures,  the 
providing  of  fuel,  school-furniture,  and  apparatus,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
funds,  to  the  support  of  teachers.  During  the  past  year  the  State  schools  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  employment  of  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers — an  evil  which 
has  more  sensibly  shown  itself  in  the  schools  where  colored  children  attended.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  native  white  teachers  are  reluctant  to  assume  charge  of  such  schools.  The 
native  colored  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  wholly  incompetent,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  the  services  of  teachers  from  abroad,  unless  they  can  be  assigned  to  communi- 
ties where  they  can  obtain  some  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  society  and  civ- 
ilization. 

Probabl  V  no  State  in  the  Union  is  so  cursed  with  poor  teachers  as  is  South  Carolina. 
Many  of  the  people  are  sadly  indifferent  concerning  educational  matters,  not  caring 
whether  ^*  school  keeps  or  not.''  Many  keep  their  children  in  the  fields  at  work  when 
they  ought,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  send  them  to  school. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  new  school  system,  like  everything  else  new,  meets  with  much  opposition  from 
certain  classes  of  people,  disciples  of  the  "  old  pod-auj^er  days."  The  great  objection 
urged  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  system.  Education,  certainly,  costs  much  money, 
but  for  every  investment  of  money  which  the  State  or  the  people  shall  make  for  com- 
mon-school privileges,  there  will  be  a  future  golden  harvest  of  civilization,  progresSf 
prosperity,  good  order  and  enterprise. 

The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1870,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount  raised  by  poll  or  capitation 
tax,  for  the  support  of  free  common  schools.  The  poll-tax  is  at  present  a  very  unre- 
liable source  of  school  revenue.  We  have  not  been  able,  up  to  this  date,  to  obtain 
the  amount  of  the  poll-tax  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  1868-18C9.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  a  sum  hardly  sufficient  suitably  to  support  the  public-schools  of  the  city  of 
Charleston.  Careful  calculations  prove  that  it  costs  at  least  (1  per  month  for  each 
child  attending  common  school.  Five  months'  schooling,  then,  for  each  child  costs  $5. 
The  scholastic  population  of  this  State  is,  in  round  numbers,  200,000.  If  one-half  of 
these  children  attend  school  five  months  in  each  year,  the  cost  will  be  $500,000. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  all  classes  and  castes  in 
society  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  and  best  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  and 
that  suitable  and  adequate  provision  for  such  education  is  a  matter  of  common  weal 
and  common  concern. 

The  war  in  Europe,  whose  red  waves  have  deluged  with  blood  the  fair  fields  of 
unhappy  France,  illustrates  with  terrible  force  the  proposition  that  the  thinking  bay- 
onet gains  the  victory ;  that  the  buUet,  accompanied  by  an  idea  or  a  thought,  is 
swifter  and  surer  in  its  flight  than  one  propelled  by  powder  only. 

The  great  want,  the  urgent  need  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  general,  universal  system  of 
free  common  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  SCRIP. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  at  its  regular  session  of  1868- 
'69,  paraed  ''An  act  accepting  the  donation  of  lands  to  the  State  u>r  the  endowment  of 
agricultural  colleges."  It  will  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  officers  authorized  by 
said  law  to  act  in  this  matter,  or  any  agents  appointed  by  them,  have  received,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  said  scrip:  and  if  so,  what  disposal  nas  been  made  of  the 
same ;  or  if  it  nas  not  been  received,  to  ascertain  what  steps  are  necessary  to  obtain 
possession  of  it,  and  that  the  same  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  schools  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  connection  with  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

UKIYERSITT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  ffeneral  assembly  made  ample  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  University 
of  Soutn  Carolina  during  the  pafil  year.    The  institution  is  in  charge  of  an  efficient 
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&cnlty,  and  offers  facilities,  at  least  equal  to  any  otliefinstitation  of  tbe  kind  in  the 
Sontii,  to  young  men  desiring  to  avail  tnemselyes  of  an  advanced  course  of  study. 

The  university  librarv  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Southern  States,  and  has,  during 
the  year,  received  an  addition  of  632  valuable  volumes.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
this  institution,  liberally  provided  for  by  the  public  funds,  has  such  a  small  attendance 
of  students.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  there  shall  be  admitted  annually  to  the  uni- 
versity one  free  student  from  each  county  in  the  State,  such  student  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  on  the  nomination  of  the  delegation  in  the  general  assembly  from  the 
county  m  which  said  student  shall  reside.  A  Sree  public  competitive  examination  is 
to  be  ueld  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  wnich  each  student  desiring  to  be 
apiK>inted  as  free  student  to  the  university  mayattend.  The  student  passing  the  best 
examination  is  entitled  to  the  appointment.  The  university  appropriations  for  1870 
were  §37,500. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION   FOR   THE    EDUCATION    OF   THE    DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  THE 

BLIND. 

This  institution,  located  at  Cedar  Springs,  Spartanburgh  County,  was  reopened  for 
the  admission  of  pupils,  on  November  17, 1869^  and  placc^i  in  charce  of  l^rofessor  J.  M. 
Hughstou,  a  graduate  of  and  former  teacher  in  the  institution.  The  buildings  have 
been  recently  repaired.  The  system  and  thoroughness  of  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  are  deserving  of  praise. 

The  cost  to  the  State  of  maintaining  the  institution  from  November  17, 1869,  to 
October  31, 1870,  has  been  |U,727  37^.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  institution  has 
contributed  to  its  own  support  the  sum  of  $303  18. 

A  public  examination  (we  first  occurring  since  the  war)  of  the  pupils  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  25, 1871.  The  exercises  were  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. The  proficiency  and  thoroughness  evinced  by* both  the  mutes  and  the  blind, 
would  put  to  shame  the  attainments  of  many  seeing  and  speaking  students.  In  the 
school  for  the  blind  were  students  in  chemistry,  geometry,  and  Latin.  The  blind 
department,  under  the  direction  of  their  accomplished  musical  instructor,  Professor 
W.  B.  North,  (Iiimself  totally  blind,)  gave,  in  the  afternoon,  a  most  excellent  and  enter« 
taining  concert. 

This  institution  is  supported  by  the  State,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  consistiug  of  the  governor,  comp- 
troller general,  and  State  superintendent  of  education.  For  the  fiscal  year  1870,  the 
general  assembly  appropriated  $10,000  for  its  support.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance is  as  follows :  Blind,  males,  8 ;  females,  6 ;  total,  14 ;  mutes,  males,  7 ;  females,  8 ; 
total,  15.  The  average  cost  to  the  State  of  the  board  and  tuition  of  each  of  those 
pupils  for  the  last  year  has  been  about  $280. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  institution : 

Superintendent. — J.  M.  Hughstou. 

Intellectual  department — ^Teachers  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  W.  North,  Miss  Jane  I.  Rogers. 

Literary  department  for  the  blind, — Professor  N.  F.  Walker. 

Musical  department  for  the  blind, — Professor  W.  B.  North. 

Domestic  department,— Bteward,  J.  M.  Hughstou ;  matron,  Mrs.  Ann  R.  Neagle. 

THE  STATE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

is  situated  in  the  city  of  Charleston.    There  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  this 
institution,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31^  1870,  the  sum  of  $15,000. 

The  proposition  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  State  orphian  asylum,  a  home 
for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children  is  submitted. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Attention  is  called  to  that  portion  of  the  State  constitution  which  has  reference 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  State  normal  school,  for  the  benefit  of  oil  persons 
who  may  wish  to  become  teachers.  This  matter,  which  has  alreadv  been  touched 
upon,  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  educational  economy  of  Soutn  Carolina. 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  earliest  point  of  time  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina,  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation has  never  been  without  advocates  and  supporters,  as  evidenced  by  benefactions 
from  tho  parent  country  to  that  State, ''  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  religion  in 
foreign  parts."  Tlicse  benefactions  continued  with  some  regularity  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  from  1811  up  to  1856  successive  legislatures  of  the  State  made  small  appro* 
priations  for  purposes  of  free-school  education,  though  the  benefits  were  embraced  by 
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the  poorest  classes  of  tlie  coromucity  only.  The  city  of  Charleston  drew  its  pro  rata 
from  the  annual  appropriations,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  thus  appropriated 
by  the  State. 

About  the  year  1853  or  1854  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was  called  to  the  neoea- 
sity  of  enlarged  provision  for  public-school  education  through  a  report  by  Governor 
R.  F.  W.  Allston. 

On  the  enlargement  and  remodeling  of  the  Orphan  House  in  that  city — about  the 
year  1855 — a  teacher  from  the  North,  Miss  A.  K.  Irving,  was  employed,  who  has  con- 
ducted, up  to  the  present  time,  a  large  school  of  about  300  children  connected  with 
that  institution,  upon  the  plan  pursued  by  the  northern  public  schools^  and  which, 
being  carried  out  with  great  success,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  citizens  thereto. 
This  movement  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  initial  point  of  the  pubHc-school 
entcri>ri8e  as  now  existing  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

About  this  time  an  incidental  visit  was  made  to  the  city  of  Charleston  by  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  who  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  club,  composed  of  the  most 
prominent  literary  gentlemen  of  the  city.  The  meeting  of  the  club  on  this  bccasion 
was  held  at  the  house  of  James  J.  McCarter.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McCarter,  the 
question  proposed  for  the  evening's  discussion  was  waived,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barnard 
was  invited  to  speak  upon  the  public-school  system  of  the  North.  A  discussion  upon 
various  points  evolved  by  Mr.  Barnard's  address  succeeded,  which  created  quite  an 
interest  among  the  members  present. 

Soon  after  this  two  public-spirited  citizens,  Colonel  Memminger  and  W.  J.  Bennett, 
esq.,  visited  the  free  schools  of  several  northern  cities,  to  observe  the  working  of  their 
respective  jilans,  and  to  see  if  they  could  properly  be  transferred,  with  or  without  mod- 
ification, to  the  city  of  Charleston.  The  impressions  created  by  this  visit  were  deep 
and  favorable,  resulting  in  the  exercise  of  the  influence  of  Colonel  Memminger,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  legislature,  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  education  for  the 
city  of  Charleston.  The  legislature  adopted  such  a  plan,  and  provided  the  requisite 
meaus  for  an  experiment,  and  about  the  1st  of  July,  1&6,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
the  first  public  school  under  the  new  regime  was  opened. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Geddiugs,  now  United  Si  ates  assistant  treasurer,  a  teacher  of  wide  expe- 
rience, was  invited  from  the  North  to  take  charge  of  the  school  which  was  to  inaugu- 
rate this  important  enterprise,  whose  efforts,  being  seconded  by  an  able  board  of  com- 
missioners, gave  it  an  immediate  and  unex]iected  success,  so  that  in  the  brief  period  of 
three  years  two  additiousd  and  costly  structures,  with  the  most  approved  furniture, 
were  added  to  the  facilities  for  public  instruction,  and  four  graded  and  well-ordered 
common  schools  were  in  active  operation.  In  1858,  the  legislature  having  been  invoked 
for  an  extra  appropriation  for  a  normal  school,  generously  appropriated  $10,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  normal  school  buildinc  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  provided  that  the  oiti- 
zeiiH  would  raise  an  equal  sum,  whicn  was  done  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  And  in  the 
year  1859  the  normal  school  for  the  education  of  girls  as  teachers  was  opened  under  the 
direction  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  now  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  with  suitable  assistants  to  aid  in  conducting  the  enterprise.  The  legislature 
also  appropriated  $5,000  a  year,  for  five  consecutive  years,  to  test  the  value  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  occurred  in  1864,  while  the  war  was  in  progress, 
and  the  legislature  made  no  further  appropriation  for  the  school,  although  it  had  proved 
a  large  success ;  and  up  to  this  time  no  special  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the 
legislature  for  the  support  of  this  school,  which  was  abandoned  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  appropriations  made  for  schools,  from  the  year  1856  onward, 
the  legislature  empowered  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Charleston  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  property  of  the  city  to  supplement  the  amount  given  by  the  State  lor  the 
support  of  the  schools,  and  this  power  was  continued  until  the  year  1868,  when  by  a 
general  act  the  le^slature  created  a  school  system  for  the  State,  when  the  power  tp 
levy  a  special  tax  tor  the  city  of  Charleston  was  abrogated. 

lYom  that  time  to  the  present  the  schooTs  of  the  city  have  received  an  inadequate 
support  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  until  July  1, 1871,  when  the  schools  were  of 
necessity  closed,  to  be  reopened  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1872,  the  legislature  of  1870-71 
having  renewed  the  power  of  the  commissioners  of  schools  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty ol  the  city  for  tneir  support. 

For  a  time  there  were  five  large  school-houses  in  Charleston,  owned  by  the  State, 
three  of  them  having  a  capacity  to  accommodate  1,000  to  1,200  children  each,  the  other 
two  being  of  smaller  dimensions.  One  large  school-house,  with  a  capacity  for  1,200 
children,  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1861. 

About  3,000  children  were  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  from  the  year  1857 
to  the  year  1864,  or  the  close  of  the  war. 

Three  of  the  public  schools  recently  in  operation  are  for  white  children,  and  one  for 
colored,  one  of  the  three  best  State  buildings  being  assigned  for  the  colored  school.  The 
city  has  nothing  to  do  with  conducting  the  pubSc  schools,  excepting  as  the  power  to 
do  so  is  delegated  by  the  State  legislature. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  time  of  closing  the  schools,  on  the  1st  of 
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July,  1871.  WAA  6S,  4  males  and  61  females,  with  about  2,500  white  childreiii  and  1,000 
colored,  enrolleil. 

From  1850  to  1870  the  school  commissioners  of  the  city  schools  were  appointed  by  the 
legislature ;  but  by  an  act  of  the  present  legislature  they  are  elected  by  the  ponnlar 
▼ote  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  number  of  commissioners,  by  this  act,  has  been  reduced 
from  twelvo  to  eight,  which  body  is  empowered  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
an  officer  hitherto  unknown  in  this  city. 

The  following  ])ersons  composed  the  first  board  of  school  commissioners  of  the  city 
in  1856:  Hon.  C.  G.  Memminger,  \^lliam  J.  Bennett,  C.  M.  Furman,  William  C.  Bee, 
William  J.  Erving,  FrederickRichards,  A.  G.  Magrath,  William  Lebby,  George  Buist, 
W.  Alston  Pringlo,  Hon.  George  8.  Bryan. 


Office  School  Commissioner,  Charleston  County, 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  November  6,  1871. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tours  of  30th  ultimo  at  hand.  I  have  hurriedly  thrown  together  a  few 
statistics  in  regard  to  educational  matters  in  this  county.  More  than  these  I  presume 
you  would  banlly  have  room  for.  We  hope  to  re-open  our  city  schools  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  and  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  another  visit  from  you  during  the 
year. 

Very  resi>ectfully,  yours, 

E.  MONTAGUE  GRIMKfi, 
School  CommUsioner  Charleston  Count}f, 
GeneralJoHN  Eaton, 

Cowumasioner  of  EAwoaiion,  WoMhin^/om  D.  C. 


CHARLESTON  COUIOT,  SOUTH    CAROLINA,  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  CHARLESTON  CITY.) 

Number  of  Bqimre  miles 1,886 

Number  of  school  districts 16 


Scholastic  population. 

White  males  In^tween  six  and  sixteen  years 917 

White  females  between  six  and  sixteen  years 864 

Total  whit^ 1,781 

Colored  males  b(.'t ween  six  and  sixteen  years 4, 193 

Colored  females  between  six  and  sixteen  years 4,273 

Total  colored 8,466 

Grand  total 10,247 

Number  of  children  in  schooL 

White  males 92 

White  females 112 

Total  whites 204 

Colored  males 1,667 

Colored  females 1,552 

Total  colored 3,219 

Grand  total 3,423 

Average  nninber  attending  school 1,938 

Number  of  Hcbools  in  operation 61 
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Number  of  teachen  employed. 

White  males 26 

White  females 17 

Total  whites 43 

Colored  males 18 

Colored  females 11 

Total  colored 29 

Grand  total 72 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  teachers, 

Male  teachers -.-        $36  02 

Female  teachers 21  26    ^ 

■ 

Whole  amount  expended  for  teachers' salaries « 10,886  75    • 

E.  MONTAGUE  GRIMKfi, 
Stkool  Ckmmissioner,  Charleston  County^  South  Carolina, 
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SCHOOL  LAWS.  ' 

By  the  action  of  the  le^slatnre  of  Tennessee  at  its  last  session,  several  amcndmente 
were  made  to  the  act  regulatinp^  common  schools.  This,  as  amended,  provides :  "  That 
the  common-school  fond  shall  constitute  an  indebtedness  and  liability  on  the  part  oi 
the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  that  all  such  amounts 
as  may  be  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  on  the  1st  day  ol 
December  of  every  year,  shall  be  apportion^  by  the  comptroller  among  the  several 
counties ; "  that  **  the  county  court  of  each  county  may  annually  levy  a  t&x.,  not  to 
exceed  the  entire  State  tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  common  schools  in 
their  respective  counties;  but  in  case  a  majority  of  the  judges  shall  refuse  to  levy 
such  school  tax,  then  the  county  court  shall  order  an  election  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  a  maturity  of  voters  in  the  county ;"  that  "  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  be  created,  alid  for  the  purpose  of  economy  the  treasurer  of  the  State  is 
made  ex-officio  said  officer ;''  that  "  there  shall  be  three  commissioners  for  each  school 
district,  who  shall  appoint  a  county  superintendent  of  common  schools."  *^  The  com- 
missioners for  the  various  school  districts  of  a  county  shall  constitute  a  board  of  edu* 
cation  for  tlie  county,  and  shall  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  schools  therein.'' 
Also,  that  '^  the  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart 
from  each  other.'' 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

•  

Twenty-three  counties  are  reported  as  having  organized  under  the  present  law.  There 
are  ninety -one  counties  in  the  State,  so  that  as  yet  only  one-fourth  of  them  have  acted 
under  the  existing  law,  and  in  several  of  these  no  taxes  have  been  levied.  Outside  ol 
these  counties  already  organized  a  few  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  while  in 
others  almost  entire  apathy  prevails.  Of  those  already  organized,  the  counties  of 
Davidson  and  Montgomery  take  the  lead.  Captain  Samuel  Donelsou,  the  superintendent 
for  Davidson  County,  reports  83  schools,  60  white  and  23  colored,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40  pupils  each.  Of  Knox  County  it  is  said:  ''The  schools  are  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people  than  any  heretofore,  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  good 
teachers." 

NASHVILLE. 

Hon.  S.  T.  Caldwell,  ctty  superintendent 

Nashville  has  had  a  complete  system  of  public  schools  in  successful  operation  for 
fifteen  years,  but  only  three  printed  reports  of  their  progress  have  ever  appeared.  This 
has  been  chiefly  from  the  want  of  funds  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  schools  were 
suspended  during  the  month  of  January  of  the  present  year,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  funds  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditures.  They  were  reopened  in  February  under 
a  rigid  system  of  retrenchment,  consolidating  classes  and  reducing  salaries  to  a  very 
low  scale.  Many  of  the  teachers,  occupying  the  most  responsible  positions,  declined 
to  retain  their  places  at  the  reduced  rate  of  pay  and  withdrew.  Another  month  was 
lost  by  the  closing  of  the  schools,  for  want  of  funds,  on  the  1st  of  June.  At  that  time 
there  were  in  actual  attendance  2,350  punils;  1,800  whites  and  .550  colored.  The 
teachers  numbered  62.  The  scholastic  population  of  Nashville  numbers  8,328.  Of  this 
number  3,561  were  enrolled  in  the  pubbo  schools.  The  number  attending  private 
institutions  is  approximated  at  777,  leaving  3,900  children  connected  with  no  schooL 
The  average  attendance  in  the  white  schools  is  94  per  cent.,  in  the  colored  schools  88 
per  cent.  Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  (14  12.  In  the  colored  schools  there  has  been  a 
continuous  falling  off  in  the  number  enrolled  since  the  city  first  made  provision  for 
them  in  1867.  This  is  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the  migration  of  this  class  to 
the  rural  districts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  this  department  the  course  was  contracted,  and  the  advanced  class  suspended,  in 
February,  1869,  as  a  means  of  retrenchment.  It  juow  contains  85  pupils.  It  has  been 
decided  to  restore  it  to  its  former  proportion  this  session. 

MEMPHIS. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Lkath,  city  n^^niendent 

The  superintendent's  rexrart  shows  55  schools  in  operation,  44  white  and  11  colored. 
Last  year  there  were  reported  only  36  white  schools,  making  a  gain  of  eight  schools 
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darlLg  the  present  year.  The  schools  were  closed,  for  want  of  funds,  on  the  Slst  of 
May,  making  the  scholastic  year  only  nine  mouths.  The  scholastic  population  of  Mem- 
phis numbers  ^,909 ;  white,  7,209 ;  colored,  2,700.  Total  number  of  childreu  attending 
schools,  2,809.  Of  these  2,234  are  white,  and  665  colored.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  in 
the  white  school^  90.7  ;  in  the  colored  schools,  88.3.  Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  |19  53. 
Three  exuoiinations  are  held  during  the  year,  the  week  before  Christmas,  the  last  week 
of  March,  and  the  last  week  of  the  session. 

KNOXVILLE. 

The  schools  of  Knoxville  report  over  1,000  children  in  attendance,  293  of  wliom  are 
colored.  Number  of  teachers,  17.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  another  school,  as  a 
school  of  correction  for  the  most  ungovernable  pupils  now  attending  the  other  schools. 
Among  the  Knoxrille  teachers  it  has  been  found  that  ladies  are  better  disciplinarians 
than  men.  In  North  Knoxville  a  night  school  has  been  ono^uized,  for  the  benefit  of 
boys  who  are  cx)mpelled  to  work  during  the  day.  The  teaohiup^  is  CTatuitous,  but  the 
incidental  expenses  are  paid  by  the  city  school  directors.  This  scuool  has  met  with 
great  success. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  one  of  nnnsoal 
interest  and  of  great  harmony.  Men  of  all  political  complexions  mingled  in  the  delib- 
erat  ions,  and  seemed  anxious  to  agree  on  the  greatest  interest  jpertaining  to  the  future 
of  Tennessee.  Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  memorial  to  be 
presented  to  the  legislature.  This  asks  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent, 
and  a  State  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  six  members,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  rules  for  the  public  schools,  and  for  an  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
lature for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools.  It  also  calla  attention  to  the  school 
fund  as  recognized  by  the  present  constitution,  which  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  one 
million  and  a  half.  On  this  no  interest  has  been  paid  sfnce  1861.  "  The  executive 
committee  of  this  association  caused  to  be  published  12,000  copies  of  the  school  law. 
the  rules  for  organizing  and  regulating  schools  as  adopted  by  Davidson  County,  ana 
the  i)rocec(lings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which,  having  been  scattered  over 
the  State,  has  had  some  influence  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of  education."  A 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  free  schools  seems  to  be  growing  in  the  State.  A 
prominent  newspaper  has  published  statistics,  which  it  recommends  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  opposed  to  taxation  for  schools,  showing  that  "there  are  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  thousand  children  in  the  State  growing  up  in  ignorance ;  that  there  are 
nearly  twice  as  many  liquor-shops  as  the  whole  number  of  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges, and  that  there  is  spent  forty-three  times  as  much  for  liquor  as  for  educational  pur- 
poses." And  Ex-Governor  Brown,  in  his  address  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
made  the  statement  that  "according  to  the  last  report  of  the  penit-entiary,  out  of  551 
convicts,  449  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  the  whole  number  51  only  had 
trades." 

TEACHEBS'  mSTTTUTEa. 

Institutes  have  been  organized  in  several  places,  and  considerable  interest  was  mani- 
fested, especially  in  the  discussions  of  improved  methods  of  elementary  teaching. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Located  at  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  organized  in  1806 ;  chancellor,  Eirby  Smith ;  num- 
ber of  students  last  session,  270.  Montgomery  Bell  Academv  is  the  preparatory  school 
for  the  university.  To  this  school  twenty-five  boys,  fix>m  four  counties,  are  annually 
admitted  free  of  charge. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  UNIVERSITY. 

Located  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee ;  organized  in  1807 ;  president.  Rev.  T.  W.  Humes. 
The  graduating  class  last  session  numbered  only  four.  Extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  there  is  this  session  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  usual. 

CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Nashville,  Tennessee;  organized  in  1866;  president,  John  Braden;  stu- 
dents last  session,  226. 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Located  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee ;  organized  in  1866 ;  president,  Rev.  C.  F. 
P.  Bancroft ;  superintendent.  Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter.  There  is  an  efficient  coi-ps  of 
instructors,  and  the  institutions  are  meeting  with  great  success.  Number  of  graduates 
last  session,  4. 
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FISK  UNIYXRSmr,  (colorsxk) 

Located  at  XaahviUe,  TennessM;  omniied  in  1867:  pre6ident<»  ProfeMkor  Si>«nc€k 
AboQt  500  studenta  have  been  in  attenaanca  daring  the  year«  the  hichtn^t  luuuWr  in 
actual  daily  attendance  at  any  one  time  being  about  150.  There  have  ihh'u  10  studenta 
in  Greek,  40  in  Latin,  between  30  and  40  in  mnsic,  and  a  large  normal  v)a«»  ha^  Iteen 
noshing  on  the  preparation  for  teachers  with  seal  and  succees.  A  collegiate  de|virtment 
nap  been  established,  and  instniction  in  theology  is  to  bo  afforded  to  young  men  of  all 
denominations  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

KIST  TBIOOESSKS  WKSLBYAN  UXIVERSnT. 

Located  at  Athens,  Tennessee;  organized  in  1867;  president^  Dr.  N.  K.  Cobleieh; 
nomber  of  students  last  session,  150;  number  of  graduates,  10.  A  law  deivartuit'in  liaa 
been  added  to  the  university.  The  trustees  havo  also  established  and  providtHl  for  a 
theological  and  biblical  department. 

PSABODY  FUND. 

The  agent  for  the  fund  reports  that  **  while  in  many  places  the  people  are  inort  in 
regard  to  education,  and  in  others  discouraged  by  inefficient  legislation,  tliort^  nit«  still 
other  places,  more  numerous  than  any  one  would  anticipate,  where  the  citir.tMiH«  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  State,  take  the  work  into  their  own  hands.  A  largo  demand  has 
been  made  upon  us  by  towns  and  villages,  which  have  never  contributed  money  for 
schools  so  freely  before.''  Assistance  has  been  rendertni  as  follows :  Kdgi^llold, 
(2,000.  This  town,  on  account  of  some  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  raising  money, 
received  two  years'  payment,  with  the  understanding  that  "  no  further  eoiitrihutioQ 
will  be  expected."  Knoxville,  |2,000 ;  Clarksville,  91,lK)0 ;  Jonesboroui^h,  |1,(MM) ;  (Mt^vo- 
land,  ^50  for  white  schools,  and  |300  for  a  colored  school ;  ElisabetViton,  97(H) ;  (^iive 
Spring,  $600;  Cbatata,  |500 ;  Cog  Hill,  $450;  Cooahulla,  |400;  UiNrn's  Creek.  $:UH) ; 
Cherokee,  1300;  Little  Hope,  $m;  first  district,  Polk  County,  f^KK);  Hnringtown, 
$300 ;  seventeenth  district,  Washington  County,  $300:  Pleasant  Valh^,  $:UK) ;  Middlo 
Creek  Academy,  $300;  fifth  district,  McMinn  County,  $300:  Mouse  CnH>k,  $:NK)  ;  Mars 
Hill  Academy,  $300 ;  twelfth  district,  Monroe  County,  $300 ;  Rook  Hpring  H«'nilnary, 
$300;  seventh  district,  Meigs  County,  $300;  Calhoun,  $:100:  Coyteo  Holuxil,  $:U)0; 
Cricket  Hill,  $300;  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  $300;  Philadelphia,  $300;  8t.  Clair's, 
$300;  Russelville,  $300;  Rogersville,  $300;  third  district,  Meigs  County,  $300; 
Wbitesbargh,  $300 ;  eleventh  district,  MoMinn  County,  $;)00 ;  Washington  College, 
$300;  Holston  College,  $300;  Jalapa,  $300;  Decatur,  $;{00;  third  district,  Kliea 
County,  $300  ;  third  district,  McMinn  County,  $300 ;  Franklin  Institutts  $M)0  i  first 
district,  Bledsoe  County,  $300;  sixth  district,  Rhea  County,  $300;  llodgo's  Hchool, 
$300:  Lookout  Mountain,  for  normal  pupils,  $1,000 ;  Fisk  University,  for  normal  pu- 
]pils,  $800  ;  making  the  total  for  Tennessee,  of  $22,000.  Memphis  is  maintaining  its 
free  schools  without  any  further  aid  from  tne  fund,  and  Nashville  has  nevor  iiskod  for 
aid.  The  latter  city,  with  a  population  of  26,000,  taxes  herself  over  $(K).0(M)  ]ier  annum 
for  her  public  schools.  The  smaller  schools  named  abovo  have  at  least  100  ]>iipils 
each. 

Extract  from  an  addresi  to  the  teacherSf  tnagigtratea,  cammiBsioners,  and  people  of  Tcnne»$ee» 

It  is  known  to  all  that  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State  is  such  as  to  pre- 
vent any  public  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  nor  can  any  be  oxpeist^ul  for 
years  to  come.  The  lost  legislature,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  was  conipcOlml  to 
repeal  the  late  laws  known  as  the  t5tate  svstem,  and  substitute  in  their  place  the  ex- 
isting laws,  establishing  what  we  call  the  county  system,  which  wo  nope  will  bo 
acceptable  and  profitable  to  the  people.  Under  this  system  every  county  can  tax  itself, 
and  expend  the  money  raised  among  and  for  its  own  population,  seeing  where  every 
cent  is  applied ;  and  the  rate  of  taxation,  as  well  as  tho  term  or  duration  of  tlu)  schools, 
is  all  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  count^,  acting  for  itself,  through  its  county  court 
and  its  school  commissioners  in  their  districts,  or  as  a  board  of  education  ior  their 
county. 

NEGLECT  OF  EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Complaints  deep  and  earnest  come  from  tJie  colored  people  of  the  Btato  of  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  the  education  of  their  children,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  they  affirm  aie 
^wing  up  to  the  resxK>nsibilities  of  manhood  without  any  public  system  of  instruc- 
tion. They  have  sent  a  strong  memorial  to  the  President  and  to  Cougrs«S|  earnestly 
protesting  against  the  continuance  of  tiiis  state  of  things. 
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Dr.  B.  Sears,  the  a^i^ent  of  the  tmstees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  his  report  for  1870, 
concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  Texas,  after  stating  that  he 
had  visited  the  State,  and  recounting  some  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  iuionuation 
on  the  subject,  by  saying  that  up  to  that  date  he  **  had  not  been  able  to  effect  any- 
thing for  schools  in  Texas/' 

The  following  communication  shows,  as  far  as  is  now  possible,  how  great  a  work  has 
since  been  undertaken,  and  the  vigor  with  which  it  is  prosecuted.  Several  valuable 
school-buildings  had,  previous  to  the  organization  of  £cee  schools,  been  erected  by  the 
aid  of  the  Freedmons  Bureau,  and  thousands  of  colored  people  had  secure<l  soma 
degree  of  elementary  instruction  by  the  aid  of  the  Qovemment,  the  charity  of  friends, 
and  their  own  exertions. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  communicates  the  following 
general  statement : 

"  Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Texas, 

**Au8tin,  October  28, 1871. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  13th  instant  is  received. 

« I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  make  so  short  and  unsatisfactory  a  report  of  the 
schools  in  Texas.  Until  the  present  year  we  have  been  without  any  kind  of  an  organ- 
ized system. 

**  Numerous  school  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  different  legislatures,  but  by  far  the 
jpreatcr  part  of  them  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  directing  the  bountiful  school  fund 
into  other  channels  than  that  of  educating  the  youths  of  Texas. 

*'  The  public  Iree  schools  opened  on  the  4th  ultimo,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Texas ;  uence  I  have  no  report  for  the  scholastic  y«ar  ending  August  31, 1871.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  new  school  law,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board 
of  education  for  the  government  of  j^ublio  free  schoms,  which  contain  full  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  schools. 

''As  there  was  no  superintendent  for  a  ^ng  time  previous  to  my  appointment  in  April 
last,  I  found  nothing,  save  the  law  passed  this  year  by  the  legislature,  as  a  nucleus 
upon  whicli  to  organize  a  system.  Owing  to  the  vast  territorv  of  the  State,  with  its 
poor  mail  facilities,  I  have  received  reports  from  but  a  small  number  of  the  super- 
visors, and  it  is  impossible  to  ^ve  the  number  of  school  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
State.  I  have,  however,  sufficient  returns  to  know  that  the  system  promises  to  be  a 
success,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  and  strong  opposition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people 

''In  the  county  of  Travis  the  schools  opened  with  35  teachers  and  1,779  pupils ;  and 
in  McLennan  County,  with  39  teachers  and  1,768  pupils. 

"  No  school-houses  have  been  built  by  the  State,  but  preparatory  steps  have  been 
taken,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  schools  for  the  next  scholastic  year  it  is  expected  a 
large  unmber  of  houses  will' be  completed.  For  the  present  they  are  rented,  and  gen- 
erally for  a  nominal  sum. 

"  I  give  you  a  few  instances  of  the  maltreatment  of  teachers,  and  burning  of  school- 
houses. 

'*At  Brenham  a  lady  teacher  of  a  private  school  attended  a  political  meeting  of  her 
friends,  for  which  the  patrons  of  her  school  withdrew  their  children. 

"At  Milliean  a  teacher  of  a  public  school  cast  his  vote  for  the  candidate  of  his  choice, 
and  his  school  was  broken  up  in  consequence. 

"A  school-house  near  Calvert,  in  which  was  a  colored  school,  was  recently  burned  by 
unknown  parties;  also,  a  school-house  in  Collin  County,  and  another  in  Houston 
County.  Not  long  since  a  teacher  of  a  colored  school  in  Bastrop  County  was  taken 
^m  his  home  at  uiffht,  tied  to\a  tree,  and  whipped  near  to  death ;  his  school-house 
was  also  burned,  and  a  short  time  since  another  teacher  was  whipped  in  the  same 
county. 

"  On  the  21st  instant  a  school-house  for  the  colored  people  in  Towash  Hill  County 
was  burned  by  unknown  parties,  but  I  am  informed  the  people  have  already  raised  the 
money  to  build  another. 

"  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  houses  can  be  procured  for  the  colored  schools  in  the 
State,  on  account  of  the  great  opposition  to  the  education  of  the  blacks,  and  it  has  been 
even  more  difficult  to  find  persons  willing  to  teach  such  schools,  as  tney  have  in  all 
cases  been  ostracized  from  society.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  prejudice  will  die  out,  but 
fear  it  will  not,  until  the  people  who  fought  to  keep  the  colored  race  in  slavery  are 
made  to  know  that  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  will  be  permanently  protected  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Goyemment. 
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'*  The  scholastic  population  (between  si^  and  eighteen)  of  this  State,  is  about  235,000. 
The  legislatore  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $504,000  for  school  purposes^  for  the 
scholastic  year  ending  Angnst  31, 18?2,  of  which  appropriation  the  snm  of  $450,000  is 
for  the  support  of  teachers  and  employes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  levy  of  an  ad  vidorem 
tax  on  all  real  and  personal  proj^rty  has  been  anthorixed  for  the  same  year,  from 
which  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  is  anticipated,  *  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses 
and  maintaining  schools.' 

**  The  permanent  school  fund  consists  of  $1,457,517  railroad  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  in  gold ;  $61,000,  6  i>er  cent,  registered  United  States  bonds,  ana  ^9,000  in 
United  States  5  per  cent,  bonds,  together  with  the  accumulated  arrears  of  interest  due 
by  railroads ;  $320,367  13,  5  per  cent.  State  bonds ;  $82,168  82,  6  per  cent.  State  bonds, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  of  the  State,  and  idl  sums  arising  fh>m 
fines  and  forfeitures,  set  apart  by  law  for  school  purposes.  A  large  portion  of  the  lands 
of  the  State  has  also  been  sunreyed,  and  set  apart  for  school  purix)ses. 

**  The  available  school  fund  consists  of  interest  on  the  securities  above  mentioned ;  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  derived  from  taxation ;  the  1  per  cent,  tax  hereafter  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  State  annual  poll-tax  of  $1,  levied  on  every  male  person  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

"Bv  the  school  law  of  August  13, 1870,  each  organized  county  was  constituted  * 
school  district,  and  the  county  courts— composed  of  the  five  Justices  of  the  peace  in  each 
county — were,  ex-offlcio,  boards  of  school  directors  for  their  respective  counties.  They 
were  invited  with  the  following  authority : 

'^1.  To  divide  their  counties  into  as  many  sub-districts  as  they  might  consider 
necessary. 

**  2.  To  locate  school-houses. 

"  3.  To  levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  taxable  property,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent.,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  school-houses. 

**  4.  To  appoint  annually  at  least  one  board  of  school  trustees  in  each  county. 

"  5.  To  appoint  three  scnool  examiners  in  each  county,  to  give  certificates  to  teachers. 
The  indisposition  of  a  great  mtgority  of  the  county  courts  to  take  auv  action  under  this 
act,  and  the  letliargic  and  limited  efibrts  of  the  few  exceptions,  resulted  in  the  passing 
of  tbe  act  of  April  24, 1871,  under  which  a  board  of  education  is  established,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to 
the  last  of  whom — with  the  approval  of  the  first— is  confided  the  appointment  of  thirty- 
five  supervisors  of  education  fer  the  State ;  to  each  of  these  the  management  of  a  dis- 
trict is  intni8t4.'d,  together  with  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  school  directors  for  each 
county  in  bis  district,  in  lieu  of  the  county  courts.    But  the  duties  of  these  boards  are 

SrescrilHdd  by  the  board  of  education,  while  the  subdivision  of  counties  into  school 
iscricts,  and  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  rest  with 
the  supervisors.  Boards  of  school  trustees  no  longer  exist,  and  examiners  as  well  as 
other  employ^  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent. 

'*To  the  objection  of  centralization  which  has  been  urged  against  this  act,  the 
answers  are  numerous  and  their  force  overwhelming : 
**  Ist.  The  almost  total  inaction  under  the  law  of  August  13, 1870. 
**  2d.  The  supremo  law  of  necessity. 

**  3d.  The  certainty  that  a  system  adopted  to  an  educated  State,  in  which  a  school 
system  had  existed  for  years,  is  not  suited  to  one,  the  population  of  which  had  been 
permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  for  thirty-five  years. 
**  4th.  The  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  any  free-school  system. 
**  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  present  themselves  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  As  soon  as  better  influences  prevail,  and  the  heiuts  of  the  people  shall  have 
been  tnmed  toward  that  education  wuich  thev  have  neglected,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  concede  to  a  heartfelt  interest  an  amonnt  of  local  anuiority  which  has  been  refused 
to  a  spirit  of  apathy  or  contempt. 

**  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  C.  DE  GRESS. 
*^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  cf  Texas, 
•*  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

**  CJommissioner  of  Edtteation,  WasMngtonf  2>.  C" 
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Supervisors  of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
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Name  of  saperviBor. 


"W.G.Nolan 

Edward  Fiock 

A.  T.  Monroe 

G.W.Lane 

W.  M.WaddeU 

John  J.  Gary 

W.C.  Towers 

Jamea  Walker 

John  A.  Comerford 
J.  L.  Brantley 

Samncl  J.  Galbraith 
H.H.  Kibble 

W.F.Carter 

David  Mackay 

Ed.  S.  Eoberts 

W.S.  Campion 

W.  H.  Griffin 

Erastus  Carter 

H.  U.  Rasaell 

J.  H.  Baldwin;  jr . . . 
William  D.  Carey. . 

David  Bell 

Thomas  L.  Backner 

J.  Brodbeck 

J.N.Shafter 

A.  W.  Leedom 

J.G.Liob 

J.  J.  Reinhardt 

W.  k.  Foster!.!! I. 

J.  H.  Townsend 

Sam.  Houston 

Thomas  Ford 


Poatoffioe  address. 


Town. 


Liberty 

Weiss  Blnff. 

Crockett 

Larissa 

Carthage 

Henderson 

Jefferson 

Paris 

Tyler 

Athens 

Bonham  

Sherman 

Weatherford 

Dallas 

Brownsville 

Victoria 

Goliad 

Galveston 

Houston 

HaUettsville 

Colnmbns 

Seguin 

San  Antonio 

Bandera 

El  Paso 

Fredericksburg  . . 

Austin 

Br>-an 

Brenham 

Navasota 

Calvert 

Georgetown 

Waco 

Belton 

Cyms 


County. 


Liberty 

Jasper 

Houston 

Cherokee . . . 

Panola 

Rusk 

Marion 

Lamar 

Smith 

Henderson.. 

Fannin 

Grayson 

Parker 

Dallas 

Cameron — 

Victoria  — 

GoUad 

Galveston  .. 

Harris 

Lavaca 

Colorado 

Guadalupe.. 

Bexar  

Bandera 

El  Paso 

Gillespie.... 

Travis 

Brazos 

Washington 
Grimes 

Robertson  . . 
Williamson. 

McLennan.. 
BeU 

Bosque 


Counties  composing  distriot 


Liberty.  Hardin,  Orange,  Jefforson,  and 
Chambers. 

Polkf  Tyler,  Jasper,  and  Newton. 

Houston,  Trinity,  and  Angelina. 

Cherokee,  Nacogdoches,  and  San 
Annistine. 

Panola,  Shelby,  and  Sabine.    . 

Rusk  and  Harrison. 

Marion,  Titus,  and  Davis. 

Lamar,  Delta,  Red  River,  and  Bowie. 

Smith,  Rains,  Wood,  and  Upshur. 

Eaufinon,  Van  Zanat,  Henderson,  and 
Anderson. 

Fannin,  Collin,  Hunt,  and  Hopkins. 

Grayson,  Cooke,  Montague,  wiso,  Den- 
ton. Clay,  Archer,  Wichita,  Baykv, 
Wilbarger,  Hardnmau,  and  Knox. 

Johnson,  Hook,  Po^t^r,  Palo  Pinto, 
Jack,  Young,  Stephens,  Eastland, 
Callahan,  Shacklerord,  Throckmor- 
ton, Taylor,  Jones,  and  HaskelL 

Dallas,  EUUL  and  Tarrant. 

Cameron,  Hidalgo,  Starr,  Zapata,  End- 
nal,  Webb,  aim  JLasalle. 

Victoria.  Nueces,  Duval,  San  Patricio, 
Refugio,  and  Calhonn. 

"^ee,  Goliad,  Karnes,  Wilson,  Live  Oak, 
and  MoMullin. 

Galveston  and  Brazoria. 

Harris  and  Montgomory. 

Lavaca,  Jackson,  Wharton,  and  Mata- 
gorda. 

Colorado,  Austin,  and  Fort  Bend. 

Caldwell,  Guadalupe,  Gonzales,  and  De 
Witt. 

Bexar. 

Bandera,  Medina,  Uvalde,  Kinney, 
Maverick,  Zavallo,  Frio,  Atascosa, 
and  Demmitt. 

El  Paso  and  Presidio.* 

Gillespie,  Blanco,  Comal,  KendaU,Kerr, 
Kimble,  Edwards,  Mason,  and  Me- 
nard. 

Travis,  Bastrop,  and  Havs. 

Brazos,  Burleson,  and  ^ilam. 

Washington  and  Fayette. 

Grimes,  Madison,  Walker,  and  San  Ja- 
cinto. 

Robertson,  Leon,  and  Freestone. 

Williamson,  Burnet,  Llano.  Lampasas. 
San  Saba,  McCulloch,  Concho,  and 
Brown. 

McLellan,  FaUs,and  Limestone. 

Bell,  Coryell,  Hamilton,  Comanche 
Erath,  Runnels,  and  Coleman. 

Bosque,  Hill,  and  Navarro. 
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TXSBMOKTT. 

jnrom  the  aancud  report  of  the  board  of  edncation  for  the  year  1870.    Hon.  John  H.  French,  aecfetarr 
•^  oftheboawL] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Popnlation  of  the  State.  United  States  censna  of  1870 330,551 

Number  of  families  in  tlio  State , 57,781 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  four  to  eighteen  years  of  age 78, 843 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of 

age 64,149 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years 

of  age 2,161 

Aggregate  average  attendance  upon  public  schools 44  559 

Number  attending  select  schools 6,640 

Number  of  different  district  schools 2, 750 

Number  of  select  schools 229 

Number  of  different  teachers 4,239 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  before 2, 880 

Number  that  have  tauaht  before  in  the  same  district 900 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  without  certificate 65 

Number  of  teachers  "  boanled  around  " 1, 275 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 1,601 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit  for  the  purpose 779 

Number  of  organized  districts 2,183 

Number  of  districts  having  no  school  during  the  year 79 

Number  of  districts  voting  to  have  no  school 18 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  board,  and  fuel $387, 764  20 

Total  current  exi>enses,  exclusive  of  buildings  and  repairs $416, 245  52 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  for  the  year $486, 407  53 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  failure  of  town  superintendents  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  them  to  make 
returns  of  school  statistics  annually,  before  the  tenth  of  April,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
board  of  education,  deprives  the  report  of  statistics  from  more  than  one-ninth  of  the 
entire  State. 

In  the  year  1867  the  number  of  town  superintendents  who  fail^  in  this  respect  was 
32,  in  1869  the  number  was  25,  and  in  1870,  28. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  cities  and  most  of  the  large  villages  of  the  State  the  schools  are  graded,  and 
in  many  of  the  smaller  villages  districts  have  united  to  erect  good  buildings  and  estab- 
lish schools  with  two  or  three  departments.  These  schools  are  in  session  a  longer  time 
than  any  others  in  the  State ;  the  teachers  in  them  are  better,  and  the  scholarship  is  bet- 
ter than  in  any  of  the  ungraded  schools,  public  or  private.  Of  the  66,310  children  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  the  State  the  past  year,  not  less  than  10,000  were  in  the 
graded  schools ;  and  of  the  2,750  teachers  employed  in  a  single  term  about  200  were  in 
Che  graded  schools. 

TEACHERS. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  properly 
qnalifie<l  teachcrrt.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  three  normal  schools  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact  (hat  tue  means  for  carrying  these  on  are  inadequate  1o 
the  work,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  it  would  be  better  economy  to  concentrate 
the  three  in  one  and  thoroughly  provide  it  with  means  for  its  work. 

teachers'  certificates. 

There  is  a  widespread  feelinf^  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  granting 
of  toacherH'  certificates  only  atter  institute  and  normal-school  examinations,  a  dissatis- 
faction which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretaij,  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  committees,  ana,  possibly,  from  the  inability  of  districts  to  pay  wages  sufficient 
to  induce  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  to  pass  the  institute  examinations.  From  tlie 
passage  oi  the  law  to  this  date  only  181  institute  certificates  have  been  granted,  and 
certainly  not  more  than  150  of  the  holders  of  tliese  ore  now 'available  for  service  in  the 
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Bcbool-room.  It  reqaires  2,750  teachers  to  snpply  all  the  schools  in  the  State  with  one 
teacher  for  each  school,  makiug  no  allowance  for  changes.  The  normal  schools  have 
graduated  only  169,  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  150  are  now  engaged  in  or  are 
attainable  for  teaching.  In  the  iustitate  examinations  the  successful  applicants  num- 
bered about  one-third  of  those  who  entered  the  examination  class,  which  result,  it  is 
thought,  does  not  furnish  much  promise  of  an  ability  to  supply  teachers  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  State  capable  of  passing  the  desired  examinations,  although  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  a  greater  number  capable  of  passing  examinations  than  results  have 
shown,  but  who  reason  thus :  **I  know  I  can  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent. I  may  fail  to  obtain  one  at  the  institute.  In  case  of  my  failure,  nmny  will 
account  me  incapable  of  teaching.  I  prefer  certainty  to  the  possibility  of  a  failure, 
and  therefore  conclude  to  stay  away  from  the  examination  at  the  institute.''  It  is 
thought  that  the  number  of  teachers  reasoning  thus  is.  quite  large,  and  they  are 
usuaUy  the  better  class  of  teachers. 

Very  many  of  the  town  superintendents  are  clergymen  or  physicians,  well-meaning 
men,  and  generally  the  most  active  friends  of  education ;  but,  remarks  the  superin- 
tendent, "  Too  many  of  them  act  as  if  they  reasoned  in  the  manner  of  one  superintend- 
ent, who  was  honest  enongh  to  give  expression  to  his  reasoning  nearly  as  follows :  *  Now, 
if  I  refuse  a  certificate  to  any  of  my  parishioners,  it  will  disaifect  their  parents  and 
friends  and  I  shall  lose  a  part  of  my  support.  If  I  refuse  a  license  to  any  who  are  not 
my  parishioners,  the  people  will  say  I  am  partial ;  hence  I  will  license  all  who  apply.'  " 
From  these  fiicts  it  is  evident  tbat,  unless  some  modification  of  the  law  is  ma!de  this 
year,  we  sball  either  have  the  greater  number  of  all  our  common  schools  closed,  from 
want  of  teachers  holding  institute  or  normal-school  certificates,  or  the  law  requiring 
such  certificates  will  be  ignored. 

RANDOLPH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  summary  of  attendance  for  the  fall  term  was  112 ;  for  the  winter  term,  76 ;  for 
the  spring  term,  139 ;  and  tor  the  summer  term,  19 ;  aggregate  for  the  year,  346.  The 
number  examined  during  the  year  wa«  126;  the  number  admitted,  108;  and  rejected, 
18.    The  number  graduated  during  the  year  was  19;  number  rejected,  7. 

JOHNSON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  admitted  in  the  fall  term  of  1869  was  47 ;  number  admitted  in  the 
winter  term  of  1869-'70  was  10 ;  admitted  during  the  spring  term  of  1870  was  34 ; 
admitted  during  the  summer  term  of  1870  was  7  :  total,  98.  The  number  graduated  in 
the  spring  term,  14 ;  and  number  graduated  in  fall  term  is  13 ;  total,  27.  The  number 
rejected  at  examinations  for  graduation,  5.  There  are  connected  with  «the  school  133 
ladies  and  42  gentlemen. 

The  number  of  tuitions  paid  from  State  fund  is  225 ;  number  of  different  pupils 
assisted  is  120 ;  amount  of  funds  used,  $1,267.  The  number  of  ladies  connected  with 
the  school,  212;  number  of  gentlemen,  97.  Numbers  are  constantly  increasing,  and 
prospects  for  the  future  are  very  encouraging. 

CA8TLET0N  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  registered  during  the  first  term  1869  wae  8 ;  the  number 
during  second  term,  1870,  was  15.  Number  of  ladies  during  the  year,  16 ;  number  of 
gentlemen,  3;  total,  19.  The  number  of  pupils  not  accepted,  4.  The  number  gradu- 
ated, 3.  Whole  luiniber  of  terms  paid  for  by  the  State,  12.  Funds  received  from  the 
State,  $500 ;'  amount  of  money  appropriated,  $117. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF.  VERMONT. 

It  is  thought  that  the  reason  why  the  three  normal  schools  have  -not,  thus  far, 
accomplished  more  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  because  the  State  has  done  so  little  for  them. 
Each  of  these  schools  receives  from  the  State  the  pittance  of  $500  per  year,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  indigent  young  men  and  women,  inhabitants  of  this  State,  as 
may  desire  to  more  perfectly  qualify  themselves  for  the  office  of  teaching."  In  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  portion  of  the  limited  aid  furnished  by  the  State,  applicants  mast 
sign  a  written  declaration  of  their  poverty ;  and  the  aid  which  they  of  right  should  re- 
ceive in  consideration  of  the  service  they  are  to  render  the  State,  they  must  sue  for,  on  the 
ground  of  poverty,  and  receive  as  a  charity.  Of  the  894  pupils  who  have  attended  the 
normal  schools  of  Vermont,  only  200,  thus  far,  have  received  any  aid  from  the  Stat«. 
The  aid  given  by  the  State  should  be  for  all,  or  all  should  be  required  to  pay  alike. 
Justice  to  our  tctachers  and  our  schools  demands  that  a  liberal  system  of  normal  instruc- 
tion should  be  provided,  at  the  exx>en6e  of  the  State,  for  the  training  of  all  **  who  may 
desire  to  more  perfectly  qualify  themselves  for  the  office  of  teaching."  Moreover,  had 
the  limited  appropriation  ($1,(>(M)  per  annum)  all  been  given  to  one  school  for  the  past 
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tbree  and  one-half  years,  it  is  tliongbt  that  more  would  have  been  accomplibbed  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  three  schools. 

ACADEMIES  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  section  113  of  the  revised  school  laws  it  is  made  "the  doty  of  the  trustees  of  all 
the  academies  and  grammar  schools  which  have  been  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Stato  of  Vermont  to  cause  their  principals  to  return  to  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April  in  each  year,  true  and  commit  auBwers 
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information,  however,  in  response  to  a  circular,  was  received  from  85  superiutendeuts, 
probabl V  comprising  nearly  all  the  towns  in  which  such  institutions  exist ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  full  and  reliable  reports  may  bo  obtained  next  year  from  all  the  iustitutioud 
of  this  class. 

VERMONT  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Steps  toward  the  formation  of  the  Vermont  Teachers*  Association  were  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1848.  In  October,  1850,  quite  a  numlHjr  of  teachers  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  State  met  at  the  court-house  in  Montpelier.  After  the  proliniiuary  business,  a 
constitution  for  a  State  Teachers*  Association  was  presented,  and  a  loni;  and  somewhat 
hinted  debate  arose  on  the  question  whether  the  object  of  the  association  should  be 
to  promoto  the  cause  of  education  generally — including  the  academies  and  colleges — 
or  to  confine  its  efforts  to  the  public  schools  alone.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
diflferent  departments  of  instruction  were  so  connected  that  they  could  not  be  le;giti- 
mately  separated;  hence,  the  constitution  of  the  State  association  comprehends  the 
broad  principle  that  three  ^ades  of  schools  are  essential  for  the  success  of  the  whole 
system  of  education.  Thefarst  regular  meeting  of  the  associatiim  was  held  at  Water- 
bury,  in  August,  1851.  The  sessions  were  fully  attended,  and  much  inti»re^st  on  the 
^eneml  snUjects  was  excited.  All  left  imbued  with  an  influence  that  was  apparently 
lelt  thnmghout  the  State.  To  any  one  who  has  observed  the  progress  of  the  cause  of 
educati(m  in  the  State,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  other  agency  has  been  more  efficient 
in  creating  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  popular  education  and  keeping  alive  an  in- 
terest in  the  same,  especially  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  State,  than  has  the 
Vennont  State  Teachers*  Association. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  an  act  paased  at  the  last  general  assembly, 
instituU^s  of  five  days  each  were  held  during  the  year  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 
There  wa^  an  effort  made  to  form  the  teachers  int-o  classes  as  fiir  as  practicable. 
They  w«'re  invited  and  urged  to  participate  in  each  exercise  by  asking  and  answering 
questions.  Those  who  remained  through  the  session  were  usually  rtjady  and  willing 
to  participate  in  each  exercise,  and  became  ai)parently  very  much  interested.  It  is 
thought  that  as  much  influence  was  extended  in  the  last  day  and  a  htilf  as  xlnring  all 
the  preceding  part  of  the  session. 

The  fXtTcises  of  each  institute  were  conducted  bj'  one  gentleman  and  one  lady,  and 
therefore  furnished  less  diversity  of  speakers  and  exercisers  than  institutes  held  in 
wmie  of  the  neighboring  States  ;  but  the  loss  in  this  respect,  it  is  thought,  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  securing  greater  unity  of  plan  and  more  uniform  impression 
and  influence.  The  secretary  was  fortunate  in  securing  com^Httent  managers,  thor- 
oughly versed  in  institute  work. 

The  institutes  in  Hennington,  Rutland,  Chittenden,  and  Franklin  Counties  were 
conduet4Hl  by  John  11.  French,  LL.  D.,  the  present  secretiiry,  aided  by  Miss  Flora  T. 
Parsons.  The  institutes  in  Windham,  W^indsor,  Orange,  and  Grand  Isle  Counties  were 
conducted  by  Mr.  James  Johonnot,  aided  by  Miss  Ada  Bruce,  both  of  New  York. 

County  teachers'  institutes  were  first  organized  in  the  State  in  1846.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  meetings  was  held  at  Essex  Center,  and  lasted  two  weeks,  the  niem- 
bei-s  hiring  their  board  in  the  place.  Over  sixty  teachers  were  enrolled.  The  exer- 
cises <*onsiste(l  of  lectures  on  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  work  of  the  school-n)om, 
and  (»f  class  illustrations  and  recitations.  At  the  close  of  this  session,  the  Chittenden 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  organized.  The  first  mtH'ting  of  the  associatioH 
was  held  at  Williston.  in  January,  1847,  the  members  paying  for  their  entertainment 
at  the  hotel,  and  holdiuj^  their  first  session  in  the  bar-room,  as  no  pnqmnition  had 
been  made  for  their  coming.  This  fact  is  noted  merely  to  show  the  apathy  then  ex- 
isting in  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject.  Not  only  did  the  association  pay  for  a 
notice  of  its  intended  meetings,  bat  the  publishers  of  the  county  papers,  in  some  in- 
stances, exacted  pay  for  printing  the  record  of  their  proceeilings ! 
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At  a  mectiDg  held  at  Milton  in  1849,  the  following  rosolations  were  adopted : 

*^Rc8olv€d,  Tliat  the  general  encouragement  given  to  irresponsible  select  schools  in 
this  Commonwealth  is  very  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  our  common  schooln. 

**Jie8olvedf  That  more  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  location,  construction 
finish,  heating,  ventilation,  and  furniture  of  school-houses  than  it  appears  most  of  our 
people  imagine. 

"Kesolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  teachers'  associations  are  calculated  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  and  that  they  should  be  sustained. 

**Resolv€df  That,  in  the  examination  and  employment  of  teachers,  especial  regard 
should  be  had  to  their  moral  qualifications. 

^*Re8olvedf  That,  as  members  of  the  Chittenden  County  Teachers'  Association,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  make  all  the  efforts  in  our  power  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common- 
school  instruction,  and  that  we  cordially  extend  an  invitation  to  those  teachers  in  this 
county  and  elsewhere  who  are  making  Uke  efforts  to  unite  with  us  in  this  great  cause. 

**Re8olvtdf  That  we  believe  that  our  county  and  town  superintendents  may  do  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  common-school  education  by  making  the  examination  of 
teachers  more  rigid  and  thorough  than  they  have  done  for  years  past." 

These  resolutions  show  the  range  of  discussion,  and  are  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  public  mind  was  then  moving  tn  educational  reform. 

Other  county  associations  in  the  same  State  are  of  more  recent  date. 

The  Otter  Creek  Valley  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  1859,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Addison,  Rutland,  and  Bennington,  and  has  already  been  the  means  of 
arousing  much  interest  among  the  people. 

The  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association  and  Lamoille  County  Teachers'  A^ 
Booiation  were  organized  in  1870. 

DISTRICT  VERSUS  TOWN  SYSTEMS. 

The  secretary  quotes  at  length,  from  his  report  of  the  previous  year,  fourteen  reasons 
therein  offered  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  district  system  and  substituting  the  town  sys- 
tem in  its  place,  and  offers  twenty-tour  different  items  in  good  results  which  it  is  sup- 
posed will  result  from  the  change.  Letters  upon  the  subject  are  also  submitted  from  town 
superintendents  throughout  the  State,  showing  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  the  town 
or  municipal  system.  It  is  remarked,  finally^  &at  the  friends  of  progressive  education 
demand  some  change  in  our  school  organization.  I  have  received  numerous  communi- 
cations upon  this  subject,  in  which  the  writers  express  themselves  as  decided  friends 
to  the  town  or  municipid  svstem,  and  urge  the  secretary  and  the  board  of  education  to 
recommend  and  work  for  the  passage  of  a  law  for  abolishing  school  districts. 
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TIBGIKTIA. 

From  the  first  annnal  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Uon.  W.  H. 
Eutfnor,  for  the  year  ending;  August  31, 1671,  it  appears  that  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  was  made  March  2, 1870,  and  the  new  school  bill  becunie  a  law 
July  11, 1870,08  the  superintendent  remarks,  **  a  day  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Virginia." 

WORK  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  first  work  was  the  appointment  by  the  board  of  education  of  county  superintend- 
ents and  district  school  trustees — about  1,400  in  number.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
board  was  held  on  the  29th  of  July,  at  which  time  twelve  county  superintendcMits  were 
appointed.  Before  the  15th  of  November  more  than  a  thousand  officers  had  been  com- 
missioned. 

OPENING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  county  superintendents  organized  the  district  boards  and  set  them  to  work,  and 
then  began  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  the  first  schools  were  opened  about  the 
middle  of  November.  Before  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  more  than  2,900,  with  about  130,000  pupils  and  more  than  3,000  teachers. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  school  law  many  detailed  arrangements  for  the  o])Kration 
of  the  school  system  were,  of  necessity,  omitted,  and  were  in  the  law  refernjd  to  the 
board  of  education  for  regulation.  The  business  of  the  board  passed  through  the  office 
of  the  superintendent  oi  public  instruction,  upon  whom  devolved  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  all  the  school  laws  and  regulations.  Hence  the  year  was  necessa- 
rily spent  almost  exclusively  in  the  mere  outward  organization  of  the  system. 

STATISTICS  POSTPONED. 

Owing  to  the  delay  of  some  of  the  school  officers  in  forwarding  their  reports,  the 
superintendent  was  unable  to  complete  statistical  tables  in  time  for  insertion  in  his 
report.  This  short-coming  <m  the  part  of  these  officers  the  superintendent  is  disposed 
to  excuse  in  consideration  of  their  want  of  experience  in  the  exact  and  detailed  methods 
of  the  xmblic-school  system. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  school  revenue  for  the  year,  as  to  both  time  and  amount, 
enibarraiised  the  oflicers  in  determining  what  should  be  the  number  and  location  of 
schools  and  the  pay  of  t^jachers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  superinteiuhMit  issued 
a  circular,  October  1,  1870,  to  county  superintendents,  in  which  he  gave  the  opinion  of 
the  best  financiul  authorities  that  the  tax  ordered  by  the  legislature  might  reach  half 
a  million  dollars ;  but  that  until  the  taxes  came  into  the  treasury  and  the  school  census 
returns  were  made,  no  authoritative  ax)portionment  of  money  could  be  made,  and  that 
it  was  not  likelv  that  any  money  would  be  divided  before  December.  He  thought  it 
not  wise  actually  to  open  schools  on  an  anticix)ated  basis  of  more  than  $^^,000  of  State 
money. 

At  the  close  of  the  sdiolastic  year,  August  31,  the  amount  that  had  been  apportioned 
among  the  counties  for  paying  teachers  was  $345,517  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  school - 
tax  of  1670,  which  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education,  was 
$361>,000. 

While  in  some  counties  the  State  funds  apportioned  were  not  all  employed,  in  others 
they  were  insufficient,  and  were  made  up  from  three  sources,  namely:  individual  sub- 
scriptions, county  taxation,  and  the  Peabody  fund. 

The  superintendent  says :  "  The  total  amount  which  was  raised  during  the  year  for 
district  purposes  can  be  stated  only  approximately,  because  of  the  various  and  irreg- 
ular means  by  which  thu  school  accommodations  and  appliances  were  obtained.  The 
money  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  district  officers  for  these  purposes  gives 
no  adccpiate  notion  of  what  was  actually  done.  School-houses  were  often  obtained 
free  of  charge,  and  a  variety  of  services  rendered,  of  wiiich  no  account  was  taken 
The  accommodations  furnished  in  most  cases  were  by  no  means  satisfactory,  but  were 
as  good  as  could  have  been  expected  tbe  fili"st  year.  Suitable  buildings  and  improved. 
furniture  and  apparatus  are  very  much  neede<l,  and  are  indispensable  for  proper  and 
highly  succoHsful  instruction  ;  but  these  can  only  be  supplied  gradually.  The  people, 
huwevcr,  will  not  rest  until  the  school-house  becomes  the  delight  of  the  children  and 
the  pride  of  the  community." 

Tlie  vote  taken  in  May,  in  the  school  districts,  for  raising  funds  for  district  purposes 
by  taxation,  resulted  favorably  all  over  the  State,  with  few  exceptions. 
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COUNTY  VOTES. 

In  May  the  scDfte  of  the  voters  was  taken,  according  to  law,  in  every  county  of  the 
State,  except  Warwick,  as  to  raising  additional  sams  by  taxation  for  paying  teachers, 
and  in  some  counties  for  adding  to  the  pay  of  the  county  superintendent ;  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  during  the  years  1871  and  1872.  The  rates  of  taxation  proposed  varied,  but  in 
no  case  exceeded  the  amount  exx>ected  from  the  State  funds.  These  questions  were  car- 
ried in  73  counties  and  lost  in  25.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  counties  in  which  the  vote  was  carried  and  lost,  respectivdy,  was  841,584 
and  2!38,105.  In  very  few  of  the  counties  was  the  proposed  tax  defeated  from  opposition 
to  public  free  schools. 

THE  scnoous. 

These  had  to  be  set  agoing  with  the  material  existing,  which  was  not  always  such 
as  should  have  been  used.  The  sudden  multiplicatiou  of  schools  beyond  anything  be- 
fore known  in  the  State  created  a  demand  for  good  teachers  beyond  the  supply.  To 
meet  the  demand,  the  county  superintendents  were  compelled  to  lower  the  standard  of 
qualification.  On  the  whole,  though  not  entirely  satisfactory,  the  schools  were  fair, 
and  better  than  could  have  been  expected  for  an  average  pay  to  teachers  of  $30  a 
month. 

The  female  teachers' employed  are  represented  as  equal,  and  by  some  as  superior,  to 
males,  for  elementary  instructicm.  The  reverses  which  had  befallen  many  of  the  most 
cultivated  people  in  the  State  were  incidentally  converted  into  blessings  to  the  children, 
by  furnishing  a  largo  number  of  accomplished  teachers.  Besides  these,  a  largo  propor- 
tion of  the  best  private  teachers  of  primary  schools  passed  into  the  public  schools. 

The  school-houses  being  so  poor  and  so  deficient  in  furniture  and  apparatus,  the 
schools  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  give  satisfaction  under  any  kind  of  teachers.  A 
number  of  graded  schools  were  carried  on  during  the  year.  The  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fund  rendered  aid  only  to  graded  schools. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  several  counties,  and  were  yery  useful. 

COLORED  SCHOOLSt 

It  is  believed  by  the  superintendent  that  the  school  officers  have  endeavored  to 
execute  the  law  impartially  and  faithfully  in  arrangements  for  colored  schools.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  disparity  in  the  relative  number  of  white  and  colored  schools  was 
the  difficulty,  and  often  the  impossibility,  of  finding  qualified  teachers  for  the  colored 
schools.  "  This  difficulty  will  soon  be  overcome.  Juster  views  concerning  the  honora- 
ble character  of  the  work  of  educating  the  colored  people  are  becoming  more  prevalent 
every  day.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  colored  schools  during  the  past  year  were  persons 
of  the  highest  social  standing.'' 

NORFOLK,  PETERSBURG,  AND  RICHMOND. 

The  schools  in  these  cities  were  established  in  advance  of  the  State  system,  although 
now  incorporated  with  it.  Public  schools  were  established  in  Norfolk  in  1850  by  the 
city  council.  The  city  was  divided  into  four  districts ;  a  superintendent  of  schools  and 
a  board  of  school  commissioners  appointed.  A  tax  of  $4  on  every  white  male  inhabit- 
ant, over  twenty-one,  was  levied. 

There  were  colored  schools  in  Norfolk  in  1870,  under  the  management  of  whit^e  and 
colored  commissioners,  two  of  each,  and  a  colored  superintendent.  In  1871,  the  council 
passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  one  pubUc  colored  school  in  each  ward,  to  be  under 
the  same  commissioners  and  superintendent  as  the  white,  schools.  During  the  year 
there  wore  16  teachers  and  865  pupils,  whites  and  colored.  The  sum  of  $11,472  76  was 
expended  for  schools  by  the  city,  and  $1,000  was  paid  by  Dr.  Sears.  The  school-houses 
are  in  good  condition  and  the  instruction  thorough.  The  people  are  awake  to  their  in- 
terests, and  ready  for  improvements.  W.  W.  Lamb,  esq.,  ex-mayor  of  the  city,  is  super- 
intendent. 

In  Petersburg  free  schools  had  been  opened  before  the  war,  but  the  general  system 
was  founded  in  1868.  The  report  of  the  second  year  shows  an  enrollment  of  2,616 
pupils.  The  last  report  gives  the  number  enrolled  as  2,760.  From  the  first  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  havo  shown  the  effect  of  being  under  the  management  of  an  iutel-  . 
ligent  and  active  school  board,  and  they  have  constantly  progressed  in  excellence.  S. 
H,  Owens,  esq.,  is  the  city  school  superintendent. 

In  Richmond  the  plan  of  public  e<lucation  was  inaugurated  in  April,  1869,  and  a 
board  of  education  of  five  members  appointed.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made, 
and  additional  aid  was  furnished  by  northern  educational  societies,  the  Freedmen'a 
Bureau,  and  Dr.  Sears,  as  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Fifty-two  schools  were 
opened,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,400  scholars,  under  the  superintendence  of  A.  Wash- 
bume,  esq.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  IbiSO-^O  the  city  took  entire  control  of  the 
schools  for  both  white  and  colored.  J.  II.  Binford,  esq.,  was  elected  superintendent,  a 
Dew  board,  of  10  members,  was  ap]K>intcd.  and  the  council  approi)riated  $42,625  for  tho 
eurrtut  espensea  of  the  next  year.    In  addition,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  in  8  per 
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cent,  edacational  bonds,  was  made  for  the  erection  of  suitable  scbool-bnildings.  Tbe 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  for  1870-71  was  very  groat.  Thrf  number  of 
schools  was  73,  wiUh.  an  average  enrollment  of  3,300.  The  cost  of  tuition  x^er  scholar 
was  1 13  58.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  never  below  8G,  and  sometimes  reached 
97  per  cent. 

In  April  the  schools  of  the  city  were  made  a  part  of  the  State  system.  The  school 
board  was  reorganized,  consisting  now  of  9  members,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  ex- 
officio  president  of  the  board. 

The  schools  are  graded,  being  divided  into  primary',  (six  grades,)  and  grammar,  (four 
grades,)  with  an  advanced  grammar  and  high-school  grade.  German  is  to  be  taught 
in  the  grammar  schools.  The  progressive  public  spirit  of  the  boanl  is  shown,  as  in 
Norfolk,  by  sending  the  snperinten^nt  to  visit  other  cities  and  gather  information  in 
reference  to  advanced  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  He  also  holds  weekly 
teachers'  meetings.  Every  effort  is  ma<le,  by  all  connected  with  these  schools,  to  makft 
them  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  city  and  State. 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

As  far  as  received  the  following  figures  show  the  number  in  the  schools  for  1870-71 : 

Number  enrolled  in  93  counties,  including  cities 125, 389 

Estimated  number  for  6  counties  not  reported ^ 5, 080 

Total  enrolled  in  public  schools '. 130,469 

Number  in  private  schools  in  94  counties 26,103 

Estimated  number  in  5  counties  not  reported 1,269 

Total  number  in  schools  of  all  grades 157, 841 

The  superintendent  presents  the  following  interesting  summary : 
Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  percentage  ot  school  attendance  at  the  differ- 
ent dates,  and  ac<M>rding  to  different  exhibits.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  years 
1850  and  1860  the  school  attendance  was  entirely  from  the  white  population.  In  1870, 
from  8,000  to  12,000  of  those  attending  school  were  from  the  color«id  population ;  and  in 
1870-71  there  were  39,000  colored  i)upils  in  the  schools. 

Total  number  attending  schools,  public  and  private,  in  1871 ^ 157, 841 

Percentage  of  attetidauce  on  the  population 13 

Acconling  to  reports  of  the  school  officers,  the  number  attending  schools  in 

1870,  was 50,775 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  whole  i>opulation 4. 15 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  white  population 7. 13 

According  to  the  United  Stat«s  census  report,  the  number  of  pupils  in  colleges, 

public  schools,  academies,  and  other  schools,  in  1870,  was 58, 974 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  white  population 8. 28 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  whole  population 4. 81 

The  number  attending  schools  in  1870,  rejiorted  by  families — 

Whites 59,792 

Colored 11,079 

Total 70,871 

Percentage  of  white  attendance 8.39 

Percentage  of  colored  attendance 2. 16 

Percentage  of  whit-e  and  colored * 5. 78 

The  number  of  pupils  in  colleges,  schools,  and  academies,  in  1860,  was 67, 024 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  whit«  population 9. 69 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  whole  population 5. 50 

Number  attending  schools  as  reported  by  iamilies,  in  1860,  was 102, 330 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  white  population 14. 79 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  whole  population 8. 39 

Number  in  colleges,  schools,  and  academies,  in  1850 51, 808 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  white  population 8. 41 

Percentage  of  attend ance  on  whole  population 4. 63 

Number  attending  school  as  returned  by  families 71, 563 

Percentage  ot  attendance  on  white  population 11. 61 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  whole  population 6. 40 

nXTTERACY. 

Number  of  whites  over  twenty-one  who  cannot  write,  in  1870 67, 997 

Number  of  colored  over  twenty-one  who  cannot  write,  in  1870 207, 595 

Total 275,592 

Percentage  of  illiteracy  on  population 22.5 
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Estimated  number  of  whites  over  twenty  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  1860.    48, 9L5 
Estimated  momber  of  oolored  over  twenty  who  cannot  rea^l  and  write,  in  1860.  208,  OOO 

Total : *. 256,915 

Percentage  of  whole  population 21 

Number  of  whites  over  twenty  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  1850 51, 706 

Estimated  number  of  colored  over  twenty  who  cannot  read  and  write 200,000 

Total , 251,706 

Percentage  of  whole  population  who  cannot  read  and  write 22. 5 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  twenty  years  previous  to  the  war  there  was  some  gain- 
ing on  the  illiteracy  in  the  State,  but  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  shows  a  fearful 
revei'se  in  our  educational  movement. 

THE  COST  OF  A  FULL  SUPPLY  OF  SCUOOLS  FOR  THK  STATE. 

Under  this  head  the  superintendent  makes  an  estimate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ui)oii 
the  basis  of  4,600  schools  for  the  State,  placing  the  cost  of  tuition  only  at  $720,000 
in  round  numbers,  while  the  cost  of  school-houses  and  other  incidentals  must  be  added. 
If  all  the  scIiooIh  required  should  be  as  well  attended  us  those  at  present  established,  the 
enroUment  would  reach  215,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population.  He  says : 
'*The  applicabilily  of  the  public-school  system  even  to  our  sparsely  populated  State 
has  already  been  demoustrated,  as  wcU  as  its  comparative  economy.  But  as  population 
thickens,  the  relative  cost  will  be  constantly  diminished.  With  us  it  is  emphatically 
the  first  step  that  costs." 

THE  PEABODY  DONATION. 

'*  During  the  last  year  about  |25,000  from  this  fund  were  expended  in  the  State^  in 
ooBuection  with  the  State  and  city  school  systems. 

^^  Besides  the  value  of  these  judiciously  distributed  appronriations,  great  good  has 
been  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  private  counsel  and  public  addresses  oi  the 
general  agent." 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Accomack 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Alleghany  and  Craig 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath  and  Highland 

Bedford 

Eland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan  and  Wise 

Buckingham 

Camobell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Ckirko 

Cnlpeper 

Cumberland 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Havanna 


James  C.  Weaver  . . . 

D.  P.  Powers 

Richard  L.  Came . . . 
Robert  L.  Parrish . . . 

H.  T.  Damall 

W.B.  Henley 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

J.  E.Guy 

J.  Kenney  Campbell 
Sidney  L.  Dunton.. . 

William  Hicks 

G.Gray 

Alexander  Mallory. . 

William  Wolfe 

William  M.  Perkins. 

A.  F.  Biggers 

Thomas  R.  Dew 

D.  B.  Brown 

James  A.  Waddell . . . 
William  W.  Read... 

B.  A.  Hancock 

Jarvis  Jennings 

Robert  E.  Utterback 
Richanl  P.  Walton. . 
Roger  P.  Atkinson  . . 
George  M.  Peck 

J.  G.  Cannon 

D.  McC.  Chichester .. 
William  A.  Cave 

C.  M.  Stigleman 

James  O.  Shepherd. . 


Post-office. 


Onancock. 

Scottsville. 

Alexandria. 

Covington. 

Amelia  C.  H. 

Amherst  C.  H. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Spruce  Hill,  Highland  Co. 

Liberty. 

Bland  C.  H. 

Fincastle. 

Smoky  Ordinary. 

Big  Stone  Gap,  Wise  Co. 

Buckingham  C.  H. 

Lynchburg. 

Rappahannock  Academy. 

Hillsville. 

Box  245,  Richmond. 

Charlotte  C.  H. 

Midlothian. 

White  Post. 

Jefferson  ton. 

Cart«rsville. 

Dinwiddle  C.  H. 

Hampton,  Elizabeth  City 

County. 
Tappahannock. 
Fairfax  C.  H. 
Salem. 
Floyd  C.  H. 
Palmyra. 
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County. 


Name. 


Franklin 

FreUorick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochlaud 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison. 


Greensville  and  Sussex 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York 

King  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. 

King  George  and  Stafford 

King  William 

Luicaster  and  Northumberland 


Le« 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Matthews 

Mecklenburg 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

Norfolk 

Norfolk  City 

Northampton 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page  and  Warren 

Patrick 

Petersburg  City 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth  City 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George  and  Surry 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock  

Richmond  and  Westmoreland. 


Richmond  City. 

Roanoke  

Rockbridge 

Rockingham  .«. 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  ... 

Smyth 

Southampton  .. 
Spottsylvania.. 

Tazcwidl 

Washington ... 
Wythe 


Thomas  H.  Bernard 

A.  Magill  Smith 

J.B.Peck 

William  E.  Wiatt 

O.  W.Kean 

Fielding  R.  Comet 

WimamA.Hill 

John  K.  Mason 

Henry  E.  Coleman 

J.  B.  Brown 

J.N.Powell 

G.T.Griggs 

£.  M.  Morrison 

James  H.Allen 

J.  Mason  Evans 

Addison  Borst 

R.  L.Williams 

A.  T.Crall6 

William  A.  Taylor 

John  W.  Wildman 

L.  J.  Haley 

Robert  M.  Williams 

Vacancy 

Edward  L.  Baptist 

George  G.  Junkin 

R.  L.  Brewer,  (acting). . . 

Patrick  H.  CabeU 

John  T.  West 

W/ W.  Lamb,  (acting) . . 

J.  S.  Parker 

Thomas  W.  Sydnor 

Jaq.  P.  Taliaferro 

Martin  P.  Marshall 

A.  Staples 

S.  H.Owens 

George  W.  Dame 

J.  F.  Crocker 

P.  S.  Dance 

B.  M.  Smith 

M.  W.  Raney 

Edgar  B.  Macon 

W.  W.  Thornton,  (acting) 

J.G.  CecU 

Henry  Turner 

W.W.Walker 

J.  H.Bisford 

L.R.  Holland 

J.  L.Campbell 

George  W.  Holland 

E.D.MUler 

George  H.  Kcndrich 

John  H.Grabill 

D.C.Miller 

James  F.  Bryant 

John  Howison 

Jonathan  Lyons 

A.  L.  Hogshead 

James  D.  Thomas 


Post-office. 


Rooky  Mount. 

Winchester. 

Pearlsburg. 

CHoucester  C.  H. 

Northside. 

Elk  Creek. 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  Cul- 
peper  County. 

Hicksford,  Greensville  Co. 

South  Boston. 

Negrofoot. 

Richmond. 

Martinsville. 

Smithfield. 

Burnt  Ordinary. 

Church  View,  Middlesex 
County. 

Fredericksburg. 

King  William  C.  H. 

Heathsville,  Northumber- 
land County. 

Jonesville. 

Leesburg. 

Harris's. 

Lunenbarg  C.  H. 

Matthews  C.  H. 

Christiansville. 

Christiansburg. 

Churchland,  NorfoU^  Coi 

Variety  Mills. 

Lake  Dmmmond. 

Norfolk. 

Eastville. 

Blacks  and  Whites. 

Orange  C.  H. 

Front  Royal,  Warren  Co. 

Patrick  C.  H. 

Petersburg. 

Danville. 

Portsmouth. 

Powhatan  C.  H. 

Hampden  Sidney. 

Prince  George  C.  H. 

London  Bridge. 

Brentsville. 

Newbern. 

Woodville. 

Oldham's  Cross  Roads^ 
Westmoreland  County. 

Richmond. 

Salem. 

Lexington. 

Harrisonburg. 

New  Gnrden. 

Point  Truth. 

Woodstock. 

Seven-Mile  Ford. 

Franklin  Depot. 

Fredericksburg. 

Tazewell  C.  H. 

Abingdon. 

Wythevillo. 
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WEST  TIBGIKTIA. 

Kamberof  schools  taught 2,357 

Number  of  school-houses  in  tho  State.. ..' 2, 113 

Number  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 162, 432 

Number  attending  school 87,330 

Daily  average  of  attendance 55,083 

Number  of  male  teachers  einployed 1,764 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 641 

Number  of  certificates  granted  to  teachers 2,303 

Value  of  school  property $1,057,473  94 

Amount  expended  tor  fjchool  [)roperty,  (underestimated) $207, 237  60 

Amount  received  for  schools,  (incomplete) $565,207  99 

Amount  expended  for  schools,  (incomplete) $262, 891  77 

Number  of  white  male  children  enrolled 78, 471 

Number  of  white  female  children  enrolled 71,289 

Number  of  colored' male  children  enrolled 2,536 

Number  of  colored  female  children  enrolled 2, 300 

Oeueral  average  of  age  of  pupils 11.69 

Average  salary  male  teachers,  per  month $36  80 

Average  salary  female  teachers,  per  month $31  71 

Oeneral  average  of  salaries,  per  month $31  79 

On  the  2(1  of  January,  1871,  the  Hon.  A.  D.  Williams,  then  general  superintendent  of 
free  schools,  preseutea  the  seventh  annnal  report  to  the  legislature  of  West  Virgiuiay 
being  a  summary  of  State  educational  matters  for  the  year  1870. 

MUICBER  AND  CHARACTER  OF  SCnOOLrHOUSES. 

The  number  of  school-houses  reported  for  the  State  is  2,113,  being  an  increase  of  495 
over  those  reported  in  1869,  or  more  than  30  per  cent.  Of  these  1,104  are  frame,  17  stone, 
68  brick,  and  904  are  log.  Of  the  increase,  188  are  frame,  7  are  stone,  10  are  brick,  and 
290  are  log.  This  creator  increase  of  log-houses  indicates  that  the  system  is  gaining 
foot- bold  in  the  back  counties,  where  heretofore  the  erection  of  log  school-houses  had 
been  strongly  opposed. 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  whole  amount  reported  as  invested  in  school -houses,  lands,  and  other  school 
property  is  $1,057,473  94,  bein^  an  increase  of  $98,481  39  over  1869.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  Fchool  property  during  1870  was  $207,237  66.  But  Superintendent  Williams 
uelieves  tbut  owing  to  the  failure  of  several  counties  to  report,  this  amount  is  under- 
estimated, and  would  reach  nearly  $1,500,000,  which  creditably  represents  the  accumu- 
lation of  school  property  of  seven  years  in  a  young  and  sparsely- settled  State.  The 
amount  reported  as  expended  for  current  expenses  of  schools  is  alleged  to  be  very  im- 
perfect, owing  to  the  failure  of  county  superintendents  to  report  the  salary  of  teachers 
on  their  blank  returns. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  children  attending  school  has  increased  within  a  year  from  73,310  to 
67,330,  being  a  gain  of  14,020,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  daily  average  of  attendance 
has  increas^  from  39,363  to  55,083,  being  a  gain  of  15,720,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.  This 
increase  of  tho  daily  average  of  attendance  is  looked  upon  as  one 'of  the  most  grati- 
fying and  promising  results  of  the  year's  school  history. 

ENUlfERATION  OF  POPULATION  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one,  is  reported  at  162,432,  an  increase  of  11.483  oyer  1669.  Superintendent 
Williams  complains,  however,  that  many  connty  trustees,  notwithstanding  ample  time 
was  given  therefor,  failed  to  report,  and  in  consequence^  several  counties  did  not 
receive  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  State  school  moneys  as  they  otherwise  would  have 
done. 

INCREASE  IN  BRANCHES  OF  STUDIES. 

The  statistics  of  the  branches  studied  in  the  schools  show  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
in  orthography,  30  per  cent,  in  reaoing,  35  per  cent,  in  writing,  5^  per  cent,  in  arith- 
metic, 30  per  cent,  in  geography,  26  per  cent,  in  grammar,  and  64  per  cent,  in  algebra. 
The  low  percentage  reported  in  arithmetic  is  charged  to  error  of  retumS;  asto  the  num- 
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ber  of  pQpils  Btndying  the  braocb,  that  being  in  fact  one  of  the  commonest  stndiee, 
pareuecl  often  too  exclasively.  It  in  claimed  that,  considering  the  fact  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  increase  of  pupils  is  of  the  younger  and  primary  class,  this  increased  per- 
centage of  students,  in  the  more  advauce<l  studies,  is  indicative  of  a  gradual  and  grat- 
ifying elevation  of  scholarship  in  the  public  schools. 

INCREASE  OF  RCHOOL-MONTHS  AND  TEACHEBS. 

The  increase  in  number  of  months  in  which  schools  were  tanght  is  icported  at 
1792.22  more  months  than  in  1869,  and  222  more  teachers  have  been  employed.  Of 
the  latter  increase  94  are  males  and  128  females,  which,  it  is  asserted,  shows  that  the 
worth  of  women  as  teachers  is  more  highly  appreciated.  Superintendent  Williams 
urges  that  for  teaching  primary  pupils,  and  as  assistants  in  higher  departments,  the 
female  teacher,  other  things  being  equal,  is  actually  preferable. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Some  of  the  best  books,  which  seemed  to  be  failures  on  their  first  introduction, 
proved,  ui)on  use  by  teachers  and  pupils,  to  be  meritorious.  Others,  that  promised 
everything  at  the  outset,  practically  failed  in  the  end.  Hence  a  change  in  some  of  the 
texMK>ok8  has  been  earnestly  recommended  to  the  legislature,  wlme  upon  others  » 
diversity  of  opinion  exists. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  most  parts  of  the  State  the  school-houses  are  superior  to  the  average  of  dwellings. 
They  are  neat  and  tasteful,  presenting  a  grateful  appearance  to  the  passer-by.  Their 
location  is  usually  well  selected,  and  they  are  often  inclose<l  with  a  very  pretty  fence, 
and  supplied  with  the  necessary  fixtures.  Not  uufrequently  they  are  cosily  nestled  in 
some  pleasant  grove,  on  a  eoutlo  elevation,  and  mark  an  era  of  progress  in  the  concep- 
tion and  tastes  of  the  people.  Superintendent  Williams  asserts  that  the  county  school- 
house^)  of  West  Virginia  are  in  advance  of  those  of  sister  States  whose  school  systems 
are  nnich  older. 
Mobro field,  and 

as  an  excellent  i  ,  ^ 

in  process  of  erection  at  Wheeling,  is  appended' to  the  superintendent's  report,  and  is 
considered  a  model  of  school  architecture. 

NORldAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  insportance  of  better  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  normal  schools  throuj^hont  the  State.  The  editors  of  newspapers  arc 
credited  with  having  manifested  great  interest  in  promoting  this  and  other  school  inter- 
ests, and  their  efforts  have  resulted  in  largely  increasing  the  number  of  students  and 
in  attracting  more  attention  to  the  importance  of  normal  schools.  A  still  greatei 
effort,  it  is  urged,  should  be  put  forth  to  induce  young  teachers  to  atU^nd  these  schools 
as  a  mnch  larger  number  might  be  accommodated,  and  the  instruction  imparted  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  and  their  schools. 

Four  students,  three  gentlemen  and  one  lady,  graduated  in  June,  1870,  in  the  ele- 
mentary course,  at  Marshall  College.  This  was  the  graduation  of  the  first  normal  clas£ 
in  the  State,  and  one  of  thorn  remains  at  the  college  to  graduate  in  the  higher  course, 
one  is  successfully  teaching  in  the  college,  and  the  other  two  are  teaching  with  credit 
elsewhere. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  school  resources  have  hitherto  been  expended  in  providing  the  common 
district  schools,  and  Superintendent  Williams  calls  attention  to  tne  fact  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  higher  and  graded  schools  in  the  country 
towns  and  larger  villages.  While  some  of  these  towns  and  villages  have  graded  schools, 
others  have  none,  and  most  of  those  in  existence  might  be  considerably  improved. 
The  need  is  felt  for  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  where  the  more  a<lvancod  stndit^s  can  be 
advantageously  taught,  and  hence  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  classification  and  grada- 
tion afibrded.  The  school  system  can  supply  them,  and  is  supplying  them  wherever 
fully  in  operation.  The  superintendent  urges  that  they  save  in  avoiding  the  expense 
incident  to  sending  children  abroad  for  education,  keep  money  and  enterprise  at  home, 
and  incite  many  more  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  more  advanced  education,  besides 
being  an  ornament  and  attraction  to  the  town.  They  also  exert  a  healthy  and  stimu- 
lating eti'ect  upon  the  county  schools,  promoting  a  general  interest  in  educational  and 
literary  pursuits.  The  superintendent,  however,  states  that  a  provision  in  the  law, 
requiring  that  each  district  in  a  township  shall  have  school  for  the  same  period  in  the 
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year,  operates  diBadvanta^^usly  to  the  establishment  of  eraded  schools,  and  while 
this  provision  is  salotary,  it  oneht  to  bo  waived  as  well  in  uie  case  of  graded  schools 
as  for  high  schools  and  indepeuctent  districts. 

THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

Through  Dr.  Sears,  the  general  agent,  the  Peabody  fund  has  rendered  very  eflB- 
cieut  aid  to  tbe  school  interest.  Donations  of  $500  each  have  been  made  to  the  normal 
department  of  the  State  University,  the  normal  school  at  Fairmonnt,  and  the  normal 
school  of  Marshall  College.  In  addition,  it  has  aided  most  of  the  larger  and  graded 
schools  of  the  State,  outside  of  the  citv  of  Wheeling,  in  sums  varying  from  $300  to 
$1,000,  the  aggregate  amount  expended  being  nearly  flS.OOO.  This  aid  has  constituted 
a  very  material  feature  in  theemciency  and  success  of  the  school  system,  and  the  funds 
have  been  very  judiciously  appropriated  at  points  where  the  largest  and  most  permfr- 
nent  results  can  be  obtained.  Another  praiseworthy  effect  has  been  accomplished  in  dis- 
arming prejudice  and  abating  opposition  to  the  school  system,  opening  the  eyes  of 
many  to  the  correctness  of  its  theory  and  the  economy  of  its  practice. 

INSTTTUTSa. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  '*  institute ''  work,  the  benefits  and  pur- 
poses of  which  were  comparatively  unknown  to  teachers  and  county  superintendents. 
it  is  urged  with  force  and  truth  that  *'  a  school  cannot  be  better  than  its  teacher,''  and 
hence,  to  secure  training,  experience,  and  culture  to  such  teachers  as  have  not  at- 
tended normal  schools,  and  are  otherwise  inexperienced,  the  agency  of  the  *'  institute" 
has  commended  itself  so  strongly,  by  thepractical  results  of  its  operation,  that  it  haa 
been  adopted  everywhere,  wherever  an  efficient  school  system  is  in  operation. 

In  order  to  perfect  such  teachers  in  their  manifold  duties  and  obligations,  and  in 
stimulating  them  to  efflciepcy  and  enthusiasm,  and  thus  impart  vitality  to  the  school 
system,  a  vigorous  campaign  of  **  institutes  "  was  determined  upon,  and,  failing  of  State 
aid,  Dr.  Sears,  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  generously  contributed  the  sum  of 
$1,000  to  meet  expenses.  Superintendent  Williams  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  aid 
in  this  work  to  Hon.  £.  E.  White,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly ;  Superintend- 
ent William  Mitchell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Professor  McLaughlin,  of  Ohio;  President 
Andrews,  of  Marietta  College ;  Professor  Woodruff,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Professor  Kidd. 
elocutionist.  Professors  Thompson,  Gilchrist  and  Colegrove,  and  Superintendents  Groula 
and  Lininger,  and  Miss  Ellen  £.  Hain,  all  of  West  Virginia,  are  commended  as  having 
contributed  efficient  and  valuable  services  in  *^  institute''  work. 

'^ Institutes"  have  been  held  at  various  times  during  the  scholastic  year  in  Parkers- 
burg,  Bnckhannon,  Phillippi,  Fetterman,  Mouudsville,  Lewisburg,  llarrisville.  King- 
wood,  French  Creek,  North  Martinsville,  Boone  Court-I  louse,  Peyton  a,  Charleston, 
Ravenswood,  Point  Pleasant,  Harper's  Feiry,  Martinsburgh,  Fairmont,  Weston,  Cider- 
ville,  Romney,  Grantsville,  Middleboume,  and  Morg^antown.  No  expense  was  incurred 
to  the  State  for  this  purpose,  other  thanjproviding  uelp  in  the  superintendent's  office 
during  his  necessary  absence,  and  cost  of  traveling,  which  was  lessened  by  courtesies 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  steamboats  plying  on  the  rivers.  Great  good 
has  resulted  from  this  work,  and  Superintendent  Williams  has  been  highly  commended 
for  his  labors  in  their  specialty  of  education. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

Appreciating  the  value  of  a  vigorous  and  judicious  school  journal,  not  having  any  of 
their  own,  and  lacking  the  resources  to  establish  one,  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
an  able  and  earnest  periodical,  was  furnished  to  such  teachers  as  desired  it,  at  only  75 
cents  a  year.  This  benefit  was  conferred  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Sears,  who  contrib- 
uted from  the  Peabody  fund  the  necessary  aid.  As  some  of  the  States  furnish  copies  of 
school  journals  to  each  township  board.  Superintendent  Williams  urges  that  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  could  contribute  to  no  better  purpose  than  by  appropriating  $1,200 
anuuaUy  for  copies  of  school  journals  to  bo  furnished  to  each  member  of  township 
boards. 

ABUSES  CORRECTED. 

Early  attention  was  given  to  abuses  by  which  some  of  the  school  money  was  diverted 
from  its  intended  purpose,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  practice  of  many  town- 
ship boards  voting  themselves  compensation  for  their  services.  In  most  cases,  this  was 
done  by  the  less  futhful  and  inefficient  boards.  This  proceeding  was  without  authority 
of  law,  inasmuch  as  the  State  requested  these  boards  to  serve  without  compensation, 
and  having  accepted  the  trust,  they  were  bound  by  its  terms.  A  circular  was  issued 
directing  how  a  stop  might  be  put  to  such  proceeding  and  asking  restitution.  In  mos( 
oases  restitution  was  m^ie^  and  the  abuse  almost  entirely  corrected.    It  was  also  found 
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that  in  some  townships  there  was  gross  neglect  in  settling  with  treasurers.  In  manj 
oases  settlements  were  omitted  from  year  to  ^ear,  and  several  treasurers  wore  in  default 
from  $500  to  $1,500  each.  But  these  defalcations  have  mostly  been  secured,  either  fh)m 
the  parties  or  their  securities.  By  the  action  of  the  State  school  department  in  the  two 
items  mentioned,  a  large  sum  has  been  saved  to  the  State.  Attention  has  been  given 
to  iuHtructing  county  superintendents  and  township  officers  how  to  keep  their  books 
and  accounts,  with  gratifying  results. 

ABUSES  UNCORRECTED. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  very  wide  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  taxes  levied 
and  taxes  collected.  While  it  is  true  a  tax-levy  can  never  be  entirely  collected,  the 
discrepancy  is  greater  than  can  be  reasonably  accounted  for.  The  law  is  doubtless 
deficient  in  not  providing  an  eftective  power  of  distraint,  and  in  not  holding  the  col- 
lecting officer  to  strict  accountability.  Another  abuse  alleged  to  require  correction  If 
the  luc^  of  sufficient  practical  checks  against  peculation  and  fraud  on  the  part  of 
school  officers.  Forming  and  maintaining  a  better  public  sentiment,  which  will  sustain 
the  action  of  the  law  in  punishiug  these  crimes,  is  suggested  as  the  proper  corrective 
for  this  abuse. 

PAY  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

An  ambiguity  and  consequent  misunderstanding  exists  in  regard  to  the  compensation 
of  county  superintendents,  some  thinking  they  are  entitled  to  the  fees  received  for 
examining  teachers,  and  others  the  reverse ;  this  in  addition  to  their  per  diem.  The 
superintendent  is  of  opinion  that  the  fee  of  $1  is  too  high,  and  in  any  event  should  not 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  county  superintendents,  but  should  bo  used  in  sustaining 
institutes  in  the  counties  where  received.  School  boards  also  clamor  for  compensation, 
and  are  sustained  by  county  superintendents  in  the  claim.  The  State  superintendent 
rebukes  this  feeling  severely,  and  urges  with  reason  and  jastice,  that  the  amount  paid 
to  these  boards  would  take  from  the  school  fund  enough  money  to  sustain  seven  fbur- 
month-schools  in  the  back  counties,  where  they  are  so  much]  needed;  that  States  hav- 
ing the  best  systems  require  township  officers  to  servo  without  moneyed  compensation, 
so  that  there  is  no  other  subsidiary  feature  of  the  American  school  system  more  univer- 
sal than  this,  and  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  West  Vir^nia  would  hardly  wish  to 
brand  themselves  as  being  dehcient  in  public  spirit  and  philanthropy. 

WHEELING  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 
F.  S,  WiUiams,  superintendent. 

The  townships  of  Washington,  Madison,  Clay,  Union,  Centre,  and  Webster  consti- 
tute one  school  district,  known  as  the  school  district  of  Wheeling.  Each  township  of 
the  district  of  Wheeling  is  a  sub-district,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  township. 
The  highest  or  most  advanced  departments  of  those  schools,  known  formerly  as  warcl 
schools,  are  called  grammar  schools,  and  each  receives  the  name  of  the  sub-district  in 
which  it  is  located.  They  are  as  follows :  Washington  grammar  school ;  Mjulison 
grammar  school ;  Clay  grammar  school ;  Union  grammar  school ;  Centre  grammar 
school ;  Webster  grammar  school. 

All  subordinate  departments  of  each  of  the  schools  constitute  a  primary  school,  and 
each  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  sub-district,  as  is  the  case  in  the  grammar  schools. 

NO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

There  is  no  hi^h  school,  and,  until  it  is  established,  in  addition  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish brauches,  histofy,  anatomy,  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  science  of  government,  are  taught  in  tne  grammar  schools,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  wishes  of  parents,  as  to  the  commencement  of  such  studios, 
which  if  comiiieuced  are  required  to  be  continued,  unless  excused  by  the  principal. 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  TEAR. 

The  regular  scholastic  year  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  closes 
on  the  hist  Fridav  in  Juno.  Vacations  aro  granted  for  Christmas  week,  during  the 
week  including  tne  Ist  day  of  April,  on  all  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving,  and  on 
such  other  days  as  the  school  commissioners  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  John  H.  Hall,  president;  Jacob  M.  Bickel,  clerk: 
F.  S.  Williams,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  sixteen  members.    Begular  meetings  of 
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the  board  of  edacation  are  held  on  the  third  Thursday  of  every  month,  and  the  re^a- 
lar  meetings  of  the  teachers'  association  on  the  second  Sattirday  of  each  month.  The 
regular  annual  examination  of  teachers  takes  place  in  July  or  August,  and  special  ex- 
aminations are  held  only  when  necessary  to  till  vacancies. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDBEN— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Popnlation  of  school  age  in  district,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  years 6,675 

Average  number  of  pnpils 2,275 

Average  of  daily  attendance 2,030 

Total  receipts  for  buildings |2H,  179  60 

Total  receipts  for  schools $28,543  07 

Total  expenditures  for  buildings $24,134  9S 

Total  expenditures  for  schools $33,746  11 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  is  58,  of  which  11  are  males  and  47  females, 
including  one  female  and  three  male  teachers  of  German.  The  average  salary  paid  to 
male  teachers  is  $937  75,  and  $376  58  to  females. 

• 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  German  language  is  taught  in  every  school,  the  study  being  optional  in  the 
higher  classes.  The  four  German  teachers  devote  an  hour  to  each  school  for  three 
days  of  the  week.  There  have  been  schools  connected  with  every  German  church, 
but  upon  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  that  language  in  the  public  schools  many  of 
them  were  discontinued,  and  the  number  of  pupils  now  attending  them  is  only 
about  300. 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

About  1,000  pnpils  are  in  attendance  upon  Catholic  schools  of  alow  grade.  The  fees 
for  tuition  are  so  small  that  the  poorest  can  afibrd  to  pay  them.  About  100  students 
attend  the  schools  of  higher  grade. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  colored  population  is  about  400,  and  one  colored  school  is  maintained  under 
the  auspices  of  the  school  board,  with  an  average  attendance  of  75  scholars. 

ENDOWED  ACADEMY. 

There  is  one  endowed  academy  for  boys,  which,  however,  is  not  very  prosperous* 
The  trustees  have  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  transf(fr  it  to  the  board  of  education 
for  a  high  school.  The  building  was  used  once  as  the  capitol,  when  Wheeling  was  the 
capital  of  the  State. 

WHEELING  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  is  a  chartered  institution  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  now  158 
students  in  attendance.  The  president  is  Rev.  William  H.  Morton,  A.  M.,  an  enthu- 
siast in  educational  aflairs,  and  who  conducts  the  institution  with  vigor  and  credit, 
with  12  assistants,  under  the  auspices  of  a  board  of  directors  and  an  execMitive  com- 
mittee. The  edifice  is  well  adapted  to  its  use,  is  in  good  condition,  linelj'  situated, 
and  well  i)rovided  with  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Sixty  students  board 
in  the  college  building,  and  the  others  reside  mainly  in  the  city  of' Wheeling.  The 
institution  confers  the  degree  of  "  Mistress  of  Literature,"  and,  t-o  those  who  complete 
the  required  course,  bestows  a  degree  in  the  arts.  It  is  unsectarian,  has  a  nornuil  de- 
partment, and  has  done  good  work  in  furnishing  a  large  number  of  lady  teachers  for 
the  State,  some  standing  very  high  in  their  profession. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

The  feeling  is  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  public-school  system.  Persons  of  all 
classes  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  no  private  schools  for  boys,  and 
but  two  for  girls,  exist,  except  the  Catholic  and  German  schools.  The  Catholics  have 
petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund,  but  the  general  opinion  prevails  that  the 
matter  will  be  properly  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  without  difficulty  or  discussiou 
in  educational  or  sectarian  circles. 

PARKERSBURG. 

There  are  three  district  graded  schools  in  Parkersburg,  each  with  a  male  principal, 
two  with  three  female  assistants,  and  one  with  six.    There  is  an  independent  un- 
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^aded  school,  iu  addition  to  those,  under  the  anspices  of  the  Catholic  faith.  There  is 
also  a  school  for  colored  children,  and  about  850  pupils  attend  the  public  schools. 
The  school  board  have  used  every  endeavor  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  free-school 
system,  and  have  recently  erected  a  fine  two-story  brick  edifice  capable  of  accommo- 
dating :r>0  scholars.  The  average  cost  of  tuition  for  t-en  months  was  $9  9^  ])er  capita, 
.ju  Wood  County  there  have  been  erected,  within  six  years,  no  less  than  76  good  frame, 
and  two  brick  school-houses. 

CLARKSBURG. 

In  Clarksburg  there  is  maintained  one  graded  school,  instructing  about  250  pupils, 
and  a  once  flourishing  academy  barely  exists  now.  A  Catholic  seminary  will  soon  be 
established,  which,  it  is  thonght,  will  furnish  secondary  instruction  to  the  young  ladies 
of  that  section,  of  all  religious  denominations. 

FAIRMONT. 

The  schools  at  Fairmont  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Blair,  of  the  nor- 
mal school.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  classes  in  one  graded  school,  with  normal, 
academic,  grammar,  and  primary  departments.  The  norm^  class  is  not  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition,  having  only  between  15  and  20  students.  The  academic  class  is  about 
the  same  size,  consisting  of  free  scholars  sufficiently  advanc-ed,  and  of  children  livinz 
outside  the  district  who  pay  for  tuition.  All  the  classes  are  in  the  same  building  ana 
comprise  about  300  pupils. 

MORGANTOWN. 

Morgan  town  contains  about  1,500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
Tersity.  There  are  370  children  of  school  age  enrolled,  225  of  whom  attend  tne  public 
school,  a  considerable  number  being  in  the  preparatory 'department  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia University.  There  is  one  graded  school,  with  one  male  and  four  female  teachers. 
There  is  also  a  female  seminary  conducted  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Moore,  principal,  and  four  lady 
assistants,  educating  about  50  pupils.  It  is  unsectarian,  and,  although  unincorporated, 
has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  This  privilege,  however,  has  not 
been  exercised. 

WEST  YIBGINIA  UNTVERSITY. 

The  United  States  Government  endowed  this  university  with  land  scrip,  which  re- 
alized $100,000  in  currency  bonds.  The  citizens  of  Morj^antown  offered  $50,000  addi- 
tional in  lands,  buildings,  and  money  to  secure  the  location  of  the  university,  which 
being  accepted,  the  university  commenced  operations  about  three  yeai-s  since  with  40 
students.  One  of  the  buildings  was  an  old  academy,  which  is  now  used  as  a  drill-room 
and  boarding-house.  The  State  gave  about  $53,000  additional  endowment,  and  a  fine 
building  of  imposing  external  appearance  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 — the 
grounds,  comprising  nearly  30  acres,  well  situated  on  the  river  bank  and  adjacent  hill- 
slopes. 

The  board  of  regents  consists  of  T.  H.  Logan,  Hon.  F.  H.  Pierpont,  George  M.  Ha- 
gans,  Samuel  Billingsley,  Hon.  A.  J.  Boreman,  J.  Loomis  Gould,  W.  W:  Hari>er,  J.  S. 
Wilkinson,  Samuel  \oung,  James  Carskadon,  and  G.  W.  Beltzhoover^;.  T.  H.  Logan  is 
president ;  Colonel  JamesEvans,  treasurer ;  and  George  C.  Sturgiss,  secretary.  The  Hev. 
Alexander  Martin,  D.  D.,  is  president  of  the  faculty,  assisted  by  six  professors,  aiuonja; 
whom  is  Brevet  Captain  H.  H.  Pierce,  U.  S.  Army,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mili- 
tary science.  There  are  two  tutors  in  the  preparatory  department,  one  secretary  of 
the  faculty ;  a  superintendent  of  grounds  anil  buildings,  a  librarian  and  assistant,  and  a 
t4?acher  of  elocution.  H.  W.  Brock,  M.  D.,  lectures  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Dille  on  civil  and  constitutional  law. 

THE  MHJTART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  military  department  consists  of  Captain  Pierce,  commandant,  with  two  staff 
officers  and  three  commissioned  officers,  all  selected  from  the  ca<lets.  There  is  a  drum 
cori)s,  cadet  corps,  university  corps,  and  volunteer  labor  corps,  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal class. 

GliASSES. 

This  year  there  are  4  seniors,  15  Juniors,  18  sophomores,  and  24  freshmen,  and,  com- 
prising all  the  departments,  there  are  more  than  200  students.  *" 

• 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Though  started  originally  as  an  agricultural  college,  this  department  has  not  been 
fairly  organized.    The  normal  department  is,  and  uas  been  from  the  first,  in  good 
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vorkiDg  order,  and  a  nnmber  of  tbo  studeDts  of  the  collegiate  department  are  fitting 
thcmBeives  to  teach.  Leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  to  15  normal  students,  in 
order  that  they  may  take  charge  of  coantry  schools  until  spring.  The  normal  clami 
now  consists  of  25  members,  but  it  is  anticipated  will  largely  increase  the  coming  year. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  UXIVERBITY. 

In  the  preparatory  department,  the  tuition  fee  is  $5  for  a  term  of  thirteen  weeks :  in 
other  departments,  f8 ;  and  $1  each  from  the  former  and  |2  each  from  the  latter  claus 
as  a  contingent  fee.  Two  cadets  may  be  appointed  by  each  regent,  free  of  charge  for 
tuition,  books,  and  stationery.  Boarding  varies  from  $3  to  $4  per  week.  The  volunteer 
labor  corps  work  an  hour  or  two  a  da^  in  improving  the  grounds,  and  are  paid  a  r^ 
mnneration  therefor.  The  sum  of  $25  is  awarded  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  upon  a 
given  subject,  and  $15  as  a  prize  for  the  best  declaimer,  these  prizes  being  distributed 
alter  public  competition  by  a  committee  of  citizens  appointed  by  the  facility. 

The  annual  prize  of  $106,  the  munificent  gift  of  General  G.  W.  Brown,  of  Grafton,  is 
awarded  for  superiority  in  essay,  oration,  declamation,  and  debate.  Donations  of  books, 
mineralogical,  geological,  and  eonchological  curiosities,  Indian  relics,  and  alcoholic 
8p<H:imens  of  animals  are  earnestly  solicited,  to  add  to  the  valuable  collection  already 
ODtained.  The  university  is  in  possession  of  apparatus  requisite  for  thorough  illustra- 
tion of  chemistry  and  physics. 

WEST  LIBERTY  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School  consists  of  the  Hon. 
C.  S.  Lewis,  (the  present  State  superintendent,  and  suc<!«ssor  of  the  Hon.  A.  D. 
Williunis,)  president;  JohnBassett,  secretary;  Hon.  E.  A.  Bennett,  State  auditor ;  Hon. 
J.  M.  Phelps,  secretary  of  state ;  and  Hon.  J.  S.  Burdette,  State  treasurer.  The  faculty 
consists  of  F.  H.  Crago,  principal,  with  one  gentleman  and  two  lady  assistants.  In  the 
normal  department  there  were,  during  the  past  academic  year,  46  gentlemen  and  36  lady 
students ;  in  the  music  department  ^  pupils  and  15  not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
school,  being  a  total  of  97  in  all  departments.  There  are  now  40  students  at  this  school, 
30  of  whom  are  State  pupils.  There  will  be  an  increase  of  students  after  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

MARSHALL  COLLEGE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

No  catalogue  or  official  report  of  this  school  has  been  received.  From  private  sources, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  is  well  located  and  flourishing ;  it  issituat-exl  near 
Guyandotte,  and  draws  its  students  from  along  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  comparatively 
populous  valley  of  the  Kanawha.  Originally  Marshall  College  was  the  seat  of  learn^ 
mg,  but  latterly  fell  into  decay.  For  this  reason  it  was  selected  as  a  site  for  a  normal 
school,  and  a  fine  building  has  been  erected  for  that  purpose. 

BETHANY  COLLEGE, 

situated  in  Brooke  County,  seven  miles  fi-om  the  Ohio  River,  and  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Wheeling,  is  presided  over  by  Professor  W.  K.  Pendleton,  aided  by  five  other  profes- 
sors, one  tutor,  one  assistant  in  the  laboratory,  one  curator  of  the  museum,  and  a  librarian. 
The  catalogue  for  the  thirtieth  session,  ending  June  15, 1871,  shows  15 seniors,  11  Juniors, 
16  sophomores,  and  22  freshmen  in  the  classical  course.  In  .the  scientific  course  there 
are  2  seniors,  4  Juniors,  2  sophomores,  and  22  freshmen,  which,  with  13  students  in 
special  and  partial  courses^  make  a  total  of  107  students. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  FROM  STATES. 

The  number  of  students  from  Ohio  is  29 ;  Pennsylvania,  21 ;  West  Virginia,  20 ;  Vir- 

finia,  8;  Kentucky,  8:  Tennessee,  3;  Missouri,  2;  Michigan,  2;  Illinois,  2;  Canada, 
;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  2 ;  and  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Maryland  each  1.  Since  the  foundation  of 
this  college  386  students  have  graduated  from  the  following  States  and  countries : 
From  Kentucky,  100;  Virginia,  63;  Missouri,  54;  Pennsylvania,  27;  Tennessee?,  24; 
Illinois,  17 ;  Ohio,  27 ;  Indiana,  7 ;  Alabama,  6 ;  Mississippi,  7 ;  South  Carolina,  5 ; 
North  Carolina,  3 ;  Maryland,  5 ;  Louisiana,  3 ;  New  York,  2 ;  Oregon,  2 ;  Vermont,  1 ; 
Wisconsin,  2;  Iowa,  1 ;  Michi^n,  2;  Texas,  1;  West  Virginia,  16;  Georgia,  5:  District 
9f  Columbia,  1 ;  New  Brunswick,  1 ;  Ireland,  1 ;  Scotland,  1 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  and  Canada 
West,  1. 

^  In  addition  to  the  usual  requisite,  every  student  is  required  to  subscribe  an  obliga- 
tion to  abstain  from  gaming,  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  not  use,  have,  or  keep  any 
fire-arms,  or  any  other  kind  of  deadly  weapon.    This  college  confers  the  degrees  of 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  Master  of  Arts,  in  course ;  and  an  honorary  dep^reo 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Certificates  are  ^veu  for  special  course  in  engineering  and  practi- 
cal chemistry. 

TERMS  OF  BETHANY  COLLEGE. 

Boarding  per  week,  including  furniture  and  fuel,  is  from  $4  to  $5,  and  washing 
from  $1  to  $1  50  per  month,  and  extra  for  lights.  The  fee  for  college  course  per  term 
18  $15;  pre  para  tor}*^,  per  term,  $10;  8i)ecial,  per  term,  $12  50;  modern  langunges,  per 
term,  $5 ;  and  matriculation  and  contingent-expense  fee,  per  session,  |5.  One-half  of 
the  yearly  college  expenses  is  required  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

WEST  VmanOA  PENITENTIARy. 

The  penitentiary  is  located  at  Moundsville,  and  contains  an  ayerago  of  110  prison- 
ers, employing  40  officers  at  an  annual  cost,  salaries  included,  of  4|34,000.  About  100 
convicts  are  employed  in  productive  labor.  There  is  a  library  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty -five  volumes,  and  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  school-books  and  the  Bible. 
Those  who  are  educated  teach  the  ignorant,  and  every  Sunday  religious  exercises  are 
conducted  by  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  who  ma^  volunteer.  Prayer- 
meetings  are  conducted  by  the  convicts.  The  superintendent  is  Thomas  R.  ShaJl- 
cross,  and  the  value  of  the  penitentiary  property,  real  and  personal,  is  estimated  at 
$460,000. 

List  of  school  officers  in  West  Virginia, 
Hon.  C.  S.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  CharlesUm. 

COUNTY  superintendents. 


County. 


Barbour . . . . 
Berkeley  . . . 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun..   . 

Cnay 

Doddridge . . 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

(Jrecnbrier . . 
Hampshire  . 
Hancock  . . . 

Handy 

Harrison  . . . 
.Jackson  .... 
.Jefferson  . . . 
Kanawha... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Marion 

Marshall  . . . 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia. 

Monroe 

Morgan 

McDowell  .. 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton  .- 
Pleasants. .. 
Pocahontas . 

24CE 


R.  A.  McCutcheon . . 

Ed.  S.  Lacey 

Rufns  Workman  . . . 

W.  F.  Morrison 

Milton  WqIIs 

John  W.  Church... 
D.VV.  Knight 

B.  S.  Stevenson 

Wni.  Stickling 

Wm.  T.  IHmberlake 

James  Shaw 

E.S.Vossler 

Z.Trueblood 

O.  P.  Wirgman 

T.  C.  Carothers 

G.  T.  Williams 

D.  C.  Louchery 

A.  J.  McMillan 

N.C.Brackett 

W.  L.  Hindman 

P.T.L.Queen 

James  Alford 

C.S.  Stone 

William  Gray 

J.W.P.Reed 

C.  T.B.Moore 

John  J.  Meader 

Thos.  P.  Adams  .... 

H.L.COX 

J.  A.  McMann 

Wm.H.  Potter 

James  F.  Gillespie . . 

J.  H.  Robinson 

Jos.  Burrows 

H.W.Arboj»8t.... 
William  N.  Jonos . . . 
Cornelius  Statting. 


Post-office  address. 


Belington. 

Martinsburg. 

Mouth  Short  Creek. 

Braxton  C.  H. 

Wellsburg. 

Cabell  C.  H. 

Grantsville. 

Henrysville. 

West  Union. 

Fayette  C.  H. 

Steer  Creek. 

Grant  C.  H. 

Lewisbnrg. 

Romney. 

Holiday's  Cove. 

Mooretield. 

Bown's  Creek. 

Ravenswood. 

Harper's  Ferry. 

Charleston. 

Jane  Lew. 

Griffithsville. 

ChapmansviUe. 

Palatine. 

Moundsville. 

Mason  City. 

Concord  Church. 

Now  Creek. 

Morgantown. 

Union. 

Sleepy  Creek. 

Tug  River. 

Nicholas  C.  H. 

Triadelphia. 

MarksviUo. 

Hebron. 

Academy. 
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County  SupEiiiNTEXDEXTS— Coutiuucd. 


County. 

Name. 

Post-oflice  address. 

Preston  ..-. ...*.... 

Thomas  Fortiiev .. .... 

Rcidsville. 

Pntuani  .- - 

J.  C.  Lininirer 

Winfield. 

Raleigh :. 

J.  S.  Thompson 

Sduire  B.  Hart. 

Raleigh  C.  H. 

Beverly. 

Ilebrou,  Pleasants  County. 

Walton. 

Randolnli .... ..^.•.... 

Ritchie 

J. M. McKinnev .......... 

Roauc 

F.H.  Gibson 

Tavlor 

J.  L.  Vincent 

Josenli  Parsons  .... ...... 

Fettcrman. 

Tacker 

St.  George. 
Middlobonme. 

Tvler 

J.  E.  Bovers 

UDshnr . .................. 

J. L. Gonld  .......... 

BuckhaDnon. 

Wavno ................... 

Chas.  B.  Webb 

Ceredo. 

Webster 

James Dver. . ...... ...... 

Webster  C.  H. 

Wetzel 

Wm.  A.  Newman ......... 

Knob  Fork. 

Wirt 

Lewis  C.  Rosrers  ......... 

Wirt  C.  H. 

Wood -. 

S.  If.Picrsol 

Parkersburg. 
Rock  View. 

WvomiDcr  ................ 

R.  M.Cook 

Wheeliuc  City 

F.S.  Williams 

Wheeling. 
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WISCOIVSI^. 

fFrom  the  annual  report  of  the  sapcrintendent  of  pablic  iostmction  for  the  year  ending  Angnst  31, 

1870,  IIou.  Sunuel  Pallowa,  saperinteudent.] 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 

1869.  1870. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  censns 1, 054, 670 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  under  twenty 1198,747  412, 4"<l 

Number  attending  school  four  to  twenty  years 245, 435  264, 525 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  attending  public 

schools 264,033  267,891 

Avcmgo  number  of  days  a  school  was  maintained 151  154 

Number  of  days  school  has  been  taught 795,895 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools 15, 618 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments li^ 

Number  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments 148 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  school 5,661 

Number  of  diflferent  teachers  during  the  year 9, 304 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers $43  00 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers $28  00 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  county  superintendents 4, 681 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State 4, 965 

Number  of  pupils  the  school-houses  will  accommodate 296,  «)69 

Total  valuation  of  school-houses t2, 973, 492  00  $3, 295, 268  00 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing $456, 503  00  $417, 775  00 

Amount  expended  for  teachers*  wages $1,193,986  00  $1,302,365  00 

Total  amount  expended $1,98?, 436  00  $2,094,160  00 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  children  under  four  years  of  age  attending  the  public  schools  is  621, 
and  of  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  1,843.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nearly  20,000  in  the  number  of  legal  school  children  attending  public  schools,  the 
number  returned  last  year  was  670  less  than  for  the  year  previous.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  serious  error  somewhere  in  the  returns  for  the  past  three  years.  But 
the  apparent  largo  increase-  just  mentioned  indicates  perhaps  that  school  registers 
are  more  generally  and  accurately  kept  than  in  years  past.  It  is  estimated 
that  7,000  pupils  are  in  attendance  upon  private  schools  and  various  institutions  not 
reported ;  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  295,000  in  attendance  upon  schools  of  all 
kinds,  which  is  an  increase  of  5,000  over  the  number  returned  and  estimated  for  liist 
year.  lUit  the  wiiole  number  is  more  than  117,000  less  than  the  number  of  persons  en- 
titled to  attenvl  the  public  schools ;  and  this  fact  would  bo  alanning  but  for  the  con- 
sideration that  a  large  portion  of  these  117,000  school  children,  so  called,  say  those 
between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  are  really  past  the  average  school  age,  and 
have  undoubtedly  attended  school  more  or  less  in  previous  years.  On  the  whole,  while 
the  average  yearly  attendance  of  each  pui)il  in  the  schools  is  too  short,  it  is  believed 
that  a  large  comparative  percentage  of  the  children  of  the  State,  who  are  of  proper 
school  age,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  attend  school  some  portion  of  each 
year,  still,  the  number  of  such  children'  not  in  attendance  is  sufficiently  large,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connection  with  the  large  number  that  attend  irregularly  or 
but  for  a  short  time,  to  cause  anxiety.  The  most  obvious  means  of  remedying  these 
evils  is  to  so  improve  the  schools  as  to  make  them  more  attractive ;  and  this  will  best 
be  accom])lished  by  i)lacing  in  them  more  generally  experienced,  skillful,  and  com- 
petent teachers. 

TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  all  the  schools  is  5,661 ;  the  number  em- 
ployed some  portion  of  the  past  year  was  9,304.  While  the  increase  in  the  number 
required  is  but  144,  the  increase  in  the  number  employed  is  509,  which  indicates  that 
many  more  are  pressing  into  the  vocation  of  teaching  than  are  needed ;  and  likewise, 
perhaps,  that  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  lower  grades  of  certificates  should  be 
raised.  Too  many  districts  are  ready  to  change  teachers,  if  a  trifle  can  be  saved  in 
expense.  Tiie  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  country  districts  is  $41  77  per 
month,  and  that  of  females,  $27  40.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  teachers  is  in  Milwau- 
kee, wliieh  is,  males,  $2,500,  and  females,  $1,200,  per  annum.  The  difference  between 
the  wag(?s  paid  to  males  and  females  respectively  is  greater  in  the  city  than  in  tho 
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conutry,  the  proportion  being  as  8  to  3  in  the  former,  and  as  7  to  4.5  in  the  latter.  This 
18  explained  uy  the  fact  that  in  the  cities  female  teachers  occupy,  for  the  most  part, 
buboriliuate  positions,  while,  in  the  country,  they  often  take  char^re  of  large  and  imjior^ 
ant  schools,  and  are  not  unfreqnently  principals  in  graded  schools. 

The  number  of  teacher's  certificates  issued  during  the  year  is  7,534 ;  increase  of  250 
over  the  previous  year,  although  the  number  of  iirst-crade  certificates  issued,  namely, 
114,  is  less  than  the  previous  year.  It  is  presumed  that  most  of  the  teachers  holdin|r 
lirst-class  certificates  last  year  are  still  teaching,  and  that  a  corps  of  prufessioual 
teachers  is  being  formed. 

GBADBD  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  with  two  departments  out  of  the  cities  is  125,  fmd  the  number 
with  three  or  more  dopartmenta  is  U6 ;  while  the  number  of  graded  schools  in  the  cities 
is  109 ;  making  a  total  of  332,  and  showing  an  increase  of  43  for  the  year.  This  class 
of  schools  is  steadily  increasing  all  over  the  State,  and  their  multiplication  would  be 
hastened  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  town  system. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  large  and  increasing  number  of  school  districts,  now  almost  5,000,  renders  the 
school  system  too  cumbersome  and  complicated,  requiring,  as  it  does,  the  services  of 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  officers ;  and  the  evil  is  one  which  can  be  remedied 
only  by  reducing  the  number  of  school  districts  proper  to  the  number  of  towns  and 
cities ;  in  other  words,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  town  system. 

The  number  of  districts  which  failed  to  maintain  school  five  or  more  months  is  less 
this  year  than  last. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Forty-four  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  ending  August  31.  Robert  Graham, 
esq.,  of  Kenosha,  has  been  continued  in  the  work  as  agent  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
normal  schools,  and  conducted  sixteen  institutes,  very  greatly  to  the  benefit  and  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  Various  other  persons  rendered  valuable  assistance.  The 
institutes  held  previous  to  the  1st  of  July,  and  not  conducted  by  the  agent,  were  allowed 
to  the  extent  ol  $50  each,  if  necessary,  for  expenses. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Watertown.  Tlie  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  president,  W.  D.  Parker,  principal  of  Janesville  Hich  School,  R.  Edwards, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Normal  School,  Dr.  £.  O.  Havers  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  W.  £.  Merrimau,  president  of  Ripon 
College.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  S.  S.  Rockwood,  of  Milton  College,  H.  A.  Brown, 
principal  of  schools  at  Wanpun,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  principal  of  Madison  High  School, 
Professor  Bemhard,  of  Watertown,  Professor  J.  T.  Loverwell,  of  Whitewater  Normal 
School,  and  Arthur  Everett,  principal  of  Oshkosh  High  School.  Among  the  resolutions 
passcKi  was  one  requesting  the  State  superintendent  and  his  assistant  to  conduct  and 
publish  a  State  journal  of  education. 

ADDITIONAL  STATISTICS  NEEDED. 

It  is  remarked  that  in  order  to  take  a  proper  view  of  the  actual  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  returns  of  a  nature  somewhat  dilfcrent  from  those  now  received 
should  be  made  by  the  several  towns  and  cities.  Children  ordinarily  derive  little  benefit 
from  attending  school  before  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  From  six  to  sixteen  may  be 
considered  their  proper  school  period.  It  is  desirable  to  know,  then,  how  many  of  the 
whole  number  of  legal  school  children  who  attend  school  during  some  portion  of  the 
year  are  between  four  and  six  years  of  age,  how  many  between  six  and  sixteen,  and  how 
many  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  If  in  addition  to  this  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the 
average  length  of  time  children  attend  school,  and  their  average  amount  of  attainments 
when  they  leave  school,  it  would  put  us  in  possession  of  important  data  for  judging  of 
the  results  and  value  of  our  school  system.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  some  change 
be  made  in  the  blank  reports  issued  annually  to  tue  district  and  town  clerks  and  to 
the  county  and  city  superintendents. 

FLATTEYILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  attendance  in  the  academic  and  model  departments  has  continued  to  be  good, 
but  the  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  during  the  past  term  that  about  thirty 
have  left  the  normal  department  to  teach,  and  among  them  several  who  came  intending 
to  remain  during  the  wmter.    '^The  instruction  and  training  of  persons  in  the  theory 
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and  art  of  teachiog^  is  to  some  extent  attained  even  in  the  cafie  of  those  who  remain 
here  but  a  short  time.  It  is  thought  they  are  better  teachers  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

We  find  that  many  need  instmction  in  the  mdiments.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
those  who  apply  for  admission  are  compelled  to  spend  more  or  less  time  in  the  prepara- 
tory or  academic  department  before  they  con  pass  the  reqnired  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  normal  department  itself.  Instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching  is  given 
chiefly  by  lectures  and  discussions,  in  what  are  called  our  **  training  classes/'  Attention 
is  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  studies  pursued  in  common  schooln,  as 
well  as  to  school  discipline  and  management  in  general.  The  school  can  accommodate 
many  more  students  without  increasing  expense.  The  total  number  in  attendance  is 
391.  In  the  normal  department,  184,  IxuTies  107,  gentlemen  77 ;  in  the  preparatory  nvd 
academic  departments,  163,  ladles  77,  gentlemen  86,  and  44  in  the  model  school.  The 
nomber  of  graduates  of  the  school  for  the  two  years,  1869  and  1870,  is  23. 

WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  entered  the  different  departments  during  the  year 
1870  is  39*2.  Forty-five  of  those  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  present  term  ore  now 
occupied  in  the  district  schools,  many  of  whom  are  faithfully  perK>rming  the  work  they 
have  undertaken. 

But  a  number  of  pupils  enter  the  institution  spring  and  fall  who  remain  only  a  few 
weeks  before  going  out  to  their  summer  or  winter  schools,  which  gives  an  opportunity 
for  a  close  critical  review  of  the  branches  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  and  a  prac- 
tical experience  of  a  systematic  school  life.  In  his  recitations,  the  pupil  is  not  expected 
merely  to  recit«,  bnt  to  teach,  to  expound  the  subject  so  that  it  shall  be  clear,  not 
merely  that  he  studied  the  lesson,  but  that  he  could  impart  the  knowledge  therein  con- 
tained easily  and  skillfully  to  another.  Pupils  are  also  expected  to  conduct  their  own 
classes  frequently  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  as  soon  aa  they  are  able  they  are 
given  actual  work  in  the  training  department. 

It  is  urged,  then,  that  in  the  selection  of  pupils  regard  should  be  had  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Houud  body  as  well  as  a  sound  mind ;  that  the  teacher  may  bo  able  to  carry 
to  the  duties  of  the  school-room  that  union  of  mental  and  physical  energy  which  is  in- 
dispen»aI)Io  to  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  his  work. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1870,  the  first  senior  class  graduated,  all  of  whom  are  now 
occupying  important  positions  as  principals  of  schools,  and  are  discharging  their  duties 
acceptably.  Each  member  of  the  class  readily  found  employment  at  wages  varying 
from  $60  to  $100  per  month. 

The  location  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County,  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  with  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  road, 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  It  is  thus  easy  of  access,  and 
located  in  the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  Wisconsin. 

THE  SURROUNDINGS. 

Tiio  ground  on  which  the  normal  school  building  stands  is  found,  by  recent  surveys, 
to  be  the  highest  point  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  rolling  prairie,  oak-openings,  and  small  lakes  which  it  overlooks  renders  its 
position  one  of  great  beauty. 

« 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  edifice  is  new,  built  of  cream-colored  brick,  and  is  of  the  modem  style  of  archi- 
tecture.   It  is  108  feet  long  by  57  wide,  and  three  stories  hi^h  above  the  basement. 

The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam,  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  no  necessary 
la1)or  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  lor  which  it  has  been 
designed. 

The  grounds  embrace  an  area  of  10  acres,  which  have  been  handsomely  grade<l  and 
omanii'ntcd  with  walks,  lawns,  evergreens,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  the  whole  aesigne<l  to 
illustrate  to  the  student  the  necessary  surroundings  of  the  school-house;  to  cmtivato 
the  aesthetic  as  well  as  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  awaken  in  the  students  a  love  of 
nature  which  shall  find  practical  expression  whenever  they  may  be  called  to  labor. 

SIX  STUDENTS  FROM  EACH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT. 

Each  assembly  district  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  six  representatives  in  the  normal 
schools,  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county,  or  by  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  the  city,  in  which  such  candidate  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  six- 
teen years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily  health,  and  of  good  moral  character. 
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TUITION  FREE. 


All  normal  pupils  receive  their  tnition  free.  A  teacher  of  light  gymnastics  is  con- 
nected with  tne  school.  A  sufficient  apparatus  for  the  pupils  now  in  attendance  has 
been  secured,  and  the  classes  brought  into  successful  traiuing.  We  believe  that  such 
exercise,  wisely  managed,  gives  vigor  to  the  body  and  activity  to  the  brain,  and  that 
it  is  thus  time  and  strength  saved  to  the  pupil. 


EXPENSES. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  Whitewater  at  from  $3  to  $3  50  per  week.  Facilities 
oDbrded  for  club-board  or  self-bourd  to  such  as  desire  it.  Those  adopting  this  method 
of  board  may  bring  their  expenses  within  $2  per  week,  though  a  dift'ereut  plan  is, 
perhaps,  more  favorable  for  study. 

0SHK06H  NOBMAL  SCnOOL. 

[From  the  Wiecousin  Journal  of  Edncation  of  November,  1871.J 

"  The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  building  took  ]>laoe  in  the  large  assembly- 
room,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing.  President  Starr  delivered  the  opening  address, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  labors  of  the  board  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  this 
building,  and  acknowledged  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Oshkosh,  and 
the  munificent  gift  of  $25,000  and  the  eligible  site  given  by  them.  After  receiving  the 
keys  of  the  building.  President  Albee  responded,  first  reviewing  the  history  of  normal 
schools  in  the  State,  and  enlarging  upon  the  necessity  for  normal  schools.  General 
Fallows,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  addressed  the  audience  in  a  happy 
and  interesting  etfort-,  and  other  speakers  followed.  President  Arey  gave  details  of 
wages  paid  professional  teachers  at  home  and  abroad.  *  They  arc  all  wanted,'  he  re- 
market! ;  *•  even  if  teachers  get  married  the  educational  interest  does  not  stop.'  Pro- 
fessor Whitford,  of  Milton  College,  gave  a  history  of  normal  schools.  The  Oshkosh 
Normal  School  must,  in  his  opinion,  give  special  attention  to  the  wants  of  mixed 
country  schools. 

*^  The  school  opened  with  50  pupils,  and  in  two  weeks'  time  the  number  had  increased 
to  160." 

STATE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  state  University  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  faculty 
are  able  and  energetic  teachers.  During  the  past  two  years  the  number  of  students  in 
the  regular  classes  has  increased  from  81  t-o  i;{2,  while  in  the  preparatory  department 
the  number  has  receded  from  193  to  102.  The  regents  and  faculty  look  upon  this  as  an 
encouraging  fact. 

While  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution  in  the  aggregate  attendance,  there  has  been 
a  material  increase  in  the  average  attendance,  as  shown  by  an  increase  in  fees  of  more 
than  $1,500  over  last  year. 

The  growing  demand  for  collegiate  education  has  been  still  in  the  direction  of  scientifio 
studies. 

The  inability  of  the  university  to  furnish  rooms  is  still  a  drawback,  for  the  price  of 
board  and  rooms  in  the  city  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  excellent  students.' 

A  buihiing  for  drill  and  gymnastic  exercises  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $4,000.  It  is  a  idain,  substantial  structure,  admirably  adapted  for  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  main  building  is  100  feet  by  50  feet.  To  this  is  attached 
a  wing,  34  feet  by  20  feet,  containing  an  armory  and  office  for  the  professor  of  military 
tactics. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  law  department  is  reported  in  most  excellent  condition.  The  board  of  visitors 
speak  in  the  highest  terms,  in  their  report,  of  the  closing  examinations  of  the  year. 
It  is  thought  no  better  facilities  for  the  study  of  law  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
West  than  are  afforded  by  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  has 
entered  upon  its  present  and  third  year,  under  circumstances  of  great  prosperity  and 
promise,  with  a  class  of  fourteen  students,  which  soon  increased  to  the  present  number 
of  eighteen,  with  au  expectation  of  a  still  larger  number  for  the  second  term. 

The  department  of  military  science  and  engineering,  at  the  lost  meeting  of  the  board 
of  regents,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  professorships,  and  though  from 
inabilitv  to  obtain  as  yet  a  i^ermanent  head  to  the  department  among  officers  of  the 
army,  the  board  has  lost  no  confidence  in  its  practicability  and  usefulness  as  a  depoit- 
ment. 

NEW  BUILDING  FOR  FEMALE    STUDENTS. 


The  last 
the  ladies 


legislature  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  use  of 
of  the  university,  which  ^ince  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  rei^y  for  use.    It 
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is  to  be  plain  and  neat  in  external  appearance,  and  substantially  built,  with  all  the 
modem  improvements  and  convenieuoes. 

STUDIES  AND  RECITATION'S  TO  BE  ENTIRELY  SEPARATE. 

The  intention  of  the  regents  is  to  provide  the  same  facilities  to  ladies  for  college 
education  eigoycd  by  gentlemen,  the  recitations  and  studies  of  the  two  sexes  being 
kept  entirely  separate.  A  course  of  study  is  prescribed,  from  which  course  students 
are  allowed  to  select  any  three  studies  of  the  term  which  they  are  qualifie<l  to  pursue. 
In  addition  to  the  prescribed  course  in  this  college,  ^oung  ladies  are  instructed  iu  any 
study  taught  in  the  college  of  letters  or  arts  for  which  they  ai*e  prepared. 

WOMEN  MAY  ATTEND  ALL  THE  LECTURES. 

They  may  also  attend  all  university  lectures.  Instruction  in  this  department  is  given 
by  the  president  and  professors  of  the  uuiversity,  as  their  services  are  required.  Ladies 
receive  the  same  degrees  as  gentlemen  for  the  same  or  equivalent  courses  of  study. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  CO-EDUCATION. 

In  respect  to  the  present  plan  of  separate  education,  the  State  superintendent  re- 
marks: ''  I  cannot  help  believing  that  more  thorough  instruction  would  be  given  the 
hulies,  and  expense  of  carrying  on  the  institution  be  greatly  lessened,  if  both  sexes  were 
generally  to  recite  together.  The  co-education  oi  the  sexes  in  the  collegiate  department 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment.  Its  feasibility  and  success  have  been  triumph- 
antly demonstrated.  In  ^iviug  utterance  to  these  views  I  am  but  expressing  the  con- 
viction of  the  great  majority  of  the  friends  of  education  in  this  State  and  of  the  warm- 
est friends  of  the  university.  I  know  that  no  feeling  of  om>osition  would  be  nianitested 
by  the  present  faculty  if  the  plau  were  to  be  fully  adopted  in  the  Wisconsin  University.'' 

REMARKS  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  ON  CO-EDUCATION. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  university  to  the  regents,  in  respect  to  this 
subject,  remarks :  '*  We  saw  less  of  the  female  deiiartment  of  the  university  than  of  the 
male,  and  consequently  cannot  speak  concerning  it  with  so  much  deiiniteness.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  however,  that  for  the  securing  of  the  best  advantages  of  liberal  eduoa- 
tiou,  the  atlminisiration  of  this  dual  organization  of  the  university  needs  revising  in 
some  respects ;  but  as  it  requires  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  indicate  the  best  courses  wo 
confidently  leave  the  matter  to  your  superior  wisdom,  with  only  this  passing  reference." 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS. 

A  department  of  civil  engineering  was  established  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
l>oard  of  regents,  its  o1)Ject  being  to  qualify  students,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  the  tield,  to  fill  the  higher  positions  in  the  professions.  A  chair  of  geology,  min- 
ing, and  nictallnr^y  was  also  created  at  the  regentV  last  meeting. 

Although  but  little  has  been  accomplished  yet  in  the  agricultural  department,  im- 
provemeut^  have  been  made  on  the  university  farm  which  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  university.  One  and  three-fourtlis  miles  of  avenues  have  been  constructed, 
three-ionrths  of  a  mile  extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  department  of  analytical  chemistrT^  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  capacity  of  the  laboratory  has  been  increased  one-half  since  last  year,  yet  the 
iinmber  of  applications  for  ailmission  is  now  greater  than  can  be  accommodated. 

Many  stuueuts  preparing  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  others  intending  to  bo 
druggists,  come  here  with  special  reference  to  the  facilities  afforded  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY. 

The  estimated  cash  value  of  laud,  235  acres,  owned  by  the  institution,  is  $45,000,  and 
t)ie  estimated  value  of  buildings  (1:^,500.  The  amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  ex- 
cept real  estate,  is  ^02,866  14.  Amount  of  income  for  the  year  is  $48,436  53,  of  which 
$7,133  were  received  for  tuition. 
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'    List  of  school  officers  of  TRsconsin, 
Hon.  S.  Fallows,  Superintendent  of  Puhlio  Instruction,  Madison. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Adams 

Aflhland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Boffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane,  ( Ist  district) 

Dane,  (:i^d  district) 

Dodge,  (east  district) 

Dodge,  (west  district) 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lao 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson : 

JFefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee,  (1st  district) — 

Milwaukee,  (2d  district) 

Monroe 

Ooonto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock,  (1st  district) 

Rock,  (2d  district) 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Shawanaw 

Sheboygan  

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Wauke^ia 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 


Thomas  R.  Freeman... 

John  W.Bell 

Oliver  Demars 

Andrew  Tate 

Oscar  Gray 

Robert  Lees 

W.H.Peck 

A.  W.  Hammond 

John  A.  McDonald 

o.  S.  Smith ............ 

John  J.  Lloyd 

M.  E.  Mumford 

W.H.  Chandler 

S.  C.  Coolidge 

John  A.  Barney 

L.  M.  Benton.. 

Rufus  M.  Wright 

Irvin  W.  Gates 

Carroll  Lucas 

W.  H.  Lockwood 

D.  B.  Lyon 

W.  H.  riolford.u 

Daniel  H.  Morgan 

A.  A.  Spencer 

Samuel  Parks 

John  K.  Hoffmann 

Amos  Squire 

M.  F.  Carney 

T.  V.  Maguire 

John  M.&ad ... 

George  Paton 

William  Ahem 

Michael  Kirwan 

Thomas  Greene 

Abraham  Boynton 

James  F.  Devine 

James  L.  Foley 

A.  E.  Howard 

Harding  W.  Gilkey 

D.  J.  Brothers 

John  T.  Whitford 

D.F.Reid 

Charles  Smith 

Charles  E.  Mears 

J.  H.  Felch 

Lyman  Earle 

George  W.  Putnam 

J.  W.  Harris 

CM.  Treat 

E.S.  Reed 

Charles  F.  Viebahn 

Z.  C.  Colbom 

William  E.Cady 

Amos  Whiting 

O.  B.  Wyman 

M.  Montague 

Fred.  Regenftiss 

William  S.  Green 

C.W.Packard 

Theodore  S.  Chipman . . 

H.  A.  Hobart 

J.  Q.  Emery 


Post-office. 


Olin. 

La  Pointe. 

Barron. 

Bayfield. 

Fort  Howard. 

Gilmantown. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Loyal. 

Cambria. 

Wauzeka. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Middleton. 

Mayville. 

Lowell. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menominee. 

Eau  Claire. 

Ripon. 

Bloomiugton. 

Monroe. 

Berlin. 

Avoca. 

Black  River  Falls. 

Waterloo. 

New  Lisbon. 

Paris. 

Kewaunee. 

Hamilton. 

ShuUsburg. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Westfield. 

Milwaukee. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Kaukauna. 

Grafton. 

Pepin. 

Prescott. 

Osceola  Mills. 

Amherst. 

Honey  Creek. 

Ash  Kidge. 

Evansville. 

Clinton. 

River  Falls,  Pierce  County. 

Sauk  City. 

Shawanaw. 

Sheboygan  Falls. 

Trempealeau. 

Hillsborough. 

Allen's  Grove. 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha. 

New  London. 

Berlin,  Green  Lake  County. 

Winneconnee. 

Grand  Rapids. 
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ARIZONA. 

A  letter  from  the  fj^ovcmor  of  the  Territory,  Hon.  A.  P.  R.  Safford,  who  is  also  fx-offich 
Buperintendeut  of  public  instniction,  dated  November  3, 1871,  gives  tho  followiiii; : 

**  According  to  the  last  census,  thero  woro  in  this  Territory  1,923  children  nnm'r  the 
age  of  twenty-one  and  over  the  age  of  six  years.  The  last  legislature  imssod  a  »ch<M»l 
law^  setting  aside  for  school  purposes  10  cents  on  each  (100  of  tho  taxable  proiH>rty  of 
the  Territory,  and  gave  authority  to  the  several  boards  of  snper\'isorB  of  the  counties 
and  the  1)oanls  of  trustees  of  the  school  districts  to  levy  additional  taxes,  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  free  school  in  each  of  tho  school  districta  of  tho  Territory.  The  govenior 
was  made  cx-offlcio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  tho  Judges  or  prolvate 
were  made  county  superintendents.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  place  a  fVee- 
school  system  in  operation  witli  as  little  esnenso  as  possible.  It  is  now  confidently 
expected  that  by  January  1,  lb72,  a  free  scnool  will  be  established  in  every  school 
district  of  the  Territory." 

The  governor  expresses  the  opinion  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act  to  enable  the 
several  Territories  to  dispose  of  a  i)ortion  of  tho  school  lands  that  are  donated  to  them 
as  States  upon  admittance  into  the  Union,  smce  it  is  while  in  their  territorial  condition  ' 
that  such  aid  is  most  needed ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  free  schools  in  cases  where  poverty  prevails.  If  the  desired  result  is 
prevent^^d  by  apathy  or  prejudice,  the  Government  owes  to  the  children,  and  as  a  means 
of  insuring  its  own  perpetuity,  to  exercise  a  supervisory  xM)wer  to  tho  extent  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  object. 

This  Territoiy  was  obtained  from  Mexico,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tho  ohildrca 
were  Mexicans  by  birth.  ,  They  are  quick  and  eager  to  learn. 
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COI^ORADO. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  W.  C.  Lathrop,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  dated  Octolier 
21, 1871,  furnishes  the  folio wiu<^  : 

8UMMABY  OF  STATISTICS,  (ESTIMATED.) 

Population  of  Territory,  United  States  census  of  1870 20,6^ 

Number  of  persons  between  ages  of  Hve  and  twenty-one — males,  4,622 ;  females, 

3.971 8.593 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 5,345 

Average  attendance 4, 14G 

Number  of  schools 135 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools — males,  49 ;  females,  96 145 

Average  salary  of  male  tcachei-s  per  mouth $86 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  mouth $37 

Amount  received  from  taxation. $95,452 

•Total  receipts  for  public-school  imrposes $98,105 

Total  current  expenses — teachers'  wages,  $45,250;  fuel,  &c.,  $9,341 $54,591 

Expended  for  incidentals $3,283 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes $98,105 

As  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  had  not  been  received  by  the  supcriutendont 
at  date  of  his  letter,  the  items  furnished  by  him  were  estimated.  The  school  law  re- 
cjuires  reports  of  county  superintendents  to  be  sent  to  the  State  superintendent's  office 
on  the  1st  of  November  of  each  year.    A  list  of  school  officers  was  inclosed. 

List  of  school  officers  of  Colorado  Territory. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Lathrop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiony  Denver, 

COUNTY  SUPERIXTKNDENTS. 


County. 

Name. 

Post-office, 

Arapahoe - 

Frank  Church 

Denver. 

Bent 

R.  M,  Moore 

Las  Auimas  City. 
Boulder  City. 
Georgetown. 
Conejos. 

Boulder 

A.  R.  Brown 

Clear  Creek 

William  M.Clark 

Concios  ...... ......  ............ 

S.  Sandoval 

Costilla 

Douirlas 

W.P.Miller 

Glen  Grove. 

El  Paso 

William  M.  Strickler 

Colorado  City. 
CaQon  City. 
Central  City. 
Kit  Carson. 

Fremont 

W.R.  Fowler 

Gili>iu 

H.  M.  Hale 

Greenwood ^ 

Jacob  Gross,  ir 

Huerfano. 

Benlamin  Dass .-•-. 

St.  Marv's. 

Jefferson 

M.C.Kirbv - 

GoUleu  City. 
Granite. 

Lake 

James  E.  Cobb 

Larimer 

James  M,  Smith 

Big  Thompson. 
Trinidad. 

Las  Auimas 

Frederidue  Beuitez 

Park 

E. M.  Innes . . 

Hamilton. 

Pueblo 

Philin  Joeller .................. 

Pueblo. 

Sacfuacho. ...... ...... .... ...... 

Henrv  Henson 

Saguache. 
Delaware  City. 
Greeley. 

Summit  .........*. 

Georcre  W.  Munford 

Weld 

O.R.Bassett 

J 

DAKOTA. 
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DAKOTA. 

[From  tho  iieventh  annual  report  of  tho  superintendent  of  public  InBtruciion  for  the  year  lf=t70-*71.— 

James  S.  f*oster,  superintendent.] 

Tliero  lias  been  a  rapid  inflax  of  immigration  into  the  Territory  during  tbn  year. 
More  school  districts  have  been  organized ;  more  comfortable  school-honses  erected ;  a 
better  class  of  toachers  employed,  and  the  schools  have  been  more  generally  patronized 
than  during  any  previous  year  in  tho  historj^f  the  Territory.  Sectarianism'^  and  i>o]  itics 
are  alike  ignore<I  in  the  schools.  The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $25  to  $100  per 
month.  Go<k1  teachers  can  command  (j^ootl  wages.  One  embarrassment  from  which 
the  scliools  suffer  is  tho  great  variety  ot  schoolobooks  in  use.  Formerly  the  school  law 
contained  a  provision  &rtho  uniformity  of  text-books,  but  since  the  legislature 
repealed  that  section,  scliool-books  have  multiplied  in  variety,  until,  in  the  language 
of'^one  of  the  county  superintendents,  '^  every  known  kind  is  used." 

The  report  gives  statistics  for  only  four  counties.  The  failure  of  many  county  super- 
intendents to  report  renders  it  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  Territory  of  school  age,  or  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
scho<d  purposes. 

The  Unite<l  States  census  for  1870  furnishes  the  following  statistics : 

Population  of  Territory,  United  States  census  of  1870 14, 181 

Total  number  of  children  attending  school ^ 1,144 

Number  of  native  children  attending  school 1, 008 

Number  of  foreign  children  attending  school 136 

Number  over  ten  years  of  age  who  canot  read — native,  758 ;  foreign,  805 1, 563 

Number  over  twenty-one  who  cannot  write — white,  709 ;  colored,  18 727 

Number  from  ten  to  twenty-one  who  cannot  wsite — white,  205 ;  colored,  13  . . .  218 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  OF  DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Turner,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  ;  James  S.  Foster,  Deputy  Super' 

intendent  Public  Instructionf  Yankton. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. 

Name. 

Post-office  address. 

Honhoiiiroc ^.... 

Blv  E.Wood 

Sprin^jfield,  Dak. 
Vermillion,  Dak. 

Clay 

S.A.  Ufford 

B.  S.  Gillespie 

Ijiiu'olii         ............... 

Canton,  Dak. 

MiiiiR'liiiha 

John  Bippos 

Sioux  Falls,  Dak. 

IIiiioD 

J.  W.  McNeil 

Elk  Point,  Dak. 

Yiiuktou  . . 

Rev.  Joseph  Ward 

Yankton,  Dak. 
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IDAHO. 

[From  tbo  Mcond  biennial  roport  of  the  snpcrintendent  of  pablio  ochools  iat  the  yean  18G9  and  1870 ; 

Hon.  Daiucl  Cram,  aoperintondent] 

PARTIAL  8UMMABY  OF  STATISTICS. 

1869.  1870. 

Popnlation  of  th6  Territory  oensas  of  1870 14,999 

Number  of  yonths  in  the  Territory  of  school  ago,  (five  to  twenty- 
one) 724  888 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 377  427 

Number  of  school-houses 12  13 

Number  of  schools ^ 14  19 

Average  time  schools  wore  kept,  (about) 2  months. 

Number  of  school  districts 24  SS9 

Number  of  counties  in  the  State 9  9 

Number  of  counties  which  failed  to  report 4  4 

Amount  expended  for  teachers' salaries $7,331  10  $7,912  35 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes $14, 119  63  $9, 559  52 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $18,023  98  $12,913  71 

Some  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  improvement  of 
school-houses  and  in  the  general  interest  manifested  in  education.  The  funds  avail- 
able for  school  purposes  are  inadcc]^nateto  carry  on  the  work.  There  is  not  sufficient  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  iurnishing  blanks  for  the  use  of  county  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  so  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Territory  is  powerless  to  perform 
duties  imposed  on  him  by  law  for  want  of  funds.  The  school  law,  it  is  remarked,  is 
not  i>erfect,  and  should  be  amended,  but  the  superintendent  suggests  that  *'  the  suc- 
cess of  the  schools  depends  more  upon  the  active  interest  of  the  people  in  the  cause 
than  upon  the  letter  of  the  law."  Tne  governor,  in  his  mcssase  to  the  sixth  session  of 
the  territorial  legislature,  which  met  December  5, 1870,  remarks :  **  The  present  school 
law  is  an  outrage  upon  an  enlightened  people.  In  many  of  the  counties  and  school 
districts  where  school-houses  are  built,  no  school  has  been  held  during  the  present 
year;  those  structures  stand  empty  and  in  silent  mockery,  it  might  be  said  monuments 
of  inadequate  legislation." 

From  the  council  journal  of  the  legislative  session,  it  appears  that  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  common-school  system  and  to  provido  for  the  maintenance  and 
sujierviBion  of  public  schools,"  was  passed,  which  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  tho 
governor,  but  afterward  passed  ana  became  a  law  nowithstanding  his  oljections.  A 
copy  of  the  law  has  not  been  received  at  this  office. 
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NEW*  HEXICO. 

Population  of  the  Territory,  91,874. 

There  is  do  improvement  to  record,  since  the  report  of  last  year,  respecting  ednca- 
tional  matters  in  this  Territory.  No  pnblic  schools  yet  exist.  A  very  small  per  cent. 
of  the  people  can  read  and  write,  and  an  even  lees  per  cent,  are  acquainted  with  the 
English  languase.  Letters  have  been  received  from  Henry  Hilgert,  esq.^  a  citizen  of 
New  Mexico,  who,  to  illustrate  the  extreme  destitution  of  the  people  m  respect  to 
education,  incloses  a  translation  made  by  himself  of  a  speech  of  Rev.  John  Aug. 
Tnichard,  parish  priest  of  Santa  F^,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  examination  of  San 
Michael  College  at  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  August  31, 1871.  The  reverend  father  has 
labored  most  zealously  during  the  last  fifteen  years  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
Territory,  and  yet,  as  he  himself  expresses  it^  **  with  the  exception  of  Santa  V6  and  a  few 
of  the  larger  towns,  where  convents  and  colleges  have  been  established  by  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  has  been  accomplishecl.'' 

**  In  cases  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  schools  the  schoolmasters  are 
extremely  ignorant  men,  and  of  a  notorious  incapacity  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
There  are  no  school-houses  existing,  and  there  is  no  money  to  rent  them ;  and  conse- 
quently if  a  school  is  started  a  house  must  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  But  what  a 
house !  If  there  is  an  abandoned  house  in  the  town,  a  house  half  fallen  down,  and  in 
every  respect  badly  in  condition,  that  house  is  made  the  school-house,  without  furni- 
ture or  any  conveniences.  The  teacher  brings  his  own  chair  and  table ;  the  pupils 
bring  soap  and  candle  boxes  to  sit  on.  There  are  no  books  in  the  school,  and  seldom 
can  the  pupils  afibrd  to  buy  them.^  This  condition  of  affairs  is  ascribed  to  **  the  pov- 
erty of  one  class  of  people,  and  to  the  indifference  of  the  other;  the  first  cannotf  and 
the  second  uill  not  sup[>ort  scfhools.  The  lauds  given  by  the  Unite<l  States  for  school 
puri)08es  are  either  unsurveyed,  or  else  they  are  worthless,  being  uncultivatable.^ 

The  reverend  gentleman  sees  no  remedy  or  hope  for  the  Temtory  but  in  the  United 
States  Government,  and  he  urges  all  influential  men  in  the  Territory,  the  Delegate  in 
Congress,  and  members  of  the  legislature,  to  make  a  general  appeal  to  Congress ;  and, 
he  continues,  *^  when  once  the  gi*eat  neeil  of  the  people  shall  be  understood,  then  the 
Goverumeut  at  Washington,  so  noble  and  magnanimous  in  all  that  refers  to  ideas  of 
progress,  will  open  to  New  Mexico  the  hand  of  its  liberality." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hilgert  as  to  what  the  Government  shonld  do  in  view  of  the  edu- 
cational destitution  in  New  Mexico  is,  first,  to  build  school-houses  in  every  precinct; 
supply  them  with  teachers  and  furniture  and  books  for  poor  children,  and  establish 
a  superiutendcncy  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  views  of  the  Government  are 
carried  out.  Some  provision  will  have  to  be  made  to  prevent  children  beinjo^  kept  from 
the  schools  by  persons  who  are  opposed  to  them ;  and  the  schools  thus  established  would 
have  to  bo  under  the  protection  of  Government  for  at  least  five  years.  He  gives  as  a 
reason  why  the  Government  shonld,  injustice,  do  more  for  New  Mexico  than  for  other 
Territories :  *'This  Territory  was  loyal  during  the  rebellion,  and  in  recompense  for  her 
loyalty  she  was  deprived,  by  an  act  of  Congress  abolishing  peonage,  of  over  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  which  no  compensation  was  allowed,  and  the  x>coplo  were  very 
luuch  impoverished  thereby."  He  urges  that  the  best  possible  recompense  the  Govern- 
ment could  bestow  would  bo  the  provision  of  education  for  the  children,  in  which,  also, 
the  children  of  the  former  peons  and  liiasters  would  equally  share.  It  is  also  urged 
that  this  class  of  persons,  who  were  formerly  peons,  (or  persons  having  voluntarily 
bound  themselves  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  in  payment  of  debt,)  are  in  quite  as 
great  need  of  assistauce  in  regard  to  education  as  are  the  former  slaves  of  the  South. 

Another  reason  given  why  the  Government  should  attend  to  the  education  of  tho 
people  of  New  Mexico  especially  is,  that  New  Mexico  much  exceeds  every  other  part  of 
the  United  States  in  its  natnral  resources,  as,  for  instance,  its  precious  minerals,  fine 
climate,  stock-raising  and  grape-growing  facilities;  and  that,  when  its  Indian  and  land 
difliculties  are  settled,  it  will  bo  acknowledged  Hhe  gem  in  the  crown  of  the  American 
continent,'  and  therefore  special  effort  should  bo  made  t-o  render  educational  advan- 
tages such  that  desirable  families  will  emigrate  thither  and  prevent  the  better  class  of 
families  from  leaving  tho  Territory,  as  they  now  do,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
school  facilities  to  their  children." 

SANTA  Ffi. 

Population  of  the  city.  United  States  census  of  1870, 4,7G5. 

Ad  vcrtisiMncnts  of  tho  following  schools  appear  in  the  Santa  F^  papers,  and  comprise 
.ill  the  schools  in  Santa  F^,  as  far  as  known : 

The  Santa  F6  University. — Arrangements  have  been  made  to  open  the  primary  and 
music  departments  of  this  institution ;  other  departments  to  **  bo  opened  in  due  time." 
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Tho  object  is  stated  to  be  ''to  establish  an  institation  of  leamiug  of  the  highest 
order." 

St,  M\chaeV%  College. — Established  in  1850  by  the  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Laamy,  for  tho 
edncation  of  boys.  Yoaths  of  any  denomination  received.  Those  who  are  not  Catholic 
are  not  required  to  attend  worship  with  Catholics.  The  coarse  of  study  is  thorough  in 
English,  mathematics^  and  all  that  pertains  to  a  commercial  course.  Tho  civics 
taught  on  application. 

Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Light — ^Established  in  1853,  for  tho  education  of  girls.  Is 
under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto.  Vocal  music  is  taught ;  also,  tho 
piano,  harpi  and  guitar,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  languages. 

Select  schooU, — One  is  under  tho  direction  of  Rev.  John  Corwell,  for  boys  and  girls ; 
another,  for  boys  alone,  under  the  oare  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
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UTAH. 

A  loiter  from  Hon.  Robert  L.  Campbell,  saperintendeDt  of  the  Territory,  dated  Octo- 
ber 28, 1871,  gives  the  following : 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  (AFFBOXIMATE.) 

Population,  United  States  censos  of  1870 86,786 

Number  of  school  districts 201 

Number  of  school  districts  reported 188 

Namber  of  schools 277 

Number  of  male  teachers 190 

Number  of  female  teachers 185 

Number  of  boys  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age 12,761 

Number  of  girls  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age 12,572 

Total 25,333 

Number  of  males  enrolled ^ 7,951 

Number  of  females  enrolled 7,973 

Total 15,924 

Percentage  of  names  enrolled 02{ 

Average  daily  attendance 11,389 

Percentage  of  school  i>opulation  actually  attending  school 45 

Average  number  of  mouths  schools  have  been  taught  daring  the  year 7 

Schools  are  generally  supported  by  tuition  fees,  which  range  from  $3  to  $8  per  quar- 
ter. The  present  school  system  has  oeen  improvised  by  the  territorial  legislature  and 
6U8taiu(Hl  by  the  people,  without  a  dollar  or  an  acre  of  land  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  assembly  of  Utah  has  made  appropriations  to  assist  the  University  of 
Dcscret,  more  particularly  to  enable  that  institution  to  foster  a  normal  department, 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  a  corps  of  teachers  that  would  do  honor  to  the  profes- 
sion. The  chancellor  and  regents  of  l)escret  University  exercise  a  general  sui>ervisiou 
over  the  educational  iut<irests  of  the  Territory. 

The  Rupcrintendcnt  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Nevada  line  having  been  de- 
teruiined  upon,  some  of  the  settlements  formerly  reported  in  the  Territory  were  found 
outside  of  it ;  it  was  uot  then  known  definitely  how  many. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DESERET. 

[From  the  catalogue  of  tho  unlTeniitj,  forwarded  by  Snperintcndent  Campbell.] 

This  institution  includes  a  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  course.  It  was  opened  in 
1850,  but  wiis  soon  after  discontinued  until  1867,  when  it  was  reorganized  as  a  commer- 
cial institution ;  and  in  1869  it  was  more  fully  organized  as  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
institutiou.  It  is  open  to  i>ersons  of  both  sexes,  and  indigent  persons  are  admitted  free 
of  charge. 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

Tho  regular  studies  of  this  course  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  scientific ; 
but  in  addition  is  also  given  a  series  of  lectures  on  whatever  relates  properly  to  the 
profiKKion  of  teaching.  Students  who  take  this  course  are  sup]|>osed  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  tho  elementary  branches  of  education,  and  to  pursue,  m  connection  with  the 
lectures,  tho  studios  either  of  tho  classical  or  scientific  course.  The  subject-matter  of 
the  IccturcH  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  teacher  and  his  profession. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers,  and  method  of  training  them. 

3.  Tho  character  of  the  difierent  branches  of  study,  and  methods  of  teaching  them. 

4.  Tho  organization  and  management  of  public  schools, 

5.  School  architecture,  school  furniture,  and  school  apparatus.  In  connection  with 
tho  loctiires  of  the  course  will  also  be  given  class  exercises  and  drills  on  tho  subjects 
illustrated. 

Tho  model  school  in  connection  with  the  normal  departmentof  the  university  has  the 
nature  of  a  ])reparatory  department,  and  is  adjunct  to  the  university.  It  also  afibrds 
the  means  of  exhibiting  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  and  classification. 
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illnstrating  practically  thA  principles  taught  thereiu,  and  giving  opportunity  to  nor- 
mal students  for  observation. 

Robert  L.  Campbeix,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Salt  Lake  City. 

COUNTY  8UP£RINT£N*DENT8. 


Counties. 


Beaver..'. 

Box  Elder 

Cache 

Davis 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan j. 

Piute* 

Rich 

Salt  Lake 

San  Pete 

Sevier*  

Summit 

Tooele 

Utah 

iWasatch 

Washington 

Weber 


Superintendents. 


A.  M.  Famsworth... 

James  By  water 

Samuel  Boskelly 

Anson  Call 

William  C.  McGregor 

Thomas  Ord 

Seth  Johnston , 

F.  M.  Lyman 

J.  R.  Porter 


James  H.  Hart.. 
R.  L.  Campbell. . 
William  L.  Ried 


John  Boyden 

A.  Galloway 

W.N.  Dusen  berry. 
Thomas  H.Giles.. 
George  A.  Burgon . 
W.W.  Burton.... 


Residence. 


Beaver. 

Brigham  City. 

Smithfield. 

Bountiful. 

Parowan. 

Nephi. 

Toquerville. 

Fillmore. 

Porterville. 

Bloomington. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Manti  City. 

Coalville. 
Tooele. 
Provo  City.    • 
Heber  City. 
St.  Geornp. 
Ogden  City. 


*AlMUidoQed  in  conieqaonoe  of  Indian  boitilitief. 
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DISTRICT   OF    COIirJHBIA. 

The  pnblio  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  still  nnder  the  control  of  four 
boards  of  trustees— one  for  the  white  schools  of  Washington,  one  for  the  white  schools 
of  Georgetown,  one  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  two  cities,  and  one  for  the  schools  of 
the  District  outside  those  cities, 

WASHINGTON. 

Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  white  schools,  in  his  report  for  tlie  school  year 
ending  Auipst  31,  l':^!,  observes  that  the  improvement  made  in  school  building  and 
furniture  smce  his  previous  annual  report  is  very  gratifving,  and  places  Washington 
high  among  the  cities  holding  a  front  rank  in  educational  facilities. 

BUMltfART  OF  STATISTICS. 

1P70.  1871. 

Entire  white  population  of  the  city 73, 731  No  census. 

School  population  between  6  and  17  years  of  age,  inclu- 
sive                17,403  No  census. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools .                 6, 1 18  8, 290 

Percentage  of  the  entire  poimlation  enrolled 1 1. 01  11. 24 

Percentage  of  the  school  population  enrolled 46. 64  47. 63 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled 5,888  6,529 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average  number  enrolled .                  92. 1  93. 7 

Number  of  regular  teachers 117  123 

Number  of  special  teachers 10  8 

Whole  number  of  teachers 127  131 

Average  number  of  pupils  for  each  regular  teacher. . .                     50  53 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' sahuies $93,268  11  $95,992  50 

Incidental  expenses $74,092  23  $60,000  00 

Total  ordinary  expenses $167,360  34  $155,992  50 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  improvements $73, 428  24  $40, 748  57 

Total  expenditures  for  white  schools $240, 788  58  $196, 741  07 

Average  salary  per  teacher $734  39  $732  76 

Cost  i)er  pupil  for  tuition,  based  upon  the  average  num- 

berenrolled $15  84  $14  70 

For  incidental  expenses $12  58  $9  18 

Total  cost  per  pupil $28  42  $23  88 

Valuation  of  city  property $60,726,623  00      $62,476,098  00 

Tax  (per  cent.)  for  schools .004  .005 

For  other  purposes .01  .013 

Total  tax .014  .018 

Percentage  of  total  tax  appropriated  for  schools 28. 57  38. 46 

Amount  actually  paid  out  during  the  year,  including 
payment  of  debts  previously  contracted — 

For  white  schools $240,788  58  $249,991  20 

For  colored  schools 58,556  52  123,544  15 

Total  payments 299,345  10  .373,535  35 


GRADES  AND  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Four  grades  of  schools  are  established  by  law,  so  arranged  that  the  whole  course 
extends  nine  years,  commencing  at  six  years  of  age  and  terminating  at  tifteen.  The 
last  year  would  belong  to  a  high  school,  as  those  schools  are  organized  in  other  cities. 
In  the  absence  of  this,  the  grammar  schools  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  in 
respect  to  the  branches  tauglit,  than  other  schools  of  the  name.  There  are  several 
hundre<l  pupils  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  branches  which  pertain  to  a  high-school 
course.    There  are  also  facilities  for  a  course  of  three  years  in  the  German  language. 

TEACHERS  AND  ENROLLMENT  OF  PUPILS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  corps  of  instructors  consisted  of  123  roi^lar  and  8 
special  teachers,  including  2  teachers  of  vocal  music,  and  2  of  German.  Of  the  teachers, 
9  are  males,  122  females. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  daring  the  year  past,  8,290,  is  a  gain  of  nearly 
11  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

25  C  £ 
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RECEIPTS  AKD  EXPEin>rrURES. 

Tbere  are  three  sources  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  schools — the  public  school 
fuud,  one-half  of  all  moneys  accruing  from  fines  for  violation  of  the  United  States 
laws  in  the  District,  and  tne  school  tax.  The  income  fh>m  the  first  has  boon  nothing; 
for  several  years :  receipts  from  the  second  during  the  past  year  were  less  than  $2,000 ; 
the  remainder  of  the  total  of  $245,995  80  was  derived  from  the  school  tax.  The  dis- 
bursements amounted  to  $373,535  35.  The  excess  was  drawn  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  city,  or  was  paid  by  certificates  of  indebtedness.  Cost  of  each  pupu  $23  88,  which 
is  less  than  that  of  last  year  by  $4  58.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  sdiools  during  the 
year  has  been  60  cents  on  each  $100.  The  superintendent  observes  that  "  there  seems  a 
necessity  for  aid  from  the  General  Grovernment,  and  the  situation  of  Washington,  as 
the  seat  of  Government,  seems  in  a  measure  to  warrant  this.'' 

RECOBIMENDATIOXS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Ist.  That  a  normal  or  training  school  be  established.  It  could  be  located  in  the 
Franklin  school-building,  where  there  is  sufiQcient  room. 

2d.  That  measures  be  taken  to  establish  a  high  school  at  an  early  day.  Judiciary 
square  would  be  the  most  central  and  suitable  place,  if  Congress  could  be  induced  to 
donate  the  west  half  of  the  square  for  this  purpose. 

3d.  That  the  school  fund  be  increased  to  $100,000  by  investing  the  interest  for  the 
next  five  years. 

4th.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  donate  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  Washing- 
ton the  property  known  as  the  Union  engine-house,  and  the  Anacbstia  engine-house, 
and  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  property  on  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  G  streets 
northwest,  and  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  other  property  more  suitable  for 
school  purposes.  These  engine-houses  have  been  occupied  by  schools,  and  one  of  them 
could  be  remodeled  and  used  as  a  school-house ;  the  other  could  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools.  The  building  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  G  streets  was  donated 
by  Congress  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  only  be  used  for  school  purposes.  It  is  no 
longer  suitable  for  such  purposes,  and  its  value,  otherwise  invested,  would  be  a  great 
•benefit  to  the  schools. 

5th.  That  the  board  unite  with  the  governor  and  Delegate  of  the  District  in  an  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a  grant  of  2,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools.  The  proceeds  of  1,000,000  acres  to  be  used  in  providing  buildings ;  the  remain- 
der to  form  a  permanent  f\ind.  The  due  supply  of  our  educational  wants  cannot  at 
present  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  superintendent  says :  ^^  Washington  can  no  longer  be  censured  for  indifference 
to  its  educational  interests.  Its  school  tax  is  heavier  than  that  reported  for  any  other 
city.  We  feel  that  wo  have  a  claim  for  aid  in  educating  those  thrown  upon  us  by  the 
issues  of  war,  and  the  children  of  Government  employiSs  (over  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled)  whose  parents  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of  our 
schools. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  SEATON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BLHLDINO. 

The  Seaton  public-school  building  is  situated  on  healthy  elevated  ground  on  I  street 
between  Second  and  Third  streets  northwest.  The  lot  is  90  by  150  feet,  iipon  which*  is 
erected  the  school  building,  68  by  94  feet,  having  a  basement  10  feet  in  height,  two  stories 
of  14  feet,  and  a  third  story,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  public  hall,  18  feet  in  height. 
It  is  designed  exclusively  for  male  scholars.  The  basement  is  appropriated  to  play- 
grounds, rooms  for  janitor,  and  other  necessary  rooms.  There  are  in  all  ten  school- 
rooms, heated  throughout  with  low-pressure  steam,  and  well  ventilated. 

The  name  given  to  this  school  was  selectod  by  the  board  of  school  trustees  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  the  late  Mayor  W.  W.  Seaton.  The  total  cost  for  the  lot,  building, 
and  furniture  was  $64,576  86.  The  exercises  connected  with  the  dedication  took  place 
September  30,  1871,  on  which  occasion  addresses  were  made  by  several  gentlemen, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

J.  O.  Wilson,  esq.,  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  white  children  in  Washington, 
said :  ^*  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  number  of  children  educated 
in  the  free  schools  was  400.  Tlio  number  of  children  who  did  not  attend  any  school 
was  4,000.  The  school  fund  yielded  annually  about  $3,000,  of  which  sum  $1*700  was 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,300.  When  the  ques- 
tion "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  surplus  t"  was  debated.  Mayor  Seaton  urged  the 
importance  of  extending  more  widely  the  means  of  education  to  the  indigent  cuildren 
of  the  city,  either  by  a[)plying  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  to  that  object  or 
by  introducing  the  New  £n^land  system  of  common  schools.  To-day  there  are  lOyOOO 
onildren  attending  our  public  schools.  The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  amount 
to  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  benefits  of  education  are  proffered  alike  to 
all  classes,  without  dlBtinction  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  pecuniary  condition." 
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Hon.  N.  P.  Cliipman  exprestsed  himself  thus :  ''  Upon  the  public-school  system  rests 
the  success  of  i>opular  government,  and  hence  the  lire  of  the  nation.  Governor  Cooke 
is  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  by  law  of  a  common-school  education.  This,  for  the 
9<tfeiy  of  the  8tate|  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State.  -We  both  agree  that  one  of  the  first 
measures  to  be  urged  upon  Congress  should  be  the  endowment  by  the  national  legis- 
lature of  onr  public  schools  with  a  liberal  land  or  school-scrip  grant." 

General  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  in  connection  with  the  same 
subject,  very  justly  remarked :  **  The  efforts  which  the  citizens  of  Washington  are 
making  in  the  cause  of  education  are  put  forth  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  under 
circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty.  They  pa^  a  larger  school  tax  than  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  One  reason  for  this  is  tlie  large  amount  of  real  estate  exempt  from 
taxation  as  the  property  of  the  General  Government.  The  value  of  the  Grovemment 
reservations,  and  the  buildings  thereon,  oannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  real  estate.  For  this  reason,  a  moral  obligation  rests  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  make  stated  annual  grants  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  certain  amounts  by  the  District  itself.  Another 
reason  for  the.  heavy  burden  which  the  school  system  imposes  upon  the  city  lies  in  the 
fact  that  so  large  an  exjienditure  is  necessary  for  school-buildings,  ground,  furniture, 
and  apparatus.  Other  cities  have  long  had  these.  The  close  of  the  war  found  Wash- 
inj^on  with  everything  yet  to  be  done.  Anything  had  been  ^ood  enough  for  the  free 
school  before  that.  Still  another  reason  whv  the  school  tax  is  so  heavy,  and  why  the 
General  Government  should  contribute  largely  toward  the  expenses,  is  that  more  than 
one-half  of  that  element  in  the  present  population  which  makes  the  largest  demand 
for  such  expenditures,  without  having  tne  ability  to  contribute  in  any  appreciable 
measure  to  the  public  funds,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  creation  of  the  policy 
of  the  General  Government.  In  1850  the  number  of  colored  persons  in  Washington 
was  about  ten  thousand.  Now,  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  are  here  as  the  result 
of  acts  of  the  General  Government,  which  should  certainly  help  to  provide  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  needs." 

General  Sherman  remarking  upon  the  superiority  of  the  building  to  that  which  he 
attended  when  a  boy,  continued:  ''  All  this  is  right,  and  if  it  were  twice  as  handsome 
I  would  say  amen. 

'^  I  am  sure  Congress  will,  in  the  end,  be  fair,  for  they  are  not  going  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  pay  the  national  debt,  and  this  is  a  part  of  it.  They  will  do  some- 
thing for  your  educational  interests  in  good  time." 

GEORGETOWN. 

The  public  schools  for  white  children  in  the  city  of  G^rcetown  are  under  a  board 
of  "guardians."  Hon.  John  O.  Wilson,  who  has  recently  oeen  appointed  superin- 
tendent b^r  the  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  furnishes  the  following  informa- 
tion for  this  office : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population,  (United  States  census,  1870) 11,384 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 2,088 

Average  number  attending  school 447 

Number  of  schools , 8 

Number  of  teachers,  (male  1,  female  9) 10 

Number  of  pupils 605 

Teachers' salaries |6,657  20 

Total  income $10,242  70 

Total  expenditures $8,330  76 

PRIVATE  8CHOOIJ8. 

There  are  23  private  schools  reported  in  Georgetown,  having  an  average  attendance 
of  G48  pupils. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 

or  that  portion  of  the  district  not  comprehended  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  are  under  the  control  of  a  lx>ard  of  trustees. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  in  1870-71  was  44.9. 
The  percentage  of  colored  pupils  enrolled  was  53.6.  Jlany  white  children  attend  private 
schools,  while  very  few  of  the  colored  children  do  so. 
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THE  WnOLE  DISTRICT. 

The  following  table,  kindly  furnished  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  Saperintendent  of  the 
Ninth  Census,  shows  the  school  attendance  and  illiteracy  for  the  whole  District  oi 
Columbia : 

Attended  school : 

Natives 19,552 

Foreigners 389 

Total 19,941 

White:  Males, 7,505;  females, 7,314 ^ * 14,819 

Colored:  Males,  2,499;  females,  2,623 .  5,122 

Total 19,941 

Cannot  read — 10  and  over • 22,845 

Cannot  write : 

Natives 26,501 

Foreigners • 2,218 

Total 28,719 

White :  10  to  15,  males,  366 ;  females,  293—15  to  21,  males,  150 ;  females, 

311—21  and  over,  males,  1,214 ;  females,  2,542 4, 876 

Colored :  10  to  15,  males,  972 ;  females,  1,160 — 15  to  21,  males,  1,117 ;  fe- 
males, 2,238— 21  and  over,  males,  7,599 ;  females,  10,757 23,843 

Total 28,719 


Mr.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  Washington  schools,  observes  that,  "  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  aggregate  illiteracy  shown  by  the  table  has  found  its  way  into  the  District 
in  consefiuence  of  the  late  war,  and  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  age«  under  which  it  is 
set  down,  that  the  responsibility  for  it  belongs  to  a  period  preceding  the  close  of  that 
war.  Much  of  it  will  remain,  undoubtedly,  until  the  generation  to  which  it  belongs 
has  passed  away." 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  colored  schools  are  under  the  board  <5f  trustees  for  the  colored  schools  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS,  WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

[From  tho  Animal  Bei>ort  of  Hon.  A.  B.  Newton,  rapeiintendent  of  colored  schools  of  Washington  and 

Georgetown,  for  1870-'71.] 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

In  October,  1870,  there  were  64  schools  for  colored  children  in  operation^ncluding  4 
sustained  by  the  New  England  Friends'  Mission,  of  which  57  were  located  in  Washington 
and  7  in  Georgetown.  A  school  of  advanced  grammar  grade  was  organized  during  the 
uionth  following,  preparatory  to  a  high-school  course,  also  others  of  primary  grade 
during  the  year,  making  68  schools  in  all,  the  average  attendance  being  3,075.  During 
the  year  the  number  of  schools  and  of  teachers  was  larger  than  the  former  year  by  an 
average  of  three,  thus  making  provision  for  at  least  150  more  pupils.  Vacant  seats  to 
the  number  of  about  400,  in  tie  average,  have  existed  during  the  year,  while  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  5,590,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  outside  the  schools. 

ABSENTEEISM  AND  IRREGULAB  ATTENDANCE. 

Although  a  slight  improvement  over  past  years  is  reported  in  regularity  ot  attend- 
ance, about  300  pupils  on  an  average  were  absent  ever>'  day  from  their  seats,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  tho  excuses  brought  for  absence  were  frivolons. 

SUSPENSIONS  AND  EXPULSIONS. 

The  number  of  children  suspended  for  forfeiture  of  seat  by  absence  and  those  for 
misconduct  are  reported  together :  of  this  number  132  were  not  restored.  It  has  been 
the  aim  to  render  Buepension  as  effective  a  means  of  discipline  as  possible ''  by  making 
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restoration  a  grave  and  difficult  matter."  In  all  cases  where  practicable  the  presence 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  with  the  child  at  the  superintendent's  office  has  been  required, 
and  an  effort  mi^e  to  impress  both  with  the  value  of  school  advantages,  &c.,  and  it  is 
tliought  that  an  unwillingness  to  nndergo  this  ordeal  has  prevented  mainr  suspended 
pupils  from  applying  for  restoration,  but  the  results  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
nave  been  £Bir  better  than  if  the  way  of  return  had  been  made  more  easy.  It  is  require<l 
that  corporal  punishment  shall  bo  avoided  in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  pre- 
served by  milder  measures,  and  all  cases  are  required  to  bo  reported  by  the  teacher 
promptly,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  school  authorities. 

THE  STATISTICS  OF  1871, 

furnished  by  Charles  King,  esq.,  trustee  of  colored  schools,  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  colored  children  of  school  age 9,323 

Number  of  colored  children  enrolled  in  school 4,9d6 

Average  number  attending 2,990 

Number  of  schools 69 

Number  of  teachers,  (all  females) ^ 71 

Expended  for  teachers*  salaries • $41,686  45 

COLLEGES,  LIBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  &C.,  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU. 

In  compliance  with  the  demands  upon  this  office  for  information  respecting  the  fol- 
lowiug  institutions  in  this  District,  these  additional  notes  are  included: 

THE  SBflTHSOyiAN  IXSTITUTIOX. 

This  institution  was  chartered  by  Cocgress  in  Angust,  1846,  and  the  comer-stone  ot 
the  present  building  was  laid  May  1, 1847.  Its  endower,  to  the  extent  of  ^15,000,  was 
James  Smithson,  a  man  of  high  soientific  attainments,  a  native  and  resident  of  England. 
The  object  of  the  testator  was,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  luiowl- 
edge  among  men.''  To  carry  out  the  design  of  Mr.  Smithson,  two  distinct  systems 
were  provisionally  adopted.  The  first  contemplated  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the 
income  in  the  **  diffusion  of  knowledge  "  by  the  formation  and  embellishment  of  an  ex- 
tensive park,  or  pleasure-ground,  in  which  rare  and  ornamental  trees  and  slirubs  of 
different  species  should  be  cultivated ;  in  the  erection  of  a  castellated  building,  which 
should  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  a  monument  to  the  founder ;  in  the  foimation 
of  a  gallery  of  art,  in  which  should  be  exhibited  choice  specimens  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  engra\ing ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  library,  consisting  of  works  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  aud,  finally,  in  the  support  of  a  national  museum,  containing  the  collection  of 
the  United  States  exploring  expedition  and  all  the  specimens  that  mi^ht  be  accumu- 
lated from  other  sources  for  the  illustration  of  all  branches  of  natural  history,  geology-, 
ethnology,  &c. 

The  other  system,  or  that  which  has  been  denominated  the  system  of  active  ope- 
rations, was  suggested  by  the  desire  to  strictly  realize  the  intentions  of  Smithson, 
both  as  regards  the  increase  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  this  it  was  proposed 
to  effect  by  instituting  experiments  or  researches  in  all  departments  of  science ;  by 
making  explorations  relative  to  geology,  natural  history,  ethnology,  and  meteorology, 
and  by  diffusing  an  account  of  the  results  of  all  these,  through  the  press,  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  further  includes  in  its  design  the  collection  and  labeling  of 
large  numbers  of  duplicate  specimens  to  illustrate  the  branches  above  mentioned,  not 
merely  to  be  deposited  in  a  national  museum,  but  also  to  be  distributed  to  colleges, 
academies,  and  other  establishments,  for  educational  purposes :  and,  lastly,  embraces  in 
its  plan  an  extended  arrangement  for  international  exchanges,  through  which  the  discov- 
eries of  science  and  the  products  of  literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  become  thecommon 
elemaitH  of  intellectual  progress,  **  This  system,"  savs  Professor  Henry,  "  which  is  imme- 
diately suggested  to  those  fmniliar  with  scientino  language,  by  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, is  a  living,  active  organization,  calculated  to  produce,  unceasingly,  results  of 
which  the  value  will  everywhere  be  known  and  be  properly  appreciated." 

This  system  has  proved,  in  its  operation^  to  be  eminently  practical  and  has  estab- 
lished for  the  institution  a  reputation  as  wide  as  civilization  itsel£  While  the  institu- 
tion has  distributed  its  publications  and  specimens  with  unprecedented  liberality,  it 
has  bet'U  fully  repaid  witn  articles  of  a  similar  character.  Tlirough  its  exchanges,  it 
collcM'tcd  a  libraiy  of  scientific  reference  superior  to  any  in  this  country  and  equal  to 
any  which  can  be  found  abroad. 

This  library,  in  186(5,  wjis  transferred  to  the  Congressional  Library.  The  valuable 
publications  of  the  institution,  containing  accounts  of  investigations  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science,  are  distributed  to  all  learned  societies  of  the  first  class,  to  all  foreign 
libraries  of  the  first  class,  to  permanently  endowed  colleges  in  actual  operation  in  this 
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countrjS  to  all  States  aDcl  Territories,  and  to  snoh  iDstitations  devoted  exclasively  to 
the  promotion  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  willing  to  reciprocate  by 
giving  copies  of  their  own  pnblications. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  valne  of  these  oontribntions  from  the  exchanges  of 
the  institution  when  it  is  mentioned  that  they  include  the  publications  of  more  than 
one  thousand  societies,  mostly  foreign,  besides  large  donations  from  foreign  govern- 
ments, libraries,  and  individuals,  and  that  these  pnblications  are  principally  of  a  very 
expensive  character,  illustrated  by  costly  engravings  and,  in  many  cases,  by  colored 
plates. 

AMERICAN  UNION  ACADEBfY  OF  UTBRATURB,  SCOBNCIE,  AND  AST. 

The  objects  of  this  academy,  which  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  1, 
1869,  aie  **  to  secure  co-operation  and  concert  of  action  in  the  advancement  and  diffusioh 
of  knowledge,  to  aid  inquiries  in  any  department  of  learning,  and  to  promote  the 
elevation  of  taste  in  this  community  and  throughout  the  country."  The  academy  is 
divided  into- the  following  departments: 

1.  Mathematics,  engineering,  and  mechanics. 

2.  Physics  and  chemistry. 

3.  Medical  science  and  hygiene. 

4.  Psychology,  ethics,  and  social  science. 

5.  Ethnology  and  natural  historjr. 

6.  ArchsBology,  fi^graphy,  and  civil  historic 

7.  Philology  and  literature. 

8.  Fine  arts,  architecture,  and  music. 

0.  Law  and  polity. 

10.  Finance,  statistics,  and  political  economy. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
three  members,  who  examine,  revise,  and,  if  approved,  report  for  publication,  all  papers 
in  their  several  departments  presented  to  the  academy :  only  those  persons  are  eligible 
for  membership  who  are  of  known  proficiency  in  some  branch  of  knowledge,  who  shall 
be  previously  nominated  by  the  appropriate  department,  and  elected  by  a  unanimous 
ballot,  and  who  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

*  The  regular  meetings  of  the  academy  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  each  month, 
flftid  special  meetings  at  such  times  as  the  council  may  determine.  At  these  meetings, 
pApers  ai^proved  for  reading  by  the  appropriate  committee  are  read,  discussions  held, 
and  quenes  answered.  Any  visitor  may  be  invited  to  speak,  or  any  special  topic  may 
be  introduced  for  consideration,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present.  John 
William  Draper,  M.  J>.  LL.D.,  is  president  of  the  academy,  and  lis  membership  is  large 
and  respectable. 

COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1814,  b^  several  Baptist 
ministers,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  was  originally  designed 
for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  present  site  of  the  college  was 
purchased  in  1819,  and  in  February,  I82I2  a  charter  was  obtained  fitim  Congress  with 
full  power  to  create  a  faculty  in  law,  divinity,  and  medicine,  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
the  ordinary  branches  of  collegiate  stud^.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Institu- 
tion in  Philadelphia  was  removed  to  Washington  to  form  the  theological  department 
of  the  college,  with  Professor  Chase  and  ei^t  students.  The  first  president  of  the 
college  was  tne  eminently  popular  preacher  and  theological  teacher,  Rev.  William 
Staughton.  The  regular  exercises  01  the  college  were  commenced  in  January,  1822, 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  faculty.  The  medical  department  of  the  coUege  was 
organized  in  the  same  year  and  the  law  department  in  1826.  The  president  of  the 
college  is  James  C.  Welling,  LL.D.,  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy 
and  history.  Ho  succeeded  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  during  the  pre- 
sent year. 

The  college  consists  of  four  departments,  viz : 

1.  The  preparatory  school,  with  two  instructors. 

2.  The  college,  (proper,)  with  eight  professors,  situated  on  "  College  Hill,"  north  of 
the  city. 

3.  The  law  school,  with  five  instructors,  on  Fifth  street  northwest,  and — 

4.  The  medical  scnool,  with  thirteen  instructors,  on  H  street,  near  Thirteenth  street. 
Although  there  are  several  students  studying  for  the  mimstxy  at  the  college,  there  is 

no  regular  theological  department  at  present.  In  connection  with  the  medical  de- 
partment a  school  of  pharmacy,  with  throe  professors,  was  established  in  1870. 

HOWARD  UNIVBRSrnr 

Howard  University,  General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  president,  which  is  located  at  the 
head  of  Seventh  street  west.  Just  outside  of  the  nortuem  boundary  line  ot  Washington, 
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was  organized  imcler  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1867,  and  forms  a  part  of  a 
general  system  of  institutions  of  learning  which  have  grown  oat  of  the  continued 
action  of  benevolent  associations,  the  principsd  one  of  which  was  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
retiVLf  under  General  Howard. 

It  is  intended  as  a  national  institution  for  higher  education  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  the  usual  college  course,  including  preparatory  and  normal  departments,  as 
also  in  the  departments  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  agriculture,  and  to  be  truly  a 
university  of  the  highest  grade,  speciallv  for  colored  men,  though  not  exclusively,  there 
being  no  designation  of  race  or  sex  in  tue  act  of  incorporation.  There  are  eight  build- 
ings in  use.  The  principal  edifice  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  contains  rooms  for 
lectures  and  recitations,  a  chapel,  library,  philosophical  rooms,  museum,  and  offices. 
Minor  Hall,  for  the  lodgment  or  female  students,  is  three  stories  in  height  and  will 
accommodate  one  hundred.  Clark  Hall,  the  lodging-house  foryouns  men,  will  accom- 
modate two  hundred  students.  In  its  basement  is  a  large  room  aoapted  to  military 
drills  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  buildings  for  the  medical  department  and  hospital.  With  their  grounds,  aiyoiii 
the  university  park.  The  general  hospital  connected  with  this  department  will  accom- 
modate over  three  hundrea  patients. 

The  collec;iat«  department  of  the  university  has  nineteen  students.  Although  jskt 
lii:st  assisteu  by  the  Government  in  establishing  the  institution,  the  trustees  of  the 
liniversity  now  depend  upon  yearly  contributions  and  endowments.  Towards  a  Pur- 
posed endowment  of  $300,000,  $10iO,000  has  been  subscribed.  President  Grant,  Hon. 
David  Clark,  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  and  John  Taylor,  esq.,  of  London,  being  among  the 
principal  contributors.  Professor  John  M.  Langston,  A.  M.,  is  the  dean  of  the  law  faculty. 

OBOROETOWN  COIXEOlk 

Georgetown  College,  Rev.  John  Early,  8.  J.,  president,  an  institution  conducted 
under  Roman  Catholic  ansnices,  is  located  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  The 
design  of  forming  '^  an  academy  at  Georgetown,  Potomac  River,  Maryland,''  originated 
in  1785  with  several  gentlemen,  the  principal  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  sub- 
sequently the  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  The  first  buildinjg  was  erected  in  1789, 
and  in  1792  the  classical  department  was  opened.  In  1798  the  institution  was  desig- 
nated as  '*  The  College  of  Goorgeto\;vn,  Potomac  River,  State  of  Marvland,''  and  in  May, 
1815,  Congress  conferred  on  it  university  powers.  The  faculty  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  tue  college  consists  of  Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.,  president,  with  twenty-three 
instructors. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  know  how  to  read  and  write.  The  entire  course  of 
studies,  iuchiding  the  preparatory  classes,  is  completed  in  seven  years,  unless  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  student  authorizes  a  shortening  of  that  term.  Every  student  is  required 
to  pursue  the  regular  classical  course. 

The  degree  of  oachclor  of  arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have  made  the  regular 
course  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Two  general  examinations  are  held  during  the  year ;  the  minor,  or  "  middle,"  in 
January,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  and  the  m^gor,  or  **  final,"  in  June.  The  classical 
department  had  212  students  in  all  of  its  divisions  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  June  last. 
Ofthis  number  2^  were  day  scholars. 

The  medical  department,  organized  in  May,  1851,  has  11  Instructors.  The  lecture- 
rooms  are  at  the  comer  of  Tenth  and  E  streets,  northwest. 

A  school  of  pharmacy  has  recently  been  organized  in  the  college,  in  which  diplomas 
are  given  for  proficiency.    This  school  had  four  graduates  last  year. 

The  law  department  (located  in  the  Colonization  Building)  was  organized  in  October, 
1870. 

THE  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUBiB, 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president,  was  founded  bvHon.  Amos  KendaU, 
(who  wau  its  first  president,)  and  was  chartered  by  Congress  February  16, 1857.  It  is 
located  near  the  iunction  of  M  and  Boundary  streets,  northeast.  It  is  the  only  deaf- 
mute  college  in  the  world.  Seven  professors,  including  the  president,  are  employed, 
and  the  course  of  study  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  colleges.  The  students  are 
taught  by  signs  and  the  finger  alphabet,  but  the  time  consumed  in  pursuing  the  studies 
of  the  preparatory  department  and  the  colle^ate  department  proper  is  no  longer  than 
that  required  by  other  colleges.  The  institution  consists  of  two  departments,  one 
called  the  National  Deuf-Mute  College  and  the  other  the  Preparatory  Department. 
The  latter  department  is  especiidly  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
children  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  branches  taught  are  those  in  which  instruction  is 
given  in  the  usual  primary,  grammar,  and  hi^h  schools.  About  seven  years  are  re- 
c]uircd  to  complete  the  course  of  studies  in  this  department,  and  about  four  years  bx 
the  National  Deaf-Muto  College.  Instruction  is  given  in  articulation  to  such  as  pro- 
mise to  profit  by  it,  and  it  is  l^lioved  that  two  of  the  next  graduating  olass  will  deliTtiO 
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their  oratioDs  orally.  The  institntion  is  at  present  attended  by  ninety-eight  Rtudents, 
forty-eight  of  whom  are  in  the  preparatory  department.  Of  tnis  number  about  on&- 
third  are  females. 

The  students  in  the  college  proper  are  all  males  and  come  from  twenty-four  different 
States.  In  1868  there  were  four  graduates  of  the  colleg^,  and  in  1869  tnere  were  five. 
It  may  bo  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  that  these  nine  graduates  are  now  receiv- 
ing an  average  annual  salary  of  $1,1m)  each.  One  of  them  is  an  assistant  examiner 
in  the  Patent  Office,  having  received  his  appointment  after  a  competitive  examination 
over  seventeen  other  applicants,  one  is  a  microscopist  in  the  Coast  Survey  office,  sev- 
eral are  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  as  clerks,  but  the  mj^ori^  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  A  small  library  and  reading-room  are  attacned  to  the  institution, 
which  is  supported  by  congressional  appropriations,  made  yearly,  by  the  tuition  fees 
of  paying  x>t]pi)B,  (a  small  number,)  and  by  voluntary  contributions.  Twenty-five 
scholarships  are  provided  by  the  Government,  and  the  amount  annually  appropriated 
by  Congrew)  is  aboi^t  $40,000,  with  occasional  extra  allowances  for  building  purposes. 
As  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  thousand  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  all  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  have  recently  established  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  education  of  their  deaf-mutes,  it  is  believed  that  within  a 
short  time  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  will  bo  unable  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  that  will  apply  for  admission.  Sut  one  wing  of  the  coUege  proper  has  been 
built,  and  the  friends  of  the  institution  are  anxious  to  see  the  mam  structure  erected 
OS  soon  as  possible. 

GONZAGA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Washington  Seminary,"  was 
re-opencd  for  the  youth  of  Washington  and  vicinity  on  the  2d  of  October,  1848.  It  is 
coDducted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  (Roman  Catholic.)  and  is  located  on 
I  street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First  streets,  northwest,  near  St.  Aloysius  Church. 
The  president  is  the  Rev.  James  Clark,  S.  J.  This  college  was  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress in  May,  1858,  under  the  name  of  the  ''President  and  DirectoVs  of  Gonzo^a  Col- 
lege.'' The  college  is  intended  for  day  scholars  only,  irrespective  of  creed  or  religions 
profession,  is  usuallv  attended  by  about  150  students,  whose  ages  range  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years,  and  has  seven  instructors. 

• 

WAYLAKD  SEMINARY. 

This  inntitntion  was  organized  in  1865,  having  for  its  object  the  education  of  preach- 
ers and  teachers  for  the  colored  people.  Its  present  location  is  at  the  comer  of  Nine- 
teenth and  I  streets,  but  land  has  recentlvbeen  purchased  for  new  buildings  upon 
Meridian  Hill  on  Sixteenth  street,  and  the  rands  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  are 
in  process  of  collection  among  the  colored  people  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The 
value  of  the  school  property  at  present  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  The  current  excuses 
of  the  institution  are  fnmished  by  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  country,  amounting  to 
about  $6,000  annually.  The  Amencan  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  has  the  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  support  of  the  school.  The  school  has  three  departments,  theolog- 
ical, academic,  and  normal.  The  number  of  students  during  the  past  year  was  70,  of 
whom  60  were  males  and  10  females.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  about  twenty- 
three  years.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  student's  home,  where  45  are  boarded,  the 
funds  for  their  support  coming  from  abroad,  without  which  aid  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  schooL  The  instructors  are  the  Rev.  G.  M.  P.  King,  A.  M., 
^  principal,  and  two  assistants. 

THE  WASHINGTON  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  Washington  Business  College,  H.  C.  Spencer,  principal,  is  located  at  the  comer 
of  Seventh  and  L  streets,  northwest.  The  instruction  includes  knowledge  essential 
in  idl  kinds  of  business  operations.  The  business  course  comprises  practical  ponman- 
^ip,  grammar,  composition  and  correspondence,  commercial  geography,  business 
arithmetic,  book-keeping  applied  to  all  kinds  of  business,  business  practice,  business 
forms,  political  economy,  and  commercial  law.  There  are  si>ecial  departments  in  the 
college,  which  include  telegraphy,  French.  German,  phonography,  and  drawing.  Hours 
of  instruction  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  ana  firom  6  to  9  p.  m.  The  average  membership 
is  about  200.  A  membership  in  this  college  is  good  in  any  of  the  institutions  of  ''the 
Business  College  Association." 

THE  LYCEUM  IN  WASHINGTON 

has  grown  rapidly  within  a  few  years.  Its  public  discourses  have  been  given  by 
the  learned  of  both  America  and  Enropo,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  have  been  list- 
ened to  by  at  least  50,000  people  within  the  past  five  years.  The  organizations  which 
have  taken  the  lead  in  making  the  enterprise  of  public  lectures  a  success,  ave  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Young  Men's  Cnristian  Association. 
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we  gnax  ed^icaixoiu  rr|«MST«rK9L  IViw  of  nan«xuJ  iin|«c«t«Dc^  m  the  LtNRu:^ 
^Cnmgnm  tbehtcMy  of  the  Dif|Mnii>ut  of  $<at««  tbe  dkinuMCit  )i^«wr  ^flVv^n^Mk 
tbe  likflmi?  tff  tbe  Xaral  ObMrraftny.  juid  the  PUieiif  Otter  tibm^-.  TW  Uhnuc^  titf 
Cnn^HM  Dov  f  riMtwiwi  the  bbmy  of  t^  ^wtbuMkiaB  IjMtit«lMn,  the  c«^y v\jB^^ 
lihrnr  uf  tLe  F»teiit  C*fic»w  tbe  l*v  l£bniy  of  tbr  Snpnaiie  OMUt%  «ad  to  it  W  Nwa 
added  tht  iibniy  of  Fttet  Foite,  ex-flUkfor  of  WMhinieioii.  lis  cinlkicf  km  nvmKN^  o\^ 
830.0(i0  ToluiBeSb  hnug  tht  }Mrgtt^  in  the  United  Suinrs.  CVw|:TCWtapTO\^prat««  ^ItVi^^^ 
•BDoaDT  fct  the  iDcmte  of  tbp  libtarr.  and  bn»  foither  etmctirf  that  two  <<«\|Mimi  «^ 
ercxy  book  copjri^ud  in  the  United  Statm  shall  he  depositvd  hfi^N  Any  p^rs^Mi  ia 
alkrwcd  to  examine  the  boc^a.  hot  none  air  peimitned  to  be  taken  away.  exee|»t  bv  tlM^ 
IVnident  of  the  United  Statea.  the  Tk^Prwidenu  members  of  the  Senate  ami  llonM 
of  Repi«E«ntatiT€a.  jodises  of  the  Sopivnie  Coon,  cabinet  ottecia.  the  diplomatic  c^ffp«| 
and  a  few  other  high  officials.    A.  R.  Spoffoid,  e»q..  is  librarian. 

7%e  Hhrarj  of  iht  tkpmrimkfni  pf  StmU  contains  nearly  19,iHX^  Tolnmea*  embracinir  xnwka 
on  diplomacy,  international  law,  ^c, 

Tht  docmmtmt  Hhrarim  of  ike  Semt^  amd  floMkf  <^ R(frv$em1mHn$  contain  nearly  ItXMW 
Tolnmes  of  docnments,  reports,  debates.  &c. 

The  Pairmt  O^cr  lihmry  was  founded  in  1S37,  and  now  contains  91,M>  toIuuh^ 
embracing  ecienrinc  and  technical  works  of  all  deecriptions  as  applied  to  the  arta.  Aa 
BQch,  it  ifi  believed  to  be  aosnrxassed  in  the  world,  its  nse  is  ivstricted  to  the  IVparW 
ment  officials,  bat  for  reference  within  its  doon  it  id  ftve  to  the  public  Dr.  Q.  C* 
Shaeffer  is  librarian. 

The  Agncnltoral,  the  Interior,  and  Treasnry  Departments  have  each  a  libnury  of 
considerable  magcitnde.  That  of  the  AgricultTiral  Denartmeut  contains  alnmt  S,lMH> 
Tolomes,  relating  almost  exclnsively  to  agricnltuif  and  its  ci>llateral  inten^^tA,  Tho 
oolleetion  is  >'early  swelled  bv  the  choicest  productions  of  the  fotviitn,  M'iei\titU\  and 
industrial  press,  especially  from  that  of  France  and  Germany.  Lxchang^>s  nn^  at 
present  made  with  over  1,500  native  and  300  foivign  societiea. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  WaeSiington,  and  tho  order  of  Old  ¥Vl- 
lows  have  libraries  of  considerable  size.  The  former  inmtains  W,000  volumes,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  "  Washington  Library  Comivany."  It  embraces  every  sp<K»itNi 
of  general  litcraTure.  The  books  arc  free  to  the  use  of  all,  in  the  rooms,  but  only  mem- 
bers or  subsi  ri])er»  can  take  them  away.  The  Odd  Fellows'  library  is  of  a  mlset»llan«w 
ons  character,  and  has  3,229  volumes. '  It  is  limited  to  tho  use  of  the  memln^ni  of  tho 
onler,  their  widows  and  children. 
The  library  of  the  Naval  Observatory  is  noticed  under  that  institution. 

THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  AND  AGUICULTVIUL  MUSBtTM 

is  located  in  the  building  of  the  Department  of  Agrioulturo,  and  is  a  novel  exhibition 
of  the  manufactures  from  agricultural  prmlucts,  and  alHO  sIhiwh  how  tht^u^  prtHtnota 
are  affected  by  different  climates,  and  processes  of  cultivation,  and  what  iuMiH^ts,  blrtls, 
and  animals  arc  especially  ii\jurious  or  beneficial  to  them. 

THE  HERBARIUM  OF  TIIB  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICtTLTlTRIB 

contains  about  15,000  specimens  of  dried  nlants.  A  lal>oratory  in  connected  with  thia 
department,  whore  analyses  are  mode  of  soils,  fertilisers,  au(f  agricultural  prtMiuotSi 
and  the  results  comuiuuicatcd  to  societies  or  individuals  desiring  thtuu. 

THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  THE  DErARTMF.NT  OF  AGUICITLTITUR 

was  established  in  1870.  It  is  intended  for  the  p^ropagation  and  oziN»rimontal  cnltura 
of  all  plants  that  may  be  utilized  in  the  arts,  in  m(^dicintf)  or  as  IcmmI.  It  oontalna 
many  kindred  si>eciniens  of  plants  and  flowers,  and,  in  ommection  with  tlii^  arlMin^taiil 
attached  to  the  grounds — which  represents,  by  grouiw,  tho  difloront  gimura  oi'  trwM, 
and  which  contains  over  1,400  sjiecics — is  a  placo  of  interesting  study, 

THE  BOTANICAL  GARDEN, 

located  west  of  the  Capitol,  contains  over  4,000  npecies  of  plants,  fVom  this  and  other 
couutricH  embraced  within  the  temperate  and  tropical  zontrs.  A  groon-hoiiHo  is  Htip- 
plied  for  plauts  which  require  its  protection.  The  ganlen  was  estaidished  since  itm, 
and  the  tirst  plants  received  wcro  from  the  Wilkes's  Exploring  Kx|>editiou. 
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THB  CORCX>RAN  ART  QALLERT 

ooDtains  a  collection  of  paintinn  and  statnary,  yalned  at  several  huDdred  tboosand 
dollars^  donated  to  the  city  of  Washington  by  W.  W.  Corcoran,  in  1869.  Among  the 
collections  is  the  "  Greek  filave,"  by  Poweia.  The  collection  is  still  exhibited  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  as  the  bnilding  id  tended  for 
their  reception,  comer  of  Pennsylvania  AvMiue  and  Seventeenth  street,  is  not  yet 
fully  finisned. 

TH£  BONERAL  OABINXT  OF  THB  QHnCRAL  LAND  OFFICE 

contains  a  large  number  of  geological  specimens  ftom  almost  everv  State  and  Terri- 
tory, (some  being  from  foreign  countries,)  fossils  of  various  kinds;  Indian  relics,  dLC, 
most  of  which  have  been  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  sub-officers  of  the  Land 
Office  throughout  the  West.  In  connection  with  the  cabinet  is  a  laboratory  in  which 
analyses  nre  made  of  soils  and  ores.  The  cabinet  is  located  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment building. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  MUSEUM  OR  MODBL-ROOM, 

in  what  is  known  as  the ''  Patent  Office,"  is  located  between  F  and  G,  and  Seventh  and 
Ninth  streets,  northeast  from  the  CapitoL  It  is  estimatedthat  it  contains  over  150,000 
models,  of  which  30  per  cent.  fiBdled  to  receive  letters-patent.  The  three  floors  of  the  build^- 
ing,  including  the  galleries  occupied  by  the  glass  cases  in  which  the  models  are  stored, 
make  a  museum  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  length  by  about  seventy  feet  in  width, 
from  which  the  observer  can  learn  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  useful  arts. 

THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM 

is  an  outgrowth  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  is  located  in  Ford's  Theatre  building,  on  Tenth 
street,  between  E  and  F.  The  collections  of  the  museum  are  divided  into  sections  as 
follows : 

1.  2%e  surgioal  section,  containing  6,000  specimens,  showing  the  effects  of  missiles  of 
every  variety  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body. 

2.  The  medical  sectton,  containing  1,150  specimens,  the  majority  of  which  illustrate 
morbid  conditions  of  the  internal  organs  in  fever,  chronic  dvsentery .  &o. 

3.  The  microscopical  secHoUf  contains  4,000  specimens,  embracing  dissevered  tissues, 
dissevered  organs,  d:c. 

4.  The  anatomical  section  consists  of  skeletons,  separated  crania,  &o,  . 

5.  The  section  of  miscellaneous  articles  includes  models  of  hospital  barracks,  ambu- 
lances, and  medical  wagons,  a  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  samples  of  artificial 
limbs,  &c. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  THB  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

possesses  the  collections  made  by  more thad  fifty  government  expeditious,  and  thousands 
of  contributions  from  other  sources.  They  embrace  the  larger  Noi-th  American  and 
European  mammalia,  both  skins  and  skeletons;  stuffed  birds  and  tish;  a  series  of 
minends,  meteorites,  fossils,  rocks,  plants,  originals  and  casts  of  the  giant  vertebrates  of 
the  past  and  present  time,  and  a  display  of  objects  of  human  art  and  industry.  The 
value  of  this  museum  to  the  student  cannot  be  estimated. 

THE  UNITED  STATES   NAVAL  OBSERVATORY, 

established  about  twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making  astronomical  and 
meterological  observations  for  the  especial  benefit  of  navigators  and  astronomers.  The 
astronomictd  observations  are  made  with  a  view  of  preparing  celestial  catalogues,  of 
discovering  new  planets,  and  of  noting  the  different  changes  which  take  place,  from 
time  to  time,  among  the  heavenly  bodies.  Special  observations  are  at  present  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  lunar  theory,  and  of  ascertaining  more  definite 
information  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  moon  upon  the  earth.  A  new 
equatorial  telescope,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  lari^est,  in  the  world, 
is  now  in  process  of  construction  for  the  observatory  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  library  is  specially  rich  in  works  of  science  and  the  higher  mathematics.  It  is, 
of  course,  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  professors  and  officials  of  the  Observatory. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  NEEDED. 

A  special  deficiency  in  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  District  is  the  want  of 
high  schools  or  secondary  instruction.    This  is  needed  not  only  for  the  Kghor  training 
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of  those  who  would  receive  instruction  in  no  other  way,  but  to  tone  up  and  direct  the 
oapirations  of  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade  and  in  the  remotest  elementary  schooL 

HOWARD  UNIVBR8ITT  LAW  QRADUAT^S. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  District  of  special  interest  has 
been  the  graduation  of  a  class  of  young  colored  men  from  the  law  department  of 
Howard  University,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  John  M.  Langston.  In  spite  of 
previous  disadvantages  they  gave  proof  of  thorough  and  ezoc^ent  aSidnments  in  tbeit 

Srofessional  studies.    Their  addresses  were  not  only  in  good  English,  but  were  well 
elivered. 
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THE  CORCORAN  ART  QALLBRT 

contains  a  collection  of  paintinn  and  statnary,  valned  at  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars^  donated  to  the  city  of  Washington  by  W.  W.  Corcoran,  in  1869.  Among  the 
collections  is  the  "  Greek  filave,"  by  Poweia.  The  collection  is  still  exhibited  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  as  the  building  intended  for 
their  reception,  comer  of  Pennsylvania  AvMiue  and  Seventeenth  street,  is  not  yet 
fully  finisued. 

TH£  BONERAL  OABINST  OF  THB  QSKIERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

contains  a  large  number  of  geological  specimens  ftmn  almost  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory, (some  being  from  foreign  countries,)  fossils  of  various  kinds,  Indian  relics,  dLC, 
most  of  which  have  been  con&ibuted,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  sub-officers  of  the  Land 
Office  throughout  the  West.  In  connection  with  the  cabinet  is  a  laboratory  in  which 
analyses  nre  made  of  soils  and  ores.  The  cabinet  is  located  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment building. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  MUSEUM  OR  MODBL-ROOM, 

in  what  is  known  as  the ''  Patent  Office,"  is  located  between  F  and  G,  and  Seventh  and 
Ninth  streets,  northeast  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  estimatedthat  it  contains  over  160,000 
models,  of  which  30  per  cent,  failed  to  receive  letters-patent.  The  three  floors  of  the  build- 
ing, including  the  galleries  occupied  by  the  glass  cases  in  which  the  models  are  stored, 
make  a  museum  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  length  by  about  seventy  feet  in  width, 
from  which  the  observer  can  learn  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  useful  arts. 

THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM 

is  an  outgrowth  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  is  located  in  Ford's  Theatre  building,  on  Tenth 
street,  between  E  and  F.  The  collections  of  the  museum  are  divided  into  sections  as 
follows : 

1.  The  surgical  aectUm,  containing  6,000  specimens,  showing  the  effects  of  missiles  of 
every  variety  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body. 

2.  The  medical  eectUm,  containing  1,150  specimens,  the  minority  of  which  illustrate 
morbid  conditions  of  the  internal  organs  in  fever,  chronic  dvsentery.  &o. 

3.  The  microacqpioal  sectiaUf  contains  4,000  specimens,  embracing  dissevered  tissues, 
dissevered  organs,  d:c. 

4.  The  anatomical  section  consists  of  skeletons,  separated  crania,  6co,  • 

5.  The  section  of  misccllaneoua  artMes  includes  models  of  hospital  barracks,  ambu- 
lances, and  medical  wagons,  a  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  samples  of  artificial 
limbs,  &c. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

possesses  the  collections  made  by  more  thaii  fifty  government  expeditions,  and  thousands 
of  contributions  from  other  sources.  They  embrace  the  larger  Noi*th  American  and 
European  mammalia,  both  skins  and  skeletons;  stuffed  birds  and  fish;  a  series  of 
minends,  meteorites,  fossils,  rocks,  plants,  originals  and  casts  of  the  giant  vertebrates  of 
the  past  and  present  time,  and  a  display  of  objects  of  human  art  and  industry.  The 
value  of  this  museum  to  the  student  cannot  be  estimated. 

THE  UNITED  STATES   NAVAL  OBSERVATORY, 

established  about  twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making  astronomical  and 
meterological  observations  for  the  especial  benefit  of  navigators  and  astronomers.  The 
astronomical  observations  are  made  with  a  view  of  preparing  celestial  catalogues,  of 
discovering  new  planet«,  and  of  noting  the  different  changes  which  take  place,  from 
time  to  time,  among  the  heavenly  bodies.  Special  observations  are  at  present  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  lunar  theory,  and  of  ascertaining  more  definite 
information  in  regard  to  the  enectof  changes  in  the  moon  upon  the  earth.  A  new 
equatorial  telescope,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  lar£:;e8t,  in  the  world, 
is  now  in  process  of  construction  for  the  observatory  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  library  is  specify  rich  in  works  of  science  and  the  higher  mathematics.  It  is, 
of  course,  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  professors  and  officials  of  the  Observatory. 

man  schools  needed. 

A  special  deficiency  in  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  District  is  the  want  of 
high  schools  or  secondary  instruction.    This  is  needed  not  only  for  the  Kgher  training 
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of  tho8e  who  would  receive  iDstruction  in  no  other  way,  bat  to  tone  up  and  direct  the 
oapirations  of  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade  and  in  the  remotest  elementary  school. 

HOWARD  UNIVBR8ITT  LAW  GRADUATES. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  District  of  special  interest  has 
lifHon  the  graduation  of  a  class  of  young  colored  men  from  the  law  department  of 
Howard  University,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  John  M.  Laogston.  In  spite  of 
previous  disadvantages  they  gave  proof  of  thorough  and  ezoc^ent  a^ainments  in  their 

Srofessional  studies.    Their  addresses  were  not  only  in  good  English,  but  were  well 
eliverod. 
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GEHTEBAI.   €O^I>ITIO]V  OF   EDTCATIOIV  AMONG 

THE   INDIANS. 

At  DO  time  in  the  hiRtorj  of  this  conntry  has  thore  been  more  interest  felt,  or  discussion 
provoked,  over  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  race,  than  at  present.  The  policy  o\  peace 
and  honesty,  which  was  inaa^nrated  under  the  present  administration,  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment ;  it  has  become  a  well-defined  plan  of  action,  and  everywhere  produces  marked  results, 
of  a  beneficial  character.  The  roost  warlike  and  predatory  tribes,  the  hitherto  unyieldinf^ 
nomads  of  the  plains  and  mountains,  are  being  brought  into  amicable  relations.  A  large 
proportion  have  been  gathered  on  suitable  reservations,  and,  in  Fpite  of  incidental  draw- 
backs and  threatened  outbieaks,  Reem  to  Lave  fairly  accepted  the  situation.  Even  t>3  unre* 
lentiiig  Apache,  who  lor  two  centuries  has  waged  never-ceasing  war  on  the  dominant  race, 
alike  in  our  own  territories  and  the  border  states  of  Mexico,  begins  to  show  signs  of  yield- 
ing to  the  proffers  of  a  .fU'^t  and  merciful  civilization.  Tl:o  es^tablishment  of  Cochise,  the 
Apache  thief,  with  his  lollowers,  on  a  Government  vcserva'.ion  in  Arizona,  is  a  sign  of  the 
most  hopeful  character.  A  break  has  been  made  in  their  traditions,  and  even  though  Cochise 
and  band  may  themselves  go  back  to  their  Ishmaeliio  existence,  still  the  efiort  will  be 
renewed  and  a  second  time  more  succcs.sfully.  This  wise  and  humane  policy  ot  peace  and 
honesty,  l)t'ing  placed  beyond  an  experimental  position,  affords  a  desired  opportunity  of 
again  considering  the  educational  conditions  of  the  Indian  race,  as  well  as  the  means  best 
fitted  to  make  those  conditions  thoroughly  serviceable  in  working  out  the  piobleni  of  their 
civilization  to  a  permanent  solutitm.  As  the  several  Indian  tribes  are  now  and  likely  to 
long  remain  under  the  direct  guardianship  of  the  (jieneial  Government,  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding a  suitable  scheme  and  means  of  education  adapted  to  the  uece.sKit>'!eH  of  this  |KK'uliar 
people,  is  one  which  demands  a  careful  review  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  lunds,  schoois,  and 
(Xperinients  now  in  existence  among  the  several  tiibes,  and  a  candid  considcratio:!  of  the 
m*-ans  of  making  these  most  useful,  oh  wCil  as  of  the  methods  by  which  their  lurure,  value 
may  ho  increased.  These  facts  may  bo  suggestive  of  m-edcd  legislation.  1-  rom  the  recent 
reports  of  the  several  officers  of  the  jiureau  ot  Indian  Affuiis,  as  well  as  from  tho::e  made  by  the 
board  of  Indian  commissioners  and  other  active  friendd  of  this  new  pjlicy,  the  ibl lowing 
facts,  relating  to  the  schools  and  educational  agencies  formed  among  the  aboriginal  tribes 
within  the  United  States,  have  been  collated : 

THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

As  a  matter  of  convenient  reference,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  group  together  the  several 
tribes  inclosed  within  certain  geographical  limits.  The  States  of  Cuiifoinia,  Ncvad;i,  and 
Oregon,  with  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Alaska,  being  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
.great  mountain  system  of  this  continent,  fall  most  naturally  into  one  divii>ion 

TRIBES  IN  WASHINGTON  TKRKITORY. 

A  census  taken  in  1870  of  the  Indians  within  Washington  Territory,  under  direction  of 
Brevet  Colonel  Samuel  Ross,  United  States  Army,  then  acting  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affair/},  shows  a  total  Indian  population  in  that  Territory  as  follows : 

Number  of  tribes  or  confederate  bands .^ 61 

l^umber  of  male  adults 4,311 

Number  of  female  adults 4,476 

Number  of  children 6,700 

Total 15,487 


Colonel  Kcss  also  estimates  that  5  per  cent,  must  be  added  for  absentee  Indians,  which 
will  n^ake  the  total  16,261.  For  this  population,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  in  operatioil  in 
1870,  but  four  schools;  Yakima  school  being  under  control  of  Protestant  missionaries, 
and  that  of  the  Tulalip  Indians  being  under  the  famous  Catholic  missionary,  Father  Chirouse, 
and  his  assistants.  The  other  two  were  agency  and  not  mission  schools.  The  number  oif 
teachers  are  reported  to  be,  males,  7;  females,  6;  in  all,  13.  The  number  of  scholars, 
as  giien,  is,  males,  65 ;  females,  36;  a  total  of  but  101  pupils  in  a  population  of  12,794  treaty 
Indians.     Other  schools  have  since  been  or^ranized  and  are  now  in  operation. 

Of  Washington  Indians,  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  with  whom  no  treaties  have  been 
made,  it  appears  that  they  are  not  generally  nomads,  but  farmers  and  fishermen. 

The  Spokanes  till  farms,  own  horses  and  cattle.  They  need  instruction,  and  ask  for  it 
urgently.  A  portion  of  this  tribe  are  Catholicp.  They  have  no  schools,  but  urge  the  Fathers 
by  whom  they  arc  visited  twice  a  year,  to  live  penr.anently  in  their  midst  and  teach  them. 
The  Protestant  Spokanes  also  ask  ibr  mifisionaiies  and  teachers.    Another  tribe,  the  Calls- 
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pees,  formerly  had  a  Catholic  mission  amoD^  them.  It  was  burned  in  1854,  and  has  not 
oeen  rebuilt.  They  possess  quite  an  advanced  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  instruc- 
tion they  received  from  the  Fathers.  Their  chief  urges  the  establishment  of  a  school.  The 
Colvilies  are  in  the  same  condition,  honest,  indastrioos,  urgent  for  more  teachers,  though 
there  are  two  Catholic  missions  in  their  country — one  occupied  during  the  salmon-catching 
season  and  the  other  all  the  year.  The  Lakes,  a  small  tribe  of  peaceable  lishermen,  want 
teachers  and  schools.  Other  tribes  are  suspicious  of  white  influence,  but  all,  when  it  is 
explained,  ask  for  instruction  and  teachers  for  their  children.  There  are  no  schools  or  mis- 
sions established  among  them.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  visited  annually  by  a  Catholic  Father. 
Nearly  all  the  chiefs  are  anxious  to  have  their  boys  learn  trades  and  their  people  instructed 
in  farming.  The  non-treaty  tribes  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are  small  in  number. 
Tliere  are  no  schools  or  missionaries  in  their  midst. 

A  commendable  degree  of  activity  and  progress  is  reported  among  the  treaty  Indians.  On 
the  I'uyallup  reservation  a  new  school-building  was  erected  in  lti70.  A  similar  building  was  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  Fuyallup  agencv.  It  is  noted  as  a  sign  of  improvement  here  and 
in  the  Makah  Indians,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  vegetables  was  raised  by  the  pupils  for  the 
use  of  the  schools.  At  the  Yakima  agency  the  school  has  had  only  limited  attendance.  The 
agent  believes  that  to  make  the  school  a  success  the  children  must  be  separated  entirely 
from  their  parents  and  taken  entire  control  of  by  the  Government.  The  S'Kokomish  Indians 
appear  to  be  prejudiced  against  schools.  Children  who  attend  have,  therefore,  to  be  clothed 
and  subsisted,  yet  the  attendance  is  regular  and  the  number  increasing.  This  school  should  be, 
the  agent  advises,  a  contract  school,  which,  requiring  the  lands  attached  to  be  culiivated,  would 
give  the  children  a  double  advantage — teach  them  farming  as  well  as  ordinary  education. 
Forty  children  could  be  cared  for.  At  Neah  Bay  an  industrial  school  was  organized  in  JH70. 
It  had  nineteen  scholars,  averaging  twelve  in  regular  attendance.  Children  work  in  the 
garden  three  hours  daily.  This  was  first  obstinately  opposed  by  the  parents,  but  now 
meets  their  approval.  The  garden  produced  sufficient  to  supply  the  school.  At  the  Tulalip 
agency  and  mission,  the  buildings  are  too  small  for  the  attendance.  They  are  three,  one 
being  necessarily  occupied  by  the  Fathers.  Thirty  children  live  in  the  two  others,  the 
largest  being  but  18  by  24  feet.  The  appropriation  is  but  $5,000  per  year.  The  attendance 
could  be  greatly  enlarged  if  further  means  and  accommodations  were  provided.  The  school  is 
on  the  industrial  plan — the  only  one  the  agent  declares  can  succeed  among  Indians.  On  the 
other  reservation  under  the  emtrol  of  this  ngency  there  are  no  schools.  Father  Cbirouse 
etates,  in  his  report  for  1870,  that,  if  the  Government  will  furnish  the  means,  his  mission 
can  educate  and  provide  for  200  children.  There  is  no  other  means  of  civilizing  the  Indians, 
he  declares,  but  that  uf  taking  and  training  their  children.  The  Lummi  Indians  send  a 
small  number  of  children  to  the  Tulalip  mission,  but  have  no  school  on  their  own  reservation. 
The  Fuyallup  industrial  school  has  under  cultivation  five  acres.  On  the  Chehalis  reserva- 
tion a  school-building  has  been  finished,  and  is  now  in  use.  The  Quinaielt  agency  has  a 
school  with  a  dozen  pupils  in  it.  The  children  have  been  made  orderly,  industrious,  and 
cleanly.  Colonel.  Ross,  the  late  superintendent  for  this  Territory,  thus  tersely  summed 
up  his  opinion  on  the  Indian  problem  :  **  fMrst,  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  adults,  and  keep 
them  peaceable ;  second,  educate  the  children,  and  teach  them  useful  industries.'*  In  this 
way  tney  can  be  made  self-supporting  and  individualized. 

OREGON  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  population  of  Oregon  is  ^ven  at  10,975,  distributed  among  six  agencies, 
besides  the  scattered  bands  on  the  Columbia  liiver.  Mr.  Meacham,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  declares  that  the  idea  that  the  Indians  are  the  **  wards*'  or  children  of  the  Govern- 
ment— that  their  wants  are  to  bo  provided  for  as  such,  and  not  as  aliens — their  children  cared 
for  and  trained — has  done  more  *'  in  one  year  to  elevate  the  Indians  in  Oregon  than  all  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  regulations  ever  invented  could  accomplish  in  ten  years."  He  recom- 
mends earnestly  that  manual-labor  schools  alone  be  organized  at  the  several  agencies,  **  and 
that  to  do  so  the  whole  school  fund  belonging  to  each  agency  bo  consolidate  and  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  such  schools."  The  condition  of  ihe  educatiimal  work  at  the  various 
agencies  is  thus  noted :  At  Umatilla,  with  three  tribes,  numbering  837  souls  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  785  not  settled,  there  is  but  one  school,  having  an  attendance  of  about  20  scholars. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Catholic  priest.  Father  Vermccrsch,  who,  though  he  states  that 
the  progress  js  good  in  leading  and  writing,  does  not  think  the  general  improvement  as 
fuvorablo  as  would  bo  the  case  if  the  children  were  brought  in  earlier  and  kept  from  their 
parents.  He  urges  a  manual-labor  school  as  the  only  one  that  meets  the  necessity.  Under 
the  policy  of  appointing  active  missionaries  and  others,  attached  to  the  several  Christian 
organizations,  tlie  reverend  Father  has  been  appointed  agent  at  the  Warm  Springs  agency; 
an  Indian  teacher  has  been  in  charge,  with  an  average  attendance  of  22^ pupils.  ^tXBW 
building  and  boarding-house  was  under  contract,  and  is  probably  now  in  use.  Indus- 
trial training  and  separation  from  their  parents  is  urged  by  agent  and  teacher.  At  the 
Grande  Hondo  agency  there  are  two  schools,  one  a  manual-labor  boarding-school,  and  the 
other  for  day -scholars.  It  it  proposed  to  consolidate  both  on  the  industrial  plan.  The 
manual-labor  school  reported  an  average  attendance  ot  14.     An  extensive  garden  is  culti- 
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▼ate<]  by  the  pupils.     The  day-school  reported  an  average  attendance  of  10  scholars.    No 
school  is  established  at  Alsea  nor  at  the  Klamath  agencies. 

CALIFORNIA   INDIANS. 

In  this  State  additional  steps  have  been  taken  to  settle  the  Indians  on  reservations,  a 
policy  necessary  in  the  preparation  for  civilized  life.  There  are  now  four  larre  reservations, 
the  last  bein^  located  by  President  Grant's  orders  at  San  Pasonal.  The  Indian  population 
of  the  superintendency  is  ^ven  as  21,G27  souls.  At  the  Round  Valley  reservation,  on 
which  are  730  Indians,  there  is  no  school-house.  A  room  was  fitted  up  in  1870,  and  a  lady 
teacher  appointed.  No  regular  school  was  established  until  the  present  year.  At  the  Hoopa 
Valley  agency  a  missionary  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church  has  been  appointed  a^nt. 
He  has  six  families,  teachers,  Slc,  residing  at  the  agency.  Day  and  Sabbath  schools  have 
been  established,  and  are  well  attended.    There  are  975  Indians  under  its  charge. 

Seven  years  ago  these  Indians  killed  their  agent.  Five  years  ago  they  were  at  war  with 
the  whites.  One  year  ago  they  were  regarded  as  idle  and  worthless.  Now  they  are 
on  the  high  road  to  order  and  industry.  Six  new  buildings  have  been  erected  and  500  acres 
of  wheat  harvested  by  their  labor.  At  the  Tule  River  farm,  on  which  reside  232  Indians, 
no  school  exists.  There  are  over  4,000  Indians  who  are  not  on  any  reservation  or  under 
agents'  control.  Of  course,  no  schools  exist  among  them.  The  California  superintendency 
has  in  this  respect  been  among  the  most  illy  provided.  The  agents  say  that  the  Indians, 
wiien  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  express  a  gn>at  desire  to  haVo  their  children  at  school. 
Industrial  training  is  regarded  by  all  as  an  essential  condition  of  success.  The  new  non- 
political  appointees  will  naturally  strive  to  achieve  success  in  such  a  direction. 

THE  NEVADA  INDIANS. 

This  superintendency  includes  four  Indian  nations  or  tribes,  numbering,  it  is  estimated, 
16,220  souls,  without  a  school  or  mission  among  them.  There  are  bat  two  reservations  in 
the  State,  and  but  little  progress  toward  settlement  or  cultivation. 

ALASKA  MATTERS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  for 
**  industrial  and  other  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for.*'  This 
amount  was  recommended  by  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners,  with  the  expectation  that 
a  considerable  proportion  would  be  used  in  establishing  free  schools  among  the  Alaska  and 
Aleutian  Indians.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose,  the 
money  being  expended  among  other  tribes.  No  effort  has  so  far  been  made  to  educate  these 
Indians,  estimated  as  numbering  more  than  seventy  thousand  souls.  The  discovery  of 
gold  induces  the  migrations  of  whites.  The  few  trading  operations  are  also  gathering  a 
large  force  of  employes.  There  is  great  need  of  some  practicable  educational  work  in  this 
Territory. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  TERRITORIES. 

This  designation  includes  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho,  a  region  in  which  are  located  a  large  proportion  of  our  wild  Indian  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  some  communities  and  tribes ;  like  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  ana  the 
Monuis,  Pimas,  and  Maricopas  of  Arizona. 

Tue  extent  of  the  Indian  population  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement: 

Arizona  superintendency 32, 052 

New  Mexico  superintendency* 20,430 

Colorado  superintendency 7,300 

Utah  superintendencv 12,800 

Montana  superintendency 19,335 

Idaho  superintendency 5,669 

Wyoming  superintendency 2,400 

Total 99,936 


Of  Arizona  the  superintendent  writes  but  little  progress  has  been  made,  though  the  sub- 
ject of  schools  has  been  frequently  discussed.  The  Pimas  and  Maricopas  seem  anxious  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  education  for  their  children.  The  recommendations  from  all 
sources  relative  to  this  subject  turn  on  the  localizing  of  Indians  on  reservations,  the  pro- 
viding for  adults,  separation  of  children  from  parents,  and  an  industrial  training  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  ordinary  studies. 

*  This  indadw  the  Pueblo  or  yUlage  Isdiaoi.    The  wild  Indians  are  estimated  at  14,349. 
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THE  UTAH  SUPERINTENDENCT. 

This  presents  the  most  meager  of  reports.  **No  schools  have  ever  been  established  for 
beneiit  of  any  Indians*'  therein.  It  is  rather  a  sad  comment  on  the  character  of  Mormonism, 
that  thouprh  its  leaders  have  always  been  worldly-wise  enough  to  maintain  peaceful  relations 
with  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  Territory,  they  have  made  no  efforts  to  eitner  educato  them 
or  organize  any  ameliorative  movements  for  their  benefit.  The  estimated  enumeration  of 
the  Utah  Indians,  (1&70,}  is  as  follows : 

Northwestern  Shoshones 1,200 

Goship  Shoshones 800 

Weber  Utes 300 

San  Pete  Indians 200 

Pah-Vants 800 

Pi-Edes 050 

Pi-L'tes I,2fi5 

YnmPi-Utes 270 

Sheberetches 300 

Fish  and  Elk  Mountain  Utes 1,210 

Total C,995 


There  is  but  one  reservation  in  the  Territory,  that  of  the  Uintah  Valley,  but  lands  are 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  by  bands  other  than  those  located  thereon. 

THE  VU.L.AOE  INDIANS. 

Attention  was  turned  during  the  last  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  to  the  condition 
of  the  Pueblo  or  Village  Indians,  in  Now  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Bureau  appointed  Gov- 
ernor W.  V.  M.  Amy,  a  most  intelligent  friend  of  the  Indians,  as  their  agent,  especially 
charging  liim  with  the  work  of  organizing  schools.  He  has  been  engaged  at  this  during 
the  past  year.  Governor  Arny  gives  Kie  following  enumeration  ot  wild  tribes  in  New 
Mexico  : 

Pi-Utes,  (three  bands) 1,257 

Apaches,  (seven  bands) 4,502 

Nav^joes 8,500 

Total 14,259 


Of  the  above,  4,745  are  children,  and,  with  the  half-grown  youths,  who  are  counted  among 
the  warriors,  there  are  probably  6,000  of  school  age. 

In  his  report  for  the  present  year,  Governor  Amy  gives  the  census  of  the  Pueblos. 
Their  population  is  7,()83  souls.  Besides  these  the  census  of  1870,  Table  No.  2,  gives  1,309 
as  the  number  oflndiaus  enumerated  among  the  whites,  being  those  who  have  uo  tribal  or 
other  communal  relations.  In  18G0  the  Pueblos  were  counted  with  the  white  population,  and 
wore  tlien  set  down  at  10,507,  which  figures  show  a  diminution  during  the  last  decade  of 
2,H24  persons.  This  wax,  however,  an  overestimate.  The  Spanish  lecords  show  that  for 
a  century  or  more  past  the  Pueblo  population  was  from  seven  to  ten  thousand.  The  Pue* 
bios  have  not  improved  since  the  territory  passed  under  our  control. 

Officials  in  charge  of  Indians  in  this  supcrintendcncy  urge  the  importance  of  farm-schools 
as  well  as  of  other  industrial  training.  The  late  superintendent  recommends  that  children  be 
apprenticed  after  a  certain  age. 

Governor  Aruy  presents  a  favorable  view  of  his  work,  showing  what  can  bo  done  by  a  really 
energetic  and  devoted  man.  There  are  in  all  twentv  pueblos,  most  of  them  within  a  circle  of 
sixty  miles  around  Santa  F^.  These  Indians  are  aescendants  of  the  native  Mexican  popu* 
lation.  They  maintain  their  worship  of  the  sun  and  believe  in  the  reappearance  of  Monte- 
zuma, a  traditional  prophet  or  savior,  personified  under  that  name.  Professing  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  church,  the  tie  seems  to  have  been  an  imposed,  rather  than  an  accepted  one. 
Governor  Arny  found  in  one  pueblo  IGO  families  professing  to  be  Protestants,  though  they 
appeared  quite  dull  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.  In  the  entire  Pueblo  population  he  repoita 
but  fifty  persons  able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  adults.  During  the  past  year  he  has  or- 
ganized ihirteeu  Pueblo  schools.  Ono  of  these  answers  for  two  villages.  lie  has  a.sked  the 
Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions  to  send  teachers  to  other  points  and  has  also  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  Komau  Catholic  bishop  of  the  Territory.  Governor  Amy  asks  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  be  made  to  purchase  apparatus,  furniture,  &c.;  aud  that  $5,000  be  given 
to  purchase  seeds  and  tools,  for  experimental  agriculture.  With  this  amount  he  can  estab- 
lish a  school  and  farm  in  each  village.  Ue  is  satisfied,  however,  that  this  interesting  people, 
who  have  always  been  friendly  with  and  ready  to  servo  us,  cannot  bo  prevented  from  reiiu 
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{rression  without  a  vigorous  attempt  to  reach  their  children.  Ho  desires  instruction  to  be 
given  in  English  and  Spanish,  and  asks  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  industrial  education. 

Snch  apian  wonld  be,  ho  urges,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  would  cost  tbo 
Government  but  a  small  sum.  He  propose.)  the  appropriation  of  $  Jo,OOU  at  once,  and  8l  O.Ui  o 
for  each  of  four  succeeding  years ;  the  same  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
normal  school  and  model  farm.  The  orphan  children,  of  whom  there  are  13G  in  his  agency, 
with  others  that  may  be  selected,  to  be  trained,  or  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  as  teachor.s. 
He  claims  that  after  three  years  the  institution  could  turn  out  thirty  native  teachers  each 
year. 

A  school  has  been  organized  at  the  Navajoo  agency,  under  charge  of  Miss  Gaston,  of  the 
PresbyttTian  board  of  foreign  missions.  The  average  attendance  is  about  thirty.  The  agent 
asks  for  a  farm-school,  and  says  the  Navajocs,  being  an  industrious  people,  will  take  their 
children  from  the  ordinary  school  in  order  to  secure  their  services  on  the  larms  during  seed 
and  harvest  times. 

THE  COLORADO  SUPERINTENDCSCY. 

This  has  an  Indian  population  of  7,300,  divided  between  two  agencies.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  establishing  missions  among  them,  and  a  school  at  each  agency  has  been  organized. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  making  these  nncccssful  is  here,  as  eisewlu-re,  the  want  of  means  to 
care  for  the  scholarb  altogether,  and  to  give  them  an  industrial  training. 

WYOMING  supi:rintendi:ncv. 

This  is  unfortunately  situated,  so  far  as  any  definite  control  over,  or  the  location  of,  the 
Indians  that  roam  through  it  are  concerned.  The  number  of  Indians  within  this  superin- 
tendency  is  probably  estimated  below  the  real  total.  The  Territory  is  n  soit  or"  debatable 
ground  for  the  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  and  Northern  Chcyennes,  tribes  of  a  warlike  character,  and 
hitherto  regarded  as  irreclaimable.  Governor  Cumpbell  reports  Shoshones  as  iiitelli^ent  and 
well  disposed,  apd  anxious  for  schools.  One  is  now  under  way.  Tbo  number  of  scnolars  is 
not  known.  The  Sioux  bands  of  this  Territory  are  those  of  the  famous  ]k(>d  Cloud  and  his 
associate  leadeis  of  the  Ogallallas.  Red  Cloud's  opinion  of  education  ai:d  those  who  possess 
it  was  fi»rcibly  expressed  while  in  the  Federal  capital :  *'The  whites,  who  are  civilized  and 
educated,  swindle  me ;  and  I  am  not  hard  to  swindle,  because  I  do  not  know  how  to  read 
and  write.*'  While  here  his  interpreter  read  and  translated  to  hi:n  all  thai  was  said  in  the 
dally  newspapers  about  his  party.  Some  effort  is  being  made  to  organ is^u  schools,  but  with 
little  result  as  yet. 

IDAHO  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

This  contains  one  Indian  tribe  who  present  a  most  favorable  illustration  of  the  results  of 
Christian  effoit.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Nez  Penr^s,  who,  under  the  wise  training  of 
Catholic  Fathers,  have  almost  become  a  model  people.  The  superintendcncy  contains  the 
following  Indian  population : 

Kootenays 400 

Pend  d'Oreilles 700 

Coeur  d'Alenes 30U 

Spokane^ 400 

KezPerc6s 3,200 

Shoshones,  (four  bands) 544 

Baunacks ^y20 

Total 6,004 


The  Nez  Percys  at  Lapwai  have  a  decent  school,  with  an  attendance  of  about  45  scholars. 
The  girls  have  been  instructed  in  household  duties,  making  of  clothing,  &,xi.  The  difficulty 
hitherto  experienced  is  the  same  with  all  tribal  schools  not  arranged  as  boarding  and  Indus- 
trial  institutions.  This  is  now  obviated,  as  the  Jesuit  Fathers  take  entire  control  of  the 
pupils.  The  Coeur  d'Alenes  have  a  Jesuit  mission  among  them,  and  a  school  has  been 
started  during  the  past  year. 

THE  MONTANA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

This  includes  the  Assinaboines,  Flatheads,  Gros  Ventres,  Blackfeet,  ^fountain  and  River 
Crows,  Bannacks,  and  Shoshones,  to  the  number  of  19,335.  1  hey  all  are  marked  as  having 
no  schools  in  their  midst,  except  that  at  the  Jocko  reservation,  which  is  under  control  of  the 
Je.^uit  Fathers.  The  school  is  doing  well,  and  only  needs  some  aid  from  the  Government  to 
be  quite  flourishng. 

A  review  of  the  foregoing  will  show  that  among  an  Indian  population  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  there  are  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred  receiving  any  sort  of  instruction. 
Yet  one  can  hardly  doubt  when  examining  the  proof  that  a  great  body  of  these  childien  could 
be  educated  at  schools  specially  organized  to  meet  their  limited  needs. 
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INDIANS  OF  DAKOTA. 

This  is  an  important  snperintendency,  not  only  so  from  the  number  of  its  Indians,  bat 
even  more  from  the  fact  that  there  have  been  experiments  in  progress  which  are  of  a  promis- 
ingly character.  The  Indians  under  Governor  Burbank*s  cnarge  namber  27,1)21,  gronped 
about  six  agencies.  The  Santee  Sioux  are  being  located  on  separate  homesteads.  Thej 
have  an  Episcopal  church  and  school  of  their  own.  The  pastor  is  also  their  agent.  Th  t 
Poncas  are  following  their  example,  though  they  are  not  as  far  advanced  or  as  favorably 
situated  as  the  Sant^.  A  small  school  is  in  operation  among  them.  During  the  past  year 
$5,000  ha.s  been  appropriated  for  an  induntrial  and  other  schools,  which  are  now  successfully 
staited.  The  Yankton  Sioux  at  the  agency  of  that  name  are  also  improving  rapidly. 
Their  schools  are  quite  successful  and  well  attended.  At  the  Whetstone  agency,  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  bands  in  alliance  with  Red  Cloud,  Ogallalas,  and  firules,  a  school 
has  been  organized.  At  the  Yankton  agency  the  attendance  will  average  100  scholars. 
At  the  Ponca  agency,  50  pupils  was  the  average  attendance.  At  the  Fort  Berthold  agency 
the  school  is  doing  well.  At  the  Sisseton  Sioux  agency  four  schools  were  established  in 
1870,  and  have  been  maintained  since.  All  the  agents  and  teachers  unite  in  recommending 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools. 

INDIANS  OF  NEBRASK.4,  KANSAS,   AND  THE  PLAINS. 

The  northern  superintendency,  which  includes  all  Indians  residing  within  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  was,  with  the  central  superintendency,  including  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the 
Western  Indian  Territory,  the  earliest  selected  by  President  Grant  ft>r  the  policy  of  peace 
and  honesty  which  has  characterized  his  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  were  selected  for  superintendents  and  agents  in  these  regions.  Most 
admirable  results  have  followed.  The  last  report  of  Friend  Janney  of  the  northern  super- 
intendency is  in  itself  ample  vindication.  In  1809  the  Indian  tribes  therein  were  decreasing 
in  number ;  now  there  is  a  marked  increase.  In  1869  the  settlers  were  agitated  with  ''wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  ;"  now  there  is  complete  peace,  and  the  reservation  Indians,  as  the 
Pawnees  for  example,  begin  to  look  upon  the  white  settlements  about  Ihem  as  so  many 
additional  safeguards  from  enemies  of  their  own  race.  By  this  time  it  is  understood  peace 
has  been  concluded  between  the  Sioux  and  Pawnees.  A  number  of  additional  schools  are 
organized.  A  normal  industrial  school  has  been  organized  among  the  Santee  Sioux.  The 
Indians  are  gradually  assimilating  with  the  white  population,  and  Friend  Janney  thinks  the 
smaller  bodies  are  traveling  to  citizenship  quite  as  fast  as  is  desirable  for  themselves  and 
their  white  neighbors. 

lie  give«  the  following  enumeration,  (1871 :) 

Santee  Sioux 987 

Winnebagoes 1,400 

Omahas 984 

Pawnees 2,3()4 

Ottoes  and  Missourias 45^ 

lowas 215 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri 80 

Total 6,48S 


This  is  an  increase  over  Che  enumeration  of  18G9  of  139  persons.  The  Santee  Sioux 
maintain  a  small  day-school,  besides  the  normal  school  supported  by  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  connection  with  its  mission.  An  industrial  boarding-school  is  recommended. 
The  Winnebaffoes  have  shown  ^rcat  activity  in  school  affairs.  Three  school-houses  have 
been  repaired,  and  new  furniture  tor  these  buildings  has  been  obtained.  Three  day-schools 
are  in  operation,  and  one  Sabbath-school.  The  Omahas  have  built  a  new  school-house, 
chiefly  by  Indian  labor.  A  block-house,  formerly  used  as  a  fort,  has  been  converted  into  a 
school-house.  Three  day-schools  are  in  operation.  The  Pawnees  have  a  successful  manual- 
labor  boarding-school,  also  a  good  day-scliool,  well  boused,  in  a  commodious  building.  The 
treaty  of  1857  with  these  Indians  requires  that  all  their  children  between  five  and  eighteen 
years  shall  be  pent  to  school  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year.  Complaint  is  made  that  the 
Government  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is  a  corresponding  obligation  on  its  part, 
and  that  is  to  provide  schools  for  them  to  attend.  No  appropriation  for  Pawnee  Education 
has  bc'cn  made  during  the  past  three  years.  The  Ottoes  and  Missourias  have  a  good  school. 
The  lowas  have  un  industrial  orphans'  home  with  14  inmates,  and  a  day-school  attended  by 
66  pupils.  There  is  a  sewing  department  Attached,  attended  by  many  girls  and  women. 
As  this  tribe  only  numbers  215  souhi,  tlio  attendance  is  more  than  one  in  three,  a  ratio 
greater  probably  than  any  other  community  in  the  country.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  only  num- 
ber eighty  persons.  Complaint  is  made  that  treaty  obligations  for  educational  purposes  are 
not  fultilleu  by  the  Government.  Under  them  $1,000  was  to  to  be  expended  in  erecting 
school  and  dwelling  houses.  The  Prenident  was  also  authorized  to  pay,  at  his  discretion, 
^Oi)  per  annum  for  teacher's  salary.    Neither  obligation  lias  been  carried  out. 
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SaperintencleDt  JanDey,  (who  has  resigned,)  in  cIosid^  his  current  report,  recommends 
that  tribal  industrial  schools  be  made  the  basis  of  edncalional  efforts;  that  day-schools  be 
conveniently  arranged,  and  that  the  policy  of  employing  white  families  of  suitable  persons 
as  teachers,  agents,  mechanics,  6lc,,  be  maintainea,  because  of  the  great  advantage  derived 
from  the  presence  of  an  example  set  by  devoted  white  women  to  the  Indians. 

KANSAS. 

A  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  Kansas  Indian  affairs.  The  larger  body  of  the 
semi-civiliseed  tribes  are  now  settled  in  the  Eastern  Indian  Territory,  while  the  nomads  of 
tbo  plains  have,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  thousand,  been  gathered  about  Fort  Sill,  and 
on  the  Wichita  and  Canadian  Rivers,  in  the  Western  Territory.  The  removal  of  the  Osages 
has  been  effected  during  the  past  year.  That  of  the  Delawares,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and 
Shawnees  was  in  part  already  accomplished.  Within  the  limits  of  the  State  there  now 
remain  only  the  following  tribes : 

Shawnees 527 

Pottawattomies 1,960 

Kickapoos 296 

Confcaerated  tribes,  (Piankeshaws,  dx.) J61 

Kansas  Indians 574 

Total 3,518 


Of  these,  the  Shawnees  are  preparing  for  removal  south.  Such  as  remain  will  become  citi- 
zens and  take  their  lands  in  severalty.  Of  the  Pottawattomies  only  the  Prairie  band,  nam- 
beriog  419,  adhere  to  wild  life.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  has  for  years,  under  the  lead  of 
Catholic  missionaries,  been  advancing  in  civilization.  They  have  sectionalized  their  lands, 
sold  a  large  portion,  and  are  rapidly  settling  in  separate  farms  on  the  balance  The  Con- 
federated Indians  have  for  years  been  farmers ;  many  of  them  have  become  citizens.  The 
Kickapoos  are  improving.  The  Kaws  are  now  tho  only  vagabond  tribe  besides  the  Prairie 
Pottawattomies  remaiuiug  in  Kansas.  The  remaining  Indian  tribes  or  bands  belonging  to 
this  superinteDdcDcy,  with  the  exception  of  those  under  the  Neosho  agency,  which  are  in  the 
Territory  proper,  are  now  located  in  the  Western  Indian  country,  ceded  by  the  Cberoke&s, 
dLC,  under  the  treaties  of  ]8()6,  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Indians 
now  being  located  there.  This  has  been  the  point  of  greatest  interest  alon^  the  whole  fron- 
tier, next  to  that  of  the  Northwestern  Sioux,  and  tho  iiegutiations  going  on  with  them. 
Tribes  which  have  for  many  years  past  kept  the  frontier  in  alarm,  have  been  made  to  seo 
the  futility  of  future  warfare.  The  year  has  not  passed  without  threateoings,  which  happily 
did  not  culminate  in  outbreaks.  The  number  of  Indians  concentrated  under  this  superin- 
tendency  are — 

In  Kansas 3,518 

Neosho  agency. — Osages,  Quapaws,  Wyandots,  Ottauas,  Confederated  Peorias,  &c.  5,333 

Wichita  agency, — Wichitas,  Absentees,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees 1,010 

Sacs  and  Foxes 722 

Upper  Arkansas  agency  — Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes 3, 890 

Fort  Silt  agency.— Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches 6, 258 

Total 20,756 


These  Indians  will  doubtless  all  be  transferred  to  the  southern  superintendency,  where 
they  really  belong,  haviog  been  retained  under  the  old  supervision  till  tinally  settled.  Those 
of  the  confederated  bands  of  Peorias,  Piankeshaws,  Keas,  Kaskaskias,  who  still  remain  in 
Kansas,  have  their  children  attending  the  common  schools.  The  Shawnees  have  good  schools. 
A  succesAful  school  has  been  kept  open  among  the  Kansas  Indians  during  the  past  year. 
The  indifference  of  the  adult  Indians  has  been  overcome.  Very  little  progres^s  has  been  made 
among  the  Prairie  Pottawattomies,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  scholars  are  usually  attending  the  St.  Mary's  Mission  Academy,  on  th«  Kansas  Uiver 
reservation.  The  Kickapoos  have  a  good  day-school.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
reported  for  1870,  in  this  superintendence,  was  394,  with  19  teachers  in  seven  schools. 
Though  the  data  for  this  year  are  not  entirely  definite,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  number  of 
scholars  at  550,  with  at  least  15  schools  in  operation. 

THE  WESTERN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Agent  Tatum,  at  Fort  Sill,  erected  in  1870  a  convenient  building,  in  which  a  large  school 
has  since  been  carried  on.  No  school  has  yet  been  organized  at  the  Upper  Arkansas  agency. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  now  comfortably  located  in  their  new  homes.  A  very  good  school 
has  been  in  operation  among  them  for  the  past  two  years,  though  it  was  removed  to  the 
mission  building  in  Kansas  during  tho  winter  of  1870-7].  A  school  has  recently  been  or- 
ganized among  the  absentee  Shawnees  attached  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency.    The  Pottawa- 
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1  Kftnsu  tbere  sro 

'bo  bave 

,  „     oeoable 

[bom  to  organize  disiricl  scbools  unJer  tbe  Cbsrokee  scbool  gfsMm.     Tfaose  of  the  eonreda- 

rated  tribes  who  have  removed  to  the  ladian  Territory  have  a  good  scbool  In  oporation. 

CIVILIZED  MATIOSa  OF  THE  IHDUK  TERRirORV. 

Wbelher  happilv  or  otherwise,  the  coDstnictioQ  of  railroads  Dorth  and  soath,  eatt  and 
wnt,  through  the  iDdiaD  Territorr,  is  doing'  a  great  deal  to  bring  the  contlQuaDce  of  sepa- 
rate Indian  tribal  or  national  existence  to  a  speedy  decision.  The  leading  Indian  comtnunl- 
ties  have,  hj  tbelr  Tepreaentative  men,  taken  iteps  to  present  their  solution  of  difficulties 
wbich  liave  elread]',  end  may  speedily  arise.  Acting  under  provisionB  of  treaties  framed  io  - 
IH66,  they  have  met  for  two  sncceeding  jemt  in  general  council  at  Oemnlgee,  in  the  Mns- 
cogee  or  Creek  nation,  and  framed  e  conatitutioD  and  plan  of  confederate  government,  which 
is  deaif^ned  to  include  all  the  nations  and  tribes  having  a  separate  communal  existence 
within  both  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  Indian  Territories.  Tbere  are  some  twenty -five  of  these. 
At  (he  first  council  in  IHTO,  none  were  present  but  (hose  residing  in  the  Eautem  Territory. 
At  the  second,  delegates  from  tbe  tribes  at  (he  Wichita,  Fort  6111.  and  Upper  Arkansas 
agencies  wore  present,  thus  bringing  Ihe  recently  nomadic  tribes  into  tbe  orbit  of  sucb 
iDHneucoas  Ihe  more  powerful  and  educated  nslions  have  evolved.  Tbe  conslitniion  framed 
at  (ho  Brat  cotiiicil  has  not  bceu  ratified,  except  by  (he  Creeks.  Congress  did  not  pass  on  it, 
even  in  tbe  modified  form  recummended  by  tbe  President  and  the  House  Indian  Connnitlee. 
At  (be  last  council  some  cbaugea  were  made  which  wonld  make  it  more  acceptable,  it  wax 
expected,  to  (he  ludiaua  (licmiielvea.  In  (he  meanwhile,  under  (he  s(imulua  ot  railroad  eon- 
sttuctiun,  there  is  a  large  travel  of  whites  through  (he  Territory,  aa  well  as  encroachments 
on  the  Indian  lands.  An  scdvo  agiLaiion  has  begun  for  the  sactionalizing  and  settlement 
of  IndiauH  in  severalty,  with  a  falo  of  what  remains,  after  each  has  I6U  acres  set  apart,  fol 
the  benefit  of  tbe  whole-  These  particulars  are  necessary  to  give  importance  to  the  educa- 
tional work  in  progress  there.  Each  nation — Cbt'rokeea,  Creeks,  Cboclaws,  Cbickoaaws, 
and  Semiooles— have  a  district  tichool  system,  with  a  superintendent.  &c..  supported  in 
part  by  aational  funds  and  in  nail  by  luxes.  To  (his  system  the  tribes  wbich  have  been 
removed  bitlier  now  conform.  The  Chernkees,  Cboctaws,  and  Chickasaws  also  QiainEain  (heir 
orphan  cbildreo,  and  send  a  number  to  be  educated  at  acbouls  and  colleges  in  the  States. 
When  tlio  rebellion  began,  (be  Cherokees,  Choc  .  ".  ■  .  ... 

'      '  leralion,  capable  of  ■ccnmmodating        .    . 

>e  buildings,  much  iojured  by  military  occupancy,  were  only  repaired  and  re- 
Djjened  tlie  pnst  year.  Beveral  academies  have  boen  maintained,  and  a  misa  ion  .school  in 
each  of  the  hve  nations.  From  tbe  last  report  (1870)  published  at  this  data,  the  foUowiug 
tabular  statement  is  annexed : 

Educatioit  sbiCittfct  of  At  Indiait  tribe*. 
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The  amount  of  educational  fundn  belong^ing  to  the  several  nations  or  tribes  who  are  par- 
ties to  the  plan  of  confederation  is  as  follows : 

Tnut  funds  invested  in  national,  State,  or  other  securities  by  the  United  States, 

Amount  of  stock.  Annual  interest 
Cherokee  schools  and  orphan  funds,  including  Delaware 

fund $815,914  75  $43,000  00 

Chickasaw  national  funds  from  which  school  support  is  de- 
rived   1,183,884  47  70,533  06 

Choctaw  school  fund 52,4*^  20  3,145  <»3 

Creek  orphans 93,800  00  5,428  00 

Osage  schools 41  000  00  2,400  OU 

Confederated  Peorias,  &c 122,003  85  7,930'2:i 

Sacs  and  Foxes 17,200  (50  1,032  O;* 

Total 2,326,230  87        133,528  95 


Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  trust-fund  investments  for  scliool  purposes  to  the  amount 
of  $230,591  28,  with  annual  intei-est  to  the  amount  of  $13,055  48,  belonging  to  the  Kansas, 
Pottawattomies,  Seuecas,  and  Shawnees,  at  least  two-thirds  of  whom  now  are,  or  soon  will 
be,  located  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  may  then  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  several  bodies 
ot  civilized  Indians  thereon  locat<>d  have  a  school  fundof  abont  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
in  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  will  be  fully  $150,000  or  more  per  annum.  These  figures  do 
Dot  include  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes. 

INDIAKS  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  STATKS. 

There  are  six  independent  agrencies  having  supervision  of  Indian  tribes  remaining  in 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Miciiigau.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians 
under  these  agencies  is  in  a  transition  state,  likely  to  become  merged,  at  no  distant  day,  in  the 
general  body  of  the  people.  Their  condition,  then,  as  to  intelligence  and  capacity,  is  a 
matter  of  iaiportano^.  The  agency  of  that  name  in  Minnesota  has  direction  of  the  Cliippe- 
was  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands,  and  the  Ked  Lake 
and  Pembina  bands ;  in  all,  6,367  souls.  A  day-school,  under  the  Episcopal  church,  is  well 
attended.  At  the  White  Earth  reservation  a  new  school  strui'turu  is  needed.  A  school  is 
also  in  operation  among  the  Pillager  and  associated  bands.  Manual  labor  is  part  of  school 
discipline,  and  works  well.  The  scholars  raise  tho  vegetables  needed.  It  is  conducted  as  a 
boarding-school.  Other  portions  of  the  Chippewa  nation  are  living  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan, under  charge  of  agencies  at  Superior  City  and  Detroit  and  Mackinac  agency.  Tbo 
Wisconsin  Rgt*ncy  has  cnarge  of  4,757  persons,  and  the  Michigan  of  8,(»99,  a  total  of  12,756 
eouls  ;  making  a  total  Chippewa  population  of  19,123  persons.  The  Wisconsin  Chippewas 
should  be  concentrated  on  one  reservation.  There  were,  in  1870,  but  four  schools  open  ; 
two  of  them  appeared  to  be  scantily  attended ;  the  others  were  flourishing.  The  Michigan 
Chippewas  are  succeeding  well  at  agriculture,  a  mode  of  life  to  which  mniiy  have  but 
recently  taken.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  Ottawas  connected  with  this  agency. 
The  general  account  of  their  condition  is  gratifying.  Farms,  houses,  cattle,  orchards,  &c., 
are  indications  of  prosperity.  A  small  band  of  Pottawattomies  is  found,  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  their  neighbors,  tribal  characteristics  having  almost  di:«appearcd.  In  fact,  the 
attempt  to  act  as  guardians  over  these  Indians  should  be  suspended,  for  they  appear  to  bo 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs.  In  all,  the  Michigan  agency  leports  some 
thirteen  schools  and  school-houses,  which  the  agent  recommends  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  State. 

The  Green  Bay  (Wisconsin)  agency  has  in  charcre  a  number  of  tribal  remnants,  the 
Oneidas,  Stockbridges,  Munsees,  and  Menomonees.  They  number,  in  oil,  2,690  souls ;  aie 
settled  and  civilized,  with  good  farms  and  decent  schools.  Of  these  there  were  5  in  1870,with  6 
teachers  and  4 1 1  scholars.  There  are  some  small  stray  bands  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  Iowa,  and 
of  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawattomies  in  Wisconsin,  for  whose  welfare  special  agents  are  cm- 
ployed.  The  former  number  295  ;  the  latter,  ],(>93.  The  condition  of  the  lowu  Indians  has 
improved,  but  schools,  as  yet,  have  been  a  failure.  In  Wisconsin  schools  have  just  been 
organized.  The  total  Indian  population,  under  the  several  independent  agencies  named, 
is  23,817  persons.  Statements  are  made  as  to  the  existence  of  some  24  schools.  Only  the 
attendance  on  a  few,  about  500  scholars  in  all,  is  given. 

THE  NEW  YORK  INDIANS. 

No  recent  report  of  these  Indians  is  accessible.  Their  number  is  set  down  at  4,804,  and 
their  schools  at  26.  The  statistics  of  attendance  are  in  the  New  York  school  reports,  bat 
the  number  of  scholars  was  stated  in  1870  to  have  been  1,026. 

INDIANS  IN  TEXAS. 

There  are  three  small  tribes  living  in  Polk  County,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State. 
They  are  the  Alabamas,  about  260  persons ;  the  Cooshatties,  about  150 ;  the  Moacogees, 
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(Blunt'8  band,)  are  20  in  number;  in  all,  the  three  number  330  soula.  They  seem  to  be 
doing  v^ry  well,  and  besides  the  provisions  made  in  land  by  the  State,  rations  are  issued 
from  the  nearest  United  States  military  post. 

TREATY  AND  OTHER  LIABILITIES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES. 

Tho  Indian  Bureau  given  the  names  of  seventy-fire  nations  and  tribes,  separate  and  con- 
fedeiated.  with  whom  treaties  have  been  made.  In  all,  mention  is  made  only  thirty-eight 
times  in  the  enumeration  of  treaty  objects,  of  appropriations  for  schools  or  education,  either 
specifically  or  frenerally.  There  are  some  forty-nve  references  to  the  payment  of  teachers. 
The  annual  amount  required  to  meet  stipulations  now  allowed,  but  liable  to  be  discon- 
tinued, is  given  at  $2,5^^2,()3(5  ]7,  of  which  amount  it  is  usually  estimated  that  one-tenth,  or 
$25.'^/J63  61,  is  devoted  each  year  to  educational  purposes.  The  United  States  is  liable  for 
a  total  aggregate  of  appropriations  needed  to  the  amount  of  $6,658,489  03.  If  we  apply  the 
same  rule,  and  apply  one-tenth  as  the  amount  required  for  schools  and  similar  objects,  we 
shall  have  $665,848  09.  The  United  States  is  liable  for  permanent  annual  appropriations 
to  the  amount  of  $384,427  24,  and  holds  in  trust  funds  to  the  amount  of  $6,777,030  48. 

SUMMARY  OF  POPULATION,   SCHOOLS,   ETC. 

The  following  review  will  present  a  clear  idea  of  the  facts  that  have  been  gathered  in 
this  f)aper.  The  figures  are  given  as  approximate  and  not  positively  accurate  in  many 
instances. 

POPULATION  BY  SUPERINTENDENCIE8. 

Washington  ....  — 15, 494 

Oregon 10,97f> 

California 21,627 

Nevada 16,220 

Alaska 70,000 

Arizona 32,052 

New  Mexico 21, 432 

Colorado 7,300 

Utah 12,800 

Montana 19,335 

Idaho 5,669 

Wyoming 2,400 

Dakota 27,921 

Nebraska 6,488 

Kansas 3, 518 

Western  Indian  Territory 11,886 

E«istern  Indian  Territory,  (civilized) 69, 392 

Independent  agencies,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  New  York  Indians,  &c 28, 621 

Total  estimated  number  of  Indians 383, 130 


SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  AND  PUPILS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  these  items;  but  so  far  as  a  careful 
collating  of  the  meager  returns  now  accessible  will  allow,  the  result  is  about  as  follows: 
Number  of  schools,  294 ;  number  of  teachers,  281;  while  the  number  of  scholars  is,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  7,499,  and  this  does  not  include  the  Chippewas  in  Michigan.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  number  of  school  teachers  and  pupils  may  be  increased  by  one-fourth 
for  the  la.st  .year,  and  not  then  be  overestimated.  This  would  give  an  estimate  of  351  schools, 
of  3()7  teachers,  and  of  9,373  scholars.  This  is  a  great  advance  over  the  meager  estimate 
presented  in  our  last  year's  abstracts.  The  constant  suggestion  presented  by  all  persons, 
officially  or  as  teachers  and  missionaries,  of  the  necessicy  of  organizing  education  on  the 
induK trial  and  objective  basis,  deserves  consideration.  Such  a  concurrence  of  opinion  points 
conclusively  to  the  wisdom  of  making  manual,  mechanical,  and  farm  schools  the  unit  of  all 
future  tribal  effort.  Every  reservation  of  any  extent  might  have  an  industrial  boarding- 
school,  with  work -shop  and  farm  attached;  ordinary  day-schools  could  be  multiplied  as 
needed.  There  might  also  be  organized  at  convenient  points,  as  in  the  Indian  Territory,  at 
some  point  in  the  northwest,  among  the  New  Mexico  ^Pueblos,  normal  schools  of  the  same 
charucter,  from  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  Indian  service  should  have  a  large  number 
of  competent  persons  as  agents,  teachers,  instructors  in  fanning,  mechanic  arts,  and  other 
useful  pursuits. 

The  Pension  Bureau  has  recently  made  public  a  statement  relating  to  the  number  of 
soldiers  employed  in  fighting  Indians  since  the  Government  was  organized;  those  distinctly 
recruited  for  such  service  number  over  64,000.  This  does  not  include  the  Regular  Army, 
tho  dozen  or  fifteen  regiments  of  volunteers  used  in  service  against  Indians  during  the  recent 
civil  war,  nor  troops  raised  on  the  Pucific  coast  at  different  periods  for  similar  warfare. 
Probnhly  Hi),0(iO  troops  have  been  enroUe  1  and  employed  against  Indians  at  different  periods. 
The  cost  of  such  warlure  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  paper. 

RICHARD  J.  HINTON. 
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EDVCATIOIVAIi  COXTEIVTIONS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

[From  the  National  Teacher,  Colombns,  Ohio,  edited  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White.] 

We  have  briefly  noticed  the  annual  meeting  of  this  body,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  August 
last.    We  now  add  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings : 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  was  cordially  welcomed  to  St.  Louis  by  Governor  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
who,  after  highly  complimenting  the  "  Great  City  of  the  West"  and  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, for  their  liberal  provision  for  public  edncation,  proceeded  to  controvert  the  cur- 
rent opinion  that  education  promotes  virtue  and>  morality,  and  is  the  safeguard  of 
repubbcs.  Ho  assumed  that  education,  "  as  now  engineered,"  is  "  confined  merely  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,"  and,  from  this  false  assumption,  he  argued  that  educa- 
tion only  changes  the  forms  of  crime — that  it  fosters  **  acute  knaveries."  The  remedy 
suggested  was  the  teaching  of  "  the  actual  compensations  of  nature ;  in  taking  the 
criiuinal  code  into  your  schools  and  collating  the  action  with  the  retribution;  in 
demonstrating  virtue  as  its  own  best  reward,  not  by  axiom,  but  by  illustration ;  and  in 
showing  forth  by  suitable  methods  that  wrong  is  ever  miscalculation,  aud  therefore 
foreign  to  the  first  law  of  education."  This  passage  in  the  governor's  address  provoked 
not  a  little  unfavorable  criticism,  and,  in  subsequent  sessions,  it  was  sharply  reviewed 
by  Commissioner  Eaton,  Professor  Phelps,  Superintendent  Harris,  and  others.  The 
governor  also  urged  Herbert  Spencer's  views  respecting  Xhe  study  of  the  physical  and 
social  sciences,  and  touched  upon  several  other  professional  topics.  President  Pickard 
happily  responded,  and  then  introduced  those  chosen  to  preside  over  the  several  sec- 
tions, each  of  whom  maile  a  brief  address. 

In  the  evening,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  able  address 
on  *'A  national  compulsory  system  of  education  impracticable  and  un-American." 
He  gave  a  very  full  analysis  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  last  Congress  by  Mr.  Hoar, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  condemned  the  measure  as  ill-advised  aud  mischievous.  He 
urged  that  the  scheme  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education  is  in  opposition  to 
the  theory  and  uniform  practice  of  the  National  Government;  to  the  views  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  of  its  leading  statesmen,  and  to  a  sound  political  phi- 
losopliy.  He  approved  of  the  policy  of  the  National  Government's  aiding  public  edu- 
cation iu  the  South  by  conditional  appropriations  of  larl  or  money. 

The  subject  was  subsequently  discussed  by  Messrs.  Beckington,  of  Missouri,  Piatt,  of 
Kansas,  Rolfe,  of  Illinois,  Henderson,  of  Arkansas,  and  others.  Commissioner  Eaton 
was  called  out,  but  declined  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hoar's  bill.  He 
made  an  encouraging  statement  respecting  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  free- 
school  systems  of  the  South,  and  favored  their  financial  assistance  by  Congress. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  b^  Mr.  Wickersham,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  lieeolvedf  That  this  association  will  look  with  favor  upon  any  plan  of  giving  pecu- 
niary aid  to  the  struggling  educational  systems  of  the  South,  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment may  de«m  judicious." 

The  next  question  considered  was,  "  How  far  may  a  State  provide  for  the  education 
of  her  children  at  public  cost  f"  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  of  Illinois,  who,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  paper,  urged  that  the  State  should  make 
the  most  liberal  provision  for  public  education,  including  higher  education.  He  con- 
cluded thus : 

**  The  question  for  American  statesmen  is  not  how  little,  but  how  much  can  the  State 
properly  do  for  the  education  of  her  children ;  that  the  one  thing  most  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  of  good  men,  is  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  immortal  mind,  aud 
that,  to  do  this,  legislatures  should  go  to  the  verge  of  their  constitutional  powers, 
courts  to  the  limits  of  liberalitv  of  construction,  and  executives  to  the  extreme  of  ofli- 
cial  prerogatives.  I  believe  that  an  American  State  can  aud  should  supplant  the  dis- 
trict school  with  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  with  the  university,  all  at  the 
public  cost — exhibiting  to  the  world  the  noblest  privilege  of  the  country — a  model  free- 
school  system  ;  totus  teres  atque  roiundus.^^ 

Superintendent  William  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  followed  with  an  able  and  scholarly 
paper.  Ho  reviewed  the  recent  events  in  Europe,  finding  education  to  be  their  exi)la- 
nation.  The  immense  efforts  made  all  over  Europe  to  found  a  system  of  induitrial  edu- 
cation are  made  for  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  monarchical  system.  But  the 
.  people  will  not  long  submit  to  be  educated  simply  as  directors  of  machines  and  iustru- 
meutalitios  of  industry.  Their  education  will  stop  at  nothing  short  of  that  spiritual 
culture  which  prepares  for  self-government  in  the  realm  of  social,  moral,  and  iutel- 
loctual  existence.    He  next  considered  the  nature  of  the  State,  and  its  limits  aud  pre- 
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rogatives,  and  the  natare  of  education,  and  its  relation  to  tbo  Individaal,  to  society  at 
large,  and  to  the  State,  with  this  conclasion  : 

^*  The  government  of  a  republic  must  educate  all  its  people,  and  it  must  educate  them 
so  far  that  they  are  able  to  educate  themselves  in  a  continued  process  of  culture,  ex- 
tending through  life.  This  implies  the  existence  of  higher  itistituHone  of  public  educa- 
tion. And  these,  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  that  all  will  attend  them,  as  that 
the  lower  schools,  which  are  more  initiatory  in  their  character  and  deal  with  new  ele- 
ments, depend  for  their  efficiency  upon  the  organization  of  higher  institutions  for  their 
direction  and  control.  Without  the  education  in  hi(;her  institutions  of  the  teachers  of 
lower  schools,  and,  furthermore,  without  the  possibility  hovering  before  pupils  of 
ascent  into  the  higher  schools,  there  can  be  no  practical  effect  given  to  primary 
schools." 

Mr.  Harris  closed  his  paper  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
public  education.    His  concluding  sentences  were  as  follows : 

'*  The  discipline  of  our  public  schools,  wherein  punctuality  and  regularity  are  en- 
forced, and  the  pupils  are  continually  taught  to  suppress  mere  self-will  and  inclination, 
is  the  best  school  of  morality.  Self-control  is  the  basis  of  all  moral  virtues,  and  indus- 
trious habits  are  the  highest  qualities  we  can  form  in  our  children.  A  free,  self-con- 
scious, self-controlled  manhood  is  to  be  produced  only  through  universal  public  educa- 
tion at  public  cost ;  and,  os  this  is  the  object  of  our  Government,  it  is  proper  for  our 
Government  to  provide  this  means,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  people.'' 

Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
last  year  on  an  American  university.  It  stated  very  concisely  the  conditions  and  gen- 
eral features  of  such  an  institution.  It  suggested  that  the  original  endowment  should 
not  be  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  management  should  secure  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  General  Government.  The  history  of  the  idea 
of  sVich  a  central  institution,  and  the  authority  of  Congress  to  establish  and  endow  it, 
were  briefly  presented.  The  report  conclude<l  with  the  recommendation  that  another 
committee  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue ;  which  was 
adopted. 

The  president  appointed  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  Massachu- 
setts ;  E.  L.  Godkin,  esq.,  New  York ;  Hon.  J.  F.  Wickersham,  Pennsylvania ;  Dr. 
Barnas  Sears,  Virginia;  Col.  D.  F.  Boyd,  Louisiana;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  Missouri; 
Prof.  William  F.  Phelps,  Minnesota ;  Hon.  A.  Gibbs,  Oregon ;  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  Illinois  ;  and,  as  er-officio  members,  E.  E  White,  president  National  Educational 
Association ;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  Joseph  Henry, 
preiiident  National  Academy  of  Science;  Dr.  J.  Lawience  Smith,  president  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Dr.  Samuel  Elliott,  president  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association. 

Thomas  Davidson,  of  St.  Louis,  read  a  paper  on  "  Pedagogical  bibliography."  He 
divided  the  history  of  educational  literature  into  three  great  periods — the  childhood, 
yonth,  and  manhood  of  education — and  sketched  these  periods  as  presented  in  differ- 
ent times  and  countries.  The  lecture  showed  much  research,  and  will  be  valuable  for 
reference,  since  it  presents  a  very  full  catalogue  of  pedagogical  works,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Alfred  Kirk,  of  Chicago,  presented  the  "  Moral  uses  of  the  recitation  "in  a  well-writ- 
ten paper.  He  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  positive  moral  training  in  the  public 
schools.  The  foundations  of  character  must  there  be  laid,  and  morals  must  ue  the 
center  of  every  educational  scheme.  The  recitation  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  to 
teach  the  pupil  that  greatest  of  all  lessons,  ^tc;  to  live* 

S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  read  an  excellent  paper,  the  last  evening,  on  **  The  use 
of  text-books."  He  said  that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  instruction,  the  teacher  was 
much  the  more  prominent  fleure,  and  for  a  long  period  in  the  child's  history,  perhaps 
the  only  text-book  that  could  be  used  with  advantage  was  the  reading-booK.  The 
second  period  is  that  in  which  text-books  legitimately  occupy  the  largest  place.  But 
even  here  the  text-books  are  too  often  made  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  whole  lesson. 
In  the  third  period  of  pupilage,  which  properly  includes  the  upper  classes  of  the  high 
school  and  the  iirst  two  classes  of  collegiate  instruction,  the  pupil's  use  of  text-books 
must  be  considerably  modified,  and  he  should  now  be  encouraged  and  required  to  test 
and  supplement  their  contents  by  means  of  other  information. 

iTho  [)aper  elicited  a  lively  discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent 
CalkinH,  of  New  York  City  ;  Professor  Woodward,  of  Washington  University,  Missouri; 
Superintendent  Harris  and  Mr.  Merwin,  of  St.  Louis ;  Commissioner  Henkle,  of  Ohio ; 
l*role8sor  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  and  others.  Professor  Woodward  urged  that  lectures 
and  oral  instruction  could  not  be  relied  upon  even  in  professional  schools,  and  Mr. 
Harris  claimed  that  the  great  thing  in  education  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  use  text- 
books. 

The  foregoing  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  constituted  the  principal  exercises 
of  the  general  a^ociation.    To  these  were  added  brief  addresses  on  the  eondition  of 
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fldncatioH  in  the  several  States  represent^^,  with  closing  addresses  by  Rev.  John  Men- 
tieth,  State  school  superintendent  of  Missouriy  and  President  Pickard. 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION. 

The  first  exercise  in  this  section  was  a  brief  lecture  on  the  "  First  steps  in  teaching 
reading/'  by  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio  ;  which  was  discussed  by  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine, 
John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  N.  C.  Calkins,  of  New  York  city,  and  otliers.  The  dis- 
cussion was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  views. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  **  Methods  of  teaching  languages,''  by  D.  H. 
Cmttenden,  of  New  York,  which  was  briefly  discussed. 

At  the  next  session,  Henry  C.  Harden,  of  Boston,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  '' Methods 
of  teaching  drawing,"  with  blackboard  illustrations.  He  stated  that  all  children  can 
learn  to  draw  with  no  more  difference  of  results  than  is  seen  in  other  branches,  and 
that  the  elements  of  the  art  can  be  successfully  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  present  excellence  in  other  studies.  The  drawing-lessons 
for  primary  classes  must  be  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  the  advancement  must  be  by 
the  slowest  stages.  Forms  must  be  analyzed,  and  criticism  must  stimulate  observa- 
tion. Classes  of  faults  must  be  shown  by  illustration,  and  there  must  be  energy  in 
drill  and  instruction,  and  defiuiteness  of  aim. 

A  paper  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  methods,"  by  John  W.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  was 
read,  and  a  discussion  of  the  two  papers  occupied  the  rest  of  the  session. 

On  Thureday  morning,  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
**  Methods  of  teaching  geography,"  which  elicited  high  commendation.  She  believed 
that  the  two  methods  of  teaching,  which  may  be  called  the  text-book  and  the  non- 
text-book methods,  are  **  not  only  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  principles  and  inspired  by 
the  sjime  motive,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  combined  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
and  that  the  highest  usefulness  of  our  public  schools  can  be  secured  only  when  they 
shall  be  thus  combined  in  the  practice  of  instructors  generally."  The  first  instruction 
should  be  oral  and  obji-ctive.  When  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read  so  readily  and  intel- 
ligently that  he  can  begin  the  study  of  the  text-book,  each  book  lesson  should  bo  pre- 
ce-dod  l>y  an  oral  extircise,  designed  to  awaken  and  direct  thought,  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  comprehend  the  lesson,  and  to  interest  him  in  it.  By  degrees  these  oral  exercises, 
preceding  the  study  of  text,  should  be  discontinued,  nntil  finally  the  pnpil  may  be  sent 
unaided  to  the  task  of  mastering  his  lesson. 

This  was  followed  by  a  very  pointed,  suggestive,  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
question,  "  Wljat  constitutes  a  good  primary  teacher?"  I^wa8  opened  by  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, of  St.  Louis,  and  continued  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop, 
£.  E.  White,  nud  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  B.  Mallon,  of  Georgia,  J.  H.  Kolfe,  of  Illinois, 
and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana, 

NORMAL  SECTION. 

The  first  exercise  was  an  able  paper  on  "  Model  schools  in  connection  with  normal 
schools,"  by  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois.  He  held  that,  as  teaching  is  a  practical  art. 
noruial  training  should  include  a  practical  apprenticeship,  and  for  this  purpose  a  school 
of  piactice  is  needed.  Ho  believed  that  a  model  school  might  be  made  to  furnish  (1) 
models  of  good  teaching  and  government ;  (2)  apprentice  work ;  and  (3)  opportunity 
for  experiment — that  it  may  be  made  both  a  model  school  and  a  school  of  practice  and 
experiment.     He  sketched  a  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  such  a  school. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  read  a  well-written 
paper  on  the  same  subject.  She  understood  a  model  school  to  be  one  tauglit  by  com- 
petent teachers,  not  pupils.  It  exists  for  the  normal  school,  and  has  no  separate  exist- 
ence. The  paper  was,  however,  chiefly  devoted  to  methods  of  normal  training.  She 
said  that  it  is  the  province  of  a  normal  school  to  teach  the  ho^v  and  not  the  whaty  and 
that  the  why  of  the  hotc  should  be  ascertained.  The  normal  school  must  give  general 
cultnre,  the  same  as  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  this  is  not  the  leading 
aim.    Discipline  and  method  must  be  conjoined. 

This  discussion  was  continued  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  who  also  read  a  brief 
pa])er  by  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York,  who  was  absent.  Mr.  Phelps  favored  the  separa- 
tion of  experimental,  model,  and  normal  schools,  basing  his  argument  on  his  own  expe- 
rience. He  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Sangster,  supenotendeut  of  the  normal  school 
at  Toronto,  Ontario,  who  strongly  advocated  the  union  of  normal  schools  and  schools 
of  practice.  In  answer  to  questions,  ho  explained  the  peculiar  features  of  his  school, 
which  he  said  was  full,  with  two  thousand  (f)  applicants  waiting  for  admission. 

At  the  next  session,  a  very  sensible  paper,  by  Superinteudent  .J.  D.  Phil  brick,  of 
Boston,  on  **  The  normal  school  problem,"  was  read  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Philbrick  being  absent.  The  paper  opened  with  a  sketch  of  the  four  State  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  now  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Their 
success  is  established,  but  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  more  elementary  normal 
schools  for  the  prexmration  of  teachers  for  the  ungraded  (ural  schools.    Let  the  term 
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UOT'.lKk)   Si'ho-.'N. 

On  iin»;ii»'.»  of  Mr.  Tlirln'*.  :i  ootutnittiv  \x .»»»  appiMiitiMl  lo  ni.,Ko  t\  ii«piM(.  iw  \\u\  \\\\\ 
liii-ofin^.  o:\  ;\\\\iu\  of  norin.ii  si'lionln  (o  ni«'«>f  lIi.*  w;)!!!!*!!*!  I  ho  roinunmux 

Tlio  1:i>l  M-!v4oii.  w  liii'l)  \v:is  iMicf,  \a:\h  tlrxoloil  lo  tk  ji.ipiM  \\\  J  \\  \i  nnl  tuM-i,  ill 
Now  York,  oil  "  l*riMri|iliM  iiixl  iikMIumU  id  ;i  inutu.il  «'imii.ii<."  Il  xmoi  Imc  ii\  ih  •  n  i-ii>i| 
hy  Pr.ifi'ssor  IMidps.  of  Mini)osoi:i.  M.  ,\.  New I'll.  of  Miir\  Liml.  . I  <*  <iil«-in><i  oi  \\  i>m| 
Vir*;;!!!'!;),  Miss  Krarkott,  kA'  St.  Louis,  ami  W  111.  \.  .Ioik^n.  of  liuiiiinu. 

sriM:i;iNTi:M»i  ms'  nmiuin. 

Tlic  ])ri!M'i])a1  topic  coiisiilrri'il  in  ttiin  Hn-iioii  >mim  "  ('iiiii|iii|iiii|  \  'ii-IhimI  iilliiiil-tiii<i<  " 
Tli«Mliscussion  was  npPiHMl  liy  .loliii  Iliiin'orK,  nl  (Mint,  \\lioiili|\  pii<-ii<iif  1  il  iln  ii><li|  nf 
tlio  Sta:*'  (11  provlilo  fur  ami  <l(*iiiaii<l  (lio  f<iiiiMliiiti  of  nil  lid  \iiiiili.  Jhi-  ili-lil  nl  (Im 
Srato  fraiisri-iHls  tlii>  will  i»f  tin*  pun-til.  ll'\^«'llll>  intl  |iii|iiiii-iMiii  niniiiinl  iniiipiil 
Kory  lav.',  ho  hcliovnl  in  fiiMl  takin;^  I  in*  onlpoHi-«,  anil  in'Vi-i  ,\tolilln;i.  Mm  >iIi  iijii'ii.  imiil 
w«^  havo  tli<"  f^iMirral  HyHtfin. 

Mr.  Tooko,  tt\'  llliiioiM,  in  licvcil  thai.  11  law  fiinipclliii|r  piitoiilu  liiiil  piMtillfitKi  hi 
smhI  f  hi-ir  i-hiliirfii  to  H<'!iiM>l  wax  hotli  ii;{hl  iiinl  o\p<'i|ifnt.  Ihr  I'liili  iitiiiiilii  niiiilin 
\outli  hctwi'.Mi  Hix  aiiil  (■i;'lif('<>ri  vi-ai  (of  a<'o  In  alii'tid  hi-IiiioI  al.  h'n-  I  Mint  imhiiiIih  In 
oach  y';vr.     1I<;  oli'i'irii  a  M'*«oliilifMi  lo  llii  1  i-I1it|. 

A.  J.  liii-kolf,  <»f  Oliio,  ImIh'ViiI  thai  tho  .'-•l.iM-  iiiii>-.|  ••iliirato  I  hi-  wlmh-  pi  uph  m  pi  1  ImJi, 
hnt  h-  v\a'«  ii-liK'tant  t.<iic-oit  lo  it  Munpnl  iniy  ti>-tli'iii,  |li-fnii'  iiflnpiin.'r  <-m  •  -Immm  it 
IiM-:i'<ur'',  «-vcry  ittJiiT  piacljraiih;  i.ii-iiii=i  i.houM  In-  1-1  haiii'li 'I  'I  h*  tm  hm  ■  <ifi-iiil  ti  / 
ri'h;:i'iii'«  oiL^aiii/alionH  anH  Mm^  phitfoiin  rhiMilil  fitMl  Im*  ntuil ;  liioliiin  I  If  i>ih|i<l, 
.><lioii]i|  ]»■  <!i  -liiliiitcfl ;  all  (-iaHHi--4/ff  i-f|ii<-at<(l  tiu'l  pioh*  ■•^mhmiI  im-ii  nhtitiM  In  ii|i|i>  ii*  •!  hi 

Mr.  J''>^t"i.  of  Ml'f-'Otiri,  a<lifijtlff]  tin-  li;,',li>  ol  LIm-  riiili*  hM  •unpi  t  •-.•  ImhiI  ni  ri  ml  mr «., 
hiit 'h^i'iiit.-'I  ijjf;   r:.]i('iiic.n^:y  of  Um-.  iH«-a-oi*--.     II'    'ili<  ••  <l  n  i-.iih-'hiiiti  ho    .Ji    'f'i'il><'i« 

r»--'fl-.it  ,ii;i. 

V.  ;;i.  I.  r!t«']p-^.  fif  .^7irlrl<'*•''t:|.  a-M-i  !«'•!  Ilr'it  ii'ic. '  r- :il  <  <lfir  ah'iri  i.*  u  ro  « <      ■»  .     miiI  no 
.'■..■.'■;     J,  1-    .1-    \'-t    hiii '••  |.iSi-(|    I  I  i-f|iif  .jt  It,''  'ill    |»  .    jf   <f|»li     <  y#  •  fff   li  /  •  <r'i;i'  ll>  <-'     '  h'i'il 
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«dncation  in  the  several  States  represented,  with  closing  addresses  by  Rev.  John  Mon- 
tieth,  State  school  superintendent  of  Missouriy  and  President  Pickard. 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION. 

The  first  exercise  in  this  section  was  a  brief  lecture  on  the  "  First  steps  in  teaching 
reading/'  by  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio  ;  which  was  discussed  by  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine, 
John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  N.  C.  Calkins,  of  Now  York  city,  and  others.  The  dis- 
cussion was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  views. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  **  Methods  of  teaching  languages,''  by  D.  H. 
Cruttenden,  of  New  York,  which  was  briefly  discnssed. 

At  the  next  session,  Flcnry  C.  Harden,  of  Boston,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Methods 
of  teaching  drawing,"  with  blackboard  illustrations.  He  stated  that  all  children  can 
learn  to  draw  with  no  more  difference  of  results  than  is  seen  in  other  branches,  and 
that  the  elements  of  thi^  artcan  be  successfully  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
without  the  sacriiice  of  any  present  excelleuco  in  other  studies.  The  drawing-lessons 
for  primary  classes  must  be  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  the  advancement  must  be  by 
the  slowest  stages.  Forms  must  be  analyzed,  and  criticism  must  stimulate  observa- 
tion. Classes  of  faults  must  be  shown  by  illustration,  and  there  must  be  energy  in 
drill  and  instruction,  and  deiiniteness  of  ai'm. 

A  pai>er  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  methods,"  by  John  W.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  was 
read,  and  a  discussion  of  the  two  papers  occupied  the  rest  of  the  session. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
**  Methods  of  teaching  geography,"  which  elicited  high  commendation.  She  believed 
that  the  two  methods  of  teaching,  which  may  be  called  the  text-book  and  the  non- 
text-book methods,  are  "not  only  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  principles  and  inspired  by 
the  same  motive,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  combined  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
and  that  the  highest  usefulness  of  our  public  schools  can  be  secured  only  when  they 
shall  be  thus  combined  in  the  practice  of  instructors  generally."  The  first  instruction 
should  i)e  oral  and  objective.  When  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read  so  readily  and  intel- 
ligently that  lie  can  begin  the  study  of  the  text-book,  each  book  lesson  should  be  pre- 
ceded i>y  an  oral  exorcise,  designed  to  awaken  and  direct  thought,  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  comprehend  the  leSM)u,  and  to  interest  him  in  it.  By  degrees  these  oral  exercises, 
preceding  the  study  of  text,  should  be  discontinued,  nntil  finally  the  pupil  may  be  sent 
unaided  to  the  task  of  mastering  his  lesson. 

This  was  rollowcd  by  a  very  pointed,  suggestive,  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
question,  "  Wliat  constitutes  a  good  primary  teacher?"  I^was  opened  by  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, of  St.  Louis,  and  continuetl  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop, 
E.  E.  White,  and  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  B.  Mallon,  of  Georgia,  J.  H.  Kolfe,  of  Illinois, 
and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana. 

NORMAL  SECTION. 

The  first  exercise  was  an  able  paper  on  "  Model  schools  in  connection  with  normal 
schools,"  by  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois.  He  held  that,  as  teaching  is  a  practical  art. 
normal  training  should  include  a  practical  apprenticeship,  and  for  this  purpose  a  school 
of  piactice  is  needed.  He  believed  that  a  model  school  might  be  made  to  furnish  (1) 
models  of  good  teaching  and  government ;  (2)  apprentice  work  ;  and  (3)  opportuuity 
for  experiment — that  it  may  be  made  both  a  model  school  and  a  school  of  practice  and 
experiment.     He  sketched  a  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  such  a  school. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  read  a  well-written 
paper  ou  the  same  subject.  She  understood  a  model  school  to  be  one  tauglit  by  com- 
petent teachers,  not  punils.  It  exists  for  the  normal  school,  and  has  no  separate  exist- 
ence. The  paper  was,  however,  chiefly  devoted  to  methods  of  normal  training.  She 
said  that  it  is  the  province  of  a  normal  school  to  teach  the  how  and  not  the  what^  and 
that  the  why  of  the  how  should  be  ascertained.  The  normal  school  must  give  general 
culture,  the  same  as  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  this  is  not  the  leading 
aim.    Discipline  and  method  must  be  conjoined. 

This  discussion  was  continued  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  who  also  read  a  brief 
paper  by  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York,  who  was  absent.  Mr.  Phelps  favore<l  the  separa- 
tion of  experimental,  model,  and  normal  schools,  basing  his  argument  on  his  own  expe- 
rience. He  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Sangster,  superintendent  of  the  normal  school 
at  Toronto,  Ontario,  who  strongly  advocateil  the  union  of  normal  schools  and  schools 
of  practice.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  explained  the  peculiar  features  of  his  school, 
which  he  said  was  full,  with  two  thousand  (f)  applicants  waiting  for  admission. 

At  the  next  session,  a  very  sensible  paper,  by  Superinteudent  .J.  D.  Philbrick,  of 
Boston,  on  **  The  normal  school  problem,"  was  read  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Philbrick  l)eing  absent.  The  paper  opened  with  a  sketch  of  the  four  Stat£  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  now  supi)orted  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Their 
success  is  established,  but  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  more  elementary  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  ungraded  cural  schools.    Let  the  term 
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be  three  roonths,  and  let  the  instruction  be  efficient.  Three  months'  normal  instriictioQ 
is  better  than  none.  Normal  training  ranst  supply  what  is  lost  by  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  teiichers.  The  outline  of  a  plan  for  organising  and  conducting  such  a  grade 
of  normal  schools  was  brietly  sketched. 

The  jAiper  was  discussed  l)y  C  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine,  Wra.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  J. 
M.  McKcuzie,  of  Nebraska,  Geo.  15.  Beard,  of  Missouri,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pt'imsyl- 
vania,  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  and  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
great  need  of  our  school  Hystenis  is  a  complete  system  of  normal  instruction,  adapted  to 
and  practically  reaching  all  classes  of  teachera,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  such  a 
syhtem  was  the  principal  question  considered.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  there 
should  be  three  classes  of  agencies,  viz :  (I)  one  or  more  State  nonnal  schools  of  a  high 
l^rade ;  (2)  normal  schools  of  a  l«)wer  and  more  elementary  grade ;  and  (;{)  the  teachers' 
institute.  There  wa«  some  difference  of  opinion  rt»specting  the  second  or  intermediate 
class  of  schools.  Several  speakers  suggested  t  hat  there  might  be  county  noruuil  schools, 
the  system  begun  in  Illinois.  One  speaker  favored  normal  institutes,  with  sessions  of 
four  to  twelve  weeks,  the  same  t'O  be  held  in  prescribe<l  districts  annually,  and  at  such 
points  as  may  furnish  the  best  facilities.  Such  institutes  would  answer  the  purpose 
until  there  is  such  a  demand  for  normal  institutes  as  will  organize  and  sustain  county 
normal  schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  report,  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  apian  of  normal  schools  to  meet  the  wantA  of  the  community. 

The  Ijist  session,  which  was  brief,  was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of 
New  York,  on  '*  Principles  and  methods  in  a  normal  course."  It  was  briefly  discussed 
by  Professor  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  of  West 
Virginia,  Miss  Brackett,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Wm.  A.  Jones,  of  Indiana. 

SUPEKIXTEXDENTS'  SECTION. 

The  principal  topic  considered  in  this  section  was  "  Compulsory  school  attendance." 
The  discussion  wiis  opened  by  J(»hn  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  who  ably  presented  the  right  of 
the  Stale  to  provide  for  and  demand  the  educaticm  of  all  its  youth.  The  right  of  the 
State  truuK(!ends  the  will  of  the  parent.  If  we  are  not  prepared  for  a  general  compul- 
sory law,  he  believed  in  first  taking  the  outi>osts,  and  never  yielding  the  struggle  until 
we  have  the  general  system. 

Mr.  Tooke,  of  Illinois;  believed  that  a  law  compelling  parents  and  guardians  to 
Hoiu\  their  children  to  school  was  both  rii^ht  and  expedient.  The  State  should  require 
.youth  between  six  and  eighteen  years  ot  age  to  attend  school  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year.     He  offered  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

A.  J.  Kickoff,  of  Ohio,  believed  that  the  State  nmst  educate  the  whole  people  or  perish, 
but  he  was  reluctant  to  resort  to  a  compulsory  system.  Before  adopting  so  extreme  a 
ni«*asure,  every  other  practicable  means  should  be  exhausteil.  The  means  offered  by 
religious  organizations  and  the  platform  should  first  be  used;  tracts  on  the  subject 
should  be  (listribute^l ;  all  classesof  educated  and  professional  men  should  be  appealed  to. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Missouri,  admitted  the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  school  attendance, 
but  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  He  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Tooke's 
resolution. 

Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  asserted  that  univj^rsal  education  is  a  necessity,  and  no 
nation  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  educating  ail  its  people,  except  by  compelling  school 
attendance.  He  believed  that  the  inea.sure  was  both  right  and  expedient.  It  was  the 
doctrine  (if  comm(m  sense.  How  much  longer  shall  we  experiment  and  waitf  Statis- 
tics show  that  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase,  in  the  face  of  the  most  earnest  efforts.  Com- 
pulMi(Mi  inu.st  be  nmde  a  part  of  our  educational  policy,  but  it  will  be  but  a  temporary 
expedient.  When  once  the  whole  people  are  educated,  no  compulsory  law  will  be 
needtfd. 

State  Suj)erintendent  Montieth,  of  Missouri,  believed  that  all  sides  of  this  question 
should  be  considered.  It  may  be  legally  right,  and  yet  there  may  be  concomitants 
which  make  it  unwise.    He  thought  centralization  and  compulsion  were  inseparable. 

Mr.  White,  of  Ohio,  said  there  are  two  questions  to  be  dispassionately  considered 
before  we  resort  to  the  compulsory  system,  viz :  I.  To  what  extent  has  the  voluntary 
Kysteni  failed,  an<l  wherein  has  it  failed  ?  2.  Will  a  compulsory  system  be  a  success, 
both  where  the  voluntary  system  has  failed  and  where  it  has  succeeded?  Statistics 
furnish  no  certain  answer  to  the  iirst  (juestion.  The  kind  of  statistics  used  to  show 
that  the  American  voluntary  system  has  failed,  also  prove  that  the  compulsory  system 
of  Prussia  has  failed.  The  difference  between  the  enrollment  and  the  enumeration 
proves  nothing  respecting  the  number  of  children  growing  up  unschooled.  The  vol- 
untary system  has  not  failed.  The  statistics  show  that  as  high  a  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation atten(le<l  school  last  year  in  Ohio  as  in  Prussia.  Education  is  as  universal  in 
Holland  without  the  compulsory  system,  as  in  Bavaria  with  it.  The  school  attendance 
is  as  great  in  those  cantons  of  Switzerland  that  have  no  compulsory  law,  as  it  is  in  those 
cantons  which  have.    He  did  not  believe  that  a  comx>ulsory  system  would  be  a  success 
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in  this  conntry.  Where  it  was  most  needed,  there  would  be  uo  pablic  sentiment  to 
enforce  it.  He  was  in  favor  of  supplementing  the  voluntary  system,  but  not  of  aban- 
doning it. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  White,  Phelps, 
ftnd  Hancock,  who,  at  the  next  session,  reported  the  following  resoi^ntions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

*^  liesolted,  That  universal  education  is  a  public  necessity,  and  that  the  State  has  th« 
full  right  to  provide  for  and  secure  it. 

*^  Resolvedj  That  to  secure  universal  education  in  this  country,  our  present  system  of 
voluntary  school  attendance  should  be  supplemented  by  truant  laws,  reformatory 
schools,  and  such  other  compulsory  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  that  class  of 
youth  now  growing  up  in  ignorance." 

Superintendent  W.  K.  Creery,  of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  a  "Uniform  basis  of 
school  statistics;"  but  we  have  seen  no  report  of  the  paper  or  of  its  discussion,  and 
hence  are  unable  to  give  an  abstract. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  paper  on  "  Classical  study  and  the  means  of  securing 
it  in  the  West,"  by  H.  K.  Edson,  of  Iowa.  Ho  asserted  that,  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  merits  of  classical  studies  for  years,  through  the  press  and  in  all  classes 
of  society,  the  verdict  rendered  is  substantially  in  their  favor.  No  other  means  of  dis- 
cipline so  effective  and  thorough  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  question  to  be  con- 
tudered  is,  What  means  shall  we  use  to  secure  more  attention  to  them,  and  bring  about 
their  general  introduction?  Dividing  educational  institutions  into  three  classes,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  higher,  we  find  in  the  West  a  deficiency  of  institutions  of  the 
second  class.  The  States  make  ample  provision  for  the  first  class,  and,  in  exceptional 
cases,  for  the  third  class.  The  lack  of  good  preparatory  schools  is  a  serious  hinderance 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  colleges.  The  immediate  and  pressing  want  of  the  time  is  the 
establishment  of  schools  that  shall  initiate  the  youth  in  the  rural  districts  in  a  course 
of  classical  study.  Mr.  Edson  also  urged  the  establishment  of  independent  training 
Bchools  to  prepare  classical  teachers,  thus  implying  that  the  colleges  fail  to  meet  this 
demand.    He  opposed  the  support  of  higher  institutions  by  public  taxation. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Reed,  of  Missouri,  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ohio, 
Dr.  Gulliver,  of  Illinois,  and  others.  It  was  urged  that  the  colleges  cannot  depend 
upon  the  public  high  scliools  to  prepare  students.  The  want  must  be  met  by  thorough 
private  classical  schools.  A  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Gulliver,  approving  of  "the 
effort  now  in  progress  to  unite  more  perfectly  the  courses  of  study  in  public  high 
schools  and  colleges,  by  introducing  special  classical  courses  on  the  part  of  the  schools, 
and  by  modifying,  without  lowering,  the  requirements  of  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges,"  was  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  ot  Education,  read  an  able  and  exhaustive 
paper  on  "Superior  instruction  in  its  relation  to  universal  education."  The  paper 
pointed  out  several  defects  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  their  relation  to 
students,  and  then  presented  the  duties  of  these  institutions  and  all  liberally  educated 
men  to  the  imiversal  education  of  the  people.  The  condusion  was  thus  stated:  "  If 
any  section  or  class  is  neglected,  excluded  from  letters,  or  shut  up  in  ignorance,  may 
we  not  justly  bold  superior  instruction  accountable  f  Either  it  has  not  done  its  work, 
or  has  done  it  badly." 

At  the  second  session.  Professor  T.  H.  Safford,  of  the  Chicago  University,  read  a 
scholarly  paper  on  "  Modem  mathematics  in  the  college  course."  The  following  are 
his  main  positions :  I.  Our  college  course  of  mathematics  must  contain  in  future  more 
synthetic  geometiy,  and  less  algebra  and  higher  analysis ;  more  practical  and  less 
abstract  matter.  2.  Time  must  be  gained  by  beginning  geometry  in  an  elementary 
way  before  the  preparatory  college  course.  3.  Geometry  and  arithmetic — both  sub- 
jects taken  in  their  broadest  sense — must  go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the  course ; 
must  continually  support  each  other,  each  retaining  its  individuality.  What  we  now 
call  analytical  geometry  must  be  introduced  in  various  stages  with  geometry  proper. 
4.  The  text-books  must  diminish  in  size,  and  be  largely  sup^etnented  by  oral  teaching. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  must  learn  better  how  to  work  at  the  subjects,  not  at  the 
books  merely.  5.  The  interests  of  educational  science,  of  mathematical  science,  of 
physical  science,  and  of  practical  utility,  alike  demand  these  changes.  The  paper 
engaged  the  closest  attention,  and  was  warmly  applauded  at  its  close. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  President  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  Professor  Woodward,  of 
Missouri,  Dr.  Gulliver,  of  Illinois,  and  others.     President  Tax)pan  said  that  he  was 

greatly  pleased  with  the  paper.    He  was  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  mathematics  now 
icluded  in  the  college  course  was  too  great,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  mathematical 
#tudies  of  the  sophomore  year  should  not  be  made  elective. 

Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler,  of  Knox  College,  Illinois,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
''Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,"  in  which  he  urged  the  adoption  of 
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the  ancient  pronunciation.  This  has  been  recommended  by  the  Philological  Association 
of  this  countiy,  and  it  would  bring  us  very  nearly  into  agreement  with  the  usage  of  the 
gymnasia  and  universities  of  Germany.  He  thought  that  the  difficulties  iu  the  way  of 
reproducing  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancients  could  be  easily  overcome. 

Superintendent  Harris  dissented  from  the  views  of  the  paper,  while  he  admired  its 
spirit.  Are  we  to  pronounce  Cicero  as  we  do  Quintilianf  The  prouunciation  of 
languages  changes.  We  do  not  pronounce  the  verses  of  Shakspeare  as  he  pronounced 
them.  Ho  thought  it  would  take  two  thousand  years  to  go  back  to  the  prouunciation 
of  Cicero.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Professors  Kistler^  Allen,  aud  Wost- 
cott,  of  Illinois;  Professor  Berg,  of  8t.  Louis;  Professor  Whipple,  Miss  M.  F. 
Buchanan,  of  Chicago,  and  others.  Most  of  the  speakers  strongly  favored  what  is 
knowu  as  the  continental  pronunciation.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Henckle,  of  Ohio,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Professors  Tyler,  Boise,  aud  Kistler,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  report  at  the  next  mectiug. 

A  discussion  on  '*  College  degrees"  concluded  the  exercises  in  this  section.  It  was 
opened  by  W.  W.  Folwell,  oi  Minnesota,  and  continued  by  President  Tappan  and 
others.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  facts  as  to  the  history  of  degrees  in  our 
colleges  and  the  usages  of  various  institutions  in  bestowing  them,  and  to  report,  with 
recommendations,  if  deemed  best,  at  the  next  session.  The  committee  consists  of 
President  AUyn,  of  McKendreo  College,  President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Professor  McGuffey,  of  the  Michigan  University. 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

National  Educational  Asgaciation, — President,  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  Secretary,  S.  H. 
White,  of  Illinois. 

Elementary  Section, — ^President,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Ohio;  Secretary,  L.  H. 
Cheney,  of  Missouri. 

Normal  Section. — President,  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine ;  Secretary,  N.  Newby,  or  Indiana 

Superintendentif  Section, — President,  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio ;  Secretary,  A.  C.  Short- 
ridge,  of  Indiana. 

•  Department  of  Higher  Education, — President,  Jamee  McCosh,  of  New  Jersey ;  Secreta- 
ries, Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  E.  H.  Safford,  of  Illinois. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  speedy  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciation, including  the  addresses  andpapers  and  abstracts  of  the  discussious.  The  pub- 
lication committee  consists  of  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Iowa,  (secretary  for  1870-71,)  S.  H. 
Wbite,  of  Illinois,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  and  W.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION— METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

This  convention  met  in  Boston,  continuing  three  days  from  the  14th  of  November,  1871, 
opening  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Professor  Rico,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. The  convention  was  formally  organized  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  James  Pike,  of 
New  ilampshire,  as  president;  his  excellency,  Governor  Claflin,  Isaac  Rich,  esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, John  Kendrick,  esq.,  of  Providence,  Governor  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  J.  J.  Peijy, 
of  Maine,  Rev.  L.  Crowell,  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  J.  Cummings,  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, as  vice-presidents ;  Revs.  E.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Lynn,  J.  Scott,  of  Boston,  and  W.  D. 
Brid^rc,  of  Mlarblehead,  as  secretaries. 

Rev.  D.  Dorchester,  of  Salem,  read  a  statistical  paper  upon  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  Methodist  and  other  denominations  in  New  England ;  Professor  S.  H.  Kimpton  read 
an  essay  on  the  consecration  of  the  young  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools ; 
Rev.  J.  1).  Robinson,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary,  also  presented  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject ;  Professor  Latimer,  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  read  an  earnest 
argument  for  the  studv  of  the  French  and  Gkrman  languages  in  our  puolic  schools ;  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A.  Clapp,  esq.,  of  Worcester,  presented  topics  relating  to  the 
education  of  the  universitv ;  Professor  Lindsay,  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  gave 
an  extended  account  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Among  the  topics  presented  and  discussed  were,  **  The  need  of  greater  thoroughness  in 
our  educational  institutions  ;"  '*  The  Bible  in  schools  ;"  and  *'  Colleges  and  women."  Thii 
latter  topic  was  fully  discussed,  the  preponderance  of  opinion  being  in  accordance  with  the 
views  ot  Dr.  Cummings,  the  essayist,  favoring  co-education. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  R.  Thayer,  of  Springfield,  read  an  essav  on  *'  Our  educational  institutions  for 
New  England.'  '*  The  claims  of  our  schools  on  the  libej^ality  of  the  Churoh  "  was  the  topic 
presented  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Ela,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  these  topics  were  discussed  at  length. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  expressing  satisfaction  in  the  educational  work 

undertaken  by  the  denomination  in  the  South ;  regarding  the  ignorance  so  prevalent  in  any 

largo  portion  of  the  country  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  republic ; 

and  one  expressing  cordial  approval  of  the  public-school  system,  as  an  important  bulwark 

liTcE 
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of  freo  institations.    In  this  ooDnection  thej  say  in  regard  to  the  freedmen :  '*  Having  been 
enslaved  under  the  authority  of  law,  and  made  free  bj  the  nation^s  act,  the  nation  should 

Srovide  them  facilities  for  education,  both  for  its  own  safety  and  in  justice  to  those  who  have 
ecome  its  wards.  "We  therefore  respectfully  represent  to  Congress  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  class  of  the  population,  by  appropriating  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  at  the  South,  from  which 
no  person,  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  color." 


NATIONAL  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  cx)nvention,  )\eld  in  Brooklyn,  April  19-21,  1870,  was  called  by  the  Baptist  Educa- 
tional Commission,  which  had  been  formed  in  1867  upon  two  distinct  yet  related  concep- 
tions: first,  that  the  efforts  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  to  ^tablish  and  carry  ou 
institutioos  of  higher  learning  were  not  met  by  a  corresponding  popular  interest  in 
education  ;  second,  that  the  increase  of  the  ministry  of  the  denomination,  both  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  aggpregate  intellectual  force  and  furnishing,  was  below  the  provisions 
attempted  for  such  increase  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and  below  the  demands  of  the 
churches  and  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  our  civilization.  It  was  not  an  organization 
for  the  support  of  any  particular  institutions  of  learning,  nor  as  the  exponent  of  any  new 
theory  of  education,  but  to  stir  up  the  popular  mind  and  heart,  and  enlighten  it  upon  the 
value  and  importance  of  higher  education ;  in  a  word,  to  promote  education  from  the 
popular  side  as  an  outgrowth  of  popular  interests  and  demands. 

The  commission  at  first  restrictea  the  sphere  of  its  operations  to  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  convention  was  a  meeting  of  appointed  delegates,  representing 
boards  and  faculties,  and  embraced  the  most  distinguished  pastors  and  laymen  and  the 
chief  educators  of  the  denomination.  It  was  fortunate  in  its  plan,  and  accomplished  in 
nine  sessions  a  vast  amount  of  work.  The  church  in  which  the  convention  was  held  was 
filled  at  every  session.  Friends  of  education  of  other  denominations  were  present,  and 
among  those  most  interested  in  the  proceeding^.  The  demand  for  reports  of  the  proceedings 
from  every  quarter  of  the  country  is  a  most  gratifying  proof  of  the  common  interest  in 
education  to  which  the  convention  gave  expression,  and  imparted  a  fresh  and  encouraging 
.  impulse. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  convention  was  held  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Mav  4  and  5,  1871. 

Hon.  J.  Warren  Merrill,  of  Cambridge,  was  chosen  presiaent,  Dr,  Shaler,  of  Portland, 

:  Maine,  and  Dr.  Phelps,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  secretaries. 

Dr.  Cutting  stated  that  the  meeting  was  called  in  conformity  with  a  vote  passed  in  April, 

-1670,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Educational  Commission,  advising  this  and  similar 
conventions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  assembling  of  delegates  from  Baptist 

•  educational  institutions,  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  education,  and  to  listen  to  papers 
on  such  subjects  from  able  men  more  or  less  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.     A 

'Conviction,  he  said,  was  prevailing  in  the  mind  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of  the  country 

:that  the  cause  of  education  is  not  the  cause  of  ministerial  education  alone,  but  must  be  for 
the  whole  people.    There  must  be  academies  for  the  preparation  of  more  young  men  to 

*enter  college. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lamson,  D.D.,  of  Brookline,  read  a  paper  upon  **  The  defects  in  our  public 
schools,  considered  as  creating  a  necessity  for  academies."    He  thought  that  while  the 

(Expenses  of  the  public  schools  had  greatlv  increased  within  the  past  forty  years,  there  had 
not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  beneficial  results  produced,  the  youth  being  little 

I  if  at  all  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  than  formerly.  The  public  high  schools  of 
Massachusetts,  he  toought,  attempted  to  go  over  too  much  ground,  a  single  teacher  some- 
times carrying  on  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  many  other  branches,  each  one  of  which 
would  demand  the  whole  time  of  a  professor  in  a  college.  The  fact  that  in  these  schools 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  distinctive  religious  training,  renders  them  less  suited  to  prepare 
young  men  for  great  usefulness,  and  points  to  the  necessity  of  academics  where  special 
reliofious  instruction  can  be  given. 
The  academies  should  be  well  endowed ;  the  instruction  given  in  them  should  be  of  the 

(highest  order;    and  immediate  action  is  demanded  to  meet  the  wants  which  the  public 
schools  do  not  afford. 

Professor  8.  L.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  paper,  spoke 
of  the  maladjustment  in  theological  seminaries,  eoUeges,  academies,  and  schools.  They 
should  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  as  in  manufactories  the  carding  must  meet  the 
spinning,  the  spinning  the  weaving,  and  the  weaving  the  finishing.     Referring  to  t^he 

vBrooklyu  meeting,  he  said  eight  acauemies  were  represented  ihere,  none  of  them  endowed 
tts  they  should  bo.    Means  should  be  at  band  for  assuring  those  at  the  head  of  such  schools 
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that  thej  are  placed  above  want  for  a  life-work.  Whateyer  may  be  the  benefits  of 
common  schools,  there  must  be  other  means  to  supply  the  colleges,  where  the  spirit  of 
science  and  of  Christ  may  prevail.  The  discnssion  was  nirther  contmued  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ives, 
of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  Bev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Rhode  Island,  Bev.  Dr.  Gardner,  of  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  Drs.  Cutting^  and  Gow. 

In  the  afternoon  the  discussion  on  academies  was  resumed.  Professor  Hanson,  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  first  giving^  his  experience  in  establishing  the  Waterville  Institute,  who  vs 
followed  by  Professor  Greene,  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Watertown,  Dr.  Champlin,  of  Waterville 
College,  and  Professor  Chase,  of  Brown  University,  the  latter  gentleman  saying  be  thought 
too  much  attention  was  given  to  the  number  of  names  upon  college  catalogues  rather  than 
to  the  degree  of  scholarsnip  attained. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Professor  Hamlin,  upon  *'The  proper  attitude  of  our  Christian 
teachers  witn  respect  to  science,*'  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  the  prevailing  theories 
In  many  sciences  are  shaken  by  recent  discoveries,  and  showing  that  revealed  religion  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  these  theories,  the  Scriptures  and  true  science  being  in  entire  harmonv. 

Professor  Chase,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Dr.  Caswell  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  tue 
views  presented  by  Professor  Hamlin.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Caswell  spoke  of  '*The  require- 
ments of  educational  institutions  for  the  Baptists  of  New  England,  and  the  duties  ot  the 
denomination  to  such  institutions.'*  A  large  number  of  brief  addresses  followed,  all  urging 
the  necessity  of  greater  effort  for  the  endowment  of  the  schools  of  the  denomination. 

Thursday  morning  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  D.D.,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  increase  of  the 
ministry,  including  the  sources  of  supply,  and  the  support  of  those  requiring  pecuniary 
aid/'    This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Rev.  A.  Hovey,  D.D.,  President  of  Newton  Theological  Institute,  next  gave  an  essay  on 
'"  The  education  of  woman.**  He  did  not  ask  for  the  education  of  woman  that  she  might 
enter  with  man  upon  the  political  or  any  other  public  arena  or  profession,  but  that  she 
might  more  appropriately  fill  her  own  sphere  in  life. 

An  important  question  is  how  these  opportunities  of  education  to  women  are  to  be 
furnished,  whether  in  the  same  or  separate  institutions.  The  advantages  of  mingling  the 
sexes  in  academies  and  colleges  were  considered,  and  he  thought  the  experiment  worth  an 
impartial  trial,  from  which  he  hoped  beneficial  results  to  both  sexes. 

There  was  a  general  agreement  in  the  views  of  the  essay,  approving  the  establishment  of 
a  Baptist  college  where  both  sexes  could  be  educated  together. 

Rev.  Dr.  Champlin  did  not  think  so  favorably  of  the  plan;  Rev.  Dr.  Coldwell  saw 
insuperable  moral  objections  to  it ;  'and  Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton  spoke  against  the  views  of  the 
essay  as  a  sad  instance  of  **  Newton  radicalism.*' 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  C.  B.  Crane,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  read  a  paper  on 
''  The  duties  to  education  of  pastors  in  their  own  congregations.*'  Several  resolutions  were 
adopted  recommending  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  academy  of  a  high  order  in  each 
New  England  State  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  Baptist  denomination ;  recom- 
mending a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  American  Baptist  Educational  Commission  ;  also 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  denomination,  for 
special  circulation  among  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  their  people. 


WESTERN  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  May  24  and  25,  1871,  attended  by  delegates  and  vis- 
itors from  twenty  States  and  from  Canada,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  president.  The  topics 
discussed  were  similar  in  their  character  to  those  presented  at  Worcester,  the  **  Relation  of 
academies  in  a  system  of  education*'  being  presented  by  Professor  J.  W.  Stearns,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  **  Education  of  women  in  the  West,*'  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D., 
president  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana ;  **  The  place  of  scientific  studies  in  present  educa- 
tion," by  Rev.  Sampson  Talbot,  D.  D.,  president  of  Denison  University,  Ohio;  **The  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  West,**  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Illinois ;  **The  build- 
ing up  of  higher  Christian  institutions  in  the  West,"  by  Rev.  J.  Bulkley,  D,  D.,  of  Shurtleff 
College ;  **  The  duties  of  the  church  to  educate  the  ministry,*'  by  President  Kendall  Brooks, 
D.  D.,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  Michigan ;  and  **The  care  of  education  as  a  part  of  pastoral 
duty,"  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Schofield,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  upon  woman's  education  reported  that 
they  hail  with  gratitude  the  interest  which  this  subject  is  now  exciting,  and  earnestly 
recommend  that  female  seminaries  be  strengthened  by  more  ample  endowments.  They 
say  :  **  It  is  unjust,  not  to  say  cruel,  to  continue  to  g^ve  by  millions  for  the  education  of  our 
sons,  and  so  little  for  that  of  our  daughters.**  "The  demand  of  the  age  is,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  be  no  longer  neglected,  and  that  she  be  xio  longer  deprived  of  the  force, 
breadth,  and  earnestness  of  Christian  character  which  the  most  liberal  culture  can  bestow." 
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AHERICAK  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Fltchbnrj^h,  Massachn- 
Bett«)  commencing  Wednesday,  July  26,  and  continuing  through  that  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days.  The  itresident,  Abner  J.  Phipps,  State  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  occupied  the  cnair,  ayd  at  tne  opening  made  a  brief  address,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Institute. 

Miss  E.  J.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  read  an  excellent  paper  upon  "  Kinder^artening 
the  Grospel  for  children,"  showing  the  principles  upon  which  ''Kindergartening''  was 
founded,  and  tracing  it«  development.  She  claimed,  among  other  advantages  lor  this 
system,  that  it  would  be  far  more  economical,  in  the  long  run,  to  commence  the  educa- 
tion of  children  upon  this  plan;  and,  in  the  course  of  her  remarks,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  truth  is  recognized  that  the  younger  the  children  to  be 
taught  the  greater  the  qualifications  required  for  their  teachers,  and  the  higher  should 
be  tlie  salary  paid  them.    A  brief  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Greneral  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  United  St^'^es  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  present  in 
the  evening  and  gave  a  lecture  on  vae  subject,  "  American  Education  Progressive," 
tracing  edncationai  progress  thror<*.  its  ¥arious  agencies,  and  especially  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  work  to  be  done  V.jt)ughout  the  country,  particularly  in  ther  South. 

On  Thursday  morning,  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  read  an  interesting  paper 
upon  "  Prescription  in  modem  education — its  province,"  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  topics  presented  therein,  in  which  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Miss  Peabody, 
and  otners  expressed  their  concurrence  in  an  approval  of  the  views  presented. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  of  Boston,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  study  of  nistoiy  in  schools." 
He  inferred  that  the  public  taste  is  a  vitiated  one  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  reading- 
matter,  referring  to  statistics  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  as  showing  this  fact,  some 
5,000  of  the  worst  books  in  that  rich  collection  being  read  more  than  all  the  other 
150,000  volumes  put  together.  A  discussion  of  this  paper  followed,  in  which  Mr.  John 
Kneeland  took  some  exceptions  to  the  doctrines  presented.  Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 
principal  of  Mouson  Academy,  in  presenting  his  views,  said  that  a  class  that  has  made 
some  degree  of  advance  in  history  is  best  tanght  by  assifmed  topics,  such  as,  Was 
the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  Salem  justifiable  1  Here  is  a  topic  to  be 
studied  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to  be  examined  by  reading  all  that  can  be  found  in 
relation  to  it.  Let  the  scholars  go  to  every  history  in  the  library  and  search ;  and  hero 
you  have  the  benefit  of  a  school  library  that  shall  contain  the  leading  works  of  history. 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  was  better 
pleased  with  the  paper  than  any  he  had  heard  on  the  subject  of  history.  He  thought 
tiistory,  as  a  general  thing,  was  not  well  taught.  It  is,  of  all  thing^s,  important  that 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  taste  for  readins  good  books  for  original  historic  discussions, 
should  be  acquired ;  then  libraries  would  not  be  filled  with  so  many  novels.  It  is 
worth  more  to  the  schools  of  this  generation  to  acquire  that  taste,  that  power  of  dis- 
crimination, that  love  of  the  true  and  beautiful,  than  to  get  all  the  knowledge  in  every 
text-book  in  existence. 

Papers  were  read  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  importance  of  drawing  as  a 
branch  of  general  education ; "  by  Oeneral  H.  R.  Oliver,  on  "  How  I  was  taught ; "  and  a 
discussion  followed  on  the  question,  "  How  far  may  the  State  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  at  public  cost  t"  This  turned  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  was  participated  in  by  Hon.  J.  White,  General  H.  R.  Oliver,  H.  F.  Harring- 
ton, M.  A.  Warren  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Richard  Edwards  of  Normal,  Illi- 
nois, and  others. 

In  the  evening.  Professor  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Yale  College,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Scientific 
schools  in  relation  to  colleges  and  high  schools,"  and  Professor  L.  B.  Monroe  gave  a 
series  of  reading,  with  great  satisfaction. 

Friday  morning  Hon.  Bcchard  Edwards,  principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  gave  his  views  on  "  The  causes  of  failure  and  the  work  of  teaching."  Hon. 
Warren  Johnson,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  of  Maine,  presented  a  pai>er  on 
"  State  uniformity  of  text-books."  Hon.  N.  A.  Calkins  in  the  afternoon  read  a  care- 
fully-prepared paper  on  the  question,  "  Does  object-teaching  hold  a  philosophical  rela- 
tion to  the  natural  development  of  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  f "  and 
maintaining  affirmatively  that  object-teaching  furnishes  the  best  conditions  for  ob- 
taining the  most  valuable  results  in  education. 

The  resolution  which  excited  as  much  interest  as  any^  and  which  was  adopted  with 
great  enthusiasm,  was,  "  That  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  continue  its  work 
upon  the  same  general  plan  which  has  been  pursued  during  the  forty-one  years  of  its 
existence."  Upon  this  resolution  Ex-Governor  Washburn,  LL.  D.,  of  Cambrid^,  and 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  said :  "  This  institution  is  a 
power  in  the  land.    It  la  not  the  men  who  are  in  business  who  have  no  opportunity 
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to  Btady  this  matter,  or  the  mechanics  who  have  no  access  to  the  pnblic,  that  can 
instruct  the  people  on  this  subject  of  education.  But  it  is  the  teachers,  those  who  are 
connected  with  this  and  kindred  associations,  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, who  can  make  known  to  the  pnblic  what  is  proper  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  it.  The  arguments  that  they  can  urge  will  be  a  sure  means  of  carrying 
conviction  to  the  public  mind,  so  that  something  will  be  done." 

Hon.  David  H.  Mason  of  Newton,  United  States  district  attorney,  and  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  refeired  to  the  lack  of  technical 
eilucation  as  the  principal  thing  wanting  in  the  New  England  system.  Nathaniel 
Allen,  of  West  Newton,  also  spoke  of  the  same  necessity  for  making  this  advance  in  the 
direction  of  technical  training,  enforcing  his  position  bv  reference  to  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Germany  in  technical  training;  Abner  J.  Phipps,  of  West  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  re-elected  president,  and  D.  W.  Jones,  of  Boston,  secrets^. 


AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  second  report  of  the  national  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
held  at  St.  Louis,  August,  1871,  specifies  some  of  the  advantages  irom  the  establishment  of 
an  American  university  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States. 

In  general  terms,  the  principal  features  which  such  an  institution  should  embrace  are 
stated  as  follows : 

Ist.  It  should  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  department  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  and  every  real  profession. 

2d.  It  should  be  high  enough  to  supplement  the  highest  existing  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  embrace  within  its  field  ot  mstmction  the  utmost  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

3(d.  In  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice  it  should  guarantee  equal  privileges  to  all  duly 
qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  its  course  of  instruction,  and  equal  rights  and  the 
largest  freedom  to  all  earnest  investigators  in  that  domain  which  lies  outside  the  limits  of 
acknowledged  science. 

4th.  It  should  be  so  constituted  and  established  as  to  command  the  hearty  support  ol 
the  American  people,  regardless  of  section,  party,  or  creed. 

5tb.  Its  material  resources  should  be  vast  enough  to  enable  it  not  only  to  furnish,  and 
that  either  freely  or  at  a  nominal  cost,  the  best  instruction  the  world  can  afiford,  but  also  to 
provide  the  best  known  facilities  for  the  work  of  scientific  investigation,  together  with  en- 
dowed fellowships  and  honorary  fellowships,  open  respectively  to  the  most  meritorious 
graduates,  and  to  such  investigators,  whether  native  or  foreign,  as,  being  candidates  therefor, 
shall  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Gth.  It  should  be  so  co-ordinated  in  plan  with  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  as  not 
only  in  no  way  to  conflict  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  become  at  once  a  potent 
agency  for  their  improvement,  and  the  means  of  creating  a  complete,  harmonious,  and  efficient 
system  of  American  education. 

For  the  establishment,  endowment,  and  maintenance  of  such  an  institution,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  Qeneral  Qovemment  must  be  bad. 

The  orieinal  endowment,  which  should  not  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  $10,000,000, 
and  which  may  properly  consist  of  lands  now  embraced  in  the  nublic  domain,  will  need  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  Congress  must  therefore  determine  the  general  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  the  institution  shall  be  administered. 

In  regard  to  the  authority  for  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  such  an  institution, 
the  committee  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  the  successive  recommendations  of  Presidents  Washington 
and  Madison,  in  their  messages  to  Congress,  ur^ng  '*  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
national  university,"  to  the  i>rovision  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Washington  toward 
the  endowment  of*^  such  a  university,  and  to  the  various  propositions  to  this  end,  at  various 
dates,  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country,  showing  that  the  idea  of  a 
national  university  is  as  old  as  the  nation,  has  had  the  fullest  sanction  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  succeeding  generations,  and  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  policy  and  practice  of 
the  Government. 

In  accordance  with  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  following  persons  were  nominated 
the  permanent  national  university  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  enterprise 
to  a  successful  issue:  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  chairman,  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  Dr.  Thomas  HiU, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts ;  E.  L.  Godkin,  esq.,  New  York  City ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Virginia ;  Colonel  D.F.Boyd, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana ;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  Columbia,  Bfissouri ;  Professor  W.  F.  Phelps, 
Winona,  Minnesota ;  Ez-Govemor  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Portland,  Oregon ;  Hon.  Newton  Batenian, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Ez-officio  members. — Hon.  E.  E.  White,  president  National  Educational  Association, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  president  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  J 
Lawrence  Smith,  president  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  ofHScience,  Louisvilki 
Kentucky ;  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot,  president  American  Social  Science  AssodaUon. 
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edncation  in  the  soveral  States  represented,  with  closing  addresses  by  Rev.  John  Mon- 
tieth,  State  school  superintendent  of  Missouri,  and  President  Pickard. 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION. 

The  first  exercise  in  this  section  was  a  brief  lecture  on  the  "  First  steps  in  t«achinj( 
readini;/'  by  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio  ;  which  was  discussed  by  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine, 
John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  N.  C.  Calkins,  of  New  York  city,  and  others.  The  dis- 
cussion was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  views. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  ^'  Methods  of  teaching  languages,^^  by  D.  H. 
Cnittenden,  of  New  York,  which  was  briefly  discussed. 

At  the  next  session,  Heniy  C.  Harden,  of  Boston,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "Methods 
of  teaching  drawing,"  with  blackboard  illustrations.  Ue  stated  that  all  children  can 
learn  to  draw  with  no  more  difference  of  results  than  is  seen  in  other  branches,  and 
that  the  elements  of  tho  art  can  bo  successfully  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
without  the  sacrifice  of  any  present  excellence  in  other  studies.  The  drawing-lessons 
for  primary  classes  must  be  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  the  advancement  must  be  by 
the  slowest  stages.  Forms  must  be  analyzed,  and  criticism  must  stimulate  observa- 
tion. Classes  of  faults  must  be  shown  by  illustratiou,  and  there  must  be  energy  in 
drill  and  instruction,  and  defiuiteness  of  aim. 

A  pa[)er  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  methods,^'  by  John  W.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  was 
read,  and  a  discussion  of  the  t«vo  papers  occupied  the  rest  of  the  session. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
**  Methods  of  teaching  geography,"  which  elicited  high  commendation.  She  believed 
that  the  two  methods  of  teaching,  which  may  be  called  the  text-book  and  the  non- 
text-book methods,  are  "  not  only  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  principles  and  inspired  by 
the  same  motive,  but  they  are  capable  of  being  combined  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
and  that  the  highest  usefulness  of  our  public  schools  can  be  secured  only  when  they 
shall  be  thus  combined  in  the  practice  of  instructors  generally."  The  first  instruction 
should  be  oral  and  obji'Ctive.  When  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read  so  readily  and  intel- 
ligently that  he  can  begin  the  study  of  the  text-book,  each  book  lesson  should  V>e  pre- 
ceded i)y  an  oral  exercise,  designed  to  awaken  and  direct  thought,  to  enable  the  pupil 
to  comprehend  the  lesson,  and  to  interest  him  in  it.  By  degrees  these  oral  exercises, 
preceding  the  study  of  text,  should  be  discontinued,  nntil  finally  the  pupil  may  be  sent 
unuided  to  the  task  of  mastering  his  lesson. 

This  was  (ollow(?d  by  a  very  pointed,  suggestive,  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
question,  "  Wiiat  constitutes  a  good  primary  teacher?"  It- was  opened  by  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, of  St.  Louis,  and  continued  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  Y<»rk,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop, 
E.  E.  White,  nud  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  B.  Mallon,  of  Georgia,  J.  H.  Kolfe,  of  Illinois, 
and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana. 

NORMAL  SECTION. 

The  first  exercise  was  an  able  paper  on  "  Model  schools  in  connection  with  normal 
schools,"  by  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois.  He  held  that,  as  teaching  is  a  practical  art;, 
normal  training  should  include  a  practical  apprenticeship,  and  for  this  puq)ose  a  school 
of  practice  is  needed.  He  believed  that  a  model  school  might  be  made  to  furnish  (1) 
models  of  good  teaching  and  government ;  (2)  apprentice  work ;  and  (3)  opportunity 
for  experiment — that  it  may  be  made  both  a  model  school  and  a  school  of  pnieticc  anil 
expel iiueut.    He  sketched  a  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  such  a  school. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  read  a  well-written 
paper  on  the  same  sul\ject.  She  understood  a  model  school  to  be  one  tauglit  by  com- 
petent teachers,  not  [>unil8.  It  exists  for  the  normal  school,  and  has  no  separate  exist- 
ence. The  paper  was,  nowever,  chiefly  devoted  to  methods  of  nonnal  training.  She 
said  that  it  is  the  province  of  a  normal  school  to  teach  the  haic  and  not  the  whnty  and 
that  the  why  of  the  how  should  be  ascertained.  The  normal  school  must  give  general 
culture,  the  same  as  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  this  is  not  the  leading 
aim.    Discijdine  and  method  must  be  copjoiued. 

This  discussion  was  continued  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  who  also  read  a  brief 
paper  by  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York,  who  was  absent.  Mr.  Phelps  favored  the  separa- 
tion of  experimental,  model,  and  nonnal  schools,  basing  his  argument  on  his  own  expe- 
rience. He  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Sangster,  superintendent  of  the  normal  school 
at  Toronto*,  Ontario,  who  strongly  advocated  the  union  of  normal  schools  and  schools 
of  prai*tice.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  explained  the  peculiar  featun^^  of  his  school, 
which  he  said  was  full,  with  two  thousand  (f )  applicants  waiting  for  admiesion. 

At  the  next  session,  a  very  sensible  paper,  by  Superint^udent  J.  D.  Philbrick.  of 
Boston,  on  **  The  normal  school  problem,"  was  read  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Philbrick  being  absent.  The  paper  opened  with  a  sketch  of  the  four  Statjo  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  now  sup^wrted  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $.'30,000.  Their 
success  is  established,  but  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  more  elementary  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  ungraded  (ural  schools.    Let  the  term 
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bo  three  months,  and  let  the  instmction  be  efficient.  Three  months'  normal  instnictioii 
is  better  than  none.  Normal  training  must  supply  what  is  lost  by  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  teachers.  Tiie  outline  of  a  plan  for  organizing  and  coudacting  such  a  grade 
of  normal  schools  was  briefly  sketched. 

The  i^^per  was  discussed  by  C  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine,  Wra.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  J. 
M.  McKenzie,  of  Nebra-ska,  Geo.  15.  Beard,  of  Missouri,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, E.  E.  White,  of  Oliio,  and  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
great  need  of  our  school  syst^^nis  is  a  complete)  system  of  normal  instruction,  adapted  to 
and  practically  reaching  all  classes  of  teachei*s,  and  the  best  plan  of  organizing  such  a 
system  wjis  the  principal  question  consi<lered.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  there 
should  be  three  cla^scji  of  agencies,  viz :  (1)  one  or  more  State  normal  schools  of  a  high 
^rade;  (2)  normal  schools  of  a  lower  and  more  elementary  grade ;  and  (3)  the  teachers' 
inntituto.  There  was  some  diiference  of  opinion  respecting  the  secoud  or  intermediate 
class  of  schools.  Several  speakers  suggested  t  hat  there  might  be  county  normal  schools, 
the  system  begun  in  Illinois.  One  speaker  favored  norma)  institutes,  with  sessions  of 
four  to  twelve  weeks,  the  same  to  bo  held  in  prescribed  districts  annually,  and  at  such 
points  as  may  furnish  tho  best  facilities.  Such  institutes  would  answer  the  purpose 
until  there  is  such  a  demand  for  normal  institutes  as  will  organize  and  sustain  county 
normal  schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  report,  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  apian  of  normal  schools  to  meet  tho  wants  of  the  community. 

The  last  session,  which  was  brief,  wa.s  devote<l  to  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of 
New  York,  on  •*  Priuci|de3  and  methods  in  a  normal  course."  It  was  briefly  discussed 
by  Professor  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  of  West 
Virginia,  Miss  Brackett,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Wm.  A.  Jones,  of  Indiana. 

SUPEKINTEXDEXTS'  SECTION. 

The  principal  topic  considered  in  this  section  was  "  Compulsory  school  attendance.'* 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  who  ably  presented  the  right  of 
the  Stale  to  provide  for  and  demand  the  educatitm  of  all  its  youth.  The  right  of  the 
State  trauRcends  the  will  of  the  parent.  If  we  are  not  prepared  for  a  general  compul- 
sory law,  he  believed  in  first  taking  the  outiK>8ts,  and  never  yielding  the  struggle  until 
wehave  the  general  system. 

Mr.  Tooke,  of  Illinois;  believed  that  a  law  compelling  parents  and  guardians  to 
send  their  children  to  school  was  both  rij^ht  and  expedient.  The  State  should  require 
youth  betwei?n  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  at  least  three  months  in 
each  yi-ar.     He  oflered  a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

A.  J .  Riekotf.  of  Ohio,  believed  that  the  State  must  educate  the  whole  people  or  perish, 
but  h(»  was  reluctant  to  resort  to  a  compulsory  system.  Before  adopting  so  extreme  a 
measure,  every  other  practicable  means  should  bo  exhausted.  The  means  oflered  by 
religious  organizations  and  the  platform  should  firet  be  used;  tracts  on  the  subject 
should  be  distribute^l ;  all  classesof  educated  and  professional  men  should  be  a])pealed  to. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Missouri,  admitted  the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  school  attendance, 
but  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  He  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Tooke^s 
resolution. 

Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  asserted  that  universal  education  is  a  necessity,  and  no 
nation  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  educating  ail  its  people,  except  by  compelling  school 
attendance.  He  believed  that  the  measure  was  both  right  and  expedient.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  common  sense.  How  much  longer  shall  we  experiment  and  wait?  Statis- 
tics show  that  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase,  in  the  face  of  the  most  earnest  efforts.  Com- 
pulsion must  be  made  a  part  of  our  educational  policy,  but  it  will  be  but  a  temporary 
expedient.  When  once  the  whole  people  are  educatetl,  no  compulsory  law  will  be 
needetl. 

State  Superintendent  Montieth,  of  Missouri,  believed  that  all  sides  of  this  question 
should  be  cousideied.  It  may  be  legally  right,  and  yet  there  may  be  concomitantii 
which  make  it  unwise.    He  thought  centralization  and  compulsion  were  inseparable. 

Mr.  White,  of  Ohio^  said  there  are  two  questions  to  be  dispassionately  considered 
before  we  resort  to  the  compulsory'  system,  viz :  1.  To  what  extent  has  the  voluntary 
system  failed,  and  wherein  nas  it  failed  ?  2.  Will  a  compulsory  system  be  a  success, 
both  where  the  voluntary  system  has  failed  and  where  it  has  succeeded?  Statistics 
furnish  no  certain  answer  to  the  first  question.  The  kind  of  statistics  used  to  show 
that  the  American  voluntary  system  has  failed,  also  prove  that  the  compulsory  system 
of  I'russia  has  failed.  The  difference  between  the  enrollment  and  the  enumeration 
proves  nothing  respecting  the  number  of  children  growing  up  unschooled.  The  vol- 
untary system  has  not  failed.  The  statistics  show  that  as  high  a  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation attendt'd  school  last  year  in  Ohio  as  in  Prussia.  Education  is  as  universal  in 
Holland  without  the  compulsory  system,  as  in  Bavaria  with  it.  The  school  attendance 
is  as  great  in  tliase  cantons  of  Switzerland  that  have  no  compulsory  law,  as  it  is  in  those 
cantons  which  have.    He  did  not  believe  that  a  compulsory  system  would  be  a  success 
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in  tbia  coantry.  Where  it  was  most  needed,  there  would  be  uo  pablic  sentiment  to 
enforce  it.  He  was  in  favor  of  supplementing  the  voluntary  system,  but  not  of  aban- 
doning it. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  White,  Phelps, 
ftnd  Hancock,  who,  at  the  next  session,  reported  the  following  resoi^utions,  which  were 
unauimonsly  adopted: 

**  Keaolvedf  That  universal  education  is  a  public  necessity,  and  that  the  State  has  th« 
full  right  to  provide  for  and  secure  it. 

**  Resolved,  That  to  secure  universal  education  in  this  country,  our  present  system  of 
voluntary  school  attendance  should  be  supplemented  by  truant  laws,  reformatory 
schools,  and  such  other  compulsory  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  that  class  of 
youth  now  growing  up  in  ignorance." 

Superintendent  W.  K.  Creery,  of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  a  "Uniform  basis  of 
school  statistics ;''  but  we  have  seen  no  report  of  the  paper  or  of  its  discussion,  and 
hence  are  unable  to  give  an  abstract. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  paper  on  "  Classical  study  and  the  means  of  securing 
it  in  the  West,''  by  H.  K.  Edson,  of  Iowa.  He  asserted  that,  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  merits  of  classical  studies  for  years,  through  the  press  and  in  all  classes 
of  society,  the  verdict  rendered  is  substantially  in  their  lavor.  Wo  other  means  of  dis- 
cipline so  effective  and  thorough  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  question  to  be  con- 
Bidered  is,  What  means  shall  we  use  to  secure  more  attention  to  them,  and  bring  about 
their  general  introduction  f  Dividing  educational  institutions  into  three  classes,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  higher,  we  find  in  the  West  a  deficiency  of  institutions  of  the 
second  class.  The  States  make  ample  provision  for  the  first  class,  and,  in  exceptional 
cases,  for  tbo  third  class.  The  lack  of  good  preparatory  schools  is  a  serious  hinueraucc 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  colleges.  The  immediate  and  pressing  want  of  the  time  is  the 
establishment  of  schools  that  shall  initiate  the  youth  in  the  rural  districts  in  a  course 
of  classical  study.  Mr.  Edson  also  urged  the  establishment  of  independent  training 
schools  to  prepare  classical  teachers,  thus  implying  that  the  colleges  fail  to  meet  this 
demand.    He  opposed  the  support  of  higher  institutions  by  public  taxation. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Reed,  of  Missouri,  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ohio, 
Dr.  Gulliver,  of  Illinois,  and  others.  It  was  urged  that  the  colleges  cannot  depend 
upon  the  public  high  schools  to  prepare  students.  The  want  must  be  met  by  thorough 
private  classical  schools.  A  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Gulliver,  approving  of  "the 
effort  now  in  progress  to  unite  more  perfectly  the  courses  of  study  in  public  high 
schools  and  colleges,  by  introducing  special  classical  courses  on  the  part  of  the  schools, 
and  by  modifyin<;,  without  lowering,  the  re(i[uirements  of  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges,"  was  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  read  an  able  and  exhaustive 
paper  on  "Superior  instruction  in  its  relation  to  universal  education."  The  paper 
pointed  out  several  defects  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  their  relation  to 
Btndent-s,  and  then  presented  the  duties  of  these  institutions  and  all  liberally  educated 
men  to  the  universal  education  of  the  people.  The  conclusion  was  thus  stated:  "  If 
any  section  or  class  is  neglected,  excluded  from  letters,  or  shut  up  in  ignorance,  may 
we  not  Justly  bold  superior  instruction  accountable  f  Either  it  has  not  done  its  work, 
or  has  done  it  badly." 

At  the  second  session.  Professor  T.  H.  Safford,  of  the  Chicago  University,  read  a 
scholarly  paper  on  "Modem  mathematics  in  the  college  course."  The  following  are 
his  main  positions :  1.  Our  college  course  of  mathematics  must  contain  in  l\iture  more 
synthetic  geometiy,  and  less  algebra  and  higher  analysis ;  more  practical  and  less 
abstract  matter.  2.  Time  must  be  gained  by  beginning  geometry  in  an  elementary 
way  before  the  preparatory  college  course.  3.  Geometry  and  arithmetic — both  sub- 
jects taken  in  their  broadest  sense — must  go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the  course ; 
must  continually  support  each  other,  each  retaining  its  indi\idnality.  What  we  now 
call  analytical  geometry  must  be  introduced  in  various  stages  with  geometry  proper. 
4.  The  text-books  must  diminish  in  size,  and  be  largely  supplemented  oy  oral  teaching. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  mnst  learn  better  how  to  work  at  the  subjects,  not  at  the 
books  merely.  5.  The  interests  of  educational  science,  of  mathematical  science,  of 
physical  science,  and  of  practical  utility,  alike  demand  these  changes.  The  paper 
engaged  the  closest  attention,  and  was  warmly  applauded  at  its  close. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  President  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  Professor  Woodward,  of 
Missouri,  Dr.  Gulliver,  of  Illinois,  and  others.     President  Tappan  said  that  he  was 

greatly  pleased  with  the  paper.    He  was  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  mathematics  now 
icluded  in  the  college  course  was  too  great,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  mathematical 
#tudies  of  the  sophomore  year  should  not  bo  made  elective. 

Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler,  of  Knox  College,  Illinois,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
'^'Pronunciation  of  th«  Latin  and  Greek  languages,"  in  which  he  urged  the  adoption  of 
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the  ancient  pronnnoiation.  This  has  heen  recommended  by  the  Philological  Associatioa 
of  this  cnuntiyy  and  it  would  bring  ns  verynearly  into  agreement  with  the  usage  of  the 
gymnasia  and  universities  of  Germany.  He  thought  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reproducing  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancients  could  be  easily  overcome. 

Superintendent  Harris  dissented  from  the  views  of  the  paper,  while  he  admired  its 
spirit.  Are  we  to  pronounce  Cicero  as  we  do  Quintilianf  The  pronunciation  of 
languages  changes.  We  do  not  pronounce  the  verses  of  Shakspeare  as  he  pronounced 
them.  He  thought  it  would  take  two  thousand  years  to  go  back  to  the  ]>rouunciatioQ 
of  Cicero.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Professors  Kistler,  Allen,  and  West- 
cott,  of  Illinois;  Professor  Berg,  of  St.  Louis;  Professor  Whipple,  Miss  M.  F. 
Buchanan,  of  Chicago,  and  others.  Most  of  the  speakers  strongly  favored  what  is 
known  as  the  continental  pronunciation.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Henckle,  of  Ohio,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Professors  Tyler,  Boise,  and  Kistler,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  discussion  on  **  College  degrees"  concluded  the  exercises  in  this  section.  It  was 
opened  by  W.  W.  Folwwl,  or  Minnesota,  and  continued  by  President  Tappan  and 
others.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  facts  as  to  the  history  of  degrees  in  our 
colleges  and  the  usages  of  various  institutions  in  bestowing  them,  and  to  report,  with 
recommendations,  if  deemed  best,  at  the  next  session.  The  committee  consists  of 
President  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College,  President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Professor  McGuffey,  of  the  Michigan  University. 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

National  Educational  Asaociation. — President,  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  Secretary,  S.  H. 
White,  of  Illinois. 

Elementary  Section, — ^President,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Ohio;  Secretary,  L.  H. 
Cheney,  of  Missouri. 

Normal  Section. — President,  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine;  Secretary,  N.  Newby,  o^  Indiana 

Superintendents  Section, — President,  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio ;  Secretary,  A.  C.  Short- 
ridge,  of  Indiana. 

*  Department  of  Higher  I^ucation, — ^President,  Jamee  McCosh,  of  New  Jersey ;  Secreta- 
ries, Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  E.  H.  Safford,  of  Ulinois. 

Arrau^ements  were  made  for  the  speedy  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciatioD,  including  the  addresses  andpapers  and  abstracts  of  the  discussions.  The  pub- 
lication committee  consists  of  W.  if.  Crosby,  of  Iowa,  (secretary  for  1870-71,)  8.  H. 
White,  of  Illinois,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  and  W.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION— METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

This  convention  met  in  Boston,  continuing  three  days  from  the  14th  of  November,  1871, 
opening  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Professor  Rice,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. The  convention  was  formally  organized  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  James  Pike,  of 
New  Hampshire,  as  president;  his  excellency,  Governor  Claflin,  Isaac  Rich,  esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, John  Kendrick,  esq.,  of  Providence,  Governor  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  J.  J.  Peijy, 
of  Maine,  Rev.  L.  Crowell,  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  J.  Cummings,  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, as  vice-presidents ;  Revs.  E.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Lynn,  J.  Scott,  of  Boston,  and  W.  D. 
Bridge,  of  Marblebead,  as  secretaries. 

Rev.  D.  Dorchester,  of  Salem,  read  a  statistical  paper  upon  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  Methodist  and  other  denominations  in  New  England ;  Professor  S.  H.  Kimpton  read 
an  essay  on  the  consecration  of  the  young  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools ; 
Rev.  J.  l3.  Robinson,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary,  also  presented  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject ;  Professor  Latimer,  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  read  an  earnest 
argument  for  the  studv  of  the  French  and  German  lang^ag^s  in  our  public  schools ;  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A.  Clapp,  esq.,  of  Worcester,  presented  topics  relating  to  the 
education  of  the  universitv  ;  Professor  Lindsay,  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  gave 
an  extended  account  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Among  the  topics  presented  and  discussed  were,  **The  need  of  greater  thoroughness  in 
our  educational  institutiouR  ;"  '*  The  Bible  in  schools  ;"  and  *'  Colleges  and  women."  This 
latter  topic  was  fully  discussed,  the  preponderance  of  opinion  being  in  accordance  with  the 
views  ot  Dr.  Cummings,  the  essayist,  favoring  co^ucation. 

Rev,  Dr.  L.  R.  Thayer,  of  Springfield,  read  an  essavon  •' Our  educational  institutions  for 
New  England.*  "  The  claims  of  our  schools  on  the  libejrality  of  the  Churoh  "  was  the  topic 
presented  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Ela,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  these  topics  were  discussed  at  length. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  expressing  satisfaction  in  the  educational  work 
undertaken  by  the  denomination  in  the  South ;  regarding  the  ignorance  so  prevalent  in  any 
large  portion  of  the  country  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  republic ; 
and  one  expressing  cordisd  approval  of  the  public-school  system,  as  an  important  bulwark 
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of  freo  institutions.  In  this  connection  they  say  in  regard  to  the  freedmen :  **  Having  been 
enslaved  nnder  the  authority  of  law,  and  made  free  by  the  nation's  act,  the  nation  should 
provide  them  facilities  for  education,  both  for  its  own  safety  and  in  justice  to  those  who  have 
oecoiiie  its  wards.  "We  therefore  respectfully  represent  to  Congress  the  nec-essity  of  making 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  class  of  the  population,  by  appropriating  a 
su€5cient  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  at  the  South,  from  which 
no  person,  otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  color." 


NATIONAL  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  convention,  lield  in  Brooklyn,  April  19-21,  1870,  was  called  by  the  Baptist  Educa- 
tional Commission,  which  had  been  formed  in  1867  upon  two  distinct  vet  related  concep- 
tions :  first,  that  the  efforts  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  to  ^taolish  and  carry  on 
institutions  of  higher  learning  were  not  met  by  a  corresponding  popular  interest  in 
education  ;  second,  that  the  increase  of  the  ministry  of  the  denomination,  both  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  aggregate  intellectual  force  and  furnishing,  was  below  the  provisions 
attempted  for  such  increase  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and  below  the  demands  of  the 
churches  and  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  our  civilization.  It  was  not  an  organization 
for  the  support  of  any  particular  institutions  of  learning,  nor  as  the  exponent  of  any  new 
theory  of  education,  but  to  stir  up  the  popular  mind  and  heart,  and  enlighten  it  upon  the 
value  and  importance  of  higher  education ;  in  a  word,  to  promote  education  from  the 
popular  side  as  an  outgrowth  of  popular  interests  and  demands. 

The  commission  at  first  restricted  the  sphere  of  its  operations  to  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  convention  was  a  meeting  of  appointed  delegates,  representing 
boards  and  faculties,  and  embraced  the  most  distinguished  pastors  and  laymen  and  the 
chief  educators  of  the  denomination.  It  was  fortunate  in  its  plan,  and  accomplished  in 
nine  sessions  a  vast  amount  of  work.  The  church  in  which  the  convention  was  held  was 
filled  at  every  session.  Friends  of  education  of  other  denominations  were  present,  and 
among  those  most  interested  in  the  proceedings.  The  demand  for  reports  of  the  proceedings 
from  every  quarter  of  the  country  is  a  most  gratifying  proof  of  the  common  interest  in 
education  to  which  the  convention  gave  expression,  and  imparted  a  fresh  and  encouraging 
.  impulse. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  convention  was  held  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Mav  4  and  5,  1871. 
Hon.  J.  Warren  Merrill,  of  Cambridge,  was  chosen  president,  Dr.  Shaler,  of  Portland, 
! Maine,  and  Dr.  Phelps,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  secretaries. 

Dr.  Cutting  stated  that  the  meeting  was  called  in  conformity  with  a  vote  passed  in  April, 

1870,  at  tho  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Educational  Commission,  advising  this  and  similar 

conventions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  assembling  of  delegates  from  Baptist 
'educational  institutions,  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  education,  and  to  listen  to  papers 

on  such  subjects  from  able  men  more  or  less  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  A 
•  conviction,  he  said,  was  prevailing  in  tho  mind  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of  the  country 
.  that  the  cause  of  education  is  not  the  cause  of  ministerial  education  alone,  but  must  be  for 

the  whole  people.  There  must  be  academies  for  the  preparation  of  more  young  men  to 
*enter  college. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lamson,  D.D.,  of  Brookline,  read  a  paper  upon  '*  The  defects  in  our  public 

schools,  considered  as  creating  a  necessity  for  academies."  He  thought  that  while  the 
(expenses  of  the  public  schools  had  greatlv  increased  within  the  past  forty  years,  there  h;id 
.not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  beneficial  results  produced,  the  youth  being  little 
>if  at  all  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  than  formerly.    The  public  high  schools  of 

Massachusetts,  he  thought,  attempted  to  go  over  too  much  ground,  a  single  teacher  some- 
I times  carrying  on  Latin,  Qreek,  French,  and  many  other  branches,,  each  one  of  which 

would  tlemand  the  whole  time  of  a  professor  in  a  college.    The  fact  that  in  these  schools 

there  is  an  absence  of  all  distinctive  religious  training,  renders  them  less  suited  to  prepare 
' young  men  for  great  usefulness,  and  pointa  ta  the  necessity  of  academics  where  special 

religious  instruction  can  be  given. 

The  academies  should  be  well  endowed ;  the  instruction  given  in  them  should  be  of  the 
(highest  order;    and  immediate  action  is  demanded  to  meet  the  wants  which  the  public 

schools  do  not  afford. 

Professor  8.  L.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  paper,  spoke 
>  of  the  maladjustment  in  theological  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  and  schools.    They 

ahould  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  as  in  manufactories  the  carding  must  meet  the 

spinning,  the  spinning  the  weaving,  and  the  weaving  tho  finishing.  Referring  to  the 
iBrooklyn  meeting,  he  said  eight  academies  were  represented  there,  none  of  them  endowed 

as  they  should  bo.    Means  should  be  at  hand  for  assuring  thosa  at  the  head  of  such  schools 
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that  tbej  are  placed  above  want  for  a  life-work.  Whateyer  may  be  the  benefits  of 
common  schools,  there  must  be  other  means  to  supply  the  colleges,  where  the  spirit  of 
science  and  of  Christ  may  prevail.  The  discussion  was  rarther  contmued  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ives, 
of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Rhode  Island,  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner,  of  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  Drs.  Cutting  and  Gow. 

In  the  afternoon  the  discussion  on  academies  was  resumed.  Professor  Hanson,  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  first  giving  his  experience  in  establishing  the  Waterville  Institute,  who  v^s 
followed  by  Professor  Greene,  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Watertown,  Dr.  Champlin,  of  Waterville 
College,  and  Professor  Chase,  of  Brown  University,  the  latter  gentleman  saying  be  thought 
too  much  attention  was  given  to  the  number  of  names  upon  college  catalogues  rather  than 
to  the  degree  of  scholarsnip  attained. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Professor  Hamlin, upon  "The  proper  attitude  of  our  Christian 
teachers  with  respect  to  science,"  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  the  prevailing  theories 
In  many  sciences  are  shaken  by  recent  discoveries,  and  showing  that  revealed  religion  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  these  theories,  the  Scriptures  and  true  science  being  in  entire  harmonv. 

Pro&sor  Chase,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Dr.  Caswell  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
views  presented  by  Professor  Hamlin.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Caswell  spoke  of  **The  require- 
ments of  educational  institutions  for  the  Baptists  of  New  England,  and  the  duties  ot  the 
denomination  to  such  institutions."  A  large  number  of  brief  addresses  followed,  all  urging 
the  necessity  of  greater  effort  for  the  endowment  of  the  schools  of  the  denomination. 

Thursday  morning  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  D.D.,  road  a  paper  on  *'  The  increase  of  the 
ministry,  including  the  sources  of  supply,  and  the  support  of  those  requiring  pecuniary 
airl."    This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Rev.  A.  Hovey,  D.D.,  President  of  Newton  Theological  Institute,  next  gave  an  essay  on 
'"The  education  of  woman."  He  did  not  ask  for  the  education  of  woman  that  she  might 
enter  with  man  upon  the  political  or  any  other  public  arena  or  profession,  but  that  sbe 
might  more  appropriately  fill  her  own  sphere  in  life. 

An  important  question  is  how  these  opportunities  of  education  to  women  are  to  be 
furnished,  whether  in  the  same  or  separate  institutions.  The  advantages  of  mingling  the 
sexes  in  academies  and  colleges  were  considered,  and  he  thought  the  experiment  worth  an 
impartial  trial,  from  which  he  hoped  beneficial  results  to  both  sexes. 

There  was  a  general  agreement  in  the  views  of  the  essay,  approving  the  establishment  of 
a  Baptist  college  where  both  sexes  could  be  educated  together. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cbamplin  did  not  think  so  favorably  of  the  plan;  Rev.  Dr.  Coldwell  saw 
insuperable  moral  objections  to  it ;  'and  Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton  spoko  against  the  views  of  the 
essay  as  a  sad  instance  of  ** Newton  radicalism." 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  C.  B.  Crane,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  read  a  paper  on 
*'  The  duties  to  education  of  pastors  in  their  own  congregations."  Several  resolutions  were 
adopted  recommending  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  academy  of  a  high  order  in  each 
New  England  State  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  Baptist  denomination ;  recom- 
mending a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  American  Baptist  Educational  Commission  ;  also 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  denomination,  for 
special  circulation  among  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  their  people. 


WESTERN  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  May  24  and  25,  1871,  attended  by  delegates  and  vis- 
itors from  twenty  States  and  from  Canada,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  president.  The  topics 
discussed  were  similar  in  their  character  to  those  presented  at  Worcester,  the  **  Relation  of 
academies  in  a  system  of  education"  being  presented  by  Professor  J.  \V.  Stearns,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  **  Education  of  women  in  the  West,"  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Way  land,  D.  D., 
president  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana ;  **  The  place  of  scientific  studies  in  present  educa- 
tion," by  Rev.  Sampson  Talbot,  D.  D.,  president  of  Denison  University,  Ohio;  **Tho  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  West,"  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Illinois;  *'The  build- 
ing up  of  higher  Christian  institutions  in  the  West,"  by  Rev.  J.  Bulkley,  D,  £>.,  of  Sburtleff 
College ;  *'  The  duties  of  the  church  to  educate  the  ministry,"  by  President  Kendall  Brooks, 
D.  D.,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  Michigan ;  and  **The  care  of  education  as  a  part  of  pastoral 
duty/'  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Schofield,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  upon  woman's  education  reported  that 
they  hail  with  gratitude  the  interest  which  this  subject  is  now  exciting,  and  earnestly 
recommend  that  female  seminaries  be  strengthened  by  more  ample  endowments.  They 
say  :  ''  It  is  unjust,  not  to  say  cruel,  to  continue  to  g^ve  by  millions  for  the  education  of  our 
sons,  and  so  little  for  that  of  our  daughters."  "The  demand  of  the  age  is,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  be  no  longer  neglected,  and  that  she  be  xio  longer  deprived  of  the  force, 
breadth,  and  earnestness  of  Christian  character  which  the  most  liberal  culture  can  bestow." 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  forty-second  anniiBl  meetiDg  of  this  association  was  held  at  Fitchbnrj^h,  Massachu- 
setts, commencing  Wednesday,  July  26,  and  continuing  through  that  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days.  The  itresident,  Abner  J.  Phipps,  State  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  occupied  the  cnair,  ayd  at  the  opening  made  a  brief  address,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Institute. 

Miss  E.  J.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  read  an  excellent  paper  upon  '*  Kinder^artening 
the  Gospel  for  children,"  showing  the  principles  upon  which  "Kindergartenmg"  was 
founded,  and  tracing  it«  development.  She  claimed,  amoug  other  advantages  for  this 
system,  that  it  would  be  far  more  economical,  in  the  long  run,  to  commence  the  educa- 
tion of  children  upon  this  plan ;  and,  in  the  course  of  her  remarks,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  truth  is  recognized  that  the  younger  the  children  to  be 
taught  the  greater  the  qualifications  requirea  for  their  teachers,  and  the  higher  should 
be  tiie  salary  paid  them.    A  brief  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

General  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  United  St^'^es  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  present  in 
the  evening  and  gave  a  lecture  on  vae  subject,  "  American  Education  Progressive," 
tracing  edncationtu  progress  thror<^  it-s  ¥arious  agencies,  and  especially  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  work  to  be  done  Vjt)ughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  South. 

On  Thursdaj^  morning,  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  read  an  interesting  paper 
upon  "  Prescription  in  modem  education — its  province,"  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  topics  presented  therein,  in  which  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Miss  Peabody, 
and  others  expressed  their  concurrence  in  an  approval  of  the  views  presented. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  of  Boston,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  study  of  nistoiy  in  schools." 
He  inferred  that  the  public  taste  is  a  vitiated  one  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  reading- 
matter,  referring  to  statistics  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  as  showing  this  fact,  some 
5,000  of  the  worst  books  in  that  rich  collection  being  read  more  than  all  the  other 
150,000  volumes  put  together.  A  discussion  of  this  paper  followed,  in  which  Mr.  John 
Knceland  took  some  exceptions  to  the  doctrines  presented.  Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 
principal  of  Monson  Academy,  in  presenting  his  views,  said  that  a  class  that  has  made 
some  degree  of  advance  in  history  is  best  taught  by  assifmed  topics,  such  as.  Was 
the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  Salem  justifiable  1  Here  is  a  topic  to  be 
stndied  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to  bo  examinttd  by  reading  all  that  can  be  found  in 
relation  to  it.  Let  the  scholars  go  to  every  history  in  the  library  and  search ;  and  hero 
you  have  the  benefit  of  a  school  nbrary  that  shall  contain  the  leading  works  of  history. 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  was  better 
pleased  with  the  paper  than  any  he  had  heard  on  the  subject  of  history.  He  thought 
tiistory,  as  a  general  thing,  was  not  well  taught.  It  is,  of  all  things,  important  that 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  taste  for  reading  good  books  for  origiual  historic  discussions, 
should  be  acquirml ;  then  libraries  would  not  be  filled  with  so  many  novels.  It  is 
worth  more  to  the  schools  of  this  generation  to  acquire  that  taste,  that  power  of  dis- 
crimination, that  love  of  the  true  and  beautiful,  thau  to  get  all  the  knowledge  in  every 
text-book  in  existence. 

Papers  were  read  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  importance  of  drawing  as  a 
branch  of  general  education ; "  by  General  H.  R.  Oliver,  on  **  How  I  was  taught ; "  and  a 
discussion  followed  on  the  question,  "  How  far  may  the  State  proWde  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  at  public  cost  t"  This  turned  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  was  participated  in  by  Hon.  J.  White,  General  H.  R.  Oliver,  H.  F.  Harring- 
ton, M.  A.  Warren  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Richard  Edwards  of  Normal,  Illi- 
nois, and  others. 

In  the  evening,  Professor  D.  C.  Oilman,  of  Yale  College,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Scientific 
schools  in  relation  to  colleges  and  high  schools,"  and  Professor  L.  B.  Monroe  gave  a 
series  of  reading,  with  great  satisfaction. 

Friday  morning  Hon.  Bcchard  Edwards,  principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  gave  his  views  on  "  The  causes  of  failure  and  the  work  of  teaching."  Hon. 
Warreu  Johnson,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  of  Maine,  presented  a  paper  on 
"  State  uniformity  of  text-books."  Hon.  N.  A.  Calkins  in  the  afternoon  read  a  care- 
fully-prepared paper  on  the  question,  "  Does  object-teaching  hold  a  philosophical  rela- 
tion to  the  natural  development  of  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  f"  and 
maintaining  affirmatively  that  object-teaching  furnishes  the  best  conditions  for  ob- 
taining the  most  valuable  results  in  education. 

The  resolution  which  excited  as  much  interest  as  any,  and  which  was  adopted  with 
great  enthusiasm,  was,  "  That  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  continue  its  work 
upon  the  same  general  plan  which  has  been  pursued  during  the  forty-one  years  of  its 
existence."  Upon  this  resolution  Ex-Governor  Washburn,  LL.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  and 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  said  :  '^  This  institution  is  a 
power  in  the  land.    It  ia  not  the  men  who  are  in  business  who  have  no  opportunity 
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to  study  this  matter,  or  the  mechanics  who  have  no  access  to  the  pnblic,  that  con 
instruct  the  people  on  this  subject  of  education.  But  it  is  the  teachers,  those  who  are 
connected  with  this  and  kindred  associations,  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, who  can  make  known  to  the  pnbUc  what  is  proper  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  it.  The  arguments  that  they  can  urge  will  be  a  sure  means  of  carrying 
conviction  to  the  public  mind,  so  that  something  will  be  done.'' 

Hon.  David  H.  Mason  of  Newton,  United  States  district  attorney,  and  alao  an  active 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  refeired  to  the  lack  of  technical 
cilucation  as  the  principal  thing  wanting  in  the  New  England  system.  Nathaniel 
Allen,  of  West  Newton,  also  spoke  of  the  same  necessity  for  making  this  advance  in  the 
direction  of  technical  training,  enforcing  his  position  bv  reference  to  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Germany  in  technical  training.  Abner  J.  Phipps,  of  West  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  re-elected  president,  and  D.  W.  Jones,  of  Boston,  secretary. 


AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  second  report  of  the  national  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
held  at  St.  Louis,  August,  1871,  specifies  some  of  the  advantages  from  the  establishment  of 
an  American  university  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States. 

In  general  terms,  the  principal  features  which  such  an  institution  should  embrace  are 
stated  as  follows : 

Ist.  It  should  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  department  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  and  every  real  profession. 

2d.  It  should  be  high  enough  to  supplement  the  highest  existing  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  embrace  within  its  field  ot  instruction  the  utmost  limits  of  human  knowl^ge. 

3d.  In  the  interest  of  tmth  and  justice  it  should  guarantee  equal  privileges  to  all  duly 
qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  its  course  of  instruction,  and  equal  rights  and  the 
largest  freedom  to  all  earnest  investigators  in  that  domain  which  lies  outside  the  limits  of 
acknowledged  science. 

4th.  It  should  be  so  constituted  and  established  as  to  command  the  hearty  support  ol 
the  American  people,  regardless  of  section,  party,  or  creed. 

5tb.  Its  material  resources  should  be  vast  enough  to  enable  it  not  only  to  furnish,  and 
that  either  freely  or  at  a  nominal  cost,  the  best  instruction  the  world  can  afiford,  but  also  to 

Srovide  the  best  known  facilities  for  the  work  of  scientific  investigation,  together  with  en- 
owed  fellowships  and  honorary  fellowships,  open  respectively  to  the  most  meritorious 
graduates,  and  to  such  investigators,  whether  native  or  foreign,  as,  being  candidates  therefor, 
shall  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

Gth.  It  should  be  so  co-ordinated  in  plan  with  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  as  not 
only  in  no  way  to  conflict  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  become  at  once  a  potent 
agency  for  their  improvement,  and  the  means  of  creating  a  complete,  harmonious,  and  efficient 
system  of  American  education. 

For  the  establishment,  endowment,  and  maintenance  of  such  an  institution,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  Qeneral  Qovemment  must  be  bad. 

The  original  endowment,  which  should  not  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  |] 0,000, 000, 
and  which  may  properly  consist  of  lands  now  embraced  in  the  public  domain,  will  need  to 
be  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  Congress  must  therefore  determine  the  general  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  the  institution  shall  be  administered. 

In  regard  to  the  authority  for  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  such  an  institution, 
the  committee  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  the  successive  recommendations  of  Presidents  Washington 
and  Madison,  in  their  messages  to  Congress,  ur^ng  '*  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
national  university,"  to  the  provision  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Washington  toward 
the  endowment  of  such  a  university,  and  to  the  various  propositions  to  this  end,  at  various 
dates,  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country,  showing  that  the  idea  of  a 
uational  university  is  as  old  as  the  nation,  has  had  the  fullest  sanction  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  succeeding  generations,  and  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  policy  and  practice  of 
the  Government. 

In  accordance  with  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  following  persons  were  nominated 
the  permanent  national  university  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  enterprise 
to  a  successful  issue :  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoy t,  chairman,  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  Dr.  Thomas  Hill, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts ;  E.  L.  Godkin,  esq.,  New  York  City ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Virginia ;  Colonel  D.F.Boyd, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana ;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  Columbia,  Bfissouri ;  Professor  W.  F.  Phelps, 
WiDona,  Minnesota ;  Ex-Governor  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Portland,  Oregon ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Ex'officio  members. — Hon.  E.  E.  White,  president  National  Educational  Association, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  president  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washinp^n,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  J 
Lawrence  Smith,  president  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  ofHSciencOf  Louisville, 
Kentucky ;  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot,  president  American  Social  Science  Association. 
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THE  GERMAN-AMEBICAN  TEACHERS*  UNION. 

The  second  an  Dual  convention  of  the  Gennan  teachers  of  this  country  assembled 
at  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  Angnst,  1871. 
At  the  preliminary  meeting  held  at  Turners'  Hall,  daring  the  afternoon  of  Jnly  31,  an 
Address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Bnerger,  of  Cincinnati,  president  of  the  local 
committee.  The  report  of  the  central  committee,  showing  the  promising  condition  of 
the  organization,  and  containing  the  recommendations  concerning  the  manner  of  hold 
iuc  the  annual  conventions,  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  Soldan,  assistant  superintendent  of 
scuools  of  St.  Louis.  The  committee  also  submitted  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
after  debate.  The  object  of  the  Grerman  Teachers'  Union  as  stated  is,  Arst,  to  cultivate- 
the  German  language  and  literature  together  with  the  English ;  secondly,  to  iniro- 
diiee  into  the  schools  of  this  country  the  natural  and  progressive  system  of  teaching  as 
followed  in  Germany ;  thirdly,  to  train  really  free  republican  citizens  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  tenii ;  fourth,  to  further  the  intellectual  and  material  interest  of  the  Ger- 
man teachers  of  America. 

The  electing  of  permanent  officers  resulted  iu  the  choice  of  Mr.  H.  Engelmann,  of 
Milwankcc,  for  president;  W.  Buer^er^  for  vice-president :  and  F.  Thurm,  of  Williams- 
burg, New  York;  M.  MtiUer,  of  Louisville ;  and  A.  Deutscn,  of  St.  Louis,  as  secretaries. 

By  1)  o'clock  of  the  second  day  the  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Delegates 
appeared  from  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, Newark,  Hoboken,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  BeUville,  Illinois,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  Louisville,  Columbus,  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Hamilton,  Dayton,  Oshkosh,  Fort  Wayne,  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  and  other  remote 
places. 

Several  communications  of  congratiilation  and  sympathy  from  liberal-minded  edu- 
cators in  ditl'erent  parts  of  (rermany,  Vienna,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  other  cities 
were  read  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr.  John  Hancock,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  welcomed  the  delegates  in  behalf 'Of  the  city  school- 
board.  He  felt  the  more  pleasure  in  t4iis  from  the  fact  that  Cincinnati  was  the  first  to 
adopt  a  geni'ial  system  of  instruction  in  both  German  and  English.  He  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  German  system  of  public  instruction,  of  the  attention  which  was  now 
being  given  to  the  natural  metlio<ls  of  instruction  introduced  by  the  Germans,  and  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  literature  of  Germany,  and  the  increasing  familiarity  of 
Americans  with  its  treasures.  His  remarks  elicited  warm  applause.  Mr.  H.  L.  Weh- 
mer,  a  gentleman  of  twenty  years'  connection  with  the  school  board  of  Cincinnati, 
warmly  recoiniiiended  the  German  method  of  instruction. 

Mr  H.  DoriMT,  of  Cincinnati,  (lelivere<l  the  first  regular  discourse  according  to  the 
programme,  ou  the  '*  Emancipation  of  the  schools.''  It  was  a  very  elaborate  discourse, 
and  unfiuesrionably  the  longest  that  ever  has  been  delivered  before  an  assembly  of 
professional  teachers,  and  one  that  would  have  accomplished  more  if  onlv  half  as  long. 
It  gave  in  detail  the  history  of  the  long  struggle  in  Germany,  which  resulted  in  freeing 
the  schools  from  that  surveillance  of  the  clergy  which,  existing  for  centuries,  had  well- 
uigh  paralyzed  all  freedom  of  thought.  The  discussion  upon  this  address  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Itesolvidy  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  supervision  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic schools  be  intrusted  only  to  persons  who  have  the  requisite  professional  education 
and  exjierience,  and  who  have  proved  their  competence  iu  an  adequate  examination. 

2.  liisolrcdy  That  State  school  laws  Tihould  be  changed  in  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple, and  especially  that  the  requisite  number  of  normal  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  next  paper  was  on  the  question,  "  What  are  the  grounds  that  so  many  of  our 
German -American  schools  fail  to  meet  the  demands  put  to  a  w^U-conducied  school  f 
by  Mr.  F.  Thurm,  of  Williamsburg.  The  speaker  believed  that  anybody  familiar  with 
the  mighty  progress  which  the  German  school  has  made,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Base- 
dow, Pestalozzi,  Diest'Crweg,  and  many  more  noble  men,  would  readily  admit  that  the 
German  schools  alone  were  capable  of  standing  up  for  reform.  After  elaborating  his 
live  theses,  he  denounced,  iu  conclusion,  very  forcibly,  the  many  exhibitions  customary 
in  German-American  schools,  partly  because  in  the  preparation  therefor  much  valuable 
time  was  lost,  and  partly  because  they  were  calculated  to  excite  a  dangerous  vanity  in 
the  i)upils,  and  were  therefore  obnoxious. 

'*  The  ways  and  means  to  interest  Anglo-Americans  in  favor  of  the  German  method 
of  ediicati<iu,"  Uy  Mr.  W.  V.  Hailmann,  of  Louisville,  was  next  in  onler.  He,  however, 
suggested  to  '^he  convention  to  hear  Mr.  A.  Schncck,  of  Detroit,  whose  theme  had  more 
of  general  interest  than  his  own.  The  theme  of  Mr.  Schneck  was  on  "The  relation  of 
education  to  liberty."  One  of  the  wisest  Jurists  has  said  that  the  first  object  of  a 
free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberties ;  and  there  can  be  no  other  safeguard 
of  free<lont  but  the  education  of  nil  its  youth  to  liberty.  In  the  discourse  of  Mr. 
Schneck.  the  United  States  of  America  were  applauded  as  the  only  community  whose 
titutious  were  ba^ed  ou  the  idea  of  universal  liberty;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
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were  blamed  for  not  haying  taken  steps  to  educate  the  people  for  liberty ;  and  th& 
system  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  discipline  enforced  in  the  American  school,  he 
tnonght)  did  rather  retard  and  impede  than  promote  education  to  liberty. 

Resolutions  indorsing  these  views  were  passed;  when  the  next  paper  was  road  by 
Dr.  A.  Douai,  of  Newark,  on  **  English  readers  for  Qerman-American  Schools/'  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  books  now  in  use  insufficient,  being  generally  introduced  by  specu- 
latorSf  ignorant  of  the  necessities  for  such  work.  To  meet  a  long-felt  want  he  himself 
had  compiled  two  English  readers,  in  which  all  religious  allusions  were  excluded.  On 
motion,  they  were  reiSrred  to  a  committee  of  three  for  investigation. 

At  the  final  session  the  various  committees  read  their  reports^  which  were  all  adopted 
except  that  of  the  committee  on  the  table  of  study  in  Qerman-American  schools,  which 
was  sent  back  for  further  consideration  and  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  convention. 
Such  a  profound  discussion  by  professional  teacherer  about  an  expedient,  judicious  plan 
of  study  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any  convention. 

The  last  paper  read  was  on  "  Object-lessons  in  higher  grades,'^  by  C.  L.  Hotze,  of 
Cleveland,  in  which  he  showed  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  reason  to  stop  object- 
lessons  at  the  fourth  year ;  that  these  should  be  continued  up  to  the  highest  class ;  that 
the  lessons  should  embrace  what  is  most  worth  knowing  out  of  the  descriptive  natural 
history,  physics,  and  chemistry ;  that  to  each  of  the  higher  German-English  classes 
one  hour  tor  German  object-lessons  should  be  given.  On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  Klemm, 
the  theses  of  this  discourse  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  elementary  schools. 

It  was  expected  that  an  address  on  the  education  of  girls  would  be  read  by  a  lady, 
but  a  telegram  announcing  that  she  could  not  be  present  was  received.  Mr.  John 
Kraus,  of  Washington,  was  reouested  to  make  some  remarks. 

Mr.  Kraus  availed  himself  oi  the  opportunity  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  convention 
to  a  document  which,  although  offered  last,  ho  hoped  would  not  be  found  the  least  in- 
teresting and  worthy  of  consideration.    It  had  been  sent  to  him  in  order  to  publish  in 
this  country,  and  he  deemed  it  proper  to  make  it  first  known  to  the  Teachers'  Union, 
namely :  **  Call  to  a  participation  in  a  General  Educational  Union.''    ( Auffordernng  zur 
Betheilijo^nng  an  einem  allgemeinen  Erziehungsverein.)    The  society  had  recently  been 
formed  ia  Dresden,  embracing  members  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  of  Hol- 
land, England,  and  America ;   that  the  call  was  signed  by  persons  of  high  respectabil- 
ity and  social  and  official  position,  namely:  Bertha  von  Marenholtz-Bulow,  Berlin; 
Countess  M.  v.  Hesseiistein,  Prof.  J.  H.  v.  Fichte,  Stuttgart;  Professor  and  privy-councillor 
Th.  Scbliephake  and  Professor  Roder,  Heidelberg;  Professor  v.  Le<mhardi,  Prague; 
Doctor  P.  Hohlfcld  and  Director  B.  Marquart,  Dresden;  Assessor  Schrader,  Braun- 
schweig ;  and  Doctor  Rohrbach,  Gotha ;  that  the  association  had  a  siiuilar  aim  as  the 
Philo8ophei*s'  Congress  in  Germany,  whose  praiseworthy  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about 
and  strengthen  a  cordial  and  sincere  intercourse  between  school  and  home.    That 
at  all  times  and  by  all  nations  this  truth   had  verified  itself — that  the  elevation 
of  schools  had  also  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  state    in    all    directions.     Tliat 
in  all  countries  where  there  flourished  industry  and  commerce,  arts  and  sciences,  one 
would  be  sure  to  find  also  good  schools :    that  the  effort  to  emancipate  the  school 
from  all  narow  bondages  and  fetlers — m>m  church*  and  political  parsons,  and  to 
aiTord  and  vouchsafe  vriiat  was  necessary  to  her  development — was  a  triumph  of  tho 
modern  times;  that  the  school  not  only  should  become  the  foundation  of  materifd 
interests,  but  that  it  should  take  care  of  and  foster  the  intellectual  interests,  the  high- 
est that  man  possesses,  and  should  lay  the  germs  of  them  in  the  susceptible  heart  of  the 
child  ;  that  parents  and  teachers  and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  judicious  instruc- 
tion and  good  education  of  the  youth  should  join  their  hands;  that  just  as  the  political 
association  endeavored  to  explain  political  questions,  so  should  it  become  the  aim  of  the 
educational  association  to  lay  open  to  the  people  the  true  meaning  of  instruction  and  educationy 
and  to  bring  about  a  more  effective  and  cordial  intercourse  bettceen  parents  and  teacJtcrs  ;  thgt 
it  was  more  especiallv  the  work  of  the  teachers'  associations  and  conventions  to  pro- 
duce this  olTect,  oh  hod  been  shown  by  the  General  German  Teachers'  Conventions ;  that 
while  the  humanists  adhered  by  preference  to  history  and  to  that  which  hiis  grown 
out  of  history,  Kousseau  has  discovered  and  emphasized  the  laws  of  development  of 
the  individuals,  Pestalozzi  invented  the  means  of  this  development,  Fichte  put  in  the 
right  light  the  idea  of  national  education,  Froebel  had  succeeded  in  reforming  family  ed- 
ucation and  the  nursery  by  his  kindergarten  system;  that  this  system  was  the 'result 
of  tho  progress  of  education  and  of  culture  in  general,  and  of  a  want  of  rising  genera- 
tion ;  that  its  fundamental  principle,  being  tho  same  which  Pestalozzi  carried  out  so 
ably,  must  become  the  ground-work  of  education  by  all  nations ;  that  for  this  reason 

*  In  Gormony,  withoat  any  excepUon,  the  clergyman  of  a  place  is  ex-oflBcio  l<)cal  inspector ;  the 
clerical  suporiiiU'udent  of  a  mstrict  is  inspector  of  schools  for  the  district  They  both  keep  a  secret 
condiiot-Ii8t,  M)  that  the  teacher  in  this  way  never  certainly  knows  what  his  superiors  and  too  official 
authoritica  tliiiik  of  him.  Tho  teacher  is  excluded  from  rights  which  ^1  other  trades  and  professions 
oDjoy.  lu  every  other  profession  the  members  are  superintended  by  members  of  tho  profession ;  that 
ia  a  mat  tor  ot  cuursc.  tSvcrywhere  those  Who  devote  themselves  to  a  profession  are  troiuod  by  mem- 
bora  uf  tliu  profesnion,  and  only  by  snch.  The  application  by  the  teacher  in  this  coantrj'  u  easy. 
Thus,  tlio  German  teachers  know  where  the  shoe  inches. 
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the  aims^  means,  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Qeneral  Educational  Union  were 
juat  as  applicable  in  this  country  as  in  the  Old  World ;  that  the  kindergarten  system 
was  a  medium  between  home  and  school,  and  that  it  was  especially  the  aim  of  this 
Union  to  brinff  both  into  co-operation;,  that  the  most  of  the  signers  of  this  call  have 
already  worked  niany  years  for  this  purpose,  and  not  only  by  woras  but  also  by  deeds ; 
that  by  the  efforts  of  Bertha  v.  Marenholtz-Bulow  alone,  the  kindergartens  have  been 
spread  all  over  Europe,  even  to  America. 

Mr.  Krans  said  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  bureau  of  this 
association.  As  there  had  been  sent  already  many  American  children  to  Grerman 
kindergartens  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Gotha,  Stuttgart^  Heidelberg,  Munich,  &c.,  and  as 
there  will  bo  ever  ipore  parents  who  visit  Germany  for  that  purpose,  and  as  the  means 
and  aims  of  this  society  are  Just  as  applicable  here  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  perhaps  be  the  best  way  to 
make  tboni  generally  known. 

The  General  Educational  Union  is  a  wandering  meeting,  which  annually  will  meet  at 
certain  places,  and  aims  to  make  education  ana  its  improvement  a  common  cause  of 
the  people.  The  means  are  as  follows:  The  formation  of  branch  societies,  whose 
object  it  is  to  establish  institntions  for  the  better  education  of  females,  with  a  special 
view  to  their  general  educating  talent ;  to  introduce  improvements  in  educational 
institutions,  for  t|^e  furtherance  of  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  pupils ;  to  multi- 
ply kindergartens,  particularly  people's  kindergartens,  (Yolks-Kindergarten,)  and 
unite  them  organically  with  the  public-schools  youth  gardens  as  a  continuation  of  kin- 
dergarten; provision  for  proper  Juvenile  books  and  papers  and  enlargement  of  popular 
libraries;  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  a  normal  institute,  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  i)rinciples  of  the  society ;  publication  of  a  paper,  promulgating  the  principles 
of  the  society  in  a  popular  way,  a  supplement  of  which  would  be  distributed  gratuit- 
ously to  mothers  of  the  working  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  general 
principles  of  hygiene  and  education,  &c. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  society  are  that  the  thorough  improvement  of  our 
educational  systems  is  to  be  secured  by  beginning  with  the  life  of  the  individual ;  that 
education  should  assist,  but  never  disturb,  a  free  development  of  the  individual,  in  ac- 
cordance with  human  nature ;  that  the  general  aim  of  all  education  is  to  educate  morally 
free,  religious,  and  practically  able  men  and  women ;  that  the  present  time  requires  par- 
ticularly that  education  should  tend  to  the  formation  of  character,  to  develop  i>ower 
to  will  and  to  do  the  beautiful,  ideal,  and  sublime ;  that  the  society  acknowledges  in 
FroebeFs  system  of  education  the  safest  foundation  for  the  early  education  of  children, 
and  finds  in  it  leading  features  for  all  degrees  of  higher  education. 

YariouH  standing  committees  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 

gentlemen  were  selected  as  a  central  committee:  Stahl,  Klund,  and  Schroeder,  of  Ho- 
oken;  Douai,  of  Newark;  and  Thnrm,  of  Williamsburg. 

The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  adopted :  That  the  next  convention  be 
held  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey ;  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  John  Krans, 
of  Washington,  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  Teachers'  Union ; 
to  the  central  committee  of  the  last  year,  especially  to  the  secretary,  H.  Rosenstengel, 
for  faithful  Hervices ;  to  the  local  committee,  for  the  cordial  reception  of  the  teachers ; 
to  the  authors  and  publishers  who  had  furnished  specimen  books;  and  to  the  x>re88  for 
faithful  accounts  of  the  convention.  After  which  the  president,  Mr.  Eugelmann,  of 
Milwaukee,  pronounced  the  closing  address. 

JOHN  KRAUa 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  science  of  agpriculture,  a  convention  of  gentlemen,  inter- 
ested in  a^cnltural  schools,  and  in  the  agricultural  departments  of  universities  and  colleges, 
was  held  m  Chicago,  August  24, 1871. 

The  following  was  the  call: 


(i 


CIRCULAR  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


**Aflcr  correspondence  with  those  more  immediately  interested,  it  has  been  decided  to  call 
a  convention  of  presidents  of  agricultural  colleges,  professors  of  agriculture,  or  other  persons 
in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces,  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  promoting  the 
art  or  Hcieuce  of  agriculture,  by  experiments  in  the  field  or  laboratory,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing,  consulting,  a&d  co-operating  in  the  great  work  of  advancing  the  cause  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  and  education,  especially  by  experimentation  with  similar  crops  under 
similar  conditions,  at  all  the  agricultural  colleges. 

** Accordingly  a  meeting  will  be  held,  commencing  on  Thursday,  August  24,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  ..one  of  the  halls  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  Building,  112  Monroe  Street,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  at  which  the  attendance  of  all  interested,  but  especially  of  the  representatives  of  the 
^agricultural  colleges  of  the  coontiy,  is  earnestly  invited. 
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**  Papers  npon  various  topics  related  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting  are  expected  from  several 
gentlemen,  and  are  solicited  from  all  who  have  any  saggestions  to  make  thereon." 

This  meeting  was  called  with  the  approval  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
expected  to  bo  present. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  following  gentlemen  assembled,  and  organized  their  meeting  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illiuois,  as  president,  and  Professor  Prentiss,  of  New 
York,  and  Professor  Hamilton, of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretaries;  Dr.  J.  M. Gregory,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois ;  Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Lansing,  Michigan ;  Dr.  Joseph  Denison,  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas: Professor  D.  C.  Oilman,  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  Professor  A.  N.  Prentiss,  Ithaca,  New 
York ;  Professor  John  Hamilton,  Agricultural  College,  P.  O.,  Pennsylvania ;  Professor  £.  W. 
Hilgard,  Oxford,  Mississippi ;  G.  C.  Swallow,  Columbia,  Missouri ;  Dr.  £.  S.  Hall,  Alton,  Illi- 
nois ;  W.  W.  Daniels,  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  Rev.  B.  S.  Parker,  Bianhattan,  Kansas ;  W.  W. 
Folwell,  St.  Anthony,  Minne^>ta;  S.H.  Peabody,  Amherst,  Massachusetts;  A.  S.  Welch, 
Ames,  Iowa ;  I.  H.  Roberts^  Ames, Iowa;  W.  W. McAfee, Madison,  Wisconsin;  W  C.  Fiagg, 
Moro,  Illiuois;  Edward  Snyder, Champaign,  Illinois ;  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers, Champaign,  Illi- 
nois ;  H.  D.  Emery,  Chicago,  lUinoia;  W.  W.  Corbett,  Illinois ;  G.  E.  Morrow,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin; T.  H.  Glenn,  Chicago,  Ulinc^;  Julius  Silversmith,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  C.  W.Murt- 
felot,  St.  Loiiis,  Missouri;  Milton  George,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Edward  Young,  Mansfield 
Young,  and  William  Watklns,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

The  chief  attention  of  the  meeting  was  directed,  in  accordance  with  the  call,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  and  the  best  method  of  promotkg  it. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

**Resolredf  Tnat  the  very  strong  commendations  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
of  Europe  have  received  from  such  persons  as  Johnston  and  Liebig,  as  the  source  of  a  large 
amount  of  agricultural  science  and  practical  progpress,  as  well  as  our  own  investigations  into 
the  subject,  makes  us  believe  that  the  establishment  of  not  less  than  one  such  station  in  each 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  would  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  Interests 
of  the  country. 

^'Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  one  person  from  each  of  the  several  States  iu 
which  an  institution  founded  on  the  national  land-grant  has  been  organized  be  appointed  by 
the  president,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  memorialize  Congress  and  tne  several  State  legisla- 
tures for  tbo  Kpeedy  establishment  of  such  stations  throughout  the  country." 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  President,  Dr.  Gregory,  has  nominated  the  fot 
lowing  gentlemen  to  serve  as  such  committee : 

Arkansas. — M.  A.  Cohen,  secretary  board  of  trustees  Arkansas  Industrial  University 
Little  Rock. 

Connecticut. — D.  C.  Oilman,  professor  Sheffield  Sdentific  School,  New  Haven. 

Illinois, — W.  C.  Flagg,  secretary  board  of  trustees  Illiuois  Industrial  University,  Cham 
paign. 

rowa.—YLon,  A.  S.  Welch,  president  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

Kentucky. — J.  B.  Bowman,  regent  Kentucky  University,  Lexington. 

Maine..— ^.  C.  Fernald,  president  Maine  Agricultural  College,  Orono. 

Maryland. — Dr.  Samuel  Regester,  president  Maiyland  Agricultural  College,  Hyattsville 

Massachusetts.— W.  S.  Clark,  president  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst 

Michigan. — T.  C.  Abbott,  president  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing. 

Minnesota. — W.  W.  Folwell,  president  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi.— Bugene  W.  Hilgard,  professor  University  of- Mississippi,  Oxford. 

Missouri.— G,C.  Swallow,  professor  of  agriculture  Missouri  State  University,  Columbia. 

Nebraska. — S.  R.  Thompson,  professor  of  agriculture,  Lincoln. 

JNew  Hampshire. — Rev.  A.  D.  Smith,  presiuent  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 

New  Jersey.— George  H.  Cook,  professor  of  agriculture  Rutgers  Sdentific  School,  New 
Brun«wick. 

Neto  York. — Hon.  A.  D.  White,  president  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Pennsylvania. — John  Hamilton,  professor  of  agriculture  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Tennessee. — Hunter  Nicholson,  professor  of  agriculture  East  Tennessee  University, 
Knoxville. 

Wisconsin. — W.  H.  Daniels,  professor  of  agriculture  and  analytical  chemistry  University 
of  Wisconnin,  Madison. 

During  the  deliberations  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  by 
which  tbo  purposes  of  the  national  endowment  can  best  be  secured.  So  general  indeed  waa 
the  interest  thus  manifested,  and  the  desire  for  further  conference  on  this  subject,  that  pro- 
posals were  made  for  assembling  the  convention  at  a  future  day,  and  inviting  the  attend- 
ance of  other  gentlemen  from  other  kindred  institutions.  The  responsibility  of  calling 
another  meeting  was  left  to  Dr.  Gregory  and  his  associates  in  the  conduct  of  Ibis  conven- 
tion. 

The  proceedings,  with  a  praiseworthy  degree  of  enterprise,  were  reported  almost 
verbatim  for  the  •  Prairie  Farmer  of  Chicago,  and  published  in  successive  numbers  of 
that  journal.    Being  a  universal  report  of  familiar  conversations,  full  allowance  should  be 
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made  for  the  fragmentary  and  not  always  snfficientlj  g^irded  expressions  which  appear  to 
have  fonnd  utterance. 

As  an  indication  of  the  yaloe  of  the  meeting  In  its  second  or  educational  aspect,  the 
following  extract  is  made  from  the  report  of  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi : 

'*  I  fonnd  the  attendance  mnch  larger  than,  from  the  limited  publicity  of  the  call  and 
short  notice  given,  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  meeting  seemed  in  this  case  really  to 
justify  the  use  of  a  much-abused  phrase,  viz,  to  supply  a  want  to-day  felt.  It  appeared  in 
the  ourse  of  the  discussions  that  the  predominant  toought  of  t^e  originators  of  the  call  had 
been  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  the  agricultiural  experiments  conducted  by  the 
several  institutions,  and  some  of  the  delegates  could  not  to  the  last  divest  themselves  of  the 
idea  that  this  subject  should  have  been  made  paramount.  But  the  gpreat  majority  evidently 
held  that  the  consideration  of  the  educational  interests,  and4>f  the  results  reached  by  the 
various  plans  of  organization  and  study,  was  first  in  importance ;  and  the  reports  made 
thereon  successively,  as  called  upon  by  the  presidents  or  other  representatives  of  twelve 
Institutions,  (two  or  three  only  oi  importance  being  represented,)  were  decidedly  the  most 
interesting  and  practically  important  feature  of  the  meeting.  The  general  conviction  of  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  more  frequent  personal  interchange  of  views  soon  found 
expression  in  the  appointment  ofa  committee  on  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  organization. 

'*  In  view  of  the  brief  space  of  time  allowed  for  consideration,  and  of  wide  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  scope  to  be  given  to  the  association,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
refening  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  convention." 
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Sheffield  Scieniific  School  or  Tale  College, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  November  1, 1871. 

Sir  :  It  is  now  abont  three  months  since  you  entrnsted  me  with  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  various  scientific  and  agricultural 
schools  whidi  have  been  established  in  the  Northern  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1862,  and  commonly, 
though  erroneously,  called  '^  the  A^cultural  College  bilL" 

The  interval  which  has  passed  smce  your  wishes  were  made  known  has  been  insuffi- 
cient for  a  thorough  survey  of  even  this  restricted  field.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  the  vanous  instytutions  were  in  the  midst  of  their  summer  vaca- 
tions, and  since  the  period  of  instruction  began  I  have  been  occupied  even  more  closely 
than  I  expected  by  college  duties  in  New  Haven. 

I  have  been  able,  however,  durine  the  last  few  months  to  visit  the  colle^  which 
are  aided  by  the  national  grant  in  Massachusetts,  Now  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  to  Irave  prolonged  con- 
versation with  one  or  more  of  the  principsd  officers  in  these  institutions,  and  in  those 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi. 
With  those  of  some  of  the  other  States  I  have  been  in  correspondence. 

But  the  more  I  consider  the  subject  the  more  important  does  it  appear  to  postpone 
for  a  year  a  detailed  report  upon  these  institutions.  In  1872  ten  years  will  have  gone 
by  since  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  under  which  the  national  coUep^es  have  been 
organized,  and  this  expiration  of  tne  first  decade  seems  to  me  a  fit  time  lor  a  review  of 
the  work  accomplished.  It  constitutes  the  period  of  State  legislation  and  preliminary 
inquiry. 

Probably,  as  each  successive  decennium  rolls  by,  it  will  be  found  that  a  like  report 
will  be  called  for  by  the  Government  and  the  people.  Whether  this  duty  is  intrusted 
to  mo  or  to  some  one  else  for  the  coming  year,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  inquiry  be  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible,  and  that  it  be  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  what  is  good,  and  likewise  what  is  deficient,  in 
these  institutions,  so  that  the  good  may  be  strengthened  and  copied,  and  the  failures, 
if  such  there  be,  may  be  so  distinctly  pointed  out  that  they  shall  not  be  repeated. 

Such  an  investigation  should,  of  course,  extend  to  the  States  of  the  whole  Union, 
and  not  to  those  of  the  North  and  East  alone.  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable 
that  notice  should  be  simultaneously  taken  of  such  scientific  schools  as  are  ndt  aided 
by  the  national  grant :  like  the  Lawrence  School  at  Cambridge,  the  Rensselaer  School 
at  Troy,  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,  and  others  in  like  manner  endowed  by 
private  munificence. 

As  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  such  inquiries,  I  would  present  the  following  schedule, 
which  is  deigned  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive : 

Table  I. — Schedule  of  inquiries  reepecting  the  noHonal  achooU  of  eoienoe. 

(To  be  answered  in  1872.) 

I.  State  action, — A  full  exhibition  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  bearing  upon  the 
national  grant. 

II.  Financial  results  of  the  grant. — ^What  price  did  the  scrip  sell  for  f  What  aggregate 
fuud  has  it  made  ?  What  annual  income  does  it  afford  f  oy  whom  is  the  funu  held  f 
How  is  it  invested  f 

III.  Other  funds, — Whence  derived  f  Of  what  amount  f  How  restricted  f  What 
annual  income  f 

lY.  Tuition, — How  much  is  charged  f  How  much  in  the  aggregate  was  received  last 
year  ?    How  many  free  scholarships,  and  how  are  they  bestowed  T 

V.  Buildings. — ^A  particular  statement  of  the  number,  dimensions,  cost,  uses,  &o, 

YI.  Lands  held  for  college  purposes, — Amount,  cost,  purpose  to  which  devoted. 

YII.  Farm, — What  experience  in  respect  to  its  educa^onal  utility,  economy,  service 
in  experimental  work,  olc, 

YII  I.  Courses  of  study. — ^The  published  schemes.  How  tax  are  thev  actually  estab- 
lished and  attended  by  students?  Qualifications  for  admission  and  for  graduation. 
What  views  are  held  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  technical  or  professional  studies, 
and  of  general  or  disciplinary  studies ;  comparative  estimate  of  lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  exercises  f 

IX.  Trustees, — How  constituted  f 

X.  Teachers. — How  many  give  all  their  time  to  this  work?    How  many  are  oonneoted 
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with  other  institutions  or  departments f    How  many  are  permanent  and  how  manv  are 
temporary  appointments?    What  difficulties  are  experienced  in  filling  vacancies  T 

XI.  StudmU. — ^Number;  grade;  aim  in  life.  Are  women  admitted  as  scholars f  Are 
there  post-graduate  students  f 

XII.  DUdpline. — Of  what  character? 

XIII.  BeligwuM  and  moral  iMtruction* 

XrV.  Military  inttrws^on, — How  given:  with  what  results  ? 

XY.  Manual  labor, — Is  it  required?  Is  it  proyidod?  Can  students  earn  their  own 
supDOTt  ?    Does  work  interfere  with  study? 

XVl.  Boarding-KouseSf  lodgin^hallBf  fo. — ^What  views  are  held  in  regard  to  their  im- 
portance and  their  management? 

XVU.  Aid  for  needy  studetUe, — How  provided? 

XVin.  BesuUs  of  the  irorX;  of  Oe  InetitwHon, 

XIX.  Bibliogr(^hy, — ^What  pamphlets,  reports,  addresses,  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  have  been  printed  in  relation  to  the  college?  Copies  of  all  legislative  enact- 
ments, publications,  catalogues,  &c,,  are  requested.  Particular  care  in  tne  preparation 
of  statistics  is  specially  entreated. 

With  this  understanding,  that  such  inquiries  are  soon  to  be  prosecuted,  I  shall  limit 
my  report  at  the  piesent  time  to  those  points  on  which  Congress  and  the  public  may 
naturally  seek  for  information  immediately,  without  respect  to  the  more  complete 
and  detailed  reports  of  the  future. 

PRINTED  SOURCBS  OF  INFOBMATION. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  confident  that  an  indication  of  the  printed  sources  of  informa- 
tion  on  this  subject  will  be  serviceable  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  publications  of  your  predecessor  in  this  Department  (Hon.  Henry  Barnard) 
have  already  included  many  statements  and  documents  pertaining  to  the  scientific 
schools  of  this  country,  to  which  the  investigator  should  refer.  In  the  report  for 
1867-68  the  enactments  of  Congress  bearing  oate  July  2, 1862,  and  July  23, 1866,  are 
given  in  full,  and  that  of  February  2^,  1^,  is  succinctly  stated.  The  legislation 
consequent  upon  the  concressiouol  appropriation  is  also  ^ven  (generally  with  com- 
pleteness) for  the  States  l>elow  mentioned,  viz:  Califomia,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota^ew  HampiaLhire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin — in  lUl,  twenty-two  States,  fhe  more  recent 
legislation  in  Missouri  and  California  will  be  appended  to  this  report. 

In  the  same  report  there  are  also  descriptions,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  thirteen 
institutions,  in  twelve  States,  founded  or  aided  by  the  national  land  grant. 

Dr.  Barnard  has  also  prepared  an  elaborate  volume  on  technical  instruction  in 
Europe.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  at  the  Paris  exhibition, 
in  his  report  on  education  has  likewise  paid  especial  attention  to  tiie  subject  of  tech- 
nical edncatiou,  and  collected  at  home  and  abroad  many  of  the  facts  which  bear  upon 
it.  In  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Aj^culture  special  notice  has  been  annually 
taken  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  volumes  for  1868 
and  1865.  In  the  report  for  1865,  Hon.  H.  F.  French,  then  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  discusses  many  of  the  most  important  topics  bearing  upon 
agricultural  colleges,  and  gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  agricultural  schools  then 
organized  in  the  country. 

The  rei)ort  for  1868  contains  an  important  paper  by  Professor  J.  H.  McChesney,  of 
Illinois,  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Germany,  which  is  of  interest  not  only  on 
account  of  the  recent  facta  which  it  presents,  but  for  the  incidental  expressions  of 
opinion  and  comparison. 

Besides  these  national  reports,  all.  or  nearly  all,  of  the  institutions  which  are  recipi- 
ents of  the  national  grant  have  published  one  or  more  reports  of  progress. 

The  law  of  Congress  requires  that  these  reports  be  annually  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  to  each  of  the  affiliated  colleges.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
clause  should  be  complied  with,  for  thus  publicity,  one  of  the  securities  of  good  man- 
agement, is  efiectualJy  jg^ined ;  but  Judging  by  the  experience  of  one  institution,  I 
doubt  whether  the  law  is  now  regarded. 

The  principal  documents  of  the  several  States  which  have  come  under  my  eye  are 
named  in  the  following  list.  It  includes  those  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  to  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  and  to  myself,  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  we  have  taken,  we  have  not  Succeeded  in  making  a 
complete  series. 

Many  of  the  reports  are  only  printed  with  the  le^slative  documents,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  procure;  others  are  printed  in  small  editions  and  quickly  disappear.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  publication  of  a  preliminary  list,  incomplete  though  it 
is,  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  like  bibliographioal  collection,  and 
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that  it  may  resoDO  from  obliyion  some  of  the  pai>ers  which  have  had  an  important 
influence  upon  this  movement  in  behalf  of  scientitic  education.  Additions  to  the  list, 
for  ftiture  publication,  are  earnestly  solicited.* 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  QFFES8  OF  CONGRESS  HAVE  BEEN  ACCEPTED. 

I  am  informed  by  inquiry  at  the  Land  OfiQce,  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has  ac- 
cepted and  taken  measures  to  secure  the  grant  of  land  which  was  offered  by  Coufp^ss. 
In  Arkansas  and  Florida  the  scrip  has  been  temporarily  withheld  by  the  authorities  in 
Washington  because  of  some  unsettled  claims  which  the  seneral  government  has  upon 
these  States.  The  scrip  for  Georgia  has  been  prepared  out  not  yet  delivered.  The 
States  of  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  (ten  in  all,)  have  located  their  claims  within  their  own  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  remaining  States,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indian^  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  Toik,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Shode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  (twentj$r-five  in 
number,)  have  received  land-scrip  which  has  been  o^  will  be  sold  for  the  beneht  of  the 
State. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  portions  of  land  (amounting  to  30,000 
acres  for  every  Kepresentative  and  Senator  in  Congress)  to  which  the  several  States  were 
entitled ;  the  whole  number  of  acres  allotted  upon  this  principle ;  and  an  iudication  as 
to  whether  the  State  has  located  the  land  within  its  own  borders,  or  has  received  scrip 
entitling  the  holder  to  locate  elsewhere.  The  table  has  been  officially  revised  in  the 
Land  Office. 

Table  IL—DiatrUnUUm  of  land  to  the  MveraZ  States  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 

chanio  arte. 


Statea. 


Alabama* A.. 

^Arkansas \.. 

California y. 

.Connecticat .v. 

Delaware x, 

Jlorida* .< 

Georgiat M 

-Illinois , 

Indiana 

^lowa , 

Kansas , 

^Kentucky , 

LoniBiana 

.Jkfaine , 

Maryland 

.•^assachuaetU 

Michigan , 

Minnesota , 

Mlssisaippl 


^itrr 


8 
5 
5 
6 
3 
3 
9 

16 

13 
8 
3 

11 
7 
7 
7 

13 
8 
4 
7 


Acres. 


S40,000 
150,000 
150,000 
180,000 
90,000 
90,000 
270,000 
480,000 
300,000 
940,000 
90,000 
330,000 
910,000 
910,000 
910,000 
360,000 
940.000 
120,000 
910,000 


■orip. 
scrip. 
landT 
scrip, 
scripi 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip. 


lsii< 

land. 

•crip. 

scrip. 

scrip. 

scrip. 

scrip. 

land. 

land. 

scrip. 


States. 


Missonri./. 

Kebraska 

Nerada..X 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey,* 

New  York 

Nortli  Carolina  V 

Ohio :.. 

Oregon y.... 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island  y. . . 
South  Carolina... 

Tennessee^ 

Texas , 

Virginia  ..< :.. 

Vermont 

West  Virginia.., 
Wisconsin.... >,.. 


Acres. 


11 

330,000 

3 

90,000 

3 

90.000 

5 

150,000 

7 

210,000 

33 

090,000 

9 

270,000 

91 

630,000 

3 

90.000 

96 

780,000 

4 

\20,000 

6 

180,000 

10 

300,000 

6 

180,000 

10 

300,000 

5 

150,000 

5 

150,000 

8 

940.  oce 

Isad. 
land, 
land, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scnp. 
lano. 
<icripk 
scrip, 
icripi 
icrip. 
lorip. 
scrip, 
scrip, 
serin, 
land. 


*  Unsettle^  t  Prepared,  hnt  not  yet  deUrered. 

FINANCIAI.  RESULTS  OF  THE  LAND  GRANT. 


It  is  desirable  on  many  accounts  that  the  financial  management  of  the  congreaiional 
endowments  should  be  pnblicly  reported,  and  vet  it  is  etill  very  difficult  in  many  states 
to  give  an  absolute  statement  of  the  result  of  the  grant.  For  example,  in  New  Ifork, 
the  laDd-scrip  was  mostly  disposed  of  at  a  fair  price  to  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  who  located 
it  with  ^reat  skill,  and  who  is  now  selling  portions  of  his  allotment,  from  time  to  time, 
and  giviDg  to  the  nniversity  which  bears  his  name  the  whole  accrued  profit.  What 
the  cutiro  endowment  is  worth  no  one  can  tell. 

In  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon^ 
and  Wisconsin,  all  or  nearly  all  the  claims  of  each  State  are  located  within  its  owubor- 
ders,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  same  is  yet  sold.  Foreseeing  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
land,  the  legislature  in  more  than  one  instance  has  temporarily  advanced  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  college  or  university  entitled  to  the  grant,  in  the  certainty  that  in  a  few  years 
this  outlay  will  be  reimbursed.    One  State,  at  least,  appears  to  have  followed  the  pou 

*  See  TaMe  IV,  at  end  of  article. 
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iby  of  reDting  the  lands  instead  of  selling  thenii  securing  thus  a  certain  income  with- 
out funding  the  capitaL 

These  illustrations  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  state  the  capital  deriyed  from  the  na- 
tional grant.  So,  also,  it  would  he  yery  instructive  if  we  could  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent the  national  bounty  has  stimulated  appropriations  from  the  local  treasuries  of  the 
State,  from  towns  and  counties  benefited  by  the  new  university  or  college,  and  from 
private  individuals. 

But  on  this  subject,  also,  it  is  not  easy  to  command  the  complete  statistics.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  the  national  school  nas 
not  received  generous  help  firom  some  ottor  source  than  the  national  grant.  This 
outside  help  is  first  directed  to  securing  (by  gift,  purchase,  or  construction)  a  suitable 
building  by.  law ;  for  no  portion  of  the  national  money  can  be  turned  to  bricks  and 
mortar.  In  many  cases  excellent  sit(*s  have  been  provided  for  the  new  institutions. 
In  some,  generous  foundations  for  professorships  are  established.  In  all,  there  are  con- 
tributions, more  or  less^nerous,  of  books  and  instruments.  The  private  benefactions 
are,  for  the  most  part,  much  more  liberal  in  the  East  than  in  the  West ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  appropriations  from  the  public  treasuries  of  the  State^  the  county,  or  the  town  are 
much  freer  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Three  institutions  bear  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals whose  benefactions  have  been  so  considerable  as  to  merit  this  distinction. 

ACTUAL  ESTABLISHafENT  CF  COLLEOBS  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Among  the  thirty-four  States  which  have  received  the  national  grant  twenty-eight 
are  known  to  the  undersigned  as  having  taken  definite  steps  for  the  establishment  of 
such  colle^^es  as  the  act  of  Congress  contemplates.  These  efforts  have  usually  been 
put  forth  m  good  faith ;  but  in  some  portions  of  the  county  the  unsettled  state  of 
public  affairs  has  been  such  as  to  embarrass  all  progress.  Elsewhere  vague  notions 
nave  prevailed  respecting  the  possibility  of  securing  the  end  in  view.  In  some  cases 
the  national  grant  is  so  small,  and  the  lack  of  public  and  private  liberality  in  the 
State  is  so  great,  that  very  little  has  been  accomplished.  In  many  States,  at  the  East 
as  truly  as  at  the  West,  great  difficulties  are  experienced  in  securing  the  services  of 
accom^Hished  and  able  men  as  professors  in  the  departments  of  science  to  which  these 
institutions  are  devoted.  This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
which  impedes  the  success  of  the  movement. 

In  almost  every  State  the  national  grant  has  been  added  to  the  funds  of  some  exist- 
ing institution,  in  order  that,  by  the  concentration  of  resources,  greater  power  may  be 
acquired^  but  almost  invariably  in  such  cases  the  congressional  funds,  with  others  ex- 
pressly given  for  scientific  purposes,  have  been  separately  invested  and  employed  so 
that  they  may  not  be  diverted  to  classical  or  hterary  studies. 

Four  of  the  New  England  States  directed  their  national  grant  to  one  of  the  historic 
colleges  within  their  borders — ^Yale^  Brown,  Dartmouth,  a^d  tne  University  of  Vermont — 
the  conditions  of  connection  varying  in  each  State.  Massachusetts,  on  the  contrary, 
established  a  new  agricultural  college,  and  endowed  the  new  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Boston  instead  of  building  up  Harvard,  Amherst,  Williams,  or  Tufts. 

Beyond  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  established  new 
institutions.  In  Now  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Kentucky,  California,  and  elsewhere  the  national  grant  has  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  State  university,  the  State  agricultural  school,  or  some  other  pre- 
existent  colle^. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  location  and  name  of  the  institutions  to  which  tho 
national  grant  nas  been  directed. 
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Table  m. — A  lUt  of  ike  States  and  insHiiUiane  which  received  the  noHonal  grant. 


State. 


Alabam* 

Arkansas 

Calit'omia 

Connecticat.... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

IlUnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

MaeiaachuBetti . 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Kbode  Island  . . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Vermont 

West  Virginia . . 
Wisconsin 


LocatioiL 


Oakland  .... 
New  Haven. 
Newark 


Urbana 

La  Fayette 

Ames,  Story  Coonty. 

Manhattan 

liOxington 


Orono 

HyattsviUe  ... 

Boston 

Amherst 

Near  Lansing. 
St  Anthony... 

Oxford 

Columbia 


Hanover 

New  Brunswick  1 

Ithaca 

Chapel  HUl 


Corvallis 

Near  Bellefonte. 
Providraice 


Knoxville. 


Not  yet  determined 

Burlington 

Morgantown 

Mamson , 


Name  of  Institation. 


Scrip  not  yet  delivered. 

University  of  California. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College. 

Delaware  College. 

Scrip  not  yet  delivered. 

Scrip  not  yet  delivered. 

Illinois  Industrial  Universi^. 

Purdue  College. 

Iowa  Afoicultural  College. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUe^ 

Kentucky  University. 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
University  of  MisslssinpL 
University  of  Missouri. 


*  Now  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechnnio  Art& 

t  Rutgers  Scientific  School 

Cornell  University. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brown  University. 

East  Tennessee  University. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 
West  Virginia  AgricnlturBl  QoUege. 
University  of  Wisoonsiik. 


*  In  connection  with  Dartmouth  Collsge.  t  In  connection  with  Rutgers  College. 


WANT  OF  A  GENERIC  NAME  FOR  THESE  XXSTTTUTIONS. 


By  tho  scmtiny  of  this  table  it  will  appear  that  the  titles  which  have  been  affixed  to 
these  various  institutions  are  quite  different.  For  example,  in  Bhode  Island  and  New 
Jerse}^  Brown  University  and  Rutgers  College  have  recognized  scientific  departments 
benriug  the  name  of  the  old  institutions.  In  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
colleges  are  established  as  branches  of  the  State  universities.  In  Wisconsin  and 
California,  the  title  '^  College  of  Arts"  is  the  title  of  the  scientific  department  of  the 
State  University ;  while  in  Sew  Haven,  the  '^Faculty  of  Arts''  refers  to  the  classical  or 
literary  department  of  the  nniversity.  In  New  Hampshire,  and  several  other  States, 
tho  designation  *'  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts''  is  that  which  appears 
to  be  preferred. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  we  have  the  term  "State  aCTicnltural  col- 
lege." Illinois  rejoices  in  tho  foundation  of  an  **  industrial  university.''  In  Massachu- 
setts there  is  an  **  agricultural  college "  and  an  "  institute  of  technology."  In  New 
York  the  gifts  and  services  of  Mr.  Cornell  have  affixed  his  name  to  the  University  of 
Ithaca.  In  Connecticut  Hie  name  of  Mr.  Sheffield  is  associated  with  that  of  the 
'*  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College." 

So  far  as  the  several  institutions  are  concerned  these  differences  in  style  are  advan- 
tageous. Each  title,  if  peculiar  or  unique,  becomes  a  prober  name,  like  Harvard  or 
Yale,  and  is  quickly  associated  with  a  characteristic  reputation.  But  there  is  constant 
occasion  to  employ  a  generic  designation.  Tlie  newspapers  and  the  public  generally 
use  the  term  **  agricultural  colleges,"  which  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  injurious^  because 
it  cherishes  a  notion  that  these  foundations  are  only  for  the  promotion  of  agncultnral 
education. 

The  term  '^ colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  wonld  be  much  more 
appropriate,  though  not  quite  comprehensive  enough,  and  it  is  too  long  a  phrase  to 
become  popular.  As  these  institutions  are  largely  indebted  to  the  boun^  of  the 
National  Government,  and  are  called  upon  to  make  an  annual  report  of  their  progress, 
it  seems  fit  that  this  fact  should  be  employed  to  distingulBh  the  group  fin>m  other 
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Viodred  foaDdations  which  have  no  csongressional  aid.  The  term  "  National "  schools  of 
science^  (or  scientific  echools,)  has  been  elsewhere  proposed  as  a  generic  designation.* 
Either  "  national/'  "  covemmental,"  or  "  United  States/'  would  seem  to  be  a  soitable 
prefix  for  the  class  of  colleges  and  schools  which  are  so  largely  indebted  to  the  con- 
gressional endowment. 

It  is  t^  be  hoped  that,  by  the  action  of  the  Department  or  by  common  consent  of  the 
anthorities  of  the  various  institutionSy  some  designation  more  correct  than  *'  agriculturiJ 
colleges  "  will  come  into  vogue. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  mSTITUTIONS  AIDED  BY  CONGRESS. 

The  general  organization  of  these  institutions  may  be  seen  in  the  following  state- 
ments, which  are  chiefly  based  on  the  publications  just  referred  to : 

CkUifomia, — After  some  preliminary  legislation,  which  it  is  not  important  here  to 
record,  the  State  of  California,  by  enactment  dated  March  23,  1868,  reorganized  the 
State  University,  bestowing  upon  it,  in  addition  to  other  funds,  the  income  of  the  con- 
gressional endowment  now  under  discussion,  and  uniting  with  it,  by  consent  of  the 
various  authorities,  the  College  of  Califomia.  which  had  been  founded  some  years  pre^ 
vious,  and  had  already  acquin^d  an  admirable  site  at  Berkeley,  in  Oakland  Township, 
Alameda  County,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  San  lYancisco. 

Six  colleges  are  now  organized  as  departments  of  the  university,  viz :  1st,  of  agricul- 
ture; 2d,  of  mechanic  arts;  3d,  of  mines;  4th,  of  civil  engineering;  5th,  of  letters; 
6th,  of  medicine. 

Connecticut — The  scrip  which  fell  to  Connecticut  was  sold  bv  the  State  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  directed  to  the  enlarged  eAdowment  of  the  scientihc  school  of  Yale  College. 
The  enactments  were  dated  June  24,  1863,  and  July  6, 1864.  This  school  was  com- 
menced in  1847,  and  had  borne  for  several  years  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Sheffield, 
of  New  Haven,  its  munificent  benefactor.  It  has  now  a  convenient  building,  extensive 
apparatus,  and  a  full  corps  of  teachers.  It  has  no  farm.  The  number  of  students  and 
the  benefactions  of  individuals  have  rapidly  increased  since  the  national  endowment 
was  received.  Instruction  is  given  to  graduate  students,  under-^raduatcs,  and  special 
students.  The  sections  most  definitely  organized  are  the  following ;  (a)  in  chemistry 
and  metallurgy ;  (6)  in  civil  engineenng;  (c)  in  mechanical  or  dynamic  engineering: 

(d)  in  agriculture;  (e)  in  natural  history  j  (/)  ii^  studies  preparatory  to  medi(^ 
studies^  (g)  in  studies  ffteparatory  to  mining;  (h)  in  select  studies  x^i'^paJ^atory  to 
other  higher  pursuits,  to  business,  &c. 

Delawarc-^he  legislature  of  Delaware,  by  an  act  approved  March  14, 1867,  conferred 
the  benefit  of  this  grant  upon  Delaware  College  in  Newark,  an  institution  founded 
many  years  previous. 

The  catalogue  announces  three  courses :  (a)  classical ;  (h)  scientific ;  (c)  aCTicnlturaL 

Illinois. — By  enactments  made  in  the  early  part  of  1867  (January  25  and  February 
28)  the  State  of  Illinois  provided  for  the  foundation  of  an  Industrial  University  at 
Urbana,  Champaign  County.  The  institution  was  soon  afterward  organized  and  is 
now  possessed  of  a  fiEirm,  college  buildings,  apparatus,  and  a  large  ho<ly  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  It  has  received  generous  contributions  fifom  the  town,  county,  and  State 
in  which  it  is  located. 

The  university  announces  five  colleges,  viz :  (a)  a^culture ;  (b)  mechanics  and  en- 
gineering ;  (c)  chemistry ;  (d)  natural  history ;  (e)  bterature,  science,  and  art. 

Indiana, — On  the  6th  of  March,  1865,  the  State  of  Indiana  accepted  the  congressional 
endowment,  and  created  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indiana 
Agricultural  College.  The  institution  under  their  charge  is  to  be  established  in  the 
neighhorhood  of  La  Fayette,  and  has  received  the  name  of  Purdue  College,  in  recogQi- 
tion  of  the  gifts  of  a  citizen  of  La  Fayette. 

Jotoa.— As  long  ago  as  1858,  Iowa  had  established  a  "  State  Af^cultural  College  and 
Model  Farm."  The  congressional  grant  was  bestowed  upon  this  institution  by  enact- 
ments dated  March  24  and  29, 1866.  The  present  plan  of  organization  was  adopted 
November  21,  1868,  and  the  college  in  its  new  form  was  opened  March  17, 16^9.  Its 
site  is  Ames,  Story  County.  The  following  courses  of  study  are  announced,  all  studies 
optional. viz :   (a)  agricultural:    (&)  horticultural;  (c)  stock-breeding;    (d)  nursery; 

(e)  mechanical  engineering;  (/)  civil  engineering;  (g)  mining  engineering;  (/i) 
architecture ;  (t)  lines'  course ;  Q)  normal  course. 

Kansas, — In  Kansas,  by  the  acts  of  Febrnarv  16  and  March  3, 1863,  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  was  organized.  It  is  located  in  the  Kansas  Valley,  near  Manhattan, 
Riley  Countv,  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  west  of  Leavenworth  and  eighty 
miles  west  m>m  Lawrence.  The  college  has  a  farm,  a  huilding  for  general  purposes, 
and  a  boarding-house.  The  college  ojQfers  the  following  courses:  (a)  classical;  (&) 
agricultural  and  scientific ;  (c)  in  military  science  and  tactics ;  (d)  in  mechanic  arts 

*  See  the  North  American  Beriew  for  October,  1867. 
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and  civil  engineering ;  (e)  academic  and  preparatory ;  (/)  commercial  and  meroan 
tile;  {g)  mineral. 

Kentucky. — ^The  tmstees  of  the  Transylvania  University  and  of  the  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity having  agreed  to  become  united  in  one  corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  Kentuckv 
University,  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  near  the  city  of  Lexington,  the  State  established, 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  gift,  the  ^'Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Kentucky/'  as  one  department  of  the  State  University.  This  action  was  completed 
February  22, 1865,  and  the  institution  since  that  time  has  been  in  vigorous  progress. 
It  iucludes  seven  colleges :  1st,  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts ;  2u,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky ;  3d,  the  College  of  the  Bible ;  4th, 
the  Normal  College,  (not  yetofganized ;)  5th,  the  Commercial  College ;  6th,  the  College 
of  Law ;  7th,  the  College  of  M^icine,  (not  yet  organized.) 

Maine. — By  an  act  dated  Fcbniar>'  25, 1865,  the  legislature  of  Maine  established  a 
''State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,''  and  subsequently  a  site  was 
secured  for  the  institution  at  Orono,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bangor.  A  building  has 
been  erected,  a  faculty  appointed,  and  instruction  is  now  in  progress. 

Maryland. — In  this  State,  the  proceeds  of  the  land-scrip  were  given  by  the  act  of 
March  21, 1866,  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  which  had  been  established  in 
1857,  at  Hyattsville,  in  Prince  (Jeorge's  County,  about  nine  miles  from  Washington  and 
twenty-eight  from  Baltimore. 

Massadiusetis. — In  this  State,  two  institutions  share  the  congressional  appropriation. 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  receives  one-third  the  income 
of  the  fund.  Tbi^  institution  had  been  already  chartered  in  1861;  the  act  bestowing 
upon  it  the  congressional  aid  was  dated  April  27, 1863.  A  costly  and  commodious  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  admirable  apparatus  secured,  and  instruction  is  given  by  a 
numerous  and  accomplished  body  of  teachers. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  grant  was  bestowed  upon  a  new  institution,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  by  an  act  dated  April  29, 1863.  This  college  is  established 
in  Amherst  near  to  but  independent  of  "Amherst  College."  It  has  an  extensive  farm, 
commodious  buildings,  varied  collections,  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  Both  institutions 
have  received  generous  aid  from  the  State  treasury  and  from  private  benefactions. 
The  courses  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  these :  1st,  mechanical 
engineering;  2d,  civil  and  topographical  engineering;  3d,  chemistry;  4th,  mining 
engineering;  5th,  building  and  architecture;  6th,  science  and  literature. 

Michigan. — Early  in  1855  an  agricultural  college  was  established  in  this  State,  on  a 
farm  at  a  short  distance  from  Lansing,  the  capital.  It  has  been,  for  most  of  the  inter- 
vening period,  in  successful  operation,  and  by  its  marked  success  has  been  conspicuous 
among  all  the  agricultural  educationid  enterprises  of  the  country.  By  the  act  of  March 
18, 1663,  the  new  national  grant  was  bestowed  upon  this  institution.  It  is  provided 
with  extensivegrounds,  good  buildings,  efficient  teachers,  and  a  large  body  of  students. 

Minnewta. — The  a^ciutural  college  of  Minnesota  was  established  prior  to  1866,  but 
subsequently  the  university  of  the  State  was  reorganized,  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  ^ere  made  essential  departiments  of  the  same.  It  is  fixed  in  St. 
Anthony,  opposite  Minneapolis,  and  has  a  large  edifice  and  a  farm  yet  undeveloped. 

The  organization  of  the  university  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  depiurtments,  advanced  courses  are  ar- 
ranged, Ist,  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts ;  2d,  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.    Schools  of  law  and  medicine  are  also  proposed. 

Mississippi, — ^Two-fifths  of  the  land  scrip  allotted  to  this  State  has  been  recently  as- 
signed to  the  university  of  Mississippi,  which,  before  the  war,  was  in  successful  operation 
at  Oxford.  A  report  on  the  organization  of  tne  department  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  has  just  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  £.  W.  EQlgard,  October  1871. 

MissouH. — The  legislature,  by  an  act  approved  February  24, 1870,  and  amended  March 
10, 187 1 ,  established  the  agricultural  andmechanical  college  at  Columbia,  Boone  County, 
in  connection  with  the  State  University,  and  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  same.  It 
also  established  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy  in  connection  with  the  university, 
and  this  department  was  located  at  Eolla,  in  Phelps  County.  One-fourth  of  the  national 
grant  was  directed  to  this  branch,  three-fourths  to  the  other. 

The  State  University  had  been  organized  in  1840  and  had  encountered  many  obsta- 
cles, especially  during  the  war..  In  1867  it  was  reorganized  and  put  on  a  better  finan- 
cial basis  than  ever  before. 

Nciv  Uampshire. — The  grant  is  given  to  an  independent  board  of  tmstees,  known  as 
the  trustees  of  the  "  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts," 
and  they  have  established  their  institution  according  to  law  at  Hanover,  in  close  con- 
nection with  Dartmouth  College.  A  building  has  been  erected  for  this  new  founda- 
tion, a  farm  bought,  and  instruction  commenced.  Besides  this  foundation  and  the 
medicai  school,  Dartmouth  College  has  maintained  for  many  years  the  "  Chandler 
Scientific  School,"  and  is  about  to  organize  the  **  Thayer  Foundation  for  higher  Civil 
Engineering." 

New  Jersey,— Rutg&n  College,  one  of  the  two  historio  colleges  of  New  Jersey,  aecuied 
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the  endowment  in  this  State  and  directed  it  to  the  maintenance  of  a  scientific  schooL 
A  farm  has  been  bought,  a  buildin^r  for  scientific  collections  is  now  in  process  of  erec" 
tion,  and  a  considerable  number  ot  students  have  been  annually  taught. 

New  York, — The  imperial  grant  received  by  the  Empire  State  was  uirected  (April  27, 
1865)  to  the  foundation  of  the  Cornell  University,  in  Ithaca,  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
munificent  eifts  of  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell.  Several  largo  and  costly  stone  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  the  university,  extensive  libraries  and  collections  have  been  secured, 
the  farm  is  under  cultivation,  and  a  body  of  students,  several  hundred  in  number,  are 
under  the  care  of  a  large  and  able  corps  of  instructors. 

(a.)  The  general  courses  are  those  in  science,  philosophy,  and  the  arts ;  (&.)  the  elec- 
tive courses  are  those  which  the  student  may  select  out  Tor  himself;  (c.)  and  the  special 
courses  are  those  which  are  pursued  by  a  student  taking  up  only  a  single  department  of 
science. 

Xorih  Ckirolina, — ^The  University  of  North  Carolina,  established  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  seri- 
ously afiected  by  the  war,  and  the  efforts  for  its  reorganization  have  not  been  successful. 
It  was  auDOunced  in  1869  that  it  would  contain  eight  colleges:  1st,  of  literature  and  the 
arts ;  2d,  of  philosophy ;  3d,  of  science  and  the  arts ;  4th,  of  apiculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts^  5th,  of  business  and  commerce;  6th,  the  normal  college;  7th  of  law;  8th,  of 
medicine. 

Ohio. — The  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  scrip  assigned  to  this  State  amounts  to 
much  more  than  $400,000.  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  new 
institution  should  be  organized  ivith  this  fund,  or  whether  it  should  be  directed  to  the 
strengthening  of  one  or  more  of  the  colleges  already  in  operation.  Meanwhile  the 
capital  was  increasing  under  the  management  of  the  State  authorities.  The  legislature 
at  length  voted  to  establish  an  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
to  receive  proposals  offering  a  site. 

Pennsylvania, — **The  Agricultural  College  in  Pennsylvania,"  opened  in  1859,  near 
Bellefonte,  in  Centre  County,  became  the  recipient  of  the  cono^ressional  gift  by  an  act 
approved  April  1, 1863,  and  slightly  modified  April  11, 1866.  The  circular  for  the  year 
1(^71  offers  the  choice  of  three  courses :  1st,  agricultural ;  2d,  scientific ;  3d,  literary. 

RJiode  Island. — In  this  State  the  scrip  was  assigned  to  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University  for  the  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  scientific  department  or 
college.    Such  a  department  is  now  maintained  with  specud  reference  to  chemistry  (in  . 
its  apx)lications  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  and  civil  engineering. 

Tennessee. — In  January,  1869,  the  general  assembly  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  land  scrip  to  the  East  Tennessee  University  at  Knoxville.  The  endowment 
was  accepted  by  the  trustees,  and  in  June,  1869,  the  institution,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  war,  (and  resumed  in  1865,)  was  reorganized,  in  accordance 
with  the  congressional  law.  In  spite  of  some  embarrassments,  it  is  now  making  such 
progress  as  appears  to  the  trustees  satisfactory.  A  farm  and  appropriate  buildings  are 
owned  by  the  university. 

Va'mont. — On  the  22d  of  November,  1864,  the  Vermont  scrip  was  assigned  to  a  new 
body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Vermont  Agricultural  College,"  and  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1865,  this  body  was  Joined  with  the  well-known  University  in  Burling- 
ton, under  the  name  of  the  *^  University  of  Vermont,  and  State  Agricultural  College.'' 
The  reorganized  institution  is  in  successful  progress. 

West  Virginia. — The  scrip  in  this  State  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  Collej^e  at  Mor^ntown.  In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and 
literary  courses,  there  are  scientific,  agricultural,  military,  optional,  and  normal  courses 
of  study.    The  act  of  the  State  legislature  bears  date  February  7, 1867. 

Wisconsin. — By  an  act  approved  April  12, 1866,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  reorgan- 
ized the  State  University,  established  at  Madison,  and  bestowed  upon  it.  in  addition  to 
the  income  of  the  university  fund,  the  income  of  the  fund  derived  Irom  tne  national  ap- 
propriation of  1862.  The  university  is  provided  with  several  important  edifices,  and  a 
farm  conti^crus  to  the  original  site  of  the  university  has  been  bought  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  science.  The  university  has  made  uninterrupt^  progress  lor  sev- 
eral years  past.    It  includes  two  colleges :  1st,  of  arts ;  2d,  of  letters. 

The  departments  of  agriculture,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  engineering  are  branches  of 
the  college  of  arts.    The  university  has  Sao  a  law  department  and  a  female  college. 

« 

CHABACTER  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional schools  the  influence  of  three  distinct  social  wants  is  apparent. 

First,  and  most  easily  recognized,  is  the  need,  which  is  felt  throughout  the  land,  of 
able,  educated,  trustworthy  technologists,  such  as  well-informed  engineers,  architects, 
mechanicians,  manufacturers,  miners,  a^culturists,  and  the  like.  Such  men  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country  are  loudly  calling  for.  They  find  ready  and  lucrative  employment ; 
they  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  national  wealth.  While  their  general  cul- 
ture should  be  as  good  as  poasible,  they  most  be  men  who  know  how  to  pat  in  practice 
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the  principles  they  have  learned ;  men  who  can  apply  to  the  reqnirementa  of  modem 
society  the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  They  most  be  expert,  and  to  make  thorn 
so  thoir  traioins  must  be  technical,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  a  decided  bearing  upon 
some  useful  calOng. 

Secondly,  The  country  needs  more  skillful  laborers ;  men  who  add  to  dexterity  and 
muscular  ability  an  appreciation  of  their  work,  an  acquaintance  more  or  less  profound 
with  the  nature  of  the  materials,  the  natural  laws  underlying  the  manufacturer's  pro- 
cesses, the  constmction  and  office  of  the  instruments  and  enginery  employed.  Such 
meu,  adding  brain  work  to  manual  work,  are  more  contented  with  tneir  callings,  more 
useful  to  the  country,  and  are  worth  much  higher  wages  than  any  other  laborers.  For 
them  industrial  or  trade  schools  are  requisites — the  more  the  better. 

Thirdly,  There  is  even  a  greater  want  than  the  two  just  named.  In  order  to  cany- 
forward  scientific  investigations,  and  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
on  which  all  the  useful  arts  depend,  the  country  requires  a  great  many  men  of  science. 
This  class  includes  professors  and  teachers,  investigators,  and  writers,  leaders  in  the 
explorations  of  new  regions,  officers  of  trigonometrical  and  hydrographic  surveys,  geol- 
ogists, naturalists— scientists,  in  short,  who  are  not  thinking  of  pecuniary  returns,  nor 
primarily  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts,  but  of  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  of 
its  diffusion  among  men. 

Now,  a  completely-organized  educational  scheme  for  the  United  States  should  include 
provision  for  all  these  three  wants,  by  the  establishment  of,  1st,  schools  of  science ; 
2d,  schools  of  technology ;  and,  3d,  schools  of  industry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
which  is  the  most  useful.  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  **  I  have  no  need  of  thee," 
nor  the  head  to  the  arm.  Science  is  helped  forward  continually  by  practical  men ; 
industry  depends  upon  science  at  ef^ery  stage  of  its  progress. 

To  prosecute  science  for  the  sake  of  science  is  the  proper  work  of  the  highest  univer- 
sities.   Men  may  well  devote  thedr  lives  to  such  studies. 

Technical  cxpertuess  must  usually  be  acquired  at  the  college  period  of  life,  say  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 

Industrial  training  will  ordinarily  be  provided  for  youth  between  the  ages,  say,  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  or  will  be  supplementary  training  to  those  who,  having  begun 
to  work,  arc  conscious  of  their  own  aefioiencies.  It  is  a  ^gitimate  part  of  the  element.- 
ary  school  system. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  thus  far  in  almost  all  the  institutions  aided  by  the  congressional 
grant,  the  technical  aspect  predominates,  that  is  to  say,  special  efforts  are  put  forth  to 
train  up  men  who  shall  lead  in  the  applications  of  science  to  industry.  I  do  not  know 
that  among  all  this  group  of  colleges,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  recognition  of  the 
obvious  wants  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  institutions  also  appear  to  have  closely  in 
mind  the  wants  of  those  who  are  to  labor  with  their  own  hands  upon  the  farm  and  in 
the  work-shop.  There  is  one  institution,  and  possibly  more,  where  the  presence  of 
post-graduate  students,  studying  science  for  its  own  sake,  is  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
value;  Probably  as  the  next  decade  proceeds,  these  three  tendencies,  all  good  and  all 
honorable,  will  be  more  and  more  distinctly  marked ;  but,  at  present,  it  would  hardly 
be  just  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  colleges  upon  this  basis.  We  may,  however, 
even  now  discover  a  tendency  to  certain  special  lines  of  work  in  the  several  institu- 
tions which  are  under  discussion. 

The  congressional  enactment  uses  the  phrase  **  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,"  and  this  terminology  has  governed  the  aim  of  every  foundation.  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  only  State  which  has  divided  the  fund — ^giving  the  larger  portion  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the  lesser  for  technology.  In  Missouri,  the  school  of 
mines  is  to  be  built  up  away  from  the  other  departments  of  the  university^  but  under 
the  same  trustees.  The  other  States  propose  to  provide  in  one  institution  for  both  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts.  But  there  are  often  decided  indications  of  greater 
excellence  in  one  department  than  in  another.  Thus,  in  Michigan.  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  and  hitherto,  in  Illinois,  education  in  agriculture  has  preponderated 
over  that  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  same  is  doubtless  true  elsewhere.  Such  tenden- 
cies will  doubtless  be  more  and  more  distinctly  manifested  as  the  years  roll  on,  and 
doubtless  the  country  will  be  much  benefited  by  this  necessarv  and  multiform  diver- 
sity. It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  as  little  reduplication  as  possible,  and 
that  each  national  college  should  have  an  office  and  aim  of  its  own,  distinct  from  that 
of  other  institutions,'  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  want  of  the  State  in  which  it 
is  located,  the  nature  of  the  colleges  and  schools  already  organized,  and  the  degree  of 
culture  which  the  young  men  of  the  region  are  likely  to  seek  after  and  attain. 

THE  PBOMOnON  OF  AGRICULTUBE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  which  can  be  made  in  respect  to  the  infinenci 
of  the  congressional  grant  pertaiuB  to  the  science  of  agriculture.  There  is  no  doubi 
that  many  of  those  who  urged  upon  Congress  the  bestowal  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
several  States  were  deeply  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  in  the  development 
of  the  national  resources  by  improving  the  agriculture  both  of  the  older  and  newer 
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States.  Tbcre  is  also  no  donbt  that,  in  many  cases,  the  end  to  be  gained  was  better 
uoderstood  than  the  means  which  should  bo  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
theory  of  agricnltnral  education  was  vaguely  worked  out. 

The  action  of  Congress,  however,  was  most  wisely  guided  under  the  leadership  of 
Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  then  a  Representative  and  now  a  Senator  in  Congress,  so 
that  not  only  agriculture,  but  the  mechanic  arts — and  not  only  these  departments  of 
study,  but  all  other  branches  of  modem  science — might  be  taught  in  the  institutions 
aided  by  the  national  bounty.  Even  classical  studies  are  not  excluded.  The  object  of 
the  gift  is  expressly  stated  to  be  '^  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes.^'  As  an  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  the  several  States  are  trying  to  meet 
the  agricultural  demands,  the  following  facts  are  brought  together  from  the  printed' 
statements  of  the  several  colleges : 

Delaware. — The  college  has  the  use  of  the  farm  of  the  professor  of  agriculture,  em- 
bracing about  70  acres  of  well-improved  land,  adjoining  the  town  of  Newark,  contain- 
ing meadow,  tillage,  and  pasture  grounds,  six  acres  in  truck  garden  eight  acres  in 
small  fruits  and  vineyard,  five  acres  in  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  and  the 
whole  place  well  supplied  with  stock,  toold,  and  larm  machinery. 

Illinois. — The  College  of  Agriculture  consists  of  two  divisions,  styled — Ist,  the  school 
of  agriculture  proper ;  2d,  the  school  of  horticulture  and  fruit-growing.  The  college  has 
a  large  stock  farm  of  410  acres,  provided  with  a  barn,  and  has  a  large  variety  of  cattle. 
It  is  well  supplid  with  farm  machinery  and  tools. 

There  is  also  an  experimental  farm  of  about  70  acres,  exclusive  of  orchards,  Slc,  A 
clinic  for  sick  animals  is  held  in  the  fall  or  winter  term,  to  furnish  opportunity  for  the 
practical  study  of  veterinary  science.  Surveying  and  drainage  are  illustrate  by 
practice  in  the  field.  The  course  in  the  school  of  horticulture  embraces  such  studies 
as  are  necessary  to  thorough  mastery  of  gardening,  fruit-growing,  and  forestry.  The 
school  has  ample  horticultural  grounds  of  about  130  acres,  including  20  acres  of  forest 
plantations,  10  acres  of  ornamental  grounds,  several  acres  of  nurseries,  and  large 
garden  plats.  It  has  an  apple  orchara  containing  about  1,400  varieties,  a  pear  orchard 
of  nearly  400  varieties,  and  various  kinds  of  small  fruits.  It  has  two  well-iiUed  green- 
houses, and  is  amply  supplied  with  garden  machinery  and  tools. 

Iowa, — The  farm  originally  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  College  com- 
prises 648  acres,  and  contains  about  160  acres  of  woodland.  About  300  acres  are  under 
the  plow,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  students.  One  hundred  and  ninety  acres  addi- 
tional have  recently  been  purchased.  This  tract  is  to  supply  grazing.  The  nursery 
contains  about  3  acres,  and  the  garden  about  12.  The  farm  is  well  supplied  with  barns, 
sheds,  «&c. 

Kansas, — ^The  college  farm  contains  80  acres,  inclosed  by  good  fences.  About  one- 
half  of  this  tract  is  cultivated.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  add  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  to  the  farm.  Agricultural  institutes  are  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  insti- 
tution, and  up  to  January,  1870,  five  had  been  held  at  different  places  in  the  State. 

Kentucky. — The  entire  tiuct  of  land  purchased  for  an  experimental  and  model  farm 
comprised  "Ashland,*'  the  home  of  Henry  Clay,  and  the  "  W oodlands,*'  a  tract  a^oin- 
ing  it.  There  are  463  acres  in  all.  The  Ashland  estate  is  divided  into  the  necessary 
plats  of  pasture  and  tillable  lands  for  the  handling  of  the  various  breeds  of  stock,  and 
for  the  culture  of  every  variety  of  crops.  In  this  department  students  have  opportuni- 
ties, while  defraying  part  of  their  expenses,  to  apply  practically  the  principles  of 
science  which  they  acquire  in  the  class-room. 

The  horticultural  department  embraces  the  ornamental  and  experimental  grounds 
at  Ashland  and  Woodlands,  including  gitfdens,  orchards,  vineyards,  &c.  Students 
laboring  in  this  department  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  skillful  superintendent,  and 
have  ample  facilities  for  practically  applying  the  principles  of  botany  and  vegetable 
physiology,  and  for  a  thorough  knowledj^e  of  the  art  of  grafting,  budding,  and  planting, 
and  the  general  care  and  culture  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

Maine, — ^The  college  farm  contains  370  acres  of  good  land,  with  buildings  not  yet 
completed,  and  includes  extensive  nurseries. 

Maryland, — ^The  instruction  in  agriculture  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Labor 
on  the  farm  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  studies,  but  is  superadaed  to  the  mental 
training,  the  priman^  object  of  the  coUege.  The  farm  contains  428  acres,  with  good 
and  commodious  buildings,  and  varions  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c^ 

Massachusetts. — ^The  farm  at  Amherst  contains  383  acres,  and  has  numerous  varieties 
of  excellent  stock.  The  farm,  besides  producing  various  kinds  of  grain,  is  largely  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  the  sugar-beet.  The  students  are  all  required  to  work  more 
or  less  of  the  time,  and,  under  the  skillful  and  enthusiastic  guidance  of  their  instructors, 
are  heartily  interested  in  their  work.  The  success  of  the  agricultural  coUege  crew  in 
the  regatta  of  1871  was  a  very  significant  occurrence,  which  may  well  be  noticed  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  questions  of  physical  culture. 

Michigan. — The  farm  contains  676  acres,  about  300  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 
Botanical,  vegetable,  and  smaU  fruit  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries,  museum  of  vcj^etablo 
products,  and  varieties  of  stock,  are  used  constantly  as  means  of  illustrating  tiio 
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theoretical  science  as  given  in  text-books.  The  success  of  this  institntion  has  been 
assured  for  many  years  past. 

Minnesota, — ^The  course  of  instruction  extends  through  ten  years,  conditions  of  ad- 
mission requiring  that  the  applicant  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of 
a  good  English  education.  Practical  applications  of  the  various  subjects  of  geology, 
mineralogy,  entomology,  &c.,  are  given  in  the  study  of  soils,  the  examination  oi  insects 
and  their  effects  upon  vegetation,  &c. 

Miswuri, — In  1870  the  county  of  Boone  and  town  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  gave,  as  a 
bonus  for  the  location  of  the  coUege  at  Columbia,  the  sum  of  $30,000  in  cash,  and  640 
acres  of  land  as  l^o  agpicnltund  college  farm.  On  the  farm  are  several  houses,  one  of 
them  an  elegant  mansion,  worth  $15,000  or  $20,000.  There  are  also  on  the  ground  two 
large  vineyards.  ' 

Aetr  Hampahin.— 'The  total  area  of  the  farm  is  158  acres.  Of  this,  about  25  acres  are 
purchased  by  the  coUege,  and  the  remainder,  in  a  separate  tract,  was  boueht  by  Pro- 
fessor Dimond  and  is  held  by  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Cculege  when- 
ever it  shall  have  means  to  make  the  purchase.  It  has  a  desirable  variety  of  soil  and 
embraces  a  considerable  number  of  acres  of  woodland. 

New  Jeney, — The  £M*m  contains  99  acres  in  all.  As  only  about  one-third  of  it  is 
upland,  much  draining  has  been  necessarv,  involvhig  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense. 
The  crops  are  the  ordinary  staples,  varied  slightly  on  account  of  the  nearness  to  the 
city  and  the  markets.  The  farm  is  stocked  with  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs — no 
sheep.    The  horses  and  mules  are  ordinary  team  animals. 

New  Fori.— Cornell  University  has  a  form  of  over  200  acres,  with  the  necessary  out- 
buildings and  implements.  In  the  instruction  given,  laboratory  and  field  practice  are 
combined  with  the  usual  lecture-room  work,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  Three 
courses  of  study  have  been  arranged,  one  of  which  requires  four  years  for  its  comple- 
tion and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  other  two  are  abridged  courses^ 
one  of  three,  and  the  other  of  two  years,  comprising  nearly  all  the  purely  agricultural 
instruction  given  in  the  full  course.  These  abridged  courses  were  made  out  to  meet  a 
want  that  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  university,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  agricultural  community,  which  would  otherwise  derive  little  advantage 
trom  the  establishment  of  the  college,  will  be  benefited  by  them. 

Pennsglmnia, — ^The  fkrm  at  the  Agricultural  College,  near  Bellefonte,  embracing  400 
acres  of  land  of  excellent  natural  quality,  is  stiU  quite  rough  and  stony  in  many  parts; 
but,  it  is  tliought,  a  few  more  years  of  labor  will  bring  it  all  into  good  working  order 
by  the  efiforts  of  the  students  themselves.  The  entire  college  buuding  is  234  feet  in 
front,  embracing  a  central  part  and  two  wings,  all  facing  in  the  same  line,  and  two 
curtains  between  the  center  and  the  wings  and  facing  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  others, 
but  10  feet  farther  back. 

There  is  a  nursery  covering  about  six  acres ;  five  acres  more  are  devoted  to  producing 
summer  pears,  mulberries,  quinces,  plums,  &c  ;  and  two  more  are  appropriated  for  a 
vineyard.  Heiidges  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Corn  and  wheat  constitute  the 
main  crops. 

The  State  maintains  two  other  experimental  forms,  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  other  near  Pittsburg,  so  that  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  dis- 
tricts may  have  benefit  of  experiments  adapted  to  local  differences  of  climate,  soil,  &c. 

Tennessee. — We  quote  from  the  catalogue  of  the  State  Industrial  CoUege  for  1870-71 : 
**  A  beautiful  farm,  admirably  suited  to  be  made  a  model,  is  provided,  where  these  sub- 
jects may  be  taught  practically.  In  addition  to  the  professor  of  agriculture,  a  very 
competent  agricultural  chemist,  who  has  spent  the  past  two  years  in  Europe,  studying 
the  sciences  and  visiting  various  colleges  and  schools,  will  return  by  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  with  a  supply  of  the  most  improved  apparatus  for  the  laboratory."  **  It 
is  frankly  stated  that  this  department  is  just  inaugurated,  and  its  woik  is  not  fairly 
beguD,  but  its  success  is  certain  if  it  only  has  the  mendly  co-operation  of  the  farmers 
themselves." 

Vermont — ^The  only  form  in  which  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  offers  train- 
ing in  agriculture  is  that  of  theory,  except  so  fiEuras  practice  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
can  be  applied  to  agricultural  su^ects. 

A  special  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  is  given  in  February  and  Marchj 
to  meet  the  wants  of  young  men  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  in  the  summer  or 
autumn. 

Wisconsiiu — The  farm  has  an  area  of  over  235  acres,  and  is  intended  especially  '^  as  on 
experimental  farm  where  agriculture  is  to  be  practically  taught  by  experimenting  on 
different  soils  and  location  of  the  ladd,  and  not  a  model  farmy^viheie  the  best  kind  and 
largest  quantity  of  particular  products  are  sought  to  bo  obtained  fjrom  a  particidar 
piece  of  land." 

As  yet,  cverythiDg  connected  with  this  department  is  too  new  to  show  extensive  or 
ver^'  conclusive  results  in  any  series  of  experiments,  but  constant  improvements  are 
being  made  in  the  farm  itself,  and  the  methods  of  experimenting  on  it. 
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ICANUAL  LABOR. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  and  usage  in  respect  to  the  desirability  of 
reqniring  manual  labor  from  young  men  who  are  attendant  upon  the  national 
schools  of  science.  At  New  Haven  it  has  not  been  thought  practicable  to  exact  any 
such  duty  fh)m  young  men  whose  time  was  fully  occupied  with  their  scholastic  work ; 
but  in  many  other  places  the  opposite  opinion  has  prevailed.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  colleges,  I  should  thmk  the  tendency  was  away  from  rather  than 
t.oward  an  increase  of  manusd  labor.  When  it  is  prescribed,  the  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  end  which  should  be  kept  in  view — some  thinkiiig  chiefly  of  the  health  which 
physical  exercise  promotes,  others  of  the  economy  which  labor  secures,  and  others  stiU 
of  the  dexterity  and  skill  which  proceed  from  the  constant  use  of  implements. 

As  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  question,  the  following  statements  are  condensed 
fVom  recent  reports : 

Delaware. — AH  students  in  the  a^cultural  department  who  are  not  excused  on  ac- 
count of  physical  inability  are  required  to  labor  on  the  farm,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  agriculture,  from  one  to  two  hours  each  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
This  labor  is  designed  to  be  educational ;  to  exhibit  the  practical  application  of  the 
theories  taught  in  the  text-books  and  lecture-room ;  to  preserve  habits  of  industry  when 
they  have  been  formed,  and  to  form  them  where  they  do  not  exist ;  to  give  facility  and 
precision  in  the  use  of  implements,  and  skill  in  the  application  of  labor,  and  to  secure 
more  valuable  physical  culture  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  system  of  gymnastics. 
In  addition  to  tne  time  thus  devoted  to  educational  labor,  all  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  on  Saturday,  and  such  other  times  as  will  not  interfere  with  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  recitation-room,  when  there  is  any  work  to  be  performed ;  for  such 
work  they  receive  from  8  to  12  cents  per  hour,  depending  upon  the  ability  and  fidelity 
of  the  laborer. 

Iowa. — ^The  law  requires  that  manual  labor,  an  average  of  two  hours  and  a  half  per 
day,  should  be  as  regular  on  the  part  of  the  student  as  the  daily  recitation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  rates  of  payment  for  the  year  1871,  as  established  by  the  trustees : 

1.  Students  working  on  the  farm  or  doing  other  heavy  work  which  is  not  instructive 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  9  cents  per  hour. 

2.  Students  laboring  in  the  garden,  orchsurd,  or  ornamental  grounds,  shall  be  paid 
from  3  to  7  cents  per  hour. 

3.  Students  laboring  in  the  work-shop  shall  be  furnished  with  tools  and  all  needed 
instruction,  but  shall  receive  no  compensation  until  their  labor  is  of  value  to  the 
college,  when  they  shall  be  paid  the  same  rates  as  those  laboring  on  the  farm,  deduct- 
ing a  moderate  sum  for  the  use  of  the  tools. 

4.  Young  ladies  laboring  in  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  laundry,  or  bakery,  shall  be 
paid  the  rates  received  by  young  men  laboring  on  the  farm. 

The  president  in  his  report  says :  "All  labor  of  the  garden,  orchard,  nursery,  vine- 
yards, ornamental  grounds,  and  nearly  all  the  labor  of  uie  farm,  has  been  done  by  the 
young  men ;  and  the  young;  women  have,  with  an  equal  zeal  and  energy,  done  almost 
the  entire  work  of  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  bakery.  Still,  the  workers  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  labor  so  various,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  this  department 
so  as  to  make  it  remunerative  to  the  college." 

Ifatne.— Students  are  required  to  labor  not  more  than  three  hours  of  each  day  for  the 
five  days  in  the  week,  the  nature  of  the  work  engaged  in  at  any  time  being  such  as  to 
correspond  with  the  science  studied  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  possible.  '  * 

Massachusetts. — Under  direction  of  Professor  Stockbridge,  the  students  have  done  a 
great  amount  of  labor  during  the  past  year,  much  of  it  of  the  least  interesting  and 
most  disagreeable  kind,  such  as  ditching,  stump-pulling,  and  digging  up  old  orchards. 
All  students  of  the  regular  classes,  unless  physically  incapacitat<3d,  are  obliged  to  work 
upon  the  farm  without  compensation  six  iiours  each  week,  whenever  called  upon  to 
do  BO.  The  intention  of  the  system  of  compulsory  manual  labor  is  altogether  educa- 
tional. 

Kentucky. — All  students  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  are  required  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  active  labor,  either  in  the  agricultural,  horticultural, 
or  mechanical  department.  Thev  are  distributed  into  these  several  departments 
according  to  their  i-espective  (][ualifications,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  harmony  with 
their  wisnes  and  purposes  in  life.  Students  who  wish  to  defray  a  portion  of  their  ex- 
penses while  acquiring  their  education  are  required  to  labor  four  hours  a  day,  six  days 
m  the  week.  The  rates  of  compensation  vary  froxn  5  to  10  cents  per  hour  during  the 
first  year,  and  from  10  to  20  cents  per  hour  during-the  second  and  third  years,  accord- 
ing to  industry  and  proficiency.  All  other  students  ore  required  to  work  two  hours 
per  day,  three  days  m  the  week,  in  the  horticultural  department,  without  compensa- 
tion. All  students  applying  for  admission  are  firee  to  select  either  the  compensated  ox 
uncompensated  labor. 
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SflllTARY   SCIENCE. 

It  appears  that  the  clause  of  the  congressional  hill  requiring  the  national  colleges  to 
teach  military  science  and  tactics  has  given,  in  most  of  the  States,  a  great  deal  ot  trou- 
ble. Occasionally  the  requirement  is  regarded  with  favor  bv  the  faculty,  but  so  far  as 
my  observation  has  gone,  in  most  of  the  States  the  repeal  or  the  clause  would  be  wel- 
comed. Without  special  help  from  the  State  or  from  Congress,  the  thorough  training 
of  a  military  school  cannot  bo  secured,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  little  that  is 
done  for  the  recognition  of  military  science  in  most  of  the  national  schools  is  of  any 
real  advantage,  it  would  seem  to  me  very  desirable  to  leave  the  college  in  each  State 
free  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  maintain  military  tactics  as  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion.   Among  the  announcements  on  this  subject,  I  select  and  condense  the  following : 

Massachusetts. — The  a^icultural  college  has  provided  amply  for  instruction  in  mili- 
tary science.  A  convenient  armory  and  a  spacious  hall  have  been  erected,  the  State 
has  furnished  arms  and  equipments,  and  the  United  States  supports  at  the  college  an 
officer  who  has  entire  charge  of  this  department.  The  military  drill  in  the  hall  is,  to 
a  ^eat  extent,  substituted  for  manual  labor  in  the  field  during  stormy  weather  and  the 
winter  season. 

Delaware.— Acoordiua  to  act  of  Congress,  all  students  connected  with  the  college 
nmst  be  connected  with  the  classes  in  military  tactics  and  engineering,  but  the  faculty 
may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  exempt  any  student  from  the  drill. 

California. — ^Measures  have  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  creatine 
the  university,  in  respect  to  military  instruction  and  discipline.  Professor  Welcker  and 
Assistant  Professor  Sonl6,  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Academy,  have  organized  the 
battalion  of  the  university  cadets.  All  able-bodied  male  students  of  the  university  are 
required  to  attend  the  military  exercises. 

Illinois. — All  students,  unless  excused  for  sufficient  cause,  are  required  to  take  part 
in  military  exercise.  There  is  taught  a  class  in  military  science  and  art,  as  far  as  it  is 
necessary  for  duties  as  officers  of  the  line.  Students  may  be  admitted  into  this  class 
after  having  participated  at  least  two  terms  in  the  general  military  exercises.  The 
iustnictiou,  theoretical  and  practical,  does  not  occupy  more  than  five  hours  each  week. 

Kansas. — The  practical  portion  of  the  military  instruction  is  obligatory  upon  each 
student,  and  embraces  the  manual  of  arms,  including  the  loading  and  firings,  target- 
practice,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  the  skirmish  drill. 

The  theoretical  portion  of  the  course  is  elective,  and  embraces  the  general  history  of 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  elements  both  as  an  art  and  science.  The  course  of  study 
extends  over  a  period  of  two  years.  A  drill  in  some  one  of  the  arms  of  service,  at 
least  twice  a  week,  is  required. 

Kentucky. — In  accordance  with  the  congressional  act,  regular  instruction  is  ^iven  to 
the  students  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  infantry  drill  and  military  discipline 
and  police,  in  accordance  with  the  regmations  prescribed  for  the  United  States  Army. 

loica. — AH  male  students  of  the  college,  except  such  as  may  be  excused,  are  expected 
to  attend  all  military  exercises  in  their  respective  classes.  The  company  organization 
conforms  strictly  with  the  United  States  Regulations,  and  the  company  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  are  severally  instructed  in  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
their  respective  ranks. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  these  statements  respecting  the  national  schools  of  science,  it  seems  im- 
X)ortant  to  add,  that  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  which  do  not  receive  tJio 
national  grant  are  introducing  scientific  departments  and  courses  of  study ;  so  that 
wo  shall  doubtless  soon  have  as  manifold  reduplications  of  the  scientific  schools  as  we 
already  have  of  classical  colleges.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  enterprises  will  for 
years  be  weak,  partly  for  want  of  funds,  partly  for  want  of  teachers,  partly  for  want 
of  detiniteness  of  aim,  and  partly  from  undertaking  to  accomplish  too  much.  This 
state  of  things,  though  undesirable,  is  in  a  great  degree  inevitable.  The  wide  difin- 
sion  of  enterprise,  the  popular  regard  for  education,  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and  resolu- 
tion of  every  part  of  the  country,  the  American  readiness  to  seize  and  carry  forward  new 
ideas  regardless  of  experience  and  precedent,  all  contribute  to  this  new  development  of 
educational  plans.  In  the  end  we  must  expect  to  see  failure  as  well  as  success :  strong 
prejudice  awakened  against  the  schools  of  science,  and  equally  strong  confidence  in 
their  enduring  importance;  but  the  net  result  is  sure  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  country  and  mankind. 

Fortunately  for  the  culture  of  the  nation,  the  love  of  scientific  research  has  grown 
up,  and  the  need  of  technical  instruction  has  been  advocated  from  no  spirit  of  hos- 
tility toward  literary  and  classical  training.  The  traditional  colleges  of  the  country 
are  stronger  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Their  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  discipline  have  been  criticised  by  their  advocates  far  more  than  by  their 
opponents.  Modern  science  has  only  asked  for  a  free  course — willing  and  eager  that 
eveiy  branch  of  human  knowledge  oseltd  to  mankind  should  have  the  same  liberty. 
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-More  than  this  can  be  said :  the  wisest  and  best-informed  advocates  of  the  scientific 
school  insist  upon  linguistic  training  forming  part  of  the  curriculum  for  youth.  In 
some  cases  Latin  is  expressly  required ;  commonly  French  and  Carman  are  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  there  are  gratifying  inaications  that  the  critical  study  of  the  mother  tongue 
is  to  be  promoted  with  the  same  thoroughness  heretofore  exhibited  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

DISCIFLINB  DEFINED. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  who  are  interested  in  the  relations  of  science  and  of  language  to 
education  would  ponder  a  well-considered  and  elaborate  essay  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  October,  1871,  which  was  written  by  a  scholar  who  is  acknowledged  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  at  home,  to  stand  among  the  foremost  of  philologists,  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney. 

In  reference  to  the  perpetual  echo  of  the  word  "  discipline  "  in  educational  discus- 
sions, he  makes  the  following  pithy  remarks :  **  Discipline  is  a  word  with  which  not  a 
little  conjurinff  is  done  now-a-days  by  men  who  fail  to  understand  fully  what  it  means. 
It  is  often  spoKen  or  written  of  as  if  it  were  itself  an  end,  or  at  least  the  means  to  an 
end;  as  if  it  were  something  quite  unconnected  with  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
knowledge ;  as  if  the  acquisition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  always  gave  discip- 
line, while  that  of  other  kinds  did  not ;  and  so  on.  Now,  properly  speaking,  culture 
and  training  are  the  only  ends,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  only  means  to 
them,  while  the  position  of  discipline  is  ratner  that  of  a  method.  The  essence  of  dis- 
cipline is  simply  preparation ;  that  is  a  discipUnarv  study  which  duly  leads  the  way  to 
something  that  is  to  come  after.  He  who  sets  up  discipline  and  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  and  excluding  each  other,  wholly  misapprehends  their  mutual  relations,  and  casts 
the  advantage  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  In  reality,  the  connection  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  are  complete.  No  discipline  without  valuable  knowledge 
acquired:  all  valuable  knowledge  available  for  discipline;  the  discipline  in  propor- 
tion to  tne  amount  and  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired — these  are  fundamental 
truths  in  the  theory  of  education. 

"  Only,  of  course,  the  degree  of  value  of  any  given  knowledge  is  not  absolute,  but 
relative.  One  kind  of  knowledge  is  worth  more  to  men  in  general,  another  to  a  partic- 
ular learner,  in  view  of  his  natural  disposition,  his  past  studies,  or  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  one  kind  is  worth  more  than  another  at  a  certain  stage  of  education  ;  one  kind 
should  be  taught  in  a  certain  manner  and  extent,  another  in  another.  The  disciplinary 
method  implies  that  the  instructor,  viewing  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  in  its  con- 
nections and  applications,  will  bring  before  his  pupils'  mind  the  right  kind,  at  the  right 
time,  to  secure  the  best  result  in  the  end.'' 

He  also  adds  the  following  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  science  to  language  in  an 
educational  scheme.  If  sucn  Just  and  enlightened  views  were  generally  prevalent,  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  civilization  : 

''  Nothing,  thereS)re,  can  well  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  than 
that  misunderstanding  should  prevail  between  the  representatives  of  two  depart- 
ments of  study  so  nearly  agreeing  in  both  object  and,  method,  which  are  not  antagonis- 
tic, and  hardly  even  antithetical,  but  rather  supplementary  to  one  another ;  nothing 
sadder  than  to  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  the  works  of  man  decried  as  a  subject  of  study 
compared  with  the  works  of  God,  as  if  the  former  were  not  also  the  works  of  God,  or  as 
if  the  latter  concerned  us,  or  were  comprehensible  by  us,  except  in  their  relation  to  us ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hear  utility  depreciated  and  facts  sneered  at,  as  if  utility  were 
not  merely  another  name  for  value,  or  as  if  there  were  anything  to  oppose  to  facts 
save  fictions.  Men  may  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  foremost,  out  it  is  certain  that  these 
are  the  two  feet  of  knowled^,  and  that  to  hamper  either  is  to  check  the  progress  of 
culture.  Each  has  its  undesirable  tendencies,  which  the  influence  of  the  other  must 
help  to  correct;  the  one  makes  for  overconservatism,  the  other  for  overradicalism ;  the 
one  is  apt  to  inspire  a  too  credulous  trust  to  authority,  the  other  an  overweening  self- 
confidence,  a  depreciation  of  even  rightful  authority,  a  contempt  for  the  past  and  its 
lessons.  Both  alike  have  an  imperative  claim  to  our  attention,  and  upon  their  due 
combination  must  rest  the  system  of  education,  if  it  would  be  indeed  disciplinary. 

^*  Into  the  more  practical  question  of  what  constitutes  their  due  combination  we  do 
not  here  enter,  having  undertaken  to  speak  onljf  of  someof  the  principles  that  underlie 
its  settlement.  What  part  of  philological  traimng  shall  be  given  through  the  English, 
the  other  modem  tongues,  or  the  ancient ;  how  we  are  to  avoid  cram,  and  give  that 
which,  instead  of  obstructing  or  nauseating,  creates  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for 
more ;  how  to  adjust  the  details  of  a  proper  compromise  between  the  general  and  the 
special  discipline  and  cultnre ;  these  and  matters  demanding  the  most  careful  consid 
eration,  and  sure  to  lead  to  infinite  discussion,  since  upon  them  the  differences  of  indi^ 
vidual  taste,  capacity,  and  circumstance  must  occasion  wide  diversities  of  opinion. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  will  only  repeat  that  those  difierences  themselves  have  to  bo  fully 
allowed  for  in  our  systems:  that  we  may  not  cut  out  too  strait-laced  a  scheme  of 
stadjr;  to  he  forced  upon  all  minds  that  in  an  acknowledged  course  of  compromise 
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And  selection  it  were  foolish  to  exact  uniformity ;  that  we  shoold  beware  how  miicb 
we  pronounce  indispensable,  and  how  we  allow  ourselves  to  look  down  upon  any  one 
anversed  in  what  onr  experience  has  taught  us  to  regard  as  valuable,  since  ho  may 
have  gained  from  something  else  that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  discipline  and  enlightenment.  Let  iis,  above  all  things,  have  that  wisdom  which 
consists  in  knowing  how  little  we  know ;  and,  as  its  natuml  consequence,  the  humility 
and  charity  which  shall  lead  us  to  estimate  at  its  ntmost  value  and  to  respect  what  is 
known  by  our  fellow." 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

D.  C.  OILMAN. 
General  J.  Eaton,  Jr., 

United  SUUea  CammiseUmer  of  EducaHoHf  WMkingUm,  D.  C. 
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Moro  than  this  can  be  said :  the  wisest  and  best-informed  advocates  of  the  scientific 
school  insist  upon  linguistic  training  forming  part  of  the  curriculum  for  youth.  lu 
some  cases  Latin  is  expressly  reauirea ;  commonly  French  and  German  are  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  there  are  gratifying  indications  that  the  critical  study  of  the  mother  tongue 
is  to  be  promoted  with  the  same  thoroughness  heretofore  exhibited  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

DISCIPLINE   DEFINED. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  who  are  interested  in  the  relations  of  science  and  of  lan^age  to 
education  would  iK)nder  a  well-considered  and  elaborate  essay  in  the  North  Amcncan  Re- 
view for  October,  1871,  which  was  written  by  a  scholar  who  is  acknowledged  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  at  home,  to  stand  among  the  foremost  of  philologists,  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney. 

In  reference  to  the  perpetual  echo  of  the  word  "  discipline  "  in  educational  discus- 
sions, he  makes  the  following  pithy  remarks :  "  Discipline  is  a  word  with  which  not  a 
little  conjuring  is  done  now-a-days  by  men  who  fail  to  understand  fully  what  it  means. 
It  is  often  spoken  or  written  of  as  if  it  were  itself  an  end,  or  at  least  the  moans  to  an 
end;  as  if  it  were  something  quite  unconnected  with  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
knowledge ;  as  if  the  acquisition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  always  ^ave  discip- 
line, while  that  of  other  kinds  did  not ;  and  so  on.  Now,  properly  speaking,  culture 
and  training  are  the  only  ends,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  only  means  to 
them,  while  the  position  of  discipline  is  rather  that  of  a  method.  The  essence  of  dis- 
cipline is  simply  preparation ;  that  is  a  disciplinarv  study  which  duly  leads  the  way  to 
something  that  is  to  come  after.  He  who  sets  ui>  discipUne  and  knowledge  as  opi>osed 
to  and  excluding  each  other,  wholly  misapprehends  their  mutual  relations,  and  casts 
the  advantage  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  In  reality,  the  connection  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  are  complete.  No  discipline  without  valuable  knowledge 
acquired ;  all  valuable  knowledge  available  for  discipline ;  the  discipline  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired — these  are  fundamental 
truths  in  the  theory  of  education. 

"  Only,  of  course,  the  degree  of  value  of  any  given  knowledge  is  not  absolute,  but 
relative.  One  kind  of  knowledge  is  worth  more  to  men  in  general,  another  to  a  partic- 
ular learner,  in  view  of  his  natural  disposition,  his  past  studies,  or  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  one  kind  is  worth  more  than  another  at  a  certain  stage  of  education  ;  one  kind 
should  be  taught  in  a  certain  manner  and  extent,  another  in  another.  The  disciplinary 
method  implies  that  the  instructor,  viewing  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  in  its  con- 
nections and  applications,  will  bring  before  his  pupils'  mind  the  right  kind,  at  the  right 
time,  to  secure  the  best  result  in  the  end." 

He  also  adds  the  following  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  science  to  language  in  an 
educational  scheme.  If  sucn  just  and  enlightened  views  were  generally  i)revalent,  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  civilization  : 

'^  Nothing,  therefore,  can  well  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  than 
that  misunderstanding  should  prevail  between  the  representatives  of  two  depart- 
ments of  study  so  nearly  agreeing  in  both  object  and,  method,  which  are  not  antagonis- 
tic, and  hardly  even  antithetical,  but  rather  supplementary  to  one  another ;  nothing 
saclder  than  to  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  the  works  of  man  decried  as  a  subject  of  study 
compared  with  the  works  of  God,  as  if  the  former  were  not  also  the  works  of  God,  or  as 
if  the  latter  concerned  us,  or  were  comprehensible  by  us,  except  in  their  relation  to  us ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hear  utility  depreciated  and  facts  sneered  at,  as  if  utility  were 
not  merely  another  name  for  value,  or  as  if  there  were  anything  to  oppose  to  facts 
save  fictions.  Men  may  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  foremost,  but  it  is  certain  that  these 
are  the  two  feet  of  knowled^,  and  that  to  hamper  either  is  to  check  the  progress  of 
culture.  Each  has  its  undesirable  tendencies,  which  the  inflnence  of  the  other  must 
help  to  correct;  the  one  makes  for  overconservatism,  the  other  for  overradicalism ;  the 
one  is  apt  to  inspire  a  too  credulous  trust  to  authority,  the  other  an  overweening  self- 
confidence,  a  depreciation  of  even  rightful  authority,  a  contempt  for  the  past  and  its 
lessons.  Both  alike  have  an  imperative  claim  to  our  attention,  and  upon  their  due 
combination  must  rest  the  system  of  education,  if  it  would  be  indeed  disciplinary. 

**  Into  the  more  practical  question  of  what  constitutes  their  due  combination  we  do 
not  here  enter,  having  undertaken  to  speak  onlyof  someof  the  principles  that  underlie 
its  settlement.  What  part  of  philological  traimng  shall  be  given  through  the  English, 
the  other  modem  tongues,  or  the  ancient ;  how  we  are  to  avoid  cram,  and  give  that 
which,  instead  of  obstructing  or  nauseating,  creates  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for 
more;  how  to  adjust  the  details  of  a  proper  compromise  between  the  general  and  the 
special  discipline  and  culture ;  these  and  matters  demanding  the  most  careful  consid 
eration,  and  sure  to  lead  to  infinite  discussion,  since  ux>on  them  the  differences  of  indi^ 
vidnal  taste,  capacity,  and  circumstance  must  occasion  wide  diversities  of  opinion. 

"  In  conclnsion,  we  will  only  repeat  that  those  difierences  themselves  have  to  be  fully 
allowed  for  in  our  systems :  that  we  may  not  cut  out  too  strait-laced  a  scheme  of 
study ;  to  be  forced  upon  i^  minds  that  in  on  acknowledged  course  of  compromise 
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And  selection  it  were  foolish  to  exact  uniformity ;  that  we  shoold  beware  how  miicb 
we  pronounce  indispensable,  and  how  we  allow  ourselves  to  look  down  upon  any  one 
unversed  in  what  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  regard  as  valuable,  since  ho  may 
have  gained  from  something  else  that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  discipline  and  enlightenment.  Let  iis,  above  all  things,  have  that  wisdom  which 
consists  in  knowing  how  little  we  know  ;  and,  as  its  natuml  consequence,  the  humility 
and  charity  which  shall  lead  us  to  estimate  at  its  utmost  value  and  to  respect  what  is 
known  by  our  fellow." 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

D.  C.  OILMAN. 
General  J.  Eaton,  Jr., 

United  SUUea  CammiseUmer  of  EducaHoHf  Wa»kingUmj  D.  C. 
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-More  than  this  can  be  said :  the  wisest  and  best-informed  advocates  of  the  scientific 
school  insist  upon  linguistic  training  forming  part  of  the  curriculum  for  youth.  In 
some  cases  Latin  is  expressly  reaaired ;  commonly  French  and  German  are  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  there  are  gratifying  indications  that  the  critical  study  of  the  mother  tongue 
is  to  be  promoted  with  the  same  thoroughness  heretofore  exhibited  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

DISCIPLINB   DEFI19ED. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  who  are  interested  in  the  relations  of  science  and  of  lan^age  to 
education  would  ponder  a  well-considered  and  elaborate  essay  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  October,  1871,  which  was  written  by  a  scholar  who  is  acknowledged  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  at  home,  to  stand  among  the  foremost  of  philologists,  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney. 

In  reference  to  the  perpetual  echo  of  the  word  *^  discipline  "  in  educational  discus- 
sions, he  makes  the  following  pithy  remarks :  ^'  Discipline  is  a  word  with  which  not  a 
little  conjuring  is  done  now-a-days  by  men  who  fail  to  understand  fully  what  it  means. 
It  is  often  spoken  or  written  of  as  if  it  were  itself  an  end,  or  at  least  the  means  to  an 
end;  as  if  it  were  something  quite  unconnected  with  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
knowledge ;  as  if  the  acquisition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  always  ^ave  discip- 
line, wlule  that  of  other  kinds  did  not ;  and  so  on.  Now,  proi)erly  speaking,  culture 
and  training  are  the  only  ends,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  only  means  to 
them,  while  the  position  of  discipline  is  rather  that  of  a  method.  The  essence  of  dis- 
cipline is  simply  preparation  ;  that  is  a  disciplinary  study  which  duly  leads  the  way  to 
something  that  is  to  come  after.  He  who  sets  up  discipline  and  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  and  excluding  each  other,  whoUy  misapprehends  their  mutual  relations,  and  casts 
the  advantage  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  In  reality,  the  connection  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  are  complete.  No  discipline  without  valuable  knowledge 
acquired:  all  valuable  knowledge  available  for  discipline ;  the  discipline  in  propor- 
tion to  tne  amount  and  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired — these  are  fundamental 
truths  in  the  theory  of  education. 

"  Only,  of  course,  the  degree  of  value  of  any  given  knowledge  is  not  absolute,  but 
relative.  One  kind  of  knowledge  is  worth  more  to  men  in  general,  another  to  a  partic- 
ular learner,  in  view  of  his  natural  disposition,  his  past  studies,  or  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  one  kind  is  worth  more  than  another  at  a  certain  stage  of  educatiou  ;  one  kind 
should  be  taught  in  a  certain  manner  and  extent,  another  in  another.  The  disciplinary 
method  implies  that  the  instructor,  viewing  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  in  its  con- 
nections and  applications,  will  bring  before  his  pupils'  mind  the  right  kind,  at  the  right 
time,  to  secure  the  best  result  in  the  end.'' 

He  also  adds  the  following  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  science  to  language  in  an 
educational  scheme.  If  sucn  Just  and  enlightened  views  were  generally  i)revalent,  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  civilization  : 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  can  well  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  than 
that  misunderstanding  should  prevail  between  the  representatives  of  two  depart- 
ments of  study  so  nearly  agreeing  in  both  object  and,  method,  which  are  not  antagonis- 
tic, and  hardly  even  antitheticaJ,  but  rather  supplementary  to  one  another ;  nothing 
sadder  than  to  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  the  works  of  man  decried  as  a  subject  of  study 
compared  with  the  works  of  God,  as  if  the  former  were  not  also  the  works  of  God,  or  as 
if  the  latter  concerned  us,  or  were  comprehensible  by  us,  except  in  their  relation  to  us ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hear  utility  depreciated  and  facts  sneered  at,  as  if  utility  were 
not  merely  another  name  for  value,  or  as  if  there  were  anything  to  oppose  to  facts 
save  fictions.  Men  may  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  foremost,  out  it  is  certain  that  these 
are  the  two  feet  of  knowled^,  and  that  to  hamper  either  is  to  check  the  progress  of 
culture.  Each  has  its  undesirable  tendencies,  which  the  influence  of  the  other  must 
help  to  correct;  the  one  makes  for  overconservatism,  the  other  for  overradicalism ;  the 
one  is  apt  to  inspire  a  too  credulous  trust  to  authority,  the  other  an  overweening  self- 
confidence,  a  depreciation  of  even  rightful  authority,  a  contempt  for  the  past  and  its 
lessons.  Both  alike  have  an  imperative  claim  to  our  attention,  and  upon  their  due 
combination  must  rest  the  system  of  education,  if  it  would  be  indeed  disciplinary. 

**  Into  the  more  practical  question  of  what  constitutes  their  due  combination  we  do 
not  here  enter,  having  undertaken  to  speak  onlyof  someof  the  principles  that  underlie 
its  settlement.  What  part  of  philological  traimng  shall  be  given  through  the  English, 
the  other  modem  tongues,  or  the  ancient ;  how  we  are  to  avoid  cram,  and  give  that 
which,  instead  of  obstructing  or  nauseating,  creates  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for 
more;  how  to  adjust  the  details  of  a  proper  compromise  between  the  generiil  and  the 
special  discipline  and  culture ;  these  and  matters  demanding  the  most  careful  consid 
eration,  and  sure  to  lead  to  infinite  discussion,  since  ux>on  them  the  difierences  of  indi^ 
vidnal  taste,  capacity,  and  circumstance  must  occasion  wide  diversities  of  opinion. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  will  only  repeat  that  those  difierences  themselves  have  to  be  fully 
allowed  for  in  our  systems :  that  we  may  not  cut  out  too  strait-laced  a  scheme  of 
Btadjr;  to  be  forced  upon  i^  minds  that  in  on  acknowledged  course  of  compromise 
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And  selection  it  were  foolish  to  exact  uniformity ;  that  we  shoold  beware  how  mneb 
we  pronounce  indispensable,  and  how  we  allow  ourselves  to  look  down  upon  any  one 
unversed  in  what  our  experience  has  tanght  us  to  regard  as  valuable,  since  ho  may 
have  gained  from  something  else  that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  equal  or  gi'eat«r  amount 
of  discipline  and  enlightenment.  Let  iis,  above  all  things,  have  that  wisdom  which 
consists  in  knowing  how  little  we  know ;  and,  as  its  natuml  consequence,  the  humility 
and  charity  which  shall  lead  us  to  estimate  at  its  utmost  value  and  to  respect  what  is 
known  by  our  fellow." 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

D.  C.  OILMAN. 
General  J.  Eaton,  Jr., 

United  States  CkmmieeUmer  of  Educationy  Waehingtonj  D.  C. 
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More  than  this  can  be  said :  the  wisest  and  best-informed  advocates  of  the  scientific 
school  insist  upon  linguistic  training  forming  part  of  the  curriculum  for  youth.  lu 
some  cases  Latin  is  expressly  reauired ;  commonly  French  and  German  are  indispensa- 
ble ;  and  there  are  gratifying  indications  that  the  critical  study  of  the  mother  tongue 
is  to  be  promoted  with  the  same  thoroughness  heretofore  exhibited  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

DISCIPLINE   DEFI19ED. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  who  are  interested  in  the  relations  of  science  and  of  lan^age  to 
education  would  iK)nder  a  well-considered  and  elaborate  essay  in  the  North  Amcncan  Re- 
view for  October,  1871,  which  was  written  by  a  scholar  who  is  acknowledged  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  at  home,  to  stand  among  the  foremost  of  philologists,  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney. 

In  re^rence  to  the  perpetual  echo  of  the  word  ''discipline"  in  educational  discus- 
sions, he  makes  the  following  pithy  remarks :  "  Discipline  is  a  word  with  which  not  a 
little  conjuring  is  done  now-a-days  by  men  who  fail  to  understand  ftdly  what  it  means. 
It  is  often  spoken  or  written  of  as  if  it  were  itself  an  end,  or  at  least  the  means  to  an 
end;  as  if  it  were  something  quite  unconnected  with  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
knowledge ;  as  if  the  acquisition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  always  ^ave  discip- 
line, wlule  that  of  other  kinds  did  not ;  and  so  on.  Now,  proi)erly  speaking,  culture 
and  training  are  the  only  ends,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  only  means  to 
them,  while  the  position  of  discipline  is  rather  that  of  a  method.  The  essence  of  dis- 
cipline is  simply  preparation ;  that  is  a  disciplinary  study  which  duly  leads  the  way  to 
something  that  is  to  come  after.  He  who  sets  up  discipUne  and  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  and  excluding  each  other,  whoUy  misapprehends  their  mutual  relations,  and  casts 
the  advantage  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  In  reality,  the  connection  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  are  complete.  No  discipline  without  valuable  knowledge 
acquired:  all  valuable  knowledge  available  for  discipline ;  the  discipline  in  propor- 
tion to  tne  amount  and  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired — these  are  fundamental 
truths  in  the  theory  of  education. 

"  Only,  of  course,  the  degree  of  value  of  any  given  knowledge  is  not  absolute,  but 
relative.  One  kind  of  knowledge  is  worth  more  to  men  in  general,  another  to  a  partic- 
ular learner,  in  view  of  his  natural  disposition,  his  past  studies,  or  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  one  kind  is  worth  more  than  another  at  a  certain  stage  of  education  ;  one  kind 
should  be  taught  in  a  certain  manner  and  extent,  another  in  another.  The  disciplinary 
method  implies  that  the  instructor,  viewing  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  in  its  con- 
nections and  applications,  will  bring  before  his  pupils'  mind  the  right  kind,  at  the  right 
time,  to  secure  the  best  result  in  the  end." 

He  also  adds  the  following  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  science  to  language  in  an 
educational  scheme.  If  sucn  Just  and  enlightened  views  were  generally  i^revalent,  it 
would  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  civilization  : 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  can  well  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  than 
that  misunderstanding  should  prevail  between  the  representatives  of  two  depart- 
ments of  study  so  nearly  agreeing  in  both  object  and,  method,  which  are  not  antagonis- 
tic, and  hardly  even  antithetical,  but  rather  supplementary  to  one  another ;  nothing 
sadder  than  to  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  the  works  of  man  decried  as  a  subject  of  study 
compared  with  the  works  of  God,  as  if  the  former  were  not  also  the  works  of  God,  or  as 
if  the  latter  concerned  us,  or  were  comprehensible  by  us,  except  in  their  relation  to  us ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hear  utility  depreciated  and  facts  sneered  at,  as  if  utility  were 
not  merely  another  name  for  value,  or  as  if  there  were  anvthin^  to  oppose  to  facts 
save  fictions.  Men  may  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  foremost,  but  it  is  certain  that  these 
are  the  two  feet  of  knowled^,  and  that  to  hamper  either  is  to  check  the  progress  of 
culture.  Each  has  its  undesirable  tendencies,  which  the  influence  of  the  other  must 
help  to  correct;  the  one  makes  for  overconservatism,  the  other  for  overradicalism ;  the 
one  is  apt  to  inspire  a  too  credulous  trust  to  authority,  the  other  an  overweening  self- 
confidence,  a  depreciation  of  even  rightful  authority,  a  contempt  for  the  past  and  its 
lessons.  Both  alike  have  an  imperative  claim  to  our  attention,  and  upon  their  due 
combination  must  rest  the  system  of  education,  if  it  would  be  indeed  disciplinary. 

**  Into  the  more  practical  question  of  what  constitutes  their  due  combination  we  do 
not  here  enter,  having  undertaken  to  speak  onl^of  someof  the  principles  that  underlie 
its  settlement.  What  part  of  philological  traimng  ^all  be  given  through  the  English, 
the  other  modem  tongues,  or  the  ancient ;  how  we  are  to  avoid  cram,  and  give  that 
which,  instead  of  obstructing  or  nauseating,  creates  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for 
more ;  how  to  adjust  the  details  of  a  proper  compromise  between  the  general  and  the 
special  discipline  and  culture ;  these  and  matters  demanding  the  most  careful  consid 
eration,  and  sure  to  lead  to  infinite  discussion,  since  upon  them  the  differences  of  indi^ 
vidual  taste,  capacity,  and  circumstance  must  occasion  wide  diversities  of  opinion. 

*'  In  conclusion,  we  will  only  repeat  that  those  differences  themselves  have  to  be  fully 
allowed  for  in  our  systems :  that  we  may  not  cut  out  too  strait-laced  a  scheme  of 
study ;  to  be  forced  upon  i^  minds  that  in  on  acknowledged  course  of  compromise 
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And  selection  it  were  foolish  to  exact  uniformity ;  that  we  should  beware  how  mueb 
we  pronounce  indispensable,  and  how  we  allow  ourselves  to  look  down  upon  any  one 
unversed  in  what  our  experience  has  taught  us  to  regard  as  valuable,  since  ho  may 
have  gained  from  something  else  that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
of  discipline  and  enlightenment.  Let  iis,  above  all  things,  have  that  wisdom  which 
consists  in  knowing  how  little  we  know ;  and,  as  its  natuml  consequence,  the  humility 
and  charity  which  shsdl  lead  us  to  estimate  at  its  utmost  value  and  to  respect  what  is 
known  by  our  fellow." 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

D.  C.  OILMAN. 
General  J.  Eaton,  Jr., 

United  States  CkmmieeUmer  of  Educationf  Waehingtonj  D.  C. 
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1870. — ^Annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university. 

Announcement  of  the  university  for  1871. 
1871. — University  Almanac  for  1871.    (Containing  historical  sketch  of  the  v^versity. 

Announcement  of  the  university  for  1872.    32  pp.,  12mo. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1871. — Minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  with  an  appendix  on  the 
organization  of  the  College  of  Agricoltore  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.    27  pp.,  8vo 
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MISSOURI. 

1870. — ^Report  of  tlie  University  of  Missouri. 

Address  of  President  ReiBd  at  the  commencement,  1870. 
1871. — Report  of  the  auiversity,  by  the  curators.    (Containing  catalogue,  azinounce- 
mentSy  &c.)    117  pp.,  Svo. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1867  and  onward. — Catalogues  of  Dartmouth  College. 

First  report  of  the  trustees. 
1868.-— Second  report  of  the  trustees. 
1869.--Third  report.    (With  charts.)    83  pp.,  12mo. 
1870. — Fourth  report  of  the  same.    ( With  topographical  map  of  the  farm  and  engraying 

of  college  edifice.)    40  pp.,  12mo. 
1871. — Fifth  report  of  the  same. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1865  and  onward.— Catalogue  of  Rutgers  College. 

1865. — First  annual  report. 

1866. — Second  annual  report. 

1867.— Third  annual  report. 

1868. — Fourth  annual  report. 

1869. — Fifth  annual  report. 

1870. — Sixth  annual  report. 

(These  reports,  in  addition  to  other  matter,  contain  annually  the  lectures  of 
Professor  6.  H.  Cook,  delirered  in  different  counties  of  the  State.) 

NEW  YORK. 

1866. — Rejwrt  of  the  committee  on  organization  of  Cornell  University. 

1869. — ^Address  on  agricultural  education.    By  Andrew  D.  White,  president  of  Cornell 

University.    50  pp.,  Svo. 
Catalogue  of  Cornell  University. 
1869-'70. — The   Cornell   University  registers.     (The  last  containing  an  address  by 

President  White  relative  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1859. — Annual  report  of  the  Farmers'  High  School. 

1860. — Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  the  Farmers'  High  School.    26  pp.,  8vo. 

1860-'61.— Catalogues  of  the  Farmers'  Hi^h  School. 

1862  and  onward. — Catalogues  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

1862. — Report  of  a  committee  of  the  trustees.    63  pp.,  Svo. 

1864. — Plan  for  organization  of  collies  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.    36  pp.,  Svo. 

1669. — First  annual  reiK)rt  of  East  Pennsylvania  Experimental  Farm. 

Report,  of  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
1870. — Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
1871.— Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1863. — Act  of  Congress  granting  land  for  the  establishing  of  affricnUural  colleges, 
with  resolutions  accepting  the  lands  for  Rhode  Island  and  assigning  them  to 
Brown  University.    12  pp.,  Svo. 

1865  and  onward.— Catalogue  of  Brown  University. 

1866. — ^First,  second,  and  third  annual  reports  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Rha  le 
Island. 

BAST  TENNESSEE. 

1870. — Catalogue  of  State  Industrial  College. 
1871. — Catalogue  of  State  Industrial  College. 

VERMONT. 

1866  and  onward. — ^Annual  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  fbr  1866-^0, 

Catalogues  of  University  of  Vermont. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1868.— First  annual  catalogue  of  State  Agricultural  College. 

WISCONSIN. 

1866  and  onward. — Cataloffues  of  the  University. 
Annual  reports  of  the  regents. 
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EDUCATION    OF    THE    BLIND. 

GEinERAL  STATISTICS  OF  BIJNDNSS8. 

ft 

It  is  usually  thought  that  the  proiK)rtion  of  blind  perBons  in  any  commnuity  depends 
fl^eatly  upon  climatic  influences.  Zeune,  so  long  director  of  the  institution  for  the  blind 
in  Berlin,  put  forth  tables  showing  that  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  whole  population  is— 

Between  20°  and  3(P  north  latitude 1  to     100 

Between  30^  and  40O  north  latitude 1  to     300 

Between  40°  and  50^  north  latitude 1  to     800 

Between  50^  and  60°  north  latitude , 1  to  1,400 

Between  67°  and  70°  north  latitude 1  to  1,000 

Between  70°  and  80O  north  latitude 1  to     500 

Closer  calculation  shows  that  Zenne's  doctrine  is  questionable ;  and  his  tables  unre- 
liable.   This  is  certainly  so  with  regard  to  the  United  States. 

The  census  of  1870  gives  20,320  as  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  the  whole 
population  being  3§,r>55,983.  Bnt  this  by  no  means  represents  the  number  cut  ofl^ 
from  the  blessing  of  common  schools,  and  the  common  occupations  of  life,  by  total  or 
partial  lack  of  sight. 

None  are  counted  as  blind  who  ought  not  to  be  counted ;  while  some  who  are  totally, 
and  many  who  are  partially  blind,  escape  notice.  People  dislike  to  admit  their  own,  or 
their  children's  imperfection  of  vision. 

If  wo  should  apply  the  test  used  in  some  schools  for  the  blind,  and  count  as  blind  all 
who  cannot  distinguish  printed  letters  the  eighth  of  an  inch  scjuare;  all  those  who  **  see 
men  as  trees  walking,''  but  who  cannot  see  distinctly  enough  to  pursue  ordinary  indus- 
trial occupations ;  and  add  the  average  persistent  number  oi  those  temporarily  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  eyes  by  disease,  we  should  have  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
individual  sufferers,  and  the  amount  of  public  loss  consequent  upon  lack  of,  or  defect  of, 
the  sense  of  sight. 

We  are  gathering  statistical  data  to  show,  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done, 
the  number  of  the  blind  in  various  sections  of  the  world,  and  in  various  States  of  the 
Unite<l  States ;  but,  although  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  they  indicate  that  the 
commonly  received  theory  of  Zeune,  that  blindness  increases  as  we  go  northward  or 
southward  from  the  center  of  the  temperate  zonci  is  not  true  of  this  continent. 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNBSS. 

A  careful  examination  of  500  oases  at  the  Perkins  Institution  shows  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness to  be :  Congenital,  37.75  per  cent.;  disease,  47.09  per  cent.;  accidents,  15.16  percent. 
It  shonld  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  many  of  tnose  set  down  as  blind  by  disease 
or  by  accident  were  bom  with  organs  of  sight  too  feeble  to  resist  ordinary  destructive 
agencies  of  disease  or  accident.  A  blow  of  a  chip,  or  a  blast  of  cold  air,  that  would 
affect  sound  visual  organs  only  slightly  and  temporarily,  is,  in  these  persons,  followed 
by  severe  inflammation,  often  ending  in  blindness.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  not  bom 
blind,  but  bom  to  become  blind. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND  AS  A  CLASS. 

The  failure  of  the  visual  organs  to  perform  their  functions  normallv,  or  to  x>erfonn 
them  persistently  through  life,  is  often  a  symptom  of  some  defect  which  x>ervades  the 
whole  bodily  organization.  The  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  blind,  taken  as  a  whole 
class,  have  less  bodily  vigor^  less  persistent  vital  force,  than  ordinary  persons.  The 
superinduced  sedentary  habits  still  further  depress  the  vital  force,  so  tnat  the  blind 
have  less  than  average  power  to  resist  disease  and  destructive  agencies  than  average 
persons  have. 

According  to  tables  carefully  prepared  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  it 
appears  that  of  the  entire  l,10i2  persons  (admitted  to  seven  institutions)  whose  after 
history  is  known,  878  now  survive ;  whereas  the  life  table  of  Massachusetts  calls  for 
about  9G4,  and  that  of  England  for  about  979  survivors — thereby  indicating  that  the 
power  of  the  blind,  represented  by  the  retums  of  these  institutions,  to  resist  destructive 
influences  is  6.9  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  and  10.3  per 
cent.  less  than  that  of  the  population  of  all  England  ;  and  that  the  number  of  deaths  is 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  greater,  acoording  to  the  tables  employed  for  the  comparison, 
than  the  number  required  by  such  tables. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BUND  IN  EUROPE. 

Not^vithstanding  the  general  sympathy  which  blindness  excites,  and  the  universal 
readiness  to  help  those  suffering  by  this  sore  infirmity,  no  better  way  was  devised 
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to  do  so  than  that  of  giving  tbem  alms,  nntil  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  device  of  forming  letters  by  placing  pins  in  larse  cushions  bad  been  adopted  by 
several  noted  blind  persons  in  Germany.  One  of  uiem,  Weissenberg  of  Manheim, 
added  a  method  of  making  relief  maps. 

Mademoiselle  Paradis,  a  blind  pianist  of  Vienna,  who  was  familiar  with  these  pro- 
cesses, cauie  to  Paris  in  1784.  She  used  a  large  pincushion  in  which  she  stuck  pins  to 
represent  notes.  Among  her  acquaintances  was  the  Abb^  Valentine  Haiiy,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  mineralogist. 

Haliy  at  once  saw  how  Mademoiselle's  pincushion  mlj^ht  become  changed  to  a 
book.  Ho  embossed  some  stiff  paper  with  large  letters,  and  found  they  could  be  distin- 
guished by  the  touch.  He  immediately  sought  out  some  blind  children,  a^mong  whom 
was  a  little  beggar-boy,  named  Lesuer,  of  superior  talents  and  quick  wit.  This  boy 
afterward  played  the  same  part  in  the  enterprise  of  educating  the  blind  a8  Massien  had 
done  in  that  of  deaf-mutes.  Hatty  taught  him  to  distinguish  letters,  arithmetical  fig- 
ures, and  outline  maps.  In  a  few  weeks  he  exhibited  his  pupil  before  the  Soci^t^ 
Philanthropique,  and  carried  them  as  by  storm.  A  small  house  (No.  18  Notrc-Dame  des 
Victoires)  was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  also  funds  to  support  twelve  scholars.  Thus  a 
blind  girl's  pincushion  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  blmd. 

If  the  history  of  this  first  public  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  had  been 
known  by  founders  of  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  some  of  them  might  have 
avoided  some  mistakes  and  losses.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  most  generous  impulses, 
nngnided  by  reason,  may  lead  to  measures  more  harmful  than  helpful  to  the  object  of  our 
sympathy ;  and  that  no  amount  of  genius  and  zeal  can  atone  for  lack  of  common  sense. 

Valentine  Haiiy  had  genius,  generosity,  and  zeal ;  but  he  lacked  common  sense,  and 
utterly  failed  as  an  administrator  of  affairs. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  Hatty  first  concciyed  the  idea  of  teaching  the  blind  from 
the  sad  exhibition  of  a  band  of  blmd  musicians,  with  leathern  spectacles  on  nose,  and 
music  books  before  their  sightless  evesL  playing  to  a  crowd.  There  is  (or  was,  within 
my  memory)  a  low  coffee-house  in  Paris  in  which  blind  men  fiddled  for  the  amusement 
of  the  visitors,  hence  called  the  Cktf(S  des  Areuglea.  Hatty  probably  visited  it  while  on 
his  search  for  pupils  for  his  new  school;  but,  from  what  I  gather  of  his  memoirs,  it  is 
most  probable  that  his  first  impulse  was  received  from  what  he  saw  of  Mademoiselle 
Paradis  and  her  pincushion.  His  enthusiasm  and  zeal  so  hastened  the  progress  of  his 
little  school,  that  in  the  very  same  year  he  exhibited  them  before  Louis  XVI  and  his 
court.  They  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  hearts.  Their  reading  excited  wonder, 
admiration,  and  undue  hope.  The  school  became  one  of  the  lions  of  Paris ;  and  its  mas- 
ter a  favorite  of  the  conir.  He  was  made  interpreter  to  the  King,  and  to  the  navy 
department,  for  the  English,  German,  and  Dutch  languages ;  royal  interpreter ;  and 
professor  of  ancient  inscriptions;  and  finally,  secretary  to  the  King. 

In  the  same  year  he  dedicated  to  his  royal  master  a  book  called  "  Essays  upon  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.''  This  was  printed  in  relief,  nominally  by  the  blind  boys  at  the 
new  school,  but  really  by  Clousier,  the  printer ;  the  boys,  i)erhaps,  pulling  the  press. 
This  book  (which  is  of  little  real  value)  was  translated  into  English  by  Blacklock,  the 
blind  poet,  in  1795. 

The  school  seems  to  have  been  badly  directed ;  and  in  1790  it  was  Joined  to  that  for 
the  deaf-mutes,  and  the  two  classes  were  assembled  in  the  Convent  of  the  Celestins. 
The  union  seems  to  have  been  unwise,  and  unblessed.  The  managers  quarreled;  and 
managed  matters  so  badly  that  the  existence  of  both  schools  was  endangered ;  when 
the  National  Assembly  decreed,  July  2,  1791,  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools  should  be 
assumed  by  the  State,  and  that  one  pupil  should  be  received  from  each  of  the  eighty 
departments  of  France. 

Bnt  the  pecuniary  relief  did  not  mend  matters  in  the  schools.  The  quarrels  of  the 
managers  were  taken  up  by  the  pupils ;  and  the  blind  and  the  mutes  were  at  logger- 
heads, lliis  discreditable  condition  of  things  was  terminated  after  the  resolution  of 
9th  Therm idor,  Anno  II,  by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention,  July  27,  1794,  which 
separated  the  disputants,  and  placed  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  seminary  of  Saint  Magloire, 
and  the  blind  in  Saint  Catharine's  House,  Rue  des  Lombards. 

But  Hatty's  intemperate  zeal  made  matters  still  worse  at  the  school  for  the  blind. 
Having  discarded  what  were  styled  the  mummeries  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  Theo- 
philanthropes  set  up  more  ridiculous  mummeries  of  their  own ;  and  Hatty  having 
become  a  sort  of  sul>priest  of  Revelliere  Lepaux,  used  to  make  his  pupils  take  part  in 
the  miscalled  relij^ious  ceremonies,  by  chanting. 

Earnestly  dcsinng  to  make  his  pnpils  happj,  he  foolishly  thought  to  do  so  by  allow- 
ing some  of  them  to  marrv,  and  to  bring  their  brides  to  live  in  the  institution.  The 
consequences  may  be  easilv  imagined.  Although  an  abbd,  he  had  married  a  suitable 
woman,  but  upon  her  death  he  took  to  wife,  and  to  the  institution,  a  common  market 
girl,  without  manners  or  culture.  Under  such  a  matron  the  confusion  in  the  household 
became  ''  worse  confounded ;  '*  and  as  its  chief  and  ostonsible  object,  "  the  instruction  of 
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tlie  blind/'  was  not  attained,  Chapta],  minister  of  interior,  recommended  that  it  be  trans* 
ferred  to  the  old  establishment  of  the  Qninze-Vingts,  or  asylum  for  tifteeu  scores  (300) 
blind  soldiers.  This  step  was  probably  taken  to  get  rid  of  Haiiy,  who  had  proved 
incompetent  to  direct  the  establishment  which  he  had  created.  He  was  pensioned ;  and 
his  unfortunate  pupils  were  utterly  demoralized  by  being  mingled  with  the  inmates  of 
the  Quiuze-Vingts ;  all  of  whom  were  paupers;  and  some  of  whom  were  beggars. 

A^er  an  eclipse  of  fourteen  vears,  the  school  was  rescued  from  its  demoralizing  rela- 
tions, and  move4  to  a  house  in  Bue  St.  Victor,  where  it  revived  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Guille.  His  successor,  Dr.  Dufau,  completely  regenerated  it;  obtained  for  it  liberal 
patronage  of  the  government ;  and  made  it  the  leading  establishment  of  the  kind  upon 
the  Continent. 

Hail y  attempted,  upon  the  strength  of  his  reputation,  to  establish  a  boardingnschool 
for  children.  It  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mus6o  des  Aveugles,  but  had  no  suc- 
cess ;  and  lived  only  about  two  years.  He  then  went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  commenoed. 
under  royal  patronage,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  Ho  had  partial 
success  in  awakening  public  interest;  but  he  failed  in  the  management  of  his  school  for 
the  same  reasons  as  in  Faris.  He  was,  however,  treated  with  great  respect,  and  received 
the  decoration  of  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir.  He  then  tried  his  hand  in  Berlin ;  bnt 
although  the  institution  which  he  founded  took  root,  and  still  flourishes,  his  connection 
with  it  was  ended,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  to  die  a  dependent  upon  his  less  brilliant 
but  abler  brother. 

The  fruits  which  Hatty  planted  have  multiplied,  until  all  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  have  their  special  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  rudiments 
of  learuiu<i:,  in  music,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

SKETCH  OF  THE    RISE    AND    PBOORESS    OF    INSTTFUTIONS    FOR    THE    BUND    IN    THE 

UNlTEp  STATES. 

The  first  public  and  systematic  efforts  made  in  the  United  States  to  secure  for  blind 
children  a  share  in  the  advantages  of  common-school  instruction,  were  made  in  Boston 
in  le-iO. 

Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  while  studying  medicine  in  Paris  had  visited  the  French  school 
for  the  bliud  ;  and  on  his  return  home  associated  himself  with  a  half  dozen  benevolent 
gentlemen,  among  whom  was  William  H.  Prescott,  the  eminent  historian,  whowashim- 
Si'lf  partially  blincL  It  was  shown  by  experiment,  in  the  meeting  of  these  gentlemen, 
that  blind  children  could  be  taught  to  read  embossed  type,  to  distinguish  outline  maps, 
Ulc,  They  therefore  obtained  from  the  legislature  an  act  (dated  March  2, 1829)  incor- 
[lorating  an  institution,  to  be  styled  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  which 
uaUie  has  betm  since  changed  to  that  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  the  institution  should  be  under 
the  control  of  twelve  trustees,  eight  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  corporation,  and 
four  by  the  governor  and  council.  The  trustees  proceeded  at  once  to  collect  money  to 
establish  a  school,  and  appealed  to  the  legislature  for  aid.  That  body  had  ))reviously 
ma<le  a  grant  of  $6,000,  to  be  continued  annually,  for  the  education  of  indigent  deaf- 
mute  puitils  at  the  American  Asylum  in  Hartford,  and  as  there  were  not  beneficiaries 
enough  to  exhaust  the  appropriation,  the  unexpended  balance  was  granted  to  the  in- 
stitution for  the  blind. 

In  1831  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  took  direction  of  the  establishment,  and  he  has  continued 
ut  its  head  ever  since. 

The  j^ants  by  the  legislature  were  during  many  years  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  received  and  educate<l ;  but  were  increase<l  with  the  growth  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  with  the  number  of  State  beneficiaries  received.  Now  the  sum  appropriated 
is$30,(.K)0ayear,  upon  condition  that  all  indigent  blind  persons  belon^ng  to  Masssachu- 
Bctts  who  are  recommended  by  the  governor  and  council,  shall  be  received  and  educated 
gratuitously. 

The  other  New  England  States  immediately  took  measures  to  secure  for  their  blind 
ohiUlren  the  ad  vantages  of  instmctioii ;  but,  instead  of  erecting  institutions  at  homei 
sent  their  beneficiaries  to  the  Massachusetts  school. 

This  history  is  given  somewhat  in  detail,  because  nearly  the  same  course  has  been 
followed  in  establishing  kindred  institutions  in  other  States.  It  shows,  also,  how  our 
citizens  are  accustomed  to  work.  Two  or  three  zealous  persons  gather  together  in  a 
small  chamber,  and  pass  resolutions  that  such  and  such  an  institution  is  desirable  and 
must  be  had.  If  it  meets  approval,  others  come  into  the  movement.  They  procure  an 
act  of  incorporation,  and  when  the  establishment  has  got  successfully  at  work,  they 
ask,  and  generally  obtain,  aid  from  the  public  treasury. 

It  shows,  also,  an  important  fundamental  feature  in  respect  to  which  our  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  differ.  Some  are,  legally,  private  corporations.  They  may,  or 
may  not,  receive  aid  from  the  State,  in  shape  of  payment  for  beneficiaries*;  bnt  the 
State  lias  no  direct  control  over  the  management.  This  is  left  to  a  board  of  trustees, 
chosen  annually  by  the  members  of  the  corporation.  Such  is  the  original  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Some  are  strictly  State  institutions ;  the  State  owns  the  property,  appoints  the  tms- 
teeS)  (virtnally  the  superintendents,)  and  pays  all  the  expenses.  Such  is  the  New  York 
State  Institution  at  Batavla,  and  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

A  third  class  are  partly  private,  partly  public  establishments.  The  property  is  held 
by  a  corporation ;  but  the  State  appoints  a  certain  number  of  the  board  of  trustees^ 
generally  one-third,  sometimes  one-half.  Such  is  the  Perkins  Institution  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  each  mode,  but  the  two  chief  advantages 
claimed  for  the  third  class  are  strong.  First,  institutions  so  organized  call  for  the  per^ 
sonal  sympathy  and  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  a  considerable  number  of  private 
citizens,  and  such  are  saro  to  be  found  when  called  for.  Second,  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  sphere  of  local  politics  and  the  scramble  for  office.  Some  institutions  already  suf- 
fer from  the  fact  that  practically,  however  excellent  the  superintendent  may  be,  how- 
ever valuable  his  knowledge  ana  experience,  he  is  turned  out  when  the  political  party 
which  put  him  in,  is  defeated  at  the  polls. 

But  to  rotum  to  history.  In  1831  Dr.  Akerly^  of  New  York  City,  who  had  been 
active  in  introducing  instruction  for  deaf-mutes,  mterested  himself  and  others  in  pro- 
curing like  benefits  for  the  blind.  Some  children  were  taken  from  the  almshouse  and 
instructed,  by  "  way  of  experiment,"  in  a  small  room  in  Canal  street,  by  Dr.  John  D. 
Russ,  who  raised  the  infant  institution  to  maturity ;  and  though  he  long  since  ceased 
to  superintend  it  officially,  he  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  its  efficient  friend. 

The  first  thought  and  puriK>se  of  building  up  sx>ecial  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  seems  to  have  occurred  to  benevolent  persons  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  PcuDsylvania  almost  simultaneously,  but  without  concert. 

In  Philadelphia  the  benevolent  Robert  Yaux  had  been  urging  the  matter  for  several 
years  upon  his  friends  in  that  city,  before  they  fairly  organized  the  excellent  institu- 
tion which  has  grown  to  be  among  the  foremost  of  the  world. 

The  success  of  these  institutions  awakened  an  interest  over  the  whole  United  States. 
A  detachment  of  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institute  visited  seventeen  States,  and  were 
exhibited  before  the  legislatures  and  people.  Schools  were  established  successively  in 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky ,Tennessee,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, Minnesota,  California,  New  York  State,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  West  Virffinia 
Thus  it  has  become  part  of  the  fixed  i>olicy  of  the  country  that  the  blind  shall  nave 
a  full  share  of  the  instruction. 

The  legislatures  of  thirty-one  States  make  special  appropriations,  either  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries in  the  institutions  of  other  States. 

Nineteen  special  institutions  are  in  operation  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  blind,  and 
seven  others  of  which  the  blind  share  the  benefits  with  the  deaf  mutes.  The  aggregate 
of  their  property  is  about  $3,500,000.  Their  aggregate  annual  income  is  about  half  a 
million.    They  bare  received  in  all  6,476  pupils.    Their  actual  present  number  is  2,018. 

The  general  statistics  of  these  institutions  aro  given  in  the  table  subjoined.  They 
are  made  up  from  recent  written  returns,  given  by  the  several  superintendents. 

We  propose,  in  another  article,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
in  these  institutions ;  to  consider  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  administered ;  and  to  compare  them  ^Ith  European  institutions 
of  the  same  kind. 

SAM'L  G.  HOWE. 
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As  will  bo  seen  from  the  tables,  tbo  number  of  scbools  for  tbe  instruction  of  tbe  deaf 
ami  dumb  in  tbo  country  is  thirty-eicbt.  In  tbeso  were  i^atbered  during  the  last 
academic  year  more  than  four  tbousand  pupils,  an  increase  of  over  two  bundred  from 
tho  ])rece<iing  year.  Pennsylvania  bas  taken  a  step  towards  clearing  herself  from  the 
charge  of  making  insufHciunt  provision  for  her  deaf-mutes,  by  incorporating  an  insti- 
tution to  bo  locat<?d  at  Pittsburgh. 

No  essential  changes  have  been  made  in  tbe  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  tho 
several  institutions.  Articulation  is,  however,  receiving  increased  attention,  as  an 
accomplishment  for  the  comparatively  few,  who,  having  acquired  speech  before  losing 
hearing,  retain  more  or  less  facility  of  vocal  utterance. 

CONVENTION  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 

• 

An  event  of  interest  and  importance  was  tho  assembling  of  a  convention  of  exports 
iu  this  profession,  at  Indianapolis,  on  tho  24th  of  August,  1870.  Twenty-four  institu- 
tions were  represented  by  eighty-threes  officers  and  t^sacbers,  and  the  deliberations  of 
.  tho  convention  were  continued  for  nearly  four  days.  Tho  subjects  presented  and 
debated  were  as  follows : 

Language,  considered  in  reference  to  tho  instruction  of  primary  classes,  by  Horace 
S.  Oillett,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  the  Indiana  institution. 

Prizes  as  rewards  for  superiority  in  scholarship,  by  H.  A.  Turton,  esq.,  instructor  iu 
the  Iowa  institution. 

The  proper  order  of  signs,  by  E.  G.  Valentine,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  tho  Wisconsin  iii- 
Htitntion. 

The  higher  education  of  deaf-mutes,  by  John  C.  Bull,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  the  Con- 
necticut institution. 

Keligious  servicer  for  deaf-mntos,  by  H.  W.  Milligan,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  the  Illinoia 
iuHtitution. 

Day-schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  Edward  A.  Fay,  A;  M.,  professor  in  tbe  Na- 
tional Deaf-mute  Collego. 

Tho  nobility,  dignity,  and  antiquity  of  the  sign  language,  by  J.  C.  Covell,  A.  M., 
]>rineipal  of  the  Virginia  institution. 

Compulsory  education  in  its  relation  to  deaf-mutes,  by  J.  L.  Noyes,  A.  M.,  principal 
of  the  Minnesota  institution. 

Organization  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  Philip  G.  GlUett,  A.  M., 
])rincipal  of  tho  Illinois  institution. 

Metho<l  of  preaching  to  deaf-mutes,  by  Franklin  Bead,  esq.,  instructor  in  the  Illinois 
institution. 

A  practical  view  of  deaf-mut«  instruction,  by  Isaac  Lewis  Poet,  A.  M.,  principal  of 
the  New  York  institution. 

The  progress  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  by  Harvoy  P.  Poet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  institution. 

Mimography.  , 

Articulation. 

Probably  no  subject  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mntee  than 
th(;  one  brought  forward  in  tue  article  tirst  named  above,  for  it  is  well  understood  by 
instructors  that  wiieu  a  mute  child  has  written  language  well  in  use,  his  ednoatiou 
j)rocecds  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  his  heanng  brother. 

FAMILIARITY  WITH  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ESSENTIAL. 

Mr.  Gillett,  an  iuRtructor  of  long  experience  in  the  Indiana  institution,  stAtod  tho 
(jucstion  and  the  ditticulty  as  follows,  in  opening  his  paper  on  language : 

"  Tlu;  more  familiar  a  deaf-mute  is  with  the  English  language  at  any  period  of  school 
li fo.  the  more  satisfactory,  in  general,  will  bo  his  progress  in  study  at  any  subsequent 
])('ri<)<l.  Tlio  advantn<;eH  possessed  and  acquisitions  mado  in  this  branch  of  educaticui 
<Im  ri  n  «^  liis  lirst  year  aviII  favorably  afieet  every  remaining  part  of  hm  course.  It  is  of  the 
lii«xlust  ini]u)rfanoe,  then,  that  ho  begin  and  proceed  according  to  the  best  methodH. 
Aim!  hen;  arises  tho  great  ([uestion  which  takes  precedence  Of  every  other  In  the  literary 
t'diuat  ion  of  this  chiss  of  persons.  What  is  the  best  method  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  our  liiii^iiage  ? 

'•  Arc  till'  jMoot'sst's  now  employed  the  best  ?  Do  deaf-niutrs  graduate  from  onr  iu- 
Mitutions  with  that  ability,  not  to  say  aeenraey,  in  tho  expression  of  their  thoughts, 
which  ni.iy  reasonably  be  expected ?  Does  the  average  ncquirement  of  the  ordinary 
and  hi^li-cluss  srliolarii  approach  that  of  the  common-schjol  and  academic  graduates 
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of  our  pnblic  schools  as  nearly  as,  under  the  different  circumstances,  we  have  a  right 
to  df^mand  T 

'^  However  these  questions  may  be  answered,  there  seems  to  he  among  the  instructors 
of  deaf-mutes  a  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  their  usual  rate  of  progress  and  amount 
of  attainment  in  language.  Their  advancement  should  be  more  rai>id,  the  results  of 
study  larger  and  more  complete.  Their  minds  are  believed  to  be  capable  of  something 
bett^er.  They  should  leave  the  school,  if  they  finish  the  prescribed  course,  wifh  an 
ability  to  express  their  thoughts  more  correctly  and  with  greater  facility ;  some,  at 
least,  with  elegance. " 

Again  the  difficulty  was  stated  in  a  paper  on  the  proper  order  of  signs,  by  Mr.  Val- 
entine, a  youug  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  institution,  as  follows : 

^' It  must  be  evident  to  you  who  are  so  conversant  with  deaf-mutes,  to  you  who 
have  watched  tlieir  conversation  and  read  their  productions,  that  they  do  not  want  for 
ideas.  They  could  talk  from  morning  till  night,  with  no  intermission,  if  permitted  ; 
and  their  productions,  all  in  all,  show  much  thought.  What,  then,  is  the  difficulty  f  T 
believe  it  to  be  this :  When  they  write  out  their  thoughts,  they  express  them,  not  in 
the  Euglisli  order,  but  in  the  order  they  have  been  most  accustomed  to  use,  in  the  so- 
called  natural  order.  In  short,  they  fail  in  the  converting  process.  Their  minds  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  grasp  two  opposite  systems  at  once,  they  naturally  acquire 
the  system  most  commonly  used.  They  never  learn  to  use  the  English  order  correctly, 
because  they  never  learn  to  think  in  that  order." 

Rt^ferringto  the  importance  of  requiring  deaf-mute  children  to  practice  the  verbal 
language  taught  them  in  school,  Mr.  B.  Talbot,  principal  of  the  Iowa  institution, 
and  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  said : 

*^  If  a  pupil  must  make  signs,  and  cannot  get  along  without  it,  of  course  we  must  let 
him  make  signs,  but  we  can  very  easily  encourage  the  other  form  of  expre^ssion.  I 
know  that  sign-making  is  the  easiest — it  is  the  laziest  process — and  that  is  probably 
the  reason  why  we  follow  it ;  but  if  we  do  our  whole  duty  to  the  deaf-mut^)  we  must, 
as  soon  as  possible,  get  him  out  of  the  habitual  use  of  signs,  and  as  soon  as  ]>os8ible  get 
him  into  the  constant  practice  of  words  put  together  into  sentences.  I  do  not  care 
how  short  they  are;  in  farjt,  the  fewer  words  in  a  sentence  the  better  for  a  deaf-mute, 
until  you  get  nim  into  the  ready  and  habitual  use  of  the  simpler  forms  of  exx>ression. 
We  should,  in  every  way  that  we  iwssibly  can,  secure  this  practice  in  the  use  of  words. 
I  am  sure,  from  my  experience  in  the  school-room  and  out  of  it,  as  well  as  from  what 
others  testify  as  the  result  of  their  observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  no  easier 
method  of  promoting  the  early  use  of  verbal  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  tho 
point  of  the  article  before  us — practice,  practice,  over  and  over  again.'' 

QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED  BY  MESSRS.  GALLAUDET  AND  KEEP. 

Alluding  to  the  essays  of  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Valentine,  the  writer  of  this  article 
spoke  as  follows : 

**  1  have  listened  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  this  afternoon,  as  I  listened  to  the 
paper  read  this  morning,  with  a  very  great  interest.  I  have  followed  the  discussions 
as  closely  as  I  might  with  no  less  interest;  and  I  see  running  through  it  all  the  fact, 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  acknowledged  so  plainly  in  this  convention,  and  which 
we  have  all  to  look  in  the  facej  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  a  cla»s,  do  not  initoter  tho 
English  language.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  confession  of  the  discussion  and  of  the  article 
that  the  deiiS*  and  dumb  in  our  institutions,  as  a  chiss,  do  not  master  the  English  lan- 

fuage.  I  consider  this  a  very  serious  confession.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  when 
first  became  aware  of  this  great  fact,  though  I  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  I  was 
not  aware  of  it,  iu  my  expeneuce  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  it  is  a  fact  of 
which  I  am  fully  satisfied,  and  I  find  it  pretty  well  confessed  here  to  day.  Other  evi- 
dences of  this  fact  have  also  come  to  my  knowledge.  To  the  college  at  Washington 
have  come  students  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  representing  a  large  number  of 
the  institutions.  These  pupils  have  come  to  us  for  the  puq)ose  of  extending  their  edu- 
cation; of  going  into  the  study  of  various  branches  of  learning  not  taught  thorn  else- 
where. We,  of  course,  have  to  examine  them,  in  order  to  learn  what  have  been  their 
previous  attainments;  to  leani  how  far  they  have  mastered  that  language,  which  in 
the  college  at  Washington  is  made  the  basis  of  communication  and  instniction  ;  1  mean, 
not  the  sign  language,  but  the  English  language.  In  the  working  of  our  college,  we 
find  young  men  of  fine  minds,  who  nave  had  the  best  advantages  that  the  country  can 
afibrd,  in  institutions  second  to  none,  who,  doubtless,  have  had  faithful  teachers,  and 
have  been  earnest  and  perstwering  themselves,  and  had  a  great  ambition  to  be  schol- 
ars— we  tind  such  young  men  not  by  any  means  masters  of  the  English  language.  In 
saying  this,  I  mean,  not  masters  of  the  English  language  in  its  comparatively  simpler 
forms — not,  of  course,  the  elementary  forms,  but  the  simpler  forms  of  exprrs^ion.  In 
some  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  college  we  have  youug  men  whose  minds  are  well 
stored  with  facts,  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences, 
who,  perhai>8,  know  something  of  French  and  a  good  deal  of  Latin,  and  who  yet  are  not 
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masters  of  the  English  loD^age,  as  wo  feel,  and  as  every  one  of  you  would  admit,  if 
placed  in  communication  with  them,  they  ought  to  he," 

The  only  serious  opposition  to  the  views  thus  set  forth  was  made  by  Mr.  John  B. 
Keep,  for  many  years  an  instructor  in  the  institution  at  Hartford,  who  said : 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,  for  one,  to  have  the  attainments  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  under  all 
the  difficulties  that  they  have  to  encounter,  belittled  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a 
theory ;  to  have  the  proclamation  m.ade  here,  to  co  forth  to  the  world,  that,  after  all 
oiir  eflforts  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb^  they  do  not  maater  the  English  language. 
hut  who  ever  claimed  that  they  do  f  It  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  that  they  accom- 
])li8h  so  much,  considering  the  embarrassments  under  which  they  labor.  To  say  they 
do  not  master  the  English  language  is  simply  saying  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb, 
bom  into  the  world  under  veiy  great  disadvantages ;  but  God  has  so  wonderfully  con- 
structed the  human  mind  that,  of  its  own  native  force,  it  has  invented  a  way  to  com- 
municate its  ideas.  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  shall,  before  we  have  reached 
the  top  of  the  scaffold,  knock  out  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests ;  whether  we 
shall  stand  on  the  ladder  and  pull  out  its  rounds  above  us,  and  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  going  up  all  the  faster.  Would  yon  destroy  the  French  language  in  order 
thereby  to  hasten  the  acquisition  of  the  English  f  Where  these  two  spoken  lan- 
guages are  used  in  one  family  they  do  not  tind  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  genius  and  the 
idiom  of  the  one  and  go  into  a  barbarous  dialect  of  jargon  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  each  person  speaks  his  own  language,  and  speaks 
it  purely  and  without  regard  to  the  other.  It  seems  to  be  monstrous  that  it  should  be 
asserted  here  that  the  sign  language,  as  is  confessed  by  all,  the  only  medium  we  have 
by  which  to  introduce  the  deaf-niut^  child  into  the  knowledge  of  English  speech,  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  use  iu  the  Instruction  of  deaf-mutes." 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  Keep  states  what  is  not  a  fact  when  he  savs  ''  the 
sign  language  is  confessed"  to  be  "  the  only  medium  we  have  by  which  to  introduce  the 
deaf-mute  child  into  the  knowledge  of  English  speech."  And,  further,  he  begs  the 
(inestiou  when  he  says  ^'  the  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  shall,  before  we  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  scaffold,  knock  out  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests." 

1 1  is  not,  however,  the  piirjiose  of  this  article  to  renew  the  discussion  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  general  admission  was  accorded  of 
the  unsatisfactoriness  of  certain  results  of  the  system  now  generally  pursued  in  this 
country.  This  admission  may  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  evidence  of  a  purpose  ou 
the  part  of -the  bwly  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  to  work  out  reforms  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers,  and  not  to  rest  satisfietl  with  repeating  the  processes  of  past  generation-^. 

It  wonhl  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  allotted  to  this  paper,  to -give  even  a  renum^ot 
the  discussions  of  the  convention.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has  been  published 
by  tlie  Indianapolis  institution,  whose  generous  hospitalities  the  convention  eiijoye^r, 
and  c()))ie8  of  the  document  can  be  procured  by  any  one  interested  in  itssubje<;t-matter, 
on  a[)pIication  to  Hev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEAF-MUTE  LITERATURE. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  engaged  in  the  work  of  general  education  to  know 
that  the  profession  of  deaf-mute  instruction  has  its  current  literature,  embracing  a 
quart^Tly  periodical,  besides  several  monthly  and  semi-monthly  papers. 

The  periodical  entitled  "  The  Americiin  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  has  extended 
throiiji^h  sixteen  volumes,  its  publication  having  been  begun  in  1847,  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, under  the  anspic-es  of  the  instructors  of  the  institution  in  that  place. 

Sustained  for  two  years  as  a  private  enterprise,  this  publication  was  auopted  in  1850 
jis  the  organ  of  the  convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whicli 
held  it.s  lirst  meeting  at  New  York  in  that  year.  For  eleven  years  itfl  publication 
was  continued  at  Hartford,  Connecticnt,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Luzerne  Kao 
for  four  years,  and  for  seven  years  under  that  of  Samuel  Porter,  both  instructors  in  tho 
institution  at  Hartford,  tho  latter  now  a  professor  in  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at 
Washington.  Suspended  in  1861,  on  account  of  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  war,  it 
was  revived  by  the  action  of  the  conference  of  principals,  held  at  Washington  in  May, 
18t)H.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  published  in  Washington  for  two  years,  under  tho 
charge  of  Lewellyn  Pratt,  followed  by  the  present  editor,  Edward  A.  Fay,  both  profes- 
sors in  tho  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

The  sixteen  volumes  now  complete  present  a  most  valuable  series  of  articles  relating 
to  tJie  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  include,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  tho 
literature  of  our  profession  in  the  English  language,  excepting,  of  course,  text-books, 
and  are  almost  indispensable  to  any  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  tho  art  u^ 
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instmcting  the  deaf  and  dumb,  its  history  and  its  theories,  especially  to  those  nrho 
-would  become  successful  teachers. 

This  periodical  has  never  been  published  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit.  The 
responsibility  of  its  support  has  been  assumed  by  the  several  State  institutions,  the 
expense  beinff  distributed  ^pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each. 

There  are  five  newspapers  which  may  be  named  as  being  published  in  the  interest 
of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Four  of  these  are  controlled  and  issued  by  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  ore  designed  to  extend  information  with  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  respective  institutions  sustaining  them,  and  to  afford  reading-matter  to  their 
pupils  and  their  friends. 

The  "  Deaf-Mute  Advance,"  published  at  the  Illinois  institution,  is  a  semi-monthly 
paper ;  the  "  Mute's  Chronicle,''  published  at  the  Ohio  institution,  is  issued  monthly, 
as  also  are  the  "  Deaf-Mute  Home  Circle^"  of  Kansas,  and  the  **  Pelican,"  of  Iiouisiana. 
**  The  Silent  World,"  published  at  Washington,  is  neither  controlled  by,  nor  in  the  in- 
terest of,  any  institution.  It  is  a  monthly  paper  of  sixteen  pages,  managed  and  edited 
by  alumni  and  students  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

It  is  designed  for  circulation  among  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  friends^  and  aims 
to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  me  graduates  of  our  institutions  to  their  teachers 
and  schoolmates ;  to  keep  the  deaf  and  dumb  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  that 
is  constantly  being  made  in  the  systems  of  instruction;  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the 
discussion  of  new  theories  and  practices  by  the  deaf  themselves,  as  well  as  by  their 
friends ;  in  short,  to  minister  to  their  pleasure,  to  instruct,  aid,  elevate,  and  refine, 
and  to  give  others  an  insight  into  the  silent  world  of  the  deaf,  their  education  and  capa- 
bilities. 

£.  M.  <ULLAUD£T,  Ph.  D.,XIa  D. 
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REVIEW  OF   EDIJCATIOIf  IN  FOREIGN  COIJN- 

TWLIEH* 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  review  do  more  than  a  mere  outline  of  recent  important  educational  events 
in  foreign  countries  is  attempted  j  where  possible,  the  latest  statistics  are  given. 

Wherever  it  has  seemed  essential  to  the  complete  understanding  of  events,  a  brief 
r68um<5  of  the  preceding  facts  has  been  given. 

The  oflicial  reports  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  been  consulted  as 
far  as  possible,  aud,  in  addition,  the  following  standard  and  reliable  German  publica- 
tions : 

*'  Lii ben's  padagogischer  Jahresbericht,"  [LUbon's  Annual  Review  of  Pedagogics.] 
published  annually  at  Leipsic. 

*^  Wolfram's  all^emeine  Chronik  des  Volksschnlwesens,"  [Wolfram's  General  Chronicle 
of  public  instruction,]  published  annually  at  llambarg. 

'^AllgemeiueSchulzeituug/' [General  SchoolJoumal,]  published  weekly  at  Darmstadt, 
one  of  the  oldest  German  pubUcations  of  the  kind. 


I.— EUKOPE. 

1.— AUSTRIA. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

In  spite  of  innumerable  difficulties,  having  their  cause  chiefly  in  the  many  different 
nationalities  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  clergy, 
education  has  progressed  rapidly  during  the  last  year. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  1&70  was  the  fiiml  abolition  of  the  concordat  with  Borne, 
which  had  existed  since  1855.  This  only  refers  to  Austria  proper,  for  in  Hungary  the 
concordat  never  became  a  law.  This  was  the  first  step,  and  others  have  followed 
tending  to  a  complete  secularization  of  public  instruction  and  its  thorough  reform. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  new  school  law  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  nearly  all  the  assemblies 
(liindtage)  of  the  different  Austrian  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Carniola,  Illiria, 
Tyrol,  and  Gallicia.  It  was  found  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  law,  IjlOO  t<,'acher8 
were  wanting,  and,  to  supply  this  want,  several  new  teachers'  seminaries  have  been 
founded.  The  ministry  or  public  instruction  has,  July  19,  1870,  published  a  very  full 
eourse  of  instruction  for  those  institutions,  embracing  religion,  1  to  2  hours ;  peda- 
go^riCvH,  2  to  3  hours;  grammar,  4  to  5  hours;  arithmetic,  1  to  2  hours;  natural  history, 
2  to  3  hours ;  natural  philosophy,  2  to  3  hours;  geography,  2  hours ;  history,  2  hours; 
agriculture,  2  hours ,  penmaaship,  2  hours ;  drawing,  2  hours ;  music,  2  hours ;  gym- 
nast ics,  2  hours. 

According  to  the  ne» '  law  of  May  14,  1869,  so-called  supplementary  courses  for 
teachers,  have  been  inau^rated.  They  are  held  during  the  vacation,  and  last  from 
four  to  eight  weeks,  and  mstniction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  teachers' 
seniiiijiries.  The  expenditure  for  elementary  education  during  the  year  1870  amount<?d 
to  (),2^>^^«'>4  florins,  (one  florin  =  50  cents.)  Out  of  this  sum,  178,887  florins  were 
expended  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  367,824  florins  for  teachers'  semi- 
uarics. 

GENERAL  GERMAN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION  AT  VIENNA. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  general  German  teachers'  association,  held  in 
Vienna  from  the  7th  till  the  10th  of  June,  1870.  It  was  attended  by  upwards  of  5,000 
teacliors  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Of  the  many  important  subjects  discussed  wo 
mention  a  few  :  1.  The  German  national  school.  3.  Thepnblic  school,  a  school  for  the 
format  ion  of  charjicter.  4.  Non-sectarian  schools.  14.  The  aim  of  female  education. 
This  last-named  subject  gave  rise  t-o  violent  discussions.  Dr.  A.  Meir,  principal  of  a 
ffinalo  seminary  in  linbeck,  the  first  speaker,  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  following  points :  1. 
Female  education — such  as  it  is  at  present,  does  not  meet  the  requirementsof  our  time. 
2.  Tlio  aim  of  female  education  is  the  preparation  of  women  for  their  duties  in  the 
house  and  family.    3.  At  the  same  time  women's  education,  to  prepare  them  for  earn- 
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instmcting  the  deaf  and  dumb,  its  history  and  its  theories,  especially  to  those  ivho 
YToiild  become  successful  teachers. 

This  periodical  has  never  been  published  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit.  The 
responsibility  of  its  support  has  been  assumed  by  the  several  State  institutions,  the 
expense  beiuff  distributed  jm>  rata  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each. 

Tliei'o  are  five  newspapers  which  may  bo  named  as  being  published  in  the  interest 
of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Four  of  these  are  controlled  and  issued  by  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  are  designed  to  extend  information  with  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  respective  institutions  sustaining  them,  and  to  afford  reading-matter  to  their 
pupils  and  their  friends. 

The  ''  Deaf-Mute  Advance,"  published  at  the  Illinois  institution,  is  a  semi-monthly 
paper ;  the  "  Mute's  Chronicle,''  published  at  the  Ohio  institution,  is  issued  monthly, 
as  also  are  the  '*  Deaf-Mute  Home  Cirolo^"  of  Kansas,  and  the  **  Pelican,"  of  Iiouisiana. 
*'  The  Silent  World,"  published  at  Washington,  is  neither  controlled  by,  nor  in  the  in- 
terest of,  any  institution.  It  is  a  monthly  paper  of  sixteen  pages,  managed  and  editeil 
by  alumni  and  students  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

It  is  designed  for  circidation  among  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  friends,  and  aims 
to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  the  graduates  of  our  institutions  to  their  teachers 
and  schoolmates ;  to  keep  the  deaf  and  dumb  well  acquaint^Ml  with  the  progress  that 
is  constantly  being  made  in  the  systems  of  instruction;  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the 
discuRsion  of  new  theories  and  practices  by  the  deaf  themselves,  as  well  as  by  their 
friends ;  in  short,  to  minister  to  their  pleasure,  to  instruct,  aid,  elevate,  and  refine, 
and  to  give  others  an  insight  into  the  silent  world  of  the  deaf,  their  education  and  capa- 
bilities. 

£.  M.  <ULLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,Ua  D. 
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In  this  review  do  more  than  a  mere  oatline  of  recent  important  educational  events 
in  foreign  countries  is  attempted  j  where  possible,  the  latest  statistics  are  given. 

Wherever  it  has  seemed  essential  to  the  complete  understanding  of  events,  a  brief 
r6snm6  of  the  preceding  facts  has  been  given. 

The  official  reports  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  been  consulted  as 
far  as  possible,  aud,  in  addition,  the  following  standard  and  reliable  German  publica- 
tions : 

**Liiben's  padagogischer  Jahresbericht,"  [LUben's  Annual  Review  of  Pedagogics,] 
published  annually  at  Leipsic. 

**  Wolfram's  all^emeino  Chronik  des  Volksschulwesens,"  [Wolfram's  General  Chronicle 
of  public  instruction,]  published  annually  at  Hamburg. 

'^AUgemeine  Schulzei  tnug/'  [General  School  Journal,]  published  weekly  at  Darmstadt, 
one  of  the  oldest  German  pubUcations  of  the  kind. 


I.— EUKOPE. 

1.— AUSTRIA. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

In  spite  of  innumerable  difficulties,  having  their  cause  chiefly  in  the  many  different 
nationalities  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  clergy, 
cilucatiou  has  progressed  rapidly  during  the  last  year. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  1^0  was  tho  final  abolition  of  the  concordat  tdth  Borne, 
-which  had  existed  since  1855.  This  only  refers  to  Austria  proper,  for  in  Hungary  the 
concordat  never  became  a  law.  This  was  the  first  step,  and  others  have  followed 
tending  to  a  complete  secularization  of  public  instruction  and  its  thorough  reform. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  new  school  law  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  nearly  all  the  assemblies 
(landtage)  of  the  different  Austrian  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Carniola,  Illiria, 
Tyrol,  and  Gallicia.  It  was  found  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  law,  IjlOO  teachers 
were  wanting,  and,  to  supply  this  want,  several  new  teachers'  seminaries  have  been 
founded.  The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has,  July  19,  1870,  published  a  very  full 
course  of  iuHtruction  for  these  institutions,  embracing  religion,  I  to  2  hours ;  peda- 
go^xicfl,  2  to  3  hours;  grammar,  4  to  5  hours ;  arithmetic,  1  to  2  hours ;  natural  history, 
2  to  3  hours ;  natural  philosophy,  2  to  3  hours ;  geography,  2  hours ;  history,  2  hours ; 
agriculture,  2  hours,  penmanship, 2  hours;  drawing,  2  hours;  music,  2  hours;  gym- 
nastics, 2  hours. 

According  to  the  ne«'  law  of  May  14,  1869,  so-called  supplementary  courses  for 
teachers,  have  been  inan^rated.  They  are  held  during  the  vacation,  and  last  from 
four  to  eight  weeks,  and  instniction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  teachers' 
seminaries.  The  expenditure  for  elementary  education  during  the  year  1870  amounted 
to  (>,2^>^^'^>4  florins,  (one  florin  =  50  cents.)  Out  of  this  sum,  178,887  florins  were 
expended  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  367,824  florins  for  teachers'  seini- 
uaries. 

GENERAL  GERMAN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION  AT  VIENNA. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  general  German  teachers'  association,  held  in 
Vienna  from  the  7tli  till  the  10th  of  June,  1870.  It  was  attended  by  upwards  of  5,000 
toailicra  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Of  tho  many  important  subjects  discussed  we 
iiuMition  a  few  :  1.  The  German  national  school.  3.  The  public  school,  a  school  for  the 
formation  of  character.  4.  Non-sect-arian  schools.  14.  The  aim  of  female  education. 
This  la.st-uamed  subject  gave  rise  t-o  violent  discussions.  Dr.  A.  Meir,  principal  of  a 
fi'inalo  seminary  in  Lubeck,  the  first  speaker,  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  following  points :  1. 
rcin.'ile  education — such  as  it  is  at  present,  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  our  time. 
2.  The  aim  of  female  education  is  the  preparation  of  women  for  their  duties  in  the 
house  and  family.    3.  At  the  same  time  women's  education,  to  ])repare  them  for  earn- 
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ing  an  independent  living,  is  not  to  bo  neglected.  4.  Tho  pernicious  influences  of 
modern  society  on  the  lamily  are  to  bo  n>ught  against  with  the  utmost  energy. 
Among  the  speakers  was  school-director  Jansen,  from  Bremen.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  his  speech :  '*  As  long  as  the  world  stands,  as  long  as  nature  remains  the  same, 
the  principle  must  stand  that  mau  will  remain  a  man,  and  woman  a  woman,  mnch  as 
modern  emancipators  will  deny  it.  In  no  sense  does  woman  stand  lower  than  we,  and 
in  no  sense  do  we  stand  lower  than  woman ;  both  are  to  reach  an  equal  height,  but  each 
in  its  own  way.  Away  with  tho  woman-man,  who  stands  like  a  dwarf  beside  tho 
woman  ;  away,  likewise,  with  the  man-woman,  who  wishes  to  be  and  act,  in  every 
respect,  like  a  man !  We  men  do  not  wisli  to  see  in  woman  a  poor  imitation  of  man. 
No !  We  wish  to  see  her  in  her  own  sphere  as  a  high  ideal,  whose  purifying  and  elevat- 
ing iutlnence  is  felt  throughout  our  whole  life.'' 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 

As  regards  the  city  schools  of  Austria,  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  Vienna,  with 
about  750,000  inhabitants,  there  are  9  school  districts  with  78  communal  elementary 
schools,  and  36,384  scholars,  who  are  instructed  in  501  school-rooms  by  510  teachers. 
There  are  on  an  average  70  scholars  to  each  teacher,  but  there  are  also  schoolswhere 
the  number  reaches  100.  The  salaries  have,  hitherto,  been  entirely  inadeq^uate,  vary- 
ing from  1,000  to  250  florins.  The  one  year's  volunteers  of  tho  Vienna  garrison  under- 
went the  usual  examination  for  officers'  places,  in  November,  and  out  of  124  only  18 
passed  the  examination. 

BOHEMIA. 

In  Bohemia  a  norm^il  course  was  opened  during  the  past  year  for  young  ladies  who 
wish  to  teach  in  kingdergartens. 

CARINTHTA. 

Much  has  been  done  by  private  and  communal  munificence;  thus,  the  little  town  of 
Villach,  in  Carinthia,  with  4,000  inbalytants,  erected  a  new  higher  burgher  school 
with  8  classes ;  one  citizen  gave  the  lot,  another  the  bricks ;  another  again  did  the  car- 
jienter's,  locksmith's,  and  other  works,  free  of  eharge ;  and,  finally,  a  sum  of  25, 000 
florins  was  subscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  school. 

STTRIA. 

« 

Styria,  with  a  population  of  1,056,773,  in  1869,  had  741  elementary  schools,  with  1,262 
teachers,  and  97,938  scholars,  out  of  a  school  population  of  111,550. 

A  society  at  Graz  has  commenced  to  publish  popular  educational  documents  at  a 
cheai)  price.    Of  the  first  of  these,  5,000  copies  were  sold  or  distributed. 

HUNGARY. 

In  ITungary  (including  Transylvania)  the  year  1870  has  been  distinguished  by  ^eat 
activity  amoi^g  the  teachers,  by  holding  numerous  meetings  and  spreading  educational 
tracts.'  The  zealous  minister  of  public  instruction,  Eiitvos,  made  great  exertions  to 
reform  the  whole  system  of  public  education.  How  uecessary  such  a  reform  is  will  be 
seen  fi-om  a  simple  fact.  In  the  city  of  Szegedin,  with  70,000  inhabitants,  48,000  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and,  on  close  examiuivtion,  it  was  found  that  many  who  professed 
a  knowledge  of  writing  could,  in  reality,  write  nothing  but  their  own  name.  The  pro- 
portion in  some  of  the  niral  district-s  is  even  worse.  The  Hungarian  diet  appropriated 
725,000  florins  for  public  instruction,  viz,  320,000  florins  for  6  seminaries  for  male  teach- 
ers, and  2  for  female  teachers  :  15,000  for  professors  at  these  seminaries;  100,000  florins 
for  agricultural  courses;  50,000  florins  for  apparatus  in  the  elementary  schools ;  100,000 
florins  for  the  support  of  communal  schools ;  50,000  florins  for  the  elementary  instruction 
of  adults  whose  education  had  been  neglected  ;  40,000  florins  for  a  seminary  for  teachers 
in  infant  schools,  &c.  The  most  important  meeting  of  the  year  was  the  first  general 
Hungarian  teachers'  meeting,  held  in  Pest,  August  16-18, 1870,  which  was  attended  by 
about  2,500  teachers,  almost  exclusively  Hungarians.  The  stenographic  reporter  of  the 
meeting  was  a  Hungarian  lady,  Mrs.  Hlesy.  The  whole  subject  of  education  was  dis- 
cussed ;  and  of  the  various  questions  we  mention  a  few :  1.  The  elementary  schools 
and  their  influence  on  society  in  general :  2.  On  the  instruction  and  education  of  crim- 
inals, &c. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AUSTRIAN  SEMINARIES  FOR    MALE  TEACHERS. 

We  append  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Austrian  seminaries  for  male  teachers,  as 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  July,  1870. 

1.  Religion :  The  extent  of  this  study  is  regulated  by  the  respective  religious  author- 
ities, (Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Church,  Protestants,  and  Jews.) 
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2.  Pedagogics :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  mau,  as  to  body  aod  mind  ;  logic ;  bodily 
and  mental  faculties  of  children,  and  the  best  method  of  developing  them  ;  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  education ;  historical  development  of  elementary  mstructiou  in  Aus- 
ti  ia ;  general  liistory  of  pedagogics ;  principles  of  school  diticipline. 

:i.  Language,  (differing  according  to  the  different  provinces:)  Grammar;  history  of 
lit«-.atun*. ;  composition  and  speeches ;  method  of  instruction. 

4.  Mutbeiuatics :  Arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra,  and  geometry. 

5.  Natural  History  :  The  natural  productions  of  the  auimal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kiijgdoni. 

().  Natural  Philosophy :  Elements  of  chemistry,  in  as  far  as  the^  are  necessary  for 
dail>  lii'e  and  general  industrial  pursuits ;  knowledge  of  the  most  imfiort-ant  branches 
ot  physics,  (with  experiment^;)  Knowledge  of  the  apparatus  used,  especially  such  as 
ibo  teacher  can  easily  manufacture  himself. 

7.  Geography:  Maps  and  globes;  i^eneral,  physical  and  political  geography;  an- 
cient geograx>hy  ;  special  geography  ol  Austria. 

H.  History  :  Greek  and  Roman  history ;  general  history  ;  special  history  of  Austrja. 

9.  Agriculture :  Raising  and  breeding  of  the  most  important  domestic  animals ;  pis- 
ciculture ;  cultivation  of  silk-worms  and  of  bees;  fertilizing;  knowledge  of  soils ; 
cultivation  of  the  most  important  plants  ;  agricultural  implements. 

lU.  Penmanship ;  11,  drawing ;  12,  music  ;  13,  gymnastics. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AUSTRIAN  SEMINARIES  FOR  FEMALE  TEACHEltS. 

By  the  same  law  of  July,  1870,  a  new  course  of  instruction  was  prescribed  for  the 
seniinaries  for  female  teachers. 

Obligatory  studies, — 1,  religion  ;  2,  pedagogics  ;  3,  languages,  (differing  according  to 
the  diil'erent  provinces ;)  4,  mathematics ;  5,  natural  history ;  6,  natural  philosox)tiy  ; 
7,  geography;  8,  history;  9,  knowledge  of  house-keeping;  10,  French  ;  11,  penman- 
ship ;  1*2,  free-hand  drawing ;  13,  music ;  14,  gymnastics  ;  15,  neetllo-work. 

Not  obligatory.— If  the  second  language  used  in  the  province ;  2,  English ;  3,  organi- 
zation and  managemeut  of  infant  schools  and  kindergartens. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  AUSTRIA,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  HUNGARY. 

Population,  18,224,500.    Population  of  the  whole  monarchy,  32,573,003. 

I.— PkLMAUY  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  iSctiools : 

Number  of  public  elementary  schools,  15,054. 
Number  of  teachers'  seminaries,  05. 
Number  of  industrial  schools  for  girls,  1,015. 
Nutubcr  of  industrial  schools  for  apprentices,  91. 
Number  of  Sunday-schools,  12.354. 
Number  of  pomological  schools,  3,045. 
Number  of  bee-culture,  477. 
Number  of  silk-worm  culture,  243. 
Number  of  public  boarding-schools,  206. 
Number  of  private  elementary  schools,  976. 

2.  Teachers: 

In  public  elementary  schools,  34,951,  (32,137  males,  2,814  females.) 

In  public  boarding-schools,  1,138. 

lu  privatb  elementary  schools,  3,588,  (2,092  males,  1,496  females.) 

3.  Scholars : 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  2,219,917,  (1.139,926  boys,  1,079,991  girls.) 
Number  of  children  attending  school,  1,691,349. 

Number  of  students  in  teachers'  seminaries,  2,322,  (1,736  males,  586  females.) 
Number  attending  the  industrial  and  Sunday  schools,  624,117,  (338,914  boys,  285,203 

girls.) 

II.— SfX'ONDARY  INSTRUCTION.' 

1.  Schools : 

Number  of  gymnasia,  98.  '\     The  gymnasium  has  a  purely  classical  course. 

Number  of  real  gj-mna«ia,  la  [^The  i^^(gjmn«mm  fia«  a  claasieal  and  realistic 

Number  of  real  schools,  49.      J     The  real  school  has  a  purely  realistic  coarse. 

2.  Teachers : 

In  the  gymnasia,  1,677. 
In  the  real  gymimsia,  215. 
In  the  real  schools,  680. 


All  these  schools  are  connected 
with  elementary 'schools. 

The  Sunday-schools  are  not 
schools  for  religious  instruction. 
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3.  Scholars: 

In  the  gymnasia,  27,772. 
In  tho  real  gymnasia,  2,725. 
In  the  real  schoohi,  13,275. 

III. — SUPERIOU  INSTRUCTION. 

Niimher  of  nnivcrsities,  6. 
Nnmher  of  professors,  591.  . 
Number  of  students  of  law,  2,876. 
Number  of  studentB  of  medicine,  2,318. 
Number  of  students  of  theology,  1,158. 
Number  of  students  of  philosophy,  1,803. 

IV.— Special  instuuction. 

44  theological  scmiuaries,  with  247  professors  and  2,035  students. 

^  schools  of  surgery,  with  33  professors  and  248  students. 

3  hichcr  commercial  colleges,  with  65  professors  and  1,181  students. 

7  poTyU^chuic  schools,  witTi  219  professors  and  2,279  students. 

3  nautical  schools,  with  16  professors  and  30  students. 

10  schools  of  midwifery,  with  34  professors  and  712  (female)  students. 

2  schools  of  mining. 

5  schools  of  forestry. 

19  military  schools. 

18  schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

2  conservatories  of  music. 

1  school  of  veterinary  surgery. 

1  academy  of  tho  tine  arts  at  Vienna  with  252  students,  and  one  at  Prague. 

1  school  of  industrial  art,  with  157  students. 

2.-^BELGIUM. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  a  speech  which  the  well  known  Professor  von  Dollingor  made  some  years  aco,  at 
the  session  of  the  Bavarian  academy  of  sciences,  ho  very  truly  characterized  tlio  Bulgiau 
system  of  public  instruction  by  saying:  ''In  Belgium  the  legislation  regarding  educa- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  government,  and  has  led  to  a  great 
decline  in  the  standard  and  att«ndauce  of  tho  elementary  schools,  and,  consequent 
thereujwn,  to  a  growing  ignonuice  of  the  lower  classes,  to  a  deterioration  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  to  a  constantly-renewed  combat,  which»  is  carried  on  with  great 
yiolence,  and  tho  end  of  which  is,  apparently,  far  distant." 

statistics  of  illiteracy. 

Belgium  }ias  no  compulsory  law,  and  the  combat  for  and  against  it  has,  at  times, 
been  extremely  violent,  and  even  once  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  entire  cabinet.  In 
1845  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  2,305 ;  now  there  are  upward  of  4,000 ;  and  tho 
number  of  female  teachers,  164 ;  now,  between  1,000  and  2,000.  In  spit^.^  of  this,  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  who  has  the  general  suiKTvisiou  of  public  instruction,  in  1867 
complained  in  the  chambers  that  the  average  percentage  of  those  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  was  33.  The  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  found  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Thus,  according  to  a  report  from  the  town  of  Koulers,  out  of  13,774 
inhabitants,  9,849  could  neither  read  nor  write,  (a  percenta|5e  of  70.^  In  other  districts 
the  percentage  varies  between  31  and  48.  Among  the  workingmen  ui  the  factories,  out 
of  1,000  only  100  could  read  and  write ;  of  tho  rest  50  could  only  read ;  so  tiiat  850  were 
ignorant  of  either.  According  to  a  report  made  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  tho 
average  percentage  of  those  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  among  the  recruits  from 
East  and  West  Flanders  in  1868,  was  66,  and  the  general  percentage  of  illituracy  in  1869 
waB  49.  • 

REMEDYING  EXISTING  EVILS. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  express  purpose  of  remedying  existing  evils,  the 
"ligue  de  renseignenient"  was  founded  at  Bnissels  some  years  ago,  and  at  prewiut  tho 
number  of  its  members  is  upward  of  ten  thtmsand,  scattered  through  all  the  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.  Th«j  society  ejstablishos  libraries,  institut(^3,  coui-ses  of  frre  lectures, 
in  all  parts  of  tho  «)uutry,  and  endeavors  to  intluence  the  teachers,  and  the  public  in 
general,  by  the  discussion  <if  educational  questions  in  pamphlets  and  journals.  Espe- 
cially active  is  Mr.  Tempels,  one  of  the  members.  A(^conliug  to  a  i)rogramme  which 
he  laid  before  the  general  meeting,  the  following  are  the  objects  at  which  the  society 
^   aims:  The  care  for  elementary  instruction  belongs  to  the  State;  the  expenses  of  in- 
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# 
fit  ruction  are  met,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  parents  of  the  children ;  only  where  they 
are  utterly  incapable  of  raisiug  the  necessary  amount,  the  town,  provincial,  or  general 
authorities  are  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  the  schools  are  to  be  graded  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  Ecoles  matemtUes  (infant  schools)  for  children  below  the  ago  of  nine,  under  the 
superintendence  of  females. 

2.  Primary  schools  of  the  first  and  second  gra<le,  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twelve,  and  twelve  and  fourteen ;  primary  schools  for  girls  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  twelve. 

3.  Sunday  and  evening  schools  for  boys  above  the  age  of  14,  and  schools  of  house- 
keeping and  needle-work  for  girls  above  the  age  of  twelve. 

The  Halaries  of  teachers  are  to  be  raised,  so  as  to  avoid  all  necessity  for  earning 
money  by  outside  occupations.  The  State  is  to  maintain  the  teachers'  seminaries.  lu 
every  canton  there  is  to  be  an  examining  committee,  to  give  certificates  acconling  to 
the  degree  of  education  acquired  in  the  elementary  schools.  No  children  are  to  be 
employed  in  factories  below  the  age  of  twelve,  and  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  only,  for 
hall-day  work.  As  the  society  numbers  many  influential  men  among  its  members, 
tli<;re  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  some  future  day  this  programme,  though  x>erhap8 
slightly  moilified,  will  be  adopted. 

The  number  of  educational  journals  in  Belgium  is  9,  (6  in  French,  2  in  Flemish,  and 
1  in  German,  in  Luxembourg.) 

3.— DENMARK. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  standard  of  education  in  Denmark  is  high ;  not  only  is  it  a  rare  cose  to  find 
men  who  cannot  read  or  write,  but  there  is,  even  among  the  lower  classes,  a  remark- 
able knowledge  of  general  history  and  geography,  but  more  especially  of  Scandinavian 
literature  and  history. 

farmers'  high  schools. 

More  than  any  other  schools,  the  so-called  farmers'  high  school  [folke-'hoiBkole]  has 
been  instnimental  in  pro<lucing  this  effect.  The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded 
by  Professor  Flor,  in  tno  little  village  of  Rodding,  in  liorthem  Schleswig,  (now  belong- 
ing to  Prussia,)  in  the  year  1844.  The  benefits  of  this  institution  were  soon  felt,  and 
sitnilar  schools  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  Denmark;  at  present,  their  number  is 
between  70  and  80.  They  have  hitherto  been  entirely  supported  by  volunteer  contri- 
butions, and  the  school  fees  of  the  students,  amounting  to  50  Danisli  rix-dalers,  (about 
$25)  per  term.  But  of  late  the  government,  recognizing  the  high  importance  of  these 
schools,  has  granted  an  annual  appropriation  of  14,000  rixdalers  (about  $7,000)  for 
their  better  support.  These  schools  are  intended  for  adults  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
the  age  of  the  students  ranges  l>etween  eighteen  and  thirty  years.  All  of  these  schools 
are  well  attended,  and  are  exercising  a  most  beneficial  influeuce.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion embraces  the  following  subjects :  General  and  Danish  literature ;  geuesal  and 
Danish  history,  and  geography ;  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  zoology  and  botany, 
as  applied  to  agriculture;  ortliography,  arithmetic,  free-hand  drawing,  leveling,  sur- 
veying, singing,  and  gymnastics.  No  text-books  are  used,  but  everything  is  treated  by 
lectures.  The  scholars  are  never  examined,  and  no  lessons  are  heard,  but  it  entirely 
depends  on  the  student  himself  how  much  and  what  ho  wishes  to  learn.  There  is 
always  a  well-selected  library  in  connection  wiih  these  schools,  which  is  open  for  the 
UHe  of  the  students.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  six  months,  and  it  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  that  students  will  go  through  the  course  twice,  and  even  three  times. 
On  th(j  same  bench  may  frequently  be  seen  the  son  of  the  well-to-do  farmer  and  the 
poor  farm-hand,  who  has  saved  up  his  scanty  wages  in  order  to  study  at  the  "  folke- 
noiHkole.''  The  spirit  pervading  these  schools  aims  at  a  development  of  sound  prac- 
tical thought,  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  a  wholesome  enthusiasm  for  all  tlie  higher 
and  nobler  interests  of  mankind,  and  to  awaken  an  independent  national  spirit.  The 
intercourse  between  the  teacher  and  the  student,  outside  of  the  proper  hours  of 
instruction,  forms  an  important  element  in  these  schools,  and  with  pleasure  will  the 
students,  in  after  life,  think  of  the  pleasant  and  instructive  social  evening  gatherings 
which,  as  boarders  in  the  teacher's  house,  they  enjoyed  in  his  family  circle.  The 
gen<;ral  course  in  these  schools  is  this :  Instruction  commences  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  is  0])ened  with  singing  and  prayer.  The  first  hour  of  the  morning  is 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  Danish  authors.  During  the  second  hour,  history  is  treated; 
at  10  o'clock  there  is  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour ;  after  this  there  follow  writing 
exercises ;  likewise  essays,  written  from  time  to  time,  on  given  themes.  At  12 o'clock, 
dinner;  at  2  o'clo4-k,  instruction  is  resumed,  and  bists,  with  an  intermission  frtmi  5  to 
0,  till  HU])pcr  at  7  o'clock.  To  the  stranger  it  seems  almost  incomprehensible  how 
young  x>easants,  accustomed  to  manual  labor,  can  devote  seven  hours  daily,  during 
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"winter,  to  mental  work.  A  visitor  to  one  of  these«8choo1s,  says  :  "  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  that  there  was  no  indication  of  weariness,  and  that  the  chanse  of  subjects  and 
tne  lively  manner  of  iustniction,  and  the  freqnent  interspersion  oi  siufpug,  kept  the 
mind  in  a  healthy  tone.''  Quite  recently  a  similar  course  of  three  months  for  grown 
np  girls  of  the  lower  classes,  has  been  in:itituted,  where  more  regard  is  paid  to  house- 
keeping, needle-work,  &c. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Secondary  instruction  in  Denmark  was,  hitherto,  represented  by  gynmasia,  with  a 
classical  course,  and  real  schools  more  realistic  than  otherwise.  After  long  discussions 
in  the  folkething,  (the  Danish  parliament,)  the  so-called  bifurcation  (pnu;ticed  some 
years  already  in  the  German  institutions  of  this  kind)  was  introduced,  so  that  these 
institutions  have  two  divisions  each,  viz,  one  of  languages  and  history,  and  one  of 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  These  divisions  go  through  all  the  classes,  and  aie 
intended  to  give  a  freer  scope  and  development  to  the  indivioual  capacities  and  predi- 
lections of  each  student.  The  subject-s  of  instruction  are  very  much  the  siime  as  those 
of  the  German  gymnasium,  only  that  a  very  full  course  of  Danish  and  old  Noi-so  (his- 
tory, language,  and  literature)  is  given,  and  that  more  time  is  devoted  to  English  and 
French. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Popular  education  is  much  furthered  by  various  societies  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
and  by  the  numerous  libraries  which  are  iouudin  nearly  every  village  and  town.  The 
capital,  Coi)enhagen,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000,  offers  educational  advantages 
scarcely  equaled  by  many  larger  cities ;  besides  the  university,  the  various  special 
schools,  the  lar<;e  and  well  arranged  museum  of  northern  antiquities,  ethnography,  art 
and  natural  history,  there  are  two  large  libraries  open  to  the  public,  the  university 
library  of  2^^,000  volumes  and  4,000  manuscripts,  and  the  royal  library  with  upwards  of 
500,000  volumes  and  20,000  manuscripts. 

4.— FRANCE. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  View  of  the  unparalleled  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  this  country  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  many  of  which  have  clearly  been  traced  to  a  want  of  thoroughness, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  war,  but  likewise  in  the  arts  of  peace — alx)ve  everything  else, 
education — it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  publio 
education  during  the  last  forty  years. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  FROM  1833  TILL  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR,  1870. 

As  far  back  as  1833,  Guizot  originated  a  new  law  of  public  instruction,  but,  up  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  not  been  carried  out.  At  that  time  14,000  French  communities  were 
without  schools,  out  of  a  number  of  38,000.  At  the  begining  of  1870,  800  communities 
were  still  without  any  schools  whatever.  M.  Duruy,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
endeavored  to  remedy  this ;  his  intentions  were  excellent,  and  the  draft  of  a  new  law 
was  prepared.  His  successor,  Sdgris,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  i)refects, 
earnestly  exhorting  them  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion. In  reviewing  the  last  twenty  years,  he  says  :  "  The  number  of  children  attend- 
ing school  has  been  increased  by  1,200,000;  upwards  of  800,000  adultu  are  participating 
in  the  elementary  instruction  ;  more  than  20,000  new  school-houses  have  been  built. 
In  consequence  of  the  law  of  April  10, 1867,  numerous  girls'  schools  were  foundexl,  and 
school  libraries  established  in  many  places ;  the  salary  of  the  teachers  was  increased, 
&c.  But  encouraging  as  are  all  these  signs;  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

"  Even  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  18r)6  the  communal  and  free  elementary  schools  were 
attended  by  four  and  a  half  millions  of  children,  the  sad  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that 
nearly  300,000  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  never  attended  any  school, 
and  ttiat  of  those  who  attend  about  150,000  receive  an  entirely  insufficient  elcmeutary 
education,  and  soon  forget  what  they  have  learned.  This  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
how  is  this  to  be  remedied)"  The  minister  said,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  make  the  elementary  schools  free  for  the  poor,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  schools. 

Sdgris  drew  up  the  plan  for  a  new  law  of  public  instruction,  in  which  he  especially 
advocated  an  increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  this  purpose  demanded  large  appro- 
ations  from  the  legislative  body,  (corps  legislatif.) 
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THE  emperor's  INTEREST  IN  TUB  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Tho  Emperor,  Napoleon  III|  likewise  took  a  great  interest  in  education.  When  on 
the  14tli  Marchf  1>*^0,  a  large  delegation  of  teacLers  waited  on  the  Emperor,  he  said: 
"  I  know  what  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  country  animates  the  teachers,  and  that 
they  are  worthy  of  tho  highest  esteem.  Tell  your  fellow-teachers  that  I  watch  their 
exertions  with  the  greatest  interest  and  approbation.  T011  them  to  continue  to  give  a 
patriotic,  religious,  and  rational  instruction.'' 

THE  TEACHERS  THE  ^^  PEACE  ARMY  OF  FRANCE.'' 

When  the  Emperor,  upon  inquirinj^,  was  told  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
whole  of  I*>ance  was  45,000,  ho  exclaimed :  "  Why,  that  is  a  whole  army,  the  peace 
army  of  France."  But  the  great  want  of  this  peace  army  was  suficient  pay,  for  fully 
one-third  of  tho  French  teachers  had  not  as  much  pay  as  a  common  day-laborer.  From 
this  cause  a  great  diHincliuation  existed  among  young  men  to  become  teachers,  and 
this  ditlicultv  increased  from  year  to  year,  as  many,  who  had  commenced  to  prepare 
themselvf  8  for  teaching,  soon  exchanged  this  profession  for  a  more  remunerative  occu- 
])ation.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  needs  of  tho  elementary  teachers  to  some  degree,  tho 
linance  committee  of  the  corps  legislatif  resolved  to  increase  the  salaries  by  100 
francs  each,  and  to  distribute  the  sum  of  500,000  francs  among  the  female  teachers. 
Tho  draft  of  a  law  was  prepared  for  the  corps  legislatif  by  which  elementary  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  made  free  throughout  the  whole  of  France.  It  was  thought  that  an 
annual  appropriation  of  25,000,000  francs  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses. 
This  law,  however,  never  was  discussed,  as  the  grave  events  of  July,  1870,  soon  occu- 
I>ied  the  entire  attention  of  the  government  and  tho  nation. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  CLUNY. 

Some  years  previous  (in  1866)  the  4cole  normal^  at  Cluny,  had  been  founded,  which 
may,  in  every  respect,  be  considered  a  model  institution.  An  opportunity  is  here  given 
to  acquire,  not  merely  a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge,  but  also  to  study  the  practice 
of  teaching.  The  institution  possesses  an  excellent  pKysical  cabinet,  a  large  library,  a 
laboratory,  a  technological  museum,  a  carefully  selected  collection  of  drawing  copies, 
various  workshops,  among  the  rest  one  for  models  of  school  furniture  and  scnool- 
houses,  and  a  botanical  garden.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  following  snb- 
ji'cts :  French  language  and  literature,  one  foreign  language,  (either  German,  English, 
Italian,  or  Spanish,)  history,  geography,  natural  history,  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  mechanics,  agi'iculture  and  technology,  arithmetic,  religion,  and  ele- 
ments of  civil  law.  Indigent  scholars  are  instnicted  free  of  charge.  The  school  waa 
oi)ened  with  166  scholars,  and  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  number 
had  increased  to  500.    This  school  was  also  to  be  open  to  foreigners. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

A  committee  of  superior  instruction  was  appoint«d  with  Guizot,  the  former  minister, 
as  president.  Its  first  work  consisted  in  sending  competent  men  to  Germany,  England, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  in  order  to  make  a  report  on  the  superior  instruction  of 
those  countries,  especially  with  regard  to  the  metho<l  of  instruction  in  the  mathemat- 
ical sciences.  These  re]>orts  were  then  to  form  a  basis  for  reform  in  liYance.  Much 
valuable  material  had  already  been  collected,  but  the  war  likewise  brought  the  labors 
of  this  committee  to  a  premature  end. 

THE  INADEQUACY  OF  THE  SYSTEM  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  WAR. 

How  very  urgently  a  thorough  reform  of  the  whole  system  of  education  was  needed 
was  clearly  shown  by  many  facta  that  were  brought  to  light  during  the  fearful  war  of 
1870,  showing  the  enormous  amount  of  illiteracy  among  the  i)eople  who  had  prided 
tbenwelves  as  **  marching  at  the  head  of  civilization."  Among  the  French  officers  that 
were  prisoners  in  Germany  many  could  not  even  write  their  names.  Thus  when,  in 
Kunigsherg,  130  officers  had  to  sign  the  monthly  pay  roll,  17  could  not  do  so  simply 
l)tcjui.se  they  could  not  write.  In  geography,  history,  &c.,  they  were  likewise  found 
to  l)(^  grossly  ignorant.  The  amount  of  illiteracy  among  tho  private  soldiers  was,  of 
C(jursts  greater.  The  fact,  however,  that  in  the  French  army  promotion  from  the  ranks 
is  customary,  renders  the  difference  of  education  between  the  officers  and  privates 
less  than  in  most  other  armies,  and  must  necessarily  modify  conclusions. 

EFFORTS  OF  JULES  SIMON  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  SYSTEM. 

During  the  war,  October  14,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Jules  Simon,  decreed 
the  foundation  of  an  elementary  normal  school  for  male  and  female  teachers.    In  his 
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circular  ho  says :  "  If  yon  ask  why  we  astablish  this  school  now,  at  a  time  when  every- 
one is  anxiously  watching  the  feai*ful  conllict  raging  in  the  very  heart  of  our  conntry, 
at  a  time  when  all  other  duties  seem  to  ho  ahsorbed  in  the  one  of  national  defence,  we 
answer  that  this  question  of  reform  in  the  tield  of  education  had  been  matured  long 
ago;  that  wo  have  studied  it  for  many  years,  that  not  a  day  was  to  be  lost.  This 
present  war,  although  commcuced  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  must,  nevertheless, 
DO  placed  to  its  account ;  for  eighteen  long  years  it  has  patiently  borne  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  originators  of  this  war — men,  during  whose  reigii  the  standard  of  public 
and  private  morality  has  been  lowered,  and  who  have  guided  the  thought  of  the 
nation  in  a  wrong  direction.  Tlie  unexampled  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  the 
country  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  Empire  should  teach  us  the  lesson,  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  only  power  which  makes  a  nation  invincible  is  the  iutellectnal 
and  moral  power.  This  we  must  restore  before  we  can  hope  for  any  victory  on  the 
battle-lield." 

EFFORTS  IN  PARIS. 

At  the  end  of  October,  the  maj'or  of  Paris  appropriated  100,000  francs  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  elementary  schools.  Considerable  sums  were  also  promised  to  the 
already  existing  schools. 

OAMBETTA    CHARGES    THAT     THE     EMPIRE     SYSTEMATICALLY  DISCOURAGED    POPULAR 

EDUCATION. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  Gambetta  addresse<l  the  following  characteristic  circular 
letter  to  the  prefects  and  8ub-prefec|^s :  **  Every  Sunday,  and,  if  possible,  also  several 
times  during  the  week,  the  iuhabit-ants  of  every  town  are  to  sissemble  at  the  mayor's 
oflice,  or  in  the  school-house,  where  the  teacher  is  to  read  to  them  the  leading  articles 
of  the  *Bulletiu  de  la  Republique.*  lie  is  to  select  particularly  those  articles  which 
are  written  with  a  view  of  enlightening  the  iteople  with  regard  to  their  social  and 
political  (hitiA,  and  which  prove  conclusively  that  the  republic  alone  can  vouchsafe 
the  liberty,  greatness,  and  future  prosi)ority  of  France.  The  empire  has  systematically 
kept  thu  great  mass  of  the  people  in  ignorance,  in  order  to  make  them  convenient 
tools  of  despotism.  It  is  our  duty  now  to  revive  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  nation,  to 
develop  the  ideas  of  justice,  patriotism,  and  independence,  and  all  other  civil  virtues; 
and  thus,  through  an  intellectual  and  moral  new  birth,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  catastrophes  as  the  present.'^ 

A  strong  feeling  for  a  reform,  particularly  of  the  system  of  elementary  instruction, 
pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  on  this  que8ti(m  the  x)oIitical  parties,  otherwise 
bitterly  opposed  to  each  other,  seemed  unanimous.  And  if  more  has  not  been  done 
as  yet,' the  only  cause  to  be  assigned  for  this  is  the  troubled  state  of  the  country. 

EFFORTS  OP  THE  COMMUNE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Tlie  Paris  commune  soon  directed  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  education;  even 
while  the  guns  of  Marshal  MacMahoifs  army  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  resolutions  were  passed  making  elementary  education  entirely  free,  secular,  and 
compulsory.  The  governnjent  of  President  Thiers  is  laboring  in  the  same  direction, 
and  aims  not  merely  at  a  reorganization  of  the  army  on  the  Prussian  system,  but, 
likewise,  at  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  after  tho 
same  model.  Thus  the  misfortunes  of  France  may  x^rove  to  her  a  wholesome  lesson,  and 
her  very  defeat  become  the  source  of  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

5.— GERMANY. 

Since  January  18,  ISTl,  Germany  became  an  empire  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia, 
comprising  27  states,  (cuunting  in  Alsace  and  German  Lorraine,)  with  a  population  of 
40,148,209.  Each  state  has  its  own  system  of  public  instruction j  agreeing  in  the  main 
feature  of  compulsory  educatiou. 

1.  Anhall :  Population,  107,041. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

At  the  examination  of  the  recruits  it  was  found  that  75  per  cent,  could  read  and 
write  well ;  21.90  per  cent,  could  read  well,  but  not  write  well ;  0.21  per  ccHit.  could  rt^ad 
well  and  only  write  their  names ;  and  1.73  per  cent,  could  not  read,  but  write  their 
name. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

Anhalt  possesses  the  following  educational  establishments:  4  gymnasia,  (classical 
colleges,)  2  real  schools,  (tecliuieal  colleges,)  1  couimercial  academy,  5  superior  girls' 
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ecLools,  2  liigh  bcIiooIs,  i5  borcber  tchools,  (cit;  elementary  eobools  of  a  bigber  crulo,) 
i  ciimiiiiiiiur»cliool9,  IW)  pubTic  elemental  Bcbools,  7  free  Kbuols,  1  factory  hcIkhiI,  4 
Koiuun  Cntbulic  parocbial  acbouJa,  W  Jewish  acboou,  13  private  aciiools,  and  *J  scbonla 
for  appienticuj— sltuKetbei-  296  eclioolg,  with  798  classes,  644  teachers,  nud  3&,S4d 
s<:bolars,(m,67H  males  and  16,970  females.) 

3.  Baden:  Population,  1,434,97a 


The  number  of  elementary  achools  is  1,832,  with  2,615  teachers  and  195,823  scholars. 
There  are  3  teachers'  sumiuariea,  with  S^  studeDli.  The  Dumber  of  t«acbei's  is  uot 
KuUlcieut,  97  schools  being  without  teachers. 

teachers'  pknsionb. 

Teachers'  widows  receive  an  ODDual  pension  of  100  florins,  and  teachers'  orphans,  of 
20  tloriuH. 

HOK-SECTARIAM  eCAOOLS  AT  UANMHBIM. 

n-sectariau  acbool  at  Maauheim  (the  firat  of  the  kind 


LAW  KEGARDtNO  EMPLOTMENT  OP  CBIUtREff  IN  FACTORIES. 

A  new  law  has.beeu  passed  regulatiug  the  employment  of  children  in  factories.  Ko 
child  under  the  ago  ut  twelve  can  bo  employed  iu  factories;  if  the  cbaracter  of  the 
facturj  tenila  to  retard  tbe  physical  and  mental  development  of  children,  none  are  to 
bo  employed  below  tbe  age  of  sixteen.  No  child  under  tbe  ago  of  sixteen  con  be  em- 
ployed In  a  factory  from  H  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  Children  between  the  agps  of  twelve  nud 
fourteen  can  only  be  employed  iu  factories  six  hours  a  day,  and  those  between  tbe  ages 
of  twelve  and  sixteen,  twelve  hours  at  tbe  utmost.  Proprietors  of  factories  have  to 
keep  a  list  of  chiklren  ciuplujed  by  them,  duplicates  of  wliich  are  to  be  banded  to  tbe 
IHiIico  and  seboul  aatborities. 


3.  Ainiria.-  Popnlation,  4,824,421. 


or  ILUTERAOT, 


Siiabia,  4.G5:  Upper  Bavaria,  5.15;  Upper  Pra 
Palatinate,  12.5;  Palatinate,  12.05. 
Tbe  Bavarian  bureau  of  statistics  has  published  the  following  ourioos  statistics: 
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EXmSlTIOX  BY  THB  PUPILS  OP  AGIUCCLTCXAI.  6CIIOOL9. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  there  was  an  exhibition  of  work  clone  by  the  pupils  of 
ngricnlturnl  schools,  at  which  175  schools  were  represented.  Thcsescbools  are  not 
!i);ri cultural  acailemlfs,  but  merely  coatinne  the  iustmctiou  given  in  the  elementary 
fccbools,  and  give,  beslitee,B  course  of  elementary  instruction  in  a gricnltuie,  chemistry, 
uiatbematicE,  and  book-keeping. 
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SCHOOL  EXPEXDITURE. 

The  annnal  appropriation  for  school  pnrpoBes  araonDted  to  5,582,468  florius.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  vary  from  300  to  1,000  florins.  Teachers  are  generally  reHx>ected  ia 
Bavaria,  and  one  of  them  (the  first  case  of  the  kind)  has  lately  been  elected  to  the  Ba- 
varian chambers.    The  number  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  is  84. 

4.  Bremen:  Population,  109,572. 

STATISTICS. 

Tlie  elementary  schools  were  attended  during  the  year  1869  by  7,427  scholars,  and 
the  secondary  schools  by  3,872.  The  teachers'  seminary  has  59  students.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  higher  private  schools. 

5.  Brunswick:  Population,  302,792. 

TEACHKBS*  SALARIKS. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been  raised,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  female  teachers,  two  seminaries  for  such  have  been  established  at  Brunswick 
and  Wolfenbilttel. 

6.  Hamburg :  Population,  305,196. 

STATISTICS. 

Hamburg  has  378  schools  of  all  grades,  30  so-called  courses  of  instruction  (for  adults,) 
and  23  kindergartens.  The  number  of  public  schools  is  102,  and  of  ])rivate  schools  27(>. 
Inclndiug  the  courses  and  kindergartens,  the  schools  of  Hamburg  were  attended  by 
39,098  scnolars,  (20,'.^4  boys  and  18,704  girls;)  52.66  per  cent,  attended  the  public,  and 
47.34  the  private  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  is,  altogether,  2,521,  viz :  in  the 
sch(N)li<,  1,541  males  and  780  females;  in  the  courses  of  instruction,  80  males  and  52 
females;  in  the  kindergartens,  7  males  and  61  females. 

The  annual  state  appropriation  for  school  purposes  amounts  to  109,302  Prussian 
doUai-s. 

7.  Uesae:  Population,  823,im 

NEW  LAW  OF  PUBLIC   IXSTRUCTIOX. 

By  the  new  law,  instruction  in  drawing  is  to  form  an  essential  feature  of  elementary 
education.  A  new  pension  law  has  been  passed  which  enables  superannuated  teachers 
to  spend  the  evening  of  their  life  in  comparative  ease. 

Every  year  an  agricultural  course  is  held  for  elementary  teachers,  in  which  last  year 
72  teachers  participated. 

8.  The  Lippc  principalities :  Population,  142,538. 

teachers'  meetlvg  at  lemgo. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  thirty-ninth  general  teachers'  meeting  was  held  in 
Lemgo.    The  chief  object  of  discussion  was  a  teachers'  life  insurance  society. 

9.  Luheck :  Poimlation,  48,538. 

WANT  OF  competent  TEACHERS. 

According  to  a  report  of  Dr.  A.  Meyer,  in  Luheck,  the  state  of  public  education  ia 
not  as  favorable  there  as  in  the  other  two  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  he  traces  this 
chielly  to  the  luck  of  competent  teachers. 

10.  TheitcoMccklenhurgs:  Population,  659,388. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  standard  of  education 4n  these  two  duchies  has  hitherto  been  the  lowest  of  all 
the  German  states,  as  likewise  in  other  respects  the  country  seemed  to  be  a  century 
beliind  the  time,  the  feudal  system  being  still  in  full  force.  But  for  the  last  two  years 
some  exertions  have  been  made  to  awaken  people  from  their  lethargj-.  A  general 
teachers' assiH'iat  ion  has  been  formc<l,  and  an  educational  Journal  has  been  stalled; 
both  laboring  zealously  for  reform. 


EDUCATION   IN  FOEEIGN   C0DSTB1E8. 
11.  Oldtnburg:  Population, 315.632. 


Tbucfaief  complaint  raised  ilnriugtheyeor  bosbeen  tbenant  of  competent  tvacbcre, 
tlie  iQuiii  caaee  being  the  extremely  low  ealnrieB  t">i(l'  Tliero  oro  tno  teachers'  ecmi- 
nurii-H;  two  edncationnl  jounialH  are  publiabed.  Tbu  government  expeoMi  for  pnblio 
uiHtructiou  was  30,000  Fruitaiaii  thulen. 


:.  Pmifiai  Population,  24,03 


V  ILLITERACY. 


11  spenk  for 


Witli  ivptard  to  the  state  of  illiteracy  in  Prussia,  tho  folloi 
thi'DiHi'lrira.    They  shuir  tbe  results  of  tbe  annnal  examinaiioii  oi  tue  recrmut  lor 
l%r!-'6!>,  and  m6!>-'70.    The  examination  comprises  rcailiug,  writing,  and  aritbmetic. 
The  provinces  uro  somewhat  differently  arranged  in  the  two  tables ;  what  if  ~* 


ciatly  calluil  tbe  province  of  Hesse-Nussaa  o 


lii  Hesse-Nassju  and  Frankfort. 
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That  even  in  tlie  province  of  Posen,  which  ranks  lowest,  great  progreM  has  been 
ninde,  tbe  following  llgures  will  show :  in  18H5-'37  the  nercent.age  of  illiternr.y  among 
the  n-iTiiitH  was  A6.0i.  During  the  years  1855-'5'J  the  subject  of  nationality  and 
ri'li[!iou  wiis  considered  at  the  examination  of  recraita  in  the  province  of  I'osen,  and 
the  followiiiE!  result  was  obtained:  There  were  unable  to  read  and  write,  5.45  ]>er 
centifin  of  tho  Gorman  rocmi^s  and  26.64  of  the  Polish.  Tliere  were  unable  to  road 
and  write,5.38percontumof  the  Protestant  recruitB  and  22.95  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic 

GENERAL  BCBOOL  eXAlISTICg. 

Tlicre  are  in  tho  old  provinces  27,073  elementary  schools  of  diffeKOt  gmdes.  wilh 
4:i.14:i  li-nehcrs  and  3,005,OSO  scholars.  The  numlwt  of  teachers'  Beminnries  is  H8,  and 
liesidi's  these  38  private  lUHtitution  educate  teachers  of  both  aexes.  Tho  numlier  of 
gymiinsiaiH204  ;  the  numlwr  of  real  schools  and  bigber  burgher  schools  is  1G7.  There 
aruteniinlvctsitiOB,  viz:  Berlin, Halle, Greifswald,lireslau,Kriuigsbeni,tIllnHter, Bonn, 
Kii-1,  Marburg,  and  Giittingcn.  The  number  of  stndents  at  all  the  Prussian  uuiversi- 
tiesisT.IKs  viz;  Theology,  1,837;  law,1.^6;  mediciue,surgery,and pharmacy,  1,502, 
and  philosophy  and  philology,  2,630.  The  total  number  of  professors  is  HIR.  Of 
epccLil  Bchuols  Pmmia  ]>ossesses  tho  followinf; :  13  schools  of  architecture ;  10  schools 


;  16  n 


i  27  n: 


,18  founded  in  tiSCi,  and  up  t< 
from  Ibis  institution. 

ecnooi.  RXFENDrruRE. 


e  215  ladies  have  gradnated 
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WANT  OF  TEACHEnS. 

The  want  of  teachers  is  severely  felt ;  thas,  on  Ist  July,  1869,  595  teachers'  places 
aud  474  assistant  teachers' places  were  vacant;  970  teachers'  places  and  822  assistant 
teachers'  places  were  held  by  young  men  who  had  left  the  teachers'  seminary  long  iNsfore 
finishing  their  studies ;  the  total  number  of  teachers  actually  wanting  was  2,8G1. 

teachers'  salabies. 

The  salaries  of  t<^achers  are  entirely  insufficient,  ranging  from  100  to  about  400 
Prussian  thalors  per  annum ;  there  are  1,926  teachers  who  get  oven  less  than  100 
thalers. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  the  school-houses  are  in  a  very  poor  condition ; 
thus,  we  glean  the  following  item  from  the  *'  Freie  Piidagogische  Blatter,"  (e<litt^  by 
Jessen,  in  Vienna:)  A  motlel  school-house :  *'The  school-house  of  Kaweczin  (Prussian 
province  of  Poseu)  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  a  thatched  roof;  the  school-room  is  7  feet 
high,  and  its  area  is  256  square  feet  for  60  scholars ;  the  married  teacher  has  two 
rooms,  (me  serving  iis  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  study,  and  sittiug-n>om  (110  sqnare 
feet ;)  the  bed-room  has  an  area  of  40  square  feet ;  the  bake-ovon  is  in  the  school-room  ; 
and  this  instance  does  not  stand  alone;  the  government,  however,  is  making  strenu- 
ous elibrta  to  remedy  these  evils." 

STATISTICS  OP  BERUN. 

Full  statistics  have  be43n  received  from  Berlin.  No  city  of  Europe  has  grown  so  rap- 
idly; the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1858  was  458,000 ;  in  1867,702,000;  in  1871,  esti- 
mated at  very  near  900,000.    Berlin  possesses  the  following  educational  establishments : 

1.  Public  schools. — ^Ten  gymnasia,  with  134  classes  and  5,058  scholars;  10  real  schools 
for  boys,  with  127  classes  and  4,806  scholars ;  4  real  schools  for  girls,  with  57  classes 
and  2,214  scholars :  54  intermediate  and  elementary  schools,  with  552  clones  and  31,113 
scholars ;  35  schools  maintained  by  societies,  churches,  &«.,  with  124  classes  and  4,985 
scholars;  total,  113  public  schools  of  all  grsules,  with  988 classes  and  48,176  scholars, 
(28,808  boys,  and  19,368  girls.) 

2.  I^ivate  schooU. — Eight  higher  Iwys'  schools,  with  60  classes  and  1,925  scholars  ^  21 
intermediate  and  elementary  boys'  schools,  with  140  classes  and  6,893  scholars ;  32  higher 
girls'  schools,  with  212  classes  and  5,814  scholars;  26  int-ermediat'e  aud  elementary 
girls'  schools,  with  168  classes  and  7,255  scholars ;  11  mixed  schools,  with  119  classes 
and  6,773  scholars ;  2  Jewish  schools,  with  21  classes  and  1,064  scholars ;  total,  100 
schools,  with  720  classes  and  29,724  scholars,  (13,029  boys  and  16,695  girls.) 

The  gradd  total  of  schools,  both  public  and  private,  is,  therefore,  213  schot)ls,  with 
1,708  classes  and  77,900  scholars,  (41,837  boys  aud  36,063  girls.)  The  number  of  infant 
asylums  is  18,  with  about  2,000  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six.  There  is  at 
Berlin  a  private  institution  for  tbe  education  of  female  teachers  of  gymnastics ;  and, 
I'ecently,  a  school  for  female  children's  nurses  has  been  started  by  the  '^  Society  for 
Family  and  Popular  Education." 

13.  T/iei2eii««j>rtncijMiZitte8:  population,  131,986. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  in  a  goo<l  condition ;  gymnastics  for  both  sexes,  and  needlework  for 
the  girls,  has  been  made  obligatory  in  sdl  the  elementary  schools. 

14.  Sa^e-Altcnhurg :  population,  141,426. 

15.  Saxe-Coburg  Goiha :  i>opulation,  168,735. 

NEW   SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  new  school  law  has  been  promulgiitcd  ;  it  is  based  on  very  sound  i>edagogical 
Xmuciples,  aud  excellent  results  are  expected  liom  it. 

10.  SaxC'Mciningcn  :  population,  180,'.i35. 

PATERNAL  CAIU3  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

By  a  law  of  IVbruary  2, 1H70,  all  young  men  must  attend  an  evening  course  of 
instruction  ("Fortbildungsschnlen")  from  the  time  tbcy  l<'av<<  .scliool  till  their  eight- 
eenth year.  As  a  nirions  instance  of  the  ])aternal  care  of  the  goverinneut,  we  nunjtion 
the  ^cdlowing  regulations  published  by  the  school  authorities  at  Mciniiigen :  1.  The 
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wihdows  of  school-rooms  must  be  opened  every  day  from  12  to  2.  2.  Tbe  school-room 
mnst  be  swept  once  a  day.  3.  Tbe  floor  is  to  be  thoronglily  washed  and.  scrubbed 
once  a  week.    4.  The  school-rooms  mnst  bo  whitewashed  twice  a  year. 

m 

17.  Saxe-Weimar :  population,  283,044. 

LADIES'  SOCIETIES. 

Great  activity  is  displayed  by  ladies'  societies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870, 
there  were  7  genenil  and  144  local  societies,  which  maintained  144  industrial  schools 
and  13  infant  asylums.  In  the  former  5,766  children  were  instructed  in  sewing  and 
knitting ;  and,  in  the  latter,  834  infants  were  cared  for  and  received  some  elementary 
iustniction.  There  are  two  (winter)  industrial  schools,  in  which  72  boys  and  218  girls 
are  instructed  in  various  branches  of  industry. 

18.  Saxony :  population,  2,423,401. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION.  ^ 

The  school  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  dates  from  the  year  1835.  The  draught  of  a 
new  law  was  lai«l  before  the  chambers,  and  after  a  violent  discussion  of  three  days  it 
was  liiid  on  the  table.  Only  some  paragraphs  relating  to  the  increase  of  salaries  and 
pensions  of  teachers  were  adopted. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Industry  has  reached  a  higli  standard  in  Saxony,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
schools  for  industrial  education.  Among  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  the  "  School 
for  foremen  in  factories,"  at  Chemnitz.  This  school  supplies  dyers,  bleachers,  tanners, 
soap  manufacturers,  brewers,  paper  manufacturers,  &e.,  with  foremen.  Since  Easter, 
IHGU,  there  is  added  to  it  a  cliemical  division  for  druggists.  Besides  the  special  subjects 
of  instruction,  German,  bm)k-keeping,  mathematics,  and  drawing  are  taught.  Chil- 
dren are  frecpiently  emplojed  in  factories.  Thus,  in  the  mountain  district  of  Saida, 
with  a  population  of  12,850,  4,468  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
toys ;  of  this  number  1,688  were  children  below  the  age  of  14. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

As  regards  illiteracy,  the  following  were  the  results  of  an  examination  held  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Zwickau :  The  tetal  number  of  prisoners  was  1,284.  They  were  exam- 
ined in  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  general  knowledge  ;  his- 
tory, geography,  natural  history.  Religion :  18  good,  564  middling,  701  bad,  1  entirely 
ignorant  of  it.  Reading :  2'.W  could  read  well,  768  tolerably  well,  218  poorly,  30  only 
knew  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  28  knew  nothing  of  reading  or  letters.  Writing :  173 
could  write  well,  657  tolerably  well,  381  poorly,  and  73  not  at  all.  Arithmetic :  183 
were  well  advanced,  635  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  elements,  443  partially, 
13  knew  nothing  at  all.  The  knowledge  of  grammar  was  good  with  161,  middling  with 
1,00;"),  and  poor  with  118.  The  amount  of  genenil  knowledge  was  good  with  94,  mid- 
dling with  206,  and  poor  with  924.  Saxony  has  one  university  at  Leipsig,  attended, 
during  the  Ijwt  year,  by  1,227  students,  wh'ile  the  number  of  professors  was  111. 

10.  The  Schtcarzhurg  principalities :  population,  142,649. 

TEACHERS'  SEMINARY. 

A  ])eculiarity  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  teachers'  seminary  is  that  French 
gymnastics,  and  swimming,  have  been  made  obligatory. 

CONDITION  OP  TEACHERS. 


meals  one  day  in  this  house,  to-morrow  in  the  next,  till  they  have  got  through  the 
whole  villace. 


'O' 


20.  JValdeck :  population,  56,807. 

MERGING  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  WITH  THOSE  OP  PRUSSIA. 

Since  A])ril  1,  1860,  all  the  schools  of  every  grade  have  been  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Prussian  ministry  of  public  instruction,  at  Berlin,  and  the  whole  system 
entirely  merged  Avith  that  of  Prussia. 

30  CB 
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ai.   Wiirt^mherg  :  population,  1,778,396. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLTTERACT. 

Education  has  reached  a  very  high  standanl.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  According  to  an  official  rejwrt  96,000  recruits  were  drafted  daring  the 
twenty-one  years  from  1844  to  1866.  Out  of  this  whole  number  only  14  were  unable 
to  read  and  write.  In  1866  and  1867  2,091  persons  were  sentenced  to*  prisons.  Out  of 
this  number  19  could  not  write,  20  could  neither  read  nor  write,  while  98  per  cent, 
could  both  read  and  write,  a  percentage  which  has  varied  but  little  for  several  yean^ 
while  before  1840  there  were  but  70  to  80  per  cent. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ADULTS. 

WUrtemberg  has  numerous  courses  of  instruction  for  adults.  The  number  of  agri- 
cultural courses  was  196,  with  3,72H  scholars;  the  number  of  obligati>ry  evening 
schools,  in  which  general,  technical,  and  agricultural  instruction  is  given,  was  452, 
with  9,165  scholars ;  92  tow^s  had  agricultural  evening  meetings,  which  wore  attended 
duiiug  the  year  by  2,548  persons;  the  number  of  reading  societies  was  110,  with  3,583 
members;  and  the  number  of  town  libraries  422,  with  39,618  volumes. 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  Tubingen  has  78  professors,  and  was  attended  by  772  students, 
(theology  312,  law  153,  medicine  123,  and  i>hilosophy  and  philology  184.*) 

6.~GREAT  BRITAIN. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  English  common  schools  may  be  dated  from  1847,  at  which  time  the 
Orst  annual  grants  were  made.  These  grants  were  of  two  kinds :  1st.  Grants  to  aid 
in  establishing  schools;  2d.  Annual  ^ants,  conditional  upon  the  attendance  and  pro- 
ticieuev  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools. 
All  scnools  receiving  crants  were  subject  to  yearly  examination  by  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors,  which  was  the  saving  principle  of  the  system. 

Schools  were  divided  into  four  classes,  with  reference  to  government  aid  and  inspec- 
tion: 1st.  Schools  independent  of  botn,  hence  in*esponsible ;  2d.  Schools  existing 
without  government  aid,  but  inviting  inspection ;  3d.  Schools  established  by  aid  of 
government,  and  hence  subject  to  inspection ;  4th.  Schools  whoso  managers  fultilled 
the  conditions  upon  which  annual  grants  were  made.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
council  on  education  has  almost  entire  reference  to  the  latter  class,  which  formed  the 
true  field  for  government  effort. 

Fiurther,  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  boanl  were  divided  into  Church  of 
England  schools,  Protestant  schools,  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Church  of  Scotland 
schools.  Free  Church  schools,  and  Episcopal  schools  in  Scotland.  This,  of  course, 
necessitated  denominational  inspection,  a  complication  of  machinery  extravagant  and 
prejudicial. 

The  great  flaw  in  the  system  was  that  ^vemment  in  every  case  waited  for  volun- 
tary local  action.  The  uncertainty  of  this .  voluntary  action  was  its  weak  side.  Un 
no  part  of  the  public  has  this  uncertainty  weighed  more  heavily  than  on  the  clergy. 
"  They  are  the  visible  representatives  of  a  common  duty,  and  are  too  often  left  to 
choose  b(;twt;eu  the  pain  of  seeing  it  undone  or  of  doing  it  themselves."  In  the  report 
of  l868-'69.  Her  Msyc sty's  inspector  for  East  and  West  Devon,  Rev.  W.  W.  Howard, 
writes :  ^^  At  present  the  chief  burden  of  the  support  of  the  schools  is  borne  by  the 
clergy ;  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  give  nothing;  the  contributions  of  country  gentlemen 
are  shamefully  small.  I  could  name  parishes  in  which  good  schools  are  mainly  sup- 
l)orted  by  the  clergj',  where  there  are  large  estates  owned  by  men  of  high  x>osition  in 
the  county,  but  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  list  of  voluntary  subscribers."  This 
testimony  is  amply  confirmed  by  other  inspectors. 

Moreover,  there  were  entire  districts  in  which,  on  account  of  poverty,  voluntary 
action  was  impossible ;  these  were,  of  course,  given  up  to  mental  starvation. 

SOURCES  OF  LOCAL  REVENUE. 

The  sources  of  local  revenue  were  endowments^  voluntary  contributions,  and  scholars' 
fees.    During  the  year  1868  the  maintenance  or  elementary  schools  receiving  annual 

*  Daring  the  war  with  France,  (leTO-*?!,)  instmction  of  all  grades  tbronphont  Germany  waa  more  or 
Ie8J«  disturbed ;  not  only  did  a  Larco  number  of  students  and  some  professors  of  the  universities,  as  well 
ttf  many  scholars  of  the  hifcher  classes  in  the  irymnasium  and  real-schools,  and  many  students  from  the 
teachers'  seminaiics  join  the  army,  (niostlv  as  volunteers,)  but  it  is  estimated  that  upward  of  4,000 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  were  found  In  its  ranks. 
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grants  cost  £1,552,542,  of  which  atnonnt  £484,010  was  provided  by  government, 
£66,819  derived  from  endowments,  and  £508,772  from  scholars'  fees,  leaving  £492,941 
to  be  provi<led  by  volunteers  under  no  other  obligation  than  their  own  senile  of  duty. 
"  While  it  would  be  impolitic  to  reject  the  social  force  which  is  thus  attested,  the  error 
would  bo  hardly  less,  of  assuming  that  the  national  benefit  is  as  great  as  the  effort 
made  to  promote  it  is  meritorious  and  surprising.'' 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  system  to  accomplish  the  education  of  the  masses  throughout 
the  kingdom  is  evident.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  the  stepping-stone  to  a  system 
which  shall  extend  school  privilege  to  every  hamlet,  toward  which  result  British 
legislation  seems  rapidly  hastening ;  as  such,  its  provisions  invite  special  consideration. 

PARTICULAR  FEATURES. 

From  the  revised  code  (1870)  we  learn :  Ist.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by 
Parliament  for  public  education  in  Great  Britain.  2d.  This  sum  is  a<lministered  by  an 
establishmiMit  culled  the  education  department,  at  whose  head  is  the  lord  president  of 
the  council.  3<1.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  the  education  of  children 
belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor.  4th.  The  means 
consist  iu  aiding  voluntary  local  action,  under  certain  conditions,  to  establish  or  main- 
tain schools,  \vlnch  are  either  for  the  instruction  of  children  (elementary)  or  for 
training  school-masters  or  school-mistresses,  (normal.)  5th.  Every  school  aided  by  the 
grant  nmst  l)o  either  "  a  school  in  connection  with  some  recognized  religious  denomi- 
nation," or  "■  a  school  in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  scriptures  are  read  daily 
from  the  authorized  version." 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AID. 

The  aid  was  distributed  as  follows :  The  manager  of  every  school  entitled  to  the  aid 
might  claim  annually  the  sum  of  As.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  iu 
attendance  throughout  the  year,  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings,  not  being 
less  than  400  of  their  school ;  and  28.  6d.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number 
in  attendance  throughout  the  year  at  the  evening  meetings,  not  being  less  than  40  of 
their  school ;  also,  for  every  scholar  who  attendeu  more  than  two  hundred  morning  or 
afti-rnoon  meetings  of  their  school.  If  more  than  six  years  of  age,  8^.,  subject  to. 
examination.  If  under  six  years  of  age,  and  present  on  the  day  of  examination,  68,  6(2., 
subject  to  a  report  by  the  inspector  that  such  children  are  suitably  instructed.  For 
every  scholar  who  has  attended  more  than  twenty-four  evening  meetings  of  their 
school,  5«.,  subject  to  examination.  Every  daj^-scholar  entitled  to  o«.  forfeits  2«.  8d.  for 
failure  to  satisfy  the  insjjector  in  either  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  Every  even- 
ing-scholar entitled  to  5«.  forfeits  1«.  8d.  for  similar  failure.  The  grant  is,  moreover, 
increased  at  the  rate  of  Is,  Ad.  per  pass  in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  up  to  any 
number  not  exceeding  120 :  Provided,  That  the  i)asses  exceed  200  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  over  six  years  of  age ;  that  one-fifth  of  the  passes 
are  within  the  three  highest  standards;  tliat  one-fifth  of  the  average  number  of 
scholars  ovei*  six  years  of  age  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  or  more 
s|K'citic  subjects  above  the  standard;  and  that  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  or  as- 
sistant teaciiers  employed  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  Thus, 
every  manager  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  maint^ning  regularity  of  attendance 
in  the  imi)rovement  of  each  individual  scholar,  and  in  providing  a  sufficient  corps  of 
teachers.  » 

ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  tliree  great  excellencies  of  the  system  were : 

1.  The  eni])loymcnt  of  certificated  teachers. 

2.  Provision  for  training  a  corps  of  teachers  under  the  name  of  pupil  teachers. 

3.  The  individual  exammation  of  scholars  upon  certain  standards  clearly  defined  for 
each  grade  of  schools. 

CERTIFICATED  TEACIIERS. 

No  school  could  receive  the  annual  grant  unless  its  principal  were  a  certificated 
teacher.  T(>achers,  in  order  to  receive  these  certificates,  must  pass  an  examination  and 
undergo  probation  by  absolute  service  in  schools. 

PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

By  the  provision  for  pupil  teachers,  any  pupil  of  thirteen  years  or  upward  might  be 
employed  by  a  certificated  teacher  as  an  assistant,  provided  the  said  pupil  teacher  were 
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not  employed  more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  shonld  receive  from  the  cortifi- 
cate<l  tfacner,  witiioiit  charge,  special  instruction  five  hours  ]>er  week,  of  which  hours 
not  more  than  two  should  occur  in  any  one  day.  These  pupil  teachers  were  annually 
examined  by  Uer  Mtyesty's  inspectors,  and  were  obligecl  to  present  certificates  of  char- 
acter and  success  in  teacliing.  The  principal  entered  mto  an  especial  agreement  with 
regard  to  board,  wages,  &Cm  with  some  party  standing  as  surety  f«)r  the  )»upil  teacher. 
Pupil  teachers  who  had  passed  their  apprenticeship  might  obtain  positions  as  assistant 
teachers,  or  be  provisionally  certificated  in  charge  of  small  rural  schools.  Thus  the 
board  of  education  early  recognized  that  trained  teachers  are  essential  to  good  school8 

EXABONATIONS. 

There  were  six  standards  for  examinations,  of  which  the  lowest  required  in  reading, 
"Narrative  in  monosyllables;"  writinjr,  "Form  on  blackboard  or  slate  from dict>atiou, 
letters — capital  and  small;"  arithmetic,  "  Form  on  blackboard  or  slate  figures  up  to 
20 ;  add  and  subtract  figures  up  to  10,  orally  from  examples  on  board."  The  sixth  or 
highest  standard  required :  "  Utiading — A  short,  ordinary  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  or 
other  modern  narrative  ;  "  "  Writing — Anothor  short,  ordinary  paragraph,  slowly  dic- 
tated once  by  a  few  words  at  a  time;"  "Arithmetic — A  sum  in  practice,  or  bills  of 
parcels."  Tiie  lowest  standard  was  intended  for  scholars  between  six  and  seven  years 
old  ;  the  highest  for  those  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

The  amount  of  information  comprised  in  these  standards,,  if  very  limited,  was  also 
very  definite.  Nothing  more  couclusively  proved  the  inadequacy  of  tlio  system  than 
the'faihire  to  bring  any  large  percentage  of  the  scholars  to  the  recpiired  standard,  in 
8i>ite  of  the  efforts  of  conscientious  and  devoted  inspectors,  zealouH  clergy,  and  faith- 
ful teachers  who  had  a  great  pecuniary  interest  in  the  result. 

The  result  of  calctilatious  made  by  Dr.  Farr  and  other  authorities  on  independent 
bases  for  the  "  schools  inquiry  commission,"  justify  the  statement  that  in  18G9  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  :5,y36,r)13  children,  between  three  and  twelve  yeai*s  of  age, 
of  the  class  to  be  benefited  by  the  parliamentary  grants.  In  this  year  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  11,404  schools  entitled  to  the  annual  grant,  and  showing  a  daily 
average  of  1,002,999  pupils.  Of  these,  the  number  under  six  years  of  age  who  were 
presented  for  inspection  was  219,970.  The  number  above  six  years  of  age  tendered  for 
examination  wa.s  090,440.  The  total  number  presented  in  the  first  three  standards, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  was  403,969;  over  ten  years,  118,809;  presented  in  the  three 
highest  standards,  under  ten  years,  26,162 ;  over  ten  years,  147,500.  The  number  who 
passed  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects,  was  470,340.  This  result  is 
still  more  unsatisfactory,  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  scholars,  beiug  upward  of  twelve  years  of  age,  should  have  ])assed  in  previous 
years  in  the  sixth  standard.  The  effect  of  these  statistics  is  iucrejised  by  the  reports 
of  the  separate  inspectors,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  agree  with  the  declaratiwis  of 
Mr.  Bruce  in  his  address  on  National  Education  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  tht*  late  Mr. 
Hany  Chester,  **  That  one-half  the  children  of  the  working-class«\s,  between  three  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  are  under  no  scholastic  education  at  all,*'  Statistics  of  igno- 
rance and  crime  prove  that  a  low  state  of  instruction  is  always  iwcompanied  with 
increased  criminal  tendency.  Kev.  H,  W.  Bellairs,  Pier  Majesty's  inspector  for  Berks 
and  Oxford,  declares  that  for  the  year  1668,  "  to  ever>'  100  male  crinjinals  committe<l  to 
prison  in  the  counties  of  his  district,  the  proportional  number  with  little  or  no  instruc- 
tion was  :  Berks,  98.52,  and  Oxford,  96.71." 

These  grave  considerations  movtjd  the  lords  of  the  counnittee  of  Her  Majesty's  privy 
council  on  education  to  declare  in  their  report  of  1869-70 :  "  In  ordei*  that  our  aclmiu- 
istration  should,  within  any  reasonable  period,  attain  to  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
system,  by  which  the  means  of  eflicient  elementary  education  may  l>e  brought  within 
the  reach  of  every  homo,  some  further  and  powerful  impulse  must  be  given  to  its 
workings." 

SPECIAL  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  study  in  advance  of  the  standards  generally  intro- 
duced was  geography,  and  that  its  introduction  invariably  excited  gi-eater  enthusiasm 
and  thoroughness  in  the  lower  branches.  Needle-work  was  a  part  of  the  jirescribed 
course  in  all  the  female  schools.  Drawing  was  also  introduced  in  many  schools,  and 
always  with  the  hapinest  result. 

DISCUSSIONS   EXCITED. 

The  board  of  education  and  Her  Migesty's  inspectors,  while  discharging  their  duties, 
have  evolved  the  very  problems  which  at  this  moment  engage  the  attention  of 
educators  in  our  own  country,  viz,  school  rates,  graded  schools,  Bible  in  schools, 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  that  most  delicate  of  school  questions, 
compulsory  education.  The  effects  of  these  discussions  are  felt  in  the  school  law  of 
August  9, 1JB70. 
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ACT  OF  1870. 

An  abstract  of  the  act  of  1870,  entitled  "An  act  to  iirovide  for  public  elementary 
education  for  England  and  Wales,"  was  given  in  the  Commissioner's  report  for  the 
year  1870. 

Her  Mnjeftty's  committee  on  education,  in  their  rejiort  for  1870-71,  state  that  none  of 
the  great  changes  made  by  the  act  took  eft'ect  within  the  time  covered  by  their  report, 
and  conliije  themselves  to  a  Htatement  of  the  measures  taken  to  carry  into  elVect  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  To  this  end  an  education  census  of  England  and  Wales  was 
ordered,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  school  provision  already  available,  and  tlie  deli- 
eicncy  to  be  .supplitnl  in  each  locality.  Numerous  ap[>licatioTis  were  receivetl  for  the 
formation  of  w-hool-boards,  and  orders  were  issued  IVir  the  electitm  of  school-boanls 
in  96  out  of  the  220  municipal  boroughs  and  in  188  civil  parishes.  The  adoption 
i>v  so  large  a  projMjrtion  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  act  is  extremely  gratifying,  as  it  shows  how  eiirnest  a  desire  is  felt  through- 
out the  country  to  carry  into  eflect  without  delay  the  powers  with  which  each 
locality  is  now  vest«'d  to  extend,  improve,  and  complete  the  existing  provision  for  the 
e<lnc{itioii  of  the  peoi)le.  It  augurs  well  for  the  etiicient  working  of  the  new  national 
system  that  it  lias  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  services  of  so  many  active,  earnest,  and 
experienced  friends  of  education. 

COMrULSOKY  ATTENDANCE — BUILDING-GRANTS. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  scliool  are 
receiving  the  attention  which  is  demanded  by  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  pow- 
ers intru.strd  to  the  local  authorities  by  whom  they  are  to  be  carried  cmt.  By-laws 
submitted  under  this  section  have  been  approved  an<l  sanctionwl  for  Liverpool,  Stock- 
ijort,  ami  IJjittle  Cum  Lanacre,  and  similar  by-laws  iiave  l>een  p^issed  by  the  sehool- 
ooards  of  Manchester,  Oxford,  Uochdale,  Hanley,  Iirond(\y,  liliu'kburn,  Barnstable,  i&c. 

The  act  prescribes  that  no  further  grants  for  building  elementary  scluxds  should  be 
umde,  unless  the  memorials  from  the  applicants  wercj  completed  by  the  JUst  of  December, 
1870.  Within  the  year  u^iward  of  5,000  applications  for  building-grants  were  received, 
and  com}>iete  memorials  were  sent  in  for  aid  to  erect  1,723  new  buUdiugs  and  to  enlarge 
or  improve  1,470  schools. 

NEW  CODE. 

The  education  act,  which  prescribed  certain  changes  in  the  principles  of  the  revised 
code,  was  passed  uu  the  understanding  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  grant  previously 
available  under  the  code  for  the  suppoil  of  elementary  schools  would  be  increased.  A 
new  code  was  therefore  framed  with  special  reference  to  the  alterations  re^juired  by 
the  act. 

In  this  code,  Her  Miyesty'ft  committee  remark,  "We  have  carefully  maintained  the 
principles  of  payment  by  results;  we  have  endeavored  to  lay  down  terms  of  aid  which, 
while  incnasing  tlie  eflicieney  of  the  inspected  schools,  will  materially  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  grants. 

**As  the  code  did  not  come  into  operation  till  the  month  of  May,  1871,  it  would  be 
premature  to  exprtjss  any  opinion  upon  its  working;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  lead  to  improved  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  Hcholars;  to  greater  varit;ty  in 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers,  whose  euiployment  will  increase  the  ellicicucy  of  the  schools,  while  they  are 
themselves  i>reparingfor  a  career  of  usefulness  as  elementar>'  teachers." 

The  objeet  of  the  grants  administered  by  the  education  <le])artment  is  to  aid  local 
exertion  ;  to  maintain  elementary  schools  for  children  and  training  scho<ds  for  teachers. 
This  aid  is  c^ranted  to  the  managers,  conditioned  upon  the^ attentlance  and  proiiciency 
of  the  scholars,  the  (iualificatious  of  the  teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools.  No 
grant  is  made,  however,  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects.  No  child 
can  be  refused  admission  to  aided  schools  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds,  and, 
except  in  evening  schools,  the  teachers  mast  be  certificated. 

GRANTS  TO  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  code  provides  that  the  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than 
40U  times  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  may  claim  at  the  end 
of  each  year  the  sum  of  6«.  iMjr  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance 
throughout  the  year ;  for  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of  examination  who  has 
attended  not  less  than  150  morning  and  afternoon  meetings,  if  above  4  and  under  7 
years  of  age,  Sk.,  or  V)8.  if  the  infants  are  taught  in  a  8t;parate  dejiartment,  in  a  room 
suitable  for  the  pur]»ose;  if  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  12«.,  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  p.issing  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  One  hundred  and  fifty  attend- 
ances of  seholars  attending  under  any  half-time  act,  and  of  boys  above  ten  years  of  age 
attending  school  in  a  raraldistrict,  qualify  for  examination. 
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GRANTS  TO  EVBNING  SCHOOLS. 

The  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than  eighty  times  in  the  evening 
in  the  course  of  a  year  may  claim  is.  i)er  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in 
attendance  throughout  the  year ;  for  everv  scholar  who  has  attended  not  less  than  fifty 
eveniug  meeting  of  the  school,  le,  6d.j  subject  to  examination  and  passing  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  importance  of  trained  teachers  being  fully  recognized  by  the  board,  traimng 
schools  becaihe  objects  of  deep  interest.  According  to  the  report  for  1H70-'71,  there 
were  45  such  schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  containing  2,933  students,  i.597  in  the 
first  year  of  residence,  and  1,310  in  the  second  year.  Admission  is  by  comjietitive 
examination  open  to  all  applicants  who  intend  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  who  have  either  served  the  apprenticeship  of  pux)il  teachers,  or  are  over  IS  years  of 
age. 

Annual  grants  are  made  to  the  practicing  departments  of  these  schools  ou  the  same 
conditions  as  to  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for  these  schools 
in  1870  was  £111,583  IGs.,  of  which  sum  £94,940  9tf.  Hd.  was  granted  by  the  committee 
of  council  on  education. 

LENGTH  OP  COCRSE. 

It  is  desired  that  all  students  should  remain  in  the  training  schools  two  years ;  bnt 
tbose  who  remain  a  single  year  can  receive  certiticutes  as  teacbers  in  the  lower 
grades,  on  passing  the  examination. 

Additional  accommodation  is  being  provided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  by  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  for  j>ersons  desirous  of  being 
trained  for  the  work  of  a  teacher.  Without  any  increase  m  the  provision  made  for 
supplying  trained  masters  and  mistresses,  the  English  trainings  chools,  which  furnish 
accommodations  for  about  2,500  students,  could  turn  out  every  year  1.^50  teachers 
who  had  gone  through  a  two  years'  course  of  training.  This  supply,  if  tht-  school-life 
of  a  teacher,  under  a  thoroughly  organized  system  of  public  in8tru('ti*)n,  is  estimated 
at  20  years,  would  keej)  up  a  stalf  of  25,000  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
without  taking  into  account  the  number  that  enter  the  i)rofession  through  other  chan- 
nels. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  at  the  end  of  both  years  is  thorough,  embracing,  besides  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  geography,  history,  economy,  vocal  nmsic,  drawing,  school  manage- 
ment, and  Euclid,  (two  books  tlie  first  year  and  four  the  second,)  for  male  students,  an 
the  same  for  female  students,  excepting  that  Euclid  is  omitted,  and  '*  domestic  econ- 
omy''  and  '^ sewing  and  cutting  out''  added. 

PRACTICING  SCHOOLS. 

Practicing  schools  are  maintained  in  connection  with  nearly  all  training  schools, 
affording  to  the  students  the  best  means  of  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching.  These 
schools  are  not,  however,  similar  to  the  American  moclcl  schools,  and  Her  Majesty's 
inspector,  J.  Bowstead,  M.  A.,  reconmiended  in  1869  the  establishment  of  model  schools, 
60  that  pupils  might  not  only  have  opportunity  of  practice  in  teaching,  but  of  obser^'- 
ing  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  disciiiline. 

HINDERANCES. 

The  chief  hi nderances  to  the  training-school  work  have  arisen  from  the  low  qualifica- 
tions of  students  admitted,  and  the  obligation  to  make  teaching  a  life  profession.  Many 
of  the  inspectors  complain  of  deficiency  of  the  students  in  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  elementa,ry  studies.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  D.  C.  L.,  Her  Majesty's  inspector  of 
the  training  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  his  Vei»urt  for  1870, 
says:  "Ninety-six  students  at  Borough  Koad  College  were  examini'd  at  Christmas,  all 
passed,  and  none  fell  into  the  fourth  division.  For  the  second-year  students,  I  find 
their  weak  points  were  geometiy,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  Less 
than  27  per  cent,  reached  the  mark  of  fair  in  Euclid,  less  than  14  per  cent,  in  mental 
arithmetic,  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  geography,  and  less  than  3  ikt  cent,  in  grammar." 
Mr.  Arnold  continues:  "In  these  reports  1  have  more  than  once  conim«:ntod  on  the 
grannnar  and  composition  })aper  for  the  Christmas  examination,  and  1  uiii  glad  to  see 
by  the  syllabus  of  the  present  year  that  there  has  been  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  marks, 
and  that  j^rammar  now  receives  a  larger  proportion.  To  the  judicious  setting  and 
marking  ot  this  paper,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  that  paper  in  the  examino- 
iion  which  represents  letters  and  literary  culture.    The  friends  oi  the  physical  scieuced 
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are  all  for  the  increased  teaching  of  their  own  matters,  and  they  have  the  public  with 
thoin.  Judicious  observers  know  well  that  the  real  difficulty  and  deficiency  with  stu- 
dents, such  as  those  of  our  training  schools,  lies  not  in  the  direction  of  physics,  but  in 
the  direction  of  humane  letters.  It  is  so  great  that  one  might  be  tempted  to  iirouounco 
it  irremediabhs  at  least  for  one  or  two  generations,  if  one  had  not  before  one  the 
development  of  spirit  and  feeling  brought  about  in  a  few  years  by  the  establishment  of 
one  well-conceived  exercise — the  recitation  exercise.  I  have  seldom  been  more  struck 
by  the  results  of  any  agency  in  education  than  by  observing  the  progress  which  had 
been  reached  bv  the  Borough  Koad  students,  within  my  own  experience,  through  this 
exercise  alone." 

RESULTS. 

The  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  absolute  good  resulting  from  them,  is  found  in 
such  declarations  as  the  following:  Her  Majesty's  insi)exjtor.  Rev.  N.  J.  Kennedy, 
writes,  "The  mere  daily  contact  with  persons  so  well  e<lucated  and  well  mannered  as 
our  present  school-teachers,  the  product  of  our  excelh;nt  training  colleges,  has  hn<l  a 
most  beueticial  effect  upon  the  present  generation  of  the  working  classes  in  England 
and  Wales.  Great  numbers  of  persons  in  Lancashire  testify  strongly  this  silent  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  effected  by  this  means,  declaring  that  the  change  from  roughness 
and  semi-barbarism  to  civilization,  which  may  be  si»en  in  such  towns  as  Oldham,  Padi- 
ham,  Colne,  Bacup  and  elsewhere,  is  l'*^tle  short  of  marvelous."  And  the  committee 
of  council  on  education  state  in  their  r«»port  of  1869-70,  that  **  inquiries  made  by  us  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year  showed  conclusively  that  the  efficiency  of  the  profession  of 
teaching  is  mainly  sustained  by  the  action  of  the  training  schools." 

8CIENCB  AMD  ART  DEPAKTMENT8. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  just  view  of  what  has  been  done  for  education 
in  Great  Britain  without  referring  to  the  science  schools  and  the  art  schools.  The 
report  for  1870-71  shows  942  science  schools  (not  including  the  navigation  schools)  for 
elementary  instruction  in  the  kingdom,  with  38,015  students.  Of  these  schools  642  are 
in  Enghind  and  Wales,  50  in  Scotland,  and  251  in  Ireland.  The  subjects  taught  are, 
practical,  plane,  and  solid  geometry ;  machine  ccmstruction  and  drawing,  building 
construction,  or  naval  archit>ecture  and  drawing,  pure  mathematics,  theoretic:u 
mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  acoustics,  light  and  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity, 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  animal  physiology,  zoolo- 
gy, vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  systematic  and  economic  botany,  principles  of 
niiniug,  metallurgy,  navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  steam,  and  physical  geography. 

The  amount  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  these  schools  likewise  depends  upon  the 
results  of  the  examinations ;  grants  are  also  made  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  dia- 
grams, and  examples,  and  for  prizes  and  medals.  The  increased  local  interest  in  this 
class  of  scliools  is  evidenced  by  local  pecuniary  aid,  contributions  to  exhibitions  and 
scholarships,  and  the  great  amount  of  time  and  labor  devoted  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
local  committees  in  superintendence  of  examinations  and  other  work  connected  with 
the  schools. 

For  iMlvanced  scientific  instruction,  there  are  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  the  Royal 
Colk'go  of  Chemistry,  the  Metallurgical  Lalwratorj'  in  Jermyn  street,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science  of  Ireland,  the  R<»yal  School  of  Architecture  and  Marine  Engiueeriu«j, 
with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  royal  dock-yards  and  factories  accorded  to  the  pri- 
vate students  from  June  to  September  inclusive. 

ART  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  as  a  part  of  national  educa- 
tion and  line  art  as  applied  t-o  industry,  there  are  117  schools,  of  which  the  most  im- 
])ortaut  is  th(>  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensington.  The  students  in 
regular  attendance  numbered  20,290.  The  totiil  number  of  pupils  instructed  increased 
from  157,19d  in  1869  to  1^7,916  in  1870.  Connected  with  these  schools  are  night  classes,  • 
schools  for  the  poor,  training  schools  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  and  lectures 
for  artisans. 

Tlio  total  number  of  persons  who  received  direct  instruction  as  students,  or  by  means 
of  lectures  in  connection  with  the  science  and  art  departments  in  1870,  was  upward 
of  254,(XK),  being  an  increase  over  the  jirevious  year  of  67,000,  or  nearly  36  per  cent. ; 
and  the  total  number  of  separate  attendances  at  the  different  institutions  and  exiilbi- 
tions,  by  means  of  which  instruction  in  science  and  art  is  offered  in  connection  with 
the  department,  was  upward  of  2,973,000,  or  25  per  cent,  more  than  in  1869.  The  expend- 
iture of  the  department  for  the  year  was  (exclusive  of  the  Geological  Survey)  £184,796 
bs.  'Sd. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  report  to  givo  an  idea  of  the  results 
attained  through  these  schools.    Their  influence  is  felt  in  every  branch  of  industiy. 
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From  Prance,  so  pre-eminent  for  taste  and  power  in  designing,  orders  have  been  received 
fur  deHigiis  for  suks,  damasks,  cretonnes,  and  paper-hangings. 

The  most  valaable  auxiliary  to  these  schools  is  the  Soath  Kensington  Museum.  The 
mere  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  departments  of  this  museum  must  suffice  to  suggest 
the  immense  treasures  there  collected  for  the  benefit  of  pupils :  The  art  collection, 
art  library,  naval  museum,  collection  of  animal  pro<lucts,  food  collection,  museum  of 
construction  and  building  materials,  museum  of  modem  war  materials,  Kcramic  col- 
lection, museum  of  machinery  and  models,  collection  of  economic  entomology,  museum 
of  eccmomic  lish  culture,  &c. 

Tbe  branch  museum  supported  by  the  State,  and  institutions  and  societies  which 
receive  aid  from  the  State,  subject  to  the  sui>eriHteudoncc  of  the  science  and  art 
department,  are  the  l^^thuel  Green  Auxiliary  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  Glasneriau  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

Her  Majesty'n  committee  conclude  their  report  for  the  year  1870-71  by  remarking 
uixm  the  encouraging  progress  of  instruction  in  science  and  art  during  tht)  year,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  passing  of  an  education  act  for  Scotland  may  enable  them 
to  discontinue  the  present  provisional  arrangements  for  promoting  public  education  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

7.— GREECE. 

GENERAL  REMARKS, 

Much  has  been  done  for  e<lucation  during  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hoi>e  that,  unless  political  disturbances  will  arrest  the  march  of  progress,  the 
barbarous  aud  uncivilized  condition  of  a  gre^t  part  of  the  country  will  rapidly  disiip- 
puar,  and  this  much-tried  i>eople  again  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  name  and  fame 
of  their  ancestoi's. 

REMARKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  W^'SE. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  who  has  recently  visited  Greece,  says,  in  his  **  Impressions  of 
Greece,-'  pul»lislied  in  1^1,  after  having  referred  to  the  innate  temperance,  inclustry, 
and  bravely  of  the  Greeks :  "  Add  to  the«e  qualities  a  love  and  a  desire  for  education, 
which,  except  in  the  Irish  peasantry,  has  no  rival  in  Europe.  To  Greek  ambition 
learning  is  the  one  road ;  ho  asks  no  other,  aspires  to  no  other.  What  Greece  has  done 
in  this  respt^ct  a  few  facts  will  illustrate :  In  the  year  183.5  there  were  but  75  primary 
schools,  fre<|uented  by  (5,721  scholars.  In  186(5  the  return  of  ]>ub1ic  schools  makes  their 
number  1,(K57,  and  that  of  the  scholars  65,303.  There  are,  besides,  123  superior  schools, 
or  what  are  called  in  Greece  *  Hellenic  schools,*  attended  by  (5,(575  pupils,  and  presided 
over  by  1K)4  masters,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  a  university.  In  these  all  the  higher 
branches  of  e<lucation  are  followed  out,  and  the  classics  especially  cultivated.  Over 
these,  again,  are  the  gymnasia,  and,  lastly,  the  univei-sity,  whic^li  numbers  (52  profes- 
sors an(f  1,200  students.  In  the  most  critical  moments  of' national  history  the^e  num- 
bers have  not  fallen  off;  a  large  number,  indeed,  come  from  the  Greek  provinces  of 
Turkt^v.  The  total  of  scholars  of  both  sexes  in  the  various  educational  establishment* 
of  the  country  amounts  to  75,000,  which  gives  one  for  every  19  of  the  population.  It 
is  not  unwarrantable  to  hope  much  from  a  people  who,  in  all  the  pressure  of  a  deep 
IM)verty,  can  make  such  efforts  as  these  for  regeneration  and  improvement;  nor  is  it 
uureawonable  that  they  who  love  Greece,  and  feel  clo^*ly  interested  in  her  fortunes, 
would  rather  <lwell  on  these  reasons  for  hopefulness  than  on  the  character  of  her  public 
men,  and  the  fame  of  their  actions  before  the  world." 

LATEST  STATISTICS. 

"  From  a  letter  sent  by  Professor  Constantinides  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  we  glean  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  1868  : 

Teachers.    Pupils. 

119  Hellenic  schools 256  6,(543 

877  primary  schools  for  boys 97  45,094 

134  ]>riniary  schools  for  girls 157  9, 312 

The  seminary  of  Kisoris,  for  higher  ecclesiastical  education 13  56 

3  ecclesiastical  schools 10  47 

5  normal  schools 5  98 

20  secondary  boys*  schools • 527 

7  secon<lary  girls*  schools (>55 

42  primary  boys*  schools  of  a  higher  grade >  .  ^. 

4>^  i)rimary  girls*  schools  of  a  higher  gnide ■. J    '     ** 

Common  [)riv ate  schools 8,000 

16  gymnasia 119  2,904 

^  One  university  at  AtheiiS;  with  52  professors  and  1, 217  students. 
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a— ITALY. 

GENERAL  REMAKKS. 

A  Ix'ginDinp;  has  been  made  to  raise  the  very  low  standard  of  education.  An  able 
Bchool-uiiin,  Mr.  Mamiani,  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  thorough  rcor- 
ganizxitiou  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction.  One  of  the  most  inflmMitial  jour- 
nals. The  Tempo,  comments  on  it  in  the  following  words :  "Above  everything  else  it  shall 
he  our  endeavor  to  advance  elementary  instruction,  because  we  coiisider  it  the  very 
fouiuUitiou  of  a  nation's  greatness  and  happiness.  Germany  has  shown  us  the  way  we 
should  go.  The  victories  of  Sadowa,  Woerth.  and  Sedan  were  not  only  brought  about 
by  a  complete  military  organization,  but  they  were  the  indirect  result  of  a  well- 
arrauged  general  system  of  elementary  education.'^ 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  draft  of  the  new  Italian  school  law  contains  the  following  paragraphs :  1.  Ele- 
mentary instruction  is  to  be  given  everywhere  free  of  charge.    5.  Regular  attendance 
at  school  is  obligatory  for  all.    3.  Parents  or  guardians  who  do  not  comply  with  this . 
remilation  are  lined.    4.  No  one  can  be  appointed  to  any  State,  provincial,  or  commu- 
mil  oflice  whatever,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

STATISTICS. 

From  the  official  documents  published  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  we  ^Ican 
the  following  statistical  items:  The  number  of  ])ublic  and  private  eleinentarv  schools 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  18t)4  was  31,804  ;  in  1805,  31,117,  (()H7  less  i)  and  in  1868, 
33,077,  (an  increase  of  1,910  in  three  years.)  Italy  (exclusive  of  Vonetia)  has  a  popu- 
lation of  21,770,000;  consequently  there  was  one  elementary  school  for  every  607  inha]>- 
itants  in  18i>l,  one  for  every  699  in  1865,  and  for  every  659  m  1868.  This  does  not  seem 
an  unfavorable  proportion,  but  if  we  look  at  the  distribution  of  sehords  in  the  difterent 
])r()vinces  we  arrive  at  a  somewhat  diiicrent  result.  In  Piedmout  there  is  one  school 
for  every  3^4  inhabitants;  in  Lbmbardy,  one  for  436;  in  Tuscany,  one  for  every 
667  ;  in  Calabria,  one  for  every  1,000;  and,  in  Sicily, one  for  1,660.  In  1865,  there  were 
in  Italy  17,(*)13  schools  for  boys,  12,793  for  girls,  and  2,621  for  both  sexes.  The  number 
of  i>nblic  schools  was  27,132,*and  that  of  private  schools  5,895.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  was  34,435.  This  number  has  largely  increased  of  late,  particularly  that  of 
fcMiiale  teachers. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  1868  was  1,319,367.  This  is  about  two-fifths  of  all  the 
children  in  school  age;  threo-fifths,  therefore,  are  growing  up  without  any  education 
wliatever.  In  Turin,  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  attend  school,  while  the  percent- 
age in  Naples  is  only  4,  and  in  Syracuse  even  as  low  as  1.70.  Much  remains  to  be  done ; 
but  if  the  i)n)posed  reforms  are  faithfully  carried  out,  we  may  look  for  a  total  change  in 
the  Italian  statistics  of  illiteracy  during  the  next  decade.  In  Venetia  the  number  of 
schools  in  l^iW  wjls  3,296 ;  there  was  consequently  one  school  for  every  792  inhabitants, 
and  the  percentage  of  scholars  was  6.20  of  the  whole  populatiou.  In  Rtmie,  the  tirst 
public  elementary  schools  were  opened  December  18,  1870,  and  the  attendance  was  so 
largt^  that  the  rooms  provided  proved  utterly  insufficient.  l*liagio  Placid i,  a  member 
of  tIm;  niunicijud  council,  presided  at  the  formal  opeidng.  Special  schools  for  girls, 
with  female  teachers,  were  i)ropoaed  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  Gabelli,  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  commeuced. 

9.— NETHERLANDS. 

LAW  OF  ELEMENTARY  IN8TRUCTI0X. 

The  law  of  August  13, 1857,  has  regulated  elementary  instruction.  According  to  this 
law,  education  is  not  compulsory,  and  it  is  estimated  that  annually  about  lOO.CMX)  chil- 
dren grow  up  without  any  proiwi:  education.  The  number  of  i)rivate  schools  is  very 
large. 

LAW  OF  8ECOXDAKY  EDUCATION. 

Secondarj'  instruction  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  May  3, 1863.  The  state  took  npon 
its«.'lf  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  polytechnic  school,  and  agricultural  school,  and  15 
higher  burgher  schools  in  the  most  important  cities  of  the  country.  All  towns  with 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  maintain  one  higher  burgher  school. 
Sniierior  instruction  in  the  Netherlands  comprises  80  Latin  schools  or  gymnasia  ;  two 
athcnieums  at  Amsterdam  and  Dcventer,  and  the  three  universities  of  Utrecht,  Gron- 
ingen,  and  Leyden,  the  last  mentioned  of  which  occupies  a  very  high  rank  among  Eu- 
ropean universities. 
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REUGIOU8  CONTKOVERSY. 

Tlio  ortliodox  party,  calling  itself  the  "  National  Christian "  party,  already  in  1868 
made -strenuous  ettbrts  to  have  the  imragraphs  relating  to  religious  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary schools  struck  out  from  the  law  of  August  13, 1857.  But  the  leader  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Groeu  van  Priusterer,  found  no  support  in  the  lower  chamher  of  the  Diet, 
and  these  two  x>aragraphs,  16  and  23,  are  still  in  force.  The  first-mentioned  paragraph 
says :  '*  In  every  town  elementary  instructiou  is  to  be  given  in  a  number  of  srhools  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  schools  are  to  bo  open  to  all  ehildreOy 
'without  distinction  of  religious  creed."  And  the  second :  ^'  The  school  intends  to  de- 
velop the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child  by  instruction  in  useful  and  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  to  educate  it  in  all  Christian  and  civil  virtues ;  the  teacher  will  avoid  to 
teach  anything  that  might  wound  the  feelings  with  regard  to  the  religious  views  of 
others.  Religious  instruction  is  left  entirely  to  each  regions  denomination .''  When 
M.  Groen  van  Prinst<;rer  saw  that  he  could  not  succeed,  he  left  the  chambers  in  a  vio- 
lent passion,  but  contiimed  his  agitations  against  the  school  law.  lie  tried  to  form 
societies  throughout  the  whole  country  for  a  "  National  Christian "  instruction,  but 
although  a  few  schools  in  this  spirit  were  started,  the  general  mass  of  the  people  viewed 
the  matter  unfavorably,  and  these  schools  accomplished  but  little,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  support.  In  ItiGi^  Prinsterer  was  again  elected  into  the  chambers,  and  moved 
that  the  word  *'  Christian"  be  struck  out  from  the  !;^3d  paragraph  of  the  law,  but  with- 
out success;  and  ilcniskerk,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  favored  the  en- 
deavors of  Priusterer,  had  to  resign.  This  dispute  is  resting  at  present,  but  there  is 
every  indication  that  at  some  future  day  it  will  bo  renewed,  as  the  orthodox  party, 
especially,  is  not  idle,  but  works  hard  to  influence  public  opinion  by  pamphlets  and 
journals. 

EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

The  educational  society  of  the  Netherlands,  during  the  year  1870,  held  its  first  gennul 
meeting  at  Utrecht.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  further,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  attendance 
at  school,  and  to  urge  compulsory  education.  The  society  already  numbers  8,500  mem- 
bers. The  society  appointed  a  central  permanent  committee,  with  Professor  Martin^  as 
chairman,  a  man  who  had  by  his  untiring  eiforts  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding 
this  society. 

10.— PORTUGAL. 

EI^MENTART  INSTRUCTION. 

The  first  public  elementary  schools  were  established  in  Portugal  by  Pombal,  in  1759. 
Their  number  in  1772  was  400 ;  in  1800,  873 :  in  1854,  1,349 ;  and  in  1865,  1,788,  with 
79,172  pupils,  (70,720  boys  and  8,452  girls.)  The  whole  country  is  divide<l  into  school 
districts,  each  with  an  inspector,  who  has  to  report  to  the  central  authorities  at  Lis- 
bon. Elementary  instruction  has  been  made  compulsory,  free  of  charge,  and  entirely 
secular;  the  teacher  is  an  officer  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government.  The  whole 
system  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  **  conselho  superior  da  instrue^iio  publica,'' 
(chief  council  of  public  instruction,)  the  president  of  which  is  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  The  members  of  this  council  are  chosen  by  the  government  from  among  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  Coimbra. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  a  l(iw  of  1844  two  normal  schools  have  been  established  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

LABORS  OP  DON  PEDRO  V. 

The  late  King,  Don  Pedro  V,  1853-1861,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  zeal 
which  he  displayed  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  had  scarcely  ascen<b»d  the  throne 
when,  out  of  his  own  private  funds,  he  founded  model  elementary  schools  in  the  royal 
palace;,  Necessidades,  at  Lisbon,  and  in  the  palace  at  Mafra.  These  schools  he  8Ui)er- 
intendetl  in  person  ;  he  often  conversed  with  the  teachers,  whom  he  had  selected  him- 
self, and  frequently  was  present  dtiring  the  hours  of  instruction.  The  example  set  by 
him  bore  excellent  fruit,  and  the  words  which  he  spoke  at  the  introduction  of  these 
teachers  into  their  office — "  I  intrust  these  children  to  you  to  make  them  good  Portu- 
guese and  good  citizens,^' — have  become  true.  The  Portuguese  have  good  natural  capa- 
cities, and  are  desirous  of  learning,  and  elementary  education  has,  during  the  last 
years,  advanced  in  an  astonisliing  degree. 
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DISTIUBUnON  o 


SCHOOLS  AMONO  THE  DITFKRBNT  UINISTRIES. 


Id  Rassia  every  miniatry  baa  its  special  HChonIs:  tbuB,  tlio  nnr  luiuiBtry  expended 
for  schools  4,390,iNi6 roubles ;  tbe  miniatr;  of  marine,  3e<U,r>35;  tlie  itiitiistrf  n(  Ihv  Iiiiiie- 
rinl  Crown  douiaiiis,  708,  COl  ;  tbo  miuiBtry  of  justice,  190,000 ;  the  uiinietry  iif  ilnaiiec, 


^2,215,  &.<:.     Tbo  oiponditures  for  schools  by  the  ministry  of  pulilio  i 

omoiinted  to  about  five  millioDs  of  roubles,  wbile  tbe  ezpenilitiires  for  schools  sup- 
ported by  tbo  otber  uiiniatriea  were,  altO(;etber,  more  ttian  six  uiillious.  In  tbeso 
difforent  soh-Mils  a  i;reat  variety  of  subjects  is  tauRbt,  bat  iu  rare  cuses  only  iiistrnc- 
tioD  aspires  til  anytuins  like  tboroiigliness ;  for,  as  a  general  rnle,  tbo  Knssian  stndi-nt 
studies  muro  for  tbo  sake  of  obtaiuiuf;  some  official  position  tban  from  any  real  inter- 
est iu  tbo  sciences. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
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Of  tlie  stiiilentH  iu  those  institntiona  67  per  cent,  belong  to  tbe  nobility,  or  are  sous  of 
military  iiud  civil  officers;  23  per  cent,  are  sons  of  tnulesmcu;  !H  per  cent,  sons  of 
ulorgyuien ;  uud  4^  per  cent,  sons  of  peasants. 


The  state  of  the  district  schools  (.i  cliiss  of  schoola  standina  between  tbe  institntioas 
for  Hecouilary  instcnclion  and  tbo  elementary  scbool)  is  dep^ralili^,  as  notbiu);  is  done 
tnit  tlu!  luechttujcnl  drilling  of  tbo  scbulars  in  a  few  subjects,  according  to  tuxt-booka 
prescribed  by  tbo  government. 


Tbe  standard  of  tbe  elementary  schools  is  even  lower.  On  an  average  only  one  ont 
of  every  'J4.%  of  the  whole  population  of  tbe  Russian  empire  can  rood  and  write.  It  is 
tniD  that  tbe  a|iprcipriatiuu  for  tlio  ministry  of  public  inatrucliAu  bus  been  raised  to 
10,124,0IM  roubles,  but  tbe  various  government  regulations  inijH-de  tbe  natural  dovelop- 
nioutof  public  instruction.  Inproporiion  hi  tbouumberof  lulialiitantsRussiuought  to 
Lave,  at  thi>  ven*  least,  160,000  eluuieiitary  scboola,  wbile  their  number  at  the  prcseot 
tiuK!  is  aUnit  111,000—10,000  of  wbicb  are  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  l>uUnd. 

With  ri'gtml  to  <.'lcnieutary  iustnictiou  Russia  stands  lowAt  in  (lie  scale  of  European 
nations,  tor  nut  of  every  100  cbildi'eu  (between  tbe  ages  of  six  and  thirteen)  only  6 
attend  tu^hoiil.  In  some  of  tbeiiroviucesof  Russia  the  dispropnrtinu  is  almost  incred- 
ible. Thus,  ill  tbe  province  of  Archangel,  oul^oue  in  every  l,l(jliinliiibitiuitsi;an  read; 
the  district  of  Alesaudrowsk,  with  a  population  of  130,000,  bad  in  Ir^H  only  4  schools; 
and  wbeii  it  wiis  decreed  that  47  new  schools  were  to  lie  opened,  only  al  teachers  could 
lie  got.  Seminaries  tor  teoohcrH  have  been  founded  in  diO'ercnt  paits  of  tbe  empire, 
bat  tbe  itiiiubei'  of  students  has  remained  small,  aa  but  few  Uussians  wish  to  engage 
iu  teauliing  as  long  as  tbey  can  make  more  money  in  otber  ways. 

In  tbe  ussrmbly  of  Ibe  provineu  of  Odessa,  which  was  held  specially  with  a  view  to 
raising  the  standitrdof  education,  some  of  tbe  speakers  showed  that  many  of  tbe  teach- 
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era  had  aii  aunual  iuconic  of  do  more  than  6  to  16  roubles,  some  ouly  5  roubles;  that 
tbeir  ilwi'lliiij^s  were  uiiserablc  iu  the  extreme;  that  in  mauy  cases  their  food  consisted 
of  nothing  but  potatoes.  The  assembly  voted  2;^,000  roubles  for  30  new  teachers' 
places  (each  with  100  roubles  annual  salary  and  dwellings  provided ;)  1,600  roubles  for 
teachers'  meetings ;  and  4,(K)0  roubles  for  normal  courses. 

DRAUOUT  OF  NEW  LAW. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  prepared  the  draught  of  a  law  concerning  the 
reorganization  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instnietion.  According  to  this  law,  every 
teacher,  after  having  served  12  years,  will  receive  a  sum  of  money  sufiicient  to  enable 
him  to  buy  a  small  farm.  There  is  to  be  one  elementary  school  for  every  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, the  expense  for  each  of  these  schools  to  be  200  roubles  per  annum.*^ 

PRIVATE  EXERTIONS. 

'Private  individuals  and  communities  have  made  noble  efforts  for  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation. Thus,  tho  late  C'onnt  Naryschkin  has  donated  250,000  roubles  lor  a  teachers' 
seminary  at  Tauibow,  for  young  men  bc'longing  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  city  of 
Moscow  gave  10,000  roublus  per  annum  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  five 
Kirls*  sch«M)ls  for  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  district  council  of  Kyrsc  gave 
30,741  roubles  for  elementary  schools.  The  Princess  Tscherkhaska,  in  Moscow,  started 
at  her  own  exi)en8o  a  pedagogical  j<mmal.  Many  similar  instances  might  be  mentioned. 
As  there  is  a  great  lack  of  teachers  for  the  gymnasia,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  call  about  20  tahtiited  young  men  every  year  from  the  Slavonic  I'roviuces  of 
Austria  and  educate  them  as  teachera  at  the  public  expense. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

The  large  imperial  library  of  St.  Petereburg,  containing  upwards  of  t^0,000  volumes, 
was  about  ten  years  ago  visited  by  about  30,000  readers  per  annum,  while  their  num- 
ber in  18<W  was  7:J,000,  who  used  240,800  volumes.  Among  this  number  the  journals 
and  periodicals  are  not  counted.  Besides  all  the  Russian  Jom*nals  and  periodicals,  340 
foreign  periodicals  are  taken. 

KUSSIFICATION  OF  THE  BALTIC   PROVINCES  AND  POLAND. 

The  process  of  Russilieation  hafe  been  carried  out  with  great  rigor  in  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces, Poland.  ISomo  of  the  directors  of  gymnasia  in  these  provinces  were  dismissed 
because  they  did  not  speak  Russian.  The  number  of  Russian  orthculox  schools  in 
Esthonia  is  at  present  30^.  In  all  these  schools  instruction  is  imparted  free  of  charge 
by  the  Russian  priest  and  his  assistants.  The  former  Polish  University  of  Warsa<v 
has  been  transformed  into  a  RiLssian  one,  and  eleven  professore,  as  well  as  the  secretary 
of  the  university,  ^yere  dismissed  because  of  insullieient  kn«)wledge  of  the  Russian 
language.  Several  Russian  gymnasia  and  elementary  schools  have  been  founded  in 
Warsaw,  and,  iu  order  to  encourage  these  institutions,  instruction  is  given  free  of  charge. 

12.— SPAIN. 

« 

mSTORICAL  REVIEW. 

In  olden  times  education  was  well  cared  for  in  Spain.  The  first  schools  were  well 
endowed  by  donations,  legacies,  and  free  contributions,  and,  up  to  the  eighth  century, 
were  entirely  independent  of  the  church.  Soon,  however,  the  schools  came  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  institutions  for  superior  in- 
struction, lost  their  liigh  cuaract-er.  The  first  impetus  toward  a  reform  was  given  iu 
the  beginning  of  this  ceutury,  by  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi,  which  were  translated 
into  Spanish,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  urgently  recommended 
to  all  teachpi-s.  The  political  disturbances  retarded  the  inarch  of  progress,  but  the 
govenimeut  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  matter  of  poi)ular  education. 

February  10,  1825,  a  law  was  published  regulating  the  system  of  public  instmction, 
exhorting  the  citizens  of  all  towns  and  villages  to  establish  and  maintain  schools,  and 
fixing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Some  normal  schools  were  founded  by  the  govern- 
ment and  liberally  endowed. 

In  the  year  lHi»7,  Minister  Moyano  placed  all  the  schools  of  the  country  nndcr  one 
common  administration.  The  number  of  schools  was  increased  and  many  institutions 
that  bad  formally  ])een  suppressed  were  opene<l  again. 

But,  by  reasoi^of  the  <listurbed  state  of  the  country*,  and  the  reactionary  tendencies 

Jirevailing  in  the  higher  government  circles,  not  much  was  accomplished  during  the 
bllowing  twelve  years,  till  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Isabella.    The  standaixl  of  ed- 
ncatiou  has  conseiiuently  been  very  low  u^)  to  a  recent  date.    Thus,  in  ItlGO,  out  of  a 
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population  of  15,673,000,  no  less  than  11,837,000  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
705,000  could  only  read, 

NEW  LAW  OP  PUBUC   INSTRUCTION. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1869  a  great  deal  has  been  done.    Already,  during  the  re- 

fency  of  Serrano,  a  new  law  of  public  instruction  has  been  adopted  by  the  Cortes. 
his  law  contains  232  paragraphs,  and  its  main  features  are  the  following:  Private 
instruction  is  entirely  free,  and  in  nowise  dependent  on  the  general,  provincial,  and 
communal  authorities.  Foreiguei*8  are  permitted  t-o  open  schools.  The  general  and 
provincial  authorities  will  give  special  rewards  to  those  towns  which  distinguish 
themselves  by  founding  schools  and  otherwise  encourage  the  cause  of  education.  No 
one  can  occupy  any  military  or  civil  office  under  the  government  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  Ever>'  town  and  village  must  have,  at  least,  one  elementJiry  school,  to  be  main- 
tained by  saicl  town  or  village.  The  local  authorities  call  the  teacher ;  but  if,  five  days 
after  a  vacancy  has  occurred,  the  place  is  not  filled,  the  general  goveniment  will  ap- 
point a  teacher.  Tliere  is  a  special  committee,  to  which  teachers  can  appeal  in  case 
they  are  wronged  or  ill-treated  by  the  local  authorities.  The  salary  of  elementary 
teachers  varies  from  125  to  330  escudos.  (This  is  considered  too  low,  but  the  financial 
pressure  has  been  ho  great  as  to  preclude  any  improvement  in  this  direction,  much  as 
the  government  desires  it.)  The  universities  and  other  institutions  for  superior  in- 
struction are  maintained  by  the  state  and  the  provinces.  In  order  to  obtain  academical 
titles  or  degrees,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  studied  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  it 
suflices  to  have  gone  through  the  prescribed  couree  of  studies.  Professors  hare  entire 
liberty,  in  the  choice  of  text  books.  Teachers  cannot  be  n»moved  except  in  cases  of 
misdemeanor.  A  national  academy  is  to  be  founded.  The  general  council  of  in- 
struction consists  of  45  meml)ers,  of  wbom  5  are  chosen  by  the  national  academy,  10 
by  the  seminary,  (the  Central  Normal  Scliool,)  10  professors  chosen  by  the  uni verities, 
10  teachers  and  10  notables,  (members  of  the  preliminary  assembly,  called  to  consider 
the  revision  of  the  constitution.)  The  office  is  an  honorary  one,  without  any  emolu- 
ments whatever.  Annually  one-third  of  this  council  is  re-elected.  Every  province 
has  its  special  provincial  council  of  instruction,  consisting  of  16  members,  elected  by 
the  teachers  of  the  province  and  the  provincial  diet. 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 

Amadeo.  the  new  King  of  Simin,  has,  during  the  short  time  that  he  has  occupied  the 
throne,  displayed  a  lan(&ble  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  there  is  just  reason 
to  hoi)e  nm(;h  from  the  future.  Quite  recently  the  government  has  ordered  the  founda- 
tion of  public  libraries  with  all  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  further  this  end  has 
distributed  a  large  number  of  books. 

In  answer  to  a  question  made  in  the  Cortes  as  regards  the  prohibition  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  the  minister  of  puolic  instruction  replied  that  as  yet 
no  r(»gulation  has  been  made  regarding  this  matter,  an<l  that,  according  to  the  i)riuci- 
ple^s  of  religious  liberty,  the  government  had  no  right  to  demand  that  the  tenets  of 
any  religious  creed  were  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Castro,  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Madrid,  a  meeting  of  educators  was  held  in 
Madrid  in  order  to  prepare  questions  for  a  "  national  congress  of  eilncators."  The  sub- 
jects that  had,  so  far,  been  agreed  upon  as  subjects  of  discussion,  were :  1.  The  relatioi 
of  the  state  to  public  instruction.  2.  The  course  of  instructitm  to  be  introduce<l  in 
elementary  schools  of  the  ditlerent  grades.  3.  Is  element^iry  instruction  to  be  com- 
pulsory and  fret^  of  charge  f  And  if  so,  which  are  the  best  means  for  obtaining  this 
object  f  4.  The  method  of  instruction.  5.  Can  the  st^ato  demand  instruction  in  any 
positive  religion  f  6.  The  regulation  of  superior  instruction.  The  public  organ  of  the 
Spanish  teachers  is  the  ''  Anales  do  Primera  EnseQanza,"  which  is  ably  edited. 

13.— SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

SWEDEN  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  law  for  popular  instruction  in  Sweden  at  present  valid  is  of  the  18th  Juno,  1842, 
with  various  alterations  subsequently  ordained.  The  principal  determinations  of  this 
law  are  as  follows : 

In  each  parish  there  is  to  be  one  fixed  school,  with  one  master  certificated  by  the  normal 
school.  Where,  from  want  of  money  or  other  difficulties,  a  fixed  school  cannot  be  estab- 
lished, th<'  instruction  can,  for  a  time,  be  provided  in  movable  schools  with  one  or  more 
certiiicatod  masters.  At  those  places  where  the  children  live  so  far  from  schools  that 
they  have  difllculty  in  reaching  them,  preparatory  schools  are  to  be  established,  in  which 
tlie' teachers  need  not  be  certilicated.  For  each  parish,  which  generally  forms  a  school 
district,  a  school  board  is  to  be  chosen. 
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The  school  board,  in  which  the  pastor  of  the  parish  is  the  chairman,  has  the  inspec- 
tion of  everything  concomiug  the  instructions  m  the  schools,  and  makes  ont  a  plan  of 
regulations,  which  is  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  and  the  chapter  of  the 
diocese. 

The  popular  or  elementary  schools  are  established  and  supported  by  the  parish  itself, 
with  certain  help  from  the  state. 

The  salary  of  an  examined  teacher  of  the  elementary  schools  must  not  be  fixed  at  lees 
than  400  rdr.  nut.  =  £22;  and  the  emoluments  for  lodging,  fuel,  fodder  for  a  cow,  and 
ground  for  planting  as  well  for  his  own  wants  as  for  instructions  in  the  planting  of 
trees. 

To  be  a  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion at  the  normal  school ;  and  such  a  teacher  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  parish  after  the 
itchool  board  has  given  a  proposal  of  three  candidates. . 

The  subjects  taught  in  i>opular  or  elementary  schools  are :  Religion,  the  Swedish  lan- 

fuage,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  history  and  geography,  natural  history,  writing, 
rawing,  singing,  gymnastics  and  drilling  exercises,  and  gardening  and  the  planting 
of  trees.  The  iustruction  is  gratuitous,  but  the  parishes  have  the  liberty  to  demand  a 
little  tribute  for  every  child  that  is  not  poor,  if  necessary,  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
This  tribute,  however,  is  seldom  required. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

All  children  at  the  school-age  must  ^o  to  school,  excepting  those  who  have  been  by 
parents  or  guardians  announced  as  bemg  taught  either  at  home,  at  a  public  college,  or 
at  a  private  school.  Those  who  enioy  instruction  at  home  must  undergo  examination 
every  year  at  the  elementary  school,  in  order  that  the  school  I>oard  may  learn  if  the  in- 
struction which  they  have  received  at  home  corresponds  in  correctness  and  extent  with 
that  given  at  the  schools. 

Those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  clothing  and 
support  at  school  are  to  be  relieved  by  the  parish.  These  children,  as  well  as  such  as 
are  prevented  from  going  to  the  school  every  day  by  too  great  a  distance,  or  by  the 
coldness  of  the  season,  may,  after  having  learned  to  reail,  have  the  liberty  to  frequent 
the  schools  only  once  or  twice  a  week;  yet  only  on  condition  that  their  parents  or 
guardians  are  known  for  morality,  capacity  to  educate  children,  and  do  attend  to  their 
instniction. 

Every  master  of  a  family  must  see  that  the  children  of  his  servants  or  of  his  depend- 
ents are  not  left  without  the  necessary  instruction. 

If  ])arents  or  guardians  do  not  follow  the  prescriptions  given  with  regjinl  to  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school,  the  latter  are  to  be  separate  from  their  parents  and  left 
to  the  care  of  other  persons. 

The  vicar  of  every  parish  is  required  to  make  out,  twice  a  year,  a  list  of  the  children 
who,  during  the  last  half  year,  have  entered  the  school-age. 

Elementary  schools  are  kept  open  eight  months  each  year,  and  the  instruction  is 
given  five  days  a  week  and  six  hours  a  day. 

Parish  schools  are  also  subject  to  inspection  by  the  school  board ;  and  if  any  one  de- 
sires to  establish  such  a  school,  application  is  to  be  made  to  the  school  board,  which 
does  not  refuse  permission  for  its  foundation  if  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  a  ^ood 
character,  and  has  proved  himself  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  teaching. 

SCHOOL  AGE  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

According  to  the  above-mentioned  law  for  the  elementary  schools  it  is  left  to  each  par- 
ish and  to  the  school  l>oard  to  decide  as  to  the  age  of  children  for  beginning  school.  In 
this  respect  the  regulation  only  prescribes  that  attending  school  should  not  be  delayed 
longer  than  to  nine  years  of  age.  The  school-age,  however,  differs  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent parishes,  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  between  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen 
years.  In  1868,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  kingdom  amounted  to 
4,173,080,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  was  714,765. 
But  the  number  of  children  included  in  the  scuool-age  amounted  to  679,128,  or  16  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Respecting  the  relation  between  the  number  of  children  at  the  school-age  and  the 
number  attending  elementary  schools — the  last  number  for  the  entire  Kingdom — . 
amounted,  in  1868,  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  at  the  school-age.  If  to 
this  number  the  number  attending  other  schools  and  those  taught  at  home  be  added, 
it  would  amount  to  ^  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  at  the  school-age. 

FIXED  AND  MOVABLE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  school  (folkskolan)  in  Sweden  is,  as  before  mentioned,  divided  into 
two  chief  kinds :  the  fixed  school  (den  faata  folkskolan)  and  the  movable  school,  (den 
fiyitande  folkskolan,)    Where  forests,  hills,  or  lakes  have  hindered  the  establishing  of 
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fixed  schools,  the  instmetioii  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  movable  schools,  many  of 
which  have;  by  def^eee,  been  changed  into  fixed  schools.  In  li^(i8,  when  the  number 
of  fixed  and  movable  schools  amounted  to  3,&09,  of  which  number  2,303,  or  66  per  cent., 
were  fixed  schools,  and  1,206,  or  34  per  cent.,  were  movable  schools,  the  unml)er  of 
cliildren  taught  in  these  iwo  different  kind  of  schools  amounted  to  35T,9r)5,  of  which 
number  200,339  were  taoght  in  the  fixed,  and  157,616  in  the  movable  schools. 

HIGHER  ELEBfENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  also  a  third  kind  of  schools  for  the  people,  called  higher  elementary  schools, 
(hogre  folkskolan,)  These  schools  are  intended  for  facilitating  the  future  proio'ess  ox 
the  pupils  who  have  already  gone  through  the  elementary  school.  The  higher  element- 
ary schools,  of  which  there  are  ten  in  tne  kingdom,  can  only  be  considered  as  being 
in'the  first  period  of  development. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Preparatory  schools  (BmdaJcolar)  are  established  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
children  in  the  sterile  and  more  mountainous  part«  of  the  country  the  first  instruction 
as  near  home  as  possible,  while  the  elementary  schools  have  to  attend  to  the  instruction 
of  thoHo  children  who  have  come  more  forward.  In  the  year  1668,  the  number  of  pre- 
|)aratory  schools  amounted  to  3,410  in  the  entire  kingdom,  and  the  number  of  children 
instructed  in  them  was  162,581% 

INCREASE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  RATE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Since  the  year  1840,  the  number  of  schools  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  From  1840  to  1868, 
the  avemge  increase  amounted  t>o  6  per  cent.,  in  the  first  case,  while  in  the  latter  it 
amounted  to  13  per  cent. 

From  1850  to  1859,  the  number  of  children  taught  in  elementary  schools  was,  in  pro- 
portion to  th(*  number  at  the  school  age,  about  60  per  cent.;  after  this  time,  when  the 
nimi1>er  of  children  at  the  preparatory  schools  was  added,  it  amounted  to  77  per  cent. 

In  1H68,  the  number  of  children  taught  in  elementary  and  preparatory  schools 

was 520,546 

Number  taught  in  public  or  private  schools 42, 298 

Number  taught  at  home 99,243 

Total 662,087 

This  total  amounted  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  at  the  school 

age. 

SAUkRIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

According  to  the  law  of  June  18, 1842,  and  the  regulation  of  December  11,  1863,  the 
examined  teacher,  whose  service  is  eight  months  in  the  year,  is  to  receive  at  least  an 
anuual  income  of  400  rix-dollars,  (£22,)  including  eight  barrels  of  corn  to  be  paid  in 
naturd.  Besides  this,  the  parish  is  required  to  furnish  such  a  teacher  witli  lodging  and 
fuel,  fodder  lor  a  cow,  and  ground  for  planting  for  his  own  use,  and  for  teaching  chil- 
dren gardeuing  and  the  planting  of  trees.  Of  this  sum  of  money  the  parish  paj'S  one- 
half  and  the  state  one-half.  Should  the  parish  be  willing  to  augment  this  income  to 
50U  rdr.  rmt..  the  state  pays  one-half,  as  before  mentioned.  Examined  mistresses  re- 
ceive the  same  income  as  masters.  The  average  pay  of  the  teachers  in  the  towns  is  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,500  riksdaler,  Swedish,  not  including  lodging  and  the  above-men* 
tioued  emoluments. 

According  to  the  ordinance  of  September  5^,  1853,  the  payment  of  teachers  of  pre- 
paratory schools  is  to  be  determined  by  the  heads  of  families  and  the  school-board  in 
the  districts  where  such  schools  are  established. 

PENSION  TO  RETIRED  TEACHERS. 

Examined  teachers  of  the  elementary  school,  who  have  reached  sixty  years  of  age, 
receive,  on  retiring,  after  thirty  years  of  service,  three-fourths  of  the  annual  income  as 
a  pension.  Pensions  are  also  granted,  in  some  cases,  after  twenty-five  years  of  service, 
but  with  some  deduction  in  amount. 

STATE  AID. 

The  elementary  school  being  an  establishment  of  the  community,  each  parish  is  re- 
quired to  maintain  its  own  elementary  schools ;  but  since  1842,  when  the  fichool  law 
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T^as  issued,  grants  from  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are  made  on  certain 
conditions.  The  principal  of  the  grants  up  to  this  time  was  a  general  tax,  {folks 
kole  afgifU)  which  every  tax-payer  must  contribute  for  himself  and  his  household. 
This  tax  was  levied  on  the  principle  that  every  member  of  the  community  should 
pay  something  towanl  the  8upi>ort  of  the  education  of  poor  children.  Besides  this 
tax,  the  grants  from  the  state  for  the  spools  are  :  aids  for  the  payment  of  toachers  of 
elementary  and  preparatory  schools ;  aid  for  higher  elementary  schools  j  aid  for  i>oor 
families ;  and  aid  for  the  supply  of  school  material  at  a  low  rate. 

According  to  the  principle  that  the  communities  ought  to  bear  the  principal  expenses 
for  their  schools,  the  state  gives  its  help  on  condition  that  the  parish  pays  lor  the 
schools  a  sum  equal  to  the  above-mentioned  school-tax ;  and  the  parish  must,  besides 
this,  |iay  a  cei'tain  sum  for  each  kind  of  support  from  the  state,  namely : 

While  the  state  ]>ay8  two-thirds  to  the  liighcr  elementary  schools,  the  parish  pays 
one-third.  The  state  pays  one-half  of  the  teachers'  income,  while  the  parish  pays  the 
otlier ;  and  for  the  preparatory  schools  the  state  pays  one-third  while  the  ])an8h  pays 
two-thirds  of  the  expenses.  The  state  bears  the  expense  for  the  education  of  the 
teachers  and  for  the  payment  of  the  inspectors. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  nine  normal  schools  {^olkskoleldrare'Seminaricr)  in  Sweden,  intended  for 
the  training  of  the  masters  and  mistressea  of  the  elementary  schools.  Of  these,  seven 
are  for  male  and  two  for  female  t<.'achers.  A  normal  school  has  throe  classes ;  th«^  pupils 
generally  remain  one  year  in  each.  To  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  of  practicing  as 
teachers,  an  elementary  school  is  attached  to  each  school.  The  subjects  taught  in  these 
schools  are:  Religicm.  the  Swedish  language,  history  and  geography,  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  natural  history,  pedagogy,  wTiting,  drawing,  music  and  singing,  gymnastics 
and  drilling  exercises,  gardening  and  the  planting  of  trees.  Instruction  is  given 
thirty-six  weeks  a  year,  forty-two  hours  a  we<?k. 

The  teachers  at  each  of  the  schools  are,  the  rector,  three  or  four  teachers  for  the  dif- 
ferent Bubjects,  besides  masters  for  instructions  in  music,  gymniistics,  drawing,  and 
garden in|^.  The  rector  must  be  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  tlie  t<?achers  have  to  pass 
the  examination  required  to  be  received  at  the  university.  The  instnu^tiou  is  gratui- 
tous. The  state  pays  an  annual  sum  of  44,000  rdr.  rmt.  for  the  stipends  of  poor  pu- 
pils. The  pupils  who  have  passed  their  examinations  receive  a  certilicate  according 
to  a  sanctioned  moilel. 

Several  iiormjil  schools,  established  at  the  expense  of  the  diflferent  provinces,  are  in- 
tended for  teaching  the  mjistcrs  and  mistresses  of  the  smaller  preparatory  schools. 
Three  schools  for  this  purpose  are  8uj)i)orted  by  the  public  means,  and  are  united  with 
the  nonnal  schools  of  the  stat«. 

NORWAY. 

Owing  to  want  of  more  recent  information,  an  abstract  of  the  report  on  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Norway,  by  Gerhard  Gade,  United  States  consul  at  Christ iania,  pub- 
lished in  the  circular  of  July,  1871,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  given  for  the  sake 
of  corai)letenes8. 

LEGISLATION. 

Since  the  year  1P14,  when  Norway  gained  it«  indei>endence  from  Denmark,  the  edu- 
cational system  has  been  the  object  of  repeated  attention ;  its  chief  results  are  to  be 
found  in  a  law  of  14th  July,  18*27,  relating  to  the  common  schools  in  th(^  country,  which 
law  was  su]>i>lanted  by  a  fuller  and  more  complete  one  of  the  16th  May,  IHOO.  The 
common  schools  in  towns  hiwi  been  regulated  by  a  law  of  the  12th  July,  1848.  Some 
additions  to  the  two  above-named  laws,  which  are  still  in  force,  are  contained  in  a 
recent  law,  of  the  22d  May,  1869. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  schools  of  Norway  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz:  A.  Common  schools; 
B.  Grammar  and  high  schools ;  C.  Latin  schools,  combined  Latin  and  high  schools ; 
D.  The  university  ;  E.  Schools  for  special  branches. 

A.— Common  Schools  : 

The  common  schools  are  subdivided  into  (1)  common  schools  in  the  country;  (2) 
common  schools  in  towns. 

COMMON  SCHOOUS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  are  "  lower  schools"  and  "  higher  schools."  In  the  former  the  children  belong- 
ing to  a  circle  of  the  district  receive  a  common  education,  and  in  the  latter  those  of 
several  circles  or  districts  receive  a  more  complete  education.  Wlierevcr  there  are 
thirty  childi'on,  legally  bound  to  attend  school,  a  common  school  is  to  be  established. 
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As  many  portions  of  the  country  are  intersected  by  high  mountains  and  deep  fionls, 
the  Invrhas  cstablishe<l ''  ambulatory  schools/'  whose  teachers  tmvel  from  one  farm  to 
the  other,  living  \vith  the  different  peasants.  These  schools  are  gradually  diminishing 
in  number. 

Manufactories  and  other  industrial ,  establishments  in  the  rural  districts  are  obliged 
to  provide  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  workmen  whenever  they  have  at  least  thirty 
in  their  eraplov. 

The  establishment  of  "  lower  common  schools  "  is  obligatory  on  the  school  district, 
but  that  of  the  **  higher  schools"  is  optional  to  it.  These  schools  only  receive  pupils 
above  twelve  years  of  age,  and  their  course  of  instruction  embraces,  besides  the  com- 
mon branches,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  geometry. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  TOWNS. 

The  law  of  the  12th  July,  1848,  enacts  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  of  these  schools 
in  every  town,  and  that  no  teacher  shall  have  more  than  sixty  pupils  in  one  class.  The 
branches  of  instruction  are  almost  the  same  as  those  iu  the  rural  schools.  Whenever  tlie 
school-boai-d  thinks  it  advisable,  a  higher  class  for  fiillei*  instruction  is  to  be  firmed. 

SCHOOL  AGE,  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANXE,  ETC. 

Attendance  on  the  common  schools  is  obligatory  for  all  children  living  in  the  country 
from  the  eighth  year  (in  the  towns  from  the  seventh  year)  till  the  time  of  their  con- 
fmnation,  which  generally  takes  place  in  the  fifteenth  year. 

Whenever  the  parents  or  guardians  either  themselves  instruct  the  children  under 
their  care  in  the  branches  taueht  in  the  common  schools,  or  hire  others  to  do  so,  they 
are  exempted  from  sending  tue  children  to  the  public  schools ;  but  must,  like  all 
other  tax-payers,  pay  their  school  tax.  In  order  to  enforce  the  regular  attendance  of 
scholars,  the  law  enacts  that  whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  its  parent  or  guardian  shall 
l^ive  a  satisfactory  excuse ;  or  in  cases  when  they  omit  this,  the  school  committee  may, 
after  an  ineffectual  warning,  fine  them  from  24  skillings  to  5  specie  dollars,  (one  8i)ecie 
do]lar  =  120  8killings  =  8l  06.) 

In  the  common  schools  of  the  rural  districts  the  children  are  to  receive  instmction 
durin;;  twelve  weeks  of  the  year,  or  only  nine  weeks  if  the  school  contains  several 
classes.  Many  school  districts,  however,  have  established  schools  with  a  longer  school 
term. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Once  a  year  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  takes  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  pastor  and  other  members  of  the  school  committee. 

KEVENUES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Each  municipal  district  forms  a  school  district,  and  has  a  school  fund  connuon  to  the 
stvcral  circles  iuto  which  a  district  may  be  divided.  Its  revenues  are :  1.  Interests  of 
capitals  belonging  to  it ;  2.  Voluntary  gifts  ;  3.  Fines;  4.  Contributions  from  the  sec- 
<)n(lary  school  district,  and  from  the  state.  Its  main  revenues,  however,  are  derived 
fi'oni  tlie  municipal  council,  which  grants  the  money  in  all  school  matters,  decides 
the  aniotuit  of  the  school  expenses,  and  apportions  the  school  taxes.  These  are  gen- 
erally assesvscd  on  the  residents  in  proiwrtion  to  their  property. 

From  the  school-district  common  fund  are  paid  the  expenses  of  building,  repairs,  and 
hire  of  school-houses,  but  the  several  circles  which  together  constitute  the  school  dis- 
trict pay  separately  the  expenses  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  the  circle 
schools,  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  teachers,  and  their  board  and  lodging  during 
tiio  school  weeks. 

The  scliool  districts  must  also,  as  often  as  possible,  set  apart  a  small  piece  of  land  for 
the  schoolmasters  to  cultivate,  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary.  At  least  one  teacher 
in  every  district  shall  have  a  dwelling-house  for  himself  and  family,  with  land  enough 
to  pasturo  at  least  two  cows,  and  lay  out  a  small  garden. 

X(>r\vay  is  divided  into  twenty  difterent  provinces,  (amt.,)  and  from  the  provin- 
cial school  fund  are  granted:  Increase  of  salary  for  teachers  who  have  been  long  in 
enii)loyincnt;  contributions  for  higher  common  schools  <aud  for  work-schools;  contri- 
butions  for  erection  of  school-houses,  and  for  purchase  of  laud  for  schoolmasters;  con- 
tributions for  promotion  of  education  at  large  in  poor  parishes;  compensation  toschool- 
mastcrs  for  fitting  pupils  to  be  teachers.  The  school  taxes  imposed  by  the  provincial 
council  are  aasessed  on  the  estates  in  the  province  in  proportion  to  their  relative  value. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSPECTION. 

The  ordinary  school  district  in  the  country  generally  has  the  same  limits  as  the 
municii)al  district,  of  which  there  are,  at  present,  434  in  the  rural  districts.    It  is  gov- 
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erDod  by  two  co-operativo  boards ;  the  one  is  administrative,  aud  called  the  school  com- 
mittee ;  the  other  grauts  the  necessary  money,  and  is  the  ordinary  municipal  coancil, 
elected  bv  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  who  have  a  right  to  vote.  The  pastor  of 
the  parish  is  alwajrs  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 

Norway  is  ecclesiastically  divided  into  77  deaneries,  the  heads  of  which  are,  by  the 
law,  invested  with  the  saperior  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  control  of  the  ftchool 
committees.  The  deans  themselves  are  acconntable  to  the  diocesan  superintendent  of 
the  six  dioceses  of  the  kingdom.  These  superintendents  are  the  bishop,  the  governor 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  school  inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  King,  and  salaried  bv 
the  state.  There  are  six  such  inspectors  in  Norway,  whose  duties  are  to  travel  through 
the  diocese  and  examine  minutely  into  the  condition  of  the  common  schools. 

The  superintendents  of  the  diocese  are  obliged  every  year  to  send  In  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  to  the  royal  department  for  the  church  and  education.  Every 
year  this  department  has  to  lay  before  the  King  and  St6rthing  (the  Norwegian  parlia- 
ment) a  survey  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools  uiroughout  the  kingdom. 

NOIlM.iL  SCHOOLS. 


A  normal  school  has  been  established  at  the  expeuse  of  the  government  in  each  of 
the  six  dioceses  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  adaitiou  to  these,  smaller 
institutes  for  teachers  have  been  cstabbshed,  either  as  i)arallel  classes  of  a  higher 
common  school,  or  as  a  higher  class  of  a  public  common  school. 

The  normal  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  aud  their  teachers 
are  appointed  by  the  King.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  comprises : 
Religion,  Norwegian  language,  arithmetic,  music,  geography,  natural  history,  writing, 
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drawing,  gymnastics,  and  use  of  arms. 

A  children's  school  is  connected  with  every  normal  school,  to  exercise  the  normal 
pupils  OS  teachers.  As  a  general  rule,  only  those  teachers  who  have  passed  an  exami- 
nation at  a  normal  school  or  a  teachers'  institute  receive  situations  in  a  public  common 
school ;  assistant  teachers  are  apx>ointed  by  the  school  committee. 

Bv  a  law  of  May  22, 18C0,  women  may  also  be  appointed  teachers  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  common  schools  after  having  passed  an  examination.  In  the  towns  female 
teachers  have  been  employed  for  some  time  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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In  1861  the  school  districts  in  the  country  were  divided  into  6,189  circles ;  in  1866, 
6,344  circles. 

(The  aggregate  rural  population  of  Norway  was,  in  the  year  1865,  when  the  lost 
census  was  taken,  1,434,727  persons.) 

In  the  following  number  of  school  circles  instruction  was  given : 


Tears. 


1861 
1866 


In  school-houses 
belonging  to  the 
schools  themselves. 


613 

1,478 


In  rented 
schools. 


1,956 
2,521 


In    ambulatory 
schools. 


3,620 
2,345 


Consequently,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  1,275  ambulatory  schools  have  changed  into 
fixed  school  circles. 

The  following  number  of  children  attending  the  fixed  schools  lived  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  fourth  of  a  Norwegian  (about  two  English)  mile  £rom  them : 


In  1861 . 
In  1866 


Ko.  of  children. 

6,418 
11,348 


In  the  sixty  towns  of  Norway,  which  in  1865  numbered  267,029  inhabitants,  in 
54,226  households,  living  in  23,167  houses,  116  common  schools  existed  in  1866,  with 
an  aggregate  number  of  702  classes. 

The  statistics  of  school  attendance  were  the  following : 
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(<i.)  In  the  country  districts : 


Years. 


1801 

181)6, 


No.  of  children 
•  bound  to  at- 
tend school. 


200,273 
22,136 


No.  of  children  re- 
ceivin^  no  in- 
struction at  all. 


6,6.32 
5,  r>14 


No.  of  child- 
ren attend- 
ing school. 


193, 641 
206, 623 


(ft.)  In  towns. 

In  the  towns  of  Norway,  in  1867,  42,892  children  were  bound  to  attend  the  common 
schools.    In  the  same  year  the  aggregate  population  of  the  towns  amouutcd  to  264,8o5 

Eersous,  and  consequently  the  proportion  was  1  child  bound  to  attend  school  to  6.2  iu- 
abitauts.  10,210  children,  who  were  placed  in  private  schools  at  the  charge  of  their 
6upi)orters,  were  exempted  from  atten<iin2  the  common  schools.  Of  the  32,682  child- 
reu  belonging  to  the  common  schools,  756 liave  not  attended  school  at  all  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  Private  schools  corresponding  to  the  lower  common  schools  wera 
attended  by  3,106  pupils. 

Th(i  aggregate  revenues  of  the  school  funds,  together  with  particular  grants  by  the 
various  school  circles,  amount  to  397,683  specie  dollars  in  1860,'in  the  rural  districts, 
aud  to  118,216  specie  dollars  in  1867,  in  the  towns;  whilst  the  aggregate  exi>euses  in  the 
rural  districts  were  415,819  specie  dollars,  and  in  the  towns  110,892  specie  dollars.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  in  1866  was  3,118.  The  minimum  of 
teachers'  weekly  salary  was  from  100  skillings  to  2  specie  dollara,  on  an  average.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  the  towns  was  307,  246  males  and  61  females ;  the  highest 
salary  paid  to  male  teachers  was  165  specie  dollars  per  annum. 

B.  Public  and  high  schools. 

The  larger  part  of  these  schools  consists  of  the  so-called  higher  or  civic  schools, 
which  diU'er  chiefly  from  the  best  arranged  common  schools,  in  addition  of  modem  for- 
eign languages  to  the  branches  of  instruction,  and  in  giving  a  fuller  instruction  in 
other  branches.  Some  of  these  schools  also  prepare  pupils  wt  the  university.  They 
are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  or  at  least  guaranteed  by  the  towns  in  the  case 
that  the  pupils  pay  for  their  tuition.  The  most  of  them  are  destined  exclusively  for 
boys,  some  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  a  couple  of  them  ore  exclusively  girls'  schools. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  un(ter  the  inspection  of  the  superintendents  of  the  diocese, 
and  some  are  supi>orted  by  the  large  fund  for  educational  purposes,  which  now  amounts 
to  more  than  three  millions  of  specie  dollars.  This  fund  owes  its  origin  to  the  sale  of 
large  estates  formerly  bequeathed  to  the  clergy  and  churches.  In  1867,  35  higher 
schools  existed  in  the  towns  of  Norway,  with  144  classes,  159  teachers,  and  2,531  pupils. 
The  expenses  of  these  schools  amounted  to  41,095  specie  dollars,  of  which  4,702  were 
contributed  by  the  state  and  public  funds. 

C.  Latin  schools,  combined  latin  and  high  civic  schools. 

These  public  schools,  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  Norway,  and  belonging 
to  the  state,  give  the  pupils  a  higher  general  education,  and  either  prepare  them  by 
classical  studies  for  the  university,  or  by  the  study  of  natural  science,  for  entrance  on 
practical  life.  Some  few  of  the  Latin  schools  which  have  existed  for  several  centuries 
jiossess  considerable  funds  of  their  own,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  supported 
by  contributions  from  the  state  and  the  different  towns.  The  pupils  pay  for  tuition  in 
all  of  them. 

Til  ere  are  at  present  16  higher  schools  of  the  stat«,  with  134  classes,  197  teachers,  and 
2,105  pupils.  Together  their  revenues  amounted  in  1867  to  109,425  specie  dollars,  of 
"\\  hich  40,!^40  were  school  money  paid  by  the  pupils.  Their  aggregate  expenses  were 
10r),:U8  specie  dollars.  Besides  tnese  there  are  quite  a  number  of  higher  private 
fcchools,  with  a  total  number  of  pupils  in  1867  of  6,451. 

D.  The  university. 

The  Norwegian  University,  at  Christiania,  was  founded  in  the  year  1811.  Sub- 
scriptions were  raised,  and  a  part  of  the  large  educational  fund  was  set  apart  for  its 
support. 

Tile  Ji;ctures  are  entirely  gratuitous,  and  the  students  are  not  bound  to  any  fixed 
term  of  study.     Before  being  matriculated,  the  students  must  pass  an  examination, 
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for  wbicli  a  knowledge  of  either  English  or  French  is  required.  The  university  is 
governed  by  an  academic  council,  which  consists  of  professors  elected  in  turn  by  their 
colleagues.  It  has  live  faculties — of  theology,  of  law,  medicine,  history  and  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics,  and  natural  science.  It  possesses  a  cousiderablo  library,  large 
.  scientific  collection,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  and  magnetical  observa- 
tory. In  1867  it  had  43  professors,  and  was  attended  by  850  students.  Its  expenses 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  83,104  specie  dollars,  of  which  70,900  were  contributed 
by  the  state. 

E.  Special  schools  and  educational  establishments. 

The  27  asylums  for  infants  in  the  townshad,  in  1867,2,867  pupils,  and  the  20  Sunday- 
schools  iiad  1,520.  The  20  farmers'  high  schools,  organized  on  tue  Danish  plan,  had  400 
I)upils. 

Agricultural  schoolSy  supported  by  the  state  and  the  various  districts,  are  established 
in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  have  diffused  much  knowledge  in  farming.  The  govern- 
ment has  founded  a  large  central  agricultural  school  near  Christiania. 

Nautical  schooh. — To  educate  captains  for  the  large  commercial  marine  of  Norway, 
the  government  has  established  many  nautical  schools  in  the  towns  along  the  coasV. 
Besides  these  there  are  immerous  private  maritime  schools.  No  one  can  obt-ain  a  licenso 
as  mate  or  skipper  without  ha\ing  been  first  examined  by  a  board  appointed  by  tho 
King.  In  the  year  1860, 1,204  sailors  were  examined  by  tho  board,  but  out  of  this 
number  384,  or  31  per  cent.,  were  rejected. 

Military  college. — Norway  has  a  military  college  for  the  training  of  army  oflQcers ;  a 
naval  college  tor  tho  training  of  naval  officers;  a  military  high  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  engineers  and  artillery  officers;  a  school  for  civil  engineers,  recently  founded 
at  the  expense  of  tho  government.  w 

Ei>UCATIONAL    PERIODICALS. 

Two  periodicals  relating  to  tho  common  schools  are  published  in  Norway.  The 
iniiversity  publishes  regularly  an  annual  record  for  the  university  and  the'  higher 
schools. 

14.— SWITZERLAND. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Switzerland  possesses  no  national  system  of  instruction ;  the  Federal  Polytechnic 
School,  at  Zurich,  being  the  only  institution  of  learning  which  is  supported  by  the 
general  government,  and  is  under  its  authority.  Each  canton  has  its  own  system  of 
instruction. 

STATISTICS. 


AppenzelL — The  number  of  day  scholars  was  6,236 ;  those  whoattende<l  the  repetition 


;ciipati( 
occupied  with  sewing  and  knitting;  537  tended  cattle,  &c. 


CANTONAL  SCHOOL. 


Argoi'ia.—T\\Q  cantonal  school  (secondary  institution)  was  attended  by  144  scholars, 
(21  in  the  preparatory  school,  81  in  the  gymnasium,  and  42  in  the  industrial  school.) 
The  total  government  expense  for  school  pnri)oses  was  492,600  francs,  and  the  amount 
of  tho  school  fund  5,130,000  francs.  All  the  schools  teach  military  drill  and  tactics, 
and  the  annual  cantonal  cadet  festival  was  attended  by  1,600  cadets,  from  the  age  of 
12  to  18.    A  maneuver  and  sham  light  was  held,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 


NEW  FACTORY  LAW. 


jiafilc. — Th(»  school  committee  drew  up  a  new  factory  law,  which  was  adopted  with- 
out discussion.    By  this  law  children  in  school  ago  are  not  to  be  employed  in  factories. 


STATISTICS. 


The  government  expenditure  for  public  instruction  was  360,000  francs.  A  great  deal 
is  done  by  societies  and  individuals.  Thus  tho  society  for  tho  furtherance  of  good 
(already  in  existenc»e  for  JI2  years)  has  nnder  its  charge  18  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions,  amongst  the  rest  a  drawing  school  for  apprentices,  a  school  of  music, 
bunday  schools,  due.    Another  society  mamtains  8  primary  schools,  with  472  scholars, 
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and 
iujr 


* 
l1  a  uuraber  of  infaut  schools,  with  375  pnpils.  The  total  number  of  ohiltlren  attend- 
r  school  w  as  2o0,  ont  of  a  total  ^)opulation  of  41,251.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
university  was  115.  The  i>eda^ogium  (a  classical  college)  had  60  scholars ;  the  indus- 
trial school,  130 ;  the  humanistic  gyumasium,  365 ;  the  realrgymnasiom,  410 ;  the  real- 
school,  483 ;  the  higher  girte'  school,  464. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  programme  of  the  industrial  school  for  1870-71  has  been  received,  of  which  an 
abstract  is  civen. 

1.  Aim  ojihe  institution, — According  to  the  law  establishing  this  school  it  is  to  give 
a  higher  practical  education,  and  to  prepare  young  men  for  any  special  technical  school. 

2.  Coarse  of  inutrnction.— The  school  has  a  three  and  a  half  years'  course,  embracing 
the  following  subjects : 


Summer  term. 

^       Winter  course. 

Class  1. 

Class  2. 

Class  3. 

Chiss4. 

Class  1. 

ChiS8  2. 

Chiss  3. 

Gcnnan 

French 

English 

History 

Natural  history 

Natural  philosophy 

Chrmistry 

MochaiiicH 

— hours  per  week. . 

Tdo 

do 

do 

do 

6 

4 
4 
3 
2 

4 
4 
.4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

4 
4 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

6 
G 

6 
4 
4 

3 

2 

i 

6 
4 
1 

4 

4 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 

6* 

4 

1 

4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 

do 

2 

do 

<lo 

do 

do 

1 
6 
4 
1 

Q 

^Lithomatics 

Diawiuji 

GyiuiiaHtics 

4 

4 
1 

5 
4 

6 

4 

Total 

31 

30 

30 

20 

31 

32 

32 

Conditions  of  admission. — Age,  14 ;  a  certificate  from  the  school  last  attended.  Sub- 
jects required  at  the  examination :  a  knowledge  of  German  and  French,  and  elements 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra.  Among  the  scholars  last  year  there  were  three 
from  America. 

NEW  LAW  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 

Berne. — The  new  law  on  primary  instruction  has  finally  passed  the  cantonal  council. 
The  main  points  of  the  new  law  are :  Instruction  is  compulsory ;  school  age,  7  to  16; 
nuuiber  of  weeks  duriug  which  school  is  kept,  32  to  40  per  annum ;  number  of  school 
hours  per  day,  3  to  6 ;  no  class  is  to  contain  more  than  70  pupils ;  the  townships  have 
to  maintain  the  schools;  every  teacher  is  to  have  a  house,  with  garden,  three  cords  of 
wood,  and  450  francs ;  lui  annual  cantonal  appropriation  of  20,000  francs  is  intended  to 
assist  i)oor  townshii)s.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  hitherto  taught,  instruction  is  given 
ill  book-keepiug,  Swiss  coustitution,  gymnastics ;  and,  for  girls,  needle- work ;  in  the 
liigher  classes,  lYench  and  geometry.  Number  of  primary  schools,  1,559,  with  89,981 
Bcholars,  and  1,540  teachers,  (1,085  males  and  455  females.)  Number  of  secondary  . 
schools,  42,  with  159  teachers  and  2,545  scholars.  Number  of  cantonal  schools,  2,  witn 
022  scholars.    Number  of  students  at  the  university,  262. 

TEACHERS*  SEMINARIES. 

There  are  two  seminaries  for  male  teachers,  with  160  students ;  and  two  seminaries 
for  female  teachers,  with  42  students.  There  are  two  iustitntions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  37  infant  schools,  5  factory  schools,  and  65  private  schools,  with  4,687  pujiils. 
Total  government  expense  for  public  instruction,  1,118,256  francs. 

NEW  SCUOOL  LAW. 

Fribourg. — A  new  school  law  has  been  adopted  by  the  contonal  council,  which  places 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  the  hands  of  the  cantonal  government.  There  is  a 
board  of  educjition,  consisting  of  4  members— 2  clergymen  elected  by  the  bishop,  and 
2  laymen  elected  by  the  communal  council.  This  board  prescribes  the  metliod  of 
instruction,  the  boolcs  to  be  used,  &c.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  was  314, 
with  15,791  scholars. 

ABOLISHING  THE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Or/NTfl.— The  cantonal  council  decreed,  with  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  the  sum 
of  (;,U00  francs,  hitherto  expended  for  religious  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  should 
be  struck  out  from  the  annual  appropriation.    A  new  school  law  was  contemplated. 
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children's  savinos  bank. 

Glaria. — A  peculiar  iDstilation  in  this  canton  is  the  children's  saTings  bank,  ^tab- 
Jisbed  by  Rev.  Tschndi.  The  amoaut  paid  last  year  into  this  bank  by  the  scholars  was 
21)734  francs. 

teachers'  seminary. 

GritfoiM.— There  is  one  teachers'  seminary,  with  which  an  agricultural  coarse  is  con- 
nected; the  number  of  students  was  78  ^  that  of  the  normal  school,  71.  The  cantonal 
school  had  273  pupils.  Among  the  460  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  150  have  no 
certificate  from  the  seminary;  education  is  altogether  at  a  lower  standard  than  in  the 
other  cantons. 

NEW  PRIMARY-SCHOOL  LAW. 

Lucerne  has  likewise  introduced  a  new  primary-school  law.  According  to  this  law 
the  schools  are  classed  in  the  following  manner:  1.  Communal  schools,  embracing  ele- 
mentary schools  and  repetition  courses;  2.  Middle  schools,  (secondary  instruction;)  3. 
Special  schools,  viz,  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  and  the  teachers'  seminary. 

FEMALE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Schaffhausen. — A  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  in  female  industrial  schools  has 
been  commenced,  which  has  been  largely  attended. 

STATISTICS. 

Schcyz. — ^Number  of  primary  schools,  102 ;  number  of  female  industrial  schools,  20. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  was  6,132 ;  the  number  of  teachers  was  99^  65  males  and 
34  females. 

INDUSTRIAL  8CHOOUS. 

Soleare. — ^Tbis  canton  likewise  instituted  instruction  courses  for  teachers  in  female 
iD<hiHtrial  schools.  In  the  village  of  Grenchen  there  is  a  private  institution  of  a  higher 
character,  called  *'  the  international  school."  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Breidenstein,  and  had  82  scholars :  from  Belgium,  18 ;  England,  15;  Italy,  13;  Switzer- 
land, 11;  Germany,  7;  Austria,  5;  America,  4;  France,  3;  Russia,  2;  Holland,  2; 
Turkey,  1 ;  Roumauia,  1. 

STATISTICS. 

St.  Gall, — There  are  in  this  canton  406  primary  schools,  30  real-schools,  5  reformatory 
institutions,  2  orphan  schools,  1  asylum  for  neglected  girls,  1  institution  for  deaf  and 
duuib,  and  a  number  of  industrial  and  private  schools,  and  repetition  courses,  besides 
1  teachers'  seminary,  with  80  students.  The  primary  schools  were  attended  by  24,088 
pupils;  the  repetition  courses  bv 4,235;  the  real-schools  by  1,316;  the  private  schools 
by  535 ;  the  female  industrial  schools  by  8,608.  The  canton^  school  had  244  pupils ; 
111  in  the  classical  department,  62  in  the  technical,  and  71  in  the  commercial.  The 
total  government  expense  for  public  instruction  was  1,035,526  francs. 

STATISTICS. 

Teasin, — ^Number  of  primary  schools,  467;  number  of  higher  elementary  schools^  17; 
number  of  drawing  schools,  9 ;  and  of  gymnasia,  5. 

STATISTICS. 

Upper  Unterwald, — Number  of  primary  schools,  33,  with  1,560  scholars.  Tlio  cantonal 
school  had  115  scholars,  62  in  the  technical  and  53  in  the  classical  course,  and  10  teachers. 

VEGETABLE  GARDENS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

Uri, — As  a  specialty  in  this  canton,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  every  girls' 
school  is  obliged  by  law  to  have  a  vegetable  garden,  in  which  the  scholars  must  practice 
regularly. 

STATISTICS. 

Valais. — Number  of  primary  schools,  403;  130  boys'  schools,  118  girls'  schools,  150 
mixed,  and  5  so-called  alternating  schools,  where  instruction  is  given  to  boys  one-half 
of  the  day,  and  to  girls  the  otlier. 

STATISTICS. 

Fa  tid.— Number  of  children  attending  the  public  elementary  schools,  29,571. 
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STATISTICS. 

Ztt^.— Number  of  primary  Bchools,  51 :  18  for  boys,  16  for  girls,  and  17  mixed.  Num- 
ber of  scholars,  2,212 ;  number  of  teachers,  55,  34  males  and  21  females.  Number  of 
repetition  coui^ses,  19,  with  486  scholars.  Number  of  secondaiy  schools,  4,  with  14 
teachers  and  130  scholars.  Besides  these,  there  are  2  so-called  Latin  schools,  with  19 
scholars.  The  cantonal  institutions  comprise  1  secondary  school  and  lower  gymnasium, 
with  46  scholars ;  1  industrial  school  and  1  higher  gymnasium,  with  37  scholars.  The 
number  of  instructors  in  all  these  institutions  is  10.  The  Sunday  drawing-school  in 
the  city  of  Zus  was  attended  by  28  apprentices.  Total  goTcmment  expenditure  for 
public  instructiouj  57^383  francs;  2  francs,  92  centimes i>er  capita  of  the  population. 

MODE  OF  AFPOIITTING  TEACHERS. 

Zurich. — The  most  important  matter  discussed  by  the  cantonal  council  during  the 
year  was  the  mode  of  appointing  teachers.  By  a  great  mf^jority  the  new  law  was  adopt- 
ed, which  provides  that  teachers  havo  to  be  elected,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  gov- 
ernment otticials,  every  six  years. 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  primary  schools^  366,  with  555  teachers  and  31,576  scholars.  Number  of 
scholars  attending  the  repetition  courses,  7,601 ;  and  of  those  attending  the  special  sing- 
ing courses,  13,507.  Number  of  female  industrial  schools,  334,  with  328  teachers  and 
9,125  scholars.  Number  of  secondary  schools,  59,  with  90  teachers  and  2,424  scholars. 
The  teachers'  seminary  was  attended  by  132  students,  and  the  normal  school  numbered 
87  scholars.  The  cantonal  school  had  564  scholars — ^209  in  the  classical  course  and  355 
in  the  technical  course.  The  university  numbered  266  students— 56  theology,  26  law, 
137  medicine,  47  philosophy. 

•     CITY  OP  WINTERTHUR. 

The  city  of  Winterthur,  8,000  inhabitante,  has  a  very  com|)leto  system  of  secondary 
instniction,  viz,l  higher  girls' school,  with  128  scholars;  1  intermediate  school,  with 
28;  1  preparatory  course  for  the  gymnasium,  with  27;  1  gymnasium,  with  80;  and  1 
industrial  school,  with  122.  In  the  city  of  Ziirich  is  locat^  the  famous  Federal  Poly- 
technic School,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  with  64  professors  and  648  students — ^232 
Swiss  and  416  foreigners. 

16.— TURKEY. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  new  school  law  has  been  promulgated.  It  consisto  of  138  paragraphs,  and 
divides  the  schools  of  the  empire  Into  lower  elementary  schools,  higher  elementary 
schools,  preparatory  schools,  lyceums,  and  special  schools.  In  future  there  is  to  be  an 
elementary  school  in  every  vilJage,  or  town,  and  if  the  population  is  mixed  there  is  to 
be  one  for  the  Mohammedlans  and  one  for  the  other  religious  denominations.  Boys  are 
obliged  to  attend  school  up  to  their  eleventh  year,  and  girls  up  to  their  tenth  year. 
Whenever  a  town  has  more  than  500  houses,  a  higher  elementary  school  is  to  bo 
erected.  The  four  years'  course  of  such  an  institution  comprises  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Arabic  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  geometry,  book-keeping,  and  the 
language  spoken  in  the  province.  The  preparatory  schools  admit  all  sects  and  reli- 
gions without  any  distinction  whatever.  They  have  a  three  years'  course,  in  which 
French,  political  economy,  and  natural  history  are  taught. 

Lyceums  are  to  be  erected  in  the  capital  of  every  district  to  receive  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  passed  the  final  examination  at  some  preparatory  school.  Only 
Turkish  subjectA  are  admitted  as  boarders  in  these  institutions.  There  is  to  be  a  three 
years'  course,  embracing  ancient  and  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural 
sciences.  Amonc  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction  there  are  classed :  The  nor- 
mal schools,  the  nigher  schools  for  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  university  of  Constanti- 
nople. Tlie  object  of  the  normal  school  is  to  educate  teachers.  Any  one  who  has 
satisfactorily  passed  through  the  elementary  school  may  enter  as  a  student.  The 
university  of  Constantinople  has  three  faculties,  viz :  BeUes-lettrcs,  law,  and  natural^ 
sciences. '  The  school  superintendence  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  in  every 
district,  while  in  the  capital  there  is  to  be  a  school  council.  Boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
instructed  separately ;  girls  are  to  be  instructed  by  male  teachers  of  mature  age,  until 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  female  teachers  has  been  educated.  Several  normal 
schools  are  to  be  founded  exclusively  for  female  teachers.  One  of  these  is  already  in 
successful  operation.  It  was  founded  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Munif  Effendi.  Such 
a  step  as  the  lost-mentioned  one  is  of  special  imi>ortance  in  a  country  like  Turkey, 
where  woman,  hitherto,  was  considered  little  better  than  a  slave. 
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With  regard  to  the  elementary  Bcbools,  it  is  to  bo  regretted  tliat  tho  law  has  scarcely 
been  carried  out  at  all,  partly,  certainly,  owing  to  tho  want  of  competent  teachers. 
Even  at  this  date  these  schools  arc,  as  regards  school-honses,  teachers,  and  mode  of 
instruction,  in  the  most  pitiable  state,  and  the  poor  children  are  obliged  to  spend  their 
childhood  in  these  establishments,  which  they  leave  after  a  unmber  of  years  withont 
having  learned  anything.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Safvet  Pasha  and  Mnnif  Effendi  will, 
at  an  early  day,  devote  their  attention  to  tho  matter  of  elementary  schools. 


II.— AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 

UKIVEKSITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  Egyptian  viceroy,  Ismail  Pasha,  has  decreed  tho  foundation  of  a  university  in 
Alexandria.  It  is  to  bo  after  tho  French  model,  and  in  connection  with  it  there  is  to 
be  a  "  School  of  Egyptology,"  which  it  is  hoped  will  bear  important  fruits  on  the  field 
of  Egyptian  archeology.  As  director  of  this  school.  Professor  Brugsch,  the  well  known 
German  savant,  and  explorer  of  Egyptian  history  and  archeology,  has  been  nominated. 
The  number  of  students  in  this  school  is  limited  to  24,  and  will  be  open  for  Europeans. 
These  have  to  pledge  themselves  that,  after  having  completed  their  studies,  they  will 
enter  tho  service  of  the  Egyptian  government  for  a  number  of  years.  Tho  viceroy 
will,  out  of  his  private  treasury,  bear  all  their  expenses. 

SCHOOLS  AT  CAIRO. 

In  Cairo,  a  girls'  school  has  been  commenced  in  tho  neighborhootl  of  Kassr-en- 
Nil,  where  the  pupils  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  instmctcd.  A  careful  supervision  is 
kept  by  the  (female)  teachers,  and  the  pupils  are  kept  in  strict  seclusion. 

A  Frenchman,  Mac^,  fn)m  Alsace,  who  lias  done  a  great  deal  in  his  own  country  for 
the  opening  of  public  libraries,  and  for  tho  furtherance  of  olementaiy  instruction, 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  tho  Suez  Canal.  During  his  stay  iu 
Egypt  ho  succeeded  in  organizing  ru  "Egyptian  Educational  Association,"  and 
awakening  the  Khddive's  interest  m  this  undertaking.  This  association  obtained  the 
special  patronage  of  the  crown  prince,  and  was  soon  joined  by  many  prominent 
Egyptians,  and  good  results  are  looked  for. 

The  government  schools  in  Egypt  admit  pupils  of  every  religion,  and  of  every 
nationality,  if  they  are  only  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Last  year,  the  first 
public  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  connected  with  the  mosques, 
took  place  in  the  minisitry  of  public  instruction  in  Cairo.  Civil  officers  and  priests 
were  the  ludges.  About  150  boys  received  books,  stationery,  &o.,  as  prizes,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  solemn  meeting  were  accompanied  homo  by  a  band  of  mnsic. 


III.— ASIA. 
1.— INDU. 

EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 

Among  tho  inhabitants  of  India  a  great  desire  for  European  education  is  spreading 
ever  since  the  great  insurection  of  1857-58.  The  most  important  means  of  education 
have  been  schools,  newspapers,  and  societies.  There  are  two  fjreat  religious  i)arties, 
one  of  which  wishes  to  introduce  a  purely  deistical  system  of  religion,  while  the  other 
wishes  to  restore  the  old  Hindoo  religion  in  its  original  purity.  Many  of  the  societies 
have  more  general  human  aims;  thus  there  is  a  large  society  at  Liicknow,  which  jiub- 
lishcs  journals  and  holds  regular  meetings,  at  which  essays  are  read ;  admission  to  this 
society  is  free  to  all  sects  and  nationalities.  In  Dsheipur  there  is  another  large  society, 
under  tho  patronage  of  the  government^  whose  aim  it  Is  to  found  schools,  publish  text- 
books, to  raise  the  sanitary  condition  oi  the  country,  and  to  encourage  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  This  society,  which  is  entirely  aristocratic,  engages  the  best  teach- 
ers that  can  be  had  to  instruct  children  of  members  in  the  natural  sciences,  English, 
1K)litical  economy,  riding,  dancing,  &c.  In  Alighar  is  the  head  center  of  the  *'  East 
Jidian  Society  for  the  furtherance  of  public  welfixe."    This  society  is  managed  cxclus- 
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ively  by  En^^lishmen.  It  endeavors  to  encourage  education  by  sending  young  natives 
to  travel  and  study  in  ditfercnt  European  stutes.  Stipends  have  been  founded  for 
twelve  young  men^,  who  are  thus,  to  receive  a  European  iiducatlon.  A  special  desire  for 
higher  education  is  manifested  by  the  50,000  Parsees  who  live  in  Bombay.  The  Gor^ 
man  sa\ant,  Martin  Haug,  (bom  1827,  in  WUrtemberg,)  during  his  recent  travels  in 
India,  visited  the  Elphinstone  College,  at  Bombay,  where  several  hundred  natives  are 
instructed  in  languages  and  natural  siences  according  to  European  methods.  He  was 
)reseut  at  a  session  of  the  debating  society,  and  heard  several  young  Bramins  and 
;*arsces  carry  on  a  learned  discussion  on  one  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  which  showed 
not  only  a  large  fund  of  information,  but  also  an  astonishing  practice  in  logic  and 
rhetoric.  He  was  asked  by  the  Parsees  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  their  sacred  literature, 
whicli  for  many  years  had  formed  his  favorite  study.  More  than  300  Parstes  were 
l)rcseut,  and  collected  on  the  spot  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the  lecturer,  which  he 
gave  as  a  fund  to  be  distributed  among  the  best  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  Zend 
and  Pehlowi  languages,  and  literature  at  the  Zertoshti  Medresa,  the  Parsee  institution 
lor  superior  instruction.  The  position  of  women  was  hitherto  very  low  among  the 
Ilindous ;  but,  recently,  endeavors  have  been  made  to  raise  their  condition,  chiefly  by 
giving  instruction  to  girls,  from  which  they  had  been  almost  entirely  excluded.  A 
c'oniniencement  has  been  made  in  Bombay,  where  special  schools  for  girls  have  been 
established.  According  to  the  latest  information,  the  number  of  these  schools  was 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  attendance  was  good. 

2.— CHINA. 

GEKEltAL  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 

In  the  flowery  kingdom  great  educational  movements  are  going  on.  It  was  of  no 
avail  that  the  Chinese,  after  their  defeat,  bought  steamers  and  guns,  they  soon  saw 
that  reforms  must  begin  on  another  field,  to  domesticate  among  them  the  wonders  of 
modern  mechanics  and  arts.  The  French  were  their  first  teachers.  The  first  establish- 
ment for  the.  construction  of  steamers  and  steam-engines  was  founded  at  Tshe-Fu.  In 
I-Tj!)  a  similar  establishment  was  founded  at  Shanghai,  and  officers  from  Peking  were 
ordered  to  study  there.  In  1867  a  polytechnic  school  was  established  in  the  province 
of  Fu-tsien,  at  which  school  talented  young  men  are  instructed  in  mechanical  engin- 
wiriug  by  foreign  teachers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PEKING. 

Febrnary  26,  1868,  the  Emperor  sanctioned  the  plan  proposed  by  Prince  Kung  for  the 
establishment  of  a  large  university  at  Peking,  and  granted  considerable  sums  for  this 
l)uri>ose.  As  teachers  at  this  university,  a  number  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans  have 
Ixfen  called.  They  had  to  pledge  themselves  to  learn  Chinese  in  two  years,  so  as  to  bo 
able  to  lecture  in  that  language.  By  that  time  all  the  buildings  of  the  university  are 
U)  be  Ihiishcd,  i)articularly  a  magnificent  observatory.  The  official  Peking  gazette  has 
given  the  statute  of  the  university  in  all  its  details.    There  are  five  sections : 

1.  Before  entering  the  student  must  have  gone  through  a  thorough  course  of  class- 
ical studies. 

2.  He  must  live  in  the  university  building. 

3.  There  are  monthly  and  half  yearly  examinations. 

4.  After  three  years  he  can  take  his  final  examination.  If  passed  satisfactorily,  he 
receives  a  degree ;  if  not,  he  has  to  continue  his  studies. 

5.  Board  and  lodging  are  ft^e,  and  everjr  student  receives  some  pocket-money  besides. 
Each  section  is  further  explained.     With  regard  to  section  1,  it  says :   "  By  classical 

studies  wo  understand  the  study  of  those  numerous  works,  almost  considered  sacred, 
Avliieh  form  tlie  subject  of  examination  for  jdl  candidates  for  government  oflices.  He 
who  has  thoroughly  mastered  these  works  is  considered  capable  and  accustomed  to 
exercise  his  reasoning  faculty.  From  him  we  may  also  expect  diligence  and  i)ersever- 
anee  to  enter  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  sciences.'' 
WitJi  regard  to  section  2 :  "In  order  to  accomplish  any  work  a  man  must  live  in  the 
worksliop ;  in  order  to  study  to  some  purpose,  a  student  must  constantly  be  near  the 
t^-sicher,  in  order  that  he  may  consult  him,  whenever  he  meets  with  any  difficulty." 

Besides  the  ** sciences,"  the  so  called  "  six  fine  arts"  form  subjects  of  study  at  the 
univerNity,  viz: 

1.  Observationson  the  principles  of  social  order ;  2.  Music;  3.  Archery:  4.  Driving: 
f).  Writing ;  (3.  Ciphering.  The  expense  for  the  elementary  schools  are  mostly  covered 
by  free  contributions,  (fonations,  legacies,  &c.  Children  of  well-to-do  parents  pay 
'i  Spanish  dollars  for  nine  months'  instruction ;  and  some  teachers  who  have  several 
hundred  scholars  earn  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions, but  as  a  general  rule,  elementary'  school-teachers  are  better  cared  for  in  China 
than  in  many  European  countries;  his  social  position  is  higher,  and  his  pay  is  bettei*. 
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Rich  Chinese  usiially  keep  private  tutors  for  their  children,  who  live  in  the  family 
Elementary  education  is  very  general  in  China,  and  it  is  a  rare  case  to  find  any  one  en 
tirely  ignorant  of  reading  and  jvriting.    Quite  recently  the  government  has  determined 
to  send,  at  public  cxjiense,  a  certain  nimibcr  of  talented  young  men  every  year  to 
American  and  European  institutions  of  learning,  in  order  to  have  an  able  body  of  native 
teachers. 

3.— JAPAN. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Great  reformatory  movements  are  going  on  in  all  directions,  and  if  the  intentions  of 
the  govenmient  are  fully  carried  out,  Japan  bids  fair  to  become  the  leading  nation  of 
eastern  Asia.  Railways  and  telegraphs  are  constructed,  machine-shops  are  erected, 
and  distinguished  Americans  are  called  by  the  Japanese  government  to  improve  the 
system  of  agriculture.  Education  has  likewise  received  the  early  attention  of  the 
government,  and  many  young  men  are  annually  sent  at  government  expense  to  study 
at  American  and  Euro^iean  simools  and  colleges. 

EUROPEAN  COLLEGE  AT  YEDDO. 

There  is  in  Yeddo  a  so-called  European  college,  with  about  70  professors  and  about 
1.245  students.  Of  the  professors,  four  are  Americans,  five  English,  three  French, 
tnree  Germans,  and  one  Swiss.  This  college  is  iutendeu  chiefly  for  the  study  of  for- 
eign languages.  Of  the  students,  710  are  studying  English,  322  French,  and  163  Ger- 
man, 'fhough,  according  to  the  prospectus  of  this  college,  other  branches  are  to  be 
taught,  foreign  tongues  and  the  elementary  branches  fonn  as  yet  the  chief  subjects  of 
instruction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  but  few  studeuts  are  prepared  to  advance 
higher ;  nevertheless,  there  are  some  who  are  studying  political  economy,  international 
law,  natural  phlosopby,  &c, 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  AT  YEDDO. 

Beside  this  college,  there  are  about  sixteen  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  in 
which  foreign  languages  are  taught.  The  highest  number  of  students  in  these  schools 
is  about  6ul). 

SCHOOLS  AT  MLkKO. 

In  Miako,  which  is  the  third  largo  city  of  the  empire,  and  which  was  the  imperial 
residence  until  the  late  revolution,  a  large  number  of  schools  and  academies  have 
been  established.  Their  number  is  66.  The  number  of  scholars,  boys  and  girls, 
amounts  to  25,747,  of  which  637  attend  academies,  and  25,082  schools  of  a  lower  grade. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  comprises  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  that  of  the  academies  the  following  subjects:  Oral  paraphrase,  (i.  e.,  exercises  in 
giving  the  meaning  of  different  authors  in  their  own  (the  student's)  words,)  50  stu- 
dents; higher  reading,  151  students:  higher  penmanship,  199  students;  higher  arith- 
metic, 72  students ;  English,  93 ;  German,  81 ;  chemistry,  26.  Each  of  these  sub- 
jects is  taught  in  different  classes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  number  of  female 
studeuts  is  almost  equal,  and  at  times  even  exceeds,  that  of  the  male  students. 

PROVINCL/LL  SCHOOLS. 

Every  provincial  government  has  established  at  least  two  or  three  schools  where 
foreign  languages  are  taught.  In  some  places  foreigners  are  engaged  as  teachers,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  teachers  are  natives  who  have  studied  abroad.  There  are,  of 
course,  in  every  city  and  town  a  great  number  of  old-fashioned  schools,  in  which  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  calculation  by  abacus  are  taught. 


IV.— AMERICA. 

Owing  to  want  of  information  but  a  few  of  the  states  of  America,  north  and  aoutb, 
are  mentioned  in  this  review. 

A.— NORTH  AMERICA. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

1.  New  Brunstoick, 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Bennet,  chief  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  province  of  New  Bninswick,  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
hn  30,  1869. 
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"  I  kavo  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  on  the  condition  of  the  common,  superior, 
grampiar,  training,  and  model  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  year  1869.  In  doinff 
so,  I  remark  with  satisfaction  that  there  has  been  a  sensible  increase  of  schools  in  both 
terms  of  the  year;  that  the  increase  of  the  pupils  has  rather  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  schools;  that  the  average  attendance,  though  still  too  low, 
has  perceptibly  improved ;  there  seems  to  be  an  improving  public  opinion  in  respect 
to  education  and  to  the  importance  of  proWding  for  it  by  a  system  of  free  schools. 

dCHOOLS. 

"  The  number  of  schools  in  operation  during  the  winter  portion  of  the  past  year 
was  828,  or  19  more  than  in  the  corresponding  term  of  1868.  In  the  summer  term, 
beginning  with  April  and  ending  with  September,  there  are  returns  of  schools  in  opera- 
tion to  the  number  of  883,  an  increase  on  the  preceding  summer  term  of  9,  and  very 
considerably  more  than  ever  before  found  in  operation  at  the  same  time." 

TEACHERS  TRAINED  AND  T7NTRAINED. 

''The  trained  teachers  are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  and  bidding  fair  in  a  few 
years  more  to  have  the  whole  of  the  educational  field  to  themselves.  In  winter  the 
number  of  teachers  in  active  service  was  858,  and  of  these  641  were  of  the  trained 
class,  an  increase  of  43  trained  on  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Again,  the 
teachers  employed  in  summer,  as  shown  by  the  latest  returns,  were  901,  of  whom  687 
were  trained,  an  increase  on  the  preceding  summer  term  of  20.  The  number  of  un- 
trained teachers  still  in  the  service  was,  in  winter,  217,  and  in  summer,  214." 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

''  There  is  a  greater  number  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  schools  now  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  the  schools  are  better  oriranized,  the  pupils  are  more  judiciously 
classitiod,  and  a  more  economic  division  of  Tabor  for  both  teachers  and  scholars  is 
introduced." 

PUPILS. 

"  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  pupils  within  the 
year,  and  the  increase  is  indeed  a  material  one.  In  the  first  term  the  number  enrolled 
was  29,754,  an  increase  on  the  attendance  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1868  to  no 
less  an  extent  than  2,034 ;  and  in  the  summer  the  attendance  nad  reached  the  large 
number  of  32,641,  showing  an  increase  of  1,215  on  the  like  term  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  winter  scholars,  16,853  were  boys,  and  12,901  girls,  or  nearly  4,000  more  *bov8 
than  girls.  This  disparity  might  be  partially  accounted  ror  by  the  season  which  dis- 
engages many  boys  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  but  in  summer  the  disparity  is  still 
iu  favor  of  the  boys  by  nearly  2,000.  I  regret  that  owing  to  very  many  of  the  returns 
having  been  made  in  the  old  form  of  register,  a  sufficient  number  of  answers  was  not 
received  to  inquiries,  in  the  new  form,  which,  if  received,  would  have  enabled  me  to 
state  with  exactness  the  number  of  piipils  attending  the  public  schools  for  longer  or 
shorter  i)ortious  of  the  past  year.  Following,  therefore,  of  necessity,  the  mode  of 
reckoning  employed  in  former  years,  of  adding  one-third  of  the  winter  attendance  to 
that  of  tlie  summer,  we  obtain  42,559  as  the  number  enrolled  at  the  common  and 
superior  schools  in  the  year  ending  30th  September  last.  Adding  to  these  figures  the 
attendance  at  the  grammar-schools,  at  certain  of  the  Madras  schools,  and  at  many  of 
those  receiving  special  jnrants  from  the  legislature  I  estimate  the  total  attendance  for 
the  year  at  about  47,000. 

'^  This  result  is  good,  and  some  will,  perhaps,  regard  it  as  almost  ffood  enough,  but 
yet  is  not  equal  to  our  necessities.  The  chilaren  who  should  be  at  scnool,  but  are  not. 
must  number  several  thousands,  and  it  is  not  well,  it  is  not  safe,  that  they  should 
grow  up  to  be  men  and  women  without  such  elementary  instruction  as  our  common 
schools  aitbrd.  True,  these  schools  are  increasing  from  year  to  year,  but  scarcely  at  a 
rate  that  promises  universal  instruction  at  an  early  day.  Indeed,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  learn  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  it  would  seem  that  if  not  the 
only,  at  all  events  the  most  effectual  means  to  such  an  end  is  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  free  schools." 

PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  salaries  of  858  teachers  for  the  winter  term  was 
842,654  97,  and  during  the  second  term,  for  901  teachers,  $44,175  98,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure for  salaries  for  the  whole  year  of  $86,830  95. 

LOCAL  EXPENDITURES. 

In  the  winter  term  the  expenditure^  on  account  of  teachers'  salaries  were  (54,856  64, 
and  iu  the  summer  term  |58,058  98. 
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From  tho  report  of  Dr.  Bennet  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1870,  tbe  following 
extracts  are  made :  , 

SCHOOLS. 

*'  In  the  winter  term  ending  Slst  March  there  were  825  schools  in  operation,  or  three 
less  than  in  tho  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before.  In  eight  counties  there  wiis  an 
aggregate  decrease  of  43  schools,  and  in  the  other  six  counties  an  aggregate  increase 
of  40  schools.  In  the  summer  time,  however,  the  schools  reached  a  figure  never  before 
attained.  The  returns  show  883  schools  to  have  been  in  operation  during  that  perioil, 
being  an  increase  of  18  on  the  preceding  summer  term.  In  seven  counties  there  was 
an  ag^egate  decrease  of  23  schools,  and  an  aggregate  increase  of  41  in  the  other  seven 
counties.  The  largest  decrease  occurred  in  Queens,  where  it  was  8,  and  the  greatest 
increase  in  Northumberland,  where  it  was  10.  These  being  all  single  schools,  and 
therefore  the  number  of  the  teachers  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  schools,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  of  the  8  teachers  thus  temporarily  or  permanently  lost  to  Queens, 
6  were  of  the  trained  class,  and  that  in  Northumberland,  with  a  clear  gain  of  teachers, 
of  10  teachers  all  of  them  were  of  the  trained-class  scholars.  Northumberland  had 
in  winter  and  summer  an  increase  respectively  of  727  and  367,  and  during  the  same 
terms  Queens  sustained  a  loss  of  250  and  280  respectively,  as  compared  with  tho  year 
1869." 

TEACHERS  TR.\IXED  AND  UNTRAINED. 

"  The  number  of  trained  teachers  is  slowly  but  surely  increasing,  being  in  the  winter 
643  against  211  of  the  untrained  class ;  ancl  in  the  summer  term  700  trained  against 
227  untrained,  the  figures  in  both  terms  showing  an  increase  of  trained  teachers  over 
those  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  preceding  yeai.^' 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

"The  employment  of  assistant  teachers  in  large  schools  is  a  featnre  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  but  wherever  the  system  has  been  tried  it  has  invariably 
worked  well.  The  main  regret  is  that,  owing  to  a  want  of  suitable  school-houses,  the 
plan  is  not  more  generally  adopted.  As  it  is,  29  assistants  were  employed  in  the  winter 
term  and  39  in  the  summer,  or  a  decrease  of  1  in  the  former  term,  and  an  increase  of 
8  in  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  term  of  1869." 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

"The  teachers  employed  in  winter  to  the  number  of  854,  and  in  the  summer  term  to 
the  number  of  927,  were  divided  amon^  the  different  denominations  as  follows,  the  list 
also  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  term  as  compared  with  the  past  year : 


DonominationB. 


Episcopaliaoa 

Koraan  Catholics . . . 

Presbyterians 

Methodists 

Baptists 

Couf;re>;ationalist« . 
Others  not  reported 


Teachers  in  winter. 


u 

M 


147 

313 
146 
114 
207 
3 
34 


9 
6 


7 
5 
1 


4 

2 


Teachers  in  summer. 


(4 

.a 

a 


178 
339 
148 
105 
227 
2 
28 


10 

.5 

" 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

PUPILS. 

"  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  an  increase  of  pupils  within  tho  year,  and  this 
has  been  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent  in  both  terms.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  increase  in  the  winter  term  took  place  concurrently  with  a  slightly  diminished 
luiraber  of  schools.  In  the  winter  term  the  number  enrolled  at  the  conmion  and  supe- 
rior schools  was  30,693.  In  sun^mer  the  registered  number  was  33,627.  This  gives 
about  35  pupils  on  the  average  for  each  teacher  in  winter  and  36  in  summer.  In  winter 
3,147  more  boys  than  girls,  and  in  summer  the  boys  were  still  in  excess  of  the  girls 
by  2,055." 

PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURE. 

"  The  whole  amount  paid  in  teachers*  salaries  within  the  first  half  of  the  year  was 
§42,790  50.  For  the  second  half  or  summer  term  the  amount  expended  for  same  object 
was  §45,600,  making  a  total  for  the  whole  year  of  §88,390  50." 
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eigned  by  the  minister  of  his  own  faith  and  three  school  commissioners  of  the  locality 
ill  which  he  has  resided  for  the  last  six  months.  If  deemed  expedient  the  board  may 
from  time  to  time  require  a  new  examination,  ai;  which,  if  the  teacher  fail,  the  certin- 
cate  before  granted  becomes  null  and  void. 

Teachers  are  employed  by  the  year,  and  seldom  engage  in  any  other  occupation. 
Thus  many  young  men  and  women  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession  and  prepare  them- 
selves carefully,  hoping  to  rise  gradually  to  the  higher  duties  of  academy  and  univer- 
sity. But  the  salaries  are  low,  the  highest  in  the  country  being  (635^  in  the  city,  |1,300. 
The  lowest  salary  paid  to  a  male  teacher  in  a  county  was  $100 ;  in  a  city,  $250.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  rates  of  remuneration,  many  teachers  continue  their  work  until  inca- 
pacitated l)^  old  a^e.  For  these  superannuated  teachers  provision  is  made,  generous  in 
Its  designs  if  not  liberal  in  its  extent.  * 

The  educational  summary  for  1868  shows  that  schools  were  open  eleven  months; 
there  were  4,882  iUstitutions  of  various  grades.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  was 
434,933,  aud  the  total  amount  expended  for  all  educational  purposes  was  $2, 239.639. 

B— SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.— ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

MESSAGE  OF  TRKSIDENT  SARMIENTO. 

Not  having  received  any  other  recent  documents,  that  portion  of  President  Sar- 
mieuto's  message  addressed  to  Congress,  July,  1871,  which  relates  to  public  instruc- 
tion, is  given  in  a  free  translation : 

'*  I  can  announce,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  that  education,  in  all  its  grades,  has 
made  great  progress  during  the  last  year.  The  census  recently  taken  in  San  Juan 
has  shown  that  this  province  has  succeeded  in  diffusing  instruction  among  the  minor- 
ity of  the  youth  in  school  a^e,  while  the  province  of  La  Rioja,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  administration,  contained  only  a  single  school,  shows  to-day  a 
number  of  about  4,000  pupils  in  its  schools. 

"Other  provinces,  as  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Catamarca,  have  in  every  way  encour- 
aged public  instruction,  their  governments  having,  since  1869,  doubled,  and  in  some 
cases  tripled,  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

"Education  is,  to-day,  the  chief  care  of  the  republic,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  different  States  and  the  extensive  correspondence  on  this 
subject  addressed  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  There  is  every  evidence  that, 
shortly,  still  greater  progress  is  to  be  made. 

"All  the  laws  that  have  been  paased  regarding  education  have  been  carried  out 
immediately.  A  new  college  has  been  estiwlishea  in  La  RioJa,  and  the  normal  school 
of  Parana,  whose  foundation  had  been  retarded  by  the  war,  has  Just  been  fully 
organized. 

"The  astronomical  observatory  of  C6rdoba,  which  has  commenced  its  functions, 
does  honor  to  the  country  and  will  materially  contribute  to  the  advancement  or 
science. 

"The  professors  who  have  come  from  Germany  have  been  installed  at  the  University 
of  C6rdoba,  in  order  to  establish  there  a  faculty  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  Scarcely  was  their  number  completed  when  the  ministry  charged  them  with 
the  foundation  of  a  scientific  association  for  the  study  of  the  natural  nistory  of  the 
countiy.  Among  the  members  of  this  association  are  Dr.  Burmeister,  the  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  director  of  the  observatory,"  &c. 

2.— BRAZIL. 

HE  DI^FERE^'T  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  different  kinds  of  schools  are :  Primary,  primary  and  secondary,  (primary 
schools  with  higher  classes,)  secondary,  superior,  and  special.  The  public  schools  are 
all  free,  but  as  there  are,  specially  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  quite  a  number  of 
private  schools,  many  parents  of  the  better  class  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
these. 

PRIMARY,  AND  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  primary  schools,  according  to  the  report  of  the  ministry,  was  3,378; 
of  these,  2,ili>i  were  exclusively  lor  boys,  aud  1.114  exchisively  for  girls;  the  number  of 
pupils  ill  these  schools  was  10H,G24  ;  the  number  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  was 
4U9,  with  about  H,000  pupils. 
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Tlirec  classes  of  nublic  e<1ncational  iDstltatioDs  wero  organized,  the  common  school, 
the  crammnr  school,  and  the  nniversity;  the  latter  being  independent,  but  receiving 
aid  from  the  pablic  edacational  resonrces. 

In  1847  a  normal  and  model  school  were  established  in  Toronto,  thus  completing  the 
edacational  facilities  of  the  province. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  general  control  of  the  school  system  is  in  a  conncil  of  public  instmction,  of 
which  the  chief  superintendent  is  a  member.  Thev  hold  office  daring  pleasure,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  oversiffht  of  the  school,  prescribe  the  text-books,  select  reading 
books  for  the  public  schooflibraries,  make  rules  for  board  of  examiners,  and,  upon  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  can  revoke  the  certificates  of  teachers. 

The  superintendent  receives  a  liberal  salary*-  and  is  allowed  a  contingent  fund  ample 
for  the  work  of  his  office  j  he  receives  and  distributes  school  money,  prepares  all  neces- 
sarv  forms,  collects  statistics,  examines  all  accounts,  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  and  when  he  deems  it  necessary  visits  the  school  municipalities  to  obtain 
information  and  correct  errors. 

To  facilitate  the  government  of  the  schools  the  province  is  divided  into  districts, 
each  under  the  control  of  tive  commissioners,  elected  at  a  general  meeting  of  laud- 
holders  aud  house-holders  and  to  hold  office  three  years.  The  school  commissioners 
thus  elected  are  a  body  corporate,  with  all  the  usual  rights  and  powers,  and  hold  all 
school  property,  real  and  personal.  The  x^owers  of  the  commissioners  are  ample,  and 
upon  their  energy  and  ability  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  each  district  largely  de- 
pends. The  apparent  teachers  regulate  the  course  of  study,  and  fix  the  school  fees, 
which  shall  not  exceed  40  cents,  or  bo  less  than  5  cents  per  month.  They  are  required 
to  make  an  annual  census  of  children  of  school  age,  and  when  the  number  of  children 
makes  it  expedient  can  establish  separate  schools  for  girls. 

DISSENTIENT  SCHOOLS. 

A  wise  feature  of  the  law  reconciles,  to  a  great  extent,  sectarian  antaj^onisms.  When 
the  school  regulations  are  not  agreeable  to  any  number  whatever  or  the  inhabitants 
professing  a  religious  faith  different  from  that  of  the  migority,  the  dissentients  may 
choose  truAtees,  establish  schools,  and  receive  their  i)roportion  of  the  school  fund.  Am- 
ple provision  is  made  for  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  law  harmoniously  aud  effi- 
ciently. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

These  are  derived  fVom  legislative  grants  and  local  sources.  The  whole  amount  pro- 
vided for  common-school  purposes  in  1868  was  ^1,789,332,  of  which  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation was  only  $171,387.  The  legislative  fund  is  distributed  to  each  municii)ality 
according  to  population,  upon  condition  that  an  equal  sum  is  provided  by  local  assess- 
ment, but  in  many  districts  a  much  larger  amount  is  raised  by  voluntary  act,  thus  ex- 
hibiting the  progress  and  strength  of  the  feeling  of  the  district  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  rate-bills  on  pupils  have  decreased,  indicating  an  in- 
crease ot  free  schools,  and  encouraging  the  hope  that  ere  long  fUl  the  schools  will  be 
made  free  hy  law. 

The  scliools  are  further  aided  by  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  globes,  and 
yarioiis  articles  of  school  apparatus,  the  department  giving  an  amount  equal  the  sums 
provided  from  local  sources.  These  articles  aro  nearly  all  manufactured  in  Canada, 
and  are  said  to  be  better  made  and  furnished  at  lower  prices  than  those  imported  from 
Europe  or  the  United  States. 

FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

For  the  encouragement  of  education  free  libraries  are  established.    The  books  are 

I>rocured  by  the  education  department  at  as  low  prices  as  possible.  A  classified  cata- 
ogue  of  over  4,000  works  is  sent  to  the  trustees  of  each  school  section,  from  which 
volumes  are  selected,  and  these  are  sup])lied  with  an  addition  of  the  books  equal  in 
value  to  the  amount  provided  by  the  district.  The  value  of  libraries  thus  furnished  to 
the  end  of  1868  is  $1^,474 ;  the  number  of  volumes,  227,610. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

No  teachers  are  employed  in  the  common  and  grammar  schools  unless  found  qualified 
by  the  board  of  examiners,  and  provided  with  a  certificate  of  good  moral  charautei 
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signed  by  the  minister  of  his  own  faith  and  three  school  commissioners  of  the  locality 
in  which  lie  has  resided  for  the  last  six  months.  If  deemed  expedient  the  board  may 
from  time  to  time  require  a  new  examination,  ai;  which,  if  the  teacher  fail,  the  certifi- 
cate before  granted  becomes  null  and  void. 

Teachers  are  employed  by  the  year,  and  seldom  engage  in  any  other  occnpation. 
Thus  many  young  men  and  women  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession  and  prepare  them- 
selves carefully,  hoping  to  rise  gradually  to  the  higher  duties  of  academy  and  univer- 
sity. But  the  salaries  are  low,  the  highest  in  the  country  being  (635 ;  in  the  city,  |1,300. 
The  lowest  salary  paid  to  a  male  teacher  in  a  county  was  $100 ;  in  a  city,  $250.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  rates  of  remuneration,  many  teachers  continue  their  work  until  inca- 
pacitated b^  old  a^e.  For  these  superannuated  teachers  provision  is  made,  generous  in 
Its  designs  if  not  liberal  in  its  extent.  * 

The  educational  summary  for  JH66  shows  that  schools  were  open  eleven  months ; 
there  were  4,832  iUstitutions  of  various  grades.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  was 
434,933,  and  the  total  amount  expended  for  all  educational  purposes  was  $2, 2^.639. 

B.— SOUTH  AMERICA. 

1.— ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

MESSAGE  OF  rilESIDEXT  SARMIENTO. 

Not  having  received  any  other  recent  documents,  that  portion  of  President  Sar- 
miento's  message  addressed  to  Congress,  July,  1871,  which  relates  to  public  instruc- 
tion, is  given  in  a  free  translation : 

*^  I  can  announce,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  that  education,  in  all  its  grades,  has 
made  great  progress  during  the  last  year.  The  census  recently  taken  in  San  Juan 
has  shown  that  this  province  has  succeeded  in  diffusing  instruction  among  the  minor- 
ity of  the  youth  in  school  a^e,  while  the  province  of  La  Rioja,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  administration,  contained  only  a  single  school,  shows  to-day  a 
numl»er  of  about  4,000  pupils  in  its  schools. 

"Other  provinces,  as  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Catamarca,  have  in  every  way  encour- 
aged public  instruction,  their  governments  having,  since  1869,  doubled,  and  in  some 
cases  tripled,  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

**  Education  is,  to-day,  the  chief  care  of  the  republic,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  different  States  and  the  extensive  corresi)ondence  on  this 
subject  addressed  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  There  is  every  evidence  that, 
shortlv,  still  greater  progress  is  to  be  made. 

"Ali  tbe  laws  that  have  been  passed  regarding  education  have  been  carried  out 
immediately.  A  new  college  has  been  estiwlishea  in  La  Rioja,  and  the  normal  school 
of  Parana,  whoso  foundation  had  been  retarded  by  the  war,  has  just  been  fully 
organized. 

**The  astronomical  observatory  of  Cordoba,  which  has  commenced  its  functions, 
does  honor  to  the  country  and  will  materially  contribute  to  the  advancement  or 
science. 

'*The  professors  who  have  come  from  Germany  have  been  installed  at  the  University 
of  C(3rdoba,  in  order  to  establish  there  a  faculty  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  ScarceW  was  their  number  completed  when  the  ministry  charged  them  with 
the  foundation  of  a  scientific  association  for  the  study  of  the  natural  nistory  of  the 
country.  Among  the  members  of  this  association  are  Dr.  Burmeister,  the  director  of 
tbe  Museum  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  director  of  the  observatory,"  &c. 

2.— BRAZIL. 

HE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  different  kinds  of  schools  are :  Primary,  primary  and  secondary,  (primary 
schools  with  higher  classes,)  secondary',  superior,'  and  special.  The  public  schools  are 
all  free,  but  as  there  are,  specially  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  quite  a  number  of 
private  schools,  many  parents  of  the  better  class  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
these. 

PRIMARY,  AND  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  nnmbcr  of  primary  schools,  according  to  the  report  of  the  ministry,  was  3,378; 
of  these,  2,204  were  exclusively  lor  boys,  and  1,114  exclusively  for  girls;  the  number  of 
pupils  ill  these  schools  was  10f>,624  ;  the  number  of  primoiy  and  secondary  schools  was 
4UVJ,  with  about  8,000  pupils. 
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DISTRIBUTION'  OF  PRIMARY,  AND  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  empire  of  Brazil,  exclusive  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  has  an  area  of  290,080  Brazilian 
square  miles,  (le^uasquadradas,)^  3,100,104  English  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
10,580,000  inhabitants.  Thus  there  is  about  one  child  attending  school  out  of  cyer>*  92 
inhabitants. 

Distributed  according  to  provinces,  the  following  number  of  schools  comes  to  every 
thousand  Brazilian  square  miles : 

1.  Sergipo,  109  scliools  to  every  1,000  square  miles ;  2.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  100 ;  3.  Ceara, 
60 :  4.  Alagoas,  53 ;  5.  Espirito  8ancto,  52 ;  6.  Pemambuoo,  40 ;  7.  St.  Catharina,  36 ; 
8.  Parahiba,  36 ;  9.  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  29 :  10.  S.  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  26 ; 
11.  S.  Paulo,  24 ;  12.  Minas  Geraea,  21 ;  13.  Bahia,  20 ;  14.  Maranhao,  9 ;  15.  Parana,  8 ; 
16.  Pianhy,  5 ;  17.  Goyaz,  3 ;  18.  Para,  3.  The  province  of  Amazonas  has  only  ono 
school  to  every  2,000  square  miles,  and  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso  one  to  every 
4,000. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  according  to  last  reports,  was  235,381.  The  num- 
ber of  public  schools  was  47,  viz,  26  for  boys  and  21  wr  girls.  These  schools  were 
attended  by  4,383  scholars  ;  2,480  boys  and  1,903  §irls. 

By  a  decree  of  November  7,  1870,  a  number  ot  primary  schools  of  a  higher  grade 
have  been  established,  viz,  4  for  boys  and  7  for  girls ;  thus  the  total  number  of  public 
scliools  is  58,  (30  for  boys  and  28  for  girls.)  The  comparative  statistics  of  attendance 
for  the  last  six  years  shows  that  though  slow,  there  lias  been  after  all  an  increase: 
Attendance  in  1865,  3,482  ;  in  1866,  3,765 ;  in  1867,  4,125 ;  in  1868, 4,313  ;  in  1869,  4,309 : 
in  1870,  4,383. 

The  number  of  private  elementary  schools  is  109,  viz,  54  for  boys  and  55  for  girls ; 
these  schools  were  attended  by  5,728  scholars,  (3,403  boys  and  2,325  girls.)  The  total 
number  of  primary  schools  is,  therefore,  167,  with  an  attendance  of  10,111  scholars. 

In  the  neighboring  village  of  Copacabana  o  Cempinho  there  are  two  private  schools 
in  which  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to  poor  children. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  seciondary  schools  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pemambuco,  and  San  Paulo ;  the  two 
last  mentioned  are  preparatory  schools  (institutions  of  a  secondary  grade)  attached  to 
tho  two  ]aw  schools  iu  those  cities.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  institutions 
embraces  the  following  subjects :  Rhel^ric  and  poetry,  philosophy,  geometry,  arith- 
metic, history,  geography,  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Portuguese. 

The  secondary  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  called  the  Imperial  College  of  Pedro  I. 
The  number  of  student*  is  224,  viz,  77  paying  students  and  127  free  students.  The 
number  of  private  secondary  schools  is  66,  viz,  36  for  males  and  30  for  females,  with 
an  attendance  of  2,851,  (1,975 .boys  and  876  girls.) 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  law  schools,  viz,  one  at  Pemambuco  and  the.  other  at  San  Paulo, 
tho  former  with  443  students,  the  latter  with  214. 

There  are  two  medical  schools,  viz,  one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  one  at  Bahia.    The 

medical  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  three  departments,  viz,  ono  of  medicine,  435 

students ;  pharmacy,  108  students  ;  obstetrics,  2  students ;  total  number  of  students, 

'  545.    The  medical  school  of  Bahia  has  two  departments ;  of  medicine,  242  students ; 

and  of  x>harmacy,  100  students ;  total  number  of  students,  342. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

• 

The  Commercial  InstUutc,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  institution,  which  is  intended  to 
give  a  thorough  business  education,  is  maintained  by  the  government.  Formerly  under 
the  ministry  of  tho  interior,  it  has  by  a  decree  of  September  27,  1870,  been'  placed 
nnder  the  ministry  of  public  works,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  Besides  the  usual 
commercial  branches  the  course  of  instniction  embraces  linear  drawing  and  political 
economy,  as  applied  to  commerce  and  industry".  Durkig  tho  last  year  34  students 
matriculated. 

institution  for  the  blind. — The  number  of  inmates  is  27,  viz,  18  males  and  9  females. 
Of  these,  7  were  natives  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  18  were  from  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  1  from  Uruguay,  and  1  from  Germany;  four  paid  for  their  board  and  instruc- 
tion. 

Infititutionfor  deaf-mutes. — The  number  of  inmates  is  13— all  male — sono  of  whom  only 
is  i)aying.  Of  the  others  ten  were  maintained  by  the  general  government  and  two 
by  the  jn'ovincial  government  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 
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Aeademy  of  the  fine  arU, — ^Tbis  academy  has  a  day  and  an  evening  conrso ;  the  for- 
liier  was  attended  by  45  stndents,  the  latter  by  215,  making  the  total  number  of 
students  260.  The  coarse  of  instroction  embraces  drawing,  painting,  scalpture,  archi- 
tecture, sDsthetics,  urcbaology,  history  of  the  fine  arts,  anatomy,  and  mathematics. 
According  to  the  different  sa^ect8,the  students  of  the  evening  course  were  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  12  drawing  from  living  models;  44  industrial  drawing;  16 
industrial,  ornamental,  and  figure  drawing;  6  industrial  drawing  and  elementary  math- 
ematics ;  1  making  omamentol  and  figure  drawing  and  elementary  mathematics ;  12^1 
ornamental  and  figure  drawing ;  13  orawing  and  sculpture  of  ornaments  and  figures. 
Of  the  students  of  the  day  course  10  studied  landscape  painting  and  7  historical  paint- 
ing. 

Conservatory  of  mnaic-^The  number  of  students  in  this  institution  is  155,  viz,  66 
males  and  89  females.  According  to  subjects  the  students  were  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  1.  Males:  rudiments  of  music,  28;  violin,  9;  clarionet, 3;  fiute,  5; 
violoncello,  1 ;  double-bass.  4 ;  siuf^ng,  10 ;  singing  and  violin,  2 ;  singing  an^  clario- 
net, 1:  singing  and  flute,  1 :  singing,  violoncello^  and  double-bass,  2;  singing,  clario- 
net, violoncello,  and  double-bass,  1.    2.  Females :  28  sin^ng,  61  rudiments  of  music. 

Imperial  Lyceum  of  Arts. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Ifiuo  Arts.  This  institution,  established  in  1858,  has  made  CTeat  progress,  and  is  now 
ill  a  flourishiuj^  condition.  The  number  of  students  that  have  matriculate<l  at  this 
iiiNtitution  during  the  last  year  is  9*21.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Arithmetic, algebra, geimietry,  drawing,  (figures,  ornaments, flowers,  and 
Hiiimals,)  machinc-<lrawing,  construction  of  machinery,  naval  architecture,  civil  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  of  statues  and  ornaments,  geography,  penmanship,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  English. 

Military  Academy.— This  academy  has  44  professors  and  353  students.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces,  besides  the  military  sciences,  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
French,  English,  and  Portuguese. 

Xacal  Academy. — Like  the  preceding  institution,  this  one  is  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  course  of  instruction  lasts  four  years,  and  embraces  all  the  branches  of 
naval  science,  besides  several  foreign  languages. 

SCIENTIFIC,  LITSRABY,  AND  ART  ASSOCIATIONS,  XXa 

Imperial  Medical  ABSociaUon, — This  association  held  thirty-two  sessions  during  the 
hint  year ;  it  publishes  a  valuable  periodical,  The  Brazilian  Annals  of  Medicine,  (Annoes 
Hrazilienses  ue  Medicina.) 

TJte  Bistorioal  and  Oeoyraphical  Inttitnte, — ^This  institute  numbers  among  its  members 
sonic  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  empire^  and  its  sessions  have  been  regularlj^- 
;it  tended  by  the  Lmperor  himself.  Its  object  is  the  study  of  Brazilian  history  and 
geography.  It  publishes  a  learned  periodical,  the  Bevista  Trimensal,  (Quarterly  Re- 
view.) 

The  Public  Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — This  library  numbers  already  about  150,000 
v(»1  nines,  und  is  constantly  increasing.  There  are  also  considerable  libraries  at  Bahia 
;ind  San  Panlo. 

Ih-atnatic  Conservatory  and  National  Theater. — The  society  called  the  Brazilian  Dra- 
matic Conservatory  was  founded  in  1843;  and  in  1849  greater  powers  were  conferred 
upon  it.  Its  duties  are  now  to  examine  the  pieces  which  are  handed  in  to  the  man- 
a<;ers  of  the  theaters  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  inspect  the  theater  from  time  to  time,  &e. 

3.~PERU. 

GENERAL  BEMABKS. 

Of  the  schools  in  Pom  it  must  be  said,  as  of  many  other  institutions  in  that  country^ 
there  is  much  talk,  but  little  is  done.  The  whole  instruction  consists  of  learning  by 
heart  the  contents  of  certain  text-books,  without  developing  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
tlie  scholars  in  the  least.  All  the  schools  (private  and  public)  issue  very  pompous  cir- 
(ulurs,  in  which  all  mauner  of  sciences  are  enumerated;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
»»<  holars  leave  these  schools  with  a  small  amount  of  superficial  knowledge  and  a  pro- 
lonnd  self-conceit. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  elementary  schools  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  because  only  old  women  and 
Hiich  men  as  can  i>ositi  vely  find  no  other  employment  will  take  the  places  of  elementary- 
Hihool  teachers.  Biit  little  is  known  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
inntniction,  and  the  only  branch  of  instruction  in  which  good  results  are  obtained  is 
]>ennian8hip. 

Only  quite  recently  town  schools  were  established  in  Lima ;  the  school-house  is  pro- 
vided by  the  municipal  authorities,  which  also  pay  the  teacher's  salary;  Instruction 
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is  given  free  of  charge.  The  teacher  has  an  asBistant  as  soon  as  the  numl>er  of  liis 
scholurs  exceeds  60.  Although  the  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  fee,  this  is  fu- 
queutly  done,  the  result  heing  that  chiefly  children  of  those  parents  are  admitt^nl  wiiu 
pay  well,  while  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  have  to  go  to  the  ''dames'  schools/' 
The  course  of  instruction  in  these  town  schools  emhraces  catechism,  scriptural  history, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  of  Peru.  The  hoys  aiitl 
girls  are  kept  strictly  separate  in  these  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Some  years  ago  a  normal  school  was  estahlished  in  Lima,  under  the  direction  of  the 
German  philologist  Dr.  Brauns,  after  the  model  of  the  German  teachers' seminaries;  tliis 
institution,  which  since  Dr.  Brauns  left  has  lost  much  of  it8  former  excellence,  has  two 
departments,  viz,  one  for  elementary  and  one  for  secondary  instruction.  The  former 
is  to  1)0  open  to  all  students,  without  distinction  of  color  or  rank;  the  students  live  in 
the  schoor,  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  education  theoretically  and  practically, 
an<l  after  having  passed  an  examination  are  to  be  sent  as  elementary  teachers  to  all 
parts  of  tlie  country.  This  department,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
important  one,  is,  however,  more  and  more  neglected. 

Tliero  are  quite  a  number  of  private  schools,  but,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  English 
elementary  school  and  the  German  school,  they  are  mere  speculations  for  making 
moui^y.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  iX)mmence  a  school  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  must 
nndrrgo  an  examination  before  the  *' council  of  education,"  and  submit  his  course  of 
instrnation  for  their  approbation.  But  these  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be  kept  vi'ry 
strictly,  for  in  1865  an  entirely  unedacat(3d  Berlin  Jew  opened  a  Roman  Catholic 
boardiug-schooL 

SECONDARY  AND  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  college  of  Guadaloupe  is  a  state  institution ;  it  has  a  curious  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Preparatory,  or  seventh  class. — Scripture  history  as  far  as  the  birth  of  Christ;  Spanish 
graniiuar ;  aiithmetic,  as  far  as  proportion  ;  geography  of  Peru ;  general  geography. 

Sixth  cloHn. — Church  history;  Latin,  (grammar  and  Cornelius  NeiKw;)  arithmetic; 
alg4'bra ;  ancient  geography. 

F\f^h  and  fourth  classes. — Dogmatics;  geometry:  trigonometry;  Latin,  (syntax,  Cicero, 
Ovid  ;)  ancient  history;  Peruvian  grammar,  and  translation  of  the  four  Gosjiels ;  o\v.- 
ments  of  mechanics ;  magnetism ;  electricity ;  air  and  heat ;  history  of  the  middln 
age^;  French. 

Third  cIojus. — Philosophy ;  descriptive  and  chronological  astronomy  ;(f)  mathematical 
geography ;  planetary  system ;  fixed  st-ars ;  almanacs. 

Philosophical  course. — Second  and  first  classes* — Logic ;  psychology ;  mo<lem  history- : 
French  ;  Euf^lish ;  elements  of  natural  history ;  literature ;  poetry ;  rhetoric.  The 
whole  course  is  to  be  gone  through  in  six  years. 

Tlie  coUege  of  San  Carlos  has  three  departments,  viz,  law,  medicine,  and  natural 
sciences.  The  number  of  professors  in  the  law  department  is  8.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  peculiar ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  professor  gives  the  manuscript  of  his 
lectures  to  one  of  the  students;  after  two  weeks  he  comes  and  asks  whether  the  manu- 
script has  been  copie<l.  If  this  has  been  done,  be  sets  a  certain  portion  of  the  manu- 
script to  be  learned  by  the  student,  and  appoints  a  day  for  an  examination.  He  now 
commences  to  examine,  and  continues  till  all  the  students  have  had  their  turn  of 
copying,  studying,  and  of  being  examined.  During  the  last  year  three  professors  made 
an  exci*ption  from  this  practice,  and  delivered  their  lectures. 

There  are  five  universities  (scarcely  deserving  the  name)  at  Lima,  Cuzco,  Ayachuco, 
Truxillo,  and  Puno.  The  University  of  St.  Mark,  in  Lima,  (founded  in  1570,)  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  South  America.  There  are  a  number  of  theological 
seminaries,  in  which  mathematics  and  law  are  likewise  taught.  A  polytechnic  school 
has,  in  1864,  been  started  in  Lima,  by  the  government,  at  great  expense;  it  has  two 
directors  and  four  professors. 


v.— AUSTRALIA. 

VICTORIA. 

The  eighth  report  Of  the  commissioner  of  the  board  of  education  for  this  colony  has 
been  received.  It  comprises  a  statement  of  their  proceedings,  and  much  additional 
information  of  value  and  interest  worthy  of  a  larger  space  than  can  l>e  appropriated  for 
it  in  this  report. 
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SUMSfART  OP  STATISnCa 

Population  of  colony 727, 4M 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  ^-ears,  (estimat4?id) lJ<?,  8:W 

Number  of  all  ages  attending  common  and  rural  schools lOT,  f>;t7 

Number  of  all  ages  attending  private  schools :27,Oo:i 

Attending  industrial  schools  and  reformatories '«i,  iVSf 

Attending  Bomo  school 1^,217 

Number  of  common  schoolSi  inclnding  rural,  &o , 942 

Exclusively  for  boys 22 

Exclusively  for  ^rls 25 

Exclusively  for  lufants,  (under  eight  years) 17 

Number  of  te-achcrs  and  assistants 1,259 

Numl>er  of  pupil  teachers *)1U 

Number  of  work-mistresses 414 

Number  of  rural  and  half-time  schools Wj 

NumbiT  of  pupils  in  rural  and  other  schools l,tMr» 

Cost  of  inutmctiou  per  head  of  population 7«.  lOd. 

Number  of  mouths  of  school  year 10 

Number  of  mixed  schools  including  rural 878 

In  addition  to  the  figures  given  above  it  is  estimated  that  abont  0  per  cent,  of  the 
cluldreu  of  the  colony  are  taught  at  home  by  parents  or  tutors,  it  is  therefore  believed 
tliat  about  78  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  ago  arc  receiving  InBtruotion  during 
the  year. 

BOARD  OP  E1>UCATI0N. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  five  members,  who  most  bo  laymen,  and  no  two 
of  the  same  •denomination.  They  are  ap)>oiuted  by  the  g<»vemor.  in  council,  for  five 
years ;  three  form  a  quorum  at  their  meetings ;  they  contnd  the  distribution  of  school 
moneys,  the  establishment  and  inspection  oi'  Hchoofs,  the  examination  and  classillca- 
tion  of  teachers,  course  of  instruction,  rate  of  fees,  &c. ;  all  such  regulations  subject 
to  approval  by  the  governor  in  council. 

NATIONAL  AND  DENOMINATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  school  act  of  1862,  two  boanls  of  eduotttion  wore  in 
existence  in  the  colony,  one  denominational  and  tlio  other  nationaL  By  the  common 
school  act  of  1862,  the  personal  property  of  both  boards,  as  well  as  the  real  nroperty  of 
the  national  board,  was  transferred  to  the  new  board,  and  all  lands  and  school-build- 
lugs,  hitherto  vested  in  trustees  of  denominational  schools,  were  permitted  to  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  lK)ard.  When  the  act  came  into  force,  there  were  in  operation  7Utf 
schools,  of  wliich  193  were  national,  or  vested  schools,  while  513  were  denominational, 
or  non-vested.  The  vest^jd  schools  have  increiiseil  from  VM  to  4r>7,  while  the  non-V(«te><l 
schools  have  decreased  from  513  to  434.  The  non-vested  schools  are  decreasing  in  all 
the  denominations  except  that  of  the  Catholics,  while  tliose  among  them  are  increus- 
in^.  The  policy  of  tho  board  has  been,  not  to  press  the  suppression  of  non-vested 
schools,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances,  bnt  tho  existence  in  any  locality  of  a 
school  not  vested  in  the  board  is  not  regarded  ns  a  hinderance  to  the  establishment  of 
a  vested  school,  should  such  be  applied  tor ;  although  the  establishment  of  such  school 
necessitates  the  withdrawing  of  aid  from  the  non- vested  school.  No  aid  is  granted  by 
way  of  buildings,  rei^airs,  furniture,  or  school  sites,  excex>t  to  vested  schools. 

RURAL  AND  HALP-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  rural  and  half-time  schools  in  districts  lo 
thinly  populated  that  the  required  average  of  20  pupils  for  a  common  school  cannot 
be  m.'iintained.  In  those  cases  tho  board  grants  aid  toward  the  sala^  of  a  teacher,  bat 
nothiuji;  toward  the  provision  of  buildings,  furniture,  books,  Slc,  The  attendance  of 
15  pupils  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  rural  school.  Where  this 
number  cannot  attend,  half-time  schools  of  t-en  pupils  are  allowed,  tho  teacher  dividing 
his  t  ime  between  the  two  schools  in  such  manner  as  the  board  mav  sanction.  The  same 
rate  of  fees  are  requirc<l  of  the  pupils  in  rural  schools  as  in  the  ordinary  common  schools. 
Ke)>orts  of  in6|>eetors  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  efficiency  of  these 
rural  sch(K>l8.  Inspector  Geary,  of  the  western  district,  thinks  the  establishment  of 
these  schools  (if  the  greatest  importance  in  that  section  of  the  conntry,  and  even  reoom- 
tnends  that  all  the  common  schools  shonhl  be  pnt  upon  the  same  footing.  Inspector 
Broadsill,  of  the  eastern  district,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  rami 
schools  should  be  regarded  as  merely  a  temporaury  expedient,  and  believes  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  condition  of  the  roral  schools  reeaUa  the  frank  answer  of  a  boaie 
schcx)l-mihtrL>ss  to  the  English  educational  conmussioner,  who  reqaired  of  her  detaiU 
respecting  her  school:  *'  It's  little  they  pays  me,  and  it's  little  I  teaehoi  'em.'' 
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TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Drawing.— Ationtion  has  recently  been  specially  called  by  the  board,  in  a  printed  cir- 
caloT,  to  the  importance  of  technological  instruction  as  aU'ecting  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  ooontry,  and  permitting  instruction  in  mensuration,  geometry,  and  algebra,  to 
l»e  given  in  the  common  schools,  where  it  could  be  given  sumciontly  and  without  det- 
riment to  the  other  branches.  At  present  the  technological  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  is  confined  to  drawing. 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  which  drawing  is  taught  has  been  slowly,  though 
steadily,  increasing  for  several  years.  In  1870  it  was  taus^t  in  60  schools,  to  an  aver* 
age  number  of  3f'37l  pupils,  at  an  additional  cost  to  the  board  of  about  £626,  and  to 
the  parents  of  about  £620. 

MuHo, — During  the  year  1831  instructors  in  music  were  employed  in  152  schools,  who 
taught  an  average  number  of  10,355  children,  at  an  expense  to  the  board  of  about 
£1,613,  and  to  the  parents  of  about  £1,571. 

TRAININQ  TEACHERS. 

It  is  stated  that  in  this  colony  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  education  is  expended 
in  the  training  of  teachers,  while  m  the  State  of  Massachusetts  less  than  1  per  cent. 
« f  the  sum  therein  expended  for  school  purposes  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
It  is  thought  that  the  system  of  pupil  teachers  has  proved  very  successful  m  the  colony. 
Tliese  pupil  teachers,  commencing  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  pass  througha 
course  of  instruction  extending  over  four  years«  in  which  they  receive  special  instruc- 
tion in  teaching,  and  salaries  varying  from  £16  to  £50  per  annum  ;  they  are  exam- 
ined every  year,  and  if  they  pass  are  promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  At  the  close  of  their 
course  tliey  are  eligible  to  enter  the  training  schools  to  complete  their  professional 
training,  where  their  board  and  lodging  costs  them  but  £15  per  annum.  Teachers  of 
schools  who  are  recommended  for  a  course  of  training  by  their  inspectors  are  allowed 
to  enter  at  the  .same  rate.  Others  have  to  pay :  males^  £30  per  annum,  females,  £25. 
An  increase  during  the  past  year  of  43  pupil  teachers  is  reported.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  new  training  scliool,  in  January,  1870,  78  students  have  been  in  training,  oi 
which  46  were  females,  and  32  males.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the 
colony  are  females,  i.  e.,  about  400  literary  teachers  and  414  work  mistresses.  The 
board  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  female  teachers  should  be 
extended,  and  proposes  to  take  steps  with  this  view. 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  respects  the  cost  of  instruction,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  (*olony  of  Victoria,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  education  per  head  of  population  was  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  more 
than  double,  and  in  that  of  New  York  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  in  Victoria ;  whilo 
it  is  represented  that  the  school  term  is  much  longer  in  Victoria,  and  the  teachers 
superior  in  point  of  experience  and  training  to  those  in  the  United  States ;  the  mojority 
of  teachers  in  the  United  States  being  females,  who  are  obtained  for  very  smatl 
stilaries.  *^  In  any  comparison,  therefore,  of  American  and  Victorian  schools,^^  it  is  re- 
marked, '*  we  must  give  due  weight  to  the  frequent  changes,  the  low  salaries,  the 
incompetency  of  the  teachers,  and  the  short  time  during  which  the  schools  are  oiien, 
as  well  as  to  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  scholars  and  the  want  of  anything  like 
au  efficient  system  of  inspection  in  America.^'  It  is  remarked  that  "  in  San  Francisco 
the  cost  of  instruction,  per  head,  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  Melbourne,  and  in  Chicago 
more  than  twice  as  great ; ''  while  in  these  cities  the  school-houses  in  many  cases  are 
Hhowy  and  expensive  buildings,  resembling  modem  club-houses,  or  extensive  town 
mansions ;  accommodation  is  not  provided  for  more  than  about  one-half  of  those  who 
require  lo  use  them,  the  poorer  classes  being  almost  altogether  excluded  from  any  ot 
the  benefits  of  the  common  school-system. '^ 

QUEENSLAND. 
[From  the  report  of  the  board  of  general  edacation  for  tbo  ye«r  18G9-*70.] 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  colony,  (estimated)  . .  J 110, 000 

Total  school  population not  given. 

Whole  number  of  children  in  attendance 11, 087 

Total  average  attendauce 5, 7;^.  2 

Total  number  of  schools &J 

Total  number  of  teachers :  masters,  60 ;.  mistDesses,2d ;  assistants,  18 ;  pupil 

t<>achers,  47 14:^ 

Estimated  value  of  vested  school  property £44,bOU 
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TBE  SCHOOLS. 

The  stadies  pursued  in  these  schools,  which  are  all  denominated  '^  primary/'  are  the 
usual  common  English  hranches,  and,  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  higher  branches,  as 
mathematics  and  the  languages,  are  pursued,  but  always  out  of  the  regular  school- 
hours.  The  results  of  the  year's  instruction  indicate  that  the  schools  are  improving 
in  efficincy,  the  great  evil  bein|;  irregularity  of  attendance,  an  evil  which,  it  is  remarked, 
may  hnd  its  remedy  at  last  in  some  system  of  compulsory  attendance.  The  average 
daily  attendance,  thongh  still  very  low,  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  past  year 
of  917,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  evil  of  irregular  attendance  is  especiallv  great  in 
the  districts  where  cotton  is  raised.  During  the  ripening  season,  indeed,  the  schools 
in  these  districts  are  entirely  deserted  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  four  months. 

TH£  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

As  a  general  rule  the  board  do  not  grant  aid  toward  the  establishment  of  a  primary 
school  unless  an  average  attendance  of  30  pupils  can  be  guaranteed.  The  extent  of 
the  aid  usually  afforded  is  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  sum  raised  by  local  contribu- 
tions. In  special  cases,  however,  where  there  may  be  an  inability  to  raise  a  sufficient 
pum  locally,  the  board  may  deviate  from  the  general  rule  and  grant  a  further  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  school-buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus. 

In  cases  where  the  settlers  are  too  few  or  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
provided  for  tho  establishment  of  vested  schools,  the  people  sometimes  erect  a  rough 
temporary  building,  and  if  they  succeed  in  getting  a  teacher  moderately  competent, 
the  board  recognize  the  school  provisionally,  and  grant  a  small  stipend  to  the  teacher. 
There  were  five  provisional  schools  in  operation  during  the  year. 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  are  classified,  according  to  their  attainments  and  skill^nto  three  classes, 
oach  class  having  two  grades.  The  highest  salary  of  masters  is  £200  per  annum ;  of 
mistresses,  £170;  the  lowest  salary  of  masters  is  £100,  and  of  mistresses  £80  per 
anunm.  The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  have  received  a  professional  education  in 
the  colonies,  or  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  training  institutions  in  the  old  country ; 
and  of  tho  others  nearly  all  have  had  an  extended  experience  In  the  management  of 
a  school  and  have  otherwise  proved  their  fitness  for  the  duties  of  their  office.  The 
masters  of  schools,  being  mamed  men,  are  allowed  house-rent,  if  not  provided  with  a 
house  attached  to  the  school.  In  small  towns  and  in  country  schools  the  salary  of  the 
master  implies  the  assistance  of  his  wife  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily,  who  must  be 
competent  to  instruct  the  girls  in  needle-work. 

Apprentices,  or  pupil  teachers,  as  they  are  called,  receive  instruction  as  pupils  either 
before  or  after  tho  ordinary  school-hours.  In  addition  to  the  common  sonool  studies 
they  are  taught  some  of  the  higher  branches  and  the  art  of  teaching.  The  salary 
paid  these  apprentices  ranges  from  £20  to  £65  per  annum. 

FREE  INSTRUCTION. 

Upon  the  3d  of  December,  1869,  an  order  was  issued  from  the  colonial  government 
providing  that  education  should  thenceforth  he  free  to  every  child  in  the  colony,  in 
accordance  with  which  order  the  board  of  education,  a  few  days  thereafter,  issued  a 
notice  to  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  directing  them  to  receive  no  fees  from  Jan- 
uary 1, 1870.  It  was  further  decided  by  the  board  of  education  that  books  and  other 
school  renuisites  should  be  provided  gratis  during  the  year  1870. 

A  supplement  to  the  report  is  add^^l,  dated  June  30, 1870,  containing  a  report-of  the 
efi'ect  upon  the  educational  interests,  for  the  six  months  previous^  of  the  aoolition  of 
the  rate-bills.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  tuition  was  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  particularly  of  very  young  children,  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  limit  the  age  of  admittance  to  those  over  five  years,  and  even  with 
this  restriction  so  great  was  the  increase  in  attendance  that  additional  teaching-force 
had  to  be  obtained. 

Tho  total  increase  for  the  half  year  was  2,325  or  about  33  per  cent.,  and  which  pupils, 
it  is  further  stated,  did  not  appear  to  belong  to  a  lower  or  more  needy  class  than  the 
rest  of  their  school-fellows. 
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PROGRESS  OP  EDUCATION  IN  JAMAICA.* 

United  States  Consulate, 

KingitOH,  Jamaica,  January  18,  1871. 

Sir  :  HaviD^  receiyed  bj  ibis  morning's  mail  tbe  Jamaica  Blue- Book  for  1869,  I  proceed 
to  lay  before  you  Buch  Bommaries  of  tbe  various  departmento  as  will  probably  bave  interest 
and  importance. 

I  begin  witb  tbe  educational  Btatistics.  Tbere  are  five  classes  of  scbools  under  govern- 
ment patronage  and  inspection;  to  these  may  be  added  anotber  class,  viz,  private  scbools. 

The  former  are  designated  as  elementary  scbools  wnder  government  inspection ;  elementary 
schools  not  under  government  inspection;  model  scbools  not  endowed,  and  model  scbools 
endowed ;  and  norm^  schools  to  tabulate  them.  In  fourteen  parishes  there  are  270  elemen- 
tary scbools  under  government  inspection,  being  an  average  of  nineteen  scbools  in  each 
parish;  in  these  tbere  are  20,489  scholars  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  llj[>60, 
and  having  an  income  of  £9,500,  or  $40,800,  of  which  £7,576,  or  $36,364  BO,  are  paid  by 
the  government.  Of  elementary  schools  not  under  government  inspection,  in  thirteen  par- 
ishes there  are  127,  being  an  average  of  ten  such  schools  in  each  parish,  an  enrollment  of 
13,014  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  4,861,  witb  an  income  of  £2, 137,  or  $10,057  60. 

Tbe  aggregate  of  these  two  classes  is,  of  schools,  397,  or  an  average  of  twenty-nine 
schools  in  each  parish;  enrollment,  33,453  scholars;  average  attendance,  16,521,  or  leas 
than  one-half  tbe  number  enrolled;  aggregate  income,  £11,639,  or  $50,857  00,  being  au 
average  of  $1  50  per  annum  per  each  enrolled  elementary  scholar.  Of  private  schools,  not 
reported  in  the  government  tables,  there  are  170,  with  an  income  of  £3,000,  or  $14,400.  Of 
model  schools  not  endowed — t.  e.,  model  schools  sustained  by  different  churches — there  are 
four,  with  an  enrollment  of  325  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  199,  and  an  income  of 
£1,032,  or  $5,040  96.  Of  endowed  model  scbools  there  are  25,  an  enrollment  of  2,374,  au 
average  attendance,  of  1,464,  and  an  income  of  £5,249,  or  $25,195  20.  Of  normal  schools 
there  are  five,  with  an  enrollment  of  100  and  an  equal  average  attendance,  the  income  beiitg 
£5,477,  or  $26,297  60. 

The  grand  aggregate  may  be  thus  summed,  viz :  501  schools ;  enrolled  scholars,  30,252; 
average  attendance,  18,294.  The  grand  aggregate  income  of  these  schools  is  £2 1 ,959 19s.  3i</.» 
or  $105,407  82.    The  average  amount  per  scholar  per  annum  is  $2  81. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  enumerated  in  the  above  summary  there  are  many  private 
schools,  scattered  all  over  the  islands,  especially  in  tbe  towns,  besides  tbe  Boman  Catholic 
college  and  the  collegiate  school  in  Kingston,  from  which  no  report  for  publication  has 
been  received,  which  may  increase  the  number  of  schools  to  about  600  schools  in  opera- 
tion, witb  an  enrollment  of  42,252,  and  an  average  attendance  of  21,000.  Denominationally 
tbe  schools  may  be  classed  thus : 


Schools. 

Church  of  England 102 

Wesleyan 49 

Moravian 33 

Baptist 40 

Undenominational 13 

Presbyterian 9 

United  Methodist  Free  Church 11 


Schools. 

American  Missionary  Society ti 

Hebrew  National 1 

London  Missionary  Society 1 

American  Christian  Church 1 

Koman  Catholic 2 

Wesleyan  Association..... 2 


The  various  endowed  schools  have  funds  amounting  in  all  to  £91,174,  or  $437,635  32, 
from  which,  and  the  rent  of  property  not  included  in  the  funds,  the  revenue  in  1869  was 
£9,985,  or  $47,920  80.  As  no  census  of  the  island  has  been  taken  .for  many  years,  it  is 
impossible  to  show  what  proportion  the  enrolled  scholars  bear  to  the  scholastic  population. 

Of  the  pupils  in  the  mode!  schools  the  great  majority  are  colored  or  creole ;  of  those  in 
the  normal  schools,  in  training  as  teachers,  almost  all  are  colored.  Of  those  engaged  in 
teaching  I  should  suppose  fully  seven-tenths  are  Creoles. 

I  have  visited  many  of  the  schools,  and  they  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  frontier 
and  Southern  States  as  to  proficiency  of  pupils  and  efficiency  of  instructors. 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  PEARNE, 

United  States  Consul. 
Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Davis, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

No.  153.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  18,  1871. 

Sir:  I  am  to  give  in  this  dispatch  the  educational  statistics  of  Jamaica  as  contained  in  tbe 
Jamaica  Blue-Book  for  1870,  and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  inspector  of  scbools  for  the 
same  year.  A  much  larger  number  of  applications  ror  government  aid  occurs  in  this  year 
than  in  any  former  one. 

*Lettoni  ftiraiibed  by  the  coarte#y  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Three  hundred  aud  twentj-nine  Bchools  were  iospectod  la  1870,  an  increase  of  G7  over 
the  previouH  year. 

The  Hjsteni  of  py'ing  an  opening:  grant — t.  e.,  a  special  frrftnt  in  aid  of  erecting  and  fur- 
nishing a  Bchool-house — whenever  a  new  school  is  opened  in  a  destitute  district,  has  been 
found  to  work  well.  It  enabled  24  new  schools  to  commence  and  advance  sufficient] y  in 
tiieir  operations  to  come  under  inspection  this  year.  The  general  results  of  inspection  show 
an  advance  in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  the  educational  system  of  the  island. 

Ill  14  parishes  there  are  329  schools,  166  trained  teachers,  150  untrained  teachers,  25,961 

rolled  pupils;  average  attendance,  14,609.    Fees  collected  in  these  schools,  £3,785  7s.; 


en 


grants,  £5,857  Gs  ;  total,  £9,642  ISt.    The  grants  of  1870  exceed  those  of  1869  by  £1,395 
\f*3f.    The  grants  distribated  to  the  denominational  schools  are  as  follows  viz : 


Kame. 

• 

Grants  for— 

Incronfw  in 

187a 

18G9L 

1870. 

fHiurch  of  Enifland 

9,115    17    0 
889    11    0 
703    11    0 

eivj  14  0 

388    11    0 

148      0    0 

ti8    16    0 

14  8    0 

S3n  la  0 

15  0    0 
2*2      0    0 

2G9      6    0 

£ 

1,7«)9 

804 

C18 

540 

208 

1-27 

89 

50 

17 

14 

11 

ai9 

A 

13 

17 

17 

9 

8 

13 

it 

0 

4 

8 

G 

la 

d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£      «.  d. 

400      4    0 

AVcfllt*  van 

184    14    0 

\l  iitAV  inn 

64    14    0 

llaotist  

302      5    0 

I'n'jibvtorian 

180      3    0 

I'nitoil  Methoilirtt 

00     8   e 

A  riifripnii  \[J>4Mifiiiarv5>nnintv 

*oO      6    0 

II**brcw 

35    I'i    0 

Loudon  Mif*sioiiflrv  Soclctv 

2ia      8    0 

A  iiifrican  ( Mil  i-sti;ui  CHiurch r . ,%  ,  t ... 

0    13    0 

Il'iriian  Catholic 

10     14    0 

Vndouomiiuitiunal  school 

49    14    • 

Decreaae. 


Number  of  denominational  gchpolu 


Name. 


( 'Imn'h  of  England 

Wenleyan 

Moravian 

ILiptist  

rn»8b\^erian  

1 '  uitoU  Methodist 

A  uicrican  MJbtiionary  Society 

H  cbre  w 

llom.in  Cath<»lic 

l.'udenoiuinutionul 

• 


Na  of   donomina- 
tional  schools  in— 


1870. 


119 

56 

34 

58 

21 

9 

4 

1 

11 
13 


18G9. 


103 

49 

33 

40 

0 

11 

6 

1 

1 

13 


17 

7 

1 

18 

13 


10 


2 
2 


Name. 


Church  of  England *. 

N\'ir8h\vau 

Moruviau 

Il<ipti8t 

I'rrsbytfriau 

r  uitcd  Met hoilist 

Anu'iicou  MiiMjiouary  Society 

llobrew 

Loudou  MiHHionnry  Society  .- 
Auteriaiu  ('hristian Church.. 
Itontan  Catholic 


Average  grant  in— 


1870. 


£ 
17 
17 
20 
15 
18 
16 
17 
14 
SO 
15 
23 


». 

15 

13 

13 

7 

10 

18 

4 

3 

17 

0 

0 


d. 
7i 
41 

10 

9 

0 
lOi 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 


I 


1869. 


£  ».  d. 

16  15  24 

16  8  6 

18  15  0| 

14  15  24 

23  3  l| 

11  12  0 

14  17  0 


17  14  0 
14  8  0 
11   6  0 


Increase. 


£  ». 

0  19 

0  14 

1  18 
0  12 


5  6 

2  17 
14  8 

3  13 
1  12 

10  14 


d. 

n 

n 

Ik 


10| 
0 
0 

5i 

0 

0 


Decrease. 


£     M.   d. 


4  13  81 
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SduoU  mt  mndtr  gottrnnatl  liupcetlon  in  1970. 


Hams. 

1 

1 

1 

^i 

5 

School  r««. 

othot- 

TofaL 

! 

l.KO 

a.  Bin 

098 

138 

£       t     d. 

'la  ii  'S* 

m    0    b 

£       t.    d 

an  16  H 

£      (.   <(. 

^    'S    "' 

uu  ic  0 

i<n    «  n 

There  ore  4  goTemment  model  scboots  and  4  teacherE,  350  enrolled  lehoUra,  2ii0  aTerago 
attendnDce,  lupported  at  ui  eipense  of  £999  la$.  Il^d.  There  is  a  fcovemmeiit  trainiug- 
college,  supported  at  ao  ezpensB  of  £290  4«.  bid.  There  are  33  endowed  ichoola  of  varions 
gradei;  enrolled  atleodance,  2,199;  aTerage  atteudanee,  1,47*2  i  nalaries  of  tcacbers,  £3C 
78f:  expenditure,  £5,283  13«.  6^  Four  normal  Bchoolt,  138  pupila  enrolled;  expeuae, 
£:<.546  &(.  9d. 

To  rtcapitalsto  and  anmmariae : 


Sama. 

i 

1 

■it 

i 

i.^ 

Siswi 

•3 

I4.60D 

1,<73 

£        (.     d. 

'i  i  ,3 

a,sM    0    0 

■iS'!  ! 

39, UT    II      4 

I  hftve  the  honor  to  be,  ^,  tbit  reapectfully,  voar  obtdieot  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  PEABNE, 

VnHid  State*  Contmt.    • 
Hod.  J.  C.  B.  Davis, 

jMMlsBt  Seerttarf  nf  Slatt, 
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HDUCATIOIV   IN    FOREIGN    CdJirTRIES   AIDED    BY 

AHEBICAN    INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Oahee  College,  at  Panahoa,  near  Honolnlu,  has  jprown  out  of 
the  missions  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  In  ]8r>3  it  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  island  government,  which  endowed  it  with  a  grant  of  «300  acres  of 
good  lands ;  and  $12,000,  resulting  from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  are  invested  for  the  institu- 
tion, while  ahout  $19,000  are  invested  in  the  United  States,  raised  by  donations  here.  The 
college  is  governed  by  trustees  residing  at  the  islands.  Tne  pupils,  up  to  1866,  numbered 
890.    During  the  year  ending  in  ]868  there  were  72  students. 

The  American  board  propose  two  new  colleges :  one  at  Batticotta,  Jaffna  district,  Ceylon 
for  which  about  $22,000  have  been  subscribed  in  this  country,  and  $15,000  in  Ceylon;  and 
one  in  Central  Turkey,  toward  which  about  $9,000  have  been  pledged  by  the  people  there. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  founded  by  the  raisAion  about  1832, 
and  transferred  to  the  government  about  1849,  has  done  a  great  work  for  the  education  ojf 
the  people.  In  1870  it  was  reported  that  the  number  of  pupils  had  been  100  for  three  years. 
There  are  some  thirteen  other  boarding-schools  at  the  islands,  attended  by  nearly  200  boys 
and  250  girls  in  1870.  There  is  also  a  theological  school,  with  16  students  last  ^ear,  and  a 
medical  school,  with  10  students.  The  government  schools  in  1870  were  224,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  5,938  scholars;  and^  day-schools,  in  which  English  was  taught,  had 
1,458  pupils. 

In  Turkey,  not  including  Syria,  the  missions  of  the  American  board  have  now  four  theo- 
logical schools,  with  78  students ;  -seven  boarding-schools  for  girls,  with  151  pupils ;  and  185 
common  schools,  with  5,679  scholars. 

In  Syria  there  is  also  a  theological  school  at  Abeih ;  and  two  girls*  boarding-schools  at 
Beirilt  and  Sidon,  which  had,  in  1870,  95  pupils. 

In  Persia,  at  Ooroomeeyah,  there  have  b^n  for  many  years  two  seminaries,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  which  have  educated  a  large  number  of  young  people.  The  missions  in  Syria 
and  Persia  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  missions. 

In  western  India  the  American  board  has  one  boarding-school  for  girls,  with  70  pupils. 

In  the  Madura  district,  Southern  India,  one  training  and  theological  school,  with  38  stu* 
dents;  one  boarding-school  for  girls,  with  34  pupils;  seven  station  schools,  with  125 
malo  and  45  female  pupils ;  and  105  village  day  schools,  with  2,079  scholars. 

In  Ceylon  a  training  and  theological  school  has  20  pupils ;  and  two  girls*  boarding-schools 
have  76. 

In  China  there  is  a  girls*  boarding-school  at  Foochow,  with  15,  and  one  at  Peking,  with 
27  pupils,  besides  a  few  female  pupils  in  other  places,  and  some  training  classes  for 
young  men. 

Among  the  Zulus,  in  SoutL  Africa,  the  training  and  theological  school  has  42  pupils,  and 
the  girls*  boarding-school  29. 

In  mission  schools  of  the  American  board  are  15,407  pupils,  exclusive  of  the  Sandwich 
Ivlands,  Syria,  and  Persia. 

AMERICAN  EFFORTS  IN  AID  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 

THE  SYRIAN  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  owes  its  existence  to  American  influence  and  benevolence,  is 
located  at  Beiriit,  the  chief  seaport  of  Syria,  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  steadily  growing 
in  size  and  importance,  and  occupving  a  central  position  in  respect  to  all  the  Arabic-speaking 
races.  I'be  college  is  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
is  under  the  general  control  of  trustees  in  the  United  States,  where  the  funds  are  invested ;  but 
local  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  American  and  British  mis- 
sionaries, and  residents  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  A  preparatory  department  was  established  in 
lr9(>5,  the  regular  course  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  186(3,  and  t.  e  medical  department  added 
one  year  later.  The  first  class  graduated  in  July*  1870,  with  five  members.  The  colle^  is 
conducted  upon  strictly  Protestant  and  Evangelical  principles,  but  is  open  to  students  trom 
any  of  the  Oriental  sects  and  nationalities  who  will  conform  to  its  regulations.  Nearly  one 
hundred  young  men  are  enjoying  the  advantages  it  offers.  The  sects  represented  are  the 
Protestant,  Orthodox-Greek,  Papal-Greek,  Maronite,  Druse,  Armenian,  and  Coptic.  Th« 
Innguage  of  the  college  is  exclusively  Arabic,  the  common  tongue  of  Syria,  and  used  by 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people  throughout  the  East.  The  course  of  instruction 
embraces  the  Boveral  branches  of  Arabic  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  the  natural 
sciences,  modem  languages,  moral  science.  Biblical  literature,  and  the  various  departments 
of  medicine  and  surgery  ;  jurisprudence  and  Turkish  law,  with  other  studies,  will  be  added 
as  means  allow.  The  college  has  an  able  body  of  instructors,  foreign  and  native,  and  pos- 
sesses a  fair  equipment  or  apparatus.  The  literary  department  embraces  the  ordinary 
college  course  of  four  years.    An  eclectic  course  has  been  added,  permitting  stodanu. 
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iu  some  cases,  to  select  specific  branches.  The  medical  department  is  awakeninfr  deep 
interest  throuf^hout  the  country.  Native  practitioners  hitherto  have  been  prussly  ignorant 
and  incompetent.  This  school  furnishes  a  professional  traininf?  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  practice  of  modern  science.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  medical  cjllego  that  its 
course  is  gradt^d.  This  system,  which  some  older  colleges  are  striving  to  adopt,  has  wrouj^ht 
well  here.  Thirty  students  are  attending  the  medical  lectures.  At  the  commencement  in 
July  six  received  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  literary  gra^iuates  numbered 
eight.  Five  of  the  orations  were  in  Arabic,  one  in  Turkish,  one  in  French,  and  one  in 
English.  The  Syrian  Protestant  college,  through  many  difficulties,  has  now  gained  a 
recognized  position  in  the  land.  Is  has  largely  the  respect  of  the  people  and  the  coniiJence 
of  the  goverimient.  Ecclesiastics  and  others,  dreading  its  liberalizing  tendencies,  have  en- 
deavored to  establish  colleges  of  their  own ;  but,  while  a  large  number  have  been  gathered 
in,  the  course  of  instruction  is  limited,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  low.  'Jliese  institu- 
tions, however,  are*  beginning  to  supply  students  for  the  college,  and  aid  in  stimuLiting  the 
giineral  interest  iu  education.  The  native  agent  of  the  college  has  received  the  recognition 
of  the  authorities,  the  college  property  has  oeen  freed  from  taxation,  permission  has  been 
granted  to  erect  buildings,  and  turther  encouragement  is  promised.  The  college,  under 
American  intiucuce,  has  every  prospect  of  success.  Americans,  free  from  political  entangle- 
ments in  the  East,  Itud  having  by  years  of  missionary  labor  secured  the  confidenoe  of  the 
people,  can,  as  no  others  could,  carry  on  the  work  with  efficiency,  and  make  this  institu- 
tion a  center  of  wide  and  permanent  power. 

ROBERT  COLLEGE,  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This  institution  is  situated  in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
American  gentleman  through  whoso  muniBcence  it  was  founded.  Mr.  C.  R.  Kol)ert,  of  New 
York  City.  Its  site  is  plensant,  and  its  surroundings  have  been  immortalized  by  some  of 
the  groat  scenes  end  IcHding  events  in  ancient  history.  But  one-third  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  village  of  Koumili  Hissur,  it  looks  down  upon  the  Bosphorus,  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
below.  Near  by  is  the  spot  where  Darius  sat  on  his  throne,  centuries  before  Christ,  and  wit- 
nessed the  crossing  ot  his  army  to  invade  Scythia.  Here  Xcnophon  passed,  one  hundred  years 
later,  in  his  gloomy  retreat  of  10,000  soldiers.  Here,  too,  the  crusaders  went  on  their  way 
to  Palestine.  The  building  is  of  imposing  design,  having  a  frontage  on  the  Bosphovus  of 
J 13  feet,  a  depth  of  103  feet,  and  being  four  stories  high,  including  the  basement.  It  has  a 
Mansard  roof,  which  projects  at  the  center  of  the  front  and  at  the  tour  angles  in  the  form  ot 
towers.  The  material  is  stone  and  iron.  Its  entire  cost  was  about  $90,000.  The  college 
was  founded  about  nine  years  ago,  but  the  present  building  was  not  finished  for  occupancy 
until  within  the  past  four  years.  Studc^its  board  within  the  building,  for  which  it  has  a 
I  apacity  for  '250.  The  college  was  founded  by  Mr.  Robert,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  mis- 
ionary  workers  in  that  country,  who  had  lon^  felt  that  an  educational  institution  of  a  high 
character  should  be  established  in  ConstantmDpIe.  Mr.  Robert  had  previously  traveled 
through  Turkey  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  and  having  then  formed  an  interest  in  the  elevation 
of  education  of  its  people,  ho  received  the  suggestion  with  favor,  and  in  due  lime  gave  the 
sum  of  $100,000  for  erecting  and  furnishing  a  college. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  unsectarian  Christianity,  and  embraces  all  the 
branches  of  a  liberul  education,  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  philosophy,  science,  and 
theology.  It  is  open  to  aH  the  youth  of  Turkey,  lender  certain  regulations,  the  same  as  pre- 
vail iu  this  country.  It  was  incorporated  by  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  Yurk  uuder  a 
board  of  six  trustees,  who  regulate  its  affairs.  It  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  as  principal,  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  The  present  fall  term  numbers 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  students,  representing  some  ten  or  twelve  uatiunalities. 
Instruction  is  conducted  in  eight  X)T  ten  languages. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  institution  has  instituted  gratuities  amounting  to  $10,127  GO 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  students.  In  its  last  annual  report  the  gratifying  fact  is  shown  that 
the  college  has  already  reached  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  institution  has  been  very  liberally  treated  by  the  Turkish  government,  a  fact  which 
its  conductors  gratefully  acknowledge.  Each  year  shows  great  and  good  results  flowing 
trom  this  fountain  of  intellectual  and  moral  knowledge,  and  already  has  it  been  found 
necessary  to  prepare  for  enlarging  its  capacity.  To  this  end  twelve  acres  of  land  have 
been  added  to  the  seven  or  eight  now  occupied,  at  an  expense  of  $1*2,000  iu  gold,  and  an 
endowment  of  $300,000  is  now  being  uiged  for  a  president,  three  professors,  the  suitable 
residences  for  the  same,  for  a  library  building  with  necessary  books,  philosophical  apparatus, 
geological  cabinet,  &c. 

A  most  satisfactory  indication  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  this  great  educational 
charity  is  held  by  the  English  residents  of  Turkey,  and  especially  by  the  government,  is 
eidiibited  in  the  fact  that  the  former  gave  Mr.  Robert  a  grand  reception  on  the  occasion  of  hu 
recent  visit  to  that  country,  and  the  Sultan  relieved  the  imported  materials  for  the  building 
of  all  duty,  and  commanded  the  grand  vizier  to  offer  the  benevolent  founder  the  ''decoration 
of  the  Osmanli'*  as  a  token  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  personal  regards.  The  brstowal  of 
this,  the  highest  official  favor  of  the  empire,  upon  Mr.  Robert,  was  a  recognition  of  the  course 
of  education  in  foreign  lands  which  its  supporters  and  workers  ovarywheie  will  warmly 
.  AOQreciate. 
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▲MERICJIN  KDITCATIOK  AS  KKLATRI>  Tl>  KMUiRATlO?!. 

Goth  A,  Gkkmany.  ikutK^\  IS71, 

Sir:  The  little  kinffdoin9,dnchiem  iimlprinri[Vftlitu*«of  <;onnaMy»whi»l»  juv  l',iM  «U«- 
ap|>eariii<;,  have  not  boon  an  uniuixetl  evil.  Grant  that  they  have  irn^rttly  wtukenetl 
fiermany's  international  iutluenee,  ami  wen*  the  wouree  of  jHMty  iiilrigiirs  aiul  .iruloim- 
ira,  yet  tiny  have  pn»8erviHl  that  iien8t»of  inilividuality  ami  »<\U(hirity  tor  whu  h  \\w 
(•eruiaiis  wore  notinl  in  the  times  of  TncilU8  anil  (\^>)r«  an<l  whieh  hiin  not  hmm 
without  lis  a(lvaiitaj;i\s  to  the  world.  The  leadiiiic  niimlN  of  thesi*  nmiiU  Hl:iir.'«  holng 
unable  to  phiy  a  prominent  |mrt  umm  the  iMilitioaV Ma^e,  h:ivee\|>emliHl  tlinr  nrttxliy 
in  othiT  I'tianuels,  whieh  an>  of  no  It^aa  vital  im|K»rtanee  to  the  wetU  of  n:itton.s.  Miuilehi 
DreHdcii.  Stutt^rt,  Manheim,  Weimar,  (iotha«aml  other  eapttala  of  the  minor  Mati^m 
entered  into  a  keen  e«mte8t  of  Bn(H'«riority  in  the  collinMioii  of  iHHtkH.  paint  10^11, 
statiniry.  and  other  works  of  art:  in  the  estahlinhment  of  univerMitieH,  ^>nina**iuuiii, 
Kcminaih's,  and  other  edneational  inntitntiouH;  in  thenrtHuremenl  ot  pronunont  and 
noted  it>arher8  and  laborers  in  the  lielda  of  science;  lu  piv-eminenoa  in  nuisie,  thu 
drama,  and  architeeture. 

TIIK  PRENCKS  OF  8MALL  STATKS  TIIK  PATRONH  OK  ART  ANl>  Hl'IKNCK. 

Thifl  j^eneral  competition  f(i>r  talent  cm  the  part  «»f  the  prineen  of  the  minor  Ntnt^, 
Kcrnred  an  inde|M'mience  and  MH*ial  ronHidrnition  to  the  IranuMl  ehkHHcs  whifli  tht\v  did 
not  eoniniand  either  in  Knf^land  or  FnuH'e,  when*  hut  a  Hinj^le  nn>nan*h  or  <'ajiilal  NAi 
in  ju(l«;ni4>nt  np<m  their  ca]KieitieH.  It  is  for  thin  reawin  that  ho  many  m'ittnlilir  nilndii, 
who  consider  political  ett'ecti*  of  anlMirdinate  importance,  n^^anl  conHoUdulion  aa  a 
vcr^'  great  evil,  detrimental  alike  to  individnsl  independence  Hn<i  pntgri'HH  in  almultiti^ 
science.  Theso  couKiderat ions,  weighty  in  themselveH,  are,  howev«*r,  only  introdueiHl 
here  to  kIiow  that  (iotha,  thonyi^h  a  small  city,  haii  been  the  homo  of  uutny  leiulUig 
niiuds,  and  has  exercised  a  great  intluenco  uik>u  educational  scieiicu. 

TIIE  TRACUKR8'  8KMINARY  AT  (lOTIIA. 

Celebrated  thronghout Germany,  and  even  in  the  Austrian  Kmpire,  fh>m  whieli  inAny 
pupils  are  received,  are  its  Teachers'  8«miinary,  un<ler  the  dirc(;t4>rHhip  of  Dr.  I*aul 
Mobins,  an  authority  on  e<lncational  matters,  and  tliu  'J*«^aeh(Ts'  KindergarU'u  Heni- 
i:iary,  for  the  education  of  fonnile  teiu^hcrs,  under  the  direetiou  of  i'ltdt'SHor  Angust 
KohltT,  author  of  sf^vcral  books  niwrn  the  kindergart4;n  syNtcm. 

A  dcscripti(»n  of  the  educational  methods  of  these  institutionN  is  given,  not  nrdy  Im- 
<au8e  they  have  been  practically  successful,  but  because  they  ropresi'ut  the  laUmt  aud 
most  thorough  metbous  of  scieutiliu  uducatiuu. 

OOUR14K  OK  KTt7l>Y. 

The  male  teachers'  seminary  compris<}S  about  seventy  piiidlN,  divided  into  thriMi 
chisses,  a  three  years'  course  lH*ing  mu;(iMHarv  to  grailuation.  lu  mldilion  lo  lint  usual 
studies  of  our  best  normal  schools,  two  suliJecaN  are  IntriHluced  a  eompletit  hiMt^try  of 
tNlncational  systems,  and  a  thciiretical  and  practiiral  knowledge  of  musie..  Tho  history 
of  educational  methods  compriwss  some  twelve  authors,  eonnneneing  with  iVhlaliuKxI, 
and  extending  to  the  prewrnt  day;  and  the  education  In  mmiie  Is  eartied  so  iiir  that 
setting  two  bases  to  choral  songs,  as  well  aii  execution  on  the  violin  and  organ -pluyltig, 
are  among  the  graduating  tests.  Hut  what  dlstinguisheji  this  H<;ininary  from  iiiinil 
others,  and  gives  it  its  peculiar  value,  Is  that  N<?verttl  largo  common  M4'h<HilN,  eoniprisliiK 
two  hundred  male  scholars,  are  attaeheil  theret^i.  The  grailuatjng  cIilmi  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  instructiNl  thefirctically  in  the  art  of  ti*ai;hing,  but  uImi  pia':tie:i]ly,  lieiiitf 
c!om[»elled  to  teach  under  the  supervUiou  of  the  jirofiNMMirs,  and  aubje^;t  Ut  each  otburi 
criticism. 

lfKTnOIN»   or    IMHllCI.'CniON. 

One  of  the  pupil  teachers,  of  the  gnuluating  clanff,  for  instance,  takes  the  Mch«Mil  In 
hand  fur  an  hour  and  couducte  the  recitation.  The  others  of  the  elans,  with  their  pro* 
feasor,  look  on,  uote-Uxik  in  band,  in  whieh  all  the  criticisms  and  olHMtrvatlons  Mm 
noted — every  scholar  making  a  criticiiMU  being,  by  the  ruh^,  com jielM  to«|MoteilM 
language  or  event  he  criticises. 

Perliups  four  or  tire  pnpiKteaebers  have  }iad  charge  of  the  selioid  during  thf  day, 
when  the  elafr8  adjourus  with  the  pruiesMir  to  its  own  ruotU|  and  the  day's  |ii<>ceediiijKS 
aie  criticised. 
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cnmcisiKO. 

The  criticisms  extend  to  the  miDutest  matter;  for  iDstunce,  "He  did  not  speak  in  a 
kindly  voico  when  saying  ** — (here  follows  the  (^notation  as  proof)^"  Never  address  me 
so  loud  again."  Or,  *'  He  did  not  speak  grammatically ;"  **  He  did  not  give  a  certain  wortl 
the  proper  accent ;''  "  He  pnt  too  many  leading  questions ;''  **  He  did  not  make  his  expla- 
nation sufficiently  clear/'  &c.  When  the  notes  are  all  read,  the  pupil-teacher  obtaius 
the  floor  to  explain,  and  then  the  professor  sums  up^  the  case,  taking  good  care  to  give 
credit  for  everything  well  done.  Should  the  criticisms  have  brought  out  any  general 
rale  of  conduct,  the  professor  says :  "The  pupils  will  please  to  make  a  note,  that  the 
first  question  put  to  the  scholars  should  never  be  a  leadmg  one,  though  in  default  of  a 
correct  auswer,  or  in  case  of  a  partial  answer,  other  questions  suggesting  by  compari- 
son or  analysis  the  correct  answer  may  be  put  f  or  any  other  general  rule  wliich 
may  be  suggested. 

CARE  TAKEN  TO  KNOW  THE  CHARACTER  OP  EACH  PUPIL. 

For  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  young  teacher  in  the  true  method  of  finding  his 
way  to  the  heart  of  his  pupils,  further  confereuce»are  held,  where  the  character  of  each 
pupil  is  thoroughly  criticised. 

Every  pupil-teacher  is  expected  to  know  the  name  and  appearance  of  all  his  pupils, 
so  that  he  recognizes  them  at  once,  and  addresses  them  readily  b^  their  proper  name. 
When  the  charact^ir  of  each  pupil  has  been  carefully  canvassed,  his  characteristics  are 
noted  in  a  record-book  according  to  the  final  Judgment  of  the  conference.  This  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  wherein  the  pupilought  to  be  encouraged  or  restrained, 
and  what  are  his  governing  motives,  so  that  he  may  be  controlled  without  resort  to 
harsh  measures.  This  analysis  of  character,  and  the  attention  devoted  to  each  pupil, 
enables  the  seminarv  school  to  dispense  with  whipping  or  other  harsh  treatment.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  the  teacher  who  conducts  the  school  under  the  critical  eye  of 
perhaps  twenty  observers  is  not  only  upon  his  best  behavior,  but  is  sharpened  np  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  his  capacity. 

FEMALE  XXACnSRS'  SEMINART. 

Having  described  the  method  of  educating  teachers  in  the  male  seminary,  a  few 
words  ot  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  method  of  the  female  teucher^' 
seminary,  in  connection  wherewith  a  large  kiiidergarton  school  is  conducted.  Tlie 
pupil-teachers  here  also  learn  to  teach  not  merely  theoretically,  but  practically,  being 
temporary  teachers  themselves,  and  criticising  their  fellow-pupils. 

HOW  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS  ARE  TRAINED. 

Having  personally  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  this  seminary  is  conducted,  and 
made  notes  thereon,  1  extract  the  following  account  taken  from  my  note-book  which 
will  illustrat>o  the  method  of  teaching  kindergarten. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  gniduating  class,  which  comprised  pupils  from.  Russia, 
Austria,  England,  and  America,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  having  taken  charge  uf  the 
school,  introduced  a  little  play  in  which  three  fishes  are  selected.  One  of  the  children, 
on  being  asked  what  kind  of  a  fish  she  would  be,  said, ''  1  want  to  bo  a  gold-fish.''  The 
next  responded  to  the  same  query,  '*  I  want  to  be  a  gold-fish,  too."  The  teai^hcr  said, 
'*0,  no;  we  do  not  want  so  many  fish  of  one  kind.''  Thereupon  the  child  said, 
**  I  will  be  a  crawfinh  ; "  to  this  the  teacher  responded,  **  Crawfishes,  remember,  always 
go  backwards."  While  the  play  progtessed,  a  little  one,  who  had  come  too  late, 
made  her  anpearance,  of  whom  the  teacher  took  no  notice.'  When  this  play  was  con- 
cluded anotlier  pupil-teacher  took  charge.  She  said,  *^  Now  he  who  stands  up  the  nicest 
I  will  select  as  the  leader."  Another  teacher  took  charge  and  selected  one  of  the  little 
g[irls  (all  the  scholars  being  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six)  to  count  the  boys  in  tht? 
ring,  and  one  of  the  little  boys  to  count  the  girls.  In  the  mean  time  the  young  ladies 
were  busily  engaged  taking  notes.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  me  what  these  ladies  could  see 
worthy  of  notice,  as,  to  my  nnpracticed  eye,  everything  seemed  to  be  progressing 
smoothly. 

THE  CRITICISM. 

As  soon  as  the  exercises  were  concluded.  Professor  Kohler  and  the  lady  pupils  as- 
sembled for  mutual  criticism.  Their  little  note-books  seemed  to  be  inexliaustible,  ami 
for  two  hours  the  critical  discussion  continued.  As  specimens  of  its  character  I  men- 
tion the  following: 

One  ladv  said  sue  admired  the  taot  with  which  the  teacher  met  the  remark,  "  I  want 
to  be  a  gold-fish,  too."  The  professor  asked  what  did  that  remark  Indicate  f  A  certain 
laxLuess  of  mind  and  an  indisposition  to  think.    This  most  always  be  corrected.    When 
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the  little  girl  came  too  late,  the  teacher  sboald  have  said,  ''My  dearLina,  how  much 
you  have  niiasctl  by  coming  too  late."  Or, ''  I  was  so  sorry  to  have  beeu  compelled  to 
begin  the  exercises  without  dear  little  Lina."  "  I  am  quit«  sure/'  contiuueil  the  profes- 
sor, ^'  that  words  like  these  would  have  induced  the  child  to  make  every  effort  to  be  in 
time  the  next  day." 

lu  addition  to  a  number  of  minor  topics,  the  whole  question  of  the  plan  of  appealing 
to  the  children  by  means  of  rewards  and  prizes  came  up  for  discussion,  in  commenting 
u[)on  the  remark  of  the  teacher  that  she  would  select  the  child  that  stood  up  straight- 
est  for  the  loader,  and  was  held  that,  while  remarks  like  the  foregoing  wore  not  cen- 
surable, and  might  be  employed,  yet  the  whole  system  of  rewards  and  prizes  was 
)>ernicious,  because  it  appealed  to  Inue  and  selfish  moliveSj  and  frequently  aroused  envy  and 
discontent  in  the  hearts  of  the  scholars. 

EQCAXIMITT  UNDER  CIimCISM. 

But  what  appeared  to  me  most  charming  was  the  perfect  ^ood  nature  with  which  this 
almost  inexhaustible  criticism  was  listened  to  by  the  pupil-teachers  themselves.  In 
my  discussions  with  men,  I  have  seldom  found  those  who  could  sciiarute  the  subject 
from  tliu  ]>er8(>n,  and  who  could  b:)ar  atl verse  criticism,  of  even  a  favorite  doctrine, 
with  cf(uanimity.  A  training  which  enables  a  young  la(ly  to  submit  to  such  minute 
criticism  in  regard  to  defects  of  voice,  grammar,  style,  appearance,  &c.,  and  which  per- 
mits the  fair  critics  to  speak  out  with  perfect  frankness  and  good  faith,  knowiu|;  that 
their  own  turn  will  come  next,  is  certainly  very  superior,  and  has  few  equals  in  the 
world  as  a  method  of  teaching  self-control. 

t 

INDIYIDUAUTT. 

There  are  three  vital  questions  agitating  the  German  educational  minds,  and  the 
battle  is  waged  on  both  sides  with  vigor:  First,  how  far  must  individuality  and  self- 
thought  bo  (Micouraged,  and  by  what  methods,  and  when  must  it  be  restrained  f  It  is 
held  that  solf-thon|fut  and  individuality  may  be  encouraged  to  the  point  where  they 
become  singular,  disagreeable,  or  where  they  intrench  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Of 
course  the-se  limits  are  within  the  judgment  of  each  educator,  and  in  monarchical 
countries  are  much  more  circumscribed  than  in  a  republic.  But  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  lessons  and  rules  committed  merely  mechanically  are  worthless,  and  even  ipjuri- 
ous  to  mental  growth. 

DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  THB  ADVOCATES  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING. 

The  next  qnestion  is  one  which  has  already  excited  discussion  in  the  United  States, 
and  upon  which  the  general  press  and  the  masses  of  the  people  have  taken  sides.  U  is, 
whether  the  college  classical  course,  which  consists  in  a  thorough  drilling,  (in  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  general  history,  and  philosophy,)  const) tut-es  the  best  possible 
training,  or  whether  these  studies  shall  be  subordinated  to  what  are  called  practical 
themes,  such  as  book-keeping,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  &c.  The  distinguished 
clieoiist  Liobig  is  quoted  as  having  said  that,  while  the  purely  classical  scholars  from 
the  gymnasium  who  entered  his  chemical  laboratory  were  far  behind  those  who  camo 
from  the  "  real-schools,"  where  practical  chemistry  was  taught,  for  the  first  six  montha, 
they  always  outstripped  the  latter  by  the  end  of  the  year.  -^It  is,  therefore,  contended 
that  the  general  strengthening  of  the  mind  will  enable  the  youth  to  learn  more 
thoroughly  any  particular  calling  than  the  endeavor  to  take  up  the  caUing  at  the 
expense  of  a  thorough  mental  discipline. 

I  am  inclined  to  tuink  that  there  is  room  for  both  syst-ems,  and  that  it  depends  both 
upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  U|M)n  the  time  he  can  afford  to  spend,  and  upon  the 
particular  walks  of  life  he  expects  to  enter,  whether  he  should  take  the  practical  scien- 
tidc,  or  clOvHsical  scientific,  course.  But  I  am  equally  clear  that  a  mixed  course  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  courses  should  be  kept  entirely  separate,  and  even  ap^ier- 
t  it  in  to  difi'erent  institutions. 

TOO  BIANY  STUDIES  TAUGHT  IN  THE  COMMON  SCnOOLS. 

Parallel  with  this  is  the  third  question.  It  is  claimed  that  public  sentiment  in  Qer- 
.  many  demands  the  overcrowding  of  the  common  schools  with  too  great  a  variety  of 
t»tudics.  It  is  said  by  educators  that,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  the  brain  is 
extending  and  obtaining  its  physical  growth,  and  that  all  attempts  to  over-stimulate 
it  result  disastrously.  This  is  an  age  already  of  more  knowledge  than  wisdom,  and 
notwithstanding  the  greater  amount  of  kno\«  ledge,  there  is  evidently  great  mental 
jaziness,  and  an  absence  of  originality  and  individuality.  The  demands  made  upon  the 
common  schools  for  more  studies  has  resulted  in  the  purely  mechanical  memorization 
of  lessons,  which  is  highly  injurious  to  mental  development 
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INFLUENCE  OP  GERMAN  EDUCATION  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tbfl  educational  systems  of  Germau)*  have  a  doable  inflaence  upon  the  United  States. 
One  is  tlieir  uxutiipre ;  but  the  one  of  still  greater  magnitude  lies  in  the  fact  that  every 
year,  probably  for  tbe  next  thirty  years  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Germans  will  emigrate  to  our  shores,  and  finally  share  ivith  us  the  governing  power. 

EDUCATION  IN  ENOUSH  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  three  hundred  thousand  Europeans 
will  Bcok  our  shores  each  year.  This  vast  ii^cction  of  foreign  thought,  witli  tno  di- 
verse langiia<(i^,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  strangers,  socms  to  demand,  as  a  matter  of 
self-prc'scrvatiou,  that  the  Government  should  establish  for  these  emigrants  a  systeni 
of  compulsory'  education  in  the  English  language.  At  present,  those  who  have  either 
been  used  to  eompulsory  education,  as  on  the  eontinout,  or  to  no  education  at  all,  as 
Ireland,  are  apt  either  to  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly,  or  to  send 
them  to  paroehiul  sehrnds,  (Lutheran  or  Catholic,)  where  the  English  language  is 
subordinated  to  other  studies.  The  law  ought  to  provide  that  all  children  that  do  not 
attend  public  schools  shall  make  the  annual  examination,  with  the  scholars  of  the 
common  schools,  in  reading,  spelling,  and,  subsequently,  grammar  and  composition  in 
the  English  language,  and  that  if  any  pupil  or  pupils  orprivato  or  parochial  H<^hooI«4 
shall  not  be  able  to  pass  an  equal  or  satisfactory  examination,  they  shall  continue  in 
school  until  they  can.  This  system  will  bo  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those  German 
children  who  are  H<>nt  to  parochial  schools  whore  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  cate- 
chism than  to  English.  There  are  thousands  of  German  ycmths  to-day  eoniiicllcd  to 
fill  subordinate  and  menial  stations  because  their  English  education  was  neglected  in 
these  sch(K>lH. 

The  inability  to  read  English  with  fluency  induces  also  foreign  and  hostile  habits  oi 
thought,  di^trimental  alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  American  republic. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  vast  immigration  movement  should  no  longer  be  re- 
jrarde<l  with  indifference,  but  guided  by  sound  statesmanship. 
Ver\'  rospeqtfully, 

J.  FRED.  MEYERS. 

General  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

Commisnoner  of  EduoatUm,  United  States  of  America. 
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PROGRESS  OF   EDUCATION   FOR   WOIHEN. 

The  present  time  is  characterized  by  a  spontaneous  raovoment  of  the  female  mind  toward 
hifrhcr  education.  Multiplied  facilities  are  opening  on  every  hand  in  response  to  the  movcmenr. 
*'The  experience  of  a^  in  thinji^  that  fall  within  the  compass  of  it  directeth  them,  in  new 
thinj^s,  abuseth  them,"  says  Bacon.  In  a  single  lifetime  we  have  passed  from  the  attitude  of 
abuse  to  that  of  direction  with  reference  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  universi- 
ties, the  colleges,  the  technical  schools  to-day  opening  to  women  are  not  experiments,  hnt 
the  result  of  experiments  already  successful.  From  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  alarmists  who  still  predict  that  such  influences  will  unsex  woman, 
destroy  her  loveliness,  and  thwart  ihe  divine  purpose  in  her  creation,  we  may  ask  what  is 
the  history  of  (his  progress,  and  what  its  teaching,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  education 
upon  the  happiness  of  women,  or  her  power  in  the  family  and  society  T 

A  glance  at  the  domestic  history  of  nations  will  disclose  that  though  the  idea  of  superior 
education  for  women  is  not  new,  there  has  never  been  a  popular  settled  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  such  education,  or  of  definite  good  to  result  tlierefrom,  the  advantage,  when 
offered,  having  been  the  blossoming  of  a  peculiar  national  condition  or  prosperity. 

PRACTICE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  ancients  had  exquisite  conceptions  of  female  loveliness,  as  shown  by  their  poetry,  art, 
and  philosophy,  but  in  their  brigthest  periods  the  educated  woman  was,  as  a  rule,  of  a  name- 
less caste,  and  but  an  exponent  of  the  refinement  of  Pagan  sensuality. 

For  women  as  a  class,  the  common  women,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  regarded  but  the 
physical  iiuturc  and  domestic  qualities. 

The  .Jews  were  an  exceptional  people,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Raphael,  "  Without  education 
they  cease  to  exist,"  and  though  their  daughters  were  jealously  guarded,  the  influences 
under  which  they  were  nurtured  developed  moral  purity  and  great  dignity  of  character. 
In  considering  Pagan  nations  we  must  not  forget,  *'  that  they  had  no  scnool  of  politics  but 
the  forum,  of  uiorality  and  religion,  but  the  theater/*  the  scope  and  genius  of  their  nationality 
was  as  unlike  our  own  as  were  their  views  of  life  and  their  hopes  in  death.  Their  national 
integrity  d(>pended  rather  upon  military  efficiency  than  individual  character,  and  they  were 
entirely  destitute  of  that  sense  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  those  vast  charities  with  which 
Christian  nations  are  animated,  and  which  in  their  outreach  for  the  universal  amelioration 
of  mankind  demand  every  power  in  the  race.  Time  and  sense  was  the  dominant  thought 
in  heathen,  ns  soul  and  eternity  must  be  in  Christian  systems.  In  a  cursory  view  of  ancient 
history  wo  come  suddenly  upon  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Germans;  while  yet  barbie 
rians  tluir  wonien  possessed  elevated  characters  and  defined  influence.  The  historian  affirms 
that  the  ^'Germans  treated  their  women  with  esteem  and  confidence,  and  fondly  believed 
that  in  their  breasts  resided  a  sanctity  and  wisdom  more  than  human." 

The  fact  suggests  a  dazzling  possibility,  as  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Greeks  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  beauty,  and  of  the  Romans  to  perfect  jurisprudnnce,  it  may  have  been  reserved  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  to  reach  the  ideal  of  social  development. 

WOMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  general  attainment  of  English  women  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  su^^gested  by  Scott, 
who  says  of  Amy  Kobsart:  **If  sm  had  not  loved  to  collect  finery  and  to  wear  it,  she  might  have 
woven  tai)estry  or  sewed  embroidery  till  her  labors  spread  in  profusion  over  all  the  walls  of 
Lidcote  llall,  or  she  might  have  varied  Minerva^s  labors  with  the  task  of  preparing  a 
mighty  pudding  against  her  father^s  return  from  the  greenwood.'* 

Tliat  single  tragedy,  as  developed  by  the  novelist,  is  a  powerful  representation  of  the 
wreck  which  the  lite  of  a  woman  may  become,  who  knows  no  duty  or  law  but  submission 
to  another's  will,  and  realizes  no  power  bot  that  of  hopeless  or  misplaced  love. 

From  nearly  contemporary  times,  there  has  come  to  us  the  beautiful  picture  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  w  ho  united  with  the  graces  of  young  womanhood  attainments  worthy,  according  to 
Fronde,  ot  *'  a  matured  man,"  and  who  met  her  early  tragic  fate  with  the  serenity  of  a  noble 
mind,  and  the  more  brilliant  record  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  whose  administration  Bacon 
affiims  that  he  **  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  remaikable  instance  of  the  conjunction  of 
learning  in  the  prince,  with  felicity  in  the  people." 

The  hip^lier  education  of  women  found  cbampionship  in  the  trenchant  pen  of  Sidney 
Smith.  Ills  dcclaiation  that  all  the  oljectious  against  the  education  of  women  have  at  one 
time  been  urged  against  the  education  of  common  men,  must  he  at  least  assuring  to  timid 
souls. 

The  aristocracy  of  intellect  has  always  existed,  only  once  it  was  monopolized  by  a  class, 
as  since  by  a  sex. 

LE8SON8  OP  HISTf)RY. 

History,  it  must  be  admitted,  affords  ample  proof  of  the  capacity  of  women  for  liberal 
education,  and  example  of  men  of  masterly  thought,  who  have  regaided  her  education  as  an 
important  problem  in  social  development,  as  Lycurgus,  who  wished  the  sexes  regarded 
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alike  with  respect  to  education ;  Charlemagne,  who  founded  schools  for  girls  in  the  eighth 
century;  Luther,  who  regarded  education  as  the  handmaid  of  religion  and  was  the  first 
to  urge  the  establishment  of  better  schools  for  girls,  and  Fenelon,  whose  book,  "  Snr 
Vedncation  des  filles,"  exercised  great  influence  on  female  education  in  the  seventeeDib 
ceotory. 

RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

Up  to  the  moment  when  on^  own  country  advocated  the  cause,  little  had  been  done  for  the 
eddcation  of  girls,  save  in  a  few'  noble  families  by  the  labor  of  private  tutors.  The  graces, 
the  charms,  the  happy  influence  of  these  favored  girls  illuminate  the  pages  of  history  and 
biography.    Around  their  memory  circles  a  halo  brighter  than  the  beams  of  beauty. 

John  Bugenhagen,  who  drew  up  the  famous  BruntteUk  school  law  and  rtgulations  of  1528 
and  1543,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  first  state  elementary  schools  for  girls  in 
Germany  that  really  deserved  the  name.  The  Brunswick  law  served  as  a  model'to  nearly  all 
the  German  states.  The  seventeenth  century,  with  the  thirty  years*  war,  and  the  p^neral  di»> 
Odder  and  demoralization  consequent  thereupon,  was  unfavorable  to  education  in  general ; 
most  of  the  schools  that  had  been  established  ceased  to  exist.  About  the  year  J  700  the 
state  of  female  education  was  as  bad  as  ever.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  girls*  schools, 
but  they  were  mostly  kept  by  ignorant  old  women.  The  city  of  Konigsberg  alone  bad  20O 
such  schools. 

August  Hermann  Franko  was  the  first  who  started  a  higher  girls'  school  in  connection 
with  his  famous  establishment  at  Halle.  The  number  of  pupils  at  this  school  in  1714  was 
700 

In  1787  ih^  first  higher  girls*  school  was  founded  at  Berlin,  by  Professor  A.  Hurtung. 

A  few  items  will  give  the  educational  standard  for  American  girls  previous  to  1825.  In 
1762,  writes  Rev.  Wm.  Woodbndg^  "  boys  could  do  something  in  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic;  girls  were  never  taught  it."  A  merchant  residing  in  Hartford,  desiring  to  give 
his  daughter  the  best  education,  sent  her  for  one  quarter  to  Boston  to  learn  noedlowork  and 
dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good  and  genteel  company.  In  1779,  two  Yale 
students,  during  a  long  vacation,  after  the  British  troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a 
class  of  youn^  ladies  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  composition,  fur  one  term. 

The  Moravians  had  previously  opened  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Bethlehem.  In  1780  Mr. 
Woodbrid^  heard,  for  the  first  time,  in  Philadelphia,  a  class  of  young  ladien  parse  English. 
In  17^  a  female  academy  opened  in  Medford,  the  first  of  its  class  in  Now  England,  and  in 
1820  visitors  assembled  in  Mrs.  Willard*s  seminary  for  the  amazing  novelty  of  hearing  a 
ladv  pass  an  examination  in  geometry. 

The  only  schools  in  Boston  to  which  girls  were  admitted  in  1784  wore  called  writing- 
schools,  kept  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  between  the  forenoon  and  afremoon  ses- 
sions. In  1789  girls  were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  boys  in  three  of  the  reading- 
schools.  The  girls  attended  the  reading-school  in  the  morning,  and  the  boys  the  writing- 
school,  and  in  the  afternoon  vice  versa.  This  was  known  as  the  "  great  reform,*'  but  even 
under  this  advance  girls  were  only  allowed  to  attend  schools  six  mouths  in  the  year,  from 
April  to  October. 

On  September  25,  1825,  the  city  council  appropriated  t2,000  for  a  high-school  for  girls. 
The  school  was  instituted  January  13,  1825,  and  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  had 
bocome  so  popular,  the  applicants  for  admission  were  so  numerous,  so  many  parents  were 
disappointed  tiiat  children  were  not  received,  the  demand  for  larger  and  better  accommoda- 
tions mvoived  such  additional  expenditures,  that  the  school  committee,  under  the  lead  of 
the  mayor,  Josiah  Quincy,  met  the  emergency  by  abolishing  the  school  amd  pronouncing  it  m 
failure.  For  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  subject  in' 
either  branch  of  the  city  council. 

These  years  form  a  transition  period  in  our  history.  The  time  of  the  planting  of  our  col- 
onies was  distinguished  by  a  prodigious  activity  of  the  moral  forces.  The  character  of  the 
women,  no  less  than  of  the  men,  had  been  matured  by  the  discipline  of  life  and  relieioos 
faith  and  consecration.  In  a  small  community,  welded  together  by  the  power  of  a  single 
purpose  and  common  dangers,  there  is  an  equalization  of  attainments,  restoring  men  and 
women  to  that  relation  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  words,  the  woman  shall  be  a  helpmeet 
fbr  the  man.    Such  a  period  is  ffenerally  followed  by  one  of  mental  vigor. 

Here  is  a  marked  diffierence  between  our  own  course  and  that  of  other  nations,  as  they 
have  struck  out  into  the  mighty  stream  of  intellectual  progpress ;  woman  has  remaiued  the 
fossil  of  a  past  era ;  we  have  borne  her  forward  on  the  current,  but  as  it  would  seem  in  the 
involuntary  fulfillment  of  destiny  rather  than  of  conscious  purpose. 

SPECIAL  MOYEMBRTS. 

The  first  public  movement  in  the  East  toward  the  systematic  training  of  women  fbr  a 
definite  purpose  was  the  normal  school  opened  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  July  3,  1839. 
The  absolute  superiority  of  woman  in  the  work  of  primary  instruction,  and  her  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  entire  profession,  is  now  so  fully  established  that  a  school  system  which 
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ignores  ber  services  seems  inconceivable,  yet  tbe  employment  of  female  teacbers  wa9 
Bcoated  by  tbe  legislature  of  New  York,  in  1820,  and  in  Scotland  bas  been,  antU  very 
recently,  resisted  as  opposed  to  national  custom.     Sucb  a  blind  mole  is  prejudice! 

Tbese  normaJ  scbools  resulted  from  tbe  immediate  efforts  of  sucb  earnest  men  as  J.  G. 
Carter,  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Horace  Mann,  Dr.  Cbanning,  and  tbeir  associates,  but  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard  and  Mary  Lyon  bad  previously  imparted  an  impulse  toward  scbolarly  cul- 
ture for  tbeir  sex.  Witb  deep  conviction  of  tbe  importance  of  female  education  and  entire 
self-consecration,  tbev  mingled  tbe  entbasiasm  wbicb  fires  apatbetic  souls.  Tbeir  scbools 
were  already  establisned,  and  tbeir  scbolars  already  abroad  imparting  to  society  tbe  savor 
of  elevated  tbougbt  and  pure  sentiment.  Tbese  two  women,  alike  broad  and  comprebensive 
in  tbeir  views,  bad  eacb  ber  ruling  tbougbt,  wbicb  bas  left  its  impress  upon  ber  own  insti- 
tution.   Witb  Mrs.  Willard,  it  was  tbe  sestbetics ;  witb  Miss  Lyon,  tbe  aiscipline  of  studv. 

Tbus,  in  18!^,  tbe  subject  of  tbe  bigber  education  of  women  was  practically  before  tbe 
people  in  two  classes  of  institutions,  tbe  one  aiming  at  tbe  development  of  cbaracter  and 
superior  fitness  for  any  relation  in  life  as  tbe  result  of  mental  training  ;  tbe  otber  offering 
special  preparation  for  a  definite  purpose. 

'in  tbe  fifty  years  wbicb  have  elapsed^  scbools  of  tbe  latter  class  bave  multipHed  mncb 
more  tban  tbe  former — a  natural  result,  since  tangible  necessities  are  stronger  incentives 
tban  aspirations. 

EUROPEAN  EXAMPLES. 

It  was  exactly  here,  in  tbe  application  of  tecbnical  and  professional  training  to  tbe  capaci- 
ties of  women,  tbat  we  should  nave  looked  to  Europe  for  direction.  Prussia,  France,  Austria 
and  Belgium  bad  long  recognized  tbe  necessity  of  such  training  for  men,  and  already  pos- 
sessed effective  systems,  but  on  tbe  adaptation  of  any  of  tbese  facilities  to  women,  tneir 
school  histories  were  nearly  blank.  It  was  not  easy  to  understand  bow,  in  countries  where  the 
whole  curriculum  of  arts  and  sciences  was  open  to  tbe  son  of  tbe  meanest  subject,  women 
were  yoked  like  beasts  to  the  plough.  The  net  was  a  plain  denial  of  tbe  assertion  that  there 
is  in  man  an  instinctive  recoffnition  of  the  claims  of  woman  upon  his  care  find  tenderness — 
a  plain  proof  that  when  beside  man*s  highest  intellectual  elevation,  woman  is  left  stultified 
and  ignorant,  she  becomes  the  slave  of  tbe  pleasures,  tbe  passions,  or  the  necessities  of  her 
natural  protector. 

SUCCESS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Without  precedent  in  foreign  countries,  or  immediate  encouragement  at  home,  normal 
scbools  were  multiplied  and  improved.  Their  success  stimulated  the  British  provinces,  and 
finally  continental  nations  to  similar  efforts.  Tbeir  growth  in  our  country  may  be  estimated 
by  a  single  example.  Tbe  Boston  City  Normal  School  to-day  has  a  building  worth 
$250,000,  and  seems  prepared  by  its  complete  facilities  to  bear  tbe  palm  even  from  college 
competitors  in  tbe  fiela  of  scientific  investigation,  in  which  Dr.  Raymond  declares  **  women 
bave  a  specific,  suitable,  and  important  part  to  perform  " — a  declaration  confirmed  by  the 
success  of  Caroline  Herschel,  Maria  Mitchell,  and  Mary  Somerville. 

INFLUENCE  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  power  of  tbese  normal  scbools  was  not  limited  to  supplying  teachers  to  public  schools ; 
tbey  sent  an  influence  upward  to  tbe  bigber  social  strata,  and  downward  to  tbe  lowest. 
Tbeir  graduates  impartea  an  exhilaration  to  the  society  with  which  tbev  mingled,  wbicb 
excited  the  attention  of  tbe  wealthy,  who  began  to  covet,  also,  for  their  daughters  the  best 
gifts,  while,  on  tbe  otber  hand,  tbe  good  done  to  the  young  women  trained  in  tbese  schools, 
and  tbeir  beneficial  reaction  upon  the  community,  gave  a  new  su^^gestion  to  philanthropy. 

Far  below  the  circle  of  tbe  public-school  influence  were  tbe  children  of  the  aimless  and 
desperate  poor — the  fungi  of  a  social  mildew ;  for  them  came  industrial  scbools,  inferior  to 
the  normal  in  scope,  but  possessing  the  same  vitalizing  power  of  training  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, with  tbe  inseparable  results  of  principle,  direction,  and  aspiration. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

In  1833,  tbe  second  great  step  in  the  education  of  women  was  taken  in  the  opening  of 
Oberlin  College,  for  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.  Here  three  much-vexed  questions  were 
brought  to  immediate  issue  : 

1.  Tbe  capacity  of  women  for  collegiate  training. 

2.  Tbe  desire  of  women  for  such  training. 

3.  The  advantage  of  the  oo-education  of  tbe  sexe^ 

Tbe  address  of  Kev.  James  H.  Fairehild,  before  a  meeting  of  college  prectSdents,  at  Spring- 
fruld,  Illinois,  July  10,  1867,  preaenls  concisely  tlie  conclusions  readied  by  this  •zpenment. 
A  letter  dated  October  31^  1^1,  reitetatea  these  conclusions  aa  tbe  summary  of  tbeir  experi- 
euce  to  tbe  present  time.    The  majority  of  ladies,  observes  Mr.  Fairehild,  do  not  desire  the 
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full  collegiate  course  —  not  from  conscious  incapacity,  but  from  a  recognition  of  the  relations 
between  school  training  and  the  probable  duties  of  life.  Hence  there  nas  resulted  an  adap- 
tation of  the  college  course  to  laaies*  classes.  A  small  proportion  of  ladies  always  take  the 
fall  course,  and  reflect  credit  upon  their  classes.  The  association  of  both  sexes,  so  far  from 
being  prejudicial,  has  undeniable  advantages,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  an  economy 
of  means  and  forces,  wholesome  and  natural  incentives  to  effort,  and  harmonious  relations 
with  the  community  incident  to  the  presence  of  ladies.  ' 

With  Oberlin  in  the  van,  many  otner  schools,  as  the  Northwestern  University,  Illinois, 
the  Indiana  University,  aild  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  admitted  women. 

The  light  of  culture  and  refinement,  spreading  so  rapidly  over  the  tide  of  westward  emi- 
gration, seems  a  natural  emanation  from  those  seminaries  which  the  West  established  so 
early  and  opened  so  freely  to  both  sexes. 

ART  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  specific  institutions  established  for  women,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  both 
as  regards  its  history  and  results,  was  the  Women*s  Art  School  of  New  York,  opened  as  an 
independent  associadou  in  1852,  and  merged  into  Cooper  Institute  in  1859.  Here  art  was 
pursued,  not  only  in  its  ideal  relation,  but  in  its  mechanical  application;  the  departments 
of  designing  and  wood-engraving  being  especially  interesting.  The  students  in  these  were 
not  only  trained  in  the  art  study,  but  in  canvassing  for  orders ;  and  thus,  under  the  encour- 
agement of  the  professors,  acquired  a  difficult  but  essential  duty  of  the  profession.  Many  of 
the  graduates  of  the  institution  are  now  established  in  business  as  teachers  of  art,  designers, 
eng  avers,  and  professional  artists. 

The  students,  as  compared  with  young  men,  were  characterized  by  eagerness  for  results, 
and  impatience  in  the  tedium  qf  practice.  Many  influences  other  than  sex  account  for  the 
difference.  The  young  man  serves  apprenticeship  with  certain  reference  to  future  necessity ; 
all  the  traditions  and  experiences  of  the  past  are  spurs  to  his  untinng  effort.  Let  the  varied 
influences  of  parents,  teachers,  and  society,  combine  to  assure  a  young  woman  that  whatever 
be  her  subsequent  relations,  a  trade  or  profession  is  invaluable,  and  the  sexes  stand  on  an 
equality  with  reference  to  external  forces. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  at  New  York  is  opened  to  both  sexes,  and  in  the  expe- 
rience of  this  institution  mutual  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  association. 

Wumen  are  more  literal  in  art,  as  shown  by  their  exact  copies ;  men  are  more  original. 
The  women  excel  in  delicate  effects ;  the  men  in  bold  combinations.  The  one  tends  to  soften, 
the  other  to  elevate  art.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  highest  prizes  offered  last  year  for 
copies  were  taken  by  lady  students. 

In  lti67  the  New  York  Ladies'  Art  Society  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Pope  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Peters  Gray  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  women  artists.  The  advising  com- 
mittee of  four  gentlemen  have  extended  cordial  aid  to  the  association,  and  peculiar  social 
recognition  was  given  in  the  winter  of  1870,  by  a  reception  tendered  by  William  T.  Blod- 
gett.  A  prize  of  $100  offered  during  the  past  year  for  a  particular  design  was  won  by  a 
member  of  the  association,  and  another  member  received  the  order  for  designs  for  the 
upholstery  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  line. 

In  addition  to  other  facilities,  a  life  class  is  sustained  by  the  association,  securing  to  young 
women  the  advantage  of  studying  from  the  living  model  at  a  very  slight  charge. 

The  art  association  is  a  gratifying  evidence  that  women  are  not  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
mutual  dependence  and  the  power  of  combination. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  learned  professions^  medicine  has  proved  most  attractive  to  women,  which  seems 
natural  when  wo  consider  her  powers  as  a  nurse,  her  quick  perceptions,  and  her  skill  in 
minute  analvsis. 

The  practice  of  the  ancients  and  the  present  custom  of  eastern  nations  confirm  the  pro- 
priety of  the  relation,  yet  no  step  in  the  advancement  of  women  has  excited  wilder  indigna- 
tion.   The  earliest  m^ical  college  for  women  wtis  the  New  England  Female  Medical  Col- 
lege, incorporated  in  lb50,  but  really  founded  in  Jb48,  when  a  class  of  twelve  ladies  com 
menced  receiving  a  course  of  lectures. 

The  history  of  its  planting  is  the  drama  of  social  prejudice,  even  in  an  intelligent  Boston 
community.  City  doctors  would  not  lecture  before  the  students  for  fear  of  professional 
ostracism  :  but  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  sustained  by  th6  energy  and  undaunted  faith  of 
its  originator  and  present  secretary.  Dr.  Gregory,  the  idea  has  developed,  till,  to  quote  his 
own  expressive  language,  *'  the  little  ripple  of  a  movement  in  the  intellectual  realm  two  and 
twenty  years  ago  has  extended  over  the  enlightened  world,  dispensing  and  to  dispense  untold 
benefits  upon  mankind." 

There  are  at  present  in  this  country  in  the  regular  system  three  medical  colleges  exclu- 
sively for  women,  and  three  open  to  botu  sexes ;  in  the  botanic  system,  one  for  wom/en  only; 
and  in  the  homeopathic  system,  one  exclusively  for  women,  and  two  open  to  both  sexes. 
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While  to  our  own  conntiy  belonn  tbe  honor  of  having  taken  the  initiative  in  this  move- 
ment, its  progress  in  Europe  has  oeen  still  more  remarkable.  The  first  instance  of  the 
obtaining  of  a  medical  degree  by  a  lady  in  England  occurred  in  1865.  Since  that  time  like 
honors  have  been  conferred  upon  women  in  Zurich,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  while 
in  Vienna,  Edinburgh,  and  Stockholm  the  same  distinction  awaits  women  now  pursuing 
their  medical  education  in  those  cities.  The  lady  graduate*alluded  to  in  England  has  been 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  medic^  staff  of  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children ;  a  pro- 
fessional recognition  of  the  idea  of  women  physicians. 

Tbe  hospital  facilities  of  foreign  cities  have  long  been  celebrated,  but  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Dr.  Clemens  Lozier,  who  had  full  opportunities  for  observation  and  comparison, 
that  no  European  city  suipasses  New  York  in  tnis  particular.  The  clinic  advantages  of  this 
city  are  now  freely  extended  to  women. 

PRACnCAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

The  imperative  necessitv  for  female  physicians  was  proved  by  the  immediate  demand  for 
graduates  of  the  new  colleges.  From  every  missionary  field  came  a  cry  for  these  traine*! 
women  who  often  have  the  only  **  open  sesame  **  to  Pagan  households. 

A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  established  in  Chicago  a  hos- 
pital for  women  and  children;  another,  a  hospital  for  women  in  Detroit.  In  1870  a  lady 
{>hysician  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester,  and  a  little 
ater  a  similar  assistant  was  appointed  in  the  State  Aims-House  at  Tewksbury.  The  blessed 
day  approaches  when  every  retormatorv  and  remedial  institution  in  the  land  shall  secure  to 
the  deoraved  or  unfortunate  women  in  its  wards  the  tender  ministrations  of  their  own  sex. 

Graauates  of  the  New  England  college  fill  the  responsible  positions  of  professors  of  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and  hygiene  in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  Vassar  College,  while 
numbers  rank  with  the  most  successful  practitioners  of  B^ton. 

Even  in  surgery  woman  has  distinguished  herself.  We  read  that  Madame  Regina 
Dal  Cin,  a  famous  Austrian  surgeon,  performed  150  successful  operations  in  the  city  hos- 
pital at  Trieste,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  municipal  authorities  with  a  letter  of  thanks  and 
a  purse  of  gold. 

The  dreaded  competition  between  the  sexes  is  going  on ;  but  society  survives,  and  home 
is  still  the  shrine  of  our  civilisation. 

There  seems  a  poetic  justice  in  this  rapid  success  of  woman  in  medicine.  For  in  the 
middle  ages,  while  the  men  **  who  professed  the  healing  art  were  fi^nerally  astrologers  and 
alchymists,  dealing  in  charms  and  nativities,  dreaming  of  elixir  vitse  and  the  philosopher's 
stone,"  the  simple  Sisters  of  Charity  were  accumulating  '*  a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,"  which  was  turned  to  good  account  when,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, surgery  and  mediciiie  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  practical  education  of  vromen  was  the  opening  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  School,  at  Newton  Center.  A  thousand  fruitful  fields  testify  to  the 
skill  of  women,  and,  though  American  sentiment  revolts  against  her  employment  as  a  com- 
moil  farm  laborer,  the  lighter  work  of  gardening,  with  ornamental  horticulture,  seems  ])er- 
fectly  adapted  to  her.  For  women  of  leisure  the  studies  connected  with  the  course — drawing, 
botuuy,  chemistry,  and  entomology — ^are  interesting,  the  exercise  healthful,  and  tbe  acquire- 
ment a  beantilul  decorative  art;  while  it  is  hoped  tbe  training  may  prepare  poor  women  for 
employment  amid  the  pure  influence  of  country  life.  As  far  as  tbe  East  is  concerned,  the 
movement  is  at  present  mere  experiment ;  but  in  the  West,  this  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
direction  for  women's  thought  and  labor.  Already  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  industrial 
universities  are  welcoming  women. 

It  id  worthy  of  note  that  the  best  farm  in  England,  which  took  the  first  prize  recently 
offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  is  managed  by  a  woman.  It  is  a  farm  of  400 
acres ;  the  soil  was  originally  poor,  but  much  improved  by  skillful  treatment,  and  in  72 
acres  the  examiner  saw  no  weeds. 

Nor  does  farm  life  for  women  lack  its  romantic  phase.  The  New  York  Evangelist  prints  a 
letter  from  a  woman  in  New  England,  who  lives  among  the  mountains  in  a  little  cottage— a 
lady  of  education,  enamored  of  rustic  life  and  labor,  tilling  her  acre  of  ground  and  rejoic- 
ing in  her  harvests  like  the  Ceres  of  a  new  Temp6. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Many  other  important  movements  in  the  education  of  women  have  resulted  from  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  as  telegraphing,  printing,  stenography,  and  commercial  business,  till 
in  almost  every  art  and  handicraft  known  to  man,  woman  b  quietly  rising  to  his  level. 

Women  ensphered  and  enthroned  in  the  security  of  home,  and  men  who  dream  only. of 
such  women,  may  view  the  fact  with  disgust ;  but  for  the  thousands  of  workingwomen,  a 
single  new  occupation,  or  increased  faciuty,  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  incense  ever 
offered  to  the  sex. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

In  trfl|ciug  the  practical  education  of  .women,  we  cannot  but  ask,  is  this  a  surface  a^ta- 
tion  from  a  deep  current  setting  toward  liberal  education  for  the  entire  sex,  or  only  one  of 
the  influences  helping  to  that  result  7  However  this  may  be,  such  education  is  the  oesire  of 
the  day.  Our  own  country  is  filled  with  it.  England  is  pushing  the  discussion  where  Profes- 
sors Huxley,  Foster,  Morley«  Masson,  and  others  are  now  lecturing  to  large  classes  of  women, 
forming  the  true  nuclei  of  universities,  and  where  a^  movement  is  absolutely  in  progress,  to 
effect  a  national  union  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  purpose  of  the  union  is  to  give  a 
center  to  all  the  different  efforts  now  being  made  throughout  the  country  to  promote  the 
same  object.  The  idea  originated  with  Mrs.  William  Grey,  and  is  supported  by  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  realm. 

A  breath  of  the  agitation  has  even  reached  Italy,  where  several  ladies  have  devoted  their 
time  to  lecture  on  the  improvement  of  female  education. 

SOCIAL  EFFECTS. 

The  isms  of  the  day  have  helped  to  these  results  by  hastening  the  conviction  that  the 
purity  of  society,  the  sanctity  of  home,  the  perpetuity  of  those  relations  which  insure  the 
protection  of  woman,  and  the  refinement  of  man,  demand  that  woman  shall  have  an  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  herself,  and  that  she  shall  no  lon^r,  from  ignorance  or  the  cravings 
of  an  undisciplined  mind,  be  at  the  mercy  of  noisy  declaimers. 

The  day  has  dawned  when  women  of  well-stored  minds,  and  disciplined  powers,  will  be 
regarded  as  a  preservative  element  in  society,  and  when  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  educa- 
tion which  strengthens  the  intellect,  also  steadies  the  will,  quickens  the  sympathies,  and 
makes  the  affections  purer,  because  sounder  and  more  constant. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

Six  years  ago  the  thought  found  its  first  exponent  in  Vassar  College.  The  endowments, 
the  facilities,  the  gifted  faculty,  the  liberal  views  with  which  she  entered  the  lists  for  woman, 
gave  her  an  immediate  prestige,  and  vitalized  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  the  idea 
of  full  collegiate  advantages  for  women  as  for  men.  Beautiful  for  situation,  affording 
enchanting  views  of  river  and  mountain,  inclosing  ample  space  for  walking,  riding,  boating, 
and  skating,  and  displaying  in  the  adornment  of  the  p^ounds  that  taste  which  is  in  itself  a 
fine  eesthetic  influence,  possessing  cabinets  in  natural  history,  a  general  library,  an  art  library, 
and  an  observatory,  which  often  make  the  possessor  sigh  as  he  contrasts  these  with  the 
meager  apparatus  of  his  beloved  university — such  is  the  alma  mata  for  women. 

Yet  Vassar  was  only  the  signal-light ;  as  beacon  after  beacon  flashes  above  the  horizon, 
so  one  after  the  other,  Colbyi  Burlington,  and  Michigan  flashed  back  response  to  Vassar, 
and  a  glimmering  is  even  being  perceived  from  the  classic  haunts  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 

INFLUENCE  UPON  LITERATURE. 

This  movement  for  women  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  literature  of  education.  It 
has  revived  old  subjects  of  discussion,  and  introduced  new  ones,  of  which  the  most  interest- 
ing, in  its  social  bearings,  is  that  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

Popular  sentiment  holds  still  to  separate  education,  but  educators  are  much  divided.  On 
the  same  side  with  the  Oberlin  faculty  are  A.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D.,  president  of  Frankliu 
College,  Indiana,  Dr.  Gre^orv,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  W.  T.  Harris, 
snpenntendent  of  public  schools,  St.  Louis. 

The  strongest  argument  for  co-education  is  founded  upon  the  naturalness  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  the  greatest  benefit  which  is  expected  to  result,  namely,  the  softening  of  the  rough- 
ness of  boys,  and  the  moderation  of  the  over-susceptibility  of  girls  to  the  influence  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

On  the  other  side  stands  President  Raymond,  who,  without  arguing  the  question  in  his 
beautiful  and  forcible  representation  of  the  promise  of  higher  education  for  women,  uncon- 
sciously sways  the  mind  toward  separate  education.  **  I  premise,"  says  President  Raymond. 
**  that  a  liberal  education  for  woman  is  not  in  all  its  details  precisely  the  same  thing  with 
a  liberal  education  for  man.  There  are  ineradicable  differences  between  the  sexes,  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  conditions  of  a  proper  culture  for  each.** 
And  a^ain  i  *'  The  world  has  yet  to  see  the  glory  of  a  perfect  womanhood,  fed  on  a  generous 
diet  ol  thoroughly-digested  knowledg^e,  developed  by  a  various,  wise,  and  symmetrical  re^- 
men,  uniting  womanly  strength  with  beauty,  and  womanly  beaaty  witii  strength,  and 
ttt>plyiog  its  enlarged  and  diitciplined  powers  with  that  conscientious  earnestness  and  devo- 
tToo  so  characteristic  of  woman's  nature,  to  just  those  sweet  and  sacred,  those  dignified  %iim1 
beueficeut- oflices,  which  God  has  assigned  tier  in  the  great  economy  of  life.^ 
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ATTITUDE  OP  TA8SAR. 

While  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  discussed  through  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  is 
pushing  to  solution  in  many  schools,  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  Vassar,  as  the  exponent  of 
a  different  method.  At  the  first  glance  we  are  disheartened  Inr  the  preparatory  denartment, 
which  has  ali'eady  excited  against  the  college  a  whisper  of  unworthy  aims,  ana  inferior 
standards.  Let  us  not  misconstrue  facts.  That  preparatory  department  is  an  exposure  of 
the  fatal  mist^es  committed  throughout  our  land  in  the  name  of  education.  The  question 
is  much  agitated,  whether  it  is  wise  in  the  college  to  admit  these  elementary  scholars^  lest 
by  her  own  act  she  sink  to  the  level  of  a  high-school.  The  matter  of  rank  is  for  the  insti- 
tution, but  the  fact  that  so  many  applicants  are  in  the  A  B  C  of  culture,  is  a  lesson  for  parents 
and  educators. 

To  introduce  an  ignorant  girl  to  college  facilities,  is  like  putting  the  classics  into  the 
hands  of  a  boor,  and  calling  upon  him  to  revel  in  the  treasures  of  literature.  "  Sir,"  he 
replies,  **I  do  not  know  the  uphabet."  The  foundation  for  collegiate  education  is  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  instruction ;  here  the  teacher  is  the  architect,  planning  for  strength  and 
symmetry.  Let  Vassar  be  true  to  her  collegiate  rank,  and  she  will  send  an  influence 
throughout  the  land  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  faithful  teachers,  who  seek  to  impart  aim  and 
meth^  to  local  schools,  and  to  bind  them  together  by  a  sympathetic  impulse  toward  her 
standard.  Thev  will  be  the  nurseries  of  her  matured  life,  and  in  their  determined  purpose  as 
preparatonr  to  her  work,  they  will  impart  more  solid  and  scholarly  culture  to  that  large 
number  of  pupils  for  whom  they  will  still  be  finishing  schools. 

Though  coeducation  may  l>ecome  the  general  method,  Vassar  and  the  colleges  yet  to 
spring  from  the  bequests  of  Sophia  Smith  and  the  munificent  Simmond*s  fund,  will  always 
tind  a  mission.  Th^re  is  an  argument  in  nature  for  separate  education ;  it  is  on  the  side  of 
the  ideals  of  life. 

DOMESTIC  EDUCATION. 

With  the  opening  of  colleges  to  girls,  there  should  also  be  conceded  to  them  the  right  of 
choice.  Ignorant  people  ofltimes  conceive  education  to  be  power,  wealth,  happiness,  suc- 
cess; they  mistake  means  for  an  end.  Forced  cnlture  crushes  the  miod  and  unfits  the 
victim  fur  any  part  in  life.  As  far  as  individual  training  is  essential  to  the  common  good, 
it  may  be  compulsoiy;  beyond  that,  it  should  harmonize  with  desire  and  abilit)'.  Care  also 
must  be  taken  that,  in  the  ardor  for  scholastic  training,  domestic  education  does  not  decline ; 
domestic  virtues  may  be  inherited,  but  domestic  economy,  we  fondly  believe,  is  best  learned 
under  maternal  influences  and  the  unconscious  tuition  of  well-ordered  households. 

OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

The  technical  and  professional  education  of  women,  wit^  its  practical  results,  has  at  times 
aroused  the  crudest  social  persecution,  but  their  higher  education  has  apparently  nothing 
worse  to  encounter  than  wordy  caviling.  Some  do  not  believe  in  the  education  of  women 
at  all;  their  ** Golden  Age"  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  Others  cannot  see  in  what  woman 
should  be  educated;  classics  and  mathematics  and  ethics,  they  opinOf  are  for  men,  and 
"what  can  women  do  with  them?"  In  the  same  soil  you  plant  different  seeds;  each 
chooses  and  adapts  its  peculiar  nutriment.  Is  the  soul  alone  destitute  of  this  power  of  selec- 
tion and  adaptation  7  Others  cannot  move  in  the  education  of  woman  till  her  sphere  is 
defined ;  develop  the^ind  of  woman,  clear  it  from  the  rust  of  idleness  and  the  poison  of  dis- 
Nipation  and  the  chains  of  prejudice,  and  her  sphere  will  define  itself.  Some  tremble  lest 
the  education  of  woman  is  a  blow  at  religion;  but  the  church  itself  rises  to  espouse  the 
cause. 

In  the  Western  Baptist  Educational  Convention,  held  in  Chicago  May  24  and  25,  1871, 
"The  Education  of  Women**  was  the  subject  of  most  earnest  and  interesting  discussion. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  education  of  women  declares  that,  *'  The  demand  of  the 
ac^e  is  that  woman  be  no  longer  neglected  and  deprived  of  the  force,  breadth,  and  earnestness 
of  Christian  character  which  the  most  liberal  culture  can  bestow.  The  great  work  now 
before  us  seems  to  be  to  create  and  foster  more  just,  enlightened,  and  Christian  views  in  the 
main  question ;  in  this  way  we  can  call  out  a  vast  amount  of  talent  and  means  to  elevate 
tbe  social  mass  and  evangelize  the  world.** 

Before  the  National  Baptist  Educational  Convention,  held  in  Brooklyn,  April,  1870,  Presi- 
dent Kaymoud  read  a  most  able  and  interesting  paper  on  the  higher  education  of  women. 
The  committee  to  whom  the  paper  was  referred  resolved,  "That  we  anticipate  the  time  when 
the  higher  education  of  women  will  receive  the  attention  of  our  ablest  minds,  and  will  claim 
for  its  realization  the  moral  influence  and  the  material  aid  of  the  Baptist  denomination.** 
The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention. 
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FUTURE  PROMISE. 

Musionary  fields  and  reformatory  institutions  have  already  proven  that  educated  women 
are  an  invalaablo  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  the  church;  but  it  is  not  in  special  directions 
alone  that  their  influence  will  be  felt.  This  age,  so  vigorous  and  prolific  in  mental  action, 
in  investigation  and  speculation,  is  marked  by  a  weanness  and  blind  groping  of  the  soul. 
Man  excliums  with  the  poet — 

"Fd  rather  be  a  Pagan, 
Suckled  in  a  creed  oatworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  thi4  pleasant  lea. 
Have  gUmpueM  that  wonld  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus,  coming  flrom  the  sea, 
Or  bear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Spiritual  insight  is  the  birthright  of  woman;  she  has  the  glimpses  that  do  make  us  'Mess 
forlorn."  Disciplined  and  matured  by  education,  she  will  bring  to  the  family  and  to  society 
the  quickening  power  of  faith — faith  no  longer  smiled  at  as  the  emanation  of  ignorance,  but 
recognized  as  the  divine  impulse  of  the  soul. 

'*The  end  of  learning,"  Milton  quaintly  says,  'Ms  to  repair  the  niiu  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  to  imitate  Him, 
and  to  be  like  Him ;  "  and  as  in  that  early  Eden  they  stood  male  and  female  in  the  image  oJ 
God,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  later  Paradise,  where  for  woman  also  the  ages  shall  drop  down 
their  vintage  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

ANNIE  TOLMAN  SMITH. 
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COOPER   UNION. 

Cooper  Union,  for  the  advancement  of  ** science  and  art,"  now  one  of  the  prominent  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  fonnded  by  the  pbilanthropint  whose  name 
it  bears,  in  the  jear  1856.  That  is  to  say,  the  bnildinf^  devoted  to  the  oltiect  named  was 
erected  during  that  year.  The  institution  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  le^rislature  in 
1857,  amended  in  1859.  In  the  year  last  named,  and  by  virtue  of  the  amended  act  of  incor- 
poration, based  on  a  deed  of  trust  made  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  Surah,  his  wife,  the  institution 
and  its  managenif^nt  passed  into  the  liands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  Peter  Cooper, 
Edward  Cooper,  Abraui  S.  Hewitt,  Daniel  F.  Tiemaii,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  John  E.  Par- 
sons, all  of  whom  are  still  living  and  acting  as  guardians  of  the  trust.  The  act  provides  for 
successors  to  these  in  case  of  resignation  or  death,  and  is  so  worded  as  to  secure  the  exist 
cnco  of  the  institution  in  perpetuity  for  the  purpose  specified  and  for  this  only. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  FOUNDER. 

The  motive  which  inspired  the  philanthropist  to  c^evote  a  largo  portion  of  his  wealth  to 
the  free  education  of  the  children  of  the  people,  will  be  best  interpreted  by  quoting  his 
own  words.  In  his  address  to  the  pupils  of  the  institute,  delivered  on  the  occtision  of  bis 
eightieth  birth-day,  in  May  last,  he  says: 

*'  Shunning  intemperance  and  debt,  and  practicing  industry,  rigid  economy,  and  self- 
denial,  it  was  easy  to  be  honest,  and  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  the  opportunities  of  this 
city  offered  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  But  these  opportunities  were  so  limited — there  being 
no  free  schools  by  day  nor  any  night  schools  whatever — that  I  found  it  far  more  difficult  to 
leani  what  I  wanted  to  know  than  to  be  industrious,  temperate,  and  prudent.  Hence  I 
decided,  if  I  should  prosper  in  the  acquisition  of  worldly  means,  to  found  an  institution  to 
which  all  young  people  of  the  working  classes,  who  desired  to  be  good  citizens  and  to  rise 
in  life,  could  resort,  without  money  and  without  price,  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
their  business  and  science,  which,  in  these  days,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  successful 
career.  Providence,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  that  *  to  faith  all  things  arc  possible,' 
did  bless  my  efforts,  and  this  institution,  and  these  encouraging  evidonccs  of  its  value  and 
its  fruits,  are  the  results  of  this  resolution,  never  lost  sight  of  during  a  business  career  of 
nearly  sixtv  years,  in  which  I  was  cheered,  comforted,  sustained,  and  encouraged  by  the 
greatest  oi  human  blessings,  a  diligent,  wise,  industrious,  faithful,  and  affectionate  wife, 
and,  in  the  work  of  founding  this  institution,  aided  by  the  earnest  sympathv  and  active  co- 
operation of  my  children,  who  justly  regarded  as  the  richest  portion  of  their  inheritance 
that  part  of  my  wealth  which  I  desired  to  consecrate  to  the  public  welfare.*' 

The  gift  set  forth  in  the  trust-deed  referred  to,  comprises  the  block  of  ground  bounded  by 
Astor  Pljice,  Seventh  street,  and  Third  and  Fourth  avenues,  with  the  building  thereupon, 
erected  by  the  founder  for  the  object  specified,  at  an  outlay  of  $o30,0UU. 

THB  BUILDING. 

The  stnicture  is  prominently  located,  occupying  the  angle  where  two  of  the  leading 
avenues  of  the  city  merge  into  its  oldest  one — the  Bowery.  On  this  account  it  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  that  as  an  architectural  object  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleasing  one.  It 
is  a  gloomy  pile  of  brownstone,  more  sugg^tive  of  a  hospital  than  of  a  home  of  art  and  sci- 
ence. Nor  is  the  internal  arrangement  of  it  more  satisfactory.  The  irregular  form  of  the 
plot  presented  difficulties  to  the  architect  which  he  had  not  the  genius  to  surmount,  and  the 
result  is  failure  in  a  great  measure  to  secure  the  two  great  essentials,  light  and  ventilation. 

The  basement  of  the  structure  is  the  great  hall,  made  historic  ground  as  the  gathering 
place  of  the  people  during  the  late  great  crisis  of  our  history.  The  first  floor  is  rented  for 
stores,  and  a  portion  of  the  second  for  offices ;  the  rents  of  all  going  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
institution.  The  revenue  from  this  source  last  year  was  $45,^5*2  :To.  Since  the  foundation 
of  the  institution,  says  the  report  of  ]B70-'7],  |3t)8,01()  have  been  expended  for  educational 
purposes,  making  an  outlay  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  And  further,  that  we  may  appreciate 
fully  the  munificence  of  the  venerable  founder,  we  may  here  state,  that  on  the  occasion 
before  referred  to,  when  he  delivered  the  address  from  which  we  have  quoted,  he  presented 
to  tlie  institution  an  additional  sum  of  $150,000.  Of  this  sum,  $50,1^00  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  fonnation  of  a  reference  and  lending  library ;  the  remainder  to  be  placed  at  interest.  Of 
this  interest  one-half  is  to  be  given  yearly  to  sustain  this  library,  the  other  half  to  be  used 
for  the  beueiit  of  the  schools,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Cooper  Union.  The  story  of  its 
work  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  could  hardly  be  justly  set  forth  in  the  space 
permitted  us.  From  the  outset,  the  institution  has  been  highly  popular;  the  demands  upon 
it  being  always  in  excess  of  its  resources.  That  it  has  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
education  is  unquestionable  ;  that  it  will  do  still  better  service  in  the  future  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  tha^,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  past  years,  aad  b/  Uw  example  of  institations 
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« 

elsewhere  of  kindred  character,  the  tmsteeB  are  gradually  perfecting  their  scheme  of  manage- 
ment so  as  to  realize  the  gpreatest  amount  of  good  attainable  in  each  department  with  the 
funds  at  their  disposal. 

If  mistakes  have  been  made  in  some  features  of  the  management,  and*  such  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  before  the  close  of  this  article,  they  are  of  a  kind  scarcely  to  be 
avoided  in  the  formation  of  an  institution  suigencrist  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  managers,  with  whom  that  formation  lay,  were  gentlemen  chosen  to  the  position  more 
on  account  of  their  trustworthiness  than  of  their  possession  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  the  successful  working  of  a  scheme  for  popular  education  in  science  and  art.  Much  of 
Ihe  good  effected  by  the  Cooper  Union,  tnrough  its  library,  reading-room,  schools,  and 
lectures,  cannot  be  measured.  The  reading-room  is  open  to  all  comers,  and  its  reference 
library  at  the  service  of  all.  The  lectures  are  held  with  open  doors.  Probably  not  more 
than  a  third  of  those  who  enter  as  pupils  of  the  classes,  continue  until  the  end  of  the  season ;  so 
that  the  visible  results  suggest  tno  work  done  and  the  good  accomplished,  but  cannot  set 
them  forth  in  full.  Nevertheless,  the  exhibit  is  an  exceedingly  gratifying  one,  as  will  be 
apparent  from  the  facts  and  figures  embraced  in  the  following  detailed  description  of  the 
working  plan  of  the  institution : 

READING-ROOM  AND  LIBRARY. 

The  reading-room  and  library,  open  from  8  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.,  are  situated  on  the  third 
flqor  of  the  building  and  have  an  area  of  about  4,200  square  feet.  The  arrangements  of  this 
department  are  very  satisfactory,  the  files  of  newspapers  being  of  easy  access,  and  the  mag- 
azines fio  distributed  at  low  desks,  with  seats  before  them,  that  they  can  be  read  with  com- 
fort. Near  that  portion  of  the  room  devoted  to  the  library  are  tables  with  seats  for  those 
consulting  the  books.  Up  to  this  time  the  library  has  been  one  of  reference  only.  There 
are  several  fine  paintings  in  the  room,  busts  of  eminent  statesmen  and  philosophers,  and,  con- 
spicuously placed,  the  testimonial,  in  its  massive  carved  frame,  presented  to  Mr.  Cooper  on 
his  last  birth-day  by  the  grateful  pupils  of  the  institution.  The  newspapers  on  file  last  year 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  of  which  forty-two  were  daily,  and  eighty  weekly, 
American;  and  eleven  daily  and  thirty-seven  weekly,  foreign.  The  American  magazines 
provided  during  the  year  numbered  fifty-one;  foreign,  sixty-three.  The  library,  at  the 
beginning. of  the  year,  contained  about  7,000  books,  to  which  2,000  were  added  before  its 
close,  554  of  which  were  donations  by  friends  of  the  institution.  The  number  of  visits  paid 
by  readers  during  the  year  was  226,940,  an  increase  over  the  year  preceding  of  16,000. 

It  might  bo  assumed  that,  as  the  room  is  free  to  all,  and  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  of  the 
working  classes,  accustomed  to  the  free  and  easy  ways  of  the  work -shop  during  the  dav, 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the  order  imperative  in  sucn  a  place.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  Difficulties  of  any  kind  are  almost  unknown.  Visitors  respect  the 
rights  of  each  other,  and  the  property  of  the  institution  is  rarely,  if  ever,  injured.  The 
superintendents  of  this  department  are  four  in  number :  Mr.  O.  W.  Moiris,  Mrs.  Davies,  Mrs. 
Curtis,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

It  ma^  be  said  of  the  schools  of  science,  that  they  have  gathered  to  themselves  the  larger 
share  ot  the  honors.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  proper  organization  was 
easier  of  accomplishment  than  to  do  like  service  by  the  art-schools.  1  he  subdivisions  were 
clearly  marked ;  other  scientific  schools  in  the  country  and  city  suggested  the  best  methods 
for  the  conduct  of  this  one,  and  competent  professors  were  within  reach.  Hence,  the  proper 
machinery  was  soon  obtained  and  put  in  motion,  and  important  practical  results  attained 
early  in  the  history  of  these  schools.  The  good  accomplished  during  the  twelve  years  of 
their  working  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  »Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this,  however,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  facts  and  figures.  The  **free  night-school  of 
8cienc<^,"  as  it  is  called,  embraces  ten  classes,  designated  thus:  1,  algebra ;  2,  geometry  ;  3, 
trigonometry  ;  4,  descriptive  geometry ;  5,  analytical  geometry ;  6,  differential  and  integral 
calculus;  7,  mechanics;  8,  natural  philosophy;  9,  analytical,  elementary,  and  applied 
chemistry;   10,  literary. 

The  term  commences  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  ends  on  the  15th  of  April.  The  hours 
of  recitation  are  from  7.15  p.  m.  till  9.30  p.  m. 

Applications  for  admission  are  received  during  the  month  of  September,  on  Tuesday, 
WeuDosday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings. 

Each  applicant  lor  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  is  required  to  present 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  employer. 

Women  are  admitted  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  "school  of  science"  for  which  they  are 
fitted. 

Each  applicant  is  permitted  to  pursue  the  study  of  any  subject  taught  in  the  school  for 
which  he  is  fitted.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  class  in  algebra  are  required  to  paiis  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  and  those  who  desire  to  enter  any  of  the  higher  classes 
must  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  preliminary  studies ;  the  desire  being 
that  ail  who  aie  admitted  to  the  * '  school  of  science  **  shall  pursue  the  regular  course.  The  regu- 
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larcDurae  ofatadj  requires  five  terms  fiv  iU  completion,  sod  to  those  w)io  bave  siiccerafullj 
completed  it,  tbe  medal  of  the  Cooper  Uoion  is  anarded.  Those  subjects  not  embiaced  jo 
the  regular  course  can  be  pursued  on  its  completion. 

COUHHB  OF  HTUDV. 

Class  E. — First  jear '.  Algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  elementaiy  chemistry. 
Class  D. — Second  year :  Algebra,  geometry,  elementary  cbemistiy,  and  adtionomy. 
Class C. — Third  year;  Trigonometry,  desciiptlvs  geometry,  analytical  geometry,  and 

mechanics. 

Class B. — Fourth  year;  Analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

Class  A. — Fifth  year :  Hechanica!  engineering  and  analytical  chemislrr. 

A  special  class  has  just  been  formed  in  practical  chemical  analysis  with  reference  to  the 
Industiial  arts.  Thpse  claases  are  taught  chiefly  in  tbe  two  larf{e  raoma  kuoiro  as  the 
"ctiemicMLl  lfrcture-ri>om"and  the  "  philosophy  lecture-room,  "each  seated  to  accommodate  three 
to  four  hundred  peraoni.  Other  class-rooms  adjacent  are  used  for  advanced  pupils  when 
Ibc  Duuitaet  ia  not  large.  These  two  lectare-rooms  are  well  arranged  for  the  convenience  of 
prufcssorK,  and  comfort  of  students  and  visitors.  They  are  both  well  provided  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  objects  for  consultation  and  illustration.  Tbe  chemical  lecture- 
room  has  an  interestiug  and  valuable,  though  small,  collection  of  mineralogical  and  geologi- 
cal specimens  and  many  cases  and  shelves  well  filled  with  useful  objects,  the  greater  number 
of  them  donations  to  the  institution.  Between  this  leclure-room  and  the  "  pbiloaophical 
lecture- room,"  available  to  bolb,  ia  the  "  museum  of  natural  history,"  which,  not  rich,  ia 
increasing  in  value  yearly,  being  added  to  by  puichaees  made  from  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion and  by  the  donalions  of  generous  ontsiders. 

The  philgsophica!  lecture-room  Is,  perhaps,  (he  best  furnished  of  auy  department  of  the 
iuetiluio,  and  best  illnstrates  the  character  of  our  people  ami  their  chief  cuirenls  of  thought. 
BesideFi  a  goodly  supply  of  the  uocessary  apparatus,  il  boasts  innumerable  objects  of  interest 
ihusttativeof  theloveof  invention  so  characteristic  of  these  Eastern  Btates,  and  of  the  success 
with  wliich  that  love  has  been  rowarded.  Its  abelves,  and  those  of  the  adjoining  rooms, 
auxiliaries  to  it,  are  Gllod  with  models  in  glass,  wood,  and  metal ;  some  of  these  (be  first 
rude  forma  of  machines,  since  world-famous  ;  others  of  them  the  still-boru  efforts  of  inventive 
genius  off  tbe  (rack ;  but  all  of  them  interesting  in  the  highest  dw'ree ;  too  much  so,  indeed, 
to  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily  in  a  paragraph  where  there  is  food  for 


re  Charles  8.  Stone,  A.  U.,  professor  of 


lusj  Elliot  Sandford,  A.  M,,  instmctor  in  analytical  geometry;  J.  H.  Partidge,  instructor  la 
solid  gi'o  met  ry  and  trigonometry  :  Marcellus  Bowen,  instructor  in  plane  geometry;  George  N. 
Sandem,  jr..  William  O.  McGuckin,  J.  E.  Kellogg,  instructors  in  al^bra;  J.  H.  Striedineer, 
A.  M.,  C.  E.,  instructor  in  descriptive  geometry  and  mec  ban  ical  drawing ;  J.  A.  Bailou,  A.  M., 
in  rudiments  of  mechanical  drawing;  Edward  T.  Avery,  ituiniclor  iu  arcbiiectuial 
Constantino  Herzberg,  A.  B.,  professor  of  perspective  and  drawing  from  life. 

RKCORD  OF  CLASSBB  AND  ATTENDANCE,   J870-71. 
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The  falling  off  in  Attendance  during  the  term,  indicated  above,  is  accounted  for  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  migratory  habits  of  that  portion  of  our  city  population  from  which 
these  classes  ore,  in  the  main,  made  up ;  and  also  by  the  falling  off  from  the  good  intentions 
with  which  many  pupils  begin  the  term ;  intentions  formed  without  cousidoratiou  of  the 
necessity  of  regular  attendance,  and  the  restrictions  imperative  during  school  hours,  that 
the  discipline  of  the  classes  may  be  preserved  and  the  efficacy  of  the  teaching  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  by  the  community  generally  from  the  attendance  of 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  at  these  free  schools,  there  is  much  benefit  derived 
from  the  privilege  of  free  consultation  with  the  professors  of  science  on  matters  relating  to 
industrial  pursuits.  At  stated  hours  of  stated  days  these  gentlemen  may  be  consulted  in 
their  offices  bv  artisans  or  others  seeking  advice  in  their  trades  or  professions.  During 
1^70-71,  Professor  Stone  answered  the  inquiries  of  two  hundred  and  seven  \i8itor8,  on 
matters  relating  to  industrial  chemistry;  and  Dr.  Plympton  solved  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
knotty  questions  in  mechanics  propounded  to  him  by  tnat  number  of  callers. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  art-schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  have  been  successful  onl^  when  the  efforts  made 
were  unmistakably  with  a  view  to  add  grace  of  form  or  charm  ot  color  to  the  products  of 
our  industries,  and  in  those  departments  which  come  under  the  general  head,  but  wticre  the 
knowledge  needed  is  scientific  rather  than  artistic — perspective  and  mechanical  drawing. 

It  is  true  that  the  schools  have  accomplished  a  good  aeal  toward  refining  the  taste  of  the 
workman  and  workwomen,  and  in  educating  their  hands,  but  that  they  could  have  accom- 
plished very  much  more  had  they  been  intelligently  managed,  is  also  true. 

BRRORS  OF  THB  PAST. 

The  trustees  recognize  themselves  that  they  have  been  at  sea  during  all  these  lon^  years 
in  the  conduct  of  this  department,  and  listening  to  good  advice,  have  beg^n  to  reform  it 
altogether.  The  reports  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  various  classes,  where  almost 
every  pupil  is  set  down  as  receiving  a  first-class  certificate,  read  very  agreeably,  but  are 
in  themselves  most  palpable  evidence  to  the  intelligent  reader  of  them?  of  the  lack  of  system 
and  purpose  which  prevailed.  But  a  new  life  begins  to  pervade  this  branch,  and  we  can 
already  observe  most  gratifying  promise  of  prolific  fniit.  Before  the  lately-instituted 
reforms  of  the  schools,  pupils  were  permitted  to  choose  their  classes,  and,  indeed,  their 
grades  in  them.  It  rested  entirely  with  themselves  whether  they  began  with  drawing  the 
outline  of  a  parallelogram,  or  plunging  boldly  at  the  tortuous  difficultiee  of  the  Laocoon. 
In  the  classes  where  drawing  firom  the  flat  was  practiced,  the  pupil  might  exercise 
himself  or  herself  to-day  at  a  landscape;  to-morrow  at  a  scroll;  and  it  was  not  unusual  to 
find  in  the  class  of  color,  a  pupil  portrait-painting  who  had  never  received  a  single  lesson  at 
drawing  from  either  the  flat  or  round.  That  the  worthless,  if  not  evil,  results  of  all  this  should 
not  have  been  foreseen  is  surprising  enough.  But  when  we  reflect  how  little  our  people 
have  known  of  art,  the  most  intelligent  ot  them,  too,  we  can  understand  why  the  worthy 
gentlemen,  trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union,  should  take  for  granted  that  where  there  was  so 
much  show  of  paper  and  canvas,  and  such  a  number  of  first-class  certificates,  there  must 
be  good  and  useful  work  going  on.  Late  visits  to  Europe,  and  consultation  with  working 
art  associations  at  home,  have,  however,  awakened  these  gentlemen  to  the  necessity  of  sys- 
tematic training  in  art,  and  to  a  perception  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  easy  way  to  acquire 
the  facility  to  aescribe  a  graceful  form  or  to  put  colors  harmoniously  together— that  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  step  by  step,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  skipping  none. 

REFORM  ATTEMPTED. 

Mr.  Abram  8.  Hewitt,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Cooper,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
with  whom,  indeed,  the  entire  management  of  the  institution  may  be  said  to  rest,  wa^  the 
first  to  realize  that  the  art-schools  were  not  doing  the  service  which  they  ought.  He  saw 
that  to  secure  their  success  they  needed  to  be  remodeled,  and  to  be  conducted  by  compe- 
tent art-teachers  whose  reputations  would  be  at  stake  in  the  result.  With  a  view  of  securing 
such  management  and  instruction,  Mr.  Hewitt  applied,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Desi^  for  its  co-operation,  proposing  to  place  the  entire  sum  allotted 
to  the  department  in  their  hands,  provided  they  found  accommodation  in  the  academy 
buildings  and  competent  teachers  for  the  classes.  After  considerable  discussion  and  inter- 
Tiewing,'  the  academicians  concluded  to  preserve  their  dignified  ease  rather  than  encounter 
the  labors  which  the  scheme  proposed  (nad  they  adopted  it)  would  have  entailed.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Hewitt  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Ellen  E.  Childe,  an  English  lady,  who  had 
received  thorough  drilling  in  the  schools  at  Kensington,  and  placed  her  in  charge  of  the  day 
classes  in  drawing;  the  services  of  Mr.  Victor  Nemig,  N.  A.,  being  retained  as  professor  of 
painting.  Miss  Childe  began  at  the  beginning  with  her  pupils,  and  although  the  severe 
routine  was  at  first  unpleasant  to  many,  the  intelligent  girls  soon  began  to  discern  that 
there  was  more  pleasure  in  telling  the  simplest  truth  than  to  be  derived  from  elaborate  efforts 
such  as  were  before  made  at  will,  and  which  were  all  misstatements.  Mr.  Nehlig's  success 
was  all  that  it  oould  be  expected  to  be  with  the  material  given  him.    He  could  not  make 
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Eainters  ont  of  pupils  who  had  not  acquired  the  simplest  elementary  traininj;;  nor  could  he 
ave  Bent  them  oack  to  this  unless  he  had  left  himself  alone  with  his  easel.  He  was  the 
right  man  in  the  wrong  place,  fur  there  was  really  no  need  of  such  as  he  at  all,  since  the 
object  of  the  institution,  in  this  respect,  was  not  to  make  artists,  but  artistic  workmen  and 
workwomen,  and  so  to  direct  their  talents. 

FLAN  PROPOSED  BY  PALETTE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eyening  classes  were  still  without  systematic  management,  when,  toward  the  close  of 
last  session,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  art  association  *'  Palette  '*  of  New  York  that  it  should 
devise  a  scheme  for  the  better  management  of  the  art'Schools  of  Cooper  Union,  and  to  pro- 
vide teachers  for  them  from  among  its  members.  The  Palette  accepted  the  task,  and  ap- 
poioted  a  committee  of  artists  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  schools. 
This  committee  gave  much  of  its  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  scheme,  printed  it,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  committee  of  the  Cooper  Union,  by  whom  it  was  approved  and  accepted. 
But,  unfortunately,  when  the  matter  was  being  brought  to  a  close,  it  was  found  that  certain 
engagements  with  teachers  had  been  enterea  into  by  the  trustees  during  the  negotiations 
which  could  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  existence  of  which  must  interfere  greatly  with 
the  programme  of  the  Palette.  So  the  association  declined  to  take  charge  or  the  schools 
until  the  Cooper  Union  was  in  a  position  to  give  them  full  charge  of  the  schools,  as  then, 
and  then  only,  would  it  be  fair  to  risk  the  reputation  of  the  society.  The  Palette  provided 
a  "working  plan,"  based  on  a  map  of  the  various  rooms,  and  showing  the  available  space 
in  each.  By  this  plan  it  was  shown  that  in  the  evening  classes  methodical  instruction  could 
be  given,  by  systematic  alternation  of  teachersi  to  936  pupils,  each  pupil  receiving  two 
nights*  instruction  per  week,  and  that  from  the  same  teacher  until  promoted.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  required  eleven  teachers  six  nights  weekly,  and  one  for  two  nights— the 
teacher  of  the  life-class. 

It  was  with  the  day-school  scheme  that  the  difficulty  arose  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
their  proposition  by  the  Palette.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  certain  engagements  had  been 
made  by  the  trustees  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  organization,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Palette  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  which,  but  for  this,  would  now  be  in 
successful  operation. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Childe  is  making  a  laudable  and  fruitful  effort  to  systematize  and 
develop  the  day-schools,  assisted  by  Miss  Powers,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  £ngel,  an 
artist  member  of  the  Palette.  ' 

The  school  of  painting,  under  Mr.  Nehlig,  has  been  abandoned.  Some  seven  or  eight 
others,  members  of  the  Palette,  have  received  charge  of  the  evening  classes,  and  are  engaged 
at  this  time  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  scheme  suggested,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  without 
the  official  supervision,  adyice,  and  assistance  of  competent  authorities.  It  ought  to  be 
stated  here  that  the  Palette  is  in  no  measure  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  schools  as 
they  are  now  conducted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  those  suggested  by 
its  board  of  managers.  These  teachers  they  provided  from  among  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, at  the  request  of  the  Cooper  Union,  but  they  have  not  organized  their  classes  for 
them,  nor  do  they  ever  see  their  work. 

THE  DAY-SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

At  the  day-school,  which  is  for  women  exclusively,  the  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  a. 
m.  till  I  p.  m.,  with  a  brief  recess.  The  number  of  students  who  attended  this  school  last 
year  was  213.    The  number  at  close  of  term,  100. 


EVENING-SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


At  the  evening  classes,  for  men  exclusively,  the  branches  set  forth  in  the  following  table 
are  taught.    The  table  also  shows  the  character  of  the  attendance : 
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OENERAL  FEATURES. 

Tbe  schools  are  excellently  well  supplied  with  drawings  and  casts  ;  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever, needed,  denied  by  the  tnistees,  who  are  prompt  to  respond  to  applications.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  institution,  they  are  willing  always  to  contribnte  all  that  money 
will  procure  to  secure  snc^^ess.  Neither  are  the  schools  badly  arranged  as  for  space  and 
light,  yet  by  no  means  as  well  as  if  the  requirements  had  been  properly  understood  when 
tbe  plan  of  the  building  was  decided  upon.  In  this  particular  also,  however,  tbe  best  under 
the  circumstances  has  oeen  done  lately,  so  as  to  give  the  schools  a  better  chance  of  progress. 
Several  additional  class-rooms  have  been  fitted  up  and  the  lights  readjusted.  From  all  this, 
it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  art  department  of  the  Cooper  Union  will  do  itself  much 
more  credit  in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  even  it  the  certificates  and  medals  be 
not  handed  out  quite  so  freely.  The  wholesome  desire  which  now  animates  the  trustees,  is  to 
have  their  schools  give  evidence  of  practical  results  on  all  sides.  They  have  at  last  realized 
that  the  mission  of  such  an  institution  is  better  ser\'ed  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  draw  in 
chalk  or  pencil  simple  objects,  carefully  and  well,  than  by  tbe  annual  exposition  of  daubs  in 
oil-colors.  They  recognize  that  they  may  discovery  but  that  it  is  not  with  them  to  develop, 
the  genius  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Biaphael ;  that  their  mission  is  fulfilled  when  they 
have  had  taught  successfully  how  to  add  grace  of  form  and  charm  of  color  to  the  every-day 
things  of  life. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  school  of  ^graving  on  wood,  for  women,  was  one  of  the  first  formed  in  the  institute. 
It  has  been  fairly  successful ;  would  be  much  more  so,  doubtless,  were  it  pushed  in  a  busi- 
ness way.  Of  this  school  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Cogswell  is  the  principal.  She  is  quite  expe- 
rienced and  competent,  and  has  hc^r  whole  heart  in  her  work.  Orders  for  work  are  received 
here  and  executed  by  tbe  pupils  under  her  supervision,  the  pupil  receiving  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  her  work.  Last  year  the  pupils  received  over  $3,U00.  Several  of  the  voung 
women  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  talent  in  their  drawings  on  the  wood,  and  handle  the 
graver  with  that  delicacy  needed  to  insure  nice  results.  The  school  is  patronized  by  several 
of  the  New  York  publishers,  but  not  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  fact,  tbe  affair  is  alto- 
gether too  small  for  an  industry  so  important,  and  with  a  little  management  its  usefulness 
might  be  much  extended  and  work  found  for  one  hundred  pupils.  There  are  but  thirty  now. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  attendance  noted  does  not  fairly  represent  the  success  of  the 
school,  for  its  best  pupils  are  being  taken  away,  from  time  to  time,  to  good  situations.  It 
is  assuredly  a  success,  what  there  is  of  it,  but  it  might  be  very  much  better,  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  very  much  bigger.  The  pupils  of  this  school  attend  the  same  hours  as 
those  of  the  drawing  class  for  women,  from  9  a.  m.  till  J  p.  m. 

SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

In  April,  1869,  a  "free  school  of  telegraphy**  for  women  was  instituted,  which  has 
proved  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  The  trustees,  when  the  project  was  first  spoken  of, 
were  met  promptly  by  offers  of  help  from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  who  not 
only  furnished  the  required  apparatus,  but  provided  a  highly  accomplisheu  instructress. 
Miss  Lydia  U.  Snow,  who  continues  the  principal  of  this  department.  She  commenced 
with  sixteen  pupils,  which  numoer  has  been  increased  to  thirty,  all  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  tbe  school.  D  uring  the  three  terms  of  its  working  thirty  young  women  have  obtained 
good  situations  out  of  the  school.  Onlv  pupils  who  are  prepared  to  accept  situations,  out 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  to  take  them,  are  admitted  to  the 
school. 

A  school  for  young  men  was  set  in  operation  last  term,  which  was  fairly  successful,  but 
which,  for  some  cause,  has  not  been  continued  this  season. 

LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  lectures  before  referred  to  as  given  by  the  professors  of  depart' 
ments  to  their  respective  classes,  popular  lectures  are  delivered  in  tbe  large  ball.  These 
are  given  each  Saturday  evening  during  the  term,  and  are  free  to  all.  During  the  Satur- 
day evenings  of  the  winter  of  1870*-71,  the  following  gentlemen  lectured  on  the  subjects 
named : 

A.  J.  Mundella,  esq.,  M.  P.,  on  "Strikes,  arbitration,  and  labor  questions  in  Great 
Britain.'* 

Professor  E.  L.  Yonmans,  M.  D.,  on  "The  dynamics  of  life.** 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  on  **  The  great  Canon  of  the  Colorado.** 

Hon.  N.  P.  Langford,  on  "The  Upper  Waters.** 

Arthur  Gilman,  esq.,  on  "Traits  of  Yankee  humor.** 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ebell,  on  "The  microscope  and  its  revelatiotis.'* 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ebell,  on  "The  anatomy  and  natural  history  of  Insecta.** 
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Proresaoi  S.  E.  Frobuher,  "Ii«adlDga." 

R.  W.  Raymond,  esq.,  Pb.  D..  on  "  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  the  origiu  of  th«  ipociea." 

James  B.  Ilodpikln.  »q.,  on  "Work,  weathar,  and  wealth." 

Pr'>ressOr  Thomas  E^leaton,  on  "  Tha  manufacture  of  iron." 

Professor  J.  C.  Zacbos,  on  "  Shakespaare." 

Dr.  C.  F.  Cbaodln,  on  "IllniuinaliDggas." 

Professor.  Benjamin  Silliman,  two  lectares  on  "The  Atmosphere,  with  reference  to  respi- 


Professor  Charles  DsTles,  LL.  D.,  on  "The  metric  system,  with  reference  to  its  iulro- 
dnction  and  nae  in  the  United  Sictlet." 
These  were  geneTODslj  fttlendeJ  by  the  public,  and  were  of  wholesoniB  In£nence. 

ETTRA  CLASSES. 

Doring  last  winter  classes  worked  well  ib  French,  English,  and  phonogranbyi  bat  the 
arranfFementa  of  these  for  this  season  had  not  l>een  perfected  at  this  wii^ng.  The  coarse  in 
Frencb  la«t  year  was  ^ven  by  Professor  Eiienne  Lambert. 

TRADES  A8D  OCCUPATIOBS  OP  PUPILS. 
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TTiDs  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  there  is  much  yet  to  do  to  develop  to  the  full  the  naefni- 
ne»9  of  the  Cooper  Unioit,  veiy  much  has  been  done  that  is  praiseworthy,  and  which  cannot 
but  have  had  a  marked  inSuence  for  food.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  much  of  that  good 
cannot  be  traced  far  beyond  its  source ;  but  hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  the  in- 
Htruction  received  at  the  schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  has  materially  benefited  the  scholars. 
Tlie  pupils  of  past  years  are  to  be  found  to-day  occupying  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
hllity,  which,  lacking  the  instruction  they  reoeived  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  or  drawine, 
as  the  case  may  be.  they  could  not  have  filled  creditably  or  profitably,  'i'he  fruits  of  the 
good  man's  philanthropy  are  to  bo  fonnd  in  tbe  better  management  of  the  connlinE-house ; 
in  tbe  better  products  ot  the  work-shops  i  in  the  comforts  and  happiness  which  they  hare 
brought  to  many  a  houi^ 

We  have  enJearored  to  iDggeat'  tbe  jrood  accomplished  hy  A\a  luible  inslituUoti,  this 
beJDg  tbe  utmost  which  we  couTd  do.  IHie  fruits  of  that  deed  of  trust,  made  twelre  f  eai^ 
ago.  hy  Ptfter  Cooper,  and  Sarah,  bU  wift,  canuot  be  welebed  on  earth,  He  oal7,  wbo  «<IU 
trace  a  noble  actiun  to  iCa  ultimate,  can  meutue  tho  worth  iif  thia  ODeiiod  reward  tl, 
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EDUCATIOlf  OF  ARTISANS. 

Tbe  followiDg  letter,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  by  a  jonnisr  English  mechanic  resi- 
dent in  New  York  City,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  containing  the  expression  of  a  practi- 
cal, intelligent,  and  trained  artisan,  who  has  seen  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  broader  educational  training,  for  which  he  so  strongly  pleads,  as  a  necessity 
alike  to  American  labor  and  capitaL 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  arriving  in  this  conntxy  and  mlnglinff  unong  its  mechanics,  I  have 
anxiously  sought  to  find  oat  wherein  consists  the  difference  oetween  the  skilled  workers  of 
America  and  those  of  Europe.  Puzzled  at  the  outset,  by  noting  in  more  than  one  case 
newly-arrived  artisans,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  counted  in  the  old  home  as  first-class 
workmen,  failing  to  satisfy^  those  who  first  employed  them  here,  I  afterwards  saw  the  same 
men  answer  very  well,  when  they  had  adapted  themselves  to  the  American  system  of  work. 
The  inqiiiry  will  naturally  be,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  systems  of  English  work- 
men and  American  ?  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  should  say  that  in  En<^laud,  as  a 
rule,  the  first  condition  of  work  is  that  it  should  be  done  well;  the  second,  that  it  should 
be  done  quickly,  //ere,  the  first  condition  is,  that  it  be  done  quickly,  the  quality  being  of 
secondary  importance.  Employers  encourage  the  fast  workman,  before  the  slower  and  bet- 
ter artisan — the  man  who  takes  pride  in  his  work — by  this  course  educating  their  employes 
to  sacrifice  everything  for  speed.  That  this  is  a  system  that  wiU  not  answer  in  the  future, 
however  well  it  may  have  done  in  the  past,  is  beginning  to  be  shown  by  the  ease  first-class 
European  workmen  experience,  when  they  come  here  and  prove  their  skill,  in  getting 
employment  at  high  wages  in  the  many  new.  trades  springing  up  within  our  midst — trades 
that  require  skilled  manipulation  and  previous  training — while  many  native  workmen  have 
to  be  contented  with  the  rougher  work,  not  because  they  are  not  as  clever,  or  in  their 
natures  as  adaptable,  as  the  skilled  immigrant,  for  in  fact  they  are  more  so,  but  because 
they  lack  just  the  higher  technical  trainiug  the  new  comers  have  had.  Let  me  draw  an 
illustration  from  one  of  the  trades  I  am  best  acquainted  with — stone-cutting  and  carving. 

Here  in  New  York  are  to  be  found  the  fastest  stone-cutters  in  the  world ;  but  arc  they  tho 
best?  Hardly.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the  Central  Park  must  have  viewed  with  delight 
the  building  known  as  **  the  terrace."  On  it  are  found  the  finest  specimens  of  ornate  stone- 
cutting  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Was  this  cut  by  native  workmen  ?  With  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions,  the  answer  would  be,  no!  The  beautiful  carving  was  nearly  all  done  by 
foreigners,  who,  if  they  had  been  trained  here,  would  not  have  known  how  to  cut  anything 
outside  the,  to  them,  sing-song  work  of  Corinthian  leaves  and  capitals,  the  prescribed  pat- 
tern that  seems  to  be  essential  for  the  adornment  (or  disfigurement)  of  every  house  in  this 
city  (New  York)  that  is  built  with  a  stone  firont  to  it.  The  workmen  in  the  buildinf;^ 
trades  afford  a  favorable  and  wide  field  for  technical  training.  The  carpenter,  the  plasterer, 
the  stone-cutter,  the  bricklayer,  or  the  painter,  all  work  out,  every  day  they  toil,  problems 
in  geometry,  mathematics,  and  mechanics,  to  say  nothing  of  architectural  construction, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  claimed  to  be  a  result  of  the  three  previously  mentioned  sciences. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  mechanics  who  cover  this  country  with  habi- 
tations and  public  buildings  should  know  something  of  tbe  higher  branches  of  their  callings, 
without  that  knowledge  being  required  to  become  highly  scientific.  Besides  the  building^ 
trades  there  are  many  more  established  in  our  midst,  or  rapidly  forming,  as  the  resources  of 
the  country  develop  and  the  people  increase  in  wealth  and  education,  and  their  new  wants 
call  them  into  being,  in  which  technical  instruction  is,  or  will  be,  absolutely  needful;  for 
instance,  to  workers  in  textile  fabrics,  cabinet  and  furniture  makers,  machinists,  engineers, 
workers  in  leather,  in  bronze,  the  precious  metals,  gas-fixtures,  &c.  Take  as  an  exam- 
ple the  pottery  trade.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  American  manufacturers  and  workmen 
that  European  delf,  china,  and  glass  should  supply  so  much  of  the  demand  for  those  house- 
hold articles  and  ornaments  ?  Surely  there  must  be  a  clay  here,  if  we  had  but  the  men  who 
would  know  it  when  they  saw  it,  convertible  into  good  delf;  and  if  there  were  hut  tho  same 
chances  for  instruction  here  as  there  now  are  in  Europe,  the  man  would  bo  forthcoming  who 
would  not  deem  it  beneath  his  powers,  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  even  such  common  things  as 
a  cup  or  pitcher.  There  is  really  no  good  and  substantial  reason  why  American  workmen 
should  forever  continue  to  imitate  the  patterns  of  European  goods.  Let  them  but  have  the 
same  chances  for  instruction  n§  their  more  favored  rivals  have  had,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  add  to  the  number  of  the  few  trades  in  which  they  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  tho  equals  of  the  best  workmen  of  any  country. 

A  very  simple  trade,  commencing  at  first  from  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  energy  of,  perhaps, 
one  man,  will  oftentimes  spread  until  thousands  find  om{)loyment  and  a  livelihood  at  it.  Tnis 
is  well  known.  I  simply  allude  to  it  that  I  may  cite  a  case  in  point ;  that  of  the  manufac- 
turing of  children's  toys.  We  have  but  to  visit  any  extensive  warehouse  to  discover  how 
large  a  proportion  of  tnese  delights  of  children  are  imported.     Why  should  this  continue  T 
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It  conld  be  stopped  if  tbe  action  of  other  governments  were  Copied.  "  Some  of  tbe  best 
modeled  toys,"  says  CassePs  Magazine,  '*  in  tbe  world  come  from  Griinheinscher,  in  Saxony, 
wbere  their  modeling  is  attended  to  in  the  most  artistic  manner.'*  In  Germany  tbe  goyem- 
ment  edacates  its  children  in  artistic  constmction.  Hence  the  comparative  cheapness  with 
which  we  procure  from  that  country  those  elegant  toys  that  so  aelight  yonnf^  America. 
The  Germans  are  wise  enough  to  use  their  best  energies  and  talents  in  such  simple  trades  as 
this,  while  dealing  with  the  mightier,  as  of  war  and  state  craft;  and,  painstaking  as  they  are 
in  small  and  great  things^  it  is  no  wonder  they  reap  success..  That  trades  may  be  drawn 
away,  through  the  want  and  neglect  of  technical  training,  was  shown,  somewhat  to  the 
chagrin  of  English  manufacturers,  by  the  contents  of  the  last  great  Paris  industrial  exhi- 
bition. It  was  there  seen  that,  in  many  branches  of  industry  in  which  Englishmen  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  consider  their  country  unapproachable,  they  were  equaled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  German,  French,  and  Bel^an  manufactures,  and  that,  in  many  of  the 
lighter  businesses  requiring  taste  and  high  skill,  they  were  ** nowhere"  beside  their 
continental  rivals.  The  change  had  been  generally  wrought  within  ten  years.  Naturallv» 
they  souqht  to  learn  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  and  found  the  chief  to  be  that  the 
French,  German,  and  Belgian  governments  had  striven,  with  great  success,  to  give  to  their 
artisans  such  a  thorough  technical  training  that  the  artisans  of  those  countries  were  able  to 
put  their  individuality  into  their  work ;  that  is,  higUy-skilled  workmen  were  able  to  turn 
out  highly-finished  work,  so  that  when  the  buyers  of  the  world  wanted  good  articles  they 
knew  they  conld  get  them  of  such  or  such  a  Parisian  or  Brussells  firm.  The  revolution — 
for  such  the  Paris  Exposition  proved  to  be — was  not  thrown  away  upon  tbe  English  people. 
It  was  generally  conceded,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  that,  though  the  workmen  of  the  past 
had  been  able  to  get  along  by  sheer  industry,  for  the  future  their  powers  must  be  added  to ; 
that,  instead  of  a  few  men  of  an  extensive  trade  being  first-class,  the  whole  trade  must  be 
lifted  up  to  their  plane.  This  could  only  be  done  by  an  improved  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation. What  was  found  to  be  needful  in  England  would  prove  of  great  use  here  ;  nay,  the 
need  for  improvement  is  even  greater  here  than  there. 

The  question  will  be  naturally  asked,  **  What  is  meant  by  the  term  *  technical  education 
for  artisans  ?'  **  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  definition  for  phrases  in  common  use,  gen- 
erally understood  in  a  vague  way,  but  thoroughly  comprehended  only  by  a  few  experts. 
The  writer  thinks  he  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  defines  what  is  meant  by  tbe  term  in 
England,  by  illustration,  as  follows  :  A  bricklayer  should  not  only  know  how  to  lay  a  brick, 
but  why  he  lays  it— not  so  simple  a  thing  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  that  an  engineer  should 
be  able  to  tell  when  his  machine  is  safe,  as  w^ll  as  be  able  to  run  it ;  that  a  cabinet-maker 
shonld  know  something  about  the  principles  of  art,  as  i^  ell  as  to  fit  and  screw  pieces  of  wood 
together;  that  a  miner  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  geology  and  know  more 
about  mines  than  the  simple  fact  of  how  to  wield  a  pick  in  them  ;  that  he  shonld  be  able  to 
tell  when  a  mine  is  safe,  and  when  it  is  not  so,  thus  avoiding,  if  possible,  repetitions  of  tbe 
Avondale  disaster.  Surely  this  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  practicable.  Artisans*  technical 
education  would  require  that  painters  should  know  how  to  harmonize  the  colors  they  so 
prodi(]^ally  spread  upon  our  haoitations  and  public  edifices ;  that  the  dyer  should  know 
somothing  ot  the  properties  of  the  chemicals  used  in  his  business,  beside  their  mere  names, 
and  so  on  through  the  list  of  the  trades. 

In  France,  Switzerland,  and  most  of  Germany,  the  education  of  artisans  commences  when 
they  arc  boys  at  school.  It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  taught  to  boys  before  they  are 
sent  ont  into  the  world  to  learn  a  trade  that  will  serve  in  making  what  they  will  be  shown 
easy  of  comprehension  to  them.  In  England,  in  very  many  schoow,  they  now  teach  free-hand 
drawing,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  tbe  children  attending  them.  Here  I  must  record  my 
earne.st  conviction  that  it  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  boys  who  have,  in  after  life,  to 
get  their  livelihood  by  skilled  labor,  free-hand  drawing ;  although  it  be  but  the  simple  rudi- 
ments of  that  art,  to  me  it  seems  as  necessary  as  that  they  should  know  how  to  write,  it 
being  as  easy  to  teach  one  as  the  other.  The  very  fact  that  nearly  all  can  be  taught  to  write, 
proves  that  they  can  also  be  taught  how  to  draw,  writing  being  really,  after  all,  but  a  species 
of  drawing.  Then  free-hand  cuawing  is  a  splendid  method  of  training  the  hand  and  eye 
into  perceptions  of  size,  order,  and  proportion.  If  boys  are  taught  (and  girls,  also)  how  to 
draw,  even  but  a  little,  they  become  apt  to  learn  many  things  pertaining  to  the  business  of 
their  utter-life  that,  without  such  knowledge,  would  be  as  a  sealed  book  to  them.  Besides, 
what  is  of  ^eat  importance,  the  time  of  journeyman  and  foreman,  who  have  to  teach  the 
apprentice,  is  saved.  This  the  writer  has  proved  by  personal  experience.  He  would  rattoer 
teach  btilf  a  dozen  boys  how  to  cut  and  carve  stone,  it  they  had  hadeven  this  slight  preliminary 
training,  that  can  be  so  easily  imparted  at  the  common  schools,  than  he  would  show  one 
who  did  not  know  how  to  wield  a  pencil. 

If  we  i>roceed  to  the  journeyman,  we  shall  find  that  having  some  knowledge  of  free-hand 
drawing,  architectural  and  mechanical  draughting  becomes  easy  of  comprehension.  The 
economizing  of  the  time  of  employes  and  men  holds  good  here ;  half  their  time  and  care  would 
be  8nv(>d  if  the  men  under  them  only  had  some  technical  knowledge,  beside  a  saving  in 
material  ofti  ntimes  spoiled  by  the  mistakes  made  through  imperfectly-understood  instructions 
or  ignorance  of  aught  besides  the  simplest  work. 

The  leaders  of  our  industries  would  have  less  care,  more  time  to  study  out  the  improve- 
ments, and  find  new  fields  for  their  energies.    The  boy  who  had  had  hla  mind  pxep»^  * 
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his  eye  and  hand  trained,  by  even  the  Bimplest  lessons  of  the  common  drawing^  school, 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  eager  to  learn  more.  It  is  jnst  here  that  a  system  of  good  night  or  half- 
time  schools  would  prove  of  great  practical  utility,  coupled  with  some  general  system  of 
schools  of  art,  such  as  have  been  estahlished  in  England  in  connection  with  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  with  branches  established  in  eveiy  town  of  any  importance,  and  haying 
avenues  open  for  the  exceptionally  talented  pupils  to  travel  upward  toward  the  central  school 
of  art,  where  they  might  receive  the  very  highest  training  that  could  be  given  them.  Museums 
and  gralleries  of  industry  and  art  are  also  of  surpassing  importance,  as  silent  but  patient 
instructors.  America  is  shamefully  behind  in  the  matter  of  having  public  museums,  consid- 
ering the  position  she  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  surprising  that  her 
people  should  have  been  able  to  do  as  well  as  they  have  done.  Their  success  must  be  as- 
cribed to  that  indomitable  energy,  characteristic  of  Americans,  rather  than  to  any  aid  given 
tliem  by  the  national  or  State  governments  in  whose  hands,  by  right,  the  power  rests,  if  the  will 
be  there,  to  see  that  their  people  have  every  advantage  afforded  by  other  governments  to  their 
own  people  in  the  training  that  goes  before  all  work.  The  writer  devoutly  hopes  this  letting 
alone  an  important  need  of  the  onrichers  of  the  country  will  soon  be  changed.  It  must  see 
that  it  is  but  poor  economy  to  stop  at  only  tho  frame-work,  when  paying  for  or  preparing  for 
the  education  of  the  people. 

With  facilities  for  instruction  freely  open  to  all,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  eager  pupils. 
This  is  shown  by  the  success  of  the  noble  institution  given  to  this  city  by  Peter  Cooper,  and 
by  the  results  of  the  act  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  in  England,  in  founding  scholarships  open  to  every 
working  man  who  could  win  them  by  his  abilities.  The  example  of  these  two  gentlemen  is 
worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  swarming  crop  of  UuUionaires  America  is  produc- 
ing. Enriched  by  labor,  they  cannot  do  a  more  graceful  thing  than  to  help  labor  to  further 
help  itself. 

LOUIS  J.  HINTON. 
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THE  NAME   "KINDERGARTEN. 

Fanny  Fern  gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  her  sleeplofls  ni^^ht^,  in  endeavoring  to  find 
a  suitable  name  for  her  last  new  book,  and  how,  when  toward  the  gray  dawn  one  morning 
she  jumped  out  of  bed,  exclaiming,  "Tve  got  it- Ginger-Snaps."  Her  husband  thought 
she  bad  been  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  lunacy,  and  mildly  inquired  what  it  was  she  had  7 
"  You  stupid  thing,  a  name  to  my  book."  **  I  liave  got  it— Cosmos,'*  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
one  day  exclaimed  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  Kari  August  VarnhAgen  von  der  Ense,  with 
whom  he  had  consulted  for  years  in  regard  to  the  most  proper  and  significant  name  of  hia  excel- 
lent and  "immortal  work."  **  I  have  got  it— Kindergarten,"  Frederick  Froebel  exclaimed  one 
fine  summer  evening,  when,  walking  in  theThuringian  Mountains,  arm  in  arm  with  his  most 
intimate  friend,  Wilhelm  Middendorff,  they  came  to  one  of  tho  loveliest  spots  conceivable. 
This  was  only  thirty-two  years  ago.  It  took  Froebel  more  than  fifty-five  years  of  his  life 
before  he  could  exclaim  *' I  have  got  it— Kindergarten,"  or  the  "paradise  of  childhood,"  as 
the  kindergarten  has  properly  been  called.  The  somewhat  fanciful  but  not  altogether 
figurative  name  of  kindergarten  was  selected,  allowing  poetical  lovers  of  childhood  to  indulge 
in  association  of  a  beautiml  garden-full  of  happy  children  with  thai  garden  of  Eden  in  which 
the  human  race  spent  its  infancy.  The  word  Laen  signifies  pleasurH,  and  the  garden  of  Eden 
might  be  called  tne  place  or  garden  of  pleasure. 

THE  THREE  OBJECTS  OF   THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

In  Germany,  where  the  system  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  the  objects  of  the  kinder- 
gaiten  have  been  considered  under  three  heads :  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  protect  the  children 
lioni  the  hurtful  influences  of  nature,  and  from  the  corruptions  of  society ;  secondly,  it  is  to 
[)rovide  the  most  improving  kinds  of  play  and  occupation  for  children,  as  well  as  the  purest, 
most  devoted  moral  guidance,  where  that  of  the  mother  has  been  removed  ;  thirdly,  it  is  to 
atlbrd  the  basis  of  cultivating  the  art  of  infant  training,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  ot 
education  among  women. 

TO  OBTAIN  THE  FIRST  OBJECT, 

a  spacious,  airy,  dry  room,  with  a  garden  attached  to  it,  is  to  be  procured  by  the  united  efforts 
ol  several  neighboring  families.  Twelve  will  be  found  a  convenient  average  number  of  chil- 
dren for  one  kindergarten.  There  should  not  bo  more  than  twice  that  number,  nor  fewer 
tliuii  half.  From  room  and  garden  must  be  removed  all  objects  that  might  injure  the  chil- 
(Iron  during  their  play,  or  might  be  destroyed  by  them.  The  dress  of  the  children  must  be 
simple,  calculated  to  stand  wear  and  tear.  An  incalculable  amount  of  moral  injury  is  kept 
IriJin  th(;  children  by  tho  kindergarten,  which  removes  them,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  day, 
Iritin  persons  unfit  for  infant  training.  All  persons  arc  unfit  to  educate  who  are  themselves 
luii  educated,  or  educated  badly.  Therefore,  domestic  servants  are,  in  general,  unfit  company 
kir  children,  as  was  preached  by  Locke  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  case  of 
mothers  alone,  and  of  the  nearest  female  relatives,  it  may  be  supposed  that  love  and  instinct 
make  up  for  the  want  of  skill  in  education  to  a  certain  degree.  But  the  females,  who,  as 
hired  servants,  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  early  training  of  our  children,  are  notoriously 
incumpetent  in  both  respects.  Their  kindness  is  apt  to  turn  into  flattery,  their  strictness 
into  cruelty.  Many  of  them  are  abusive  in  language,  vulgar  in  sentiment,  in  behavior,  in 
everything.  Their  moral  standard  is  generally  low  ;  their  opinions  and  notions  are  disfigured 
by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  Vet  it  is  to  these  persons  that  we  intrust  our 
children  at  the  very  time  that  their  natures  are  most  tender  and  pliant,  and  when  their 
disj)ositions  are  forming  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  kinder- 
garten system  that  it  saves  our  little  ones  from  being  exposed  to  such  influences ;  for 
un(  diicuted  lemales  are  expressly  excluded  from  all  share  in  their  management.  At  the  age 
in  (juestion,  moreover,  children  are  particularly  unfit  for  being  left  to  their  own  society, 
tlicuf^h  they  art)  so  much  the  more  benefited  by  being  collected  around  their  trainer.  In  one 
avv.^e  they  are  innocent,  because  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  right 
aL(]  wrong.  Allow  them  to  congregate  as  an  untended  flock,  and  there  shoots  forth  a 
p'.owih  of  rank  passions,  anger,  violence,  cruelty,  (particularly  to  animals,)  destmctiveness, 
jeal(n:sy.  cowardice,  and  folly.  But  bring  these  children  together,  with  their  minds  turned, 
not  a^ruinst  t>ach  other,  but  toward  the  superior  mind  of  an  educAted  person  among  them, 
who  has  food  fur  their  minds,  who  gives  them  games  and  improving  occupations,  whom, 
tlereibre,  they  love  and  revere,  and  their  natures  seem  changed— the  animal  part  tamely  serves 
the  nugelic.  Such  is  tho  process  of  tho  kindergarten.  It  is  the  garden  in  which  the  drone 
part  in  man  is  to  be  cultivated  Irom  infancy. 

34  C  E 
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THE  8ECOXD  AND  POSITIVE  OBJECT 

of  the  kindergarten  is  to  supply  the  children  with  the  favoring  influences  of  nature  and  civi!i- 
aation,  and  to  secure  for  them  the  best  moral  ipuidanee.  Of  the  natural  objects  which 
should  surround  children  the  most  beneficial  will  be  the  garden,  with  grass-plat,  graveliMl 
walks  some  banks  of  sand,  claj,  or  mold,  some  water,  stones,  vegetation,  more  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances.  A  supply  of  natural  products  for  play-material,  such  as  leaver, 
flowers,  seeds,  shells,  feathers,  pebbles,  sticks,  thorns,  barks,  moss,  &c.,  will  be  collected 
in  walks  with  the  children.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  children  more  improving  pleasirre 
than  little  foraging  expeditions,  which,  indeed,  form  an  important  part  of  tne  system.  It  it 
wonderful  to  what  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  such  material  will  be  put,  snontaneousTy, 
by  the  children  ;  how  much  inventive  power  will  be  developed,  and  how  useful  all  this  may 
be  made  for  a  knowledge  of  nature  at  a  later  stage. 

More  important  for  later  scientific  knowledge  are  the  artificial  products  which  are  to 
eerve  for  playthings.  Ready-made  toys  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  kindergarten, 
and  should  be  nearly  so  from  the  nursery.  Their  influence  is  of  little  value  for  children,  as 
that  of  ready-made  truths  and  opinions  for  adults,  in  matters  in  which  they  ought  to  bo  enabled 
lo  judge  for  themselves.  The  best  use  that  children  generally  make  of  toys  is  to  break 
them,  to  examine  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are  composed  of,  and  to  make  of  tbem 
anmething  to  their  own  taste.  For  such  naughtiness,  which,  however,  cannot  happen  in  the 
kindergarten,  they  are,  of  course,  punished  in  the  nursery.  Something  ready-mode,  how- 
ever, is  necessary,  only  it  should  be  simple  and  not  too  plentiful.  The  kindergarten  gives 
what  is  required  in  the  shape  of  cubic  bricks,  tablets  of  wood,  little  sticks  of  certain  pro- 
portionate lengths  for  laying  figures,  or  sharpened  to  be  stuck  into  softened  peas,  for  formiDg 
the  shapes  of  crystals  and  other  structures,  paper  for  folding  and  cutting  out  figures  and 
ornaments,  clay  for  modeling,  scissors,  harmless  knives,  slates,  pencils,  and  other  similar 
things.  Here,  also,  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  what  little  children  will  make  oat  of  the 
old  nursery  regime^  how  skillful  their  little  hands  become,  and  how  much  more  their  minds 
are  intent  on  constructing  than  on  breaking  them.  But  when  the  play-room,  the  garden, 
and  playthings  are  provided,  success  will  still  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used,  and  therefore  on  the  person  who  conducts  the  children's  occupations.  For  ,the  most 
grateful,  though  by  no  means  easy,  duty  a  class  of  persons  must  be  secured  who  are  natu- 
rally fond  of  children  and  inclined  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  who  easily  perceive  their 
wants  and  arc  rich  in  resources  to  supply  them— persons  of  a  pure,  loving  heart,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  possessed  of  the  accomplishments  which  grace  our  educated  females ;  for  they 
must  be  able  to  sing  songs,  invent  games,  tell  stories,  and  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  them, 
know  something  about  natural  history,  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  general  laws  of  their  development,  and  understand  the  principles  of  moral 
philosophy — at  all  events,  sufficiently  to  know  that  a  little  child  must  not  be  treated  too 
early  as  ^  responsible  agent,  and  can  hardlv  deserve  punishment  any  more  than  an  nnini;il 
or  a  table.  By  such  knowledge  alone  can  the  gross  mistakes  so  commonly  committed  in  iho 
(hiiuing  of  children  be  avoided. 

AN  APPROPRIATE  WORK  FOR  YOUNG  AND  ACCOMPLISHED  WOMEN. 

Excepting  mothers,  no  other  class  of  persons  can  be  more  fit  or  worthy  to  reign  in  the 
kindergarten  than  the  well-educated  and  accomplished  young  ladies  of  modem  society,  tht* 
venr  class  with  whom  at  present  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Social  science  is  clamoruns 
in  demanding  for  a  large  portion  of  that  class  a  more  useful  employment  than  to  wait  for 
husbands. 

Let  the  kindergarten  system  become  general  and  proper  employment  is  found,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  every  future  generation.  It  may,  with  reason,  be  maintained  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  should  be  prepared  to  be  a  soldier ;  every  female  should  be  equally  qualified  to 
educate  children.  The  country  has  not  always  enemies  to  be  killed,  but  it  has  always  a 
young  generation  to  be  reared.  Rank  makes  no  exception  as  to  the  soldier ;  so  ought  alsti 
the  claim  on  the  female  sex  to  train  up  the  new  generation  be  general.  In  whatever  rank 
the  kindergarten  be  established,  its  training  will  be  worthy  of  an  offspring  destined  to  be- 
come free  moral  agents,  conscious  of  immortality.  In  Germany,  the  land  of  education,  it 
bas,  from  its  beginning,  been  favored  by  the  great  of  the  land.  The  mother  of  the  Coant 
de  Paris  took  her  little  son  to  a  kindergarten  near  Eisenach,  in  which  he  received  some  of 
bis  earliest  education.  And  even  princesses  have,  in  the  kindergarten,  tried  their  hand  at 
infant- training. 

THE  THIRD  OBJECT  OP  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

In  the  third  place,  then,  the  kindergarten  is  to  form  the  basis  of  cultivating  the  art  of 
infant-training  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education  among  women.  And  because 
education,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  cannot  be  made  an  object  of  study  in  booki*, 
the  kindergarten  .has  suggested  the  plan  of  connecting  with  normal  institutions  this  highest 
or  finishing  education  of  the  female  sex.  Where  there  are  favorable  localities  there  are  to 
be  established  model  kindergartens  for  practical  demonstrations  of  the  systom,  and  courses 
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of  lectures  shonld  be  delivered  to  all  female  students,  in  all  branches  bearing  npon  tbe 
education  of  children,  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kindergarten.  And  whai 
sciences  and  arts  do  not  bear  upon  this  suoject  7  If  there  be  some  minimum  of  knowledge 
and  proficiency  in  a  subject  that  must  be  possessed  before  it  can  be  taught,  there  is  no  maxi- 
mum that  may  be  surpassed.  The  ability  to  siug  a  little  song  well,  and  accompany  the 
children  on  the  piano,  which  belongs  to  the  kindergarten,  will  not  be  impaired  by  such  pro- 
ficiency as  will  ao  for  the  drawing-room ;  to  draw  on  a  school-board  a  scene  including  animals 
and  persons,  composed,  of  course,  or  arranged  by  herself,  though  not  requiring  the  talent  nf 
a  Rosa  Bonheur,  may  test  the  skill  of  an  artist  To  make  a  set  of  little  toys  from  the  fiv« 
regular  solids,  with  sticks  stuck  into  softened  peas,  and  likewise  pyramids  prisms,  piam) 
figures,  &c.,  and  give  them  the  right  names,  as  to  divide  a  cube  into  its  fractional  part*, 
and  let  tbe  children  perceive  that  one-eighth  is  exactly  two-fourths — these  mathematical 
plays,  the  most  improving  of  the  kindergarten,  demand  a  knowledge  of  geometry — the 
sounder  the  better.  Why  do  young  ladies  learn  geometry  7  Here  is  a  useful  and  worthy 
object.  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  Children  will  as  easily  loam  French  and 
'German  songs  in  the  kindergarten  as  to  talk  French  and  German  in  the  nursery.  Then 
there  are  a  thousand  questions  to  be  answered  about  matters  of  natural  history  and  physics. 
Why  does  the  brook  always  flow  7  where  does  it  run  7  What  is  the  moon  7  why  does  it 
shine  7  where  does  it  go  7  What  is  the  wind  7  What  makes  the  waves  of  the  sea  7  What 
is  the  use  of  this  plant  7  Why  does  a  ball  fall ;  a  soap-bubble  rise  7  Why  do  flowers  stuck 
in  the  sand  wither  so  spon  7  Where  does  this  animal  live  7  If  not  snubbed  end  stunted 
by  being  told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intellectual  craving  of  a 
young  child.  Tbe  wisdom  of  the  deepest  philo80{)her  may  be  insu£5cient  for  answerin|r 
some  of  these  questions,  but  a  judicious  reply,  striking  out  the  first  spark  of  reflection,  ma^r 
start  the  germ  for  the  later  researches  of  a  Newton, 

WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  whole  system  is  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  ezercisM 
and  the  games,  and  tne  explanations  given  by  Froebel  to  those  who  are  to  conduct  them. 
To  know  them  all.  is  quite  a  study  ;  to  apply  them  well,  an  art ;  to  understand  their  signifi- 
cance, their  effort,  the  order  and  manner  m  which  they  ought  to  be  given  to  the  children,  ia 
a  science.  The  young  trainer  must  know  what  to  select  from  the  great  store  to  suit  the 
different  ages,  how  long  to  continue  one  exercise  so  as  not  to  overstretch  the  faculties. 
There  is  great  power  united  in  her  hands,  and,  not  to  misuse  it  sue  must  well  understand 
tbe  infant  nature  on  which  it  is  exercised. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PERFECTION  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  kindergarten  involves  the  best  of  the  Pestalozzian  system,  and  some  of  Froebel's  prin- 
ciples were  already  laid  down  by  Locke.  The  kindergarten  is  one  of  tbe  consequences  of 
that  principle  of  modern  education  which  aims  at  the  perfect  cultivation  of  -the  humsfi 
individual,  individual  perfection.  This  is  to  be  the  grand  result  of  education ;  and  the  way 
to  it,  the  method,  is  the  free  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  Froebel  saw  this  principki 
enjoined  in  Christianity,  **Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  per- 
fect/' and  considered  his  system  eminently  Christian.  Ho  tried  to  carry  out  the  developing 
method  into  all  branches  of  instruction,  first  in  the  school  at  Keilhau,  and  afterward  applied 
it  to  infant  training.  This  method  may  be  defined  as  education,  guided  by  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  as  by  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  A  little  of  that  knowl- 
edge shows  that  the  education  of  the  youngest  requires  the  greatest  skill,  because  every- 
thing belonging  to  their  education  must  be  done  for  them,  while,  as  they  grow  older,  the)r 
learn  more  and  more  to  educate  themselves,  till,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  are  left  to  self- 
education.  Thus  as  young  people  grow  older  the  educator  has  less  and  less  to  do  for  them. 
When,  with  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  the  child  begins  to  reflect,  he  is  capable  of  conceiving 
geucral  purposes,  though  in  particular  cases,  and  of  employing  means  tor  them,  that  is,  ot 
working.  His  trying  to  get  and  use  means  for  ends  is  learning,  and  fits  him  for  the  school. 
The  occupations  of  toe  kindergarten  are  merely  a  playing  at  school,  and  in  this  sense  the 
kindergarten  is  a  play  schoolj  in  which,  if  children  are  not  exactly  tauf^ht  to  play,  thev  am 
guided  how  to  play.  They  are  full  of  activity,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  supply  of  pro- 
per material  and  liberty  to  exert  their  powers  upon  it;  these  powers  are  summed  up  in  imag- 
ination, first  betrayed  by  the  impulse  of  the  will  to  produce  some  effect,  and  then  defined  by 
iniitation.  The  first  plays  are  imitations  of  motions  and  actions  which  the  children  have  pef> 
ceived,  and  which  the  trainer  takes  advantage  of  in  order  to  teach  them  graceful  motiona 
of  their  limbs  and  bodies.  Of  the  quiet  games,  the  most  simple  are  those  with  the  natural 
products  obtained  from  their  walks.  Next  come  those  with  the  divided  cube,  for  which  oach 
child  is  supplied,  Ist,  with  a  box  containing  eight  cubes,  then  with  one  containing 
eight  bricks,  then  one  with  some  diagonal  sections,  then  one  with  some  diagonal  sec- 
tions of  cubes,  and  lastly  one  of  bricks  with  subdivisions.  These  blocks  are  first  applied 
to  the  construction  of  familiar  objects,  as  houses,  chairs,  tables,  everything  which  may  bu 
included  under  the  forma  of  use,  and  which  are  interesting  even  to  the  youngest.    Tbe 
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forms  of  beauty  and  pymmetry  require  more  flense,  but  are  found  to  be  inoxhanfltibly 
aAtractive.     And  last  of  all  come  the  forms  of  know)*'dge,  which  familiarize  them  witli  the 
geometrical  properties  of  the  cube,  and  the  names  of  iti  sides  and  lines.     Then  tablets  are 
iDtroducedf  some  of  equilateral,  some  of  triangular  shape,  which  impress  them  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  numbers  three,  six,  nine,  as  squares  do  with  the  numoers  two,  four,  eight. 
At  lust.  Slicks  and  peas,  or  sticks  alone,  ser\'e  as  material  for  forms  of  use,  of  beauty,  and 
of  knowledge.    The  latter  may  lead  far  into  a  knowledge,  of  course  merely  intuitive,  of 
geometrical  relations  and  laws,    'i'he  me  of  sticks  disciplines  the  eye  for  drawing,  which 
also  requires  skillful  manipulation  of  the  pencil.    I'he  age  from  three  to  seven  years  seems 
to  be  the  period  of  fantastic  invention,  in  which  latent  genius  is  develope<1,  and  which  may 
be  compared  with   the  plowing  aud  sowiog  season  of  husband ly.     This  most  important 
season  of  childhood  is,  hdw  often,  allowed  to  pass  neglected.    Poor  children  in  the  country 
are  often  better  provided  with  right  occupations  than  the  children  ot  the  rich,  which  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  genius  which  springs  up  in  country  colleges.   It  will  thus  be  observed 
that  the  material  given  to  children  is  at  6rst  the  most  natural,  and  is  followed  by  the  nioru 
and  more  artificial.  The  latter,  again,  is  given  at  fir^t  in  the  most  simple  and  palpable  shape, 
and  is  followed  by  representations  of  abstractions  more  and  more  lemoved  from  the  con- 
crete.   The  highest  intellectual  effort  in  the  kindergarten  is  the  Pcstalozzian  form  of  drawing  on 
blates  or  drawing  in  books  ruled  over  with  small  squares.    This  drawing,  though  entirely 
under  the  rule  ot  imagination,  prepares  for  proper  drawing,  for  writing,  and  for  geometry, 
better  than  anythiug  else.     Children,  at  an  early  age,  become  excessively  fond  of  it;  con- 
sider  it  quite  an  amusement,  and  yet  will  work  at  it  an  hour  without  getting  tired,  so  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  check  their  eagerness.     Of  poetry,  accompanied  by  music,  great  use 
is  made  in  the  kindergarten,  which  offers  a  most  extensive  field  to  the  poetical  and  musical 
genius  of  ladies  who  love  children  and  the  pure  joy  of  their  paradise.    In  Germany,  Hoff- 
man von  Fallersleben  has  shown,  by  his  '*Kindeilieder,''that  verses  which  please  little  chil- 
dren may  have  poetical  charms  for  every  period  of  life,  and  some  of  the  best  composers 
have  added  to  the  beautT  of  the  words  by  their  graceful  composition.    The  first  visible  effect 
of  a  well-conducted  kindergarten  on  the  children  is  that  it  tames  them.    They  soon  evince 
that  their  happiness  is  increased.    Though  more  gentle,  they  become  more  lively.    Theii 
affection  for  their  trainer,  the  kindergarten,  is  great,  yet  their  love  to  their  parents  does  cot 
seem  to  diminish.     It  is  found  that  at  home  they  are  much  more  quiet,  because  they  soon 
find  a  quiet  amusement  and  eagerly  engage  in  it.     The  genial  occupation  of  their  brain, 
combined  with  the  bodily  exercises  and  the  happy  Iiumor  in  which  they  seem  to  be,  for 
hours,  when  in  the  kindergarten,  cannot  but  favor  an  increase  of  their  natural  faculties. 

A  generation  that  has  passed  through  the  developing  system  w^hich  begins  in  the  kinder- 
garten will  have  learnea  self-command  or  virtue,  will  be  possessed  of  pure  and  genuine 
taste,  and  will  be  self  dependent  both  in  thought  and  action.  As  a  striking  testimony  to 
this  effect,  we  may  take  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  goveinmcnt  against  that  system 
since  1850.  Fichte,  in  his  addresses  to  the  German  nation,  has  recommended  national  edu- 
cation on  the  developin{^  system.  John  Jahn  applied  it  to  physical  educiition by  his  "Turn- 
weseu,"  or  gymnastics,  which  quickly  spread  over  Germany,  and  was  as  quickly  put  down 
as  politically  dangerous.  Froebel  tried  to  apply  it  to  general  education,  but  the  German 
governments,  particularly  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  frightened  at  the  spirit  of  independence 
from  which  the  system  proceeded  and  which  it  fosteied.  Prussia,  receding  more  and  more 
from  her  glorious  efforts  of  Ihl3,  almost  eradicated  the  developing  principle  from  her  national 
education,  once  so  renowned.  But  a  better  spirit  is  alive  agam  in  Germany.  *"  Turnen"  is  agtiin 
flourishing,  and  national  education,  on  the  developing  principle,  again  appears  as  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  interest  to  the  German  nation.  Consequences  of  the  kindergarten  pystem 
on  the  female  portion  of  the  population  will  proceed  from  two  sources  at  once ;  from  the 
better  training  of  children,  and  from  the  complete  education  of  those  who  are  to  train  them 
The  advantages  of  a  system  which  places  infant  training  in  the  hands  of  educated  women 
can,  perhaps,  not  be  too  highly  estimated.* 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  OF  THE  PLAN  OP  THE  FXERCISE8  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  time  of  occupation  in  the  kindergarten  is  three  or  four  hours  on  each  week-day,  usually 
from  I)  to  12  or  1  o'clock ;  the  changes  from  one  to  another  ocoupy  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  airangcmeuts  and  fuiniture  ninst  have  a  special  adaptation 
to  the  method  of  teaching.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  desks  are  covered  with  lines,  which  make 
squares  of  an  inch ;  this  teaches  the  child  to  arrange  his  material  in  an  orderly  manner.  How- 
ever, all  occupations  that  can  be  engaged  in  out  of  doors  should  be  canied  on  in  the  garden 
whenever  the  season  and  weather  permit.  The  character  of  the  plays  is  such  that  some  in- 
struction is  combined  with  the  amusement,  for  pleasant  games  introduced  are  alniost  ahvaya 
accompanied  by  singing.  There  are  movement  plays,  so-called,  symbolic  i)lays,  in  which 
the  forces  of  nature  are  introduced,  as  in  the  games  of  the  wind-mill  and  the  water-wheel. 
&c.,  or  the  children  imitate  the  flying  of  birds,  the  swimming  offish,  &c.,  or  they  represent 
the  different  tradesmen,  as  the  cooper,  miller,  farmer,  &c.,  fur  instance,  the  motions  of  sow- 
M)g.  mowing,  threshing,  &c.     By  all  these  and  similar  pla^s  the  relation  of  one  to  another 

*  Ihe  forogolug  article  ha«  been  prepared  partly  from  the  wiltiugit  of  Carl  Frocl>«?L 
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18  brought  ont.  and  in  this  way  they  (ret  connected  ideas.  It  shoald  be  mentioned  that  the 
children  in  the  kindergarten  are  never  left  to  themselves^  neither  during  the  play  exercises  nor 
the  lime  devoted  to  other  occupations.  There  is  nothing  of  that  rude,  aimless  playing  and 
scrcanr.iug  so  common  at  recess-time  in  so  many  ordinary  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  plan  for  all  existing  kindergartens,  as  they  are  unlike  in  their 
arrangements.  In  smuU  places  the  time  of  occupation  is  during  the  forenoon  and  afternoon ; 
this  is  also  the  case  with  the  i)Oor  children  in  large  cities^  as  it  is  a  blessing  for  them  to  re- 
main as  long  as  possible  under  the  good  care  of  the  institution.  The  plan  of  occupation  is  not 
only  dictated  by  local  circumstances  but  also  by  the  seasons.  The  winter  requires  another 
arrangement  than  the  summer.  The  children  are  divided,  according  to  their  age,  in  two  di- 
visions ;  as  not  all  the  exercises  for  children  from  5  to  7  years  old  can  be  comprehended  by 
children  from  3  to  5.  The  following  order  of  exercises  is  from  Lina  Morgenstern's  Paradise 
of  Childhood.*  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  all  the  material. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  A  KINDERGARTEN,  WINTER  AND  SUMMER. 

WINTER  OCCUPATION. 

Monday.— 0  to  9},  coming,  arranging;  9^  to  JO,  recitation  or  song;  10  to  10^,  telling 
stories;  10^  to  11,  building;  11  to  Hi,  eating;  11  Ho  12,  ball-plays;  12  to  12^,  punctur- 
ing paper ;  12|  to  I,  movement  plays. 

Tuesday.-r-^  to  9^,  coming,  arranging ;  9^  to  10,  recitation,  song ;  10  to  10^,  telling  stories ; 
10^  to  11,  weaving  or  braiding ;  II  to  J  H,  eating ;  11|  to  12,  ball-plays ;  12  to  12^,  paper- 
cutting  and  mounting;  ]2|  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Wednesday. — 9  to  9-^,  coming,  arranging  ;  9^  to  10,  recitation  or  song ;  10  to  IC^t  learning 
a  song ;  10^  to  11,  drawing  ;«11  to  11|,  eating ;  11|  to  J2,  ball-plays  ;  12  to  12^,  peas-work  ; 
1;^!  to  I,  movement  plays. 

Thursday, — 9  to  9|,  coming,  arranging  ;  9^  to  10,  recitation,  &c.;  10  to  10^,  telling  sto- 
ries ;  lOi  to  11,  building;  11  to  11 4,  eating;  li^  to  12,  ball-plays;  12  to  12^,  puncturing 
paper ;  i'i^  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Friday.— 0  to  9i,  coming,  arranging ;  9^  to  10,  recitation,  Ac;  10  to  10|,  telling  stories  ; 
10^  to  11,  weaving  or  braiding;  11  to  11^,  eating;  11^  to  12,  ball-plays;  12  to  l^^i,  paper- 
cutting;  12^  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Saturday.—^  to  9^,  coming,  arranging ;  9^  to  10,  recitation,  &c.;  10  to  10|,  repetition  of 
the  songs;  10^  to  11,  drawing;  11  to  Hi,  eating;  Hi  to  12,  ball-plays;  12  to  12i,  woik- 
ing  in  clay  ;  12i  to  1,  movement  plays. 

SUMMER  OCCUPATION— FIRST  DIVISION. 

Monday,— 9  to  9i,  coming,  arranging;  9i  to  10,  telling  stories,  conversation  on  objects  ; 
10  to  lOi,  drawing  ;  lOi  to  11,  eating  ;  11  to  Hi,  work  in  the  garden ;  Hi  to  12,  movement 
plays  ;  12  to  12i,  free  occupations:   I2i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Tuesday. — 9  to  9i,  coming,  arranging;  9*  to  10,  conversation  on  objects  ;  10  to  lOi,  fold- 
ing and  interlacing;  lOi  to  11,  eating;  II  to  Hi,  work  in  the  garden;  lli  to  12,  move- 
ment plays  ;  12  to  I2i,  fiee  occupations  ;  12i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

tt'cdmsday. — 9  to  9i,  coming,  arranging;  9i  to  10,  conversation  on  objects;  10  to  lOi, 
pt as-work  ;  ll'i  to  H,  eating:  11  to  \\\^  woik  in  thegard«n;  Hitol2,  mo\'ement plays ;  12 
to  12i,  free  occupations  ;  Ivi  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Thursday — 9  to  9i,  coming,  arrarging;  9i  to  10,  conversation  on  objects;  10  to  lOi, 
weaving  and  braiding  ;  ICi  to  11,  eating :  H  to  1  li,  work  in  the  garden  ;  11|  to  12,  move- 
ment plays  ;  12  to  I'^i,  free  occupations  ;  12i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Friday.— 9  to  9i,  coming,  arranging  ;  Ci  to  10,  conversation  on  objects ;  10  to  lOi,  punc- 
turing and  cutting  paper;  Hi  to  II,  rating;  11  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden;  Hi  to  12, 
movement  plays;  12  to  12i,  free  occupations  ;  V2i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Saturday. — 9  to  9|,  coming,  arranging;  9i  to  10,  converFOtion  on  objects;  10  to  lOi 
Imilding;  lOi  to  11,  eating;  11  to  Hi,  work  in  the  garden;  Hi  to  12,  movement  plays; 
\2  to  l^i,  free  occupations  ;  12i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

SUMMER  OCCUPATION — SECOND  DIVISION. 

Monday.— 9  to  9i,  coming ;  I'i  to  10,  prayer,  telling  stories  ;  10  to  lOi,  building  and  lay- 
ing figures  ;  l(<'i  to  11,  eating;  H  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden;  Hi  to  12,  movement  plays ; 
12  tn  12^,  free  occupations;   I2i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Tuisday. — 9  tt)  9i,  coming;  \1\  to  10,  prayer,  recitation ;  10  to  lOi,  weaving  and  paper- 
folding;  1(  i  to  11,  eating;  H  to  Hi,  woik  in  the  garden;  Hi  to  12,  movement  plays;  12  to 
rj^,,  free  occupatiins  ;  12i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

litdncsday. — 9  to  9J,  coming  ;  9i  to  10,  pra>er.  telling  stories  :  10  to  lOi,  puncturing  dnd 
drawing;  Hi  to  11,  eating;  H  to  Hi,  woik  in  the  gaiden  ;  Hi  to  12,  movement  plays; 
12  to  124,  free  occupations ;  12i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

*  Coniparo  "  DasPara^lies  drr  Kindheit  nnch  Friedrirli  l-Yocbols  Grnndsiitzon"  von  Llna  Morptnat^rn 
Paradise  of  Childhood,  according  to  the  principles  of  F.  rroebel,  by  L.  Horgenstem,]  Berlin,  JcOoJ 
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Thursday, — 9  to  9^,  coming;  9^  to  ]0,  prayer,  telling  stories;  10  to  10^,  buildiog  and 
Ujing;  10^  to  11,  eating;  11  to  11 1,  work  in  the  garden  ;  11^  to  12,  movement  plays;  Xii 
to  V2^f  free  occupations;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

FrWajf.— 9  to  9^,  coming ;  9^  to  10,  prayer,  telling  stories ;  10  to  10^,  weaying  and  draw- 
ing ;  lO}  to  11,  eating  ;  11  to  11  i,  work  in  the  garden ;  11^  to  12,  movement  plays  ;  12  to 
V^di,  free  occupations  ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

6aturdaff,'-9  to  9i,  coming ;  9^  to  10,  prayer,  recitation ;  10  to  10|,  drawing,  ball-plays; 
104  to  11,  eating;  11  to  IH,  work  in  the  garden;  11^  to  12,  movement  plays ;  12  to  12^, 
free  occupations ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer.  JOHN  KRAUS. 

PROGRESS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

The  following  is  a  biief  abstract  of  a  report  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Poabody  upon 
the  progress  of  kindergaiten  cultuie,  the  limits  of  this  volume  forbidding  the  publication  of 
the  article  in  full. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TnC  ESTABLISHME^TT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS. 

The  progress  of  the  genuine  kindergarten,  vertua  ignorant  attempts  at  it,  has  not  been 
very  great  in  America,  for  the  reason  that  the  public  is  not  yet  prepared  to  sustain  attempts 
at  establishing  such  schools,  and  there  are  not  yet  sufficient  facilities  for  the  education  of 
teachers  of  the  genuine  kindergarten.  Private  munificence  is  necessary  to  sustain  such 
trftempts  at  reform  in  education  until  their  value  shall  be  demonstrated.  The  history  of  tho 
first  establishment  of  normal  schools  proves  this.  After  ten  years  of  lecturing  by  Rev. 
Qiarles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  and  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  to  prepiye  the  people  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  normal  schools,  it  was  still  necessary  for  a  private  citizen  to  offer  |10,GOO, 
on  condition  that  the  legislature  should  ^rani  an  equal  sum,  before  the  first  normal  school 
could  be  instituted,  and  morevcr,  at  its  lirst  opening,  the  intelligent  State  of  Maasachosetts 
urnished  only  three  young  women  who  desired  to  improve  by  iis  advantages. 

KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  first  and  only  kindergarten  normal  school  established  in  this  country  is  that  iti  Bob* 
ton,  taught  by  two  Germau-American  ladies,  whose  very  religion  it  is  to  educate  children 
according  to  Fcoebel's  system.  This  is  a  private  class,  and  is  taught  by  lectures  and  prae- 
tice  in  a  model  kindergarten.  More  than  twenty-five  teachers  have  completed  their  tramin? 
liere,  although  fully  half  of  this  number  have  been  obliged  to  incur  debt  in  so  doing ;  and 
after  all,  they  have  been  severely  triod  by  finding  the  public  unprepared  to  understand  or 
appreciate  their  system,  so  different  is  tho  old  idea  of  that  which  a  coild  should  first  learn 
from  the  inspiration  of  Froebel,  namely,  that  the  true  order  of  the  unfolding  of  human 
nature  is  first  doing,  and  afterward  thinking,  because  the  child  will  attend  at  first  only  to 
what  himself  does. 

THE  TEACHERS'  TEMPTATION. 

But  the  ignorant  and  impatient  ambition  of  parents  makes  a  sore  temptation  to  teachers 
even  of  the  most  unmercenary  spirit.  It  is  so  easy  to  pieuse  ])arent8  and  gratify  their  vanity 
by  Mhouing  children  the  >yay  to  do  things,  instead  of  addressing  their  own  active  power  by 
words  fitly  chopen,  that  the  young  teacuer  is  tempted  to  do  it,  letting  the  child  make  and  do 
things  with  no  more  intellectual  movement  than  accompanies  a  monkey's  imitations. 

rUBUC  APPRECIATION  DEMANDED. 

To  diffuse  throughout  the  country  a  proper  public  appreciation  of  the  kindergarten  prin- 
ciple, producing  a  deferential  co-operation  wiih  the  educated  kindergartener,  instead  of  a 
tormenting  and  obstructing  criticism,  and  to  afford  young  women  an  opportunity  for  attain 
iug  this  most  beautiful  of  the  fine  arts,  (because  its  material  is  tho  highest,)  well-endowed 
public  normal  schools  for  it  are  indispensable,  where  those  vfho  feel  ttie  vocation  can  have 
instruction  free.  The  Boston  school  that  has  been  mentioned  above  will,  it  is  hoped,  bo 
adopted  as  an  independent  department  of  the  city  normal  school,  since,  in  Boston,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  by  the  school  committeo  of  1670,  who  established  one  kindergarten  in 
the  public  system. 

PROPOSED  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  New  York  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  education,  who  have  a  term 
yf  five  years  to  work  in,  to  make  one  ot  three  experimental  schools  a  normal  school,  with  ita 
Dodel  kindergarten  attached. 
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FRAGMBNTART  INSTRUCTION. 

A  Gernian  lady  in  California,  Mrs.  Weddij^n,  has  done  some  fifood  work  in  keeping  • 
kiiiOerprarten  under  every  ima^^nable  disadvantage,  and  without  any  intelligent  co-operation, 
and  has  also  lectured  and  written  upon  the  subject 

Another  person  who  has  done  very  much,  especially  among  the  German  population  in  and 
about  New  York,  is  Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  who  has  now  an  institute  in  Newark,  New  Jersev. 
He  imported  a  trained  teacher  from  Hamburg,  at  great  expense,  to  instruct  his  daughter  in 
tt.e  art,  and  though  he  has  varied  a  little  fh)m  the  mothoa  of  FVocbel,  especially  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  his  kindergarten  should  not  be  characterized  as  a  false  one. 

Miss  Louisa  Frankenburg,  an  old  lady  of  seventy,  who  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Froe- 
be),  now  resident  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  has  instructed  some  superior  ladies  in  the 
art,  and  feels  still  capable  of  doing  so,  notwithstanding  her  ag^.  She  has  made  some  efforta 
to  assist  intelligent  colored  women  to  obtain  the  kindergarten  training,  but  the  efforts  hitheito 
tailed  from  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  public 
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KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 

A  gentleman  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  established  a  manufactory  of  kindergarten 
material,  a  truly  pubUc-spirited  act,  since  he  does  not  expect  to  even  get  back  his  money  fbr 
years. 

KINDERGARTEN  IN  EUROPE. 

The  only  place  where  Froebel  commenced  his  kindergarten  work  triumphantly  was  hi 
Hamburg,  whither  he  was  invited  bv  a  remarkable  society  of  ladies,  half  of  them  Christiaiw 
and  half  Jewish,  who  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  producing  religious  toleration,  and 
who  naturally  became  a  radical  education  society.  In  tnis  citr  the  widow  of  Froebel  now 
ha5  a  kinderearten.  In  Dresden,  Frau  Marguadt  keeps  an  admirable  kindergarten.  But 
the  best  in  the  world  is,  perhaps,  Madame  Vogler's  in  Berlin.  At  this  moment  there  is  in 
Germany  a  new  impulse  toward  genuine  kindergarten  culture  in  the  highest  intellectuat 
dofses.  The  philosophers*  congress,  which  met  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  in  1868,  and  at 
Krankfort-ou-the-Main  in  1869,  has  made  it  a  special  object  to  investigate  Froebel's  system, 
aud  has  pronounced  it  the  most  advanced  on  the  subject  of  education. 

ITALY  AND  ENGLAND. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  kindergarten  is  about  beUie  made  the  first  step  of  the  new 
public-school  system  of  Italy,  which  is  superseding  the  old  ecclesiastical  schools  hitherto 
prevalent  there. 

The  Italian  minister  of  instruction  having  become  interested  in  kindergartenry,  has 
imported  some  German  kindergartens  into  Italy,  and  also  sent  some  Italian  girls  to  be 
tKUgbt  in  the  normal  schools  of  Berlin. 

An  English  lady  says  that  Manchester  and  London  are  almost  the  only  towns  yvXfmm 
kindergartens  have  taken  root,  though  there  have  been  isolated  attempts  and  partial  succesa 
iu  some  other  places.  Miss  Praetorius,  a  woman  thoroughly  skilled  m  tlie  art  and  scionca 
ot  Froebel,  says  that  there  is  not  a  geiiuino  kindergarten  in  England.  A  visitor  to  her 
ttrhool,  in  which  I  have  passed  a  few  noun,  may,  however,  see  the  most  perfect  teaching  of 
siiigiog  to  children  in  the  world. 

ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 
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miSICAI.  EDTCATIOIV   IIV   COMHOIV   SCHOOI.S. 

Only  within  a  few  years  lias  the  importauce  and  desirahleness  of  making  mnsic  a  regular 
pait  of  popular  education  come  to  be  generally  iccognized  and  admitted;  a  great  improve- 
Hifnt  in  this  respect  has  taken  place  within  the  past  three  years.  The  report  of  the  board 
of  public  education  of  the  city  ot  Philadelphia  for  the  year  ItjTO  says: 

"  While  recognizing  the  fact  that  we,  and  our  predecessors  in  office,  were  most  unaccoant- 
ably  slow  to  perceive  the  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  addition  of  vocal  muAic 
to  the  list  of  studies,  and  that  until  within  the  last  two  years  we  had  not  taken  even  the 
first  step  in  that  direction,  wherein  not  only  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
nations  of  Europe,  but  also  a  very  large  number  of  our  sister  cities,  have  for  a  long  time 
been  making  rapid  strides,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  ftrmidablo  opposition 
which  we  were  cocstantly  compelled  to  encounter  from  those  who  regarded  the  introduction 
of  vocal  music  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  involving  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
public  moueys  for  instruction  in  a  mere  accomplishment^  has  been  at  length  almost  entirely 
overcome.  Music  is  now  regularly  incorporated  in  the  course;  and  it  should  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  every  faithful  and  progressive  teacher,  and  the  direct  effort  of  all  that  have  the  best 
interests  of  popular  education  at  heart,  to  engraft  it  upon  the  system  of  education  so 
thoroughly  that  it  may  form  an  inseparable  part  of  it,  on  account  of  its  direct  appeal  to  tbo 
heart,  and  its  direct  tendency  to  elevate  and  rtfine." 

The  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  of  the  same  date,  after  explaining  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  and  noticing  somo  of  the  happy  effects  of  musical  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  remarks: 

**The  primary  school  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  instruction  in  music,  if  we  would 
ever  expect  it  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  result  as  a  part  of  our  common-school 
instruction,  ought  to  becin.  The  child  of  five  or  six  years  can  easily  be  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  music,  and  a  few  plain  principles  in  the  management  of  the  voice,  if  early 
adopted  and  carried  up  through  the  lower  and  intermediate  classes;  especially,  if  to  this 
were  added  some  instruction  in  the  art  of  correct  vocalization,  and  the  proper  management 
of  the  registers,  greater  strength,  a  more  resonant  tone,  purer  intonation,  exacter  enuncia- 
lion,  precision,  ease,  fluency  of  deli very-yevery thing  that  is  improving  to  the  voice—would 
finally  result." 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  national  teachers*  association,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  au 
eminent  teacher  and  authority  says: 

*' Music  shuuld  enter  into  common-school  education,  because — 

**  1st.  It  is  an  aid  to  other  studies. 

''2d.  It  assists  the  teacher  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

*'3d.  It  cultivates  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child. 

**4th.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

'*r)th.  It  lays  a  favorable  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  culture  of  later  life. 

*'Gth.  It  is  a  positive  economy. 

*'7th.  It  is  ot  the  highest  value  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

*'8th.  It  prepares  for  participation  in  the  church  service." 

And  again : 

.**  Through  the  medium  of  the  music  lesson  the  mttral  nature  of  the  child  may  be  potcerfuUy 
cultivated. 

''Of  all  the  manifold  advantages  which  musical  instruction  in  school  possesses,  this  is 
among  the  most  prominent;  it  is  also  the  most  apparent.  The  child  is  a  creature  of  impulse ; 
reason,  conscience,  have  not  yet  asserted  their  sway.  He  is  therefore  to  bo  addressed 
thiough  his  emotional  nature.  Music  meets  the  demands  of  that  nature;  it  infuses  irself 
into  his  life ;  it  entwines  itself  about  his  heart,  and  becomes  a  law  of  his  being.  Hence,  bis 
songs  may  more  directly  and  powerfully  than  any  other  agency  give  tone  and  direction  to 
hit*  moral  character;  they  may  bo  made  the  mean^  of  cultivating  his  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism ;  they  may  promote  a  love  of  order,  virtue,  truth,  temperance,  and  a  hatred  of  their 
•opposites;  they  may  subserve  his  religious  advancement,  implanting  lessons  at  onco 
lalutaiy  and  eternal." 

Regular  musical  instruction  is  now  incorporated  with  the  school  studies  of  nearly  every 
city  and  large  town  in  New  England  and  the  Noithcm  and  Western  States,  not  only  with 
the  happiest  musical  results,  but  with  marked  good  influence  upon  the  health,  general 
intelligence,  capacity  for  receiving  general  instruction,  and  orderly  habits  of  the  youth  so 
taught. 

'1  he  n:usical  knowledge  acquired  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  is  increased  and 
GUf  plcniented  in  the  high  and  normal  schools,  every  giaduaie  of  which  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  ttach  music  to  elementary  classes  as  successfully  as  arithmetic  or  any  other  topic. 

For  those  who  wish  to  become  skillful  musicians,  aie  established  (by  private  enterprise) 
conservatories,  or  musical  colleges,  where  the  most  complete  and  finished  musical  education 
may  be  obtained. 
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Of  these  last  there  are,  in  diiTerent  cities,  about  twenty,  large  and  small,  varying  from  a 
thousand  pupils  down  to  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Without  the  means  of  compiling  an  accurate  statistical  table,  it  is  probably  quite  a  mod- 
crate  esiimate  to  say  that,  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
lihodo  Island,  Connecticut,  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Oliio,  Indi- 
uun,  Michipran,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  California,  there  are  at  present,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
5110, 000  school  children  receiving  regular  elementary  music  lessons ;  in  high  and  normal 
srhnols,  about  10,000  havipg  lessons  of  a  higher  grade,  and  in  the  conservatories,  probably 
0,000. 

lu  conclusion,  we  would  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board  of 
h'^TO.  as  follows: 

*'  It  is  recommended,  under  the  limitation  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  of 
music,  that  the  rudiments  of  tho  theory  of  music  be  taught  in  the  primary  department  from 
charts  or  black-boards,  bv  the  regular  teachers  therein,  an  acquisition  as  easy  to  the  child  as 
learning  the  a)f>habet ;  also,  that  a  few  of  the  simplest  songs  be  designated  by  the  superm- 
tcndent  for  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

*'  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  theory  of  music  be  taught  (under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  superintendent)  in  the  remaining  departments  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
i  auie,  from  a  suitable  manual,  and  that  a  review  of  the  study  of  the  lame  be  made  by  the 
res])ective  music-teachers,  and  also  that  all  the  practical  music  in  those  departments  be 
taught  by  the  music-teachers. 

"  If  any  of  the  regular  teachers  feel  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  comply  with  this  direc- 
tion, they  will  be  taught,  free  of  charge,  by  the  superintendent  of  music." 

With  regard  to  the  latter  section  of  the  above,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  the  speaker,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  practical  familiarity  wiih 
the  subject,  remarks : 

*'  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  regv.lar  teachers  could  do  their  {>art  in  such  instruction 
if  they  would.  It  requires,  in  tho  system  wo  have  been  considering,  no  special  musical 
ability  or  previous  training.  An  aptness  to  teach  only  is  necessary,  and  any  person  who,  if 
fitted  in  other  respects  to  bold  tho  responsible  position  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  school,  has 
the  ability,  I  contend,  to  learn  in  a  very  bhort  time,  under  tho  direction  of  a  competent  pro- 
iVssiocal  head  such  as  wo  have  named,  how  to  teach  the  elements  of  music  as  well  as  tho 
other  studies  required  in  our  common  schools.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  tho  teachers  should 
te  iible  to  sing  in  order  to  be  successful  in  this  branch  of  study,  though,  of  course,  it  is  an 
aid. 

EBEN  F.  TOURJEE. 
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his  eye  and  hand  trained,  hj  eyen  the  Bimplest  lesBons  of  the  common  drawing^  school, 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  ea^^r  to  learn  more.  It  is  jnst  here  that  a  system  of  good  night  or  half- 
time  schools  would  prove  of  great  practical  utility,  coupled  with  some  general  system  of 
schools  of  art,  such  as  have  been  estahlished  in  England  in  connection  witn  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  with  branches  established  in  eveiy  town  of  any  importance,  and  having 
avenues  open  for  the  exceptionally  talented  pupils  to  travel  upward  toward  the  central  school 
of  art,  where  they  might  receive  the  very  highest  training  that  could  be  given  them.  Museums 
and  galleries  of  industry  and  art  are  also  of  surpassing  importance,  as  silent  but  patient 
instructors.  America  is  shamefully  behind  in  the  matter  of  having  public  museums,  consid- 
ering the  position  she  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  surprising  that  her 
people  should  have  been  able  to  do  as  well  as  thev  have  done.  Their  success  must  be  as- 
crit>ed  to  that  indomitable  energy,  characteristic  of  Americans,  rather  than  to  any  aid  given 
them  by  the  national  or  State  governments  in  whose  hands,  by  right,  the  power  rests,  if  the  will 
be  there,  to  see  that  their  people  have  every  advantage  afforded  by  other  governments  to  their 
own  people  in  the  training  that  goes  before  all  work.  The  writer  devoutly  hopes  this  letting 
alone  an  important  need  of  the  enrichers  of  the  country  will  soon  be  changed.  It  must  see 
that  it  is  but  poor  economy  to  stop  at  only  tho  frame-work,  when  paying  for  or  preparing  for 
the  education  of  the  people. 

With  facilities  for  instruction  freely  open  to  all,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  eager  pupils. 
This  is  shown  by  the  success  of  the  noble  institution  given  to  this  city  by  Peter  Cooper,  and 
by  the  results  of  the  act  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  in  England,  in  founding  scholarships  open  to  every 
working  man  who  could  win  them  by  his  abilities.  The  example  of  these  two  gentlemen  is 
worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  swarming  crop  of  millionaires  America  is  produc- 
ing. Enriched  by  labor,  they  cannot  do  a  more  graceful  thing  than  to  help  labor  to  further 
help  itself. 

LOUIS  J.  HINTON. 
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THE  NAME   "KINDERGARTEN." 

.Fanny  Fern  gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  her  sleeplcM  nights',  in  endeavoring  to  find 
A  soitalile  name  for  her  last  new  b<K>k,  and  how,  when  toward  the  gray  dawn  one  morning 
ehe  lumped  out  of  bed,  exclaiming,  "Tve  got  it— Oinger-Snaps.*'  Her  husband  thought 
she  nad  been  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  lunacy,  and  mildly  inquired  what  it  teas  sheh^i  ? 
'*  Tou  stupid  thing,  a  name  to  my  book."  "  I  have  got  it — Cosmos,**  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
one  day  exclaimed  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  Karl  August  Varnhagen  von  der  Ense,  with 
whom  he  had  consulted  for  years  in  regard  to  the  most  proper  and  significant  name  of  his  excel- 
lent and  **immortal  work."  "  I  have  got  it— Kindergarten,"  Frederick  Froebel  exclaimed  one 
fine  summer  evening,  when,  walking  in  theThuriugian  Mountains,  arm  in  arm  with  his  most 
intimate  friend,  Wilhelm  MiddendorfT,  they  came  to  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  conceivable. 
This  was  only  thirtv-two  years  ago.  It  took  Froebel  more  than  fifty-five  years  of  his  life 
before  he  could  exclaim  *' I  have  got  it — Kindergarten,"  or  the  "paradise  of  childhood,"  as 
the  kindergarten  has  properly  been  called.  The  somewhat  fanciful  but  not  altogether 
tigurative  name  of  kindergarten  was  selected,  allowing  poetical  lovers  of  childhood  to  indulge 
in  association  of  a  beautiml  garden-full  of  happv  children  with  that  garden  of  Eden  in  which 
the  human  race  spent  its  infancy.  The  word  Eden  signifies  pleasum,  and  the  garden  of  Eden 
might  be  called  tne  place  or  garden  of  pleasure. 

THE  THREE  OBJECTS  OF   THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

In  Germany,  where  the  system  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  the  objects  of  the  kinder- 
gaiten  have  been  considered  under  three  heads :  In  the  first  pla(*e,  it  is  to  protect  the  children 
ironi  the  hurtful  influences  of  nature,  and  from  the  corruptions  of  society ;  secondly,  it  is  to 
provide  the  most  improving  kinds  of  play  and  occupation  for  children,  as  well  as  the  purest, 
most  devoted  moral  guidance,  where  that  of  the  mother  has  been  removed  ;  thirdly,  it  is  to 
afford  the  basis  of  cultivating  the  art  of  infant  training,  and  a  knoTt  ledge  of  the  principles  ot 
education  among  women. 

TO  OBTAIN  THE  FIRST  OBJECT, 

a  spacious,  airy,  dry  room,  with  a  garden  attached  to  it,  is  to  be  procured  by  the  united  efforts 
ui  several  neighboring  families.  Twelve  will  be  found  a  convenient  average  number  of  chil- 
dren for  one  kindergarten.  There  should  not  be  more  than  twice  that  number,  nor  fewer 
tliuu  half.  From  room  and  garden  must  be  removed  all  object?  that  might  injure  the  chil- 
dren during  their  play,  or  might  be  destroyed  by  them.  The  dress  of  the  children  muHt  be 
Himple,  calculated  to  stand  wear  and  tear.  An  incalculable  amount  of  moral  injury  is  kept 
Iroin  the  children  by  the  kindergarten,  which  removes  them,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  day, 
Irum  persons  unfit  for  infant  training.  All  persons  are  unfit  to  educate  who  are  themselves 
nut  (uucated,  or  educated  badly.  Therefore,  domestic  servuurs  are,  in  general,  unfit  compaiiy 
lor  children,  as  was  preached  by  Locke  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  case  of 
n}oil)ors  alone,  and  of  the  nearest  female  relatives,  it  may  be  supposed  that  love  and  instinct 
make  up  for  the  want  of  skill  in  education  to  a  certain  degree.  But  the  females,  who,  as 
hired  servants,  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  early  training  of  our  children,  are  notoriously 
iucumpetent  in  both  respects.  Their  kindness  is  apt  to  turn  into  flattery,  their  strictness 
into  cruelty.  Many  of  them  are  abusive  in  language,  vulgar  in  sentiment,  in  behavior,  in 
everything.  Their  moral  standard  is  generally  low ;  their  opinions  and  notions  are  disfigured 
by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  Vet  it  is  to  these  persons  that  we  intrust  our 
children  at  the  very  time  that  their  natures  are  most  tender  and  pliant,  and  when  their 
dispositions  are  forming  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  kinder-^ 
garten  system  that  it  saves  our  little  ones  from  being  exposed  to  such  influences ;  for 
unt  ducated  females  are  expressly  excluded  firom  all  share  in  their  management.  At  the  age 
in  (juostion,  moreover,  children  are  particularly  unfit  for  being  left  to  their  own  society, 
thouph  they  are  so  much  the  more  benefited  by  being  collected  around  their  trainer.  In  one 
sense  they  are  innocent,  because  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  right 
i:l(1  wrong.  Allow  them  to  congregate  as  an  untended  flock,  and  there  shoots  forth  a 
f:ro\vih  of  rank  passions,  anger,  violence,  cruelty,  (particularly  to  animals,)  destructiveness, 
jealousy,  cowardice,  and  folly.  But  bring  these  children  together,  with  their  minds  turned, 
not  arrainst  each  other,  but  toward  the  superior  mind  of  an  educated  person  among  them, 
who  has  food  for  their  minds,  who  gives  them  games  and  improving  occupations,  whom, 
ti.ereibre,  they  love  and  revere,  and  their  natures  seem  changed— tne  animal  part  tamely  serves 
the  nugelic.  Such  is  the  process  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  the  garden  in  which  the  drona 
part  in  man  is  to  be  cultivated  irom  infancy. 

34  C  E 
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THE  SECOND  AND  POSITIVE  OBJECT 

of  the  kindergarten  is  to  supplj  the  children  with  the  favoring  influences  of  nature  and  civili- 
aation,  and  to  secure  for  tnem  the  best  moral  stiidance.  Of  the  natural  objects  which 
•honld  surround  children  the  most  beneficial  will  be  the  garden,  with  grass-plat,  graveled 
walki*,  some  banks  of  sand,  clay,  or  mold,  some  water,  stones,  vegetation,  more  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances.  A  supply  of  natural  products  for  play-material,  such  as  leave<9, 
fluwcrs.  seeds,  shells,  feathers,  pebbles,  sticks,  thorns,  barks,  moss,  &c.,  will  be  collected 
in  walks  with  the  children.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  children  more  improving  pleastm} 
than  little  foraging  expeditions,  which,  indeed,  form  an  important  part  of  toe  system.  It  vs 
wonderful  to  what  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  such  material  will  be  put,  spontaneously, 
by  the  children ;  how  much  inventive  power  will  be  developed,  and  how  useful  all  this  may 
be  made  for  a  knowledge  of  nature  at  a  later  stage. 

More  important  for  later  scientific  knowledge  are  the  artificial  products  which  are  to 
serve  for  playthings.  Ready-made  toys  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  kindergarten, 
and  should  be  nearly  so  from  the  nursery.  Their  influence  is  of  little  value  for  children,  as 
that  of  ready-made  truths  and  opinions  for  adults,  in  matters  in  which  they  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  themselves.  The  best  use  that  children  generally  make  of  toys  is  to  break 
them,  to  examine  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are  composed  of,  and  to  make  of  them 
something  to  their  own  taste.  For  such  naughtiness,  which,  however,  cannot  happen  in  the 
kindergarten,  they  are,  of  course,  punished  in  the  nursery.  Something  ready-made,  how- 
ever, is  necessary,  only  it  should  be  simple  and  not  too  plentiful.  The  kinderg^ten  gives 
what  is  required  in  the  shape  of  cubic  oricks,  tablets  of  wood,  little  sticks  of  certain  pro- 
portionate lengths  for  laying  figures,  or.  sharpened  to  be  stuck  into  softened  peas,  for  forming 
the  shapes  of  crystals  and  other  structures,  paper  for  folding  and  cutting  out  figures  and 
ornaments,  clay  for  modeling,  scissors,  harmless  knives,  slates,  pencils,  and  other  similar 
things.  Here,  also,  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  what  little  children  will  make  out  of  the 
old  nursery  regime^  how  skillful  their  little  hands  become,  and  how  much  more  their  minds 
are  intent  on  constructing  than  on  breaking  them.  But  when  the  play-room,  tho  garden, 
and  playthings  are  provided,  saccess  will  still  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
nsed,  and  therefore  on  the  person  who  conducts  the  children's  occupations.  For  the  most 
grateful,  though  bv  no  means  easy,  duty  a  class  of  persons  must  bo  secured  who  are  uatn- 
rally  fond  of  children  and  inclined  to  enter  into  their  feelings,  who  easily  perceive  their 
wants  and  are  rich  in  resources  to  supply  them— persons  of  a  pure,  lovine  heart,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  possessed  of  the  accomplishments  which  grace  our  educatea  females ;  for  they 
must  be  able  to  sing  songs,  iuveiit  games,  tell  stories,  and  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  them, 
know  something  about  natural  historv,  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  general  laws  of  their  development,  and  understand  the  principles  of  moral 
philosophy — at  all  events,  su£5ciently  to  know  that  a  little  child  must  not  be  treated  too 
early  as  a  responsible  agent,  and  can  hardlv  deserve  punishment  any  more  than  an  animal 
or  a  table.  Hy  such  knowledc'e  alone  can  the  gross  mistakes  so  commonly  committed  in  ihe 
tk;aining  of  children  be  avoided. 

AN  APPROPRIATE  WORK  POR  YOUNG  AND  ACCOMPLISHED  WOMEN. 

Excepting  mothers,  no  other  class  of  oersons  can  be  more  fit  or  worthy  to  reign  in  the 
kindergarten  than  the  well-educated  ana  accomplished  young  ladies  of  modem  soci^'ty.  the 
very  class  with  whom  at  present  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Social  science  is  clamorons 
in  demanding  for  a  large  portion  of  that  class  a  more  useful  employment  than  to  wait  for 
husbands. 

Let  the  kindergarten  system  become  general  and  proper  employment  is  found,  to  the  groat 
benefit  of  every  future  generation.  It  may.  with  reason,  be  maintained  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  should  be  prepared  to  be  a  soldier;  every  female  should  be  equallv  qualified  to 
educate  children.  Tho  country  has  not  always  enemies  to  bo  killed,  but  it  has  alwa3rs  a 
young  generation  to  be  reared.  Rank  makes  no  exception  as  to  the  soldier ;  so  ought  &1ao 
the  claim  on  the  female  sex  to  train  up  the  new  generation  be  general.  In  whatever  rank 
ihe  kindergarten  be  established,  its  training  will  be  worthy  of  an  offspring  destined  to  be- 
come free  moral  agents,  conscious  of  immortality.  In  Germany,  the  land  of  edncation,  it 
has,  from  its  beginning, been  favored  by  the  g^eat  of  the  land.  The  mother  of  the  Count 
de  Paris  took  her  little  son  to  a  kindergarten  near  Eisenach,  in  which  he  received  some  of 
his  earliest  education.  And  even  princesses  have,  in  the  kindergarten,  tried  their  hand  ut 
infant- training. 

THE  THIRD  OBJECT  OP  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

I 

In  the  third  place,  then,  the  kindergarten  is  to  form  the  basis  of  cultivating  the  art  of 
infant-training  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education  among  women.  And  because 
education,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  cannot  be  made  an  object  of  study  in  books, 
the  .kindergarten  .has  suggested  the  plan  of  connecting  with  normal  institutions  this  highest 
or  finishing  education  of  the  female  sex.  Where  there  are  favorable  localities  there  are  to 
be  established  model  kindergartens  for  practical  demonstrations  of  the  systom,  and  courses 
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of  lectures  sbonld  be  delivered  to  all  female  students,  in  all  branches  bearing  npon  ibe 
education  of  children,  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kindergarten.  And  what 
sciences  and  arts  do  not  bear  upon  this  subject  7  If  there  be  some  minimum  of  knowledge 
and  proficiency  in  a  subject  that  must  be  possessed  before  it  can  be  taught,  there  is  no  maxi- 
mum that  may  be  surpassed.  The  ability  to  sing  a  little  song  well,  and  accompany  the 
children  on  the  piano,  which  belongs  to  the  kindergarten,  will  not  be  impaired  by  such  pro- 
ficiency as  will  ao  for  the  drawing-room ;  to  draw  on  a  school-board  a  scene  including  animais 
and  persons,  composed,  of  course,  or  arranged  by  herself,  though  not  requiring  the  talent  nf 
a  Rosa  Bonheur,  may  test  the  skill  of  an  artist  To  make  a  set  of  little  toys  from  the  fiv« 
regular  solids,  with  sticks  stuck  into  softened  peas,  and  likewise  pyramids  piisms,  plant) 
figures,  &c.,  and  give  them  the  right  names,  as  to  divide  a  cube  into  its  fractional  part*, 
and  let  the  children  perceive  that  one-eighth  is  exactly  two-fourths — these  mathematical 
plays,  the  most  improving  of  the  kindergarten,  demand  a  knowledge  of  geometry — tha 
sounder  the  better.  Why  do  young  ladies  learn  geometry  7  Here  is  a  useful  and  worthy 
object.  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  Children  will  as  easily  learn  French  and 
'German  songs  in  the  kindergarten  as  to  talk  French  and  German  in  the  nursery.  Then 
there  are  a  thousand  questions  to  be  answered  about  matters  of  natural  history  and  ph\sica. 
Why  does  the  brook  always  flow  f  where  does  it  run  7  What  is  the  moon  7  why  does  fet 
shine  7  where  does  it  go  7  What  is  the  wind  7  What  makes  the  waves  of  the  sea  7  What 
is  the  use  of  this  plant  7  Why  does  a  ball  fall ;  a  soap-bubble  rise  7  Why  do  flowers  stuck 
in  the  sand  wither  so  spon  7  Where  does  this  animal  live  7  If  not  snubbed  and  stunted 
by  being  told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intellectual  craving  of  a 
young  child.  The  wisdom  of  the  deepest  philosopher  may  be  insufficient  for  answerinff 
some  of  these  ouestions,  but  a  judicious  reply,  striking  out  the  first  spark  of  reflection,  ma^ 
start  the  germ  tor  the  later  researches  of  a  Newton, 

WHAT  18  REQUIRED  OF  THE  TEACHERR. 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  whole  system  is  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  ezercisM 
and  the  games,  and  toe  explanations  given  by  Froebel  to  those  who  are  to  conduct  them. 
To  know  them  alU  is  quite  a  study ;  to  apply  them  well,  an  art ;  to  understand  their  signifi- 
cance, their  effort,  the  order  and  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  given  to  the  children,  m 
a  science.  The  young  trainer  must  know  what  to  select  from  the  gpreat  store  to  suit  the 
different  ages,  how  long  to  continue  one  exercise  so  as  not  to  overstretch  the  facultiea. 
There  is  great  power  united  in  her  hands,  and,  not  to  misuse  it  sue  must  well  understaoi 
the  infant  nature  on  which  it  is  exercised. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AMD  PERFECTION  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  kindergarten  involves  the  best  of  the  Pestalozzian  system,  and  some  of  FroebePs  pria- 
ciples  were  already  laid  down  by  Locke.  The  kindergarten  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
fhat  principle  of  modern  education  which  aims  at  the  perfect  cultivation  of  ihe  human 
Individual,  individual  perfection.  This  is  to  be  the  grand  result  of  education ;  and  the  way 
to  it,  the  method,  is  the  free  development  of  the  mental  faculties.  Froebel  saw  this  principks 
enjoined  in  Christianity,  '*Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  per- 
fect," and  considered  his  system  eminently  Christian.  Ho  tried  to  carry  out  the  developing 
method  into  all  branches  of  instruction,  first  in  the  school  at  Keilhau,  and  afterward  applied 
it  to  infant  training.  This  method  may  be  defined  as  education,  guided  by  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  as  by  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  A  little  of  that  knowl- 
edge shows  that  the  education  of  the  youngest  requires  the  greatest  skill,  because  every- 
thing belonging  to  their  education  must  be  done  for  them,  while,  as  they  grow  older,  thejr 
learn  more  and  more  to  educate  themselves,  till,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  are  left  to  self- 
education.  Thus  as  young  people  grow  older  the  educator  has  less  and  less  to  do  for  them. 
When,  with  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  the  child  begins  to  reflect,  he  is  capable  of  conceiving 
general  purposes,  though  in  particular  cases,  and  of  employing  means  for  them,  that  is,  ot' 
working.  His  trying  to  get  and  use  means  for  ends  is  learning,  and  fits  him  for  the  school. 
The  occupations  of  Uie  kindergarten  are  merely  a  playing  at  school,  and  in  this  sense  -tbe 
kindergarten  is  a  play  school^  in  which,  if  children  are  not  exactly  tau(^ht  to  play,  they  are 
guided  hotD  to  play.  They  are  full  of  activity,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  supply  of^  pro- 
per material  and  liberty  to  exert  their  powers  upon  it ;  these  powers  are  summed  up  in  imag- 
i  nation,  first  betrayed  by  the  impulse  of  the  will  to  produce  some  effect,  and  then  defined  by 
imitation.  The  first  plays  are  imitations  of  motions  and  actions  which  the  children  have  per- 
ceived, and  which  the  trainer  takes  advantage  of  in  order  to  teach  them  graceful  motions 
of  their  limbs  and  bodies.  Of  the  quiet  games,  the  most  simple  are  those  with  the  natural 
products  obtained  from  their  walks.  Next  come  those  with  the  divided  cube,  for  which  oacli 
child  is  supplied,  Ist,  with  a  box  containing  eight  cubes,  then  with  one  containing 
eight  bricks,  then  one  with  some  diagonal  sections,  then  one  with  some  diagonal  se^* 
tions  of  cubes,  and  lastly  one  of  bricks  with  subdivisions.  These  blocks  are  first  applied 
to  tbe  construction  of  familiar  objects,  as  houses,  chairs,  tables,  everything  which  may  bu 
included  under  the  forms  of  use,  and  which  are  interesting  even  to  the  youngest.    The 
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forms  of  beauty  and  FjmmetTy  require  more  sense,  but  are  found  to  be  inoxhaustiblv 
attractive.     And  lost  of  all  coaie  the  forms  of  knowledge,  which  familiarize  them  with  the 
geometrical  properties  of  the  cube,  and  the  names  of  its  sides  and  lines.     Then  tablets  are 
introduced,  some  of  equilateral,  some  of  triangular  shape,  which  impress  them  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  numbers  three,  six,  nine,  as  squares  do  with  the  numbers  two,  four,  eight. 
At  lost,  sticks  and  peas,  or  sticks  alone,  serve  as  material  for  forms  of  use,  of  beauty,  and 
of  knowledge.    The  latter  may  lead  far  into  a  knowledge,  of  course  merely  intuitive,  of 
geometrical  relations  and  laws.    The  use  of  sticks  disciplines  the  eye  for  drawing,  which 
also  requires  skillful  manipulation  of  the  pencil.     I'he  age  from  three  to  seven  jears  seems 
to  be  the  period  of  fantastic  invention,  in  which  latent  genius  is  developed,  and  which  may 
be  compared  with   the  plowing  and  sowing  season  of  husbaiid'y.     'Jhls  most  important 
season  of  childhood  is,  hOw  often,  allowed  to  pass  neglected.     Poor  children  in  the  country 
are  often  better  provided  with  right  occupations  than  the  children  ot  the  rich,  which  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  genius  which  springs  up  in  country  colleges.   It  will  thus  be  observed 
that  the  material  given  to  children  is  at  first  the  most  natural,  and  is  followed  by  the  nioru 
and  more  artificial.   The  latter,  again,  is  given  at  first  in  the  most  simple  and  palpable  shape, 
and  is  followed  by  representations  of  abstractions  more  *ind  more  lemoved  from  the  con- 
crete.   The  highest  intellectual  effort  in  the  kindergurten  is  the  Pestalozzian  form  of  drawing  on 
blates  or  drawing  in  books  ruled  over  with  small  squares.    This  drawing,  though  entirely 
under  the  rule  ot  imagination,  prepares  for  proper  drawing,  for  writing,  and  for  geometry, 
better  than  anything  else.    Children,  at  an  early  age,  become  excessively  fond  of  it;  con- 
sider it  quite  an  amusement,  and  yet  will  work  at  it  an  hour  without  getting  tired,  so  that 
it  may  he  necessary  to  check  their  eagerness.     Of  poetry,  accompanied  by  muriic,  great  use 
is  made  in  the  kindergarten,  which  offers  a  most  extensive  field  to  the  poetical  ana  musical 
genius  of  ladies  who  love  children  and  the  pure  joy  of  their  paradise.    In  Germany,  Hoff- 
man von  Fallersleben  has  shown,  by  his  *'Kinderlieder,''that  verses  which  please  Httle  chil- 
dren may  have  poetical  charms  for  every  period  of  life,  and  some  of  the  best  composers 
have  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  words  by  their  graceful  composition.    The  first  visible  effect 
of  a  well-conducted  kindergarten  on  the  children  is  that  it  tames  them.    They  soon  evince 
that  their  happiness  is  increased.    Though  more  gentle,  they  become  more  lively.    Tbeii 
affection  for  their  trainer,  the  kindergarten,  is  great,  yet  their  love  to  their  parents  does  not 
seem  to  diminish.    It  is  found  that  at  home  they  are  much  more  quiet,  because  they  soon 
find  a  quiet  amusement  and  eagerly  engage  in  it.    The  genial  occupation  of  their  brain, 
combined  with  the  bodily  exercises  and  the  happy  humor  in  which  they  seem  to  be,  for 
hours,  when  in  the  kindergarten,  cannot  but  favor  an  increase  of  their  natural  faculties. 

A  generation  that  has  passed  through  the  developing  system  which  begins  in  the  kinder- 
garten will  have  leamea  self-command  or  virtue,  will  be  possessed  of  pure  and  genuine 
taste,  and  will  be  self  dependent  both  in  thought  and  action.  As  a  striking  testimony  to 
this  effect,  we  may  take  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  goveinment  against  that  system 
since  I85U.  Fichte,  in  his  addresses  to  the  German  nation,  has  recommended  national  edu- 
cation on  the  developin(^  system.  John  Jahn  applied  it  to  physical  education  by  his  ''Turn- 
wesen,"  or  gymnastics,  which  quickly  spread  over  Germany,  and  was  as  quickly  put  down 
as  politically  dangerous.  Froet)el  tried  to  apply  it  to  general  education,  but  the  German 
governments,  particularly  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  frightened  ut  the  spirit  of  independence 
from  which  the  system  proceeded  and  which  it  fosteied.  Prussia,  receding  more  and  more 
from  her  glorious  efforts  of  Ihl.'),  almost  emdicated  the  developing  principle  from  her  natiouiil 
education,  once  so  renowned.  But  a  better  spirit  is  alive  again  in  Germany.  ''  Turnen"  is  again 
flourishing,  and  national  education,  on  the  developing  principle,  again  appears  as  one  of  the 
gi-eat  objects  of  interest  to  the  German  nation.  Consequences  of  the  kindergarten  pystf  in 
on  the  temale  portion  of  the  (population  will  proceed  from  two  sources  at  once ;  fiom  the 
better  training  of  children,  and  from  the  complete  education  of  those  who  are  to  train  them 
The  advantages  of  a  system  which  places  infant  training  in  the  hands  of  educated  women 
can,  perhaps,  not  be  too  highly  estimated.* 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  OF  TUE  PLAN  OP  THE  FXERCISES  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  time  of  occupation  in  the  kindergarten  is  three  or  four  hours  on  each  week-day,  usually 
from  y  to  12  or  1  o'clock ;  the  changes  from  one  to  another  ocoupy  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  arrangements  and  fuiniture  must  have  a  special  adaptation 
to  the  method  of  teaching.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  desks  are  coveied  with  lines,  which  make 
squares  of  an  inch ;  this  teaches  the  child  to  arrange  his  material  m  an  orderly  manner.  How- 
ever,  all  occupations  that  can  be  engaged  in  out  of  doors  should  be  canied  on  in  the  garden 
whenever  the  season  and  weather  permit.  The  character  of  the  plays  is  such  that  some  in- 
struction is  combined  with  the  amusement,  for  pleasant  games  introduced  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  singing.  There  are  movement  plays,  so-called,  symbolic  i>luys,  in  which 
the  forces  of  nature  are  introduced,  as  in  the  games  of  the  wind-mill  and  the  water-wheel, 
dz^c,  or  the  children  imitate  the  flying  of  birds,  the  swimming  offish,  &c.,  or  they  represent 
the  different  tradesmen,  as  the  cooper,  miller,  farmer,  &c.,  for  instance,  the  motions  of  sv»w. 
^ug.  mowing,  threshing,  &c.     By  all  these  and  similar  plays  the  relation  of  one  to  another 


*  The  feregoiug  article  tuu  been  prepared  partly  from  the  wiitluffis  of  Carl  FroelKl. 
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18  brnuglit  out.  and  in  this  way  they  ^et  connected  ideas.  It  sbonld  be  mentioned  that  the 
c-bildrcn  in  the  kinderf^arten  are  never  left  to  themselves,  neither  during  the  play  exercises  nor 
the  time  devoted  to  other  occupations.  There  is  nothing  of  that  rude,  aimless  playing  and 
scrcan^'iug  so  common  at  recesft-time  in  so  many  ordinary  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  g^ve  a  plan  for  all  existing  kindergartens,  as  they  are  unlike  in  their 
arrangements.  In  small  places  the  time  of  occupation  is  during  the  forenoon  and  afternoon ; 
this  is  alHo  the  case  with  the  poor  children  in  large  cities,  as  it  is  a  blessing  for  them  to  re- 
main ns  long  as  possible  under  the  good  care  of  the  institution.  The  plan  of  occupation  is  not 
(jiily  dictated  by  local  circumstances  but  also  by  the  Reasons.  The  winter  requires  another 
arrangement  than  the  summer.  The  children  are  divided,  according  to  their  age,  in  two  di- 
visions ;  as  not  all  the  exercises  for  children  from  5  to  7  years  old  can  be  comprehended  by 
children  from  3  to  5.  The  following  order  of  exercises  is  from  Lina  Morgenstern's  ParadiMe 
of  Childhood.*  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  all  the  materiul. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  A  KINDERGARTEN,  WINTER  AND  SUMMER. 

WINTER  OCCUPATION. 

Monday.— 0  to  9^,  coming,  arranging;  9|  to  10,  recitation  or  song;  10  to  10^,  telling 
stories;  10^  tu  II,  building;  11  to  Ui,  eating;  1 1^0  I'^>  ball-plays;  12  to  12^,  punctur- 
ing paper  ;  12^  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Tuesday.-:-^  to  9^,  coming,  arranging ;  9^  to  10,  recitation,  song ;  10  to  lOi,  telling  stories ; 
10^  to  11,  weaving  or  braiding ;  11  to  Hi,  eating ;  I]|  to  12,  ball-plays ;  12  to  12^,  paper- 
cutting  and  mounting;  12^  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Wednesday. — 9  to  9-|,  coming,  arranging ;  9^  to  10,  recitation  or  song  ;  10  to  10^*  learning 
a  song;  10^  to  11,  drawing ;«ll  to  IH,  eating  ;  11^  to  12,  ball-plays  ;  J2  to  12|,  peas-work  ; 
\'Z\  to  1 ,  movement  plays. 

Thursday, — 9  to  9^,  coming,  arranging ;  9^  to  10,  recitation,  &c.;  10  to  10^,  telling  sto- 
ries ;  10^  to  11,  building;  11  to  11^,  eating;  11^  to  12,  ball-plays;  12  to  12|,  puncturing 
paper  ;  12^  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Friday. — 9  to  9|,  coming,  arranging ;  9^  to  10,  recitation,  &c.;  10  to  ]0|,  telling  stories ; 
I<4  to  I  J,  weaving  or  braiding;  11  to  11^,  eating;  11^  to  12,  ball-plays;  J2  to  12^,  paper- 
cutting;  12^  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Saturday,— d  to  9|,  coming,  arranging :  9^  to  10,  recitation,  &c.;  10  to  10^,  repetition  of 
the  songs;  10|  to  11,  drawing;  11  to  11^,  eating;  11^  to  12,  ball-plays;  12  to  12^,  woik- 
ing  in  clay ;  12^  to  1,  movement  plays. 

SUMMER  OCCUPATION— FIRST  DIVISION. 

Monday,— 9  to  9|,  coming,  arranging;  9|  to  10,  telling  stories,  convercation  on  objects ; 
10  to  ICi,  drawing  ;  10^  to  11,  eating  ;  11  to  1 1^,  work  in  the  garden ;  11^  to  12,  movement 
plays  ;  12  to  I2|,  free  occupations:   I2|  to  I,  concluding  prayer. 

Tuesday. — 9  to  9^,  coming,  arranging;  9^  to  10,  conversation  on  objects  ;  10  to  10|,  fold- 
ing and  interlacing;  iO|  to  11,  eating;  II  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden ;  11^  to  12,  move- 
ment plays ;  12  to  12|,  fiee  occupations  ;  121  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

H'cdncsday.—9  to  9^,  coming,  arranging;  9-|  to  10,  convcrpation  on  objects;  10  to  10^, 
pt  as- work  ;  1('|  to  11,  eating:  11  to  11^.  woik  in  the  garden;  l]itol2,  movement  plays ;  12 
to  12^,  free  occupati(»ns ;  V^^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Thursday — 9  to  9^,  coming,  arrarging;  9^  to  10,  conversation  on  objects;  10  to  10-|, 
weaving  and  braiding  ;  10^  to  II,  eating:  11  to  11  i,  work  in  the  gaiden  ;  11|  to  12,  move- 
ment plays  ;  12  to  12^,  free  occupations  ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Friday.— 9  to  9^,  coming,  arranging  ;  l'^  to  10,  conversation  on  objects ;  10  to  10|,  punc- 
turing and  cutting  paper;  11^  to  II,  rating;  11  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden;  11^  to  12, 
movement  plays;  12  to  12^,  free  occupations  ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Saturday.— 9  to  0^,  coming,  arranging;  9|  to  10,  converf^ation  on  objects;  10  to  10| 
building;  10^  to  II,  eating;  11  to  ll^,  work  in  the  garden;  11^  to  12,  movement  plays; 
12  to  12i,  free  occupations  ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

SUMMER  OCCUPATION— SECOND  DIVISION. 

Monday.— 9  to  9^.  coming ;  t'^  to  10,  prayer,  telling  stories  ;  10  to  10^,  building  and  lay- 
ing ligures  ;  10^  to  11,  eating;  11  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden;  11|  to  12,  movement  plays; 
V^  to  12i,  free  occupations;   12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Tuesday. — 9  to  9^,  coming;  l'|  to  10,  prayer,  recitation ;  10  to  10|,  weaving  and  paper- 
fcldirg;  J(^  to  II,  rating;  11  to  Jl^,  woik  in  the  garden;  llitol2,  movement  plays;  12  to 
1*J^,  free  cccnpatitns  ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

lfcdr:es(iay.—9  to  9 J,  coming  ;  9^  to  10,  prater,  telling  stories  :  10  to  10^,  puncturing  rfnd 
drawing;  It^  to  II,  eating;  11  to  ll^,  woik  in  tho  gaiden  ;  14  to  12,  movement  plays; 
12  to  1*J^,  free  occupations  ;  11*-^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

*  C  oraparo  *  DaHl»nradi«8  drr  KJndheit  nnch  Friedrich  lYoebols  Gmndsatzen"  von  Lina  Morptnsteru 
Paradise  of  ChildhooJ,  accordiag  to  the  principles  of  !•'.  1  roebcl,  by  L.  Morgenstem,]  Ucrlin,  *c05.i 
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Thursday. — ^9  to  9it  cominfi^;  9|  to  10,  prayer,  telliDg  stories;  10  to  10^,  bnildin^  and 
laying^;  10^  to  II,  eating;  11  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden;  11^  to  12,  movement  plays;  12 
to  1'^^,  free  occnpations;  ]2-J^  to  I,  coucluding  prayer. 

Friday. —9  to  D^,  comiDg ;  9^  to  )0,  prayer,  telling  stories ;  10  to  lOi,  weaving  and  draw* 
ing;  1(4  to  II,  eating  ;  ]  J  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden  ;  11^  to  12,  movement  plays  ;  12  to 
V^i,  free  occnpations  ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Saturday.— 9  to  9^,  coming ;  9^  to  10,  prayer,  recitation  ;  10  to  lO^,  drawing,  ball-plays; 
lOi  to  11,  eating;  II  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden;  11^  to  12,  movement  plays ;  12  to  12^, 
freo  occupations ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer.  JO£LN  KRAUS. 

PROGRESS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  a  report  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Poabody  upon 
tbe  progress  of  kindergaiten  cultuie,  the  limits  of  this  volume  forbidding  the  publication  of 
the  article  in  full. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS. 

The  progress  of  the  genuine  kindergarten,  versus  ignorant  attempts  at  it,  has  not  been 
very  great  in  America,  for  the  reason  that  tbe  public  is  not  yet  prepared  to  sustain  attempts 
at  establishing  such  schools,  and  there  are  not  yet  sufficieut  facilities  for  the  education  of 
teachers  of  the  genuine  kindergarten.  Private  muniticence  is  necessary  to  sustain  such 
ttltempts  at  reform  in  education  until  their  value  shall  be  demonstrated.  The  history  of  tho 
first  establishment  of  normal  schools  proves  this.  After  ten  years  of  lecturing  by  Rev. 
Qiarles  Brooks,  of  Medford,  and  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  to  prop^e  the  people  to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  normal  schools,  it  was  still  necessary  for  a  private  citizen  to  offer  $10,i;00, 
on  condition  that  the  log^islature  should  grant  an  equal  sum,  before  tbe  first  normal  school 
could  be  instituted,  andmorcvcr,  at  its  hrst  opening,  the  intelligent  State  of  Massachuscttn 
urnished  only  three  young  women  who  desired  to  improve  by  its  advautages. 

KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  first  and  only  kindergarten  normal  school  established  in  this  country  is  that  in  Bos- 
ton, taught  by  two  German-American  ladies,  whose  very  religion  it  is  to  educate  children 
according  to  Fsoebel's  system.  This  is  a  private  class,  and  is  taught  by  lectures  and  prae> 
tice  in  a  model  kindergarten.  More  than  twenty-five  teachers  have  completed  their  traming 
licre,  although  fully  half  of  this  number  have  been  obliged  to  incur  debt  in  so  doing ;  and 
after  all,  they  have  been  severely  triod  by  finding  the  public  unprepared  to  understand  or 
appreciate  tlieir  system,  so  different  is  the  old  idea  of  that  which  a  child  should  first  learn 
from  the  inspiration  of  Froebel,  namely,  that  the  true  order  of  the  unfolding  of  human 
nature  is  first  doing,  and  afterward  thinking,  because  the  child  will  attend  at  first  only  to 
what  himself  does. 

THE  TEACHERS*  TEMPTATION. 

But  the  ignorant  and  impatient  ambition  of  parents  makes  a  sore  temptation  to  teachers 
even  of  the  most  unmercenary  spirit.  It  is  so  easy  to  ptease  parents  and  gratify  their  vanity 
by  showing  children  the  \yay  to  do  things,  instead  of  addressing  their  own  active  power  by 
words  fitly  choren,  that  the  young  teacuer  is  tempted  to  do  it,  letting  the  child  make  and  do 
things  with  no  more  intellectual  movement  than  accompanies  a  monkey's  imitations. 

PUBLIC  APPRECIATION  DEMANDED. 

To  diffuse  throughout  the  country  a  proper  public  appreciation  of  the  kindergarten  prin- 
ciple, producing  a  deferential  co-operation  with  the  educated  kindergartener,  instead  of  a 
tormenting  and  obstructing  criticism,  and  to  afford  young  women  an  opportunity  for  attain 
ing  this  most  beautiful  of  the  fine  arts,  (because  its  material  is  the  highest.)  well-endowed 
public  normal  schools  for  it  are  indispensable,  where  those  »rho  feel  tbe  vocation  can  have 
iBstmction  free.  The  Boston  school  that  has  been  mentioned  above  will,  it  is  hoped,  bo 
adopted  as  an  independent  department  of  the  city  normal  school,  since,  in  Boston,  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  by  the  school  committee  of  1870,  who  established  one  kindergarten  in 
the  public  system. 

PROPOSED  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  New  York  it  has  been  proposed  by  tho  commissioners  of  education,  who  have  a  term 
'>f  five  years  to  work  in,  to  make  one  ot  three  experimental  schooU  a  normal  school,  with  ita 
Dodel  kindergarten  attached. 
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FRAGMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

A  GennaD  lady  in  Califoinia,  Mn.  Weddigeo,  has  done  some  (rood  work  in  keeping  a 
kindergarten  under  every  imafpnable  disadvantage,  and  without  any  intelligent  co-operation, 
and  has  also  lectured  and  written  upon  the  subject 

Another  person  who  has  done  very  much,  especially  among  the  German  population  in  and 
about  New  York,  is  Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  who  has  now  an  institute  in  Newark,  New  Jersev. 
He  imported  a  trained  teacher  from  Hamburg,  at  great  expense,  to  instruct  his  daughter  in 
the  art,  and  though  he  has  varied  a  littlo  from  the  mothoa  of  fSroebel,  especially  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  his  kindergarten  should  not  be  characterized  as  a  false  one. 

Miss  Louisa  Frankenburg,  an  old  lady  of  seventy,  who  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Froe- 
bcl,  now  resident  at  German  town,  Pennsylvania,  has  instructed  some  superior  ladies  in  the 
art,  and  feels  still  capable  of  doing  so,  notwithstanding  her  age.  She  has  made  some  efforta 
tu  assist  intelligent  colored  women  to  obtain  the  kindergarten  training,  but  the  e£Fbrts  hithetto 
1  ailed  from  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  public 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 

A  gentleman  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  established  a  manufactory  of  kindergartm 
material,  a  truly  public-spirited  act,  since  be  does  not  expect  to  even  get  back  his  money  fbr 
years. 

KINDERGARTjEN  IN  EUROPE. 

The  only  place  where  Froebel  commenced  his  kindergarten  work  triumphantly  was  hi 
Hamburg,  whither  he  was  invited  bv  a  remarkable  society  of  ladies,  half  of  them  Christiana 
and  half  Jewish,  who  had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  producing  religious  toleration,  ami 
wiio  naturally  became  a  radical  education  society.  In  tnis  citr  the  widow  of  Froebel  now 
liHs  a  kindergarten.  In  Dresden,  Fran  Marguadt  keeps  an  admirable  kindergarten.  But 
I  he  best  in  the  world  is,  perhaps,  Madame  Vogler's  in  Berlin.  At  this  moment  there  is  in 
Germany  a  new  impulse  toward  genuine  kindergarten  culture  in  the  highest  intellectuals 
dasscs.  The  philosophers'  congress,  which  met  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  in  1868,  and  at 
Krankfort-ou-tbe-Main  in  1869,  has  made  it  a  special  object  to  investigate  Froebers  system* 
and  has  pronounced  it  the  most  advanced  on  the  subject  of  education. 

ITALY  AND  ENGLAND. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  kindergarten  is  about  being  made  the  first  step  of  the  new 
public-school  system  of  Italy,  which  is  superseding  the  old  eccleshistical  schools  hitherto 
prevalent  there. 

The  Italian  minister  of  instruction  having  become  interested  in  kindergartenry,  hsM 
imported  some  German  kindergartens  into  Italy,  and  also  sent  some  Italian  g^rls  to  be 
tnught  in  the  normal  schools  of  Berlin. 

An  English  lady  says  that  Manchester  and  London  are  almost  the  only  towns  yrlfem 
kindergartens  have  taken  root,  though  there  have  been  isolated  attempts  and  partial  succesa 
in  some  other  places.  Miss  Praetorius,  a  woman  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art  and  science 
ot  Froebel,  says  that  there  is  not  a  genuine  kincergartvn  in  England.  A  visitor  to  her 
Mi-hool,  in  which  I  have  passed  a  few  hours,  may,  however,  see  the  most  perfect  teaching  ot' 
singing  to  children  in  the  world. 

ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 
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MUSICAI.  EDFCATIOIV   IIV   COMMON  SCHOOI.S. 

Only  within  a  few  years  has  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  making  mnsic  a  regular 
part  of  popular  education  come  to  bo  generally  lecognized  and  admitted;  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  has  taken  place  within  the  past  three  years.  The  report  of  the  board 
vt'  public  education  of  the  city  ot  Philadelphia  for  the  year  1870  sa}*s: 

*' While  recognizing  the  fact  that  we,  and  our  predecessors  in  office,  were  most  unaccount- 
ably slow  to  perceive  the  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  addition  of  vocal  masic 
to  the  list  of  studies,  and  that  until  within  the  last  two  years  we  had  not  taken  even  the 
first  step  in  that  direction,  wherein  not  only  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
nations  of  Europe,  but  also  a  very  large  number  of  our  sister  cities,  have  for  a  loDg  time 
been  making  rapid  strides,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  formidable  opposition 
which  wc  were  constantly  compelled  to  encounter  from  those  who  regarded  the  introduction 
of  vocal  music  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  involving  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
public  moneys  for  instruction  in  a  mere  accomplishmrnt^  has  been  at  length  almost  entirely 
overcome.  Music  is  now  regularly  incorporated  in  the  course;  and  it  should  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  every  faithful  and  progressive  teacher,  and  the  direct  effort  of  all  that  have  the  best 
iutirests  of  popuhir  education  at  heart,  to  engraft  it  upon  the  system  of  education  so 
thoroughly  that  it  may  form  an  inseparable  part  of  it,  on  account  of  its  direct  appeal  to  tho 
heart,  and  its  direct  tendency  to  elevato  and  refine." 

The  report  of  tho  school  committee  of  Boston,  of  the  same  date,  after  explaining  the  sy»> 
tem  of  instruction,  and  noticing  somo  of  the  happy  effects  of  musical  exercises  in  the  public 
schools,  remarks: 

*'The  primary  school  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  instruction  in  music,  if  we  would 
ever  expect  it  to  attain  to  anything  liko  a  satisfactory  result  as  a  part  of  our  common-school 
instruction,  ought  to  beffin.  The  child  of  five  or  six  years  can  easily  be  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  music,  and  a  few  plain  principles  in  tho  management  of  the  voice,  if  early 
adopted  and  carried  up  through  the  lower  and  intermediate  classes ;  especially,  if  to  this 
were  added  some  instruction  in  the  art  of  correct  vocalization,  and  the  proper  management 
of  the  registers,  greater  strength,  a  more  resonant  tone,  purer  intonation,  exactcr  enuncia- 
tion, precision,  ease,  fluency  of  delivery-yeverylhing  that  is  improving  to  the  voice— would 
finally  result." 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  national  teachers'  association,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an 
eminent  teacher  and  authority  sa>s: 

"Music  should  enter  into  common-school  education,  because — 

*'  1st.  It  is  an  aid  to  other  studies. 

*''2d.  It  assists  the  teacher  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

**lkl.  It  cultivates  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child. 

*'4th.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  disciplire. 

''r)th.  It  lays  a  favorable  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  culture  of  later  life. 

*'Gth.  It  is  a  positive  economy. 

**7th.  It  is  ot  the  highest  value  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

*'8th.  It  prepares  for  participation  in  the  church  service." 

And  again : 

.*' Through  the  medium  of  the  music  lesson  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  may  be  powerfully 
cultivated, 

"Of  all  the  manifold  advantages  which  musical  instmction  in  school  possesses,  this  is 
among  the  most  prominent;  it  is  also  the  most  apparent.  The  child  is  a  creature  of  impulse ; 
riason,  conscience,  have  not  yet  asserted  their  sway.  He  is  therefore  to  be  addressed 
through  his  emotional  nature.  Music  meets  the  demands  of  that  nature;  it  infuses  itself 
into  his  life;  it  entwines  itself  about  his  heart,  and  becomes  a  law  of  his  being.  Henco,  his 
songs  may  more  directly  and  powerfully  than  any  other  agency  give  tone  and  direction  to 
his  moral  character;  they  may  be  made  the  mean^  of  cultivating  his  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism ;  tliey  may  promote  a  love  of  order,  virtue,  truth,  temperance,  and  a  hatred  of  their 
•opposites;  they  niay  subserve  his  religious  advancement,  implanting  lessons  at  once 
talutniy  and  eternal." 

Regular  musical  instruction  is  now  incorporated  with  the  school  studies  of  nearly  every 
city  and  large  town  in  New  England  and  the  Northeni  and  Western  States,  not  only  with 
the  happiest  musical  results,  but  with  marked  good  influence  upon  the  health,  general 
intelligence,  capacity  for  receiving  general  instruction,  and  orderly  habits  of  the  youth  so 
taught. 

1  he  musical  knowledge  acquired  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  is  increased  and 
GUftphmentcd  in  the  high  and  normal  schools,  every  giaduaie  of  which  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  t<  ach  music  to  elementary  classes  as  successfully  as  arithmetic  or  any  other  topic. 

For  those  who  wish  to  become  skillful  musicians,  are  esttiblished  (by  private  enterprise) 
conservatories,  or  musical  colleges,  where  the  mcst  complete  and  finished  musical  education 
4iiay  be  obtained. 
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Of  fbese  last  there  are,  in  dliTereDi  cities,  about  twenty,  large  and  small,  varying  from  a 
tLousnud  papils  down  to  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Without  the  means  of  compiling  an  accurate  statistical  table,  it  is  probably  quite  a  mod- 
erate estimate  to  eay  that,  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
IHiode  Island,  Connecticut,  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Oliio,  Indi- 
ana, Michipran,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  California,  there  are  at  present,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
5110,000  school  children  receiving  regular  elementary  music  lessons ;  in  high  and  normal 
schools,  about  10,000  having  lessons  of  a  higher  grade,  and  in  the  conservatories,  probably 
0,000. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board  of 
lv^70.  as  follows: 

''  It  is  recommended,  under  the  limitation  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  of 
music,  that  the  rudiments  of  the  theory  of  music  be  taught  in  the  primary  department  from 
charts  or  black-boards,  bv  the  regular  teachers  therein,  an  acquisition  as  easy  to  the  child  as 
learning  the  alphabet ;  also,  that  a  few  of  the  simplest  songs  be  designated  by  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

**  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  theory  of  music  be  taught  (under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  superintendent)  in  the  remaining  departments  b^r  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
fame,  from  a  suitable  manual,  and  that  a  review  of  the  study  of  the  Same  be  made  by  the 
respective  music-teachers,  and  also  that  all  the  practical  music  in  these  departments  be 
tangrht  by  the  music-teachers. 

'*  If  any  of  the  regular  teachers  feel  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  comply  with  this  direc- 
tion, they  will  be  taught,  free  of  charge,  by  the  superintendent  of  music." 

With  regard  to  the  latter  section  of  the  above,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  the  speaker,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  practical  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  remarks : 

*'  I  take  it  for  prranted  that  all  the  regvilar  teachers  could  do  their  part  in  such  instruction 
if  they  would.  It  requires,  in  the  system  wo  have  been  considering,  no  special  musical 
ability  or  previous  training.  An  aptness  to  teach  only  is  necessary,  and  any  person  who,  if 
fitted  in  other  respects  to  hold  the  responsible  position  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  school,  has 
the  ability,  I  contend,  to  learn  in  a  very  bhort  time,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  pro- 
tVssiocal  head  such  as  we  have  named,  bow  to  toach  the  elements  of  music  as  well  as  tbo 
other  studies  required  in  our  common  schools.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  teachers  should 
Lo  nble  to  sing  in  order  to  be  successful  in  this  branch  of  study,  though,  of  course,  it  is  au 
aid. 

EBEN  F.  TOURJEE. 
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REI.ATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  INSANITY. 

By  education  is  bore  intended  any  training  of  the  mind  by  wbicb  its  facilities  ture 
drawn  ont,  its  powers  discii^liued,  and  knowledge  is  acquired.  This  includes  the  studj 
of  books,  of  the  thoughts,  principles,  and  facts  that  have  been  prepared,  digested,  and 
printed  by  others.  Usually  this  is  done  in  the  schools,  from  the  infant  school  to  the 
nuiversity,  or  it  is  done  in  private  life,  with  or  without  teachers.  Besides  these  means 
iliere  is  the  education  of  the  outer  world  in  social  intercourse,  in  business,  in  the  man- 
il^ement  of  afi'airs,  public  and  private,  political,  of  State  or  town,  In  commerce,  msm- 
utoUures,  agriculture,  &c. 

THE  BBAIN  AND  MENTAL  ACTION. 

Whatever  stimulates  the  mind  to  observe,  to  study,  or  reflect,  whether  it  be  thtngs 
present  to  the  eye,  or  abstract  ideas  in  books ;  whatever  demands  thought,  compari- 
son, or  deduction,  whether  it  bo  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  or  the  profoundesft 
problems  in  science  and  philosophy,  whether  it  be  the  relations  of  values  in  business, 
the  combination  of  materials  and  succession  of  processes  to  obtain  definite  ends  in  me- 
chanics, or  the  observation  and  pursuit  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  obtain  crops  of  grain, 
and  other  products  in  agriculture,  they  all  demand  mental  action :  the^y  develop  ami 
train  the  mind  ;  they  discipline  the  perceptive  and  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  all  lay 
burdens  of  various  weight  upou  the  brain.  There  is  no  work  of  the  mind  without 
cerebral  action. 

These  burdens  are  extremely  light  upon  the  savage,  who  only  thinks  enough  to  find 
a  cavern  to  shelter  himself  from  the  st.onn,  or  to  search  for  wild  fruits,  or  to  catch  a 
fish  or  an  animal  for  food.  They  are  heavier  on  the  farmer  who  develops  the  riches  of 
the  soil,  and  raises  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  his  nutriment,  or  on  the  mechanic 
who  plans  and  builds  a  comfortable  dwelling,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  health  of  a 
family,  and  still  heavier  upon  the  manager  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  or  the 
conductor  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  or  the  affairs  of  state ;  and  in  the  technical  edu- 
cation of  the  schools,  the  burden  increases  from  the  lightest  upon  the  child  who  en- 
deavors to  grasp  the  relations  of -sounds  to  the  form  of  Tetters,  to  the  philosopher  who 
solves  the  most  abstruse  problem  of  mathematics  ^  whatever  this  burden  may  be,  its  hrst 
demand  is  for  action  of  the  brain. 

Now  the  question  arises,  whether  this  action  of  the  brain  has  any  disturbing  influ- 
ence upon  its  bealth ;  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  is  insanity  or 
mental  unsoundness  increased  by  education,  and,  if  so,  how  much  f  And,  lastly,  is  th\n 
a  necessary  condition  of  educating  the  people,  oi  raising  them  from  a  savage  and  r^kle 
state  to  the  civilized  and  the  cultivated  f 

m 

LITTLE  OR  NO  INSANITY  AMONG  SAVAGES. 

Without  means  of  demonstration,  there  is  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  there  is 
little  or  no  insanity  in  savage  nations,  or  even  among  barbarians.  This  is  the  opiuibn 
of  almost  all  travelers  of  every  kind — the  curiosity  hunters,  the  commercial,  the  phi- 
losopher— all  concur  in  reporting  that  they  found  no  lunatics,  and  heard  of  none  among 
the  rudest  people. 

This  is  admitted  by  writers  on  insanity — Esquirol,  Halliday,  Prichard,  Bucknil,  Tuke, 
and  others — men  of  the  greatest  research,  and  of  the  most  cautious  habits  of  dtMluctiou, 
the  profoundest  thinkers,  the  most  reliable  philosophers. 

Insanity  is  manifest  in  all  countries  above  the  state  of  barbarism,  from  half-civil- 
ised Egypt  and  Turkey  to  the  most  cultivated  and  refined.  It  exists  in  various  pro- 
]X)rtions  to  the  population,  but  there  are  no  means  of  determining  these  ratios.  Although 
from  all  these  countries  there  are  reports  of  insanity,  from  most  they  are  vague  ami 
ill-founded.  Some  include  only  those  who  are  in  hospitals  for  lunatics,  as  Egypt:, 
others  report  such  as  are  in  public  institutions,  as  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  pri8oni<?. 
England  reports  those  who  are  in  these  establishments,  and  also  those  who  are  under 
guardianship. 

8ome  governments,  at  their  x>eriodical  censuses,  inquire  as  to  the  insane  in  the  fhm- 
ilies,  and  publish  their  numbers,  with  some  statements  of  their  conditiou. 

EVERY  CENSUS  OF  THE  INSANE  IMPERFECT. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  number  of  the  insane  in  any  community. 
In  early  times  they  were  supposed  to  bo  possessed  by  the  evil  spmt ;  and  later,  evi^n 
now,  they  are  considered  by  some  people  more  than  a  misfortune,  even  a  disgrace  ^ 
their  families,  and  many  were,  and  some  are  now,  concealeil,  known  only  to  tboir  rela- 
and  a  few  friends.    Many  still  are  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  insane  of  tbeir 
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hmiseboUlB  as  they  do  of  othcra  whose  sickness  is  of  the  body,  fever,  consumption, 
pnt'umotiia,  &c.;  still  more  do  they  shrink  from  speaking  of  this  domestic  calamity  to 
strangers. 

Governments  find  this  difficulty  in  this  inquiry,  and  fail,  in  great  degree,  to  overcome 
it.  When  their  agents  ask  at  the  houses  whether  any  of  the  family  is  a  lunatic,  the 
(]iic8ti(>n  is  often  evaded,  or  met  by  a  direct  denial.  This  is  a  source  of  mortification 
that  the  sensitive,  the  agonized  or  proud  parent,  child,  or  brother  is  not  willing  to 
expose  to  a  public  ofiicer  who  asks  that  he  may  publish  it;  and  therefore  the  informa- 
tion is  withheld.  Hence  even  these  official  enumerations  fall  short  of  the  probable 
fact. 

TRUE  PERCSMTAGB  OF  THE  INSANE  FOPUULTIOX. 

The  report  of  the  insane  of  Massachusetts  in  1854  makes  the  nearest  approximation 
to  coujploteness.  The  commissioners  appoint-ed  to  make  that  survey  requested  every 
physician  to  give  the  name  of  every  lunatic  within  his  knowledge,  with  a  description 
824  to  thirteen  specified  points.  The  name  enabled  the  commission  to  avoid  duplication, 
and  exclude  all  repetition  of  the  same  persons.  Every  phvsician  except  four  reported. 
As  iu  any  established  community,  like  Massachusetts,  tnere  are  few  or  no  families 
whose  domestic  condition  is  not  known  to  some  physician,  it  was  presumed  that  few 
or  none  could  fail  to  be  reported.  The  result  was  that  one  person  in  every  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  the  living  was  found  to  be  insane. 

The  average  of  the  reports  of  two  State  censuses,  1855  and  1865,  and  of  three  na- 
tional censuses,  1850,  ld(iO,  and  1870,  in  Massachusetts,  was  one  lunatic  in  five  hundred 
and  seventy-one  of  the  living.  The  commissioners'  report  was  2,375  iu  1,090,000,  and 
the  censuses  reported  1,750  in  the  same  number  of  people.  The  commissioners  found 
2ti.li  per  cent,  more  than  the  families  revealed  to  the  enumerating  officials  of  State 
aiid  nation. 

In  the  absence  of  other  standards  of  comparison,  this  may  be  assumed  as  a  correct 
oiie,  and  that  the  State  or  nationid  reports  of^  results  of  inquiries  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  fall  short  of  the  truth  in  a  similar  degree,  and  the  28.14  per  cent,  should  be  added 
for  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns. 

It  is  safe,  at  least,  then,  to  add  this  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  insane  reported 
by  the  census  of  any  civilized  country. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  by  actual  family  and  personal  inquiry  and  counting 
is  a  modem  improvement.  Few  of  them  go  back  even  into  the  last  century.  Most 
statements  of  population  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago  are  based  npon  inclirect  in- 
quiry— upon  calculations,  inference,  estimates,  which  at  least  are  but  approximations 
to  the  facts.  The  inquiries  into  the  number  of  the  insane  are  still  moru  recent,  mostly 
within  less  than  half  a  century,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  first  of  the 
United  States  was  iu  1840,  and  again  in  1850, 1860,  and  1870.  Those  for  1650  and  1860, 
as  already  shown,  were  manifestly  incomplete  as  to  Massachusetts,  and  probably  for 
oih^r  States. 

APPARENT  mCREASB  OF  THE  INSANE. 

# 

In  whatever  way  the  number  of  the  insane  have  been  ascertained,  calculated,  or 
eftfimated,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  I'eported—more  and  more  have  been 
revealed  and  known  with  the  progress  of  years. 

The  successive  reports,  upon  whatever  source  or  means  of  information  procured,  all 
tend  to  show  an  increasing  number  of  the  insane. 

In  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  civilized  nations,  so  far  as 
known,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  provision  for  the  insane  within  forty  years, 
and  a  very  rapid  increase  within  twenty  years.  Hospitols  have  been  built,  seemingly 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  lunatics  within  their  respective  States,  counties,  or 
districts.  These  have  been  soon  filled,  and  then  crowded  and  pressed  to  admit  still 
more.  They  have  been  successively  enlarged,  and  then  other  institutions  created,  and 
filled  and  crowded  as  the  earlier  houses  were. 

This  increase  of  lunatics  presented  to  the  hospitals  has  been  and  is  much  greater 
than  the  increase  of  population,  and  seemed  to  indicate  an  increase  of  insanity  m  pro- 
portion to  the  nimibers  of  the  people. 

CAUSES  OF  APPARENT  INCREASE. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  evidence  of  so  much  actual  increase  of  lunacy  in  the 
world.  But  further  examination  shows  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  development 
a£  new  cases  of  insanity  as  the  development  of  the  persons  insane— -not  so  much  a 
manifestation  of  increased  lunacy  as  an  increase  of  the  world's  knowledge  of  its  pres- 
eiice  among  them. 

In  former  times  lunatics  were  objects  of  terror  and  disgust.  They  were  considered 
a«i  unpleasant  blots  on  families,  sources  of  shame  and  mortification.  *  Hence  they  were 
ccBicealed  and  their  existence  known  to  as  few  as  ]K)ssible.  Their  disease  being  thought 
lemodilesSi  they  were  allowed  a  bare  existeucei  bat  not  to  be  umnbered  as  among  men. 
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XNSANITY  A  CURABLK  PISR.VSB. 

But  iu  later  times  a  better  knowledge  of  pathology  Bbows  that  insanity  is  primarily 
a  disease  nl  the  physical  organs,  and  is  generally  romodiable.  The  means  of  restoration 
are  now  provided  in  hospitals  fitted  for  them.  Patients,  snch  as  in  another  age  would 
have  been  given  up  as  forever  lost  to  their  friends  and  the  state,  are  now  sent  to  these 
institutions  and  again  brought  back  in  their  sound  mind,  and  again  assume  the  burdens 
and  bear  the  resx)onsibilities  of  healthy  life  at  home. 

Society  now  seldom  attaches  dishonor  to  this  disease.  They  respect  it  and  regard  it 
as  tenderly  as  the  disorder  of  any  other  organs,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  &c. ;  conse- 
quently the  insane  are  more  and  more  brought  out.  The  more  the  means  of  healing 
are  provided  and  made  known  to  the  people  and  bronght  within  the  reach  of  families, 
the  more  are  they  moved  to  take  advantage  of  them  and  intrust  their  mentally-disor- 
dered friends  to  their  care.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  growth  and  increase 
of  hospitals  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Iu  a  State  where  perhaps  a  hundred  patients  are  known,  the  Government  builds  a 
hospital  for  them ;  but,  looking  providently  to  the  future,  plans  it  largo  cnougli 
to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Soon  after  its  doors  are  opened  the  hundred 
appear,  an4  in  a  short  time  the  other  fifty,  and  still  more,  apply  for  admission.  Th<» 
State  builds  wings  for  another  hundred  with  the  same  far-seeing  prudence  ;  but  iu  a 
short  time  the  new  rooms  are  iilled ;  again  there  is  a  crowd  and  a  new  demand  for  ex- 
pansion. 

THE  EXPKRIENCE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  history  of  Massachusetts  is  a  type  of  the  experience  of  other  States  in  this  re- 
spect. In  1832  the  State  built  the  lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester  for  one  hundred  and 
t  wenty  patient49,  which  was  as  many  as  the  legislatnn^  thou^t  would  be  offered  for 
several  years.  In  their  first  report,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  trustees  said : 
**wThe  hospital  is  now  in  a  very  crowded  condition,"  and  proposed  that  additional 
a  commodations  should  bo  provided.  In  the  next  year,  1834,  the  sunerintendent,  Dr. 
Woodward,  reported  that  the  hospital  was  crowded,  and  thnt  he  had  been  oblige<lto 
reject  half  the  applications  for  want  of  room.  In  lb37  two  wings  were  added,  for  ono 
hundred  and  sixteen  patients.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  patients  were  admitted 
in  lB3d,  and  one  huudre<l  and  seventy-nine  in  1839.  There  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty  present  at  the  end  of  1842,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  at  the  end  of  1843. 
In  1844  two  more  win^  were  added,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients.  Iu 
1843  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  admitted.  In  1853  the  average  number  was 
five  hundred  and  twenty,  through  the  year ;  and  at  one  time  there  were  five  hundre<l 
and  sixty-seven  in  the  house. 

In  1854  the  State  opened  the  new  hospital  at  Taunton,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
jiatients.  At  the  end  of  September,  1857,  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
patients  in  this  institution,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  iu  that  at  Worcester. 

In  J858  the  State  opened  the  third  hospital,  at  Northampton,  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  patients.  In  1862  it  contained  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  lunatics,  while  there 
were  four  hundred  and  one  at  Worcester,  and  fonr  hundred  and  twenty-one  at  Taunton. 

Within  two  years  the  State  has  built  an  establishment  for  lunatics  at  Tewksbury. 
In  1870  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  inmates  in  this  house ;  and  at  the 
same  time  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three  in  the  three  State  hospitals,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  in  the  Boston  city  hospital,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  in  the 
McLean  iisyhim ;  in  all  the  public  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one  insano  patients. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  so  many  persons  were  snddenlv  attacked  with  insanity 
when  these  successive  establishments  were  opened  or  enlarged  for  their  healing — that  an 
epidemic  mania  fell  upon  the  people  so  contemporaneously  with  the  new  opportuni- 
ties of  relief.  But  rather  there  was  an  increase  of  intelligence  of  the  nature  of  the 
malndy  and  of  its  curability,  and  of  confidence  in  the  management  of  these  hospitals, 
and  in  their  power  to  restore  the  mentally  disordered  to  health.  From  this  cause,  so 
many  more  of  the  insane  were  brought  out  from  their  liomes  and  reveale<l  to  tho 
authorities  and  to  the  world. 

The  more  these  means  of  healing  were  prepared,  the  wider  the  knowledge  of  their 
worth  spread  among  the  people,  and  the  more  the  number  of  the  insane  seemed  to  in- 
crease. Yet,  however  we  may  qualifv  this  apparent  increase  of  lunatics  by  this 
explanation  of  increased  interest  iu  them,  and  of  the  means  of  euro,  within  tlio  last 
fifty  years,  there  has  unquestionably  been  a  very  great  real  increase  of  the  malady 
in  the  progress  of  the  world  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state.  Without  iisserting 
that  these  two  great  facts,  tho  development  of  mental  disorder  and  tho  growth  of  hu- 
man culture,  stand  as  cause  and  effect,  still  all  the  known  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
these  have  marched  side  by  side,  and  diseaao  of  the  brain  has  grown  up  in  connection 
with  the  increased  mental  activity  and  culture.  If  not  out  of  them.  We  may  then  rca- 
"Dably  ask,  whether  this  connection  is  more  than  accidental,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  1 
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CONNECTION  OF  IX8ANITY  WITH  CIVILIZATION. 

Tho  savngo  is  apathetic,  and  bis  mind  is  torpid.  He  has  but  little  more  than  the 
Auinwil  iuHtiucts,  cuuniufr  and  appetite.  He  neither  learns  nor  thinks,  nor  loves  nor 
htit4.'8  as  cultivated  peo])le  do ;  so  his  brain  bears  little  or  no  burden.  The  barbarian 
has  somewhat  more  mental  action.  He  is  somewhat  more  emotional,  and  his  brain  has 
more  to  do,  but  far  less  than  the  civilized  races. 

As  man  emeri^es  from  this  low  estate,  his  brain  begins  its  destined  work  ;  new  wants 
])rettent  themselves,  and  comi>el  thought  to  satisfy  them  ;  new  gratifications  temjit  iiim 
to  devise  means  of  obtaining  them.  He  seeks  variety ;  he  co-operates  with  his  fellows 
in  business;  mechanic  arts  exercise  his  mental  faculties;  public  oilairs  require  his 
attention;  education  in  schools,  with  books,  quicken  the  cerebral  energies;  and  thns 
burdens  are  laid  upon  the  brain,  and  its  lal>or8  increase  as  civilization  passes  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  admitting  more  and  more  cnlture. 

The  brain  is  the  seat  or  organ  of  thought  and  emotions.  By  this,  or  with  this,  cer- 
tainly in  connection  with  this,  we  conduct  all  the  mental  operations;  we  study,  learn, 
think,  plan.  By  it,  or  with  it,  we  love  or  hate;  we  feel  joy  or  sorrow,  exhilaration  or 
depression.  All  that  constitutes  life  and  its  movements  is  connected  with  the  braiQ 
and  its  actions. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  any  machine  or  structure  is  in  more  danger  of  getting 
out  of  order  when  it  is  put  in  motion  and  used  than  when  it  is  entirely  dormant.  The 
active  brain  is  in  more  danger  of  disturbance  than  one  that  is  ever  at  rest. 

CAUSES  OF  MENTAL  DISORDER. 

When  patients  are  admitted  into  insane  hospitals  the  officers  obtain  the  best  infor- 
mation ttiey  can  from  friends  and  prc^ions  medical  attendants,  in  respect  to  their 
history,  habits,  exposures,  and  conditions,  and  the  events,  circumstances,  and  influences 
that  might  be  supposed  to  be  causes  of  the  disorder.  All  this  is  put  on  record,  and  if 
afterward  any  new  facts  are  discovered  that  should  modify  the  opinions  first  formed 
the  n?cord  is  altered  correspondingly.  These  causes  are  digested  into  systems,  arranged 
in  tables,  and  published  in  the  periodical  reports  of  the  hospitals.  By  means  of  these  the 
psychological  student  is  enabled  to  trace  insanity  back  to  its  probable  or  assumed 
causes,  in  most  civilized  nations,  through  periods  varying  with  the  experience  of  the 
hospitals. 

In  a  part  of  the  cases  the  causes  are  self-evident  and  manifest  equally  to  the  common 
and  scientific  observer,  to  the  friends,  the  physician,  and  the  specialist,  who  is  familiar 
with  tho  diseases  of  the  brain.  Of  these  tnere  is  no  doubt.  But,  in  regard  to  many 
others,  it  is  difhcult  to  determine  the  origin.  There  may  be  several  causes  combined. 
Some  which  seem  to  be  causes  may  have  been  merely  co-existing  conditions  or  events. 
{Sometimes  habits  or  conditions  which  are  apparently  causes  are  really  a  port  of  the 
disorder  or  its  early  symptoms.  A  man,  ordinarily  very  cautious,  may  go  out  of  his 
usual  track  of  business  and  enter  into  hazardous  s|K>culations  and  grow  more  and  more 
venturesome,  and  at  last  he  becomes  excited,  absorlied,  loses  his  wonted  balance  and 
at  length  becomes  manifestly  insane.  His  speculations  ai-e,  by  most  persons,  supposed 
to  \h>  the  cause  of  his  mental  disease  ;  but,  in  reality,  the  disi'ase  hail  its  origin  before 
the  si)ecnlatiou,  and  first  prompted  hinp  to  go  out  of  his  habitual  course  of  life  into  this 
uuccilain  and  dangerous  business.    This  was  the  first  open  stage  of  his  malady. 

Beside  the  classes  of  cases  whose  origin  is  certain  and  those  which  are  doubtful, 
there  is  a  large  class  of  which  nothing  can  be  learned,  and  some  whose  history,  although 
fully  known  and  faithfully  reported,  reveals  nothing  as  to  the  source  of  the  mental 
disturbance.  This  class  of  the  unknown  figures  largely  in  the  tables  of  most,  if  not  all, 
hospitals. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES. 


The  causes  of  insanity  which  are  certain  and  accepted  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes:  1.  Physical,  those  which  affect  the  body  and  brain  primarily;  as  apoplexy, 

iialsy,  epilepsy,  fever,  blows  on  the  head,  and  many  other  diseases  or  injuries.  iJ. 
floral,  those  which  first  affect  the  mind  and  tho  emotions;  as  excess  of  study,  all  sortD 
of  overaction  of  the  brain  in  business,  excitements,  mental  disturbances,  disappoint- 
ments, griefs. 

In  some  of  the  hospital  reports  there  are  ninety-three  of  the  physical  and  eighty  of 
the  moral  causes  given.  In  all  tho  reports  the  number  of  imput>ea  or  stated  causes  is 
much  greater.  They  include  most  of  tho  diseases,  disturbances,  exposures,  mistakes, 
niisappiopriation  of  mental  power  or  emotion  that  happen  among  men. 

Among  these  are  comparatively  few  that  are  directly  chargeable  to  education,  yet  it 
is  equally  clear  that  comparatively  few  of  these  causes  exist  m  the  savage  state,  nor  are 
eoiiiuioii  in  an  ignorant  age.  They  have  mostly  grown  up  with  civilization  and  aro 
Its  contempcnaries,  if  not  its  results,  inmiediately  or  remotely. 
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INFLUEXCE  OP  EDUCATION, 

Education  canses  directly  but  little  insanity.  In  a  table  of  seyenteen  hundred  and 
forty-one  cases,  whose  canses  are  given,  from  sixteen  hospitals,  only  two  hundred  and 
five  are  fix>m  excess  of  study,  two  handred  and  six  from  mental  struggles  and  anxiety, 
and  sixty-ono  from  excitements.  Eleven  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  from  busin^BS 
trials  and  disappointments. 

But  edncation  la^s  the  foundation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  causes  of  mental  disorder. 
It  unlooses  the  brain  from  its  bondage  of  torpor,  and  encourages  mental  activity  in  the 
numberless  paths  of  life.  It  opens  the  fields  of  enterprise;  it  adds  intelligence  and 
reason  to  the  power  of  the  muscles,  and  makes  them  more  available  for  every  purpose. 
It  stimulates  energy  and  bold  adventure.  It  offers  temptations  for  the  assumptions  of 
mental  burdens  in  bnsincfss.  It  holds  out  rewards  to  ambition,  for  the  strife  for  knowl- 
edge, wealth,  honor,  political  success.  These  and  other  motives  act  in  various  degrees 
on  civilized  communities^  and  few  people  completely  escape  their  influence;  and 
among  nearly  all  there  is  more  mental  aetivi^,  more  cerebral  labor,  in  thought, 
anxiety,  more  exhilaration  from  hope  and  saaoess,  and  more  depression  from  anxiety 
and  disappointment,  than  is  found  among  x>eople  that  are  untaught.  All  tbese  have 
their  dangers,  and  among  those  thus  engag^  some  lose  their  mental  balance,  and  some 
become  insane. 

There  are  other  causes  that  only  appear  in  a  cultivated  age,  yet  they  may  affect 
mostly  uucnltivated  people.  Edncation  and  civilization  produce  machines  and  other 
means  of  labor.  In  the  hands  of  uneducated  men  these  cause  accidents  to  their  ignor- 
ant operators,  who  are  thereby  made  insane. 

In  the  hospital  reports  the  largest  class  of  causes  is  included  in  the  comprehensive 
term  **  ill  health.''  This  was  the  presumed  origin  of  21  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  .Under 
this  head  are  the  manifold  depressions  of  life,  or  disturbances  of  the  physical  powers. 
Dyspepsia  is  the  most  prominent.  With  the  general  failure  of  health  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  suffer  and  falter  in  their  functions. 

INTEMPERANCE  A  CAUSE. 

Intemperance  is  another  cause  of  much  insanity.  About  10  per  cent,  of  all  stated  are 
said  to  arise  from  this  vice.  This  happens  more  among  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  in  a 
civilized  society.  Savages  are  protected  from  this  cause  of  insanity  simply  by  their 
want  of  opportunity ;  but  in  cultivated  communities  the  means  of  intoxication  are 
more  accessible  and  obtainable ;  few  are  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  them,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  poor  are  the  most  addicted  to  this  indulgence,  and  furnish 
thereby  a  very  great  portion  of  the  victims  of  lunacy. 

It  is  a  melancholy  yet  unavoidable  conclusion  that  some  or  many  of  these  causes  of 
insanity  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  this  country  and  in  this  age,  and  some  of  them  aro 
increasing  in  frequency  and  disturbing  force.  Almost  the  whole  class  of  accidents, 
injuries,  and  exposures  has  increased.  With  the  new  improvements  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  multiplication  of  machinery,  the  new  and  sometimes  uncontrolled,  if  nol; 
uncontrolable,  motive  powers,  and  with  the  new  modes  of  travel,  more  accidents  hap- 
pen, more  injuries  are  inflicted,  and  in  their  way  they  multiply  the  causes  and  the 
oases  of  inqauity. 

In  course  of  the  same  progress  of  improvement,  there  are  more  chemical  agents  dLs- 
oovered,  and  numberless  new  applications  of  this  science,  and  its  discoveries  to  practi- 
cal use,  in  the  common  arts  and  business  of  life.  Men  are,  therefore,  more  exposed  to 
minerals,  acids,  gases,  paints,  dye-stuffs,  and  combustibles,  and  explosive  elements  and 
mixtures,  which  are  sometiiUes  more  or  less  injurious  to  health,  or  cause  accidents  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  are  connected  with  them,  and  consequently  multiply  the  causes 
and  the  cases  of  lunacy. 

COMPLEX  NATURE  OP  MODERN  CIVIUZATION  A  CAUSE. 

The  causes  connected  with  mental  la1)or  in  its  manifold  applications  have  increased 
and  are  increasing  continually.  In  the  progress  of  the  age,  education  has  made  rapid 
advance  both  in  reaching  a  wider  circle  of  persons,  and  in  multiplying  the  subjects  of 
study.  The  improvements  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth  have  increased 
their  mental  labors,  and  imposed  more  burdens  upon  their  brains  in  the  present  than 
in  the  preceding  ages.  The  proportion  of  children  who  are  taught  in  schools  increases 
every  year  in  the  United  States,  and  in  most  civilized  nations.  There  are  more  and 
more  of  those  whose  knowledge,  whose  sense  of  duty,  whose  desire  of  gratifying  friends, 
and  whose  ambition,  impel  them  to  midce  their  utmost  exertion  to  become  good  schol- 
ars. Tlius  they  task  their  minds  unduly,  and  sometimes  exhaust  their  cerebral  ener- 
gies, and  leave  their  brains  a  prey  to  other  causes  which  may  derange  them  afterwards. 
The  new  sciences  which  have  been  lately  discovered,  or  the  old  sciences  that  were 
formerly  confined  to  the  learned,  but  are  now  simplified  and  popularized,  and  offered 

.   to  the  young  as  a  part  of  their  education,  multiply  the  subjects  of  study,  and  increase 

fcfcthe  mental  labor  of  almost  all  schools. 
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Men,  and  classes  of  men,  snch  as  in  the  last  century  would  bave  thongbt  of  nothing 
but  how  they  should  obtain  their  bread,  are  now  induced  to  study  subjects,  and  pursue 
sciences,  and  burden  their. brains  with  great,  nnd  sometimes  with  excessive,  labor. 
New  fields  of  investigation  have  been  laid  open  within  the  last  hundred,  and  especially 
within  the  last  fifty,  years.  New  inducements  are  ofiered,  so  that  a  greater  variety 
of  tastes  is  invited  to  their  peculiar  feasts  of  knowledge.  Many  more  now  study 
metaphysics,  mathematics,  physiology,  chemistry,  biology,  &c.,  and  thus  they  compel 
their  brains  to  labor  with  more  energy  and  exhausting  .'^cal  than  those  of  any  fornier 
generation.  In  this  multiplication  of  students  there  arc  some  who  attempt  to  grappks 
with  subjects  that  they  cannot  master,  and  sink  under  the  burden  of  perplexities 
wiiich  they  cannot  nnravel. 

In  this  general  increase  of  mental  activity  some  men  become  interested  and  give 
their  minds  intensely  to  the  study  of  public  topics,  politics,  state  or  national  affairs, 
atid  the  subjects  of  legislation,  the  banking  system,  tariff,  anti-rent,  anti-masonry,  the 
license  question,  &c.,  or  to  public  moral  questions,  anti-slavery,  temperance,  and  gen- 
eral or  special  reforms,  any  or  all  of  whicn  impose  upon  them  great  anxiety  and  men- 
tal labor.  , 

In  this  conntiy,  where  no  son  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  work  or  employment  of 
hia  father,  but  all  the  fields  of  labor,  of  profit,  and  of  honor  are  open  to  whomsoevt'.r 
will  put  on  the  harness  and  enter  therein,  and  all  are  invited  to  join  the  strife  for  thai 
which  may  be  gained  in  each,  many  are  in  a  transitiou  state  from  the  lower  and  less 
desirable  to  the  higher  and  more  desirable  conditions.  They  are  struggling  for  thai 
which  costs  them  mental  labor,  and  anxiety,  and  pain.  The  mistake,  of  the  ambition 
of  some,  leads  them  to  aim  at  that  which  they  cannot  reach,  to  strive  for  more  than 
they  can  grasp,  and  their  mental  powers  are  strained  to  their  utmost  tension ;  they 
labor  in  agitation,  and  they  end  in  frequent  disappointment.  Their  minds  stagger 
under  the  disproportionate  bnrden;  they  are  perplexed  with  the  variety  of  insur* 
moQDtable  obstacles,  and  Uiey  are  exhausted  with  the  ineffectual  labor. 

EXCESSIVB  MKZfTAL  APPUCATION  A  CAUSE. 

But  in  an  nneducated  community,  or  where  the  people  are  overborne  by  despotie 
government  or  inflexible  customs,  where  men  are  born  in  castes  and  die  without  ste[»- 
ping  beyond  their  native  condition ;  where  the  child  is  content  with  the  pursuit  and 
the  fortune  of  his  father,  and.  has  no  hope  or  expectations  of  any  other,  these  nndne 
mental  excitements  and  stmggles  do  not  happen,  and  men's  brains  are  not  confnsed 
with  new  plans  nor  exhausted  with  the  struggle  for  a  higher  life,  nor  overthixiwn  with 
the  disappointment  in  failnre.  Of  course,  in  su(^i  a  state  of  society  these  causes  of  in- 
sanity cannot  operate.  But,  in  proportion  a«  education  prevails  and  emancipates  the 
new  generations  from  the  trammels  and  the  condition  of  the  old,  and  the  manifold 
ways  of  life  are  opened  to  all,  the  danger  of  misapplication  of  the  cerebral  forces  and 
the  mental  power  increases,  and  men  may  think  and  act  indiscreetly  and  become  insane. 

The  same  is  distinctly  manifested  in  the  pursuits  of  business.  There  are  many  ne\r 
trades  and  new  en)ployments ;  there  are  new  schemes  of  increasing  wealth,  now  articles 
of  merchandise,  and  speculations  in  many  things  of  new  and  multiplying  kinds.  All 
these  increase  the  activity  of  the  commercial  world.  The  energy  of  men  of  now  enter- 
prises gives  a  hope  of  actual  valu6  and  a  momentary  market  value  of  some  new  kinds 
of  property.  The  consequent  inflation  or  expansion  of  prices  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, makes  many  kinds  of  business  more  uncertain  and  many  men's  fortunes  more  pre^ 
carious.  This  increases  the  doubts  vand  perplexities  of  business,  the  necessity  of  more 
labor  and  watchfulness ;  it  compels  greater  fear  and  anxiety,  and  the  end  is  more 
frequently  in  loss,  and  failure  of  plans,  and  mental  disturbance. 

Connected  with  these  uncertainties  which  may  happen  to  any,  there  are  more  that 
enter  the  free  and  open  avennes  to  occupations  which  hold  out  high  and  flattering 
promises  for  which  they  are  unprepared,  in  which  they  must  struggle  with  greater  labor 
andanxiety  than  others,  and  in  which  they  must  bo  more  frequently  disappointed. 

FAST  LTVTXO  A  CAUSE. 

Besides  these  causes  of  mental  disturbance  in  the  new  and  nntried  fields  of  stndy 
atid  business  and  commerce,  there  are  other  causes  in  the  social  position,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  like  change.  Many  are  passing,  or  have  passed,  from  a  comparatively  retired, 
simple,  and  unpretending,  to  the  showy,  the  fashionable,  or  the  cultivated  style  of  life. 
In  this  transition  state  tnere  must  be  more  meutal  labor  for  those  who  are  passing 
from  one  condition  to  the  other ;  there  must  be  much  thought  and  toil,  much  hope  and 
fear,  and  much  anxiety  and  vexation  to  effect  the  passage  and  to  sustain  one's  self  in 
the  new  position. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  fashion  thiere  come  also  more  artificial  life,  more 
neglect  of  the  rational  laws  of  self-government,  more  nnseasonable  hours  for  footi 
and  for  sleep,  more  dissipation  of  ths  open,  allowable,  and  genteel  kind,  and  also  more 
of  4be  baser,  disreputable,  and  oonoeaied  Bort«. 
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Confieqnent  upon  tlie  new  labor  and  now  position  and  new  style  of  life,  there  comes 
low  hcultb,  from  exlmustiuf^  ami  perplexing  cares  and  toils  of  business,  of  social  lifo 
and  i;isliiou,  and  from  frcciueut  irre«2:u]ar  habits  of  diet  and  regimen.  The  secondary 
consecjuences  of  impaired  health,  of  diminished  vital  force,  dyspepsia,  debility,  (ton- 
sumption,  ^out,  or  other  diseases,  are  at  leiij^th  manifested  in  the  brain,  and  then  ner- 
vousness frequently,  and  insanity  sometimes,  follows. 

PROPER  EDUCATION  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INSANITY. 

This  multiplication  of  cases  of  insanity  must  not  bo  charged  to  education  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  or  consequence.  It  is  rather  duo  to  the  incompleteness  and  the  perversion 
of  education.  Some  is  caused  by  th(;  early  stimulation  of  precocious  children,  some 
to  the  pressure  upon  the  brain  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  most  from  misapplication 
of  education,  of  mental  x>ower,  and  the  cerebi-al  forces  in  the  maturer  periods  of  life. 

LAW  OF  LIFE  NOT  TAUGHT. 

Among  the  abundant,  various,  and  profitable  f.eachings  of  the  schools  and  the  world, 
of  books  and  of  society,  the  inseparable  connectiop  of  mind  and  b<xly,  of  thought, 
mental  action,  study  and  reasoning,  with  tJio  brain,  holds  an  insufiicient  prominence. 
Ordinarily  this  has  no  place  in  the  plans  of  education.  Among  the  countless  improve- 
ments that  have  beeu  mailo,  there  yet  remains  the  frequent  error,  both  of  faith  and  of 
practice,  that  the  human  mind  has  no  limit  to  its  expansibility,  none  to  its  capacity 
of  labor,  that  the  intiuite  spirit  is  not  bound  by  any  liuite  organ,  that  the  work  of  the 
brain  may  begin  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  sense,  and  be  increased  as  fast  as  the  will 
of  the  child,  the  ambition  of  friends  aud  teachers  may  desire,  and  that  in  all  the  fields 
of  study,  observ.ation,  and  thought,  whether  with  books  in  early  and  mature  life,  or  in 
the  world's  jiiFairs,  business,  politics,  there  is  no  danger  of  overtasking  the  cerebral 
powers,  or  of  exhausting  their  energies,  or  of  disturbing  the  mental  balance. 

PROPER  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  BRAIN. 

Every  organ  of  the  body  has  its  appropriate  duty  and  sufficient  strength  to  per- 
ionn  it.  Each  one  is  intende4l  for  aotion  and  effectiveness.  The  hand  and  the  foot 
were  made  for  labor,  the  stomach  for  digestion,  and  all  gain  strength  thereby.  Yet 
the  hand  may  be  lamed,  the  foot  may  be  sprained,  and  the  stomach  disordered  by  ex- 
cess of  exercise  or  by  bearing  unfitting  burdens.  The  brain  was  not  dcsigui-d  to  lio 
dormant-.  It  was  intended  for  action  and  grows  strong  with  proper  use.  But,  like 
the  hand  and  the  foot,  it  has  its  conditions  of  action  aud  of  growth.  It  nmy,  and  its 
Ix'st  health  demands  that  it  should,  be  developed  and  strengthened,  but  this  is  by  a 
slow  and  gradual  process.  The  chihl's  braiu,  like  its  muscles,  cannot  bear  the  burtien 
of  a  more  ailvanced  agt^  If  either  be  overtasked  it  falters  and  its  growth  is  retard«Ml. 
Yet  the  training  of  both  in  early  life  and  their  exercise  through  maturity  and  age  are 
favorable  to  and  needful  for  their  best  condition.  If,  in  what  is  technically  called  the 
educational  period,  in  the  lieginning,  and  through  nil  mature  life,  even  to  the  end, 
j>rogi'e8S  is  made  stej)  by  step,  each  one  growing  out  of  the  strength  of  the  i>receding, 
tlu*  brain's  utmost  cai)acity  may  be  reached,  and  the  mind  sustained  in  unvarying 
soundness. 

Any  change  may  be  made  in  mental  progress,  and  any  degree  of  growth  attained, 
without  injury  to  the  cerebral  health,  if  done  under  them*,  conditions,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  leap  over  the  intervening  grades  of  advancement.  The  hiborer  may  becoujc 
a  philosopher,  and  grasp  the  hardest  ])roblems,  if  he  go  through  the  same  course  of 
training  and  development  that  the  scholar  has  piissed.  The  philosopher  or  scholar 
may  become  a  laborer  and  do  the  heaviest  work  with  his  hands,  if  ho  begin  with  the 
light>est  tasks  and  add  the  heavier  only  as  his  strength  increases.  The  blacksmith,  whose 
strength  is  in  his  arms,  and  the  rope-<laucer,  whose  stren^h  is  iu  his  legs  and  feet,  may 
exchange  their  occupations,  and  each  becopie  proficient  in  his  new  art,  provided  that, 
in  his  new  field,  he  go  through  the  same  slow  process  of  development  and  training  as 
the  original  professor  or  workman  had  in  his  earlier  life. 

But  neither  of  these  can  suddenly  exchange  his  habit  and  occupation  with  the  other 
and  assume  the  new  tasks,  without  suffering  in  the  organs  that  are  made  to  bear 
burdens  for  which  they  are  not  suitably  prepare<l. 

By  training  and  use' the  brain  l»ecomes  not  only  strong,  but  flexible  and  versatile  ;  it 
is  more  easily  brought  into  action,  more  remlily  turned  to  new 'purposes  ;  its  powers 
are  more  under  the  command  of  the  will.  It  l)ecomes  more  refined,  and  its  functions, 
l)oth  intellectual  aud  emotional,  more  delicate  and  intense  in  their  operations.  Its 
sensibility  is  exalted ;  it  is  more  susceptible  of  impressions  and  influence  for  good  and 
for  evil. 

HIGHER   FUNCTIONAL  ACTIVITY  DEMANDS  GREATER  CARE. 

In  an  educate<l  community  there  is  generally,  almost  universally,  a  larger  and  more 
^Kitive  mental  power.    The  mind  grasps  more  and  reasons  moru.    There  ai'o  deeper  aud 
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Btronger  emotions  and  passions.  There  is  a  higher  joy  and  deeper  suffering.  There  is 
vrarmer  loYe,aDd  hate  more  bitter.  Life  is  there  larger^  Droader,nioro  earnest,  and  effective. 

With  this  increase  of  power  derived  from  education  there  is  also  more  delicacy  in 
organization  and  more  danger  of  functional  disturbance.  With  these  larger  endow- 
monta  of  capacity  and  knowledge  there  comes  a  greater  responsibility  for  Rclf-manage- 
menty  more  danger  of  mistakes  and  of  consequent  disease.  • 

These  dangers  are  strewn  all  along  the  path  of  life.  Education  and  civilization  have 
created  or  increased 'them,  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  them,  to  prevent  their 
efdciency  and  save  the  world  firom  the  mental  injury  which  they  threaten. 

FAILUBE  OF  EDUCATORS  TO  MEET  THIS  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Education  thus  far  has  wrought  an  incomplete  work.  What  it  has  done  is  well  done ; 
but  there  is  yet  more  for  it  to  do.  It  has  yet  to  show  man  and  woman  huw  they  may 
use  the  great  trust  committed  to  them,  the  care  of  themselves.  Great  powers  of  body 
and  mind  are  put  into  their  hands,  by  which  they  can  accomplish  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  purposes,  do  great  good  to  the  world,  and  gain  unmeasured  happiness  for 
themselves.  They  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  work  with  their  bodUy  organs  and 
mental  faculties,  their  muscles,  brain,  and  mind;  but  they  are  not  shown  the  condi- 
tions of  these  endowments,  their  capacities  and  liabilities,  their  limits  and  dangers. 

When  the  seaman  undertakes  to  manage  a  ship,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  understands 
navigation  and  geography,  the  course  and  way  to  the  destined  ports,  to  raise  and  pre- 
sent the  sails  to  the  wind,  but  he  learns  all  the  conditions  of  the  path,  the  shoals,  the 
rocks  that  lie  in  his  way,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean.  He  learns  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel,  its  liability  to  leak,  the  burden  that  it  will  carry  safel^y,  the  strength  of  the 
sails,  ropes,  and  masts.  Then,  in  accordance  with  these  conditions,  he  manages  the 
ship.  When  an  engineer  assumes  the  direction  of  a  steam-engine,  he  is  not  content 
with  the  assurance  that  with  it  he  can  run  mills,  looms,  spinning-jennies,  lathes,  &c., 
but  he  studies  the  whole  structure  and  strength  of  his  machine,  and  of  all  its  parts ; 
the  rate  it  can  move ;  the  force  that  can  be  applied  without  injury ;  the  quantity  of 
water  and  fuel  that  are  needed ;  the  pressure  of  steam  that  can  be  borne.  Having  tnus 
prepared  themselves  for  their  responsibilities,  the  seaman  sails  his  ship  and  the  engi- 
neer runs  his  engine  safely,  and  both  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  oe- 
signed  without  injury  or  loss,  without  needless  or  unnatural  wear  and  tear.  But  the 
schools,  when  they  send  their  pupils  forth  to  the  world  intrusted  with  their  own  vital 
machines  to  do  the  work  of  life,  neglect  to  teach  the  law  which  must  govern  them, 
and  thus  these  educated  children  are  exposed  to  error  and  danger  in  after-life. 

GARB  OF  SELF  A  DUTY. 

However  well  one  may  be  prepared  for  the  recognized  responsibilities  of  life ;  how- 
ever learned  in  geography,  mathematics,  science,  philosophy ;  however  well  he  may  be 
fitted  to  manage  business,  farms,  factories,  ships,  there  is  yet  this  first  responsibility 
that  comes  upon  all  men — the  care  of  themselves.  Before  he  can  apply  his  other 
knowledge  to  any  of  its  destined  purposes,  he  must  eat,  and  nourish  himself;  ho  must 
decarbonize  his  blood  with  air ;  he  must  use  his  muscles  and  his  brain,  and  recruit  their 
expended  forces  with  rest  or  sleep.  He  may  do  these  well,  and  make  himself  strong, 
healthy,  clear-headed,  mentally  sound ;  or  he  may  do  them  indiscreetly,  and  make 
himself  sick,  weak,  stupid,  insane.  These  evil  consequences  of  error  in  self-manage- 
ment are  everywhere  seen.  They  are  as  frequent  as  the  shipwrecks  and  the  stesmi- 
explosions  that  are  due  to  the  Ignorance  of  seamen  and  engineers. 

INSANITY  AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  MEN  AND  SCHOLARS. 

Even  those  whose  education  is  of  the  highest  character,  professional  men  whose 
whole  labor  is  mental,  are  not  free  from  the  aangers  that  han^  over  the  brain.  They 
are  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  insanity  that  the  non-professional  people  are;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  they  are  subject  to  such  as  arise  firom  excessive  culture,  and  over- 
bnrden  the  mental  powers. 

Some  approximation  may  be  made  to  the  comparative  liability  of  men  of  high  edu- 
cation and  others,  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  record  of  admissions  to  the  State  hospi- 
tals, since  that  at  Worcester  was  opened,  in  1833.  Neither  the  McLean  asylum  nor  the 
city  lunatic  hospital,  of  Boston,  give  the  occupation  of  the  patients  in  their  reports. 
Most  of  their  inmates  are  sent  to  them  from  Suffolk  County.  The  insane  of  the  other 
counties  are  mostly  sent  to  the  three  State  hospitals,  which  publish  the  occupations. 
From  1833  to  1870,  inclusive,  these  hospitals  had  adLmittedfrom  the  learned  professions- 


Clergymen  61 

Physicians 54 

Lawyers 34 

Teachers ^ 56 

Authors 5 

Students 124 

35  C  E 


Editors 6 

Civil  engineers 6 

Total 346 
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None  of  tbo  censuses,  State  or  national,  give  the  profSessions  In  connection  with  af^e, 
sex,  and  county  previous  to  that  of  1865.  The  number  of  males  over  fifteen  engaged 
in  these  learned  professions,  and  of  those  in  all  other  occupations  in  the  State,  out  of 
Suffolk,  between  1833  and  1865,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  number  of  these  in  1865 
is  therefore  the  only  obtainable  basis  of  comparison.  Without  assuming  that  these 
numbers  in  the  period  1833  to  1865  were  the  same  as  those  in  1865,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  their  proportions  were  alike. 

Comparing,  then,  this  number  of  the  professional  insane  admitted  to  the  hospitals  with 
the  number  of  men  engaig^ed  in  all  the  learned  professions,  including  also  professors, 
librarians,  and  chemists,  livins  in  the  State  in  1865,  and  all  other  males  admitted,  with  the 
non-professional  males  over  ffiteen  years  old  in  the  State  at  that  date,  it  is  shown  that 
the  professional  patients  admitt<ed  in  thirty-seven  years  were  3.75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  and  the  non-professional  patients  were  2.16  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
number  over  fifteen  in  1865.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  from  1833  to 
1870  goes,  this  seems  to  be  the  approximate  relative  proportions  of  insane  sent  to  the 
hospitals  from  all  the  counties  except  Suffolk.  Three  ana  seventy-seven  hundredths  of 
the  professional,  and  2.16  of  the  non-professional  males,  or,  as  often  as  one  hundred  of 
the  latter  class  were  sent,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  first  class,  were  sent  to 
the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  out  of  the  same  numbers  living  in  each  class. 

COKCLCSION. 

From  all  this  survey,  we  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  insanity  is  a 
part  of  the  price  that  we  are  paying  for  the  imperfection  of  our  civilization  and  the 
incompleteness  of  our  education. 

This  is  not  merely  a  present  fact.  It  has  been  so  in  ages  past.  It  will  be  so  in  the 
future.  Our  children  will  be  required  to  pay  the  same  price,  until  all  men,  women, 
and  youths  shall  be  educated  to  Know  the  law  of  their  being,  and  to  feel  and  sustain 
their  responsibility  for  the  faithful  management  of  the  brain  and  mind,  and  the  othei 
organs  and  functions  intrusted  to  their  care. 

EDWARD  JARVIS,  M.  D., 

Dorchester,  MassachuiettB, 


The  following  extracts  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  a  distinguished 
.English  authority  on  insanity,  are  appended  as  confirming  substantially  certain  inter- 
•  eating  views  of  Dr.  Jarvis  in  the  preceding  article. 

APPARENT  INCREASE  OF  INSANITT. 

''Another  fact  which  deserves  serious  consideration  is,  that  there  has  undoubtedly 
'been  a  very  large  increase  of  late  years  in  the  number  of  the  insane  wbo  have  come 
under  care  and  consideration.    The  reports  of  the  lunacy  commissioners  show  that,  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1849,  there  were  14,560  patients  in  the  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
licensed  houses  of  England  and  Wales ;  that  six  years  afterward,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1855,  there  were  20,4^  insane ;  that  ten  years  werward,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  186^, 
•there  were  29,425  insane  under  certificates^  and  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  the 
number  had  risen  to  30,869.    Now  it  is  certain  that  this  large  increase  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  an  increase  of  insanity  in  the  population ;  it  is  undoubtedly  mainly  owing, 
^first,  to  the  large  number  of  cases,  formerly  unreported,  which  more  stringent  legisla- 
tion has  brought  under  obser\'ation ;  second,  to  the  larger  number  of  insauc,  especially 
of  paupers,  who  are  now  sent  to  asylums ;  and,  third,  to  the  prolongation  of  life  in 
'those  who  have  been  brought  under  proper  care.    In  fact,  it  migbt  be  said  roughly, 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  large  increase  in  the  insane  pqnulation  of  England  and 
'^Wales  is  due  to  tne  facts  that  now-a-days  more  people  are  tm)ugbt  and  declared  mad 
than  would  formerly  have  been  thought  so;  that  more  persous  are  admitted  into 
.asylums,  where  they  live  longer,  and  that  fewer  persons  are  discharged,  either  by  death 
•or  by  being  thought  to  have  recovered,  than  formerly.    But,  when  all  due  allowance 
'has  been  made  for  these  causes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  st-eady  increase  of  about 
1,000  a  year  in  the  insane  population  of  England  and  Wales,  for  the  last  seventeen 
years,  does  seem  to  point  to  an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  insanity,  and  even 
to  an  increase  more  than  proportionate  to  an  increasing  sane  population.'^ — Physiology 
*€ind  Pathology  qf  the  Mind,  {Part  II,  Chapter  L) 

IMPROPER  EDUCATION  A  CAUSE  OP  INSANITY. 

''"Next  to  the  inherited  nature  which  every  one  has,  the  acquired  nature  which  ho 
owes  to  the  circumstances  of  his  education  and  training  is  most  important  in  determin- 
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infir  the  character.  I  mean  not  the  education  which  is  called  learning  alone,  hut  that 
edncation  of  the  nature  of  the  individual ;  that  development  of  the  character  which 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  have  determined.  There  are  in  every  nature  its  particu- 
lar t4)ndencies  or  impulses  of  development  which  mav  be  fostereNd  or  checked  by  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  which,  therefore,  according  to  tneir  good  or  evil  nature,  and  the 
external  influences  which  tney  meet  with,  may  minister  to  the  foture  weal  or  woe  of 
the  individual — may  lead  to  a  stability  of  character  which  prevents  the  mental  equi* 
librium  ever  being  seriously  disturbed,  or  to  such  an  instability  of  character  that  the 
smallest  adversity  may  destroy  it  forever.  How  often  is  one  condemned  to  see,  with 
pain  and  sorrow,  an  injudicious  education  sorely  aggravate  an  inherent  mischief.  The 
parent  not  only  transmits  a  taint  or  vice  of  nature  to  the  child,  but  fosters  its  evil 
growth  by  the  mfluence  of  a  bad  example,  and  by  a  foolish  training  at  the  time  when 
the  young  mind  is  very  susceptible,  and  when  the  direction  given  to  its  development 
is  sometimes  decisive  for  life.  Where  there  is  no  innate  taint,  evil  may  still  be  wrought 
by  enforcing  an  unnatural  precocity,  wherein  is  often  planted  the  germ  of  future  dis- 
ease. Parental  harshness  and  neglect— repressing  the  child's  feelings,  stifling  its  need 
of  love,  and  driving  it  to  a  morbid  self-brooding,  or  to  take  refuge  in  a  world  of  vague 
fancies — is  not  less  pernicious  thau  a  foolish  indulgence,  through  which  it  never  learns 
the  necessary  lessons  of  renunciation  and  self-control.  The  aim  of  a  (^ood  education 
should  be  to  develop  the  power  and  habit  of  what  the  events  of  life  will  not  fail  to 
rudely  enforce — renimciation  and  self-control,  and  to  lead  to  the  continued  transference 
of  thoughts  and  feeliucs  into  external  actions  of  a  beneficial  kind.  Bv  the  habitual 
encouragement  of  self-feeling,  and  by  an  egotistic  development  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  a  character  may,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  be  so  framed  that  insanity  is  the  nat- 
ural and  consummate  evolution  of  it,  while  every  step  taken  in  such  deterioration  will 
so  far  predispose  to  insanity  under  adverse  circumstances  of  life.'' — Phynology  and 
Pathology  of  the  Mind^  (Part  II,  Chapter  I.) 

THE  BODY  AND  THE  MIND. 

''As  physiciaus,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  physical  aspects  of  mental  states 
if  we  would  truly  comprehend  the  nature  of  mental  disease  and  learn  to  treat  it  with 
success.  The  metaphysician  may,  for  the  purposes  of  speculation,  separate  miud  frx>m 
body,  and  evoke  laws  of  its  operation  out  of  the  depths  of  self-consciousness ;  but  the 
physician,  who  has  to  deal  practically  with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct  of 
men ;  who  has  to  do  with  miud,  not  as  an  abstract  entity  concerning  which  he  may 
b&  content  to  speculate,  but  as  a  force  in  nature,  the  operations  of  which  he  must  pa- 
tiently observe  and  anxiously  labor  to  influence,  must  recognize  how  entirely  the 
integrity  of  the  mental  functions  depends  on  the  inte^ity  of  the  bodily  organization — 
must  acknowledge  the  essential  unity  of  body  and  mind.  To  set  forth  this  unity  has 
been  the  chief  end  in  these  lectnres,  because  1  entertain  a  most  sincere  conviction  that 
a  just  conception  of  it  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  real  advance  in  our  knowledge, 
both  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  mind.  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  exalt  un- 
duly the  body :  I  have,  if  possible,  still  less  desire  to  degrade  the  miud ;  but  I  do  pro- 
test, with  all  tne  energy  I  dare  use,  against  the  unjust  and  most  unscientific  practice 
of  de<:laring  the  body  vile  and  despicable,  of  looking  down  upon  the  highest  and  most 
wonderful  contrivance  of  creative  skill,  as  something  of  which  man  dare  venture  to 
feel  ashamed." — {GnUtonian  Lectured  for  1870.) 
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THE  BEE4TIONS    OF    EDVC4TIOX    TO  CRIME  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND,  AND  THE   FACILITIES  FOR  EDUCA- 
TION  IN    HER    PENAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Criminal  statistics,  even  iu  onr  oldest  States,  are  yet  in  a  yery  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. The  facts  of  main  importance  to  any  valuable  study  of  the  conditions  of  crime 
are  often  entirely  neglected.  There  is  no  tabulation  for  the  municipal  prisons  and> 
police  stations  in  the  Slate  reports.  As  between  different  States,  no  uniformity  exists 
as  to  methods  or  objects  of  tabulation.  An  inquirer,  seeking  to  learn  the  extraction  of 
criminals,  whether  native  or  foreign)  will  find  the  facts  in  the  tables  of  one  State,  or 
one  prison,  while  in  those  of  anotner  be  will  find  merely  the  places  of  nativity.  Iu 
seeking  to  learn  the  average  grade  of  their  intellectual  development  he  will  find  some- 
times the  number  of  those  who  cannot  read ;  sometimes  of  those  who  can  neither  read. 
nor  write,  and  often  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject ;  and  never  anything  like  a  careful 
statement  of  amount  of  education  received.  If  he  seeks  to  know  the  number  of  the 
prison  population  who  had  learned  a  trade,  or  mastered  some  skilled  labor,  he  finds 
nowhere  any  exhibit  of  the  facts.  Much  more  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  estimates 
of  experienced  and  thoughtful  men  than  to  any  figures  which  can  be  collated  at  pres- 
ent on  either  of  these  points,  or  on  many  others  that  might  be  named.  Special  and 
valuable  studies  iu  the  conditions  and  sources  of  crime  wait  for  their  material  in  a 
unit'orm  and  thorough  system  of  statistical  presentation  of  facts  in  the  case.  Massa- 
chusetts, through  her  State  board  of  charities,  has  begun  an  excellent  work  in  this 
direction.  Even  hero  is  the  very  great  defect,  among  others — that  they  present  no 
re[»ort  of  the  police  work  iu  the  State,  nor  of  the  nmuicipal  places  of  confinement. 
Tho  figures  of  the  board  cover  only  State  and  county  institutions,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  reports  of  any  other  New  England  State. 

Every  student  of  the  conditions  of  crime  is  immediately  and  always  in  the  presence 
of  (ive  commanding  facts.  Concerning  their  exact  proportions  there  may  be  slight 
variations  of  opinion. 

MAJORITY  OP  CRIMINALS  ILUTERATE. 

1.  The  first  of  these  facts  is,  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  New  England 
is  committed  by  those  who  have  no  education,  or  none  sufficient  to  serve  them  a  valu- 
able purpose  in  life. 

All  tallies  are  fallacious  here,  in  two  respects.  Firstly,  every  man,  not  expecting  to 
be  put  to  the  test,  will  overstate  his  educational  advancement.  Secondly,  the  mero 
ability  to  read  and  write  with  difficulty  gives  a  man  no  considerable  advantage,  either 
as  to  character,  powers,  or  chance  in  life.  To  be  advantaged  by  the  power  to  rea<l,  he 
must  read  with  pleasure ;  must  be  interested  in,  and  have  the  habit  of,  gaining  knowl- 
edge by  reading.  Much  of  culture  must  be  added  to  the  mere  power  t<»  reacl  before 
that  becomes  ot  any  practical  advantage. 

The  Massachusetts  figures  for  her  State  and  county  penal  institutions  are  as  follows : 
Of  all  those  incarcerated  the  past  year — a  total  of  14,315—31  per  cent,  could  not  read 
and  write,  and  8  per  cent,  more  are  registered  as  only  able  to  read  and  wiite ;  making 
a  total  of  39  per  cent,  uneducated  beyond  this  point.  Twenty-three  persons  only  are 
reported  as  having  had  any  higher  education  than  that  of  the  common  schools  ;  the 
remainder,  about  60  per  cent.,  as  having  a  common-school  education.  Of  this  GO  per 
cent.,  doubtless  but  a  few  came  from  the  more  advaoced  studies.  Fully  two-thiiils  of 
our  common-school  pupils  who  have  learned  to  read  are  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to 
have  mastered  the  rudiments  of  written  arithmetic.  The  Massachusetts  tables,  then, 
appear  to  substantiate  the  fact  as  announced. 

Careful  and  extensive  inquiry  of  wardens,  jailers,  superintendents  of  houses  of  indus- 
try, of  correction,  and  of  reformation,  and  of  teachers  and  other  officers  of  the  s:ime, 
have  fully  convinced  the  writer  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  population  of  New 
England  have  never  mastered  the  fundamental  rules  of  written  arithmetic,  nor  entered 
on  the  study  of  geography  or  grammar.  The  great  mtyority  of  our  juvenile  delin- 
quents begin  in  reform  schools,  lower  than  this,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pupils  in 
the  evening  schools  of  our  adult  prisons.  Having  reached  such  conclusions  couci*rnincj 
New  England,  it  is  found  that  2S  per  cent,  of  all  the  State  prisoners  of  the  country  in 
1868  were  unable  to  read  or  write ;  that  32  per  cent,  of  the  adult  jjrisouers  ot  New 
York  State  were  equally  untaught ;  that  27  per  cent,  of  those  in  her  reformatories 
could  not  read,  and  that  of  2,120  prisoners  in  Ohio  14  per  cent,  did  not  know  their  let- 
tei-s,  and  67  per  cent,  more  could  not  read  and  write — a  total  of  81  per  cent,  practically 
altogether  without  education. 

If,  now,  the  fact  that  the  utterly-unlettered  6  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Massa- 
chusetts commits  31  per  cent,  of  all  her  crime  be  set  over  against  the  fact  that  of  nil 
ber  14,315  criminals  Wt23  hod  enjoyed  educational  opportunities  beyond  the  com- 
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mon  Rcbool,  have  ^e  not  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  crime,  and  that  thorough  education  is  a  Yory  perfect  safeguard  against  it  ?  And 
this  fact  for  Massachusetts  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  is  true  of  every  New  England 
State.  From  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  our  population,  the  wholW  uneducated,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  commit  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  all  our  crime,  and  less  than 
one-lifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  committed  by  those  who  arc  educated  beyond  the  common 
school.  The  entirely  uneducated  man  is  nine  times  as  likely  to  be  a  criminal  as  the 
average  of  the  men  who  have  been  taught,  and  more  than  one  hundred  times  as  likely 
to  become  a  criminal  as  he  who  has  been  thoroughly  educated. 

MAJORTTT  OF  CRIMINALS  ARE  IGNORANT  OF  TRADES. 

2.  The  second  grand  fact  is,  that,  as  through  all  the  country  so  through  New  Eng* 
land,  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  ef  criminals  have  n^er  learned  any  iradcj  or  mastered  any 
skilled  labor.  Here  again  the  '* statistics"  ore  almost  entirely  deficient.  But  the 
deliberate  answers  of  every  one  of  a  large  number  of  prison  officers,  in  four  of  our  six 
States,  accord  with  the  statement  here  made.  The  New  England  prisons  and  jails  arc 
filled  with  mere  day-laborers,  artisans,  mechanics ;  skilled  laborers  are  there  only  in 
very  small  peicentage.  Education  in  labor  heart  the  same  ratio  of  freedom  from  cnme  as 
education  in  BchooU.  Ignorance  of  the  methods  of  skilled  labor  is  just  such  a  danger  as 
ignorance  of  letters. 

CRIMINALS  OF  FOREIGN  BIRTH. 

3.  The  third  grand  fact  is,  that  not  far  from  75  per  cent,  of  New  England  crime  is 
committed  by  persons  of  foreign  extraction — that  is,  by  persons  who  wore  bom  abroad, 
or  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were.  Here,  still,  the  statistics  are  at  fault,  giving, 
in  very  many  instances,  only  the  place  of  nativity,  and  not  the  extraction  of  the  crimi- 
nals. In  this  particular,  as  in  others,  the  Massachusetts  reports  give  our  most  reliable 
data.  Of  the  14,315  inmates  of  her  State  and  county  institutions,  11,382,  or  a  fraction 
less  than  80  per  cent.,  are  of  foreign  extraction.  Of  the  juvenile  delinquents  at  the 
Boston  Keformatory,  on  Deer  Island,  numbering  280,  only  35  were  foreign  bom  ;  and 
yet  90  per  cent,  were  estimated  by  the  superintendent  to  be  of  foreign  extraction.  At 
Westborough,  but  seven  out  of  ninety-seven  received  the  past  year  were  of  foreign 
birtb  ;  while  85  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  extraction.  In  the  Connecticut  State  Prison 
are  1(55  American -bora,  to  46  bom  abroad — extraction  not  given.  Of  the  inmates  of 
the  Connecticut  Reform  School,  for  its  whole  nineteen  years,  63  per  cent,  have  been  of 
foreign  parentage.  Considering  the  very  great  relative'  increase  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion m  the  last  decade,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  figures  indicate  a  figure 
for  the  last  year  at  least  as  high  as  seventy-five  in  the  hundred. 

Rhode  Island^s  State  institutions  (and  county  so  far  as  known)  record  55  per  cent, 
of  foreign  bom,  which  fully  justifies  our  estimate  of  75  per  cent,  foreign  extraction, 
lu  New  Hampshire,  though  the  tables  are  onlv  of  nativity,  the  cstimat'Os  of  officers  in 
charge  place  the  percentage  as  high  as  70.  The  Maine  and  Vermont  institutions,  with 
their  comparatively  small  numbers  of  inmates,  show  a  slightly  lower  per  cent. ;  but 
these  figures  of  the  State,  and,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found,  of  the  county  prisons,  com- 
pletely justify  the  estimat-e  of  75  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  criminals  of  foreign 
extraction.  But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  far  more  numerous  inmates  of  our 
nmnicipal  prisons  and  police  stations  came  from  city  and  manufacturing  populations, 
where  the  percentage  of  foreign  population  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  State  at 
large.  Did  the  facts  of  these  institutions  appear  in  the  tables,  the  writer  has  no  doubt 
the  percentage  would  be  swelled  to  a  much  higher  figure  than  75.  Say,  therefore,  that 
20  per  cent,  of  our  population  furnish  75  per  cent,  of  our  criminals. 

INTEMPERANCE  MAKES  CRIMINALS. 

4.  The  fourth  fact  is,  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  criminals  connect  their  courses 
of  crime  with  intemperance.  Of  the  14,315  Inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  prisons, 
12,396  are  reported  to  have  been  intemperate,  or  84  per  cent.  At  the  Deer  Island 
House  of  Industry,  (Boston,)  not  included  in  the  above  State  figures,  of  3,514  commit- 
tals, 3,097,  or  88  per  cent.,  were  for  drunkenness;  fifty-four  more  as  idle  and  disorderly, 
which  commonly  means  under  the  influence  of  drink;  seventy-seven  for  assault  and 
battery,  which  means  the  same  thin^;  and  forty-eight  as  common  night-walkers, 
every  one  of  whom  is  also  a  common  drinker.  We  nave,  therefore,  of  this  prison  a  full 
93  per  cent,  whose  confinement  is  connected  with  the  use  of  drink,  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  not  exaggerated  sample  of  many  municipal  prisons.  In  the  New  Hampshire 
State  prison  sixty-five  out  of  ninety-one  admit  themselves  to  have  been  intemperate. 
Reports  were  asked  from  every  State,  county,  and  municipal  prison  of  Connecticut  in 
the  spring  of  1871,  in  reference  to  the  statistics  of  drinking  habits  among  tho»inmates, 
and  it  was  found  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  had  been  in  habits  of  c&ink,  by  their 
own  admission. 
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The  warden  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison  and  coonty  Jailer  estimates  90  per 
cent,  of  the  residents  of  his  cells  as  drinkers. 

From  Vermont  and  Maine  no  reports  on  tliis  point  have  been  secnred ;  but  they 
conld  nofcy  if  their  prisoners  were  ail  temperate,  bring  the  estimate  below  SO  per  cent. 

It  will  still  be  remembered  that  those  figures  do  not  cover  the  mere  temporary 
arrests  for  dmnken  disorder,  nor  the  taci»  of  the  mnnicipal  places  of  detention,  where 
the  percentage  of  drunken  committals  will  be  the  most  striking. 

IGNORANCE  BREEDS  CRIHB. 

^.  The  fifth  fact  is,  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  all  officers  of 
jnvenile  reformatories^  95  per  cent,  of  these  offenders  came  from  idle,  ignorant,  vicious, 
and  drunken  homes.  Oftenest  the  answer  comes,  quick  and  clear,  from  these  officers, 
when  asked,  "  How  many  of  your^boys  or  cirls  come  from,  in  any  wise,  decent  houses  T  " 
"Not  one  in  a  hundred!''  The  answer  wul  then  bo  modified  a  little,  and  settle  close 
to  the  figure  named  above.  Almost  all  childi-en  are  truant  from  school  at  the  time  of 
their  committal ;  almost  all  of  them  have  been  habitually  idle  ujwn  the  streets;  fjEu: 
the  greater  part  of  thom  have  been  long  in  petty  vices  and  crimes,  and  almost  the 
entire  number  are  children  of  ignorant  and  besottetl  parents. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  can  be  said  but  this:  '' Ignorance  breeds  crime;  edu- 
cation is  the  remedy  for  the  crimes  that  imperil  us  f ' 

Grouping  them  together,  this  is  their  one  impression ;  the  two  first  link  together  the 
two  perils  of  ignorance  of  letters  and  ignorance  of  skilled  labor.  The  one,  as  the  other, 
ffives  employment,  occupies  time,  prevents  idleness;  the  one,  as  the  other,  develops 
the  intellect,  masses  knowledge  and  puts  it  to  use;  the  one,  as  the  other,  elevates  the 
taste,  and  advantages  character  itself;  the  one,  as  the  other,  advances  its  possessor  to 
a  now  grade  in  society,  makes  him  self-respecting,  and  wins  for  him  the  respect  of  his 
fellows;  the  one,  as  the  other,  opens  to  him  new  avenues  for  steady  and  compensated 
employment;  holds  out  to  him  the  certainty  of  an  ultimate  rise  in  life;  puts  in  him 
new  hope  and  impulse  and  inspiration;  lifts  him* above  temptation.  Nay,  these  two 
classes  are,  in  fact,  the  same  class*  No  decently-taught  person  proposes  to  himself  the 
mere  unskilled  day's  working  life;  he  uniformly,  and  ho  aZone,  as  the  general  law, 
seeks  to  master  some  skilled  labor,  learn  some  trade  or  mechanic  art,  and  so,  by  spe- 
cial skill  and  value,  means  to  come  to  something  better. 

Close  to  these  two  facts,  and  of  the  same  force  precisely,  follows  the  third.  The  man 
of  foreign-^oxtraction  birth  is  of  no  i)oorer  fiber,  no  meaner  material,  that  he  figures  so 
terribly  in  the  tables  of  crime.  The  immigrant,  coming  hither  with  education,  either 
in  schools  or  skilled  industry,  does  not  betake  himst.'lf  to  crime.  The  foreigner,  untaught, 
by  no  fault  of  his,  in  books  or  in  any  trade,  is  thrown  in  almost  complete  destitution 
on  strange  shores,  in  groat  cities,  where  the  worst  classes  congregate  and  receive  him. 
He  brings  to  the  labor  market  no  special  skill,  brings  just  what  everybody  else  has, 
simple  muscle — awkward  and  unavailable.  He  has  come,  too,  to  a  laud  of  '*  liberty," 
where  ho  dreamed  ho  should  find  ease  and  plenty,  and  necessity  to  do  only  what  he 
liked.  He  finds  hia  kind  of  work  poorly  paid  and  in  poor  demaml.  He,  of  aU  men,  is 
weakest;  suffers  soonest  in  any  pinch :  goes  to  the  wall  first,  and  is  able  to  recover  last; 
anyhody  can  fill  his  place  and  do  his  work.  He,  therefore,  is  most  of  all  exposed  to  vice 
and  crime,  and  he  least  of  all  is  defended  by  culture,  or  character,  or  circumstances 
against  evil  ways.  It  is  inevitable  that  he  should  figure  very  largely  in  our  lesser  crimes 
and  disorders,  and  in  our  more  brutal  breaches  of  the  public  peace.  But  the  reason  is, 
solely,  that  he  is  educated  neither  in  the  schools  nor  by  the  analogous  training  to  skilled 
labor. 

The  fourth  fact  follows  close  in  the  same  line.  The  man  who  is  untrained  in  brain 
and  in  hands  will  have  a  mate  like  himself;  will  have  a  comfortless,  unclean,  and 
naked  home ;  will  have  few  enjoyments,  and  they  will  be  sensual.  No  pleasure  he  can 
buy  will  seem  so  cheap,  so  convenient  to  procure,  or  so  agreeable,  as  the  pleasiu-es  of 
di'ink.  So  he  can  forget  his  cares,  his  weariness,  bis  poverty,  the  wants  of  himself  and 
family,  and  be,  for  the  time,  rich  and  full  and  happy.  The  classes  most  widely  de- 
bauched by  drink  are  the  clxisses  least  taught  in  letters  and  least  skilled  in  labor ;  and 
now,  by  their  habits  of  drink,  reduced  to  deeper  wretchedness  of  poverty,  want,  degra- 
dation, and  helplessness,  shall  they  not  betake  themselves  to  lives  of  vice  and  lives  of 
crime  T  Will  they  not  become,  as  the  figures  prove  them,  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
order,  the  vast  peril  of  the  public  weal  ?  And  when  all  this  is  true,  what  must  be  true 
of  their  children  T  Must  they  not  be  the  95  per  cent,  of  our  juvenile  offenders  T  Must 
they  not  grow  up  to  till  our  jails  and  prisons  to  glut  the  sword  of  public  justice  ? 

The  crime  of  New  £ngland  is  the  direct  and  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  ignorance 
that  still  degrades  so  great  a  multitude  among  us. 

WHERE  IS  THE  REMEDY? 

Nothing  can  abate  it  but  thorough  and  universal  education  under  the  hand  of  the 
^  State.    That  will  do  it.    There  is  but  a  single  class  of  crimes  in  which  intelligence  fig« 
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nres  to  any  sreat  extent :  the  setting  of  money  under  &lse  pretenses,  by  forgeriesy 
swindles,  ana  the  like--CTunes  that  require  a  certain  culture. 

It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  education  will  change  a  bad  heart;  but  education  means 
intelligence  which  will  keep  clear  of  the  clutches  of  the  law ;  means  a  certain  prudence 
and  self-control  which  will  keep  a  man  from  the  things  society  punishes ;  that  isf  from 
*'  crimes ;''  and,  more  than  that,  education,  either  in  schools  or  trades,  means  a  wide 
opening  of  all  ways  to  respect,  honor,  affluence ;  means  removal  from  the  sharpest 
temptations  to  crime^  and  from  all  plea  of  necessity  to  sin  t  means  ten  thousand  com- 
forts, tastes — possessions  which  give  man  a  stake  in  the  public  order  and  welfare,  and 
make  him  a  bulwark  of  society  instead  of  a  freebooter  upon  it :  means  the  possession 
of  capital,  which  is  more  sensitive  than  life  itself  to  violations  of  law  and  order ;  means 
a  dignity  and  worth  in  character  which  is  the  hope  and  glory  of  the  race. 

WHAT  ''the  8TATB''  SEEMS  TO  CRIMmALS. 

The  facts  which  constitute  the  basis  of  this  paper  prove  that  the  criminal  classes  are 
those  who  have  never  had  any  fair  chance  to  be  anything  else  hut  criminal.  They  have 
never  received  anything,  so  mr  as  they  can  see^  from  society,  or  the  State.  They  can- 
not see  that  they  owe  anything  to  the  State.  Law  seems  little  to  them  but  the  rule  of 
the  strongest,  and  they  are  the  natural,  inevitable  enemies  of  any  body  or  thing  which 
represents  the  restraining  power  of  society.  They  have  had  no  chance  to  reach  an 
intelligence  which  could  see  more  truly ;  no  chance  to  attain  a  morality  which  should 
be  for  them  a  nobler  law.  These  criminal  classes,  reared  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
trained  from  infancy,  as  multitudes  of  them  are,  to  crime— taught  or  led  to  it — are  fore- 
doomed from  their  birth  to  police  courts,  and  prisons,  and  the  ^dlows.  Wo  have  thou- 
sands in  our  penal  establishments  whose  criminal  careers  were  made  as  certain,  by 
their  surroundings,  as  darkness  is  certain  to  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  light.  Ana 
New  England  is  yet  bringing  up,  in  this  dread  certainty,  a  great  throng  of  future  crimi- 
nals,  simply  because  she  does  not  take  them  out  of  these  conditions  by  universal 
and  thorough  education. 

THE  IMPERATIVE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  compulsory  laws.  The  schools  are 
open,  and  free,  and  ample.  But  the  parents  will  not  of  themselves,  or  cannot,  send 
their  children  to  them.  The  prime  duty  of  the  State  to  herseli^  to  theeo  parents,  to 
these  children,  is  to  ordain  it  that  every  one  growing  up  within  her  borders  shall  be 
educated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  provide  him  amply  for  a  worthy,  repntublo,  and  com- 
fortable life,  and  to  guard  him  against  the  temptations  which  so  ensnare  tlio  untaught 
into  crime. 

In  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  education  in  our  penal  institutions,  there  is  not  very 
much  to  be  said.  In  the  State  prisons  there  are,  commonly,  evening  schools,  sometimes 
taught  by  the  chaplains,  sometimes  by  other  officers  of  the  prisons,  and  souietimes  by 
volunteer  teachers.  Up  to  the  present  year  no  State  has  made  any  appropriation  for 
secular  instruction. .  Massachusetts  has  now  made  a  beginning.  These  schools  are 
ordinarily  eagerly  attended,  and  the  progress  made  in  them  is  good.  In  the  New 
Hampshire  prison  the  only  secular  instruction  allowed  is  that  of  the  chaplain  at  the 
cell-door  of  the  prisoner.    There  is  a  fair  library  connected  with  each  of  tho  prisons. 

Why  exclude  all  newspapers  from  prisons?  Newspapers  are  everywhere  interdicted. 
On  what  ground  a  paper  which  is  fit  to  enter  our  virtuous  and  Christian  families  should  be 
excluded  from  our  prisons,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see.  It  would  secern  to  be  the 
very,  most  x)owerful  imaginable  reformatory  force.  Let  the  prisoner  share  all  the  great 
human  intere^its,  so  far  as  with  safety  to  society  he  can.  Let  him  catch  the  iuspirations 
4»f  progress.  Let  him  enter  into  the  great  tides  of  human  feeling  and  sympathy.  How 
shall  it  hurt  him,  or  usf  Can  it  fail  to  do  him  good?  Each  prison  has  its  chaplain, 
its  Sabbath  religious  service,  its  Sabbath-school,  and  most  of  them  an  evc^ning  prayer- 
meeting  ;  and  moral  and  religious  influences  are  not  used  in  vain.  The  great  and 
salutary  education  of  regular  productive  industry  is  in  constant  progress. 

JUVENILE  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  juvenile  reformatories  the  schools  are  admirable  and  sucoessfuL  All  the 
inmates,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  employed  in  outside  labor,  are  in  school 
from  three  to  five  hours  in  a  day,  and  pursue  all  the  branches  ordinarily  pursued  in 
our  common  schools.  The  children  are  bright  and  active,  and  their  alternate  hours 
of  labor  and  of  study  invigorate  and  refresh,  rather  than  exhaust.  In  all  the  reform- 
atories, without  a  single  exception,  the  schools  are  cared  for  with  pride  and  enthusiasm, 
and  are  relied  on  in  connection  with  regular  labor  as  a  main  reformatory  power.  A  great 
number  of  children  are  here  getting  what  the^  could  never  else  have  secured,  a  good 
and  thorough  coumaLon-schooI  education.    It  is,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  thisIlEUSti 
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that  75  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  onr  reform  schools  go  out  of  those  institutions  to  liyes 
of  integrity  and  usefulness.  Conjoined  with  this  system  of  intellectual  culture  in  all 
these  institutions  is  a  careful,  faithful,  but  undenominational  system  of  religions  and 
moral  care.  The  Sabbath  is  held  in  strict  observance,  and  occupied  in  the  ordinary 
religiins  services.  Sabbath-schools  nowhere  receive  greater  attention,  while  the  train- 
ing in  truth  and  honor  and  purity  and  manliness  and  courtesy  is  nowhere  in  the 
world  more  careftd  and  constant. 

TRADES  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

It  seems  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  labor  of  these  reformatories  should  not  be 
directed  to  the  acquirement  of  trades,  bv  which  an  honest  livelihood  mi^ht  be  assured 
to  every  well-disposed  bov  on  his  discharge.  To  turn  him  out  upon  the  world  with 
nothing  but  common  day-labor  to  depend  on,  is  to  subject  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
strain  of  very  sharp  temptation.  Could  the  writer  have  his  way  about  it,  the  terms 
of  sentence  should  be  longer  than  they  are,  and  aM  children  as  old  as  thirteen  should 
perform  their  tasks  in  the  acquisition  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  some  skilled  labor 
or  handicraft.  The  system  of  indenture  meets,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  i*equirement, 
outside  the  reformatory ;  but  inside  of  it,  as  at  present  conducted,  the  industry  is  in 
caninf^  chairs,  or  some  such  work,  which  is  of  money  value  to  the  State,  of  value  to 
the  child  as  a  training  to  industry,  but  has  no  relation  whatever  to  any  means  of  pro- 
curing an  honest  and  comfortable  living  after  he  leaves  the  establishment.  This 
seems  a  pecuniary  economy,  secured  at  cost  of  a  great  peril — ^a  saving  of  money,  rather 
than  of  the  boys.    This  subject,  however,  can  only  be  alluded  to,  not  discussetl,  here. 

Of  these  institutions  of  juvenile  reform  we  cannot  speak  with  too  much  enthusiasm, 
whel^er  we  think  of  them  as  the  best  advance  yet  in  the  line  of  penal  discipline  and 
reform ;  as  institutions  for  prevention  more  than  cure ;  as  educational  establishmenta, 
or  as  homo«  better  than  tneir  inmates  ever  knew  before ;  whether  we  think  of  the 
noble  views  of  their  founders,  the  new  civilization  they  indicate,  or  the  new  promise 
they  ^ve  for  the  future ;  whether  we  think  of  their  perfect  interior  arrangements,  or 
the  kindness,  fidelity,  and  Christian  zeal  of  the  officers  who  conduct  them. 

A.  S.  FISKE,  A.  M. 
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THC  PRESS  AS  AIV  EDUCATOR. 

The  press  is  a  great  and  constant  edacator  of  the  people,  and,  in  the  material  develop- 
ment of  education,  has  i>erformed  and  will  continue  to  perform  an  all-important  part. 
Dependent  for  its  influence  and  success  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  masses,  its  watch- 
word has  been  '' progress  ! "  As  institutions,  education  and  the  press  march  hand-iu- 
haud,  cucouraging  each  other,  horn  of  like  necessities,  and  are  twin  branches  of  that  great 
parent-stock— the  welfare  of  society.  The  immense  increase  of  newspapers  and  news- 
paper circulation  attests  the  inexorable  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  Without  general 
dinusion  of  education  newspapers  could  not  exist,  and  without  newspapers  tne  pro- 
gress of  education  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  The  demand  and  necessity 
for  education  include  within  their  import  the  supply  of  intelligence  through  the 
medium  of  the  press.  As  one  flourishes  the  other  progresses,  and  each  institution, 
pari  passu,  fulfills  its  grand  purpose  and  accomplishes  its  great  results. 

The  power  of  the  press,  like  the  power  of  education,  exists  everywhere  in  American 
civilization ;  it  reaches  the  million,  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the 
land ;  its  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  thus,  being  without  let  or 
hinderance,  and  unembarrassed  by  the  caprice  of  rulers,  becomes  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing. Were  the  press  shackled  and  restrained,  ignorance  and  tyranny  would  predom- 
inate, and  hence  education  would  be  limited  and  checked.  Deprive  the  people  of  the 
press,  and  at  once  darkness  would  pall  the  land,  and  the  necessity  to  desire,  as  well 
as  the  op]>ortunity  to  acquire  education,  would  inevitably  pass  away. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  press  we  are  made  acquainted  with  our  liberties  and 
our  privileges,  and  hence  we  unoerstand  what  is  required  of  us  in  all  the  requisites  of 
happy  and  j)ro8perousgovemmeDt.  By  its  assistance  beneficial  results  are  accomplished, 
almost  instantaneously,  which  otherwise  would  utterly  fail,  or  take  years  to  culmi- 
nate. It  creates  public  opinion  in  its  healthiest  action,  puts  us  in  communication  with 
other  nations,  promotes  commerce,  stimulates  enterprise,  and  adds  to  the  intellectual 
developnicut  of  the  whole  people.  Indeed,  the  ablest  writers  all  agree  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  press  is  the  **  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  modem  times,  vitally 
aflecting  society  in  all  its  relations,  and  forming  one  of  the  political  elements  of 
modern  free  nations  which  the  ancients  had  not  even  in  embryo." 

Newspapers  have  undoubtedly  changed  all  the  relations  of  government  by  their 
enterprise  and  activity,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  reason  of  their  wide  cir- 
culation, the  rapid  communication  of  intellij^once  on  subjects  of  immediate  interest, 
and  the  means  afforded  of  acting  on  the  public  mind  in  its  state  of  highest  excitement. 
As  political  engines  they  are  all-powerful,  and  hence  in  countries  where  the  liberty 
of  tne  press  has  been  abridged,  or  qualified,  are  capable  of  creating  great  mischief, 
as  well  as  of  performing  great  good.  Recognizing  the  availability  and  advantages  of 
the  press,  special  interests  have  demanded  the  publication  of  newspapers  devoted  to 
those  interests  alone.  In  addition  to  papers  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  news — 
newspapers  strictly,  and  to  those  especially  devoted  to  education,  organs  of  professional 
e<lucator8 — there  are  now  printed  class-joumals,  dedicated  to  every  conceivable  interest : 
ioumak  of  religion,  science,  mechanics,  agriculture,  commerce,  medicine,  insurance, 
law,  music,  temperance,  Free-Masonry,  Odd-Fellowship,  sporting,  and  juvenile  reading, 
besides  the  organs  of  the  difierent  trades  and  industries.  But  these,  numerous  as 
they  are,  are  only  addenda  to  the  national  press,  and  will  never  supersede  its  para- 
mount importance,  even  in  these  specialties.    They  are  simply  adjuncts  and  no  more. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

In  order  that  the  power  of  the  press  as  an  edncator  may  be  better  appreciated,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  a  condensed  rS»um^  of  its  history,  following  its  rise  and 
progress  through  the  difierent  periods  of  its  existence  and  gestation  in  different  coun- 
tries, np  to  the  present  advanced  era  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  steam-navigation — 
the  annihilators  of  time  and  space,  whose  mouth-piece  and  *' Herald-Mercury '^  is  the 
newspaper.  This  history  is  necessarily  collated  from  the  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  have  been  accepted  as  correct,  and  reveals  many  remarkable  incidents, 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  present  experiences  and  ideas,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  the  American  press  has  tet  tne  example  of  progress  to  the  older  world, 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  essentials  of  wide-spread  liberty  and  beneficent  insti- 
tutious,  our  country  has  been  foremost  in  good  example. 

THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER. 

According  to  accepted  statistics,  newspapers,  like  many  other  institutions  important 
to  modern  civilization,  originated  in  Italy.     The  war  which  the  republic  of  Venice 
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waged  aji^iDst  Solyman  11  in  Dalmatia.  in  the  year  1563,  ^ave  rise  to  the  practice  of 
commnnicating  military  and  commercial  information  by  written  sheets.  These  were 
read  to  such  people  as  desired  to  listen,  who  paid  for  the  privilege  enjoyed  in  a  coin, 
now  obsolete,  called  gagetta^  which  some  claim  was  the  origin  of  the  word  '*  gazette." 
Etymologists  have  urged  that  the  name  '^gazetta^'  was  derived  from  gazzeraf  a  mag- 
pie or  chatterer,  while  others  assert  the  word  to  have  been  the  Latin  gazttf  which, 
being  lengthened  into  gazetia,  would  signify  a  'treasury  of  news."  The  Spanish 
derive  it  from  the  Latin,  and  use  the  ^otS  gazetMtOj  to  signify  a  lover  of  the  gazette. 
The  German  zeitung  is  derived  firom  the  ancient  theidinge  or  ^!eidungf  the  Engli^  word 
"tiding,"  or  Swedish  "tidingar." 

A  file  of  these  written  Venetian  papers,  comprising  a  series  of  sixty  years,  was,  some 
Tears  since,  and  doubtless  now  is,  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Florence. 
Newspapers,  however,  were  preceded  in  antiquity  by  the  Roman  Acta  Diumaf  which 
were  daily  written  official  reports  of  public  occurrences.  The  first  regular  paper  of 
which  we  have  mention  was  a  monthly  written  government  paper  at  Venice,  which 
continued,  long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  to  be  distributed  in  manuscript — the  gov- 
ernment being  too  jealous  to  permit  the  publication  of  a  printed  newspaper.  Those 
who  first  wrote  newspapers  were  stigmatized  by  the  Italians  asmenanti,  the  *^  thrcaten- 
ers,"  or  those  who  spread  defamatory  sayings.  In  consequence,  these  menavii  were  sup- 
X>rc88ed  by  a  special  bull  from  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  In  some  portions  of  Germany  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  peasantry  to  call  the  newspaper  das  Liigenhlatt^  (the  lying  paper,)  and 
the  German  axiom,  er  lUgt  une  gedrudctf  (**  he  lies  like  print,")  is  probably  traceable  to 
the  accepted  idea  of  early  newspaper  mendacity.  There  cau  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the 
original  idea  of  issuing  newspapereL  other  than  official  bulletins,  was  conceived  more  la 
the  spirit  of  wrong-domg  and  mischief,  than  for  any  practical  use  of  good  to  the  people, 
or  of  fostering  the  arts,  sciences,  and  education.  It  is  therefore  creditable  to  the  press 
that  it  has,  in  the  march  of  progress,  achieved  higher  and  nobler  purposes. 

THE  PRESS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  England,  the  rise  and  progress  of  newspapers  are  remarkable.  The  first  publica- 
tion was  the  written  news-letter,  furnished  only  to  the  wealthy  aristocracy.  As  the 
appetite  for  information  increased,  the  news  was  sung  or  recited  m  the  shape  of  ballads. 
Tiieu  followed  the  news-pamphlet,  the  periodical,  and  lastly  the  genuine  newspaper. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  English  Mercuric,  of  1588,  was  the  first  printed  English 
newspaper,  but  this  has  been  definitely  pronounced  as  fraudulent,  and  it  is  now 
accepted  that  the  "  Weekly  News  from  Italy,  Germanic,  &c.,"  published  in  162*^,  was  the 
first  regularly  printed  series  of  newspapers  in  England.  This  English  Meieurie  waa 
alleged  to  have  been  printed  under  Elizabeth,  in  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  several  copies,  said  to  have  been  printed  when  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  were  carefully  preeorved  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  forgery  was 
exposed  in  1839,  and  again  in  1850,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
British  Museum. 

During  the  civil  war,  numbers  of  newspapers  were  published,  mostly  called  "  Mercu- 
ries," but  home  politics  were  not  discussed  in  them  until  after  the  abolition  of  the  Star 
Chamber  in  1641.  These  papers  weie  bitter,  eccentric,  and  fi:«quently  coarse,  and 
hence  were  made  the  objects  of  censorship  after  the  Restoration.  The  license  laws, 
however,  were  not  abolished  until  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  The  first 
commercial  paper  was  the  City  Mercury,  published  in  1675 ;  the  first  literary  paper,  the 
Mercurius  Librarins,  in  1680;  the  first  sporting  paper,  the  Jockey's  Intelligencer,  in 
1683;  and  the  first  medical  paper,  in  1686.  From  that  time  to  1692,  twenty-six  new 
journals  came  into  existence,  some  of  which  were  exclusively  literary. 

The  first  daily  morning  newspaper  was  the  Daily  Courant,  published  in  1702,  and 
contained  but  one  page,  of  two  columns.  The  weekly  journals  were  better  supplied, 
and  contained  but  little  home  news,  maintaining  correspondents  in  foreign  countries, 
which  was  the  staple  then  demanded  in  the  way  of  newspaper  information.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  copies  of  newspapers  sold  in  England  during  the  year  1757  was 
about  7,000,000,  and  in  1767  upward  of  10,000,000.  The  famous  letters  of  "Junius" 
began  to  appear  in  1767,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  accomplished  no  little  toward 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  daily  press  of  that  era. 

The  circulation  of  the  London  Times  at  the  beginning  of  this  centnry  was  only 
1,000  copies  a  day,  while  other  newspapers  readied  the  number  of  4,000.  "  The  Momin^^ 
Chronicle"  and  "Morning  Post"  at  that  time  enjoyed  high  literary  reputations,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  and  Mackintosh  contributing  to  the  latter,  while 
Fox  and  Sheridan  aided  in  the  brilliant  career  of  the  former. 

The  Times,  however,  after  a  severe  struggle,  obtained  precedence,  and  in  1814^  on 
the  morning  of  November  29,  after  successtully  applying  steam-power  to  its  printing- 
press,  claimed  to  have  presented  to  the  public  "the  practical  result  of  the  greatest 
•nprovement  connected  with  printing  since  the  discovery  of  the  art  itself."    The 
||V.  liters  had  but  little  conception  of  wluit  the  future  had  in  store.    In  1815  there  were 
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>f&A  ne-wspapers  pablished  in  the  United  Kingrlom,  of  which  56  were  in  London,  (15 
dailies,)  124  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  26  in  Scotland,  and  49  in  Ireland. 
In  1821)  this  number  had  increased  to  325,  and  as  the  government  maintained  the  stamp 
duties  upon  newspapers  and  advertisements,  a  revenue  was  derived  for  that  year  of 
£438,667  10».  8(2.  m)m  English  newspapers  alone,  and  £136,052  13».  lOd.  ftrom  adver- 
tisements; from  Scotch  newspapers,  £42,301  68.;  on  advertisements,  £17,592  59.7(2.: 
from  Irish  newspapers,  £28,576  iQs.  7d.;  on  advertisements,  £14,985  6a.;  being  a  total 
of  £678,178  3«.  od,  revenue  obtained  for  the  year  1829  from  taxes  on  newspapers  and 
newspaper  sources.  These  imposts  were  burdensome,  and  had  the  effect,  very  neces- 
sarily, of  rex)ressing  education  by  keeping  the  newspapers  beyond  the  roach  of  the 
lH)orer  classes,  who  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  their  purchase.  The  subscription  to 
the  morning  papers  was  then  £2  6«.  per  ouarter,  or  about  $45  per  annum  in  gold, 
which,  it  wul  be  observed,  operated  absolutely  as  a  prohibition  to  the  masses.  Indeed,  It 
might  be  proper  to  urse  that,  were  such  subscription  prices  demanded  to-day,  it  would 
l^rovc  almost  the  death-blow  to  popular  intelligence  and  education.  In  1836  the  stamp 
duty  was  reduced  from  Ad.  to  a  penny,  and  such  was  the  power  of  the  press,  that  in 
1855  tbo  stamp  tax  was  totally  abolished,  which  necessarily  caused  a  lecfuction  in  the 

i)rice  of  all  the  newspapers.    1  rom  this  era  dates  the  true  success  of  the  British  press, 
>ut  the  stamp  duty  would  never  have  been  removed  but  for  the  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  its  cheap  publication. 

In  1833  the  number  of  journals  published  in  Great  Britain  was  about  400,  circulating 
annually  through  the  post-office  nearly  42,000,000  copies.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
stamp  duty  to  one  penny  the  number  increased  to  458  within  one  year,  14  being  estab- 
lished in  London  alone.  Among  the  distinguished  literati  employed  on  these  papers 
were  Lei<;h  Hunt,  Charles  Dickens,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Laman  Blanchard,  and  Thackeray. 
Robert  Owen  published  a  socialist  Journal  called  the  New  Moral  World,  and  Fearcus 
O'Connor  the  famous  chartist  organ,  the  Northern  Star.  The  Illustrated  London 
News  was  founded  in  1842  by  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  per- 
ished in  a  steamboat  accident  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  1860,  while  traveling  in  the  United 
States  on  a  tour  of  observation  and  pleasure.  The  railway  mania  in  England,  in  1845, 
caused  the  publication  of  about  30  railway  journals,  but  these  papers  expired  mainly 
with  the  explosion  of  the  railway  bubbles.  There  are  printed  in  London  over  140 
weekly  papers,  including  Punch,  the  Athenteum,  Saturday  Review,  Spectator^  and 
Press,  besides  many  Journals  devoted  to  special  branches  of^  science,  art,  and  rebgion. 
Their  joint  circulation  is  estimated  at  over  500.000  weekly. 

In  1860  the  total  number  of  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  800,  of  which,  in  round  numbers,  600  were  issued  in  England,  100  in 
Ireland,  and  100  in  Scotland.  In  1782  there  was  published  one  newspaper  to  110,000 
of  the  population ;  m  1821,  one  to  every  90,000;  and  in  1832,  one  to  every  55,000.  In 
1868,  the  latest  information  now  attainable,  there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1,21)7  journals  and  periodicals,  which,  in  round  numbers,  makes  about  one  to  every 
2(;,(X)0  of  the  population.  In  animadverting  upon  the  reporters  and  employ^  of  the 
London  newspapers.  Dr.  Lieber  in  his  Encyclopedia  Americana,  published  in  1835, 
thus  naively  alludes  to  the  "penny-a-liners,"  and  their  use  of  that  which  is  now 
commonly  known  as  the  "  manifold  writer :" 

**The  *  penny-a-line'  men  are  to  the  press  what  the  Coasacks  are  to  a  regular  army. 
The  peculiar  mode  in  which  these  persons,  who  are  about  twenty  in  number,  obtain  the 
means  of  Hubsistence  is  worthy  of  notice.  When  the  facts  upon  which  an  article  is  to 
l»o  niunufaetured  have  been  collected,  the  reporter,  by  means  of  a  paper,  something 
b(;twt'eu  silver  and  bank  paper,  called  jlim-sy,  and  prepared  sheets  of  silk,  covered  over 
with  a  thick  coating  of  printers'  ink,  and  dried,  maKO  seven  or  eight  copies  for  the 
several  morning  or  evening  papers.  This  is  attended  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
black  and  white  sheets  are  placed  alternately,  the  reporter  writes  on  the  upi)er  paper 
with  a  piece  of  steel  or  glass,  not  too  finely  pointed,  so  that  the  paper  may  not  be  cut, 
and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  the  ink  is  transferred  trom  the  black  to  the 
white  sheets,  and  he  obtains  seven  or  eight  perfect  copies.'' 

THE  PRESS  OF  AMERICA, 

The  first  newspaper  issued  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  on  September  25^  1690. 
Its  publication  was  declared  contrary  to  law  by  the  colonial  legislature,  and  it  was 
charged  with  containing  "redections  of  a  very  high  nature." 

A  Hecoud  number  never  was  printed,  and  it  is  supposed  its  further  issue  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  authorities.  One  copy  only  of  this  paper  is  preserved,  and  is  on  file  in 
tbo  state-paper  office  in  London.  It  is  a  small  sheet  of  four  quarto  pages,  one  of  them 
blank,  and  contains  the  record  of  passing  occurrences,  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the 
same  year,  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  caused  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette, 
containing  intelligence  of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to  be  reprinted.  John 
Campbell,  postmaster  of  Boston,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and  a  booksellor  by  occupa- 
tion, commenced  the  publication  of  the  Boston  News-Letter  on  April  24, 1704.    It  wm 
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a  half  sheet,  hi  inches  hy  8,  with  two  columns  on  each  page,  and  continued  to  be  issued 
weekly  until  1776.  On  December  21, 1719,  the  Boston  Gazette  made  its  appearance, 
and  on  the  22d  of  December,  1719,  the  American  Weekly  Mercurie  was  issued  from  the 

Srinting  office  of  William  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1721, 
ames  Franklin,  the  elder  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  issued,  at  Boston,  the  Now 
England  Courant,  which,  becoming  involved  in  controversies  with  the  Kev.  Increase 
Mather  and  other  ministers,  upon  the  subject  of  inoculation,  and  indulging  in  free 
criticisms  of  magistrates  and  rulers  in  reference  to  public  affairs,  the  legislature  decreed 
that  James  Franklin  be  forbidden  to  print  or  publish  the  New  England  Courant,  or 
any  other  pamphlet  or  paper  of  the  like  nature,  unless  it  should  be  first  supervised  by 
the  secretary  of  the  province.  As  a  consequence,  James  Franklin's  name  was  stricken 
from  the  paper  and  his  brother  Benjamin's  name  substituted,  who,  at  that  time,  was  an 
apprentice  in  the  printing  office,  and  aged  but  sixteen  years.  Here  he  began  his  liter- 
ary career,  and  was  a  frequent,  forcible,  and  precocious  writer. 

The  first  paper  issued  in  New  York  City  was  the  New  York  Gazette,  published  Octo- 
ber 16,  1725,  by  William  Bradford^  the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Mercurie.  In  1754 
there  were  four  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  one  in  Virginia,  (the  Gazette,  of  Williamsburgh,)  which  was  first  issued  in 
1736.  In  1776  the  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  was  37, 
of  which  there  were  7  in  Massachusetts,  1  m  New  Hampshire,  2  in  Rhode  Island,  4  in 
Connecticut,  4  iu  New  York,  9  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Maryland,  2  in  Virginia,  2  in  North 
Carolina,  3  iu  South  Carolina,  and  1  iu  Georgia ;  all  weeklies  but  one,  which  was  a 
semi-weekly. 

The  Newiwrt.  Mercury  was  first  issued  at  Newport,  Khode  Island,  June  12, 1758,  and 
on  June  16,  1866,  published  the  following  interesting  article,  celebrating  its  one  hun- 
dred and  eighth  anniversary : 

"  OuK  Anniveksary. — One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago  last  Tuesday,  (June  12, 
1758,)  the  first  number  of  the  Newport  Mercury  was  oflfered  to  the  public  "as  a  weekly 
messenger  and  chronicler  of  the  times.  Other  papers  had  been  printed  in  Newport 
previous  to  that  time,  but  were  discontinued  for  the  want  of  support. 

"  James  Frauklin  was  a  practical  printer,  and  to  that  business  he  confined  himself, 
and  when  his  previous  efforts  to  conduct  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette  were  not  supported 
by  the  public,  ho  devoted  himself  to  job  printing.  In  1758  he  was  iuduced  to  start 
another  paper,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Newport  Mercury.  It  was  about  the  size 
of  a  letter-sheet,  containing  eight  columns,  three  and  a  ball  inches  wide,  and  twelve 
inches  in  length.  For  a  frontispiece  it  showed  a  ship  leaving  the  harbor,  a  fortifica- 
tion in  the  rear  with  the  Briti^  flag  flying,  and  a  figure  of  Mercury  passing  through 
the  air,  holding  in  his  hand  a  package,  signifying  a  news-carrier.  Six  columns  were 
devoted  to  news,  and  Charles  Handy,  Joseph  Gardner,  Sarah  Osborne,  George  Hazard, 
Job  Almy,  William  Stevens,  Bopjamin  Wilbur,  Mary  Tate,  Christopher  Ellery,  Gideon 
and  John  Wanton  occupied  the  other  columns  with  advertisements ;  James  Franklin 
reserving  two-thirds  of  a  column  to  proclaim  the  contents  of  *  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac for  1759.* 

**  Mr.  Franklin  lived  but  a  few  years  after  his  new  adventure,  when  the  paper  passed 
to  the  charge  of  Ann  Franklin,  (the  mother  of  James  and  Benjamin,)  then  to  Samuel 
Hall,  and  subsequently  to  Solomon  South  wick,  who  published  it  at  the  time  the  British 
took  possession  of  the  town.  Mr.  Southwick  buried  the  press  and  materials  iu  the 
yard  of  the  Kilbum  house  in  Broad  street,  but  the  British  soon  ascertained  where  they 
were  hid,  and  continued  the  publication  of  the  paper. 

"  When  the  British  evacuated  the  town  Mr.  Southwick  returned,  and,  with  Henry 
Barber,  resumed  its  publication.  In  1780  it  was  conducted  solely  by  Mr.  Barber,  and 
when  lie  died  Ann  Barber,  his  wife,  published  it.  Soon  after,  her  son  William,  and 
son-in-law  Henry  Rosmauier,  took  it,  and,  subsequently,  William  and  John  H.  Barber 
were  publishers;  next  John  H.  and  William  L.  Barber,  and  finally  William  L.  Barber 
continued  its  publication  until  his  death  in  1850.  It  was  then  purchased  by  George  C. 
Mason  and  Frederick  A.  Pratt,  who  continued  its  publication  four  years,  when  Mr. 
Mason  sold  his  interest  to  David  M.  Coggeshall,  and  the  firm  of  Coggeshall  &  Pratt 
was  continued  five  years,  when  Mr.  Coggeshall  sold  to  William  Messer,  and  by  Pratt 
&  Messer  it  was  continued  until  DecemKr,  1862,  when  the  present  proprietor  became 
solely  in  charge  of  the  valuable  old  journal.  Thus,  in  one  hundred  and  ei«j:ht  years 
fourteen  persons  have  conducted  it,  and,  by  the  generous  support  of  the  public,  it  has 
continued  to  the  present  day." 

In  the  year  1800  the  number  of  Journals  had  increased  to  200,  of  which  several  were 
dailies. 

The  first  daily  was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  the  General  Advertiser,  sub- 
sequently called  the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  issued  regularly 
from  1784  to  1837.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  principal  and  main  organ  of 
the  patriots  was  the  Boston  Gazette.  This  journal  was  published  by  Edes  &  Gill, 
and  Its  oflice  became  the  resort  and  rendezvous  of  such  distinguished  political  writers 
la  John  Hancock;  James  Otis,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Thomos 
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Cashing,  and  Joseph  Warren.  It  was  in  the  colnmns  of  the  Gazette  that  John  Adams 
pablished  his  famous  series  of  papers  in  defense  of  the  colonial  cause,  under  the  nom 
^j^Zume  of  "Novanglus,'' and  which  were  continued  until  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  brought  matters  to  the  crisis  of  war.  Such  was  the  education  taueht  by 
the  Gazette  and  its  array  of  patriot  contributors  I  The  Massachusetts  Spy,  founaed  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  March  7, 1771,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  revolutionary 
cause,  and  was  removed  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1775,  where  it  is  still  pul>- 
lished.  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  a  supporter  of  the  royalist  cause,  was  established 
iu  New  York  in  1773,  but  although  it  had  obtained  a  large  circulation,  it  necessarilv 
suspended  after  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1783.  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  still 
published  iu  New  York^  was  estabUshed  in  1797,  and  the  Evening  Post  was  founded 
m  1801  by  William  Coleman,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  from  Massachusetts.  William 
Leggett  was  one  of  its  early  editors,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  in 
1826,  who,  notwithstanding  his  ripe  aee,  (itill  retains  his  connection  with  the  paper. 
The  National  Intelligencer  was  »mnued  at  Washington  City  by  Samuel  Harnson 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gales  became  connected  with  it  in  1807,  and  Mr.  William  W. 
Seaton  iu  1812.  Iu  January,  1813,  it  commenced  its  first  issue  as  a  daily,  and  continued 
until  1869,  when  its  publication  was  suspended. 

By  the  census  of  1810  it  appears  that  there  were  358  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  27  wore  dailies,  and  the  annual  issue  22,321,000  copies.  In 
1824  there  were  11  dailies  in  Philadelphia,  and  12  in  New  York,  circulating  from  1,000 
to  4,000  copies.  In  1628  the  yearly  issue  had  increased  to  68,117,796  copies.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  published  in  the  American  Almanac  of  1830,  shows  the  increase  of  news- 
papers, by  States,  from  1775  to  1810  and  1828 : 


Newspapers. 

States. 

1775. 

1810. 

182a 

Maine 

29 

Massachusetts 

7 

1 

32 
12 
14 

7 
11 
66 

8 
71 

2 
21 

6 
23 
10 
10 
13 

1 

78 

New  Hamnshlre 

17 

VoiTTion  t 

21 

Rhode  Island 

2 
4 
4 

14 

Connecticut 

33 

New  York 

161 

New  Jorsov ... .... ...... ...... ...... ...... .... ...... .... .... 

22 

Pennsylvania  .... ...... .... ...... ...... ......  .♦. .. ...... .... .... 

9 

185 

Delaware 

4 

M.ir\'laTid   ...«........................»'................ 

2 

37 

Distrirt  of  Columbia 

9 

Virtrinia 

2 
2 
3 
1 

34 

North  Carolina 

20 

South  Carolina. 

16 

Georgia 

18 

Florida , 

2 

Alabama 

10 

Mississippi 

4 

10 

6 

17 

14 

6 

Louisiana 

9 

Tennessee 

8 

Kentucky 

23 

Ohio 

66 

Indiana , 

17 

Michigan 

2 

Illinois 

4 

Missouri 

5 

Arkansas 

1 

Cherokee  Nation 

1 

Iu  1835  there  were  over  1,000  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  State  of  New  York,  containing  1,913,000  inhabitants,  had  193,  exclusive  of  religious 
journals.  According  to  the  statistics  of  that  date,  it  appears  that  there  were  over  fifty 
dailies  published  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  were  well  supported.  In  1720,  the 
North  American  colonies  had  only  seven  newspapers;  in  1810  the  United  States  had 
3:^;  in  1820  they  had  640;  in  1830  they  had  1,000,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000, 
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which  Dr.  Lieber  boldly  aaserts  was  mote  than  those  fnniiahed  the  whole  190,000,000 
popalation  of  Earape.  In  commentine  upon  the  newspapers  of  England,  Prance,  and 
tho  United  States,  viewed  from  the  snaation  in  1835,  a  stand-point  of  only  thirty-eix 
jears  ago.  Dr.  Lieber  qnaintly,  and  jierhaps  soiaenhat  tmthfolly,  remarks : 

"We  find  thoseof  the  United  States  most  nnmerotis,  while  Bomeof  the  French  papers 
have  the  largest  Babscription,  and  the  whole  establishment  of  a  lirat-rat«  London  paper 
is  the  moat  complete.  Its  activity  is  immense.  When  Canning  sent  British  troops  to 
Portngal  in  1826,  we  know  that  some  pnpeni  lail  reportert  ipilfc  (fte  armp.  The  zeal  of 
the  New  York  papers  also  deserrea  to  be  mentioned,  which  send  ont  their  news-boata 
even  fifty  miles  to  sea,  tn  board  approachinff  vessels  and  obtain  the  news  they  briuR, 

"  •  •  From  tho  immense  iinmber  of  different  papers  in  the  United  Stat<!9,  it  re- 
mits that  tho  number  of  subseribers  is  limited,  2,000  being  considered  a  ie«;H>ctable 
list.  One  paper,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  noite  the  talent  of  many  able  men,  as  is  the 
case  with  France.  *  "  '  In  the  United  8tat«s,  few  papers  have  more  than  one 
editor,  who  geoerally  writes  npon  almost  all  subjects  himself  This  circums 
CBssaiily  makes  the  papeia  less  spirited  and  able  than  some  of  the  foreign  joe 

is  attended  with  thia  advantage,  that  no  particular  set  of  men  is  enabled  to 

predominant  iofineuce  by  means  of  theeo  periodicals.  Their  abundance  ueatraliiea 
their  eOects.  Declamation  and  eophietir  are  mode  comparatively  harmleKn  by  running 
JDto  a  thousand  conflicting  currents.    How  different  would  be  the  case  if  there  ei 


e  American;  and  perhaps  future  agee  may 

_ ,  veray  which  disfigures  the  journals  of  oar 

country  in  the  present  day  with  somewhat  the  same  feeling  as  that  with  wliicb  we 
regard  the  intemperance  of  religious  controversy  at  the  period  of  the  Bcformation. 
The  leading  spirits  of  that  time  used  language  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  mostly 
banished  to  Billingsgate." 

The  cenans  of  ISlO  returned  1,631  newspapers,  with  a  yearly  isane  of  105,838,673 
copies ;  and  in  1850  the  number  reached  2,600,  with  nu  annual  circnlatioo  of  426,4(>9,in'S 
copies,  an  average  of  21.81  copies  to  ejich  penwD  in  the  population,  and  of  Vi.9  jour- 
nals to  every  100,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  dailies  in  1850  was  254,  with  an 
Average  circulation  of  3,200  copies  each. 

Tho  census  of  1860  returned  3,725  daily,  tri-weekip,  semi-weekly,  weekly,  bi-weekly, 
and  somi-moDthly  periodicals,  and  336  monthly,  bi-montbly,  qnarterly,  semi-onnaal, 
and  auDual  perindicals ;  making  a  gross  total  of  4,05t,  of  all  kinds  of  journals  then 
published  in  the  United  States,  with  auuoalctrculation  estimated  at  927,lK)l,54tJ  copies. 

The  total  unmber  of  perii>dicals  now  published  in  the  United  States  and  Territories 
is  6,056,  which,  at  the  returned  census  population  of  1870  of  38,307,399,  is  one  journal 
to  6,3^5  inhabitants.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  character  of  period- 
icals published  in  the  ten  principal  cities,  the  total  being  1,007  jonrnalB. 

e$of  the  United  States, 
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ULTEST  STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  and  tables  of  American  Jonmalism  are  selected 
from  the  OctoMr  quarterly,  1871,  of  the  Advertisers'  Gazette,  published  by  George  P. 
Rowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  By  carefol  comparison  with  official  and  pnvate 
data,  these  statistics  are  found  to  be,  in  the  main,  correct,  and  to  be  relied  upon  as 
furnishing  the  latest  results  obtainable  of  the  present  condition  of  American  Journal- 
ism. 

American  JoumaJiam  of  1871.— '^  The  whole  number  of  periodicals  issued  in  the  United 
States  is  5,983,  with  73  to  be  added  for  the  Territories,  and  353  are  printed  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  and  29  in  the  British  Colonies,  making  a  grand  total  of  6,438,  of  which  637 
are  daily,  118  tri-weekly,  129  semi- weekly,  4,642  weekly,  21  bi-weekly,  100  semi-month- 
ly, 715  monthly,  14  bi-monthly,  and  62  are  issued  quarterly.  New  York  has  the  largest 
number  of  publications,  894,  of  which  371  are  printed  in  New  York  City,  and  Nevada 
has  the  smallest  number  issued  in  any  State — only  15.  Nevada  has  more  daily  than 
weekly  papers,  and  is  unique  in  this  respect,  everv  other  State  having  from  three  to 
twelve  times  as  many  weeklies  as  dailies.  Tri-weekly  papers  are  more  common  in  the 
South  than  semi-weeklies,  while  in  the  Northern  States  the  facts  are  reversed. 

"  The  largest  number  of  daily  papers  published  in  any  State  is  89,  in  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  is  second,  with  61.  Next  comes  Illinois,  with  :^,  and  California  has  34j 
being  the  fourth  on  the  list.  Delaware  and  Florida  have  each  one  daily  paper.  Kan- 
sas has  as  many  as  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  combined.  Ne- 
braska and  Nevada  have  each  more  dailies  than  eitner  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Maine,  or  Mississippi. 
'^  Of  the  73  publications  issued  regularly  in  the  Territories,  13  are  daily  ana  50 
weekly,  3  tri-weekly,  4  semi-weekly,  1  appears  monthly,  1  semi-monthly,  and  1  bi- 
weekly. 

'^Tho  papers  of  New  York  State  have  the  largest  circulation,  averaging  7,411  each  issue. 
Massachusetts  is  second,  with  5,709  average  ;  then  comes  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  4,323.  Nevada  has  the  smallest  average  circulation,  only  516,  while  Florida  aver- 
ages 616,  Arkansas  650,  Texas  701,  and  Mississippi  753.  The  average  circulation  of  all 
daily  papers  i)ublished  is  2,717,  of  the  weeklies  1,598^  and  of  the  monthlies  4,081.  The 
average  edition  of  all  the  papers  printed  is  1,842,  which,  multiplied  by  6,438,  the  entire 
number  of  publications,  gives  11,858,796  as  the  number  of  copies  in  which  an  adver- 
tisement would  appear  if  inserted  once  in  all.  The  same  advertisement,  if  continued 
one  year,  would  be  printed  the  enormous  number  of  1,499,922,219  times.  The  total 
number  of  publications  printed  in  an  entire  year  in  North  Carolina  will  supply  only 
four  copies  to  each  inhauitant,  equivalent  to  one  paper  to  every  soul  once  in  three 
months.  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Arkansas  do  but  little  better,  furnishing  5  copies 
per  year.  Alabama,  Minnesota.  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia  all  print  less 
than  enough  to  give  each  inhabitant  a  pajier  once  in  five  weeks,  while  California  gives 
82  copies  per  year,  exceeding  every  other  StM€  except  New  York,  which  prints  113 
copies  per  year  for  everjr  soul  within  its  borders.  As  New  York  papers  circulate  every- 
where, while  those  of  California  do  not  go  very  much  out  of  the  State,  it  is  evident 
that  the  papers  issued  there  have  a  better  local  support  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
American  Union. 

"  In  the  District  of  Columbia  we  find  that  one  newspaper  is  published  for  every 
three  square  miles  of  territory.  Massachusetts  has  one  to  30  square  miles,  and  Rhode 
Island  one  to  50 ;  then  comes  New  York  with  one  to  57 ;  Connecticut  has  one  to  60, 
New  Jersey  one  to  63,  Texas  one  to  2,345,  Florida  one  to  2,693 ;  while  in  the  Territories 
one  newspaper  spreads  its  circulation  over  no  less  than  14,465  square  miles. 

"  There  are  548  papers  in  the  United  States  which  print  more  than  5,000  copies  each 
issue,  and  11  which  print  more  than  100,000.  The  New  York  Weekly  has  the  largest  circu- 
lation given  ;  among  the  political  mediums  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  takes  the 
lea<l,  and  among  the  agricultural  weeklies  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker  stands  first.  The 
New  York  Independent  is  the  largest  paper  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
religious  paper.  Nearly  1,000  papers  are  printed  on  the  auxiliary  plan — that  is,  on 
sheets  purchased  from  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  centers,  with  one  side  already 
printed.  This  number  has  more  than  doubled  within  one  year.  More  than  1,000  new 
newspapers  have  been  established  since  the  Ist  of  March,  1870,  and  the  number  of 
new  ones  announced  since  January  1, 1871,  has  averaged  nearly  four  per  day.  The 
number  of  suspensions  is  about  one-fourth  as  large  as  that  of  the  new  issues  announced. 
The  number  of  newspapers  issued  has  fully  doubled  within  six  years. 

*'  In  looking  over  the  publications  devoted  to  specialties  (or  class  publications)  we 
find  the  religious  largely  predominate  over  any  otner  class,  which  shows  the  interest 
the  public  i)ress  takes  in  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  country.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  283  publications  advocating  evangelical  or  sectarian  ideas,  with  22  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  none  either  in  the  Territories  or  colonies.  Of  this  num- 
ber New  York  City  has  44,  Philadelphia  23,  Boston  21,  while  Florida;  Kansas,  Novad&| 
and  New  Jersey  are  entirely  unrepresented. 
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"  The  farmers,  horticnltariats  and  stock-raisers  have  their  interests  represented  by 
an  agricnlturai  press  numbering  no  less  than  106  publications,  many  of  wLicb  are  got- 
ten ui)  at  great  expense,  and  are  very  extensively  circulated. 

"  The  medical  i)rofes8ion  enlightens- its  members  through  the  columns  of  72  publica- 
tions, of  which  5  are  weeklies,  50  monthlies,  3  semi-monthlies,  3  bi-mouthlies,  and  11 
quarterlies. 

**  Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  schools  of  medicine  have  their  representative  organ,  which 
circulates  among  it^  admirers  and  is  criticised  severely  b^  its  coutemporarit'S  whose 
views  differ  from  it  about  the  *  healing  of  tlie  nations,'  while  there  are  a  iiuinl)er  that 
furnish  intelligence  of  interest  to  all  medical  men,  as  well  as  the  general  re<i4ler,  with- 
out taking  sides  for  or  against  any  particular  school  of  medicine. 

*'  Most  of  the  colleges  and  many  of  the  State  boards  of  education  have  their  repro- 
Bontative  organ,  besides  several  publications  that  treat  educational  matters  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  Of  this  class  we  have  84  in  the  United  States,  and  6  in  tlio  Dominion  of 
Canada.  They  are  mostly  monthlies,  with  an  occasional  weekly,  bi-weekly,  and  quar- 
terly. 

"The  large  cities  have  their  commercial  papers,  which  are  nearly  all  issued  weekljr. 

"  Insurance  is  discussed  through  the  medium  of  19  special  publications,  12  of  which 
are  issued  monthly,  and  a  number  of  them  being  noted  for  their  superior  tyiKigraphical 
appearance. 

"  Free  Masonry,  temperance,  Odd-Fellowship,  music,  mechanics,  law,  sporting,  real 
estate,  and  woman's  suffrage,  have  each  their  representative  organs,  many  of  which 
are  edited  with  ability  and  have  extensive  circulations,  and  net  large  incomes  to  their 
enterprising  publishers. 

"The  list  of  class  publications  is  increasing  rapidly  of  late,  itsratio  of  increase  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  entire  press  of  the  country  taken  together,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  make  it  possible 
and  profitable  to  publish  class  papers  where,  but  a  very  few  years  back,  they  could  not 
have  been  made  self-supporting. 

"The  number  of  papers  published  in  other  than  the  English  language  is  growing 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  immense  immigration  from  foreign  countries,  especially  Germany, 
France,  Scandinavia,  and  Italy. 

"The  publications  printed  in  the  German  languag:e  in  the  United  States  number  341, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  5,  and  are  over  three  times  as  many  as  the  sum  of  all  the 
other  publications  in  foreign  languages  combined. 

"The  publications  in  tha French  language  are  confined  principally  to  Louisiana  and 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  the  language  is  in  common  use. 

"  The  Scandinavian  i>nblications  number  Id,  and  are  confined  entirely  to  the  West  and 
Northwest,  (with  a  single  exception,  that  of  a  daily,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly  in  New 
York  City,)  the  immigrants  from  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  having  principally 
settled  tliere.  Many  of  the  thriving  western  towns  have  been  aln^ost  entirely  built 
up  by  these  industrious  and  frugal  people,  who  use  their  native  tongue  universally, 
and  frequently  never  learn  the  English  language. 

"  In  the  Spanish  language  there  are  but  7,  Dutch  6,  Italian  4,  Welsh  3,  Bohemian 
2,  Portuguese  1,  Cherokee  1— none  of  which  have  a  very  wide  circulation  or  influence, 
owing  to  the  reason  that  the  population  speaking  these  languages  is  comparatively 
limited  and  widely  scattered.'' 
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TVile  ikowing  fhe  aeerage  etrculation  o/ the  neafpaptn  and  pcriodieali  prinUd  ill  the  Untei 
SlatM  and  i>0mutioN  iff  Canada, 
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THE  PEESS  OF  GERMANY. 

Ill  Gcnnniif  nowspapera  orisiuated  witb  the  "  Re1fttioDeB,"aB  they  \Tero  termed,  wliicb 
H]ini[i^'  lip  at  AngHburg  and  Vicuaa  in  IQ34,  at  RatiHliou  iii  I53@,  at  Dillingen  in  15139, 
:il  Nil  veil  I  berg  in  I.'iTl,  irLure  they  oriEinally  appeared  in  tbe  form  of  a  pruit-cd  letter, 
nitbcmt  nii'tiIioniii|;  the  place  of  pritiung,  or  number.  Thetie,  hon'over,  noro  preceded 
l),v  pci'iiHlii-nl  (mblicctJMiie  of  news,  aspeciineu  of  wliicb,  dated  1495,  iaattll  preserved 
ill  tbi.-  Uiiivcraily  library,  at  Lcipeio.  In  1612  a  newspaper  was  published  iii  sheets, 
rnllcd  ''Account  of  what  lias  happened  in  Geruiauy,  ItaVi  Spain,  Franco,  tbe  East  nnd 
U'c^t  Itiili>'S,  &e."  Other  ncwspapcra  followed,  entitled  tne  Relatioo,  Ristretto,  Cbron- 
ick.  mill  tbe  Kealzeitiing,  wbicli  were  under  Kiivem mental  ceusorahin. 

It  tlii-i'i^foroappcfirs  that  in  Germany,  OS  wdl  an  iu  Great  Britain,  tne  desire  to  receive 
news  fi  0111  the  theaters  of  war  and  foreign  coontries  gave  birth  to  regular  newspapers. 
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ITie  first  regular  series  of  weekly  journals  appeared  at  Frankfort-OD-the-Main — the 
Frankfurter  Oberpostamts-Zeitung — which  was  established  in  1616,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  postmaster,  after  the  model  of  a  journal  founded  by  a  bookseller  named  Emuicl, 
in  1615.  This  was  followed  by  newspapers  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Germany. 
Among  those  widely  circulated  was  Dcr  Hamburgischo-Correspondent,  founded  in  1714, 
and  the  Augsburg  Allgemeino  Zeitung,  which  became  the  leading  journal  of  Germany, 
and  is  still  in  existence.  The  progress  of  journalism  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
verj'^  marked,  and  developed  much  talent  in  the  art  of  editing.  Among  the  eminent 
editors  who  Ciimo  into  notice  early  in  the  present  century  were  Kotzcbuo,  Niebuhr,  and 
Giirres.  The  French  Revolution  x>rovoked  the  establishment  of  several  radical  journals, 
such  as  Seibenpfeifter's  Westbote,  Wirth's  Deutsche  Tribune,  and  Der  Freisinnige,  edited 
by  Rotteck  and  Welcker ;  but  these  were  mainly  suppressed  in  1833.  The  Rheinischc 
Zeitung,  established  at  Cologne  in  1841,  was  considered,  a  very  able  journal.  The  rev- 
olution of  1848-*49  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  newspapers,  and  in  1861  the  number 
of  journals  published  in  Germany  was  estimated  at  about  1,400,  and  in  1868  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  2,566.  Among  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ger- 
many are  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  in  Berlin,  the  Vossicho  Zeitung,  (the 
favorite  paper  of  the  middle  classes,)  the  Spencrscho  Zeitung,  established  originally  by 
order  of  Frederick  II,  the  None  Prcussiche  Zeitung,  the  Volkszeituac,  (organ  of  the 
working  classes,)  the  National-Zeitung,  an  ably  conducted  journal,  having  eminent 
foreign  correspondence  as  a  special  feature ;  in  Cologne,  the  Kolnische  Zeitunn^ ;  in 
Bremen,  the  Wcser  Zeitung ;  in  Lcipsic,  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung ;  in  Ham- 
burg, the  Borsenhalle,  Hamburger  Kachrichten,  and  Correspondent ;  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  the  Frankfurter  Journal  and  the  Ober-Postamt«-Zeitung ;  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, the  Wiener  Zeitung,  the  Oestreichische  Zeitung,  Douau-Zeitnng,  Wanderer,  Ost- 
deutsche  Post,  and  Presse ;  in  Stettin,  the  Ostsee  Zeitung ;  and  in  Hanover,  the  Zeitung 
fUr  Norddeutschland. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

In  France  newspapers  have  always  been  educators  of,  and  popular  with,  the  people, 
dating  their  origin  from  the  publication  of  the  Mercure  Francois  in  1605.  De  Sainte 
Foix,  in  his  ^^  Essai  historique  sur  Paris,''  states  that  Renaudot,  a  Paris  physicLon,  in 
order  to  amuse  his  patients  in  healthy  seasons,  and  to  thereby  increase  his  practice, 
adopted  the  plan  of  publishing  and  circulating  occasional  sheets,  containing  news 
from  foreign  countries  which  he  had  collected,  and  for  which  he  obtained  a  privileg<» 
in  1632.  This  paper  was  called  the  Gazette  de  Receuils,  and  Gazette  de  France,  and 
continued  until  about  1792,  being  published  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  week.  A 
poetical  paper,  filled  with  local  gossip  and  scandal,  was  published  by  Loret  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sevent-eenth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  M'lle  de  Longuevillo, 
afterward  Duchesse  do  Nemours.  In  1672  the  Mercure  Galant,  a  literary  journal, 
made  its  appearance,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Nouveau  Mercure,  and  the  ^lercnre  de. 
France,  the  latter  continuing  until  1815.  The  Journal  fitrangcr  existed  until  1763,  and 
numbered  among  its  contributors  Rousseau  and  Prevost.  The  first  daily  political 
newspaper,  called  the  Journal  de  Paris,  ou  Poste  do  Soir,  was  published  in  1777, 
which  remained  in  existence  until  1825.  The  revolution  gave  great  importance  to 
newspapers,  and  Mirabeau's  Courrier  de  Provence,  in  1789,  was  the  precursor  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  papers.  These  journals,  however,  were  very  revolutionary  and  heated, 
culminating  with  Marat's  Ami  du  Peuple  and  Herbert's  P^re  Duchesne.  As  a  con- 
sequence. Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  suppressed  all  but  thirteen,  and,  under  his  em- 
pire, only  five  were  permitted  to  appear.  The  rapid  succession  of  revolutions  had  a 
great  infiuence  upon  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  French  newspapers.  It 
appears,  upon  investigation,  that  the  French  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
undertaking  the  publication  of  papers  on  shares  or  in  stock,  a  scheme  which  has 
proved  very  successful  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Journal  des  Debates  was 
founded  in  1789,  and  has  maintained  a  high  literary  reputation.  Among  its  contribu- 
tors were  Chateaubriand,  Geoflfroy,  Malte-Bnin,  and  Hoftman,  and  with  this  paper  was 
Sublished  a  feiiiUeiony  containing  literary  discussions  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The 
oumal  du  Soir,  by  its  truthful,  intellectual,  free  and  simple  tone,  maintained  itself 
undisturbed  during  the  revolution,  and  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  newspaper 
truth.  The  Globe  numbered  among  its  contributors  Guizot,  Cousin,  St.  Marc  Girardin, 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie ;  and  Thiers  and  Mignet  wrote  for  the  Constitutionel. 

In  1829,  there  were  published  in  Paris  169  journals,  literary,  scientific,  religious,  and 
political,  of  which  151  were  liberal,  and  18  monarchical.  The  liberal  journals  had 
197,000  subscribers  and  1,500,000  readers,  and  the  monarchical  only  21,000  subscribers 
and  192,000  readers. 

The  Moniteur  was  the  official  organ  of  Napoleon  I,  and  was  used  to  promulgate  his 
orders  and  for  making  known  his  projects.  The  Presse  was  founded  in  1835,  by  Emile 
do  Girardin,  and,  with  the  Si^clc,  enjoyed  great  success  by  publishing  feuilhto^ns  of  novels 
written  by  Eugene  Sue,  Alexandre  Dninas,  and  other  literary  celebrities.  The  Consti- 
tutionel retrieved  its  fallen  fortunes  by  the  publication  of  Eugene  Sue's  "  Wandering 
Jew,"  paying  a  royalty  of  100,000  francs  to  the  author;  and  a  reduction  in  the  x>rice  of 
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subscription  increased  tbe  daily  circulation  of  this  paper  in  1845  to  180,000.  In  1846, 
the  circulation  of  the  Sl^clo  was  40,000  daily,  chiefly  patronized  by  the  lower  middle 
classes,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  numbers  of  other  papers,  chiefly  democratic 
or  socialistic,  came  into  existence,  which  operated  materially  to  diminish  the  average 
circulation  of  all. 

Class  journals  are  also  popular  in  Franco,  almost  every  branch  of  science,  industry, 
:nul  trade  maintaining  organs.  But  in  no  other  country  has  the  press  undergone  as 
many  trials,  and,  until  supplanted  by  the  United  States  in  that  regard,  h^is,  notwith- 
standing, maintained  the  largest  newspaper  circulations.  The  constant  excitement 
incident  to  rapid  change  of  government,  wars,  and  revolutions,  have  all  combined  to 
reduce  the  newspapers  of  Franco  to  uncertain  existence  and  value  as  property,  which 
has  not  been  the  case  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  no  otlier  country, 
I'ither,  has  the  modem  press  been  of  so  varied  a  character,  ranging,  as  it  has,  from  the 
highest  ordiT  of  literary  merit  to  the  lowest  grades  of  scandal  and  pruriency.  In  1868, 
there  were  1,771  newspapers  published  in  France,  with  prospect  of  constant  increase; 
but  the  recent  war  has  naturally  operated  to  diminish  tbe  number  of  Journals,  as  it  has 
relatively  injured  all  other  entei'prises. 

THE  PRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  first  Russian  journal  was  published  at  Moscow,  under  the  auspices  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  1703,  but  newspapers  nave  not  yet  obtained  general  circulation  throughout 
the  empire,  although  publisned  in  almost  all  the  principal  cities.  The  leading  iournals 
are  confined  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  Gazette  of  the  Senate  publisnes  laws 
and  ukases,  and  the  Journal  de  St.  P6tersbourg,  published  in  the  French,  was  generally 
considered  an  organ  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  Another  of  the  same  name  is 
published  in  Russian,  and  a  third  in  German.  Daring  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  the  Northern 
Bee  was  influential  for  police  purposes,  and  thelnvalide  Russe  circulated  mainly  among 
those  interested  in  military  affairs. 

In  the  Baltic  x^i'ovinccs  the  newspapers  are  published  in  the  German,  in  Finland  in 
the  Swedish,  and  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  m  the  Polish  languages.  In  Easan  a 
journal  is  published  in  Tartar,  and  in  Astrakhan,  one  in  tno  Kalmuck  tongue. 
Under  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  new  journals  have  been  encouraged,  and  owing  to 
his  wise  and  liberal  policy  the  press  Las  been  given  an  impetus  which  promises  a 
brilliant  future.  There  are  now  published  328  newspapers  in  Russia,  with  prospect  of 
increase  commensurate  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  present  Emperor,  who,  it  is 
understood,  has  been  much  impressed  with  the  progress  and  influence  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States. 

THE  PRESS  OF  ITALY. 

The  credit  of  the  first  newspaper  has  been  properly  awarded  to  Italy,  but  other  coun* 
tries  have  left  her  far  behind  in  the  van  of  newspaper  progress.  In  modern  times  the 
])nucipal  newspapers  were  merely  oflicial  organs,  such  as  the  Gazzetta  di  Napoli  and 
the  Diario  di  Roma. 

The  total  number  of  Italian  papers  in  1836  was  171,  and  in  1845  was  205.  After 
the  accession  of  Pojie  Pius  IX,  in  1847,  a  newspaper  maniadeluged  Italy  with  a  flootlof 
journals,  mostly  political  and  revolutionary ;  but  they  only  maintained  existence  until 
1849,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  press  was  placed  under  restraint.  In 
Sardinia  the  press  has  been  nominally  free  since  1848,  but  large  circulations  have  never 
been  obtained  anywhere  in  Italy;  notwithstanding,  papers  are  maintained  in  all  the 
principal  cities.  The  number  of  journals  published  in  Italy  is  now  estimated  at  467, 
some  of  them  being  highly  literary  and  devoted  to  art,  science,  and  politics. 

THE  PRESS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Until  the  revolution  of  1829,  newspapers  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  very  few  and 
of  no  importance^  Although  preceded  by  periodical  publications  of  news,  often  printed 
or  recited  in  verse,  the  first  regular  journal  in  Spain  was  the  Diario  de  Madrid,  estab- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  liberty  of  the  press  had 
boon  established  in  1834,  many  journals  came  into  existence,  and  in  1844  there  were 
])ublished  44  in  Madrid  alone,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  being  7,000.  Satirical  and 
humorous  papers  are  very  popular,  and  able  and  eminent  writers  contribute  to  literary, 
Kcioutific,  and  artistic  journals.  The  number  of  newspapers  now  published  in  Spam 
is  osliuiated  at  279.  In  Portugal,  the  prop^essof  the  press  has  latterly  been  in  advance 
(»r  Spain,  for  there  are  now^  at  least  300  papers  published,  with  a  population  only  of 
o.r>J7,6Gl,  while  the  population  of  Spain  is  16,302,625. 

THE  PRESS  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Newspapers  were  published  in  B<*lc:ium  before  they  were  known  in  Great  Britain, 
Franco,  or  Germany,  and  the  Nieuwe  Tydinghen  was  published  at  Antwerp,  in  1605,  by 
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Abraham  Verhoeven,  althon^h  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  a  regular  journal.  There 
were  certainly  two  panefs  m  existence  at  Brussels  between  16^  and  1G45.  The  An- 
nates Politiques,  i)ubli8hed  in  the  last  century,  was  very  highly  esteemed  and  liberally 
patronized.  The  princi{)al  Journals  are  the  Moniteur  Beige  and  the  Independancc  Beige, 
which  maintain  lairge  influence  and  respectable  circulations.  Like  France,  nows^ 
papers  are  very  popular  in  Belgium,  and  there  are  now  published  180  journals,  which 
IS  deemed  a  very  creditable  exhibit,  considering  the  population  and  immediate  conti- 
guity to  French  territory. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  first  paper  published  waa  the  Couraut,  in  1523,  and  newspapers 
have  always  since  been  maintained  in  the  principal  cities.  In  1826,  there  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  language  80  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  3.5  monthlies ;  but  the 
Holland  press,  although  free,  has  never  been  of  much  political  importance,  being  con- 
fined to  commercial  and  foreign  intelligence,  science,  and  art.  The  number  of  journals 
now  published  is  estimated  at  200. 

THE  PRESS  OF  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  AND  DENMARK. 

The  first  paper  published  in  Sweden  was  in  164.3,  but  notwithstanding  newspapers 
were  subsequently  published  in  all  the  principal  cities,  none  of  them  had  any  political 
importance  until  1820.  Since  that  period  the  press  has  maintained  a  largo  influence, 
the  total  number  of  papers  being  113  in  1850,  and  in  1868  increasing  to  179.  The  oldest 
paper  in  Norway  is  the  Christiana  Intelligentssedler,  founded  iu  1768.  The  first  Dan- 
ish newspaper  was  the  Mercurius,  published  at  Copenhagen  iu  1666;  and  the  oldest 
journal  is  the  Berlingsko  Tidende,  which  appeared  in  1749,  printed  in  the  German,  but 
afterward  iu  the  Danish.  In  1830  there  were  only  two  papers  published  at  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  the  number  has  since  increased  rapidly,  and  it  is  now  estimated  there  are 
201  journals  x>nblished  in  Denmark,  which,  although  of  comparatively  small  circula- 
tion, arc  pox)ular,  instructive,  and  influential.  In  Scandinavia,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  leading  statesmen  and  churchmen  to  contribute  frequently  to  the  press,  and  this  has 
necessarily  given  a  high  tone  to  journalism,  in  excess  of  that  of  Germany. 

Tliis  literature  of  tlie  Scandinavians  has  been  of  an  eminently  practical  nature,  and  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  education  of  the  peoide,  by  whom  it  is  highly  appreciated. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  would  be  immensely  beneficial  to  the  masses  were  the  high  stand- 
ard of  Scaudiuaviau  newspaper  literature  emulated  by  other  European  countries. 

THE  PRESS  OF  HUNGARY,  TURKEY,  GREECE,  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

The  first  series  of  Hungarian  newspapers  appeared  in  Latin  in  1721,  and  the  first  in  the 
vernacular  in  1781,  published  in  Presburg.    There  were  several  influential  journals 

Eublislied  before  the  revolution  of  1848-^49,  among  which  were  the  Pesth  Journal,  edited 
y  Kossuth,  and  the  Pestlier  Zeitung,  printed  in  German.  The  movements  of  18(50 gave 
birth  to  a  hirgo  number  of  new  journals,  all  of  a  liberal  character,  and  the  press  of 
Bohemia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  adjacent  countries  afterward  assumed,  and  now 
inaintuiu,  great  imjiortance.  It  is  estimated  there  are  at  least  205  journals  now  pub- 
lished in  Hungary. 

The  establishment  of  newspapers  in  Greece  dates  from  the  era  of  national  independ- 
ence in  1824,  although  political  journals  were  occasionally  issued  in  1821 :  the  center  of 
Journalism  being  at  Athens.  Three  papers  wore  published  iu  the  Greek  language  iu 
Vienna  befoi*e  the  revolution.  In  1830  two  very  influential  papers  were  publishe<l  in 
liberated  Greece,  one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  French.  Papers  are  published  in  Nau- 
plia,  Patras,  Syra,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  some  iu  English  and  Italian,  as  well  as  in 
Greek.  During  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the  Greek  Telegraph,  published  at  Misso* 
longhi,  was  issued  uuder  the  auspices  of  Lord  Bryon,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  The  number  of  newspaiiers 
low  published  is  estimated  at  77,  but  none  of  them  circulate  largely. 

The  first  Turkish  pajier  was  published  in  the  French  language,  in  1795,  but  jour- 
nalism was  not  actually  founded  in  Turkey  until  1825,  when  Alexandre  Blacque  estab- 
lished, at  Smyrna,  the  Spectateur  de  I'Orient,  and  Courrier  do  Smyrne. 

The  oflicial*j(mrnal  of  the  government  appeared  in  French  in  1831,  under  the  title  of 
the  Moniteur  Ottoman,  and  in  Turkish  in  1832,  under  the  name  of  the  Taquimi  Va^Ai. 
There  are  now  35  journals  published  throughout  various  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
with  favorable  prospects  of  increase,  inasmuch  as  the  present  Sultan  is  impressed  with 
the  paramount  necessity  for  x>rogres8  in  all  the  essentials  of  liberal  government. 

In  Switzerland,  in  1824,  there  were  11  political  papers,  7  of  which  were  printed  in 
German,  2  in  French,  and  2  in  Italian.  In  1835  this  number  had  increased  to  24,  and 
in  1849  there  were  77  newspapers  publishe<l  in  German  alone.  Since  that  time  journal- 
ism has  materially  advanced  in  the  mountain  republic,  and,  like  Belguim,  the  people 
have  cultivated  the  French  taste  for  newspaper  literature,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
375  journals  are  now  published,  quite  respectably  patronized,  and  with  an  increasing 
demand.  Switzerland  presents  the  best  average,  next  to  the  United  States,  in  the  num- 
ber of  journals  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  being  one  for  every  6,695  of  the  population. 
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TlIE  PRESS  OF  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

In  India  the  first  paper,  called  Ilicking's  Gazette,  was  efitablisbcd  at  Calcutta  in 
1781,  and  in  1795  the  Bengal  Hurkuru  made  its  appearance,  and  still  continues,  tbo 
oldest  of  the  East  Indian  newspapers,  having  been  published  as  a  daily  since  1819. 
Until  1835  the  press  was  under  censorship  or  restraint  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but 
a  biw  drafted  by  Macanlay,  and  enacted  by  Governor  General  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
subsequently  removed  all  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  press.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Sc|>oy  mutiny  in  1857,  a  new8i)aper  license  from  the  government  was  necessary  ; 
but  this  law  was,  by  its  terms,  limited  to  the  duration  of  one  year.    Newspapers  arc 


all  influential  and  poi)ular. 

In  China  a  species  of  native  newspaper  has  existed  for  centuries,  called  by  foreigners 
the  PekLu  Gazette.  It  is  a  court  journal,  containing  such  publications  as  are  deemed 
proper  by  the  Emperor  for  the  annals  and  history  of  the  government  and  are  plac- 
arded upon  bulletin-boards  in  a  court  of  the  palace.  Couriers  are  disi)atched  to  all 
parts  of  China  to  convey  copies  to  high  provincial  officers,  and  anybody  may  print  or 
sell  them  to  the  people.  This  gazette  is  generally  read  with  attention  by  the  bett<jr 
classes  of  the  natives  in  the  large  cities. 

In  1827,  an  English  weekly  paper,  called  the  Register,  was  established  at  Canton, 
and  the  Canton  Press  followed  in  18:36.  The  North  China  Mail,  at  Shanghai,  and  the 
China  Mail,  at  IIong-Kong,  were  leading  and  influential  journals,  and  there  are  others 
l)ubli.she(l  at  Singapore,  but  with  necessarily  small  circulation. 

Th(^  fii-st  paper,  the  Sidney  Gazette  and  New  South  Wales  Advertiser,  was  estab- 
lished in  Australia  in  1803.  Other  newspapers  followed  as  the  country  became  popu- 
latctl  and  developed,  and  a  great  number  are  now  published  in  the  various  colonies, 
some  of  which  circulate  largely  and  are  creditable  specimens  of  the  English  provincial 
l)rcss,  being  ably  edited  and  conducte<l.  In  New  Zealand,  in  1858,  there  were  fourteen 
English  papers,  and  one  printed  in  the  native  or  Maori  language.  There  are  also 
Ki'veral  newspapers  published  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  also  in  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  first  paper  published  in  the  latter  colony  was  the  South 
African  Advertiser,  established  in  1824. 

THE  PRESS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  MEXICO. 

In  183.')  the  republic  of  Columbia  had  sixteen  political  papers,  but  the  first  paper 
was  founded  in  Chili  in  1810.  In  1855  the' total  number  of  iieriodicals  published  in 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  was  estimated  at  192,  circulating  among  a  popu- 
laticm  of  about  .30,000,000,  and  distributed  as  follows  :  Mexico,  20 ;  Central  America, 
3;  Havana,  7  ;  Porto  Rico,  3;  St.  Domingo,  4;  New  Granada,  48;  Venezuela,  3;  Ecua- 
dor, 3  ;  1  Vru,  27 ;  Bolivia,  2 ;  Chili,  14  ;  Buenos  Ayres,  C ;  La  Plata,  4 ;  Paraguay,  2 ; 
Montevidoo,  4  ;  Brazil,  32.  Four  of  these  were  published  in  English,  5  in  French,  1  in 
(iernian,  29  in  Portuguese,  and  the  rest  in  Spanish.  The  Brazilian  and  Chilian  press 
are  ably  conducted,  and  exert  large  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  press  of  New 
Granada  is  the  most  active,  free,  and  numerous  of  any  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, comprising  politics,  religion,  and  literature.  Since  the  last  compilation  of  news- 
pa]>('r  statistics  of  South  and  Central  America  the  press  has  undergone  vicissitudes 
incident  to  wars  and  revolutions,  and  although  comparatively  of  small  circulation, 
still  maintains  character,  ciiste,  and  increasing  numbers  and  influence. 

THE  PRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Tlie  firnt  newspaper  in  these  colonies  was  founded  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  in 
17:>1.  In  1702  the  Barbados  Mercury  was  established,  which  continued  until  1845. 
Other  newspapers  were  founded  at  Granada  in  1742  ;  Antigua,  in  1748;  St.  Kitts,  in 
174H  ;  Dominica,  in  17(55  ;  St.  Vincent,  in  1784  ;  and  Bermuda,  in  1784.  In  Canada  the 
Qneb<'(^  Gazette  appeared  in  170.5,  and  the  Montreal  Gazette  in  1775.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
lb"  lljilifiix  Gazette  ai)peaied  in  1751 ;  and  in  New  Bninswick  two  or  three  papers  were 
jml)li.slied  at  St.  John  in  1782.  The  progress  of  journalism  in  the  territory  comprising 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  very  creditable;  but  this  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  owing 
to  the  example  of  enterprise  affordeti  by  the  American  i)ress.  The  contiguity  of  terri- 
tory and  the  relations  of  commerce  have  combined  to  cause  the  people  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  «'njnlato  the  jirogress  of  the  United  Stat4»s  in  this  regard.  In  New  Bninswick,  20 
periodicals  are  published  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  32  ;  in  Ontario,  213  ;  in  Quebec,  82  ;  and 
in  the  Uritish  Colonies,  29.  Of  these,  43  are  dailies,  13  tri-weekly,  17  semi-weekly, 
202  we(>idy,  4  bi-weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  37  monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  three 
quarterly  ;  being  a  total  of  382  periodicals  now  published  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  Ibitish  Colonies. 

The  following  interesting  tables  show  the  development  of  journalism  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  carefully  arranged  from  the  latest'sources  of  authentic  informa- 
tion: 
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ARGUMENT. 

t 

In  \\evr  of  the  immense  and  almost  incredible  circulation  of  the  newspaper  prees, 
wbicli  daily  reaches  people  of  all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
])atrician  and  plebeian,  alike  the  rnler  and  the  subject,  it  must  be  evident  that  news- 
])apers  are  the  ffceat  educators.  It  is  clear  that  the  press,  by  imparting  that  essential 
<'ducatioii  which  accompanies  and  follows  the  tuition  of  youth,  becomes  its  guide  and 
mentor  in  the  after  relations  of  life.  It  brings  to  notice  every  event  of  importance 
occurring  in  the  known  regions  of  the  earth,  and  hence  shapes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
onterprise  and  destiny  of  the  world.  Nothing  escapes  the  notice  of  tiie  press.  Keenly 
jilivo  to  every  occurrence  worthy  of  note,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  society,  it  is  its 
especial  province  to  make  the  record  and  to  present  it  to  public  view.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  prerogative  it  is  without  restraint;  the  right  so  to  do  is  tacitly  yielded,  and  all 
alike  respect  it. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  we  give  to  our  children  the  ele- 
nieute  of  education,  as  far  as  they  can  be  there  attained.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
])reparation  for  the  duties  api>ertaining  to  after  life,  for  experience  alone  can  teach  us 
tljose  essentials.  The  education  of  manhood  is  peculiarly  important,  not  only  to  our- 
selves, but  to  our  country  and  to  posterity.  Therefore  the  province  and  duty  of  impart- 
ing education  are  committed  to  the  care  of  those  who  are  deemed  fitted  for  the  respon- 
sibility, aud  the  capacity  to  perform  this  devoir  is  acquired  only  by  the  experiences  of 
life.  The  newspaper  press  is  the  main  agent  whereby  these  experiences  are  obtained, 
and  therefore  it  at  once  becomes  the  educator  of  educators, 

Thia  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States,  over  and  above  all  other  coun- 
tries; for  here  the  press  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  influential  of  all  institutions. 
Ilcro  the  want^  of  the  people  demand  the  universal  circulation  of  newspapers,  and 
forthwith  the  supply  is  yielded.  If  a  remedy  bo  suggested  or  required  for  general  or 
local  abuses,  the  press  is  at  once  constituted  the  umpire. 

No  measure  calculated  to  benefit  the  masses,  or  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  fails  to 
attract  the  active  support  of  our  newspapers ;  and  in  this  regard  the  free-school  sys- 
ti'in  (which  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  pride  of  the  people)  has  always  received  the  friend- 
ship aud  assistance  of  the  editorial  fraternity.  Our  people  look  to  our  press  to  give 
direction  to  their  opinions,  and  in  the  main,  this  duty  is  justly  and  honorably  per- 
formed. The  newspaper  communes  and  converses  with  the  masses;  it  is  an  essential 
tlonient  in  the  social  circle,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  lever  which  moves  the  world 
onward.  Reach  the  fireside  and  home  circle  and  you  attain  the  innermost  heart  of  the 
])»ople.  It  is  the  "  wheel  within  the  wheel,"  the  mainspring  which  gives  all  things  life 
and  impetus. 

THE  PRESS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

The  press  of  the  present  is  far  different  in  its  character  from  the  press  of  the  past. 
In  days  gone  by,  it  required  time  to  receive  and  disseminate  news,  and  pending  the 
interim  the  editors  of  the  past  were  naturally  compollMl  to  indulge  in  essays.  Henoe 
it  has  been  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  in  the  olden  time  our  American 
newspapers  were  better  edited  and  wielded  a  more  powerful  influence  over  the  people — 
that  they  dictated  public  opinion,  and  avoided  catering  to  the  capricious  tastes  and 
ideas  of  their  readers.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  early  American  editors — such 
as  Messrs.  Gales,  Seaton,  Ritchie,  Stone,  Webb,  Noah,  Prentice,  and  their  contempora- 
I  ics — were  superior  in  intellect  and  influence  to  those  who  now  wield  the  newspaper 
]n»n. 

The  comparison,  however,  is  difl8cult  to  draw.  In  the  days  when  these  gentlemen 
wrote  for  the  press  its  circulation  was  limited,  its  price  expensive,  and  hence  did  not 
reach  the  masses.  The  lightning  printing-])res8,  the  telegrajdi,  the  railroad,  and  steam- 
ship were  in  embryo.  Therefore  their  duties  aud  their  relations  to  the  public  were 
far  different  from  those  appertaining  to  the  editors  aud  paragraphists  of  the  present 
day ;  aud  the  historiograiiher  can  only  justly  record  their  eminent  abilities  and  x>ossible 
virtues,  without  venturing  upon  comparisons  or  parallels. 

People  do  not  look  for  ethics,  essays,  and  miscellany  in  the  press  of  to-day.  Our  local 
interests  are  so  diversified  and  outspread,  our  habits  so  regulated  and  governed  by  im- 
mediate sectional,  national,  and  business  interests,  that  the  people  can  only  regard  the 
press  as  an  immediate  want,  the  chronicler  of  news,  the  recorder  of  events  which  appear 
and  pass  away  as  the  lightning,  and  as  their  constant  educator  or  didactic,  in  the  things 
tliat  are  and  the  things  that  should  be,  all  over  the  world.  The  weekly,  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  other  periodicals  which  have  recently  obtained  large  circulations  in  the 
United  States  ably  represent  the  by-gone  newspaper  press.  These  periodicals  are  now 
necessarily  the  essayists  and  the  reciters  of  agreeable  and  popular  rales.  The  newspa- 
pers are  the  results  of  progress,  and,  as  such,  are  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  the  swift- 
ness of  its  demands.  They  have  space  only  for  that  which  is  daily  required  by  the 
l»nldic,  and  hence  the  etlitor  of  to-day  is  compelled  to  be  versatile  and  brief,  pointed 
and  pithy,  free  from  prosing  and  sermonizing. 
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There  nro  but  few  of  the  an cicn  regime  of  editors  now  left  to  the  profession,  and 
they  dcmbtless  moTirn  the  halcyon  days  of  the  past.  Bnt  they  must  be  Hensible  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  imposes  other  and  more  varied  duties  npon  the  corps-editorial — 
duties  which  require  increased  activity  and  energy. 

The  *'  elder  Mr.  Weller,"  as  ciironicied  in  the  **  Pickwick  Papers,"  conld  not  l)e  re- 
conciled to  the  decadence  of  stage- coaches  and  the  innovation  of  steam-engines,  and  in 
the  same  kindly  but  unreasonable  view,  the  claim  of  precedence  is  urged  for  that 
which  was  known  in  days  past  as  the  "  six-penny  press."  The  stage-coacli  is  the  press 
of  the  past;  the  locomotive  is  the  press  of  tlie  present.  The  lirst  fulfilled  its  purpose 
honorably  and  commcnsurately,  and  the  last  is  now  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  march 
of  civilization,  and  the  popular  demand  for  widc-sprejul,  universal  education. 

In  Great  Britain  the  press  in  importance  and  power  hjis  increased  materially  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and,  through  the  press  contributions  and  other  writings  of  such 
educationalists  and  philanthropists  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Bright,  MundoUa,  and 
Foster,  the  cause  of  education  has  been  largely  advanced. 

The  masses  in  England,  by  the  force  of  American  example,  are  now  demanding  and 
receiving  the  benefit  of  educational  progress  heretofore  denied  them,  and  to  this  happy 
consummation  the  general  British  press  largely  contributes.  As  education  progresses 
in  Great  Britain,  so  the  demand  for  a  liberal  press  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  and  this 
must  inevitably  be  the  case  in  all  countries  where  a  free  and  uutrammcled  press  is 
permitted.  In  addition  to  the  general  and  educational  press  in  England,  as  in 
America,  the  religious  or  secular  journals  now  devote  attention  and  space  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  and  in  this  essential  are  invaluable  adjuncts.  But  the  print- 
ing-press and  the  school-house  are  the  special  exhibits  of  American  culture  and  enter- 
prise, exercising  paramount  intlnence  in  our  communities,  and,  by  example,  in  all  tho 
other  abodes  of  civilization. 

It  is  fair,  also,  to  claim  that  tho  press  does  not  materially  abuse  its  power,  privilege, 
and  freedom.  Considering  its  unrestricted  license  and  the  opportunity  i-o  use  it  to  the 
injury  of  individuals,  there  are  but  few  prosecutions  for  libel  in  our  courts.  Wheiu'ver, 
maliciously  and  liagrautly,  injury  is  worked  to  individuals  or  corporations  through  the 
medium  of  tho  press,  thelaw  should  be  swift  to  punish  for  the  benefit  of  the  example  ; 
but  tho  necessity  for  this  is  happily  of  rare  occurrence.  A  licentious,  sensational,  and 
prurient  i)ress  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  and  although  such  impers  do  sometimes 
nourish,  and  obtain  largo  circulations,  they  are  without  influence,  and  ore  comparatively 
powerless  to  injure  tho  fair  name  and  fame  of  any  good  citizen. 

THE  EXPENSE  INCIDENT  TO  AMERICAN  JOURNALS. 

Writers  upon  press  statistics  have  enlarged  upon  the  expense  incident  to  editing  and 
publishing  tho  lea<ling  London  journals,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  indu- 
ential  American  journals  are  printed  and  maintained  at  less  cost.  Such  an  impression 
is  erroneous.  Although  it  has  been  found  impracticablo  to  give  the  detailed  expenses 
incident  to  tho  leading  American  newspapers  published  in  our  metropolii,  tho  cost  of 
editing  and  publishing  them  is  far  greater  than  those  of  the  transatlantic  cities.  The 
average  salaries  now  paid  to  journalists,  embracing  editors,  reporters,  correspondents, 
and  experts  in  the  various  branches  of  newspaper  essentials,  are  greater  than  those 
disbursed  anywhere  in  Europe. 

The  price  of  type-composition,  press-work,  and  paper  is  also  in  excess,  and  so  with 
almost  every  other  incident  of  newspaper  expense.  Nearly  all  the  influential  journals 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  maintain  special  correspondents 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  national  capital,  and  this  emjiloyment  must  uecesvsarily 
be  given  to  gentlemen  of  education,  culture,  and  enterprise,  well  posted  in  the  inner 
workings  of  oiir  system  of  government,  as  well  as  in  tho  machinery  of  national  politics. 
The  expense  thus  incurred  is  very  great,  and  is  exclusively  a  feature  of  American 
newspaper  enterprise. 

During  tho  session  of  Congress  the  detailed  transactions  of  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  sent  throughout  the  country  by  telegrai)h,  at  rates  of  private  cost  far  in 
excess  of  wire  communication  in  Europe.  Examples  of  American  enterprise,  regard- 
less of  expense,  were  commonly  furnished  in  the  publication  of  ocean  cable  dispatches 
narrating  at  great  length  the  x^articulars  of  the  recent  Franco-Prussian  war. 

In  closmg  this  "  paper,"  the  contributor  feels  justified  in  asserting  that  the  press  is 
the  gi'eat  educator  of  the  world,  and  that  tho  main  credit  of  this  consummation  is 
duo  to  the  example  of  energy,  influence,  and  progress  of  American  journalism,  aflecting 
tho  modem  journalism  of  Si  other  countries. 

J.  J.  NOAH. 
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Table  ahoicing  the  average  drcitlation  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  in  the  United 

Statee  and  JJominion  of  Canada, 
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THE  PRESS  OF  GERMANY. 

Ill  Omiiniiy  uowapapers  nriKJuated  iritli  the  "Eelntionc«,"nB  thoy  were  ferraeit,  wbicb 
R)>]'iiii}{  im  at  Augsburg  and  Vknna  in  15S4,  at  Batisbon  in  1S28,  at  DilliDgeD  in  15G9, 
ul  NiireniberB  in  1571,  where  thoy  originally  nppearuil  in  the  form  of  a  printed  luttcr, 
wilbiinl  mpntioning  tbo  place  of  priuting,  or  nnmber.  Tlipse,  however,  ivero  preceded 
Ijy  ppriiMlical  ynblicatioua  of  news,  a  Bpeciincn  of  wbich,  dalcd  lYiii,  is  stiD  preserved 
in  The;  University  library,  at  Loipoic.  In  1612  a  newspaper  woa  published  in  sheets, 
rnlti'd  ''Arcunnt  of  what  has  happened  in  Geiiuauy,  Itol.y,  Spain,  France,  the  East  and 
West  IiKlii'3,  &c."  Other  newspapers  followed,  entitled  the  Relation,  Jtistretto,  Cbron- 
ick,  and  the  Realzeitnng.  which  were  nnder  cuvernmentnl  censotHhip. 

It  liievel'ircappe.ira  that  ill  Germany,  aa  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  dcaire  to  receire 
uovrs  fi'oiu  tbo  thcateni  of  war  and  foreign  countries  gave  birth  to  regular  newspapon. 
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The  first  regular  series  of  weekly  journals  appeared  at  Frankfert-OD-tho-Main — tho 
Fraukfurter  Oberpostamts-Zeitung — which  was  established  in  1616,  under  tho  auspices 
of  tho  postmaster,  after  the  model  of  a  journal  founded  by  a  bookseller  named  Emnicl, 
in  1615.  This  was  followed  by  newspapers  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Germany. 
Among  those  widely  circulated  was  Der  Hamburgische-Correspondent,  founded  in  1714, 
and  tho  Augsburg  Allgemeino  Zeituug,  which  became  tho  leading  journal  of  Geiinany, 
and  is  still  in  existence.  The  progress  of  journalism  in  the  nmeteenth  century  was 
very  marked,  and  developed  much  talent  in  tho  art  of  editing.  Among  the  eminent 
editors  who  came  into  notice  early  in  the  present  century  were  Kotzebuc,  Niebuhr,  and 
Gorres.  The  French  Revolution  provoked  the  establishment  of  several  radical  journals, 
such  as  Seibenpfeiffer's  Westbote,  Wirth's  Deutsche  Tribune,  and  Der  Freisinnige,  edited 
by  Rotteck  and  Welcker ;  but  these  were  mainly  suppressed  in  1833.  The  Rheiuischu 
Zcitung,  established  at  Cologne  in  1841,  was  considered  a  very  able  journal.  Tho  rev- 
olution of  1848-'49  did  not  diminish  tho  number  of  newspapers,  and  in  1861  the  number 
of  journals  published  in  Germany  was  estimated  at  about  1,400,  and  in  186d  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  2,560.  Among  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ger- 
many are  the  Augsburg  Allgemeiue  Zcitung,  in  Berlin,  the  Vossicho  Zeitnng,  (the 
favorite  paper  of  the  middle  classes,)  the  Spenerscho  Zeitung,  established  originally  by 
order  of  Frederick  II,  the  Neue  Preussiche  Zeitung,  the  Volkszeituog,  (organ  of  tho 
working  classes,)  the  National-Zeitung,  an  ably  conducted  journal,  having  eminent 
foreign  correspondence  as  a  special  feature ;  in  Cologne,  the  Koluische  Zeitung ;  in 
Bremen,  the  Wcser  Zeitung;  in  Leipsic,  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zcitung;  in  Ham- 
burg, the  Borsenhalle,  Hamburger  Nachrichteu,  and  Correspondent ;  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  the  Frankfurter  Journal  and  the  Ober-Postamt«-Zeitung;  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, tho  Wiener  Zeitung,  tho  Oestreichische  Zeitung,  Donau-Zeitnng,  Wanderer,  Ost- 
deutsche  Post,  and  Presse ;  in  Stettin,  the  Ostsee  Zeitung ;  and  in  Hanover,  the  Zeitung 
ftir  Norddeutschland. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

In  France  newspapers  have  always  been  educators  of,  and  popular  with,  the  people, 
dating  their  origin  from  the  publication  of  the  Mercure  Francois  in  1605.  De  Sainto 
Foix,  m  his  "  Essai  historique  sur  Paris,"  states  that  Renaudot,  a  Paris  physician,  in 
order  to  amuse  his  patients  in  healthy  seasons,  and  to  thereby  increase  his  practice, 
adopted  tho  plan  of  publishing  and  circulating  occasional  sheets,  coutiiiuiug  ncnvs 
from  foreign  countries  which  he  had  collected,  and  for  which  he  obtained  a  privilege 
in  1632.  This  paper  was  called  the  Gazette  do  Recenils,  and  Gazette  do  France,  and 
continued  until  about  1792,  being  published  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  week.  A 
poetical  paper,  filled  with  local  gossip  and  scandal,  was  published  by  Loret  during  the 
latter  part;  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  M^lle  de  Longuevillo, 
afterward  Duchesse  de  Nemours.  In  1672  the  Mercure  Galant,  a  literary  journal, 
made  its  appearance,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Nouveau  Mercure,  and  tho  jjlurcure  de 
France,  the  latter  continuing  until  1815.  The  Journal  fitranger  existed  until  1763,  and 
numbered  among  its  contributors  Rousseau  and  Provost.  The  first  daily  political 
newspaper,  called  the  Journal  de  Paris,  ou  Poste  de  Soir,  was  published  in  1777, 
which  remained  in  existence  until  1825.  The  revolution  gave  great  importance  tu 
newspapers,  and  Mirabeau's  Courrier  de  Provence,  in  1789,  was  the  precursor  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  papers.  These  journals,  however,  were  very  revolutionary  and  heated, 
culminating  with  Marat^s  Ami  du  Peuple  and  Herbert's  P^re  Duchesne.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  suppressed  all  but  thirteen,  and,  under  his  em- 
pire, only  five  were  permitted  to  appear.  The  rapid  succession  of  revolutions  had  a 
great  influence  upon  tho  appearance  and  disappearance  of  French  newspapers.  It 
appears,  upon  investigation,  that  the  French  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
undertaking  the  publication  of  papers  on  shares  or  in  stock,  a  scheme  which  baa 
proved  very  successful  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Journal  des  Debats  was 
founded  in  1789,  and  has  maintained  a  high  literary  reputation.  Among  its  contribu- 
tors were  Chateaubriand,  Geoffrey,  Malte-Brun,  and  Hoffman,  and  with  this  paper  was 
Sublished  a  feuUleionj  containing  literary  discussions  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The 
oumal  du  Soir,  by  its  truthful,  intellectual,  free  and  simple  tone,  maintained  itself 
undisturbed  during  the  revolution,  and  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  newspaper 
truth.  The  Globe  numbered  among  its  contributors Guizot,  Cousin,  St.  M.arc  Girardin, 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie ;  and  Thiers  and  Mignet  wrote  for  the  Constitutionel. 

In  1829,  there  were  published  in  Paris  169  journals,  literary,  scientific,  religious,  and 
political,  of  which  151  were  liberal,  and  18  monarchical.  Tho  liberal  journals  had 
197,000  subscribers  and  1,500,000  readers,  and  the  monarchical  only  21,000  subscribers 
and  192,000  readers. 

The  Moniteur  was  the  official  organ  of  Napoleon  I,  and  was  used  to  promulgate  his 
orders  and  for  making  known  his  projects.  The  Presse  was  founded  in  1835,  by  Emile 
de  Girardin,  and,  with  the  Sifecle,  enjoyed  great  success  by  publishing  feuiUetona  of  novels 
written  by  Eugeue  Sue,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  other  literary  celebrities.  The  Consti- 
tutionel retrieved  its  fallen  fortunes  by  the  publication  of  Eugene  Sue's  "  Wandering 
Jew,"  paying  a  royalty  of  100,000  franca  to  the  author;  and  a  reduction  in  the  xnice  of 
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siibscrii^tion  increased  the  daily  circulation  of  this  paper  in  1845  to  180,000.  In  1846, 
the  circulation  of  the  Sidcle  was  40,000  daily,  chiefly  patronized  by  the  lower  middle 
classes,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  numbers  of  other  papers,  chiefly  democratic 
or  socialistic,  came  into  existence,  which  operated  materially  to  diminish  the  average 
circulation  of  all. 

Class  journals  are  also  popular  in  Franco,  almost  every  branch  of  science,  industry, 
and  trade  maintaining  organs.  But  in  no  other  country  has  the  press  uudergono  as 
many  trials,  and,  until  supplanted  by  the  United  States  in  that  regard,  has,  notwith- 
Htaniling,  maintained  the  largest  newspaper  circulations.  The  constant  excitement 
incident  to  rapid  change  of  government,  wars,  and  revolutions,  have  all  combined  to 
reduce  the  newspapers  of  France  to  uncertain  existence  and  value  as  property,  which 
has  not  been  the  case  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  no  other  country, 
either,  has  the  modern  press  been  of  so  varied  a  character,  ranging,  as  it  has,  from  the 
highest  ordor  of  literary  merit  to  the  lowest  grades  of  scandal  and  pruriency.  In  1868, 
there  were  1,771  newspapers  published  in  France,  with  prospect  oi  constant  increase; 
but  the  recent  war  has  naturally  operated  to  diminish  the  number  of  Journals,  as  it  has 
n?latively  injured  all  other  enterprises. 

THE  PRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  first  Russian  journal  was  published  at  Moscow,  under  the  auspices  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  1703,  but  newspapers  nave  not  yet  obtained  general  circulation  throughout 
the  empire,  although  publisned  in  almost  all  the  principal  cities.  The  leading  loumals 
are  confined  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  Gazette  of  the  Senate  publishes  laws 
and  ukases,  and  the  Journal  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  published  in  the  French,  was  generally 
considered  an  organ  of  the  department  of  foreign  afiairs.    Another  of  the  same  name  is 

i>ublished  in  Russian,  and  a  third  in  German.    Duritig  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  the  Northern 
)ee  was  influential  for  police  purposes,  and  the  Invalide  Russe  circulated  mainly  among 
those  interested  in  military  affairs. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  the  newspapers  are  published  in  the  German,  in  Finland  in 
the  Swedish,  and  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  the  Polish  languages.  In  Kasan  a 
journal  is  published  in  Tartar,  and  in  Astrakhan,  one  in  the  Kalmuck  tongue. 
Under  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  new  journals  have  been  encouraged,  and  owing  to 
Iiis  wise  and  liberal  policy  the  press  has  been  given  an  impetus  which  promises  a 
brilliant  futui*e.  There  are  now  published  328  newspapers  in  Russia,  Avith  prospect  of 
increase  commensurate  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  present  Emperor,  who,  it  is 
uTulerstood,  has  been  much  impressed  with  the  progress  and  influence  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States. 

THE  PRESS  OF  ITALY. 

The  credit  of  the  first  newspaper  has  been  properly  awarded  to  Italy,  but  other  couu. 
tries  have  left  her  far  behind  in  the  van  of  newspaper  progress.  In  modern  times  the 
principal  newspapers  were  merely  official  organs,  such  as  the  Gazzetta  di  Napoli  and 
the  Diario  di  Roma. 

The  total  number  of  Italian  papers  in  1836  was  171,  and  in  1845  was  205.  After 
the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  1847,  a  newspaper  mania  deluged  Italy  with  a  flood  of 
journals,  mostly  political  and  revolutionary ;  but  they  only  maintained  existence  until 
1.S49,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  press  was  placed  under  restraint.  In 
.Sardinia  the  press  has  been  nominally  free  since  1848,  but  large  circulations  have  never 
been  obtained  anywhere  in  Italy ;  notwithstanding,  papers  are  maintained  in  all  the 
principal  cities.  The  number  of  journals  published  in  Italy  is  now  estimated  at  467, 
some  of  them  being  highly  literary  and  devoted  to  art,  science,  and  politics. 

THE  PRESS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Until  the  revolution  of  1829,  newspapers  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  very  few  and 
of  no  importance^  Although  preceded  by  periodical  publications  of  news,  often  printed 
or  recited  in  verse,  the  first  regular  journal  in  Spain  was  the  Diario  de  Madrid,  estab- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  liberty  of  the  press  had 
been  established  in  18134,  many  journals  came  into  existence,  and  in  1844  there  were 
])ublished  44  in  Madrid  alone,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  being  7,000.  Satirical  and 
humorous  papers  are  very  popular,  and  able  and  eminent  writers  contribute  to  literary, 
Kcientific,  and  artistic  journals.  The  number  of  newspapers  now  published  in  Spain 
is  estimated  at  279.  In  Portugal,  the  progress  of  the  press  has  latterly  been  in  advance 
of  Spain,  for  there  are  now  at  least  300  papers  ]mblished,  with  a  population  only  of 
0,1-87,861,  while  the  population  of  Spain  is  16,302,625. 

THE  PRESS  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Newspapers  were  published  in  Belgium  before  they  Avere  known  in  Great  Britain, 
I'rance,  or  Germany,  and  the  Nieuwe  Tj-dinghen  was  published  at  Antwerp,  in  1605,  by 
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Abraham  Verhoeven,  althon^h  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  a  regular  journal.  There 
were  certainly  two  papers  in  existence  at  Brussels  between  1637  and  1645.  The  An- 
nalcs  Politiques,  published  in  the  last  century,  was  very  highly  esteemed  and  liberally 
patronized.  The  principal  journals  are  the  Monitenr  Beige  and  the  Independanc^  Beige, 
which  maintain  large  inflnenco  and  respectable  circulations.  Like  France,  news- 
papers are  very  popular  in  Belgium,  and  there  are  now  published  180  journals,  which 
18  deemed  a  very  creditable  exhibit,  considering  the  population  and  immediate  conti- 
guity to  French  territory. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  flrst  paper  published  was  the  Courant,  in  1523,  and  newspapers 
have  always  since  been  maintained  in  the  i)rincipal  cities.  lu  1826,  there  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  lan^pago  80  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  35  monthlies ;  but  the 
Holland  press,  although  tree,  has  never  been  of  much  political  importance,  being  con- 
fined to  commercial  and  foreign  intelligence,  science,  and  art.  The  number  of  Journals 
now  published  is  estimated  at  200. 

THE  PRESS  OF  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  AND  DENMARK. 

The  first  paper  published  in  Sweden  was  in  164.3,  but  notwithstanding  newspapers 
were  subsequently  published  in  all  the  principal  cities,  none  of  them  had  any  political 
importance  until  1820.  Since  that  period  the  press  has  maintained  a  largo  infiuence, 
the  total  number  of  jiapers  being  113  in  1850,  and  in  1868  increasing  to  179.  The  oldest 
paper  in  Norway  is  the  Christiana  Intelligentssedler,  founded  in  1768.  The  first  Dan- 
ish newspaper  was  the  Mercurius,  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1666;  and  the  oldest 
journal  is  the  Berlingsko  Tidende,  which  appeared  in  1749,  iirinted  in  the  German,  but 
afterward  in  the  Danish.  In  1830  there  were  only  two  papers  published  at  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  the  number  has  since  increased  rapidly,  and  it  is  now  estimated  there  are 
201  journals  x)ublished  in  Denmark,  which,  although  of  comparatively  small  circula- 
tion, arc  popular,  instructive,  and  inlhiential.  In  Scandinavia,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  leading  statesmen  and  churchmen  to  contribute  frequently  to  the  press,  and  this  has 
necessarily  given  a  high  tone  to  journalism,  in  excess  of  that  of  Germany. 

Thisliteratureof  the  Scandinavians  has  been  of  an  eminently  practical  nature,  and  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  education  of  the  people,  by  Avhom  it  is  highly  appreciated. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  would  be  immensely  beneficial  to  the  masses  were  the  high  stand- 
ard of  Scandinavian  nowsiiaper  literature  emulated  by  other  European  countries. 

THE  PRESS  OF  HUNGARY,  TURKEY,  GREECE,  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

The  first  series  of  Hungarian  newspapers  appeared  in  Latin  in  1721,  and  the  first  in  the 
vernacular  in  1781,  published  in  Presburg.    There  were  several  influential  journals 

Eublished  before  the  revolution  of  1848-M9,  among  which  were  thePesth  Journal,  edited 
y  Kossuth,  and  the  Pesther  Zeituug,  printed  in  German.  The  movements  of  18(50  gave 
birth  to  a  large  number  of  new  journals,  all  of  a  liberal  character,  and  the  press  of 
Bohemia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  ad^jacent  countries  afterward  assumed,  and  now 
maintain,  great  importance.  It  is  estimated  there  are  at  least  205  journals  now  pub- 
lished in  Hungary. 

The  establishment  of  newspapers  in  Greece  dates  from  the  era  of  national  independ- 
ence in  1824,  although  political  journals  were  occasionally  issued  in  1821 :  the  center  of 
Journalism  being  at  Athens.  Tnree  paiiers  were  published  in  the  Greefc  language  in 
Vienna  before  the  revolution.  In  1830  two  very  influential  papers  were  publi8h(jd  in 
liberated  Greece,  one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  French.    Papers  are  published  in  Nau- 

Slia,  Patras,  Syra,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  some  in  English  and  Italian,  as  wxdl  as  in 
Ireek.  During  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the  Greek  Telegraph,  published  at  Misso- 
longhi,  was  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Bryon,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  The  number  of  newspapers 
low  published  is  estimated  at  77,  but  none  of  them  circulate  largely. 

The  first  Turkish  paper  was  published  in  the  French  language,  in  1795,  but  jour- 
nalism was  not  actually  founded  in  Turkey  until  1825,  when  Alexandre  Blacque  estab- 
lished, at  Smyrna,  the  Spectateur  de  TOrient,  and  Courrier  de  SmjTue. 

The  ofllcial  journal  of  the  government  appeared  in  French  in  Ifc^l,  under  the  title  of 
the  Monitenr  Ottoman,  and  in  Turkish  in  181^,  under  the  name  of  the  Taquimi  Va^ai. 
There  are  now  35  journals  published  throughout  various  partaof  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
with  favorable  prospects  ot  increase,  inasmuch  as  the  present  Sultan  is  impressed  with 
the  paramount  necessity  for  i>rogress  in  all  the  essentials  of  liberal  government. 

In  Switzerland,  in  1824,  there  were  11  political  papers,  7  of  which  were  printed  in 
German,  2  in  French,  and  2  in  Italian.  In  1835  this  number  had  increased  to  24,  and 
in  1849  there  were  77  newspapers  imblished  in  German  alone.  Since  that  time  journal- 
ism has  materially  advance<l  in  the  mountain  republic,  and,  hke  Belguim,  the  people 
have  cultivated  the  French  taste  for  newspaper  literature,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
375  journals  are  now  published,  quite  respectably  patronized,  and  with  an  increasing 
demand.  Switzerlancf  presents  the  best  average,  next  to  the  United  States,  in  the  num- 
ber of  journals  to  the  number  of  inhabitants;  being  one  for  every  6,695  of  the  population. 
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THE  PRESS  OF  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

In  India  the  first  paper,  called  Hicking's  Gazette,  was  established  at  Calcutta  in 
1781,  and  in  1795  the  Bengal  Hurkuru  made  its  appearance,  and  still  continues,  the 
oldest  of  the  East  Indian  newspapers,  having  been  published  as  a  daily  since  1819. 
Until  1835  the  press  was  under  censorship  or  restraint  of  the  East  India  Company;  but 
a  law  drafted  by  Macaulay,  and  enacted  by  Governor  General  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
subsequently  removed  all  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  press.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  in  1857,  a  newspaper  license  from  the  government  was  necessary ; 
but  this  law  was,  by  its  terras,  limited  to  the  duration  of  one  year.  Newspapers  are 
published  in  Calcutta,  Serampore,  Madras,  Bangalore,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Poonah,  Lahore, 
•  and  other  cities,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  limited  circulation.  Several  papers 
are  published  in  the  na'tive  language,  and  there  are  eight  of  them  printed  at  Calcutta, 
all  influential  and  popular. 

In  China  a  species  of  native  newspaper  has  existed  for  centuries,  called  by  foreigners 
the  Pekin  Gazette.  It  is  a  court  journal,  containing  such  publications  as  are  deemed 
proper  by  the  Emperor  for  the  annals  and  history  of  the  government  and  are  i>lac- 
arded  upon  bulletin-boards  in  a  court  of  the  palace.  Couriers  are  dispatched  to  all 
parts  of  China  to  convey  copies  to  high  provincial  officers,  and  anybody  may  print  or 
sell  them  to  the  people.  This  gazette  is  generally  read  with  attention  by  the  better 
classes  of  the  natives  in  the  large  cities. 

In  1827,  an  English  weekly  paper,  called  the  Register,  was  established  at  Canton, 
and  tlio  Canton  Press  followed  in  18:36.  The  North  China  Mail,  at  Shanghai,  and  the 
Cliiua  Mail,  at  Hong-Kong,  were  leading  and  influential  journals,  and  there  are  others 
pul)li8h('d  at  Singapore,  but  with  necessarily  small  circulation. 

The  first  paper,  the  Sidney  Gazette  and  Now  South  Wales  Advertiser,  was  estab- 
lished ill  Australia  in  1803.  Other  newspapers  followed  as  the  country  became  popu- 
lated and  develope<l,  and  a  great  number  are  now  published  in  the  various  colonies, 
some  of  which  circulate  largely  and  are  creditable  specimens  of  the  English  provincial 
press,  being  ably  edited  and  conducted.  In  New  Zealand,  in  1858,  there  were  fourteen 
English  papers,  and  one  printed  in  the  native  or  Maori  language.  There  are  also 
several  newspapers  published  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  also  in  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  first  paper  published  in  the  latter  colony  was  the  South 
African  Advertiser,  established  in  1824. 

THE  PRESS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  MEXICO. 

In  1835  the  republic  of  Columbia  had  sixteen  political  papers,  but  the  first  paper 
was  founded  in  Chili  in  1810.  In  1855  the' total  number  of  periodicals  published  in 
M(»xico,  Central  and  South  America,  was  estimated  at  192,  circulating  among  a  popu- 
lation of  about  .30,000,000,  and  distributed  as  follows  :  Mexico,  20 ;  Central  America, 
3;  Havana,  7  ;  Porto  Rico,  3;  St.  Domingo,  4;  New  Granada,  48;  Venezuela,  3;  Ecua- 
dor, 3  ;  Peru,  27 ;  Bolivia,  2 ;  Chili,  14  ;  Buenos  Ayres,  6 ;  La  Plata,  4 ;  Paraguay,  2 ; 
Montevideo,  4  ;  Brazil,  32.  Four  of  these  were  j^ublished  in  English,  5  in  French,  1  in 
German,  29  in  Portuguese,  and  the  rest  in  Spanish.  The  Brazilian  and  Chilian  press 
are  ably  conducted,  and  exert  large  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  press  of  Now 
Granada  is  the  most  active,  free,  and  numerous  of  any  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries, comprising  politics,  religion,  and  literature.  Since  the  last  compilation  of  news- 
pa]  >or  statistics  of  South  aiuT  Central  America  the  press  has  undergone  vicissitudes 
incident  to  wars  and  revolutions,  and  although  comparatively  of  small  circulation, 
still  maintains  character,  caste,  and  increasing  numbers  and  influence. 

THE  PRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

The  first  newspaper  in  these  colonies  was  founded  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  in 
1731.  In  1702  the  Barbados  Mercury  was  established,  which  continued  until  1845. 
Otlirr  newspapers  were  founded  at  Granada  in  1742  ;  Antigua,  in  1748;  St.  Kitts,  in 
174H  ;  Dominica,  in  1765 ;  St.  Vincent,  in  1784  ;  and  Bermuda,  in  1784.  In  Canada  the 
Quebc«c  ( Jazette  appeared  in  17G5,  and  the  Montreal  Gazette  in  1775.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
the  IL'.lifjjx  Gazette  a])peaied  in  1751;  and  in  New  Bmnswick  twoor  three  papers  were 
jjublisbt'd  at  St.  John  in  1782.  The  x)rogress  of  journalism  in  the  territory  comprising 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  very  creditable ;  but  this  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  owing 
to  tht'  (^xample  of  enterjirise  afforded  by  the  American  press.  The  contiguity  of  terri- 
tory an<l  the  relations  of  commerce  have  combined  to  cause  the  people  of  the  Domin- 
ion to  emulate  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard.  In  New  Brunswick,  26 
periodicals  are  published  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  32  ;  in  Ontario,  213  ;  in  Quebec,  82  ;  and 
in  the  British  Colonies,  29.  Of  these,  43  are  dailies,  13  tri-weekly,  17  semi -weekly, 
262  weekly,  4  bi-weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  37  monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  three 
quart trly  ;  being  a  total  of  382  periodicals  now  published  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  British  Colonies. 

The  following  interesting  tables  show  the  development  of  journalism  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  carefully  arranged  from  the  latest'sourcea  of  authentic  informa- 
tion: 
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ARGUMENT. 

t 

In  view  of  the  immense  and  almost  incredible  circulation  of  the  newspaper  prefiSi 
which  daily  reaches  people  of  all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  tno  lowest, 
patrician  and  plebeian,  alike  the  ruler  and  the  subject,  it  must  bo  evident  that  news- 
])apers  are  the  ^^at  educators.  It  is  clear  that  the  press,  by  imparting  that  essential 
«*diication  which  accompanies  and  follows  the  tuition  of  youth,  becomes  it«  guide  and 
mentor  in  the  after  relations  of  life.  It  brings  to  notice  every  event  of  importance 
occurring  in  the  known  regions  of  the  earth,  and  hence  shapes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
I'nterprise  and  destiny  of  the  world.  Nothing  escapes  the  notice  of  tlie  press.  Keenly 
alive  to  every  occurrence  worthy  of  note,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  society,  it  is  its 
especial  province  to  make  the  record  and  to  present  it  to  public  view.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  prerogative  it  is  without  restraint;  the  right  so  to  do  is  tacitly  yielded,  and  all 
alike  respect  it. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  we  give  to  our  children  the  olo- 
nieuts  of  education,  as  far  as  they  can  be  there  attained.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
])rcparation  for  the  duties  appertaining  to  after  life,  for  experience  alone  can  teach  us 
those  essentials.  The  education  of  manhood  is  peculiarly  important,  not  only  to  our- 
selves, but  to  our  country  and  to  posterity.  Therefore  the  province  and  duty  of  impart- 
ing education  are  committed  to  the  care  of  those  who  are  (teemed  fitted  for  the  respon- 
sibility, and  the  capacity  to  perform  this  devoir  is  acquired  only  by  the  experiences  of 
lite.  The  newspaper  press  is  the  main  agent  whereby  these  experiences  are  obtaiuod, 
and  therefore  it  at  once  becomes  the  educator  of  educators, 

Thio  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States,  over  and  above  all  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  here  the  press  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  influential  of  all  institutions. 
Here  the  wants  of  the  people  demand  the  universal  circulation  of  newspapers,  and 
forthwith  the  supply  is  yielded.  If  a  remedy  be  suggested  or  required  for  general  or 
local  abuses,  the  press  is  at  once  constituted  the  umpire. 

No  measure  calculated  to  benefit  the  masses,  or  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  fails  to 
attract  the  active  support  of  our  newspapers;  and  in  this  regard  the  free-school  sys- 
tem (whicli  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  pride  of  the  people)  has  always  received  the  friend- 
ship and  assistance  of  the  editorial  fraternity.  Our  people  looK  to  our  press  to  give 
direction  to  their  opinions,  and  in  the  main,  this  duty  is  justly  and  honorably  per- 
tormod.  The  newspaper  communes  and  converses  with  the  masses :  it  is  an  essential 
t'lement  in  the  social  circle,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  lever  which  moves  the  world 
onward.  Reach  the  fireside  and  home  circle  and  you  attain  the  innermost  heart  of  the 
in'ople.  It  is  the  "  wheel  within  the  wheel,"  the  mainspring  which  gives  all  things  life 
and  impetus. 

THE  PRESS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

Tlie  press  of  the  present  is  far  diifcrent  in  its  character  from  the  press  of  the  post. 
In  days  gone  by,  it  required  time  to  receive  and  disseminate  news,  and  pending  the 
interim  the  editors  of  the  past  were  naturally  compelled  to  indulge  in  essays.  Henoe 
it  has  been  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  in  the  olden  time  our  American 
newH])apers  were  better  edited  and  wielded  a  more  powerful  infiucnce  over  the  people— 
that  they  dictated  public  opinion,  and  avoided  catering  to  tho  capricious  tastes  and 
ideas  of  their  readers.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  tho  early  American  editors — such 
as  Me^ssrs.  Gales,  Seaton,  Ritchie,  Stone,  Webb,  Noah,  Prentice,  and  their  contempora- 
ries— were  superior  in  intellect  and  influence  to  those  who  now  wield  the  newspaper 
l»en. 

The  comparison,  however,  is  difficult  to  draw.  In  tho  days  when  these  gentlemen 
wrote  for  the  press  its  circulation  was  limited,  its  price  expensive,  and  hence  did  not 
I  (>ach  tho  masses.  Tho  lightning  printing-press,  the  telegra]di,  the  railroad,  and  steam- 
ship were  in  embryo.  Therefore  their  duties  and  their  relations  to  the  ]>ublio  were 
far  «lifferent  from  those  appertaining  to  the  editors  and  paragraphists  of  the  present 
day ;  an<l  the  historiographer  can  only  justly  record  their  eminent  abilities  and  iMjssible 
virtues,  without  venturing  upon  comparisons  or  parallels. 

People  do  not  look  for  ethics,  cssaj's,  and  miscellany  in  the  press  of  to-day.  Our  local 
interests  are  so  diversified  and  outsprea<l,  our  habits  so  regulated  and  govemecl  by  iro- 
iriediato  sectional,  national,  and  business  interests,  that  the  peo])]e  can  only  regard  tho 
press  as  an  immediate  want,  the  chronicler  of  news,  the  recorder  of  events  which  appear 
and  pass  away  as  the  lightning,  and  as  their  constant  educator  or  didactic,  in  the  things 
t  hat  arc  and  the  things  that  should  be,  all  over  the  world-  The  weekly,  monthly,  qnar- 
tcrly.  and  other  periodicals  which  have  recently  obtaine<l  large  circulations  in  the 
I'nited  States  ably  represent  the  by-gone  newspaper  press.  These  periodicals  are  now 
necessarily  the  essayists  and  the  reciters  of  agreeable  and  popular  falcs.  The  newsp»- 
l»«Ts  are  the  results  of  progress,  and,  as  such,  are  compelleil  to  keep  pace  with  the  swift- 
ness of  its  demands.  They  have  space  only  for  that  which  is  daily  reqnire«l  by  the 
]>u1ilic,  and  hence  the  editor  of  to-<lay  Is  compelled  to  be  versatile  and  brief,  pointed 
u!id  pithy,  free  from  prosing  and  sermonizing. 
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There  are  bnt  few  of  the  ancien  regime  of  editors  now  left  to  tbe  profession,  anfl 
they  doubtiess  mourn  tbe  hiilcyon  days  of  the  past.  But  tbey  must  be  sensible  of  tbe 
fact  that  tbe  present  imposes  other  and  more  varied  duties  upon  the  corps-editorial — 
duties  which  require  increased  activity  and  enerj^^y. 

The  "elder  Mr.  Wcllcr,"  as  chronicled  in  the  **  Pickwick  Papers,"  conbl  not  be  re- 
conciled to  tbe  decadence  of  stage- coaches  and  tbe  innovation  of  steam-engines,  and  in 
the  same  kindly  but  unreasonable  view,  the  claim  of  precedence  is  urged  for  that 
which  was  known  in  days  past  as  the  **  six-penny  press."  The  stage-coach  is  the  press 
of  the  past;  tbe  locomot ivo  is  the  press  of  the  x)resent.  Tbe  lirstfullilled  its  purpose 
honorably  and  commensurately,  and  the  last  is  now  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  march 
of  civilization,  and  the  popular  demand  for  wude-spread,  universal  education. 

In  Great  Britain  tbe  press  in  importance  and  power  luis  increased  inateiially  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and,  through  the  press  contributious  and  other  writing?^  of  such 
educationalists  and  philanthropists  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  John  Bright,  Muudella,  and 
Foster,  the  cause  of  education  has  been  largely  advanced. 

The  masses  in  England,  by  the  force  of  American  example,  are  now  demanding  and 
receiving  the  benefit  of  educatioual  progress  heretofore  denied  them,  and  to  this  happy 
consummation  the  general  British  press  largely  contributes.  As  education  progresses 
in  Great  Britain,  so  the  demand  for  a  liberal  press  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  and  this 
must  inc'vitably  be  tbe  case  in  all  countries  where  a  free  and  uutrammeled  press  is 
permitted.  In  addition  to  the  general  and  educational  press  in  England,  as  in 
America,  the  religious  or  secular  journals  now  devote  attention  and  8i)ace  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  aud  in  tliis  essential  are  invaluable  adjuncts.  But  the  print- 
ing-press and  the  school-house  are  the  special  exhibits  of  Americau  culture  and  enter- 
prise, exercising  paramount  influence  in  our  communities,  and,  by  example,  in  all  the 
other  abodes  of  civilization. 

It  is  fair,  also,  to  claim  that  the  press  does  not  materially  abuse  its  i)ower,  privilege, 
and  freedom.  Considering  its  imrestricted  license  and  tbe  opportunity  to  use  it  to  tlie 
injury  of  individuals,  there  are  but  few  prasecutions  for  libel  in  our  courts.  Whenever, 
maliciously  and  flagrantly,  injury  is  worked  to  individuals  or  corporations  through  tbe 
medium  of  the  press,  the'law  should  be  swift  to  punish  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  example  ; 
but  the  necessity  for  this  is  happily  of  rare  occurrence.    A  licentious,  sensational,  and 

Srurient  iiress  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  aud  although  such  i)aper8  do  sometimes 
onrisli,  and  obtain  large  circulatious,  they  are  without  influence,  and  are  comi)aratively 
powerless  to  injure  the  fair  name  and  fame  of  any  good  citizen. 

THE  EXPENSE  INCIDENT  TO  AMERICAN  JOURNALS. 

"Writers  upon  press  statistics  have  enlarged  ui>on  the  expense  incident  to  editing  and 
publishing  the  leading  London  journals,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  influ- 
ential American  journals  are  xirinted  and  maintained  at  less  cost.  Such  an  impression 
is  erroneous.  Although  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  give  tbe  detailed  expenses 
incident  to  the  leading  American  newspapers  published  in  our  metropolii,  tbe  cost  of 
editing  and  iiublishing  them  is  far  greater  than  those  of  the  transatlantic  cities.  The 
average  salaries  now  paid  to  journalists,  embracing  editors,  reporters,  correspondents, 
aud  experts  in  the  various  branches  of  newspaper  essentials,  are  greater  than  those 
disbnrsed  anywhere  in  Europe. 

The  price  of  tyi>e-composition,  iiress-work,  and  paper  is  also  in  excess,  and  so  with 
almost  every  other  incident  of  newspaper  expense.  Nearly  all  the  influential  journals 
of  the  United  States,  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  maintain  special  correspondents 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  national  capital,  and  this  employment  must  necessarily 
be  given  to  gentlemen  of  education,  culture,  and  enterprise,  well  posted  in  the  inner 
workings  of  our  system  of  government,  as  well  as  in  the  machinery  of  national  politics. 
The  expense  thus  incurred  is  v^ry  great,  and  is  exclusively  a  feature  of  Americau 
newsi)aper  enterprise. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  the  detailed  transaetions  of  all  branches  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment are  sent  throughout  tbe  country  by  telegraph,  at  rates  of  private  cost  far  in 
excess  of  wire  communication  in  Europe.  Examples  of  American  enterprise,  regard- 
less of  expense,  were  commonly  furnished  in  the  publication  of  ocean  cable  dispatches 
narrating  at  great  length  the  xiarticulars  of  the  recent  Franco-Prussian  war. 

In  closmg  this  *^  iiaper,"  the  contributor  feels  justified  in  assertiug  that  the  press  is 
the  great  educator  of  the  world,  and  that  the  main  credit  of  this  consunmiation  is 
duo  to  the  example  of  energy,  influence,  and  progress  of  American  journalism,  afTccting 
the  modem  journiUism  of  wLl  other  countries. 

J.  J.  NOAH. 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES  COXTADOXG  OVER 

Class  B— Part  III. — 
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Dover 

Bridgcton 

Orange  

Plaindeld 

Iludsou 

Canton 

Chillicothe.... 
CircleviUe . . . . 

Ironton 

Mansfield 

Newark 

Piqua 

Steul>enville . . 

Wooster 

Xenia. 

Portland 

Chester 

Cory 

Titusville 

Columbia 

Lynch  burgh.. 
Parkersburgh. 

Janesville 

Manitowoc  . . . 

Sheboygan 

Watertown . . . 


1,900  00 
eQ,  418  00 


IXCOMK. 


o 


i 


59 


II.  923  18 
5,900  CI 


1,639  60 


6 
Si- 

.SCO 


60 


ei,  9G6  66 


2,221  43 
2,834  50 
1,871  08 
1.441  25 
2, 343  75 


1^ 
-1% 


8 


61 


1,625  00 

6, 519  23 

445  18 

436  41 


258  23 

2,231  43 

3,  <>89  16 

6,683  11 

9  21 

315  00 
3,101  79 
4, 305  72 


3,022  77 

405  01 

66  64 


2. 353  69 

2, 549  17 

5, 818  96 

33, 499  48 

18,686  79 

2,743  39 

24, 056  55 


2, 570  71 
11, 435  25 
21, 849  22 


162  75 


143  39 


1,981  71 

9. 460  37 

331  12 

2,106  27 


6,000  CO  $3,000  00 
do,  910  00 


4,  GOO  00 


3, 946  45 
207  70 
145  00 
176  19 

1,259  30 

1, 140  23 
888  37 

3,362  93 
945  00 
752  64 
665  34 


3, 513  66 


81  57 


2,200  00 

4, 765  82 

574  38 

728  00 

1,065  00 

526  60 

4,  413  79 

4, 754  01 

2, 795  60 

3, 091  20 

2,767  30 


4, 607  40 
3, 470  60 
3,585  99 


1,109 
530 
607 

4,199 

2,944 
10,529 

1,472 
729 
659 

1,874 


79 
40 
68 
00 
60 
CO 
64 
31 
56 
68 


3, 510  00 


378  00 


12,737  37 
301  51 


386  58 


10,211  38 
""'54*78 


1. 100  00 


11,000  00 
2,334  74 
1,573  04 
1,000  00 
1,305  66 


63 


$800  00 


405  54 
31, 400  68 


2,737  47 


l.SOO  00 


2,031 


'v; 


303  95 

1, 810  40 

902  59 


2,164  00 


1, 106  07 
6,000  00 


84  05 
28,691  51 
4.666  00 


1, 320  75 
35, 640  39 


63 


$8,000  00 
12,228  47 
27,000  00 
25,257  85 
10, 310  61 
32,697  80 


612  00 


11,300  00 
14, 630  80 
15.360  00 
21,000  00 

7,200  00 
11,000  CO 
29.473  66 
16.030  00 
30,792  96 
26,115  00 
15,254  00 
11, 650  00 

5,100  00 


7.000  00 
18.998  57 
18.417  50 
10, 534  00 
13. 915  00 
15, 125  69 


16, 433  72 


15,411  95 


8,902  15 
43,597  36 
19, 412  73 


3,600  00 


279  63 
3, 061  15 


10,006  28 


9. 941  28 
18, 169  66 
12, 766  95 
13,494  64 


10, 000  00 

4.500  00 

10,071  50 

125  12 


64 


$2,000  00 
3, 321  75 
1,039  13 


325  00 


11,240  75 
123  50 


236  18 
20.698  02 
20,762  92 
28, 501  46 


786  00 


228  25 


235  00 

470  00 

19,111  45 

187  50 

53  CO 

44, 427  60 

14  26 

8,352  60 

1,000  00 


2,000  00 
142  05 
520  73 


287  44 


378  50 

i'ooo'oo 


9, 112  81 


3 


65 


$11,966  66 

11. 

321  75  1 

17. 

617  73 

67, 

225  79 

27. 

128  93 

16,129  19 

35, 

240  55 

12, 212  00 
el6,3:M  00 


17, 250  00 
24.  €63  Gii 
33,023  C3 
21, 331  20 
7, 345  00 
11,661  60 
54.196  36 

1*47.095  00 
67,850  06 
29,487  14 

239,464  00 
15, 704  36 
13, 872  05 


9,200  00 
27,615  41 
18,991  68 
11,941  64 
15,450  00 


1.3, 150  4() 
27,0C0  29 
93. 470  25 
40, 769  04 
29. 295  24 
097,581  09 


18, 550  89 
43,740  31 
50,054  66 


20, 152  66 
19,742  64 
14, 672  65 
50,264  60 
5,299  00 
7,544  60 


14,067  01 
28, 436  68 
12, 3U2  18 
15, 418  21 


a  This  includes  Janitors*  salaries,  $1.125 ;  incidentals,  $4G0 ;  interest  and  principal  of  bonds,  and  com- 
missions to  treasurer.  $45,262  65 ;  balance  in  treasury-,  $2,363  31. 
Mncladesjonitors,  $1,582;  and  incidentals,  $527  67. 
e  Special,  $3,424 ;  common,  $2, 994. 
d  Special,  $906;  common,  $60  10. 
e  Total  special.  $1.330 ;  common,  $9, 004. 
/  Includes  $2,474  70,  incidentals,  not  classified. 
Q  Includes  $372  54,  furnishing. 

A  Contains  $1,568  56,  balance  on  hand,  and  $34,892  12,  debts,  &c. 
i  Includes  $3,362  29  received  from  null  tax. 
j  $24,835  47,  for  items  not  in  above  list. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

5.000  AND  LESS  THAN  10,000  INHABfTANTS-^ontinaed. 
School  finances. 
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EXPEXDITUBE. 


Permanent. 

CorreBt. 

Sites  anil 
buildings. 

Libaries 
and  ap- 
paratoa. 

Salary  of 
snperin- 
t'ud'nta, 

Salary  of 
teaouors. 

Fncl  and 
•  light. 

Bent. 

Bepairs. 

Station- 
ery. 

School- 
books. 

TotoL 

a 

60 

or 

08 

.  09 

70 

yi 

ya 

-:  73 

74 

75 

ei,409  29 
4,000  00 

61,925  00 
1.800  00 

e^  025  00 
9,392  05 

15,966  95 

15.848  69 
8,295  50 

17,990  00 
9,981  79 

$421  90 

1,509  53 

235  20 

854  05 

559  72 

872  00 
225  65 

ei,449  55 

701  42 

876  70 

1,650  66 

720  23 

$784  01 

$11, 086  75 
13. 807  75 

$118  50 
272  CO 

aG7,225  79 

623, 682  74 

10,819  11 

32,460  50 

22,768  43 

721  84 

1,800  00 

200  00 

1,800  00 

1,500  00 

520  00 

177  63 

1,941  41 
11  679  92 

203  25 

090  58 

9,429  43 

1, 877  21 

1,000  00 
1,500  00 

6,000  00 
12,000  00 

300  00 

1,000  00 

8,300  00 

.    ,.            1     

13,500  $0 

1          

925  00 

325  00 
265  00 
183  51 
500  00 



200  00 
1,700  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
250  00 
300  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,700  00 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1.000  00 
1,800  00 

8,800  00 

6,800  00 

10,805  25 

14,296  71 

4,430  CO 

9.199  50 

12, 174  00 

13, 919  75 

9,873  71 

12,560  00 

11.280  00 
8,375  00 
6,800  00 
7,290  00 

360  00 

13,300  00 

14, 153  76 

7,073  13 

7,500  00 

8,632  84 

7,880  00 

10,822  50 

16, 159  50 

7, 310  00 

8,782  50 

11.281  48 

2,638  00 

850  00 

1,896  32 

1,976  12 

450  00 

764  15 

3,201  68 

2, 087  46 

1, 114  91 

500  00 

.120  00 

430  00 
738  00 
138  10 

250  00 

14,068  00 
16,  703  00 

6,350  00 

14. 595  93 

1, 179  51 

3,397  88 

1,600  00 

204  07 

/32,273  32 
21,394  79 

1,224  08 
125  00 

28  75 

•  «••••  • 

$17000 
74  16 

175  00 

7,200  to 
all,  242  69 
a54  196  36 

12,000  00 

242  00 
300  00 

2"',  256  33 

1,031  46 
800  00 

47  095  GO 

20, 054  02 
1,242  60 

174  95 

300  00 

64  00 

450  00 

1,002  00 

250  00 

45  00 

j  57, 8.53  Oti 

ibS7,383  55 

39,256  00 

13.830  19 

25,000  00 

756  00 

32  00 

3  00 

3,180  19 

425  00 
100  00 

0,000  00 

500  00 

100  00 

25  00 

17,025  00 
20.790  00 

12,000  01 

11,000  00 

73,800  00 
27,957  12 

500  00 
500  00 

765  53 

1,604  92 

1,086  34 

490  00 

375  29 

650  00 

2,631  87 

723  30 

2,02W76 

2,927  28 

4,167  02 

200  00 

3,216  00 
1,663  91 
1, 640  47 
570  00 
521  IS 
1, 786  00 

100  00 

316  84 

2,019  21 

90  00 

€01  09 

100  00 
86*66' 

93,781  53 
46  256  55 

50  00 
150  00 

11.878  15 

29.U00  00 
5,338  15 

' "  175  00 
204  80 

2,200  00 

11,221  00 
mlO.525  68 

10, 316  00 
23.830  09 

8,  875  72 

1,500  00 
4,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1,750  00 
1.500  00 
1,600  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 

30, 335  24 
4,953  69 

450  00 

307  00 

763  07 

385  56 

5.1, 123  67 
nl8, 836  65 

27,497  85 
j>81, 826  18 

14. 388  07 

47, 942  02 

1,850  00 
1, 168  07 

6,770  00 
9,829  25 
6,355  25 

2,088  22 

1, 162  78 

2,455  00 
3.348  18 

flie,  550  89 
47  126  34 

31,280  26 

IC,  154  62 

3,100  22 

r33,786  66 

5,500  00 

1,000  00 

13,552  06 
9,490  00 
7, 769  97 
6, 107  50 
6.636  00 
2,945  00 
16,000  00 
10,036  00 
7.554  33 
5,753  25 
8,387  00 

4, 036  64 

555  02 

6,604  86 

2,064  69 

320  00 

1,523  60 
1, 183  77 

20, 429  30 
16.607  18 
39,254  83 
47,640  & 
7  (•54  CO 

4, 056  31 

300  00 

1,500  00 

2,155  54 

80  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 
1,500  00 

422  08 

2:{,300  00 

35, 7C9  03 

517  68 

993  07 
255  00 

33  30 
50  00 

633  65 

ii,*748*P5* 
100  00 

5,et)3  85 
3(1. 819  00 
13,811  00 
18. 995  82 
10  767  32 

20,000  00 

250  00 
2,000  00 

65  00 
200  00 

4  00 

75  CO 

111  71 

78  40 

86  41 

250  00 

4, 714  07 

3,087  19 

288  69 

10  05 

11,772  93 

k  Includes  for  bonds  and  interest.  Janitors,  heating-apparatus,  previously  unpaid  claims,  &.C.,  $10,780  95 

I  Inchides  $20,000  rrceivod  from  sale  of  bonds. 
m  Includes  $395  28,  insurance  and  interest. 

71  Includes  $2,750,  paid  on  redemption  of  bonds. 

0  Includes  $34,115  28  received  from  State  tax  collected  on  duplicate  of  1870 :  State  common  school 
fund,  $3,488  86 ;  school  fund,  $916  07 :  sale  of  bonds  and  interest,  $20,425  28 ;  sale  of  property,  $7,584  11. 

p  Includes  $16,685  66,  paid  on  re<lcniption  of  bonds. 

q  Includes  $2,624  89,  not  entered  above. 

r  Includes  86,086  57,  interest  of  bonds. 
'  « Includes  fuel,  lights,  rents,  repairs,  stationery,  and  school-books. 
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tjlbix  IV,— school  statistics  op  cities 
Class  C— PabtI. — 2famc»  of  tapcrinlcndcals,  the  popHlation, enroll 


Stale.       Nwno  ol  city. 


NuaD  of  mpcrlaUndeaL 


Colninljns 

GaHhen 

Green  Cutlc.  ■ . 
LBwienceburgli 
Lojcuiaport  •--• 

SrjTuoor 

C(a>i  F.11* .... 

UcGrcaor 

Bailer  SprliRB . . 
iEiapoiia 


Owe'nsborooEli . 
Parli 

5S?.C::::: 

Lapeer  City.... 


Mnnnt  Pleowiit. 


UlmrlcsliaLiDBoa 

O.E-Ho^u.. 

C.S.HantDod(al 

Job.  W.  Rnrtleltlb).., 

U  W.ElOB 

r.  S.  CHnDlchMl 

T.  AV.  McKiunri 

ITinitiM  FiOes 

C.PilnMr 

_.W.Miirtlii((| 

J.W.Omy 

W.E.CUrko 

ChM.  \V.  Vont 

DaTldBeniiM 

O.  U.  ThompHD 

Heut;  N.  Frencb 


mW... 


TV.  L.  Dotl 

O.WUtmDR 

C.  IT.ICabertilH).. 
W.O.Floteher.... 

A.CUTOU 

A.F.  HBmiUon.... 
Geo.  L.  Otbonie. .. 
WjTBtt  WehTjdl... 
U.D.L.Buell 


a,  MS 


2l 


■503 


a  Inclodea  Korthport  tnd  TaykiraTille. 

b  Uterk  of  (ho  lObMil  board. 

a  Conaty  anperiotendenl.    Wm.  J.  Jones,  clerk  of 

tbo  school  board. 
d  A  dlatrlct  graded  Khool. 


e  EnroUment- 

/  One  jrraded  achool,  baring  eight  dopartmenU. 

h  One  imul<Mnchuo1,  bnvinir  nlnemrnu. 
i  Prcaldeutof  IbulKiaj 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

COXIAIXCTO  LESS  THAlf  5,000  OHABITAKTa 

mtnt,  and  aHMAnior,  and  atatUtia  of  primary  a»d  gramtkar  idwili. 


8B 

OS 

PO 

100 

Ul 

iia 

130 

m  Including  tlm  tatemiBdialBwlKiDU,  havlox  Xt 

a  R«creUu7  of  boud  of  ednrMimi. 

»  PabllCMhoolnhnTchvl  naFl.l■«-<J'■'~lnFrerin'- 
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Taele  it.— school  statistics  OF  CITIES  COS 

Class  C— PaRT  IL — High,  creniiu/,  corporate. 


State. 

Nmneorcltr- 

1 

j 

TeichiTS.             rDjiila. 

■5 

1 

TcscEiPTi.  j       rQiill*. 

1 

llliii 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ii|!|  1 

1 

It 

3 

ii 

■ii\-iB  -17    -JS| 

jg 

30 

31 

3a 

33 

31  33,36     37 

ALi... 

hi::: 

|:;: 

iHll... 

St.- 

£;■ 
iii:; 

i:' 

1^ 

sa- 
sli: 

Ud  ... 

ffi;:: 

Obio.. 

8t;::: 

OLla.. 

P": 

S:; 

! -i  ;  3 », 

« 

1         ;        .        1             I 

I  I  -:  f  S 

SI 
9 

a; 

1,    «    3,  asi 

I;"!  ?l 

at 

1 

11 

11 

£ 
SO 

r 

h^^-^-- 

^^^'^"i:^- 

1* 

'^^^S^!"^-. 

;:::|::: 



,:.  .:  .:  :::;:l:::;: 

....  ,  „' 

1! 

30 

Ij      S 

....i  .  », 

ID 

70 

Oni-ngbocuDcli  .... 

I,    : 

-  t  S 

10 
13 

B5 

!i  3 

IW 

; 

: 

Sf^S"^ 

I  I  « 

: 

! 
: 

"I  i  1 

* 

ai 
li 

9 

181 
3J 

ai 

Gl 

« 

'J  ^ 

1 

1 

S  ai      K 

A  turtle  city 

1 

■""■ 

.... 

s|    30 

1» 

•I 

SB 

1 

: 

Mount  Vera™ 

1     \ 

13D 

1 

a,    ! 
"i     s 

«  . 

31 

06 

a 

UwlK-o 

privnteMhualdiavln 

Bsac 

tu 

1 

(Onb 

t;^ 

SJ5, 

.1 

«vb 

an 

nor. 

»m. 

d  Une  erailcd  (cliool,  bavlue  rigbt  departmcDtB.    | 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

TAVnSG  LESS  THAW  3.000  ISHABITA^TS-ConllDaeiL 

a»d  nonnal  acXoolt,  md  grand  total  o/nAoob. 


Corporate  schools. 

Cit.TDomuilicliool^                              CroDcl  total. 

Teicbcm. 

PapiU. 

TeKhp™. 

Fapll^ 

1 

TeucIiMi. 

PaplU 

1 

1 

39 

ii 

40|41 

i 

4-2 

J 

■i 

1 

46 

j 

1 

4 
a 

■19 

Is 

30  31 

1 

J 

1 

i 

a 

1 

1 

1 

38 

43 

44 

43 

4r 

48 

02 

03 

94 

03 

oa 

or 

OS 

1 

1 

90 

I 

I 

1 

at 

'i 

1 
( 

/ 

1 

k 

1 

n 

11 

a 
"'s 

1 

i 

"i 

! 

fl 

! 

a 

I 

3(1 

39 

so: 

'1 

S6I 

eo( 

Ii 

ii 
11 

11 

K 

i' 

m 

- 

1< 

1,    1^ 

m 

lU 

«W 

i 

iio 
iss 

401 

as* 

3«3 

3ae 

MS 

m 

It 

» 

\     ^    *) 

K 

« 

il 

19 

S 

as 

ail 

S9 
30 

M 
33 

i 

38 

ao 

40 

« 

....;....|... 

....].... 

13i 
3S1 

""iao 

77 

i". 

3|      < 

n;  « 

Is 

■  li 

ue 

eeo 

500 

lot 

iU 

am 

331 
30! 

fill 

4G0 

335 
4S3 
33J 

liB 

1 

100 

1» 

44 

Ii 

11 

I! 
I( 

i 

n 

13 

i 

3 

u 
11 

s 

4 

1 

3,      ^ 

m 

33 

87 

50 
S3 

M 

M 
90 
■3 

1 

"i 

\ 

« 

91 

it 

L 

i 

» 

a 

3£ 

lU 

ii{ 

! 

B 
19 

S 
10 

IS 
SO 
10 

^ 

4S0 

1 

313 

301 



1 

A  St,  CUlr  UdIod  Sctuwli   also   two  KcUilaD  i i  Bipt 

•choola.  hsTini!  S  teacbcn  and  90  pnpllt.  k  Cokii.. 

AIko  OUR  GmaaDjirlTBle  school,  liHTing  3  teach-    I  PaliUo 
er»  nud  nbool  ISt  poirfls,  |       pmsot  roar 


j  Baptist  cdUci^. 

L  nj — .1  eorpor^ito  instttnHon. 

Kboola  haro  hail  do  exlateoco  tu 
Fndciteksborgh. 
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Table  rv.— SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  CITIES  CON 

Class  C— Part  III.— 


1 


1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
80 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

62 


State. 


Ala.  . 

111.... 

111.... 

111.... 

HI.... 

111.... 

lU.... 

111.... 

111.... 

lU.... 

Ind... 

Ind... 

Ind . . . 

Ind... 

Ind... 

Ind.. 

Iowa  . 

Iowa.. 

Iowa.. 

Iowa.. 

Iowa.. 

Iowa.. 

Iowa.. 

Kans  . 

Kans  . 

Kaus  . 

Kans  . 

Kans  . 

Ky... 

Ky... 

Ky  ... 

Mich  . 

Mich  . 

Mich. 

Mich  . 

Mich  . 

Mich  . 

Mich  . 

Mich  . 

Minn 

Minn . 

Minn  . 

Minn  . 

Mo  ... 

Mo... 

Mo  ... 

Mo  ... 

Mo  ... 

Nev  .. 

N.J. .. 

N.J... 

Ohio.. 

Ohio 

Ohio.. 

Ohio: 

Tex... 

Utah  . 

Utah 

Va.. 

Wis  .. 

Wis  .. 

Wis.. 


City. 


IKCOMIC 


a 

o 

'J 
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Tnscaloosa 

Danville 

Dickson 

El  Paso 

Litchfleld 

Macomb 

Mindota 

Monmonth 

Peru 

Watseeka 

Columbus..... 

Goshen 

Green  Castle  . 
Lawrenceb'gh 
Logansport . . . 

Seymour  . 

Cedar  Falls.. 
Independence. 

Lyons 

Marshalltown 
McGregor  . . . 

Waveriy  . 

Wintcrset . . . 
Baxter  Springs 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott .... 

Ottawa 

Wyandotte  . . . 

Maysville 

Owensborongh 

Paris 

Big  Bapids 

Coldwater 

Lapeer  City... 

Marshall 

Grand  Haven . 

Pontiao 

Saint  Clair. . . . 
Wyandotte  . . . 

Mankato 

Owatonna 

Red  Wing.... 

Bochester 

Chillicothe  ... 
Independence. 
Jefferson  City. 

Louisiana 

Westport 

«Austm 

Atlantic  City. 

Salem 

Lancaster 

Mount  Vernon 

Urbana 

Warren 

Jefferson.... 

Manti 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Frcd'ricksb'O) 

Beloit 

Green  Bay.. 
Portage 


60 


€3,080  43 

483  24 

2,033  ttO 


165  27 

3, 104  21 

5,000  00 

4  22 

945  63 
0,977  59 
5, 348  47 
7,642  33 


1,367  84 
5, 477  34 


6,981  57 
2,531  20 
2,025  76 


2,931  41 
2, 927  14 


1.899  75 

2,390  00 

533  24 


61 


$6,969  65 
1, 994  08  $2, 314  75 
1, 598  81 


GOO  00 


736  03 
1.392  14 
2,000  00 
1,207  90 


2,544  37 
2,955  38 
4.000  00 
7,391  89 
2, 614  78 
790  25 
1, 275  94 
2,475  28 
1.053  24 


15  00 


333  93 


2, 140  39 


2,027  83 


935  67 


I 


2  06 

293  41 

2,392  18 

3,821  40 


5,183  66 
438  88 


98  04 


515  10 


11  GO 
1,730  63 


684  00 

1,064  00 

2. 850  03 

1,598  25 

1,502  60 

2,  720  94 

1,920  00 

480  CO 

194  42 

2,356  47 

308  46 

820  26 

433  65 

886  09 

1, 126  39 

415  23 

1, 950  40 

894  21 

3, 216  31 


5, 937  13 


63 


8374  54 


63 


230  00 


$12,193  37 

18,480  10 

6,270  16 


82  68 


2,706  84 


1, 675  44 

132  80 

94  40 


600  00 


500  00 
859  50 
699  70 


243  95 
455  00 


473  86 
2,206  50 


4,601  11 
065  32 


616  41 
4, 313  16 


2,611  00 
2,889  60 


1, 195  25 


548  96 
1,633  14 


1,860  60 

95  07 

403  50 

2, 400  83 


2,945  14 
1,500  00 
1,042  77 


813  00 
'3,'i55*45 


15, 940  00 


76  25 
125  00 
278  CO 


7,710  02 
11,037  50 
13,000  00 
10,547  4r5 

6,654  28 


2.864  32 
5,168  94 
3,600  00 
6,952  46 


64 


8418  98 


1, 104  70 


156 

150 

8,466 

2,792 


00 
00 
09 
07 


9,246  CO 
14,508  51 

4,156  11 
13,336  50 


8,888  54 
3,662  91 


COD  20 


3 

o 

H 


65 


86,969  65 

19. 957  00 

21.981  13 

9, 148  96 


10, 000  00 


1,718  95 


74  00 


18,781  35 


114  87 
"76'26 


285  46 
190  04 


1,061  00 
632  62 
717  60 
59^19 


1,222  63 
6.12  80 
601  60 


23,207  81 


4,191  75 

11.884  56 

2,541  31 

5,000  00 

2,950  00 

4,213  39 

13,561  60 

3,096  16 

15,037  89 

12,564  05 

18,075  00 

2,800  00 

7,995  00 


37,825  00 
"736*46 


3,035  79 
13,299  54 
2,151  76 
5.000  00 
9,429  12 
8,300  00 
4,879  97 
4,190  90 
8,000  00 


4,896  00 
11,479  92 


15,234  86 


575  00 


476  73 


383  80 
107  56 
49, 132  06 
56  82 


16,883  50 


141  00 
717  00 


7, 178  05 


2235:) 
655  00 


1,400  00 


16,166  05 

12,000  00 

5,500  00 


200  00 

449  00 

5,015  00 

155  00 


9, 722  02 
15, 583  94 
20.000  Q) 
11.915  00 

8, 166  52 
15,  443  Gd 
18,  416  47 
15^  706  C5 

7,  COO  00 
17, 387  63 
10, 252  75 
10, 130  65 
23, 375  22 

9, 142  59 
26,  415  50 


9, 824  21 

6, 610  05 

684  00 

4,682  70 

59, 014  00 
6. 923  24 

13,387  10 
5, 992  65 
6,920  00 
3,430  00 
5,592  37 

16. 813  23 
6, 624  36 

22,596  49 

13. 105  76 

75, 115  41 
4,591  16 
8,013  73 

31, 332  77 
4,530  00 

16,656  85 

24, 595  25 
7,000  00 

11,446  26 
8, 999  70 
5, 692  97 
5,0-25  95 

11, 650  45 


5,506  32 
22,785  14 


22, 670  50 
27, 864  26 


1, 975  00 


1,261  00 
19.0:^  71 
22, 678  46 

6, 849  79 


A  Includes  88. 651  51,  unclassified  current  expenditure. 

b  Unclossifiea  expenditures. 

e  Includes  88tR;  45  interest  on  bonds. 
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.^ 

™,. 

PcriwucDt. 

tttmjDt. 

bii(Id]aa>, 

laljrotics 

SaUn-  at 
suprrln- 

Salary  of 

Fuel  iiul 

n™ 

Kf  pairs. 

SlltlOD- 

£K 

ToUI. 

00 

07 

•8 

B» 

70 

71 

79 

73 

79. 

73 

KosottB 

Vwooo 

1,000  00 

IS.-8I0B 
0,1109  00 

a,  vol  00 

II,  SGI  33 
flSOOO 

11,050  00 

wsssc 

9,000  1)0 

SS 

eioas 

BOSS 

Bsio 

B«:470'J5 

BO,OIWOD 

30  00 

esoo 

i,r>oooo 

1,500  00 

sans 

300  01) 

350  00 

500 

15151 

atS,5B3M 
13,500  00 

1?:SS 

0,439  73 

'SffiS 
■SSti? 

33.  eoooo 
I3,75t  39 
10.733  17 
1.021  07 
£13.015  m 

a.  000  00 
"i,"Hio'6o' 

l!  900  DO 
1,490  00 
i:  300  00 

lisoooo 

T.MOOO 
3,000  00 

MM  00 
3,  7IT  ID 

s,  100  00 

0,  038  00 

3,nso«o 
3,  wo  00 
3,Mnoa 

1. 350  Bd 

5,OTD50 

eoooo 

4U  DO 
1,  T.l  00 

4»»oa 

■■■*D0»' 

IDOOO 

100  00 

M,  187  35 

50  00 

bO^GDlOS 

50  00 

BOO  DO 

i33  DO 
1,910  01 

30  00 

433  00 
S3il40 

10^^ 

CO  00 

1,000  00 

*iooo 

4,3.'>0  0D 

T:  330  00 
1,  leAOO 

0.300  00 
3.W«00 

0,000  00 
<5oooo 

1,750  DO 

i,D-:!Ooo 

h,  819  00 

i>jooo 

lt,7CIOOO 

<..'wnoo 

e!  34if  00 
tIsoooo 
<a*OD0 

7>0  00 
KOODOO 

iw-ioo 
3,b:iDod 

8^407  15 

5SS 

U,H1T7 

ISO  00 

15^09 
300  00 

jjoio 

30  00 
300  UO 
so  00 

^!S 

ISO  00 

as  DO 

4M37  ea 

iJJSSJ 

H.  019  03 
0,010  79 
30. 100  00 
3,0.10  00 
5,500  31 
dl3.077  00 

1,000  00 

7s6o 

40  00 
30  00 

no  00 
■i,M6'66' 

...!*?" 

*;oM 

....°°." 

130  00 
3O0OO 

1,  ODD  00 

iDooa 

30  OD 

1,300  00 

1.  BOO  00 

I.MOOO 
1,MODO 
I,  BOO  DO 

limooo 

ITOH 

:::::::::: 

■'"so  00 

1,000  DO 

nuooB 

DO  Oil 
rt.l«.«7 

1,304  TT 

300  00 

3A  1(5,1  3f 

U.ODOO0 

eVODO 

SOD  DO 

SOW 

1,100  00 
Taoioo' 

l,MOO0 
l.OOOOO 
1,100  00 
l.»0  00 

l:tai!! 

teooo 

-i«M0O 

leoooo 

7,900  00 

isIbotm 

K.naioo 

i.woou 

■xisa 

15  00 

313  00 

TJOO 

150  00 
MM  DO 

9I«00 
MOO 

11,005  00 

10,365  DO 

5g.e<E9  0D 

500  00 

BOO  01) 

100  00 

H4  00 

40  00 

SS.'S. 

3,330  00 
4,354  33 

i?,«inaD 

300  00 

390  70 

so  00 

liH« 

1:8  S 

8,851  TO 

50  00 

so  00 

33  00 

335  0a 

IMIS 

sss 

"l.'»75W 

i.  430  00 

^!  ODD  00 

50  00 

150  00   

loloeeii 

13,477  U 
8,343  33 

-. ,-- ..,     'I'iZ 

. 

ncluilfiHl  eipcDditnn. 


IK  13,  IS,  17, 11^  nud  19. 
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Table  V.~STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL 


1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

fiO 

21 

S3 

S3 

84 

25 

S6 

27 

38 

29 

30 

31 

3-2 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3d 

39 

40 

41 

43 

43 

44 

43 

40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

01 

G3 

63 

64 

65 

06 

07 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


Xame. 


Location. 


State  Normal  School 

Arkadelpliia  Normal  School 

Girla' Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  Universit^T 

Ea«t  Horida  Seminary 

West  Florida  Seminary. 

Normal  dep't  Atlanta  Uuivcwlty. . 

State  Normal  University 

Cook  County  Normal  School 

Normal  class  of  Westfield  Oollcgo. . 
Normal  dvp't  of  Enreka  CoUejte — 

Addison  Teachers'  Seminary 

County  Normal  School 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University. 

County  Normal  Schools 

City  Is  ormal  School 

Northwestern  German-English  Nor- 
mal School 

State  Normal  School 

City  Traiuing  School 

City  Trainiuj;  School 

Normal  dent  of  Iowa  CoUeee 

Teachers'  aep't  of  Tahor  College 

Normal  dop't  of  Iowa  University 

City  Tralninij  School 

State  Normal  School 

Ely  Normal  School 

Normal  course  of  Georgetown  Coll . . 
Normal  department  Berea  College. . . 

New  Orloans  Normal  School 

Normal  dept  Straight  University 

Eastern  State  Normal  School 

"Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  Seliool 

Count  V  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Nonnul  Si'hool 

Citv  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

First  State  Normal  School 

Second  State  Normal  School 

Third  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal 

Normal  and  Iklauual  Lahor  School 

North  Missouri  State  Normal  School. 

Fruit  land  Normal  Si*hool 

State  Normal  School 

CoU.of  Normal  Instmct'n.Univ.of  Mo. 

Central  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Farnum  Prenaratory  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Lihertv  Normal  Institute 

State  Koraial  School 

State  Nonual  School 

State  NoiTual  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  College  of  City  of  New  York. 
Normal  dcpartm't  Ingham  University. 
Normal  College,  University  of  N.  C. . 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School 

Central  Nonual  School 

"Western  Reserve  Normal  School 

Northwestern  Normal  School 


Talladega,  Ala 

ArkadeTphia,  Ark  .0.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal  A  • 

San  Jos^*,  Cal ^ . 

New  Britain,  Conn  — 
Wilmhicton.Del..^, 

Gainsville,  lla 

,Fla 


V. 


1869 
1869 
1862 
lft'49 
li?67 


Principal. 


Ilev.  John  Jordan 

Ellis  fi.  Holmes 

W.T.  Lueky.A.  M. ,  D.D 
Isaac  N.  Carleton,  A.  M. 
John  C.  Harkness 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Normal  111 /^ 

Englewood.  Ill O. 

Westfield,  III 

Enreka,  HI 

Addison.  Ill 

Peoria,  III .C 

Carhondale,  III A 

Bureau  County,  III 

Chicago, HI  ..T 

Galena,  111 o. 


1857 
1868 


1868 
1869 


E.  A.  Ware,  A.  M  .. 


D.  S.  Weutworth 

ii.  W.  Everest,  A.  M*. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind ...  .• 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . . a .  — 

Indianapolis, Ind  ..o 

Grinneli,  Iowa 

Tabor,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa « 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . «. 

Emporia,  Kans o 

Lomsville,  Ky  

Georgetown,  Ky 

Berea,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La ^ 

New  Orleans.  La 

Castine,  Me e 

Farmington,  Me • 

Baltimore,  Md tt 

Alleghany  C?ounty,  Md . .  yt 

Westfield.  Mass i, 

Framingham,  Mass .x . 

Salem,  Mass ft.. 

Bridge  water.  Mass "t . 

Boston,  ^lass 

Worcester,  ^lass 

Boston,  Mass >. , . 

Ypsilanti.  Mich .X. 

Winona,  Minn 

Mankato.  Minn 

St.  Cloud,  Minn 

Holly  Springs,  Miss 

Tugaloo,  Miss 

Kirksville,  Mo M 

Frultland,  Mo 9 

Warrenshurgh,  Moj* 

Colnmbia.  Mo JD 

Sedalia,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo ^. 

I*em,  Nebr a 

Trenton,  N.J O 

Beverly,  N.  J 

Plymouth,  N.  H. . . fti  — ,. 

Albany,N.Y .\. 

Oswego,  N.  Y 9. 

Liberty.  N.  Y 

Broekport,  N.  Y. .  .0 

Corthind,N.Y.....ot 

Fredonia,  N.  Y . . .  .o 

Potsdam,  N.Y.... -A 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 0 

Geneseo,  N.  Y 9. 

NewYork,N.Y 

LeRoy,N.Y X 

Chapel  Hill.  N.C 

Raleigh,N.C 

Wortnington,  Ohio 

Milan,  Ohio 

Ada,  Ohio 


1860 

1807 
1867 
1867 


1866 
1863 
1864 


1858 
1869 
1867 
1h63 
1865 


A.  Ethridge 


J.  Wemli 


W.  A.  Jones,  A.  M 

Mary  IL  Swann 

Amanda  F.  Fnnnell 

George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D 


S.N.Fellows 

Mrs.  M  A.  Mcgonegol. 
George  W.  IIoss,  A.  M. . 


1839 
1839 
1854 
1840 


1853 

1847 


N.  M.  Crawford,  D.  D  . . . 
E.H.Fairchild,D.D.... 

Mrs.  K.  Shaw 

J.W.Healey 

J.  T.  Fletcher,  A.  M 

C.  G.  Bounds.  M.  S 

M.A.NeweU 


J.  "W.  Dickinson,  A.  M. . 

Annie  E.  Johnson 

D.  B.  Hagar,  A.  M 

A.  J.  Boydeu.  A.  M 


Ephraim  Hunt 

D.  P.Mavhew 

"Wm.  F.  l*helpa,  A.  M  . 

Geo.  M.Gage 

Ira  Moore 

S.  W.  Garmen 


1807 
1869 
1871 
1867 


J.  Baldwin 

J.H.Kerr 

Geo.  P.  Beard,  A.  M. 
D.Read,LL.D 


1857 
1867 


1870 
1841 
1861 

"i8C0 
1666 
18<i7 
1866 
1867 
1867 


1857 
i868 


Anna  C.  Brackctt 

H.  H.  Straight,  A.B 

Lewis  M.  Johnson,  A.M. 
Lewis  M.  Johnson,  A.M. 
Prof.  S.H.  Pearl.  A.  M.. 
J.Alden.D.D.,  LL.D... 

E.  A.Sheldon 

M.B.Hall 


Henry  S.  Bandall 

Jno.W.  Armstrong,  D.D 
M.Mc  Vicar,  Ph.D.,LL.D 


T.  Hunter.  A.  M 

S.  D.  Burchard,  D.  D. 

S.Pool 

Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 


W.  Mitchell  &  J.  Ogdcn.j 


H.  S.  Lehr. 


j 
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SCnOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


t 

o  5 

KUMBEB  OF 
DENTB. 

8TU- 

ll 

i 

0 
0 

NnmlMsr  of  vol- 
umes iu  library. 

ill 

Annual  cxpenso 
to  each    stu- 
dent. 

Number. 

• 

•a 

i 
1 

1 

Time  of  onniyersaiy. 

1 

2 

3 
9 
3 
5 
G 

83 

"32" 
10 
59 

m 

850 

133 

114 

27 

185 
250 
164 
124 
86 

September  85. 

July. 

May. 

3 

**S53* 
34 

10 

3  years.. 
3  years.. 
3  years. . 

400 
1,500 

4 

18,000  00 

5 

G 

3  years.. 

; 

Last  week  in  '^^Ay. 

7 

8 



0 

G 

108 

59 

1C7 

3  years.. 

10 

3  years.. 

3.000 

12,500  00 

$100  to  800 

Third  Thursday  in  JnnflL 

11 

2 

13 

70 

83 

12 

13 

3 

'93' 

13 

40 
93 

14 

15 

IG 

17 

Id 

19 

6 

8 

203 
Gl 

118 
74 

321 
135 

3  years.. 
3to4yrs 

250 

First  Monday  of  Sept 

20 

21 

22 

1 
3 

23 

GO 

66 

24 

25 

1 

2G 

1 

27 

4 

ei 

106 

187 

3  years.. 

28 

29 

2 



30 

•Tnn^  8G- 

31 

IG 
3 

7 

7 
6 

Third  Saturday  in  June. 

32 

...... 

3  years.. 

33 
34 

44 

93 

24 

90 

49 

139 

140 
143 
163 

8  years.. 
3  years.. 

1.200 

2,000  00 
4,400  00 
8,000  00 

160  00 

Third  Thursday  in  March. 

35 

3  years.. 

500 

Last  Thursday  in  May. 

3G 

37 
33 

7 
0 
9 

7 

17 
'  '38' 

118 
98 

152 
96 

135 

98 

153 

134 

3to4yrs 

1,300 

900 

8,000 

5.000 

8,500  00 
8,500  00 
8.  rOO  00 
8,500  00 

160  00 
1G3  00 
175  00 
800  00 

Third  Thursday  in  July. 
Last  Tuesday  oi^each  term. 
Last  of  Jan.,  &.  1st  July. 
Secoud  week  in  July. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

1 

43 

33 

10 

1 

4 
1 

119 
57 
43 
15 
32 

G30 

10 

159 

111 

67 

18 

630 
120 
316 
154 
83 
50 

3to4yrs 
4  years.. 

September. 

44 

10. 0»)0  00 
5,  COO  00 

45 

40 

8  years.. 
3  years.. 

3,000 

IGO  00 

Fourth  week  in  June. 

47 

3  3'ears.. 

4ri 

4  years.. 

49 

1 

50 

13 
2 
5 
5 

193 

128 

331 
52 
87 
30 

...... 

4  years..' 

51 

6  j'ears 

52 

42 
20 

45 
10 

3 years ..' -- 

53 

3,000 

140  to  200 

Last  Thursday  in  July. 

54 

55 

6 

4 
7 
6 
8 
14 
8 

01 

50 

3.000 

1,000 

3,531  95 

75  14 
150  IK) 
150  00 
IGO  00 

24  00 
180  00 
IGO  00 

Third  week  in  June. 

T^Rt.  TTAA^lr  In  .Tnnn 

50 

41 
3G 
24 

51 
256 
101 

93 
393 
185 

3  years.. 

57 

10, 000  00 
2,  400  00 

Lost  Thnr»da  V  Jon.&^Tune 
Juno  and  December. 

5S 

59 

CO 

"'ea' 

275 
344 

375 

433 

77 

1,879 
314 

1,200 
241 

10,000  00 
IG.OOO  00 

01 

July  8  and  February  4. 
July  a 

G2 

G3 

1 

750 

12. 000  00 

04 

•  •  •  • 

13 
13 

GO 

75 

135 

05 

OG 

f 

07 

OS 

09 

27 



804 

804 

! 

70 

71 

7-2 

2 

39 

34 

73 

September  87. 

73 

74 

1 

75 

3 

eo 

51 

131 

43*ear8.. 

•    ••••••• 
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Table  V.—STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL 


I 


70 
T7 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 

88 

89 

90 

91 

93 

93 

94 

US 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

105 

lOG 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

113 

113 

114 


Name. 


Orwell  Normal  Institute 

National  Normal  School 

McNcoly  Normal  School 

Teachers'  Institute  of  Oberlin  College. 
Normal  dep't  Wilberforce  University. 
Normal  dep't  Mount  Union  College. . . 
Normal  dep't  Willamette  University. 
Normal  course  Pacific  University  — 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Girls'  Normal  School 

Normal  departm't  Lincoln  University. 

Normal  course  Palatinate  College 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  class  Avery  Institute 

Normal  class  Fisk  University 

Normal  dep't  Central  Tenn.  College.. 

Normal  Department 

Normal  dcp  t  East  Tcnn.WesleyanUn. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  Institute 

Kichinond  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  department  Storer  College . . . 
Normal  dep't  West  Virginia  College . 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  department  Kipon  College  . . . 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  dep't  Howard  University 

Normal  dep't  University  of  Deseret. . 


Location. 


iT. 


Orwell,  Ohio 

Lebanon  ,Ohio 

Hopedale,  Ohio 

OberUn.Ohio 

Near  Xenia,  Ohio 

Mount  Union,  Ohio. . . 

Salem,  Oreg 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg. . . 

Millersville,  Pa 

Edinborough,  Pa ...  ft 
Bloom sburgh,  Pa...O. 

Mansfield,  Pa o. 

Kutziown,  Pa p. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Oxford,  Pa 

Myerstown,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I ji.. 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.. 

Atliens,  Tenn 

•Johnson,  Vt o 

Kandolpn,  Vt ^ 

Castleton.Vt J9 

Hampton,  Va t 

Richmond,  Va O. 

West  Liberty,  W.  YaA. . . . 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va 

Flemington,  W.  Va...^. . . 
Marshim  Coll.  P.  O.,  WrV^a 

Fairmont,  W.  Va a... 

"Whitewater,  Wis ^. . . 

Ripon,Wis 

Platteville,  Wis M.... 

Madison,  Wis Ot . . . 

Oshkosh,  Wis O 

Washington,  D.  C 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


1865 

isss' 


Principal. 


1854 


H.  U.Johnson 

A.  Holbrook 

W.  Brinkerhoof 

Ja8.H.FairchUd,D.D. 

D.  A.  Payne,  D.D 

O.  N.  Hartshorne,  LL.D. 

L.  J.  PoweU,  A.  M ' 

S.H.M&rsh.D.D 

£.  Brooks,  A.M 

J.  A.  Cooper 

n.  Car\'er,  A.M 

C.H.VcrriU,A.M 

J.  S.  Ermeutraut 

O.W.Fetter 

L  N.  Rendall,  D.  D 

H.  R.  Nicks,  A.M 


1660 


1867 
1867 

1868 
1867 
1870 


1868 
1869 
1866 


1866 
1862 
1867 


Prof.  Speuce 

J.  Bradeu,  A.  M 

C.F.  P.  Bancroft,  A.M.. 
N.E.Cobleigh,I).D.... 

S.H.  Pearl 

E.Conant ' 

R.O.  Williams ! 

S.  C.  Armstrong ! 

Andrew  Washburn 

F.H.Crago ' 

N.C.Brackett,A.M... 
Rev.A.D.  Williams,  A.M 

S.  R.  Thompson 

J.Blair 

Oliver  Arcy,  A.M 

W.E.Mernman,A.  M..! 
E.  A.  Charlctou 


Gcn.O.O.Howsrd,  LL.D. 
John  R.  Park.  M  D 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

SCHOOLS  IM  THB  ITIIITSD  SIATES-ContiDned. 


suMBXK  Of  sni- 

1 

1 

1* 

il. 

1 

pl 

1 

1 

1 

■1 

Time  of  oiiDlTGnaiy. 

i 

B 

384 

a 

IISO  00 

Juneiia 

*3 

150  00 

"i 

m 

15 

^ 

ai 

11 

1SI 

^ 
^ 

3.900 

8,000 

(s.o'jooo 

5,000  00 
5,000  110 
5,000  00 

aoQoo 

ITO  00 
118  00 

9 

t.MB 

MO 

11, 939  94 

SIS 

9 

9 

S 

1! 

90 

i 

1 

• 

i 

9 

SOO 

too 

ISO  00 

a 

Third  Wtdneidnr  in  Feb. 

■.""■. 

JSTSi 

400 

ata*jT» 

"iio 

MO 

area™.. 

66a 

3,000-10,000 

so  00 

' 

> 

13 

" 
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TuiLB  TI—COUMESCUL 


^1     || 
■    I         I 


CamnerslHl  xclicial  of  Eut 

AlabamB  Colloiip, 
ConiiD(<rr'I  warMD(8pring 

B<U  C<iUf  ui>. 
BMld'B  liudDcw  College  . . 
CaDDUnvUl  [^tBH  of  SL  Ig- 

utliu  CoUegi!. 
Hoors'i  SoDthcni  BiuIdom 

UnlTrtaily. 

Th>  Brnnt  ftStnUon  UU- 
eiEU  BniilDHB  Coltege. 

Caniniercliil  Collsgo 

BnalnM*  Collreo 

Bnalnow  Cullepi 

Commereiiil  eanne  of  8L 
iKOMIlu  CaJlei:<'. 

BoBiDflfli  dcipHTimuat  uf 
Eorelio  (.Villi' uv. 

ComiDMcliil  fell  I  "f  KorUi- 

Commprrinl  achwl  o^  Mc- 

Kendr<«  Colli'ue. 

BoalBOH  C'lllriii' 

CemmerciKldupurltncutor 

Fort  Wnynfl  CnlJegp. 

rnlve*'y  of  Noli*  Dhhir 

BudncM  <;(illcRc  of  NorUi- 
weeiem  Cliritiiim  Unly'y, 

Burllnicton  BuninMaCiill.. 

fiufllnfriu  CoUn^-  -  _ ,  -  - — 

Caiuniiin:ial  lU^ntrtm't  Dp- 
]»!  Idwh  UnTviinity. 

Camincralal  mnrM  lown 
W«lejHD  UDiwriliy. 

B»JMttSt™iHinBuii,CoU. 

CamilieKial  CollvEis  of  KeD- 
tncky  UnlTeraity. 

DoutufDominBrcpof  Ken- 
tuck;  Military  loatltnte. 

CdbuhpitUI  conrav  of  He- 
rat CaUr|». 

Comioercliil  ilepurtmeot  of 
CecilbB  College 

SonM's  UomniHRiiil  Colletc, 

Btulwaa  CoUeKs 

Bryul.Stratlun&Sidler'R 
findn  w  College 

Bryut  tc  Strmtun  Bnal- 


»Cdi-s 


mltv. 


33     ComDHrelill  NmFU  of  St. 

Loni*  Cntrenltj. 
3(1     OMkull.Br)-imt&Stnttou-« 

MewHunp^ntluiLCoU. 
3t     Trmitou  Ba«ine«Culll>gD.. 

3^     BiulneHColl^ 

ag     OgdeiMlnirgfaBiulDHiCall. 

40     Trm  Bnilneo  ColleKe 

M  ,  Puclutd-aBiuiiieHCoUnge. 
13  I  BcloDtlflaiuidBiuiueuIiHt 
■13  I  AlbuT  BiuiaeMCaDegD 

44  CtukTBryant  &  Stnttou' 

BinlDeMi  College. 

45  Bnut&Slrattmi'BBDflUD 
i      Biulneu  College. 

411 1  BaBbutoT  BoiiDeu  CoUeRB 
n  :  BTneiw  Btuisew  College. 
t9  VOetk  BwIoeM  ColleRe  - . . . 
49  I  Cnn'Ml  nmnw  nt  Bltaklyii 

I      CoUoKioto  uid  Polytech- 

I     nielsttltBte. 


Mobile 

SanFnuicUea... 
Siml'nuioiaoo--. 

.\tlllDM 

Bowdon 

CblcagD 

Oiinm 

SririugHeid 

CUeagD 

Eurpk« 

EVBDIIOD 

Lebanon 

Imlinuanolls.... 
*-ortwiyne.... 

SoUoDuat..., 


Bnrllngtfln 

Uonnt  Plcumt. 
LonlnTille 

Fnuikfon 

IIonliuCDDDty.. 

NeiTOrtoBDi.... 

Portlnud 

Baltimore 

P»u  Christian.. 

.St.Fnnl 

St-Ldui. 

Uancbciter 

(ladt'Utburgh  ... 
Kewyork'ciiv' 

WillilUMvillo... 

Albmy 

Bnuklyn 

Brooklyn 


i.U.UcV.y,A.M 

.  J.  UantiUat,8.J 

E.P.HeaU 

r.BtjiBii,  s.  J 

I  !  B.  F.Uooro 

.',  F.  n.  M.  Hendrrwm 

i  '  lI.B.Brynnt 

I     John  T.  DicktnwD,  A.  M... 

.    A.  J.  Cole 

.<  W.  1).  KiittwlEO 

.'  A.  Damtn,  B.  J 

.   ILW.  Evercrt,  A.11 

.'  E.O.Hai-oli.U.U..LL.D... 

.    R.Allyn,l).D 

.   C.  E  Holl.'uliwk 

.1  JolmB.ItubloM>n.A.M.... 

.   W.W.Corby,  8. a C 

.1  W.F.Black,A.W 

I     J.  Bunnall 

.    A.  J.  Jlnnlneno 

.    B.W.Mcl^.A.M 

.   J.  Wlmeler,  D.  D 


.    IL  Z.F.Allen,  A.M... 

.    E.  n.  Faliehild 

.    ILA. Cecil 

I    GeoroB  Soulfi -. 

.    I-A-Uray 

"V.  n.  Sailer- 

n.E.nibbBnI 

:     J.  n.  Ooldamitli 

.    Biotbci  luiab 


O.A.Gi*kcll.. 

A.J.Klder..- 

.   W.C.Whilnev. 

•lohn  K-  Raycm 


J.CBiTunt... 

.    L.L.Wlllianai 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


AKD  BUSINESS  COLLEOXS. 


Stutl^U. 

T.^.r. 

i> 

Lotjglh  of 

il 

Uile. 

^ 

TuUil 

Mole. 

f™. 

Tot^ 

j 

1 
73 

3 

j 

1 

1 
itoW 

^ 

« 

Inwa-toSyn 

A 

m 

«3 

40 

' 

■ 

1    .1 

iM 

1 

16 

« 

.1. 

lOD 

1 
1 

tea 
iO 

as 
ao 

se 

S9 

„i 

1 

i !.:., 

!     • 

-! 1-™ 

aoo 

•lU 

ta 

Any  lima. 

■■' 

s 

»;  .1 «,  . 

31 
3» 
33 
34 

,»|  „j« 

• 

1 1 

9 

400 

m 

Juno 30 

ais' 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 

I 

■i,'ii4" 

4W 

39 
39 

No'iVraTiui-iiirai.!;"!! 

FiracTneiiJayinSopt.. 

41 

" 

' 

* 



ItoltyouK 

rs 

«, 

1 

48 
49 

! ! 

;;:::: 

;:::::: 

::::::: 

^ 
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Tabu  TL-COUHEBCIAL  AND 


Jobn  B  Cnuece. 
^mmrrcial   cTau  or    SL 

Francis  Xavler  CoUcEo. 
Imnmmial  di^iuiTtment  Ol 

8t-.ru«.-ph'aCnllBE<^ 
lommcretil  conrae  of  Ttin. 


TClul  (It 


Uolleai 


WnkelTc ._. 

VelMn't  HiialiieH  Collide. . . 
Culon  BtulncuCollMe. . . . 
Colnmljna  BiulDru  CoUega 
Commcnliil  ilrpiinmeiit  o' 

Bsldvin  UnlTFnil.v. 
CDDimrreiiil  ilMMrturat  a 

Wtlliiughby  CoUpfte. 
Conunwelot  ili^iMttinnat  a 

UiMDt  UulnnCallrgc. 
CommpFcfal  ap[UrtInont  of 

Si.  Xarli-r  Collrnc. 


rplrve'a  Uninii  Uu.  Coll. . 

BnnlnrH  Collece 

CrmviiilFn'ii  ^FlillBdclplila 


CniDiuorrial  dillORp. 


NriTa  Cnlli>i(e. 
Cnnuuvntlul  <ii't"trtmeat  of 

Laulli-  C..ll.'ap. 
CnmniDnHEil  di'imrlnit 


''■UryRntftSmittoii 


Burinrn  •cbiiol  of '^ 
inetonanillrffUuii        , 

Bodneu  cMmrw  of  Emory 
umI  HcniT  (;•  Jlcpo. 


ID  UQBlnFH  Coll . 


Hew  York  City.   ' 

BolUo - 

Kbbi  Higbpoint 

FonMvUla 

CldoiDuU 

Clrvelmd 

ColDDlbOB 

■WilloQEhby 

Moiint  nnlon... 

Cisciniutl 

SuJem 

MeadTlllft 

Pblladflnhla.... 
PhUudclpbia.... 
PbUiidcLphla.... 

PllUbnrgh 

AddvIUq 

DoUwaroCo..- 

rUUiulelpbla.... 

'Woatmorcl'd  Co. 

Oiford 

Provldonoe .  ■ 
KuhviUs.... 
LeboiKfn 

KeiirWyUioriat|  \ 

Ricbmond  ... 

Milwsuliw  .. 
MilloD 

Apptoton 

^Tublngbai 

'WoablDtnoii 


,    H.IIaduD,B.J.-. 

B.Vr»Tea,  D.D... 

.   W.  W.  Wingata,  I 

Td  IfclKD . 
reltoa  and 

K.Bryaijt.-. 

.    J.Wbeotor,  D.D 

.    L.O,Lw 

.   O.N.HorieliDni.LL.D... 

.    T.O'Ki>U,S.J 

.    T.U.GatcbiuidL.I..Bogen.. 

r.Smith 

rouU-IVIrco.  M.  A... 

LKliuberlv 

iGmeabec'k 

J.C.  Sriith.  A.il 

.   L.  A.  QamiDond,  A.M.... 

.    P.O.  Stanton,  0.&  A 

.  JamesKWood 

.    A.  B.  Miller,  D.  D 


.    A.neii 


r,  aS.B 


.  J.N.Eandall,  D.D 

.  WiUiiUD  W.WBtncr.... 

.  aP.Earbojt 

.  B.W.McDDnuold,D.D.,LL.D. 


EobrrtCSppDMr 

T.  C.Wbltfonl,  A.M.. 

.    Q.M.  Stools,  D.D 

a.  O.  Howard,  LL.D.... 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
BUSIKSSS  COLLBOBS-CoDtimMd. 


Btafltntd. 

Toaohen. 

LePEtb  of 

h 
H 

J 

Usle. 

Kero. 

TuUl. 

MB]e. 

ram. 

TutoL 

S 

•n 

« 

7 

I 

s 

S3 

341 

« 

7.CIM 

s 
s 

7 

33 

w 

76 

IS 

4 

1 

a«    „„„ 

10,000 

' 

m 

« 

■n 

SS 

190 
IS 

3 

a 

1 

0 

Tt 

^,r 

ss 

S 

3 

' 

400 

An    Um 

Tl 

M 

4 

8 

1.T00 

M 

1 

ea 

' 
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Tabu  til— statistics  OF  DrSTITUTIOKS  FOR  SECONDARY 
Xon.— AbbrsTUtioM  in  tbo  colomn  "  religloiu  deioailiutlDn"  tn  tbe  wme  u  In  tabic  Ku  IX. 

T 
i 

Is 


Lb  FayntW  Halo  Ulgii  Si 


UcictsinnrrvMiiliiUlebSoha 


OcttMTalWHiaUai 
Oablanil  UllltnrT  Int 
OakltiKlIliKhSi^huiil 
VbIIfJo  PubTlo  Schoo: 


1  Uiinfur.nMlilkriichScboal 

a;  llurlfiml  S-niini.ry 

X  Kock)-  IJrll  IiirtilBle 

niisclidoi" 


Tallin,  Cal 

Colcbnlcr,  CoBu. 
I>AnbiU7,  Cona. . . 


GiWDwicli.Conn... 
IlMblftDi,  Cann.... 
Hartfonl,  CODD 


V'.  LewiJi.  jV-B... 

A.D.UoTuy... 

3  T\'.W.WU«ii 

i7  J.  F.  Pork,  M.  A 

10  }toT.A.B.Bmiiic1t-. 
19  Key.J.aLonjT,  A.n 

r.  B.  UcL'tai'H 

-    W.»lDH.Iltl 


UcCtnra  -. 


.  y.E.fluro. 


(1  UaU 


1.  A.  il,. 


Lime  Rook.  Conn 
UadlMm,  Cnnn. . 

Miil<lkt4>D.  Cnnu 

UvMic  Briiliii^  Umii..  .. 
Nov  Url tain,  Conn... 

New  BkTeD,  Conn  . . . 


3e  Pdlillf  Uii^triFi  ts. 


Now  London.  Conn.  ^ 
RwkvlUc,  Conn 


i:  Staul'unl  IllKli  Scbuol 

«  ODtMuirAU. 

0  T^imuutini  AcadFrnv 

K)  WclhrMlloia  t^blio   IUgh 

II  Kaicbauir  Hlffh  nnd  GramniHT 

Hrlionl. 

IS  Nimlrli  KrPK  Ai'silpmy 

A  WDi>il*t<iiik  AmdmiT 

a  Sofflpl'l  AmilmBj 

III  Iipluiii|n[  Amlriny 

17  HniklnaOiinnniiiTHebiWl 

lp^ll^HllTlLllllKllHl'btt.1 

M  Feltun  InsIIEnic  and  Ctudool 
Bi^lnnty. 

IlilllQnnlluBliiuiii. 

I9|  Ciirmll  S[;iiuiBia  Ii 
13^  IIrviibiil>  Hiali  Kr 
^1  Collin  i:<»<<Hb  li» 
«j  llnrli'lln  M^ib'  An 


8  Uiu  Me  . 
U  L.  T.  Urni 

n  B.  u!  Capron 

a  A.M.Itiiwbor 

A  J.  It.  Horlliurt 

aE.IL  DidkiuMn.  A. 

0  Honry  K  Bnwpa— 


A  Hiawa  Kdn-anli 

.    ..    ,.T.CurU«. 

H  E.  B.  jDnnlDS* 

■B  U.U  WhitllMwy 

.  KSpaoldlnH 

iS  Eev,  P.  3l  ShepBnl,M,A 


iS  MiMM  Alkon  ftCbWD    I 


W«n(U(«k.Caini... 


lUrkmaDd  Factor;,  Ga  [i 


itiib'.v  Mall  Inatltnto 
■vIlViiliRc^h™!'"'.".'! 


TbomMrille,  Oa... 
HiifllB.Oa 

ClITBSprlllRiGB.... 

■*""'£■*::::: 


H.  N.  JobiiBon 

.1811  C.W.BnpcT 

l^iaen  R.K.SUimn' 

..  lem  UalbFrM-Sldnnle  .. 
wiMB  ll.M.Tanin- 

1  J.  M.  Hlehardson  — 
n  Kfr.  W.  L.  EUpatrick. 
IT  J.  T,  MoLanohmi 
»  E.P.Cat«r,A.U 
.  Kev. J.F.Nixon 


0  Hal.W 

s  pTj.s 


ri,= 


il.W.F.Slatou.A 

Kiog 

«{B.KPar¥ 

"y.J.Korthon 

kn.Bradwdl 


DaiivlUp.  Ill 

BhBlbvrllli),  HI 

Uonnl  Morris m.. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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KSTRUCTIOS  IS  THE  UNITBD  8TA1XS. 


In 

Bo 
■Ir 

»la 

mn 

o(oip««»." 

a  "  liRiilflOB  toWl  eipeiUM  p«t 

UIQIIffl 

"6,"tot*leiiK™8« 

p«cn»mUi. 

.?i 

"■'';>."oV"- 

P 

11 

""■-■— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•A 

II 

ScbolaKlo     yatr 

"! 

^    'i 

111   u 

13 

» 

si 

»■ 
« 

iOl 

71 

*l 

34J 

31 
181 

m 
s 

76 
7B 
IB 
3l 

a 

so 

30 

ua 

82 

: 

"s 

'"■1 

-i 
3 

^ 
"a 

: 

lisooo 

MO  00 

«.«. 

&C.M.. 

111" 

0930  01 

•iooo 
"-406 

leooo 

eooo 

""" 

to  00 

lat  lIond.y  Sept. 

ut'rxv 

3 

170  01 
130  M 

33  o> 
sow 

15  00 

30  00 

uoo 

4«00l       300 

10  00;:;:::: 

E.C.M.. 
K.C.M.. 

.CHOOd 

•■a 

301 

FMe.. 

Preo.. 

Free 

1      MO      XH 

Km.. 

aaoo 

0  01 
50  00 

T^\ 

l«Moud.ySept. 

\ii- 
■j'3-s'a 

340  01 

n4M0! 
bUOO  Od 

„*j 

fli|" 

100  DD 

i^ 

30  00 

wool 

Xf  Dl 

30  0( 

■a  a. 

1:450 

} 

in 

1    ir 

41 

m 

101 
K 

t: 

s 

40 

ai 

S3 

IrtVedn'yBcpL 

1st  UODdky  SepL 
KlUondsrHepl. 

K.C.11.. 

oaiuK 
a43u  HI 

i 

E.  C.  M. . 

900  OO 

rre«- 

33  01 

Tree  .. 

Ftm 

'"boi 
100 

930 

aoooo 

fiee.. 

tnt.. 

Fttfl 

1 

a530  00 

; 

d 

II"-- 

30  00 

34  00 

"f^" 

si 

1st  Monday  Bept. 

' 

E.C.M.. 

ioooo 

000  00 

to  00 

aODol 

sooo 

3-4 
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KCM.. 

KC.1I.. 
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isooo 
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15  01 

■» 

: 
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!HDO 
30  DO 
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3,000 

e,ooo 
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Ml 

3§ 

0300 

adWedn'jAQg. 

140  00 

19  00 

is  00 

15  DO 

0900 

ai 
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s 

1 

,f 

15 
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10 
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9100 

C4D0 

30  00 
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e 

Lut  Wed.  Ang. 

(liWedn'jAug. 

lut  UondBjr  Sept. 

lis 

100 
* 

3T 
9 

Sin 
■« 

1 

1511 
90 

aw 

10 

w 

4 
■"1 
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3-5 

E.C.M.. 

aSSO 

39  00 

48  00 

WOO 

4,000 

900 
1.000 

££■»:: 

aa> 

i.'^r^S'i?^ 

ISOOO 

40  00 

50  00 

15  00 

tfns 

. 

„» 

9100 

900 

4 

3-5 

E.C.M. 

80  00 

120  00 

30  01 
97  00 

38  01 

600 

000 

5,000 

miio«d»ySept 
AugiwtsS 

3d  wMlc  AognBt 

5 

E.C.M. 

160  DO 
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Tabi£  til-statistics  OF  IN&TnCTIONS  FOB  SECONDABT 


Noma  of  priucipoL 


BnUvla  Union    Bebool  and 

Tm  Itrneck  Fm>  Arldom;  . . . 

Ulildlctmry  Ai^wk-jD]' 

Knpln  Arailcniy 

Aminila  HumlnarT 

'n'lumiHliursh  AradcRir 

LairiuiDbvllEe  AcjuJvmy 

Unlim  Acwlrmy  at  Bvllcville  . 

St.  PhUonuiiiii-iiSehuul 

Xnniln  AoulHiny 

KiitEilAD  ARMlcmy 

Kcirtun  Onlhigiiita  iDslitulo . . 

LlUlDlTaUm  Acudnny 

liOBernriUn  ITni»D  Semlnnrr . . 

Auinuta  Academy 

Lhrujai    Fmo   Aeadotny   kud 

Uilinn  Scliuol. 
Cayiipk  LMkij  Acadinny ....... 

nncliCi  Somtnwv 

SI.  Joliu'iiSt'hnifl. 

Troy  rilBh  School 

VlicB  Acwlfiny. 

CavlDglou  Aca^rruy 

St  Sicphvn'il  Lalln  School . . . . 
Wnllon  Acadcmv  will  Uoloii 

St'hnol. 
81.  CslllKTiuc'n  ScliDol  of  our 

IiBaj  or  Mrroy. 

HunliDKtiin  Vnian  Srliool 

Onrtfln  A.'Biloniy 

HobiD  Hchud  uid  Acadeipy. . . 

wluonUnlSo  S«1iodK;.'""'.1'. 
ralairra      CIaabIcoI      Uulon 
BchoiL 

Carv  CoUucint*  Seminary 

InalllQlooT  Merry 

HocUelter  Frae  Acadciny 

Lnsltnort  Unino  School 

^ipwBuKnAcwlPDiy.... 

milirrtiiviltuAcailpjny 

Ere«i>TlIlD  ITulim  l''n!D  School. 
Pi'Uwaro  Lllcnirj  InHltatn.. 
Fori  Edwanl  Collcplato  Insti- 

Salnt  Mniy-i  SlIimiI  for  Clrln 
Blark  KSvcr  CoDfcreuco  Som|. 

CBmhridgo  Wuhlngton  Soml. 

lIwhuiilL-iiTllle  Acnilpmy  .... 
UoDiiI    Uon^a   Uuiuu    Ffod 

Si'hnil. 
Ljoua  Union  School  Aad  Acad. 

Sortb  GranvlUo  Ladiu'  Sumi' 

Arjiylo  Acodlmy 

Ttov  Feniali-  Seminary 

Griffith  loBtltnlu 

llortrnrd  Acadcniy 

Free  Seliool  of  Stcnid  Iltatl.. 
AcsiUvnio  Departnipnt  CbO' 

tcrllnlanyn-c  School. 
Acxlraiy  n(  thr  Sward  Beirt 
ItalilwIniTilh-  FMn  Aeoduny. 

Saint  UUharl-i  School... 

CaDlim  Acniloniy  and  Oraded 


BctBTi^ir.T 

FrankllDTlllftK.Y... 

WvominB.H.T 

N8pl«p,S.T 

AmeiilB.\.Y 

■Wnrmmbiiri:!!  X.T 

DBlli.viUe,  N   ■> 

Brooklyii,  N  'i  . 
Nnnda,  N.  V  ... 
KIngatoii.  N.  V       .... 

KtwIuD.N.Y 

LltUo  FfllL.X.T 

SouIliDansv<llE,S.T.  1 
AnBiwlfl.  N.Y  ... 
Ow«go,N.T 


igsiVN.T::: 

vj.art 


l7li<!a,N.Y 

Coviupon,  IT.Y 

Ki'ir  York  City,  N.Y.  . 
■\Valton,N.r 

N«w  York  Cily,  N.  Y  .  I 

HunUnpnn.If.Y 


OnkBpHN-Y- 


Lockport.K.Y U 

Krw  Berlin,  N.  T U 

Battnmntg,  N.  T 

Kpnwvills,  N.  Y 

Ftnnklin,  N.  y 

Foi1iEdirmid,N.  T... 

Albany.N.T 


Lyons.  N,y 

Sottb  Oraniille,  N.  Y.  1 


Sprfuevlllft  N,  Y 

Sooth  Kanfard.N.Y.. 
MutkntlanrlUe.N.Y.. 
Cheater,  K.  Y 

MuhnttanrlUe.  N.  Y. 
'  BiUdwiDBvlUo,  K.Y-. 

Now  YortN,  T 

Canton,  K.  Y 


a  aFDUer,A.M... 


»l  A.J.OsUom 

IS.F.FmM 

.>>'  II  K. Itoliinaon.  A 

<<  ('  I'liunliiubam.. 

■     iv.  W.Gnuil.A.J. 

J^r„ihiTAn|BilnB ] 

v< .  JI,  Troudali],  A.  U    . 
i-.C-iima.A.M 

'J  C.L.Teel 

4  Itev.  W.Jf,  Bridge  . - 

il  W.  A.DBUMm 

4 ■ 

»  T.L.GflBWold 

0  C.Keliiey,A.iI 


.1  W.  li.  \VGichtiB14fr 

HI  Hot,  E.UcGlynu.D.D.  1 
A  T.D.BoruUy 

«  Mather  M.  AoguaUuB  . 

n  C.G.nnivoko 


D.  ' 
,Ii:yana.A.M. 

Mx  J.  U.  $pnunie. 

10  r.pv.A,V^ 

m  E.  y,  llnilard. 


IVgod,  A.  M. . 
ilard 

Hot.  j.K.&g;D.i>'.'. 

.  SiBlPrMBrjCieuin,... 
.  S.M.Cu«i 

0  Miu  Amelia  UcrriaDi. 

1  Itev.RT].Ame^A.M   . 
«  1,0.  Heat 

«  E.  A.  Kingaloy 

r.  W.  Dowd,A.  U.. 

1  H.W.nnnt.A.B..... 


V. E.  Laaher.... 

=■.  Hddpno*  .... 
T.W.Thompaon.A-B.  . 


STATISTICAL 

IKSTSCCTIOS  IN  THE  UNITBD  STATES— Contli 


TABLES. 

LDDClL 


if 


e  K.v.ti, 


J"'"l 


E.CU. 
£C.M- 
KC.U. 
E.C.... 
S.C.U. 


133i  3^  E.C,M. 


9-.1  E.C.M. 
10:E.M... 


AveiagA  «xpsaM«  por  lu 


"is '66 

0300  00 


MOO 

to-»>oa 

M-STf- 
18-77  1 


aooos     woo 


30  00 


31  sol  33  00 


S30  Hepb-mbcr  0. 
..  eoo  )ji]pt»mbi<r  33. 
ITS  BeiiUmbET  4. 

t  MDndii]'  Sept. 
4SH  HuptcmlxT  a. 
""^  IMIiuBilHTSepb 

Snitnnbera. 
AugtutK. 
BcpUmlier  L 
Oiitobrrl. 


Uouik>-  Sept. 
adTLniBdaj-Stipt. 


arpujmbwrltt. 

I  Wtda's  Aog. 

UtMoDdif  Srpt 

•n  l«tUiM<lay3epL 
Cm  ADiniHi  dl- 
000  Seplrmlwt  L 


T80  6«pt«mlii>t  t. 

HlMondnvScpt 

.....   lit MDudBj Sept, 


3.m  Lut M'daj Ads. 

Sept 


3«  Sept.  1. 
VK  Aug.  I. 

.KO  UtUnndt 
\.BK  eapbi. 
.  100  ikpt.  I. 


latTDMiUTScpt, 
laot  U'day  An^ 

3d'&«in'ySi'pt. 

■■l&anday  Rcpt 
lit  Monday  (ML. 

,         l«lWd'd»yS«pt. 

1st  Ueod*}'  e«pt. 
Ist  Monday  after 
MTn'adn^S. 
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Table  VII .-STATISTICS  OF  ISSTITUTIONS  rOH  SEC0SD4HT 


FosUilSao  uldceu. 


Sietcn  or  Saint  Uary'a  Select 

ticllDOt. 

Ctntral  New  York  Coirferram 

ShcMbumetralon  Hlgb  School 

■SUrlvy  Semiowj 

UDlon  Sohool  Audania  Da- 

High  Selwol 

Bmi™  Frea  Acadomy 

Qemrd  InBtltiita  

Banl  Hltili  Bcbool 


U«ne>a  CIm 


U  and  irnimi 


SametWwu  Union  Sobi»l  ai 

CdU^U  luUtnte. 
Uexicn  A«d«n; 


wibater  AGoaemy 

St-Jmcpb'a  Litornry InatltDtf 
Port  Jorrta  Dolou  School  and 

Academ;. 
Oxford  Acadoniy  sod  Colkgi 

its  IlUtltlllS. 

ualcal    DcpartnirDt    Scbe 
i«tady  UufDn  RohouL 
AUbaru  Adailotnic  Hlgb  School 
Albany  Aaulemy 

Fort  Byron  Tiee  Sdiuol  and 

Plattabiirsb  Aoadomy 

Franklin  Academy 

BnlKilo  Centmt  Solmot 

~"  -■   -' Union    lYeo 


EIJEabcIlitowi 


Tbeolagjcsl    and 


AcodemlF  Uepartmont,  Al 
University. 

Amca  Acadatny 

And^^H  Cot1cgiat«  In 
Aof^ollca  Acudvmy 
Arcado  Acadgmy.. 
AtUca  Aculeiiiy.  -  - 


33S  BtnghamUm  Academy 

as6  SroakAdd  Academy 

an  BollUo  Fwnale  Acodsm; . . 

-"iB  Uan^cAiuia  Academir 

"  Cunkodaisiui  AiMdrmy  — 

CataMIl  f^  Academy. . . . 

CbamberUiD  tuatltuts 

Champlatn  Aud«my 

3113  CbMtwAcadamy 


P™ksvlUe.N.r... 
WhllMlown^N.Y. 
ELnirn,M.T 

CaieDDTia,N.T... 


SliCTburur,  N.  y 

Eddytown,  N.  T 

Saiatoga  Springs,  S.  Y . 

Son*ca,N.  Y 

Klmira,K.T 

Florida,  N.Y 

Clinlon.N.Y 

Kbw  PiiU«,N.Y 

Glen'i  Falls,  H.  Y 

UenoTa,N.Y 

Jnmeatown,  IT.Y 

MoiicOjN.Y 


il.Y 

JmkMia, 


N.Y... 


■-  T  , . 
■i»,K.Y 

Oiford,K,Y 

Schonootady,  K.  Y 

Anburn,N.Y 

Albttuy.N.Y -.. 

ru)BBkl.N.y 

Tort  Byron,  S.  Y 

rbittBbnrgh.N.Y.... 

AIWhu.N.Y 

I'miliibnrch.S.Y.... 

Bnfflilo.NrY 

Ellzabetlitowii,N.Y.. 

OUcgD  County,  N.  Y. . 

Ttoj-,N,Y 

Albany,  N.Y 

l-i'rTy,'N.Y 

AmsWblin,  F.  Y 

NnMiiii,N.Y 

East  Psmbroko,  S.  Y. 

Art.UB.m,  N.Y 

AJbnny.N.Y 

Alftwl,  N.Y 

Ames,  N.Y 

AiidWjK.Y 

AuirelJva,N;^Y 


isb-iieOT 

17931794 


..r™dH,N.Y 

AItica.N.Y 

SartAnnira,X.Y  .. 
Binghwntnn,N.Y... 

firookfield.  N.  Y 

BDflUq,N.Y 

Can^J^iBrio, ».  Y  . . . 
Canand^irnvll.Y  . 
C»takill,KrY 


CbamnUD,  N.  1 
Chester  K.Y... 
Chill,  N.Y 


.  .L.  Trclla 

15  J-B-Ganlner K.  B... 

■  "  ■■ierM«rj'Clavr.r...|B.C... 

W.S.  Smyth.  M.AjU-E.. 

B'L-DembinsW.A.  M...I 

IS,  O.  F.  Ingalsbe. Cbr... 

niL.S.  Packard 


F.  D.  Ilodcson 

10  J.  D.  Stwie,  Pli.  I>... 


W,  H,  Kdw 

Kov.RF.Ma'iiV.-!! 

MaryS.  McCarr.. 
A.B.Arilbnr 

H.  J.  Cook 


J.I!.Mypr,  A.  11 
SI.  £.  tiutcs  .... 

3.Dnffy 

Hot.  D.  D.  Van  . 


J.W.Cbuiaicr.... 
Kev.T.T.TItns,  A 
Bnlbcrjoainh.... 


A.  D.  WIcEln. 
J.D.FbihiT... 
T.  F.  Wolch  . . 


A.  R  Miller... 
Mri<.J.M.Rmcf 
J.B.  IlcnnKtt... 


G.  JarkuHi.  .V.  U  . . . . 

MrB.J.Bab(Wk 

iteT.A.T.Ohi*t.-r,ll, 
J.B.ChDatci.A.U... 
K.  T,  Clnrtre,  Th.  It .  . 

W.P.MoLiinry 

Rev.J.  T.  EdirardB.. 

■EP-CoUloa 

A.  H.  Hart 

<3.  W.  ADdonwn 

Brother  Hnsh .... 

G.A,Ha,von 
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* 
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R40  00 
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tMOU 
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9d  Tondny  Sept. 

iiaoo 

^500 

laaoo 

ST  00 

, 

» 

«t  00 

IMOO 

HTM 

Fne,. 
30  DO 

500 
MOO 

Freo.. 

Freo 

l.«3 

1,000 

m^QudBySept. 

am 

0300  00 

3 

'■ 

; 

3XW 

«00 

00 

soo 
t.wo 

Eicii.- 

0350  00 

300  01 

WOO 

so  00 

SI  00 
000 

£00 

30  00 

ssoo 

00  00 

ii 

MOO  a: oil 

10  00  10  00 

3oou^niM 

"iS'l!! 

38  OD  30  00 

1st  MoDtlaf  Sept. 
lUiTiiewL^Atlg. 

IBOOO 

^ 

J 
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SDO 
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KC  M 
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lMM™.UySop(. 

ISO  01 
IJOOO 
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e!'c.u. 
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iiooo 

isoo 

30  00'  30  1) 
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IS 

19  ao 
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5    19 
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SI 
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ClBTcmiik  AcwIvRiT  and  Bud- 
■on  KInr  Institalii. 

nisIaaaniminBrScfaanl 

Clinlon  Llbcnl  luiLtule 

ComlnjE  Frw  AFailomy 

Cortland  AoodeDiy 

CauacUe  Aaulnaf 

UddsvUIs  Bemlmry 

DelnwHre  Academy 

Ucpoalt  AcBilemy 

DiiKujIerliutliale 

Ewt  IttoDmflctd  Adtdcmy  .... 
EuBt  <i  BDi-aeu  CaniW%Dcu  Stiu  - 

Breiiiaus  Hall  Acaileiny 

Erana  AcHdeiny 

Fa  mgn'IbllAcirlsniy 

VorMtvlllo  Freo  Aiailoipy  — 

Fort  CorlDEtan  Acadmny 

Fort  rialn  ^emlBSiy  anil  Col- 
loglale  tnaUlnte. 

FrankUn  AMdinny 

F>ion<la'  Academy 

Frirndihlp  Academy 

Cri^cHD  Valley  Seminary 

OenaaiM  'WeilcytU]  SBmlaary . . 

Qcncaee  Acado ijy 

Olnvi-nviUo  Uulon  Seminary. 
GooTcrnonr  Wcalcysn  Suml- 

GramiDar  Khaal  of  Madison 
UniTeiflily. 

firwnville  Academy 

jlnlf  Moon  Aendpmy 

Hamliiiriib  Union  School 

Harvrll  annion  School 

llnlly  Union  School  and  Aoad- 

Hooiilck  Fulls  Union  Sobool  .. 

Unilaoa  Acodeiay 

Hnnxcrfunl  CMegiHe  Jmti- 

llhacn  A  artpmy — ; 

Johnatnnn  Uiiinn  Schoal 

Jonlun  ACBilijiny 

Kindorhoolt  Audlnny 

IdnalngbarFih  Academy 

Lrareuwnrtti  Inalltnta 

I«  Hoy  Academic  Inailtnte . . . 

Lnwvitle  Academy 

Uac«diHi  AcadtiBiy 

Marathon  Academy 

Uarlon  ColloRlslo  Inntltule. . . 
Mnnfaall  SFmlnary  of  Ea«tan. 

Uarvllle  Union  School 

MoUrairdlle  Ualiiu  Sriuwl . .. 

MedluiFm  Acadom; 

Monmo  Academy 

Montiromery  Acndemy  -....._ 

Mrmllcello  Aeadoinv - 

Uonivla   Union   School   and 

Academy. 

Uonot  Plranant  Aeadrmy 

Honro  CoUpsiata  Inailtnte . . . 
New  York  Conference  Semi- 

nnrr  ud  ColteElate  IniU'le. 

Noririch  Academy 

.  sdcntbnrgb  Eddcatlmu]  In- 

UitnlB. 

Clean  Academy 

Onundnga  Academy 


ront-offioc  ftddra 


CtBreiice,H.r 

ClaTenu:li,N.Y... 

Clloton,  N.  T 

DanaTilU-,' N    V 
Delhi,  N.  y 
UnpHlt,  N.  Y 
DoRnyter,  N.  V  .. 

Far  t  moomfleld,  Tl. 
OviJ.N.  Y 

FlntlinBh.IT.Y.... 
I'etcrlioronEh,  N.  1 

OoArn.N.T 

FowiTillcN.  Y.. 

F\irt  r  ovinKf 


ita,"s.V.. 


Ui]oiie.N.Y.... 
Union  Snrlnioi,  N 
FilendHhln,NrY. 
Brlraet.ST.Y.... 
LimH,N.Y 


Ilh»«,N.T 

JolinBtown.  X.  T.. 

.lonlnn.N.Y 

Klnilcrbook,  N.T... 
LanidnEliurch,  N.T 

l\'olcott,  K.  Y 

r*  Rov,  N.  T, , 


E.-ui(vi 


N.  Y  . 


Mawille,X.r.... 
Me&raiTTllli'.  N ,  T 

M«llnk,S.Y 

nonrtelIa,N.Y... 
Monliroraory.  N.  T 
Montiwllfl.  N.  T  . , 
Uorovla,  V .  Y 

RiBBSlBO.N,  Y.... 

ElbHdjn.K.Y 

CLarluttuviUe.  X.  Y. 


II.  a.  Saaford... 
l,I(.ai*ele,Jr. 
V.  It.  Leviii,  A.  I 


£.>LPInmlee.A. 
C.W.Wlnchealer 

Iley.KT.Uaak,A.M  .. 
ncT.W.F.lIcldge,A.U  .. 
W.  Simnaon.......... 

L.U.Mlilec 

n.U.Rvim 

Ilev.  U  L  Diefntulort 
A.U. 

W.B.Aaniaak 

EHJohCuotJr 

W.ILP1II.A.M 

K.  A.Watertmry,  A.  I 


J.M.TajkiT.A.U... 
P.I'hllllpe 


j.K.  null 

Kuv.A.Mattlca.. 
A.aWatkiuB.... 


r,  C.  Gbin . 


F.B.K 

E.B.Faneher 

II.  Van  ScbaMIk 

MnE.  O'DDDnell.... 

J.W.Hou 

KlLltDMen..., 

A.J.IIanrlt,A.U.... 

(i.U.AniLniva 

U.L.Hawley 

K.U.Cbeeamwi 

T.U.8madlciy 

T.J.  Pratt 

G.  D.  Tracy,  A.  B 
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J.^V.Stoue.. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


THE  milTED  STATES— CooUnnKl. 
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Chsnttplel  Aeailmnj 

F>Ur..Td  Fumule  S<?inliury. 
hrookeTlllo  Academy 

SULnmare  Schnol  Air  Girls. 

SLTiiocilhyaHdl 

ItnckviUn  AcndcDiy 

CknrlotCo  Hull 

if  Dlro  DaniD  (mtttate 

WrentlmiQ  High  School .... 

Panobiird  Fnt  Sehuol 

Unrliy  AmdntBy 

Euiover  Acadony 

PartriKe  Acadeaiy 

CbathBmHiehSsliADl 

Milton  Hl^  SidlrMl 

BlUlicock  FtM  High  SeliMd. . 

IpBwioh  FaoBlnBrar'- 

WUIislou  Somlnaty. 

HiEhSobDdl 

EnitUali  High  Sobool 

Wnrt  Xswion  School 

SoDth  Berltahln  Institnto 

LiiwrQiic«  Academy ...... 

M vtdnbead  Hlsb  Sduol 

LuicAiter  Acndflniy -.. 

BbnlBeld  Hleb  BcboDl 

di«Iol  Aoadofuy  ..-..-.- 

WnhuinaUr  Bleb  Soboul  and 

Deerfiald  Aendamv  and  BlgU 
Schwil. 

WiwIeyiD  Academy 

PblQIpn  Aoademy 

Mdbh«  Aoademy 

Bridge«*>«i  Acodetny 

Concord  Hick  and  unuamaT 

Sl'blHll. 

Itamnier  AcAdeny 

L<>lcvBtcr  Aci4dfiniy- ^...- 

H<i;biuidPutinui  School 

CuralnidEfl  III|;h  School 

Fti™d»'  AconFtny 

IjHfrtmoa  Ac»dnniT 

Wtanilon  FVuude  BcmfliBty- . . 
Bl.  Patrtek'aFemaluAciBdciey 

WoroMWr  Acadtmy 

ChuinoyHaliachoo]-.. 

Sorlh  &idgewM«r  BUb  Sch'I 

Oakkad  ^U  Soboal 

Hon  School. -- 

Ilnpkliu'i  Academy 

Wunn  Acadamy 

Bliwdali)  Etch  Schoci) 

Tbo  UtuB^Urka-  Bdiool .... 
DotiDlt  iMbUo  Hlgli School... 
'OhirkiiUiti  Unkin  Graded  tMuul 
SaiDt  Pul  FemJc  Seoitoary. 

RliitenufliatruDBiuu 

SdwtSohool 

Gcnun  CalhoUo  Rcminsry. . 

Cboiadd  Oradod  Scboal 

ShaUnckSohao] 

Silnt  Croli  Tallcy  AcAdoniy. 

Onirdand  Savbuin 

AaoQiBptlos  ObnniD,  Germiu 

Catbtdle  8cb«il. 
Saint  jMcpb't  Academy 


HuckTlIIe,  Ud 

Mary'iCoDiity,  Md 

lUmoraMd 

rcDtliiuu,  UnAfl 

dnrbiTcr.  kU» 

Hinghun,  Uui  - 


JlrlmBBkLMM'! 

iMwifbruui .. 

Jtaat  namptoa,  1 


"McdTi 


Post^lllco  sddrcH, 


CbcPTyfleld.Ue.. 
Smidy  Spring,  P.a.Md. 
UmokevUlc^d. 


I  SDrins.  Md 
aTDle^Ud.. 


lSt61Ul 

iTTiini 


Weit  ITDwton,  Hua  . 
^NewUarllunngh.... 

Gn.tua,Maw 

UubbitiHul.  Maaa  ... 
■  ',itu» 

MUB 


ti.  Mw 


WcMuliutfr,  UMa.  ■ 

DewdBld,  Uah 

Wllbnbam,  Uww . . . 
iliiiuion, 'Mah  .'.'.'.'.'. 


BayBald,  Uaaa 

UicMUi.  Uau 

irewhaiTpArt,  Uua. 
CaiubTlilEe,Miwa,... 
Vpw  Beintt^.  Mau , 

FalEaonth.  Maaa 

Norton,  Ubh 

IxiiFell,  Uoaa 

AVorecalB',  Ifoaa.... 

BaatnLlfaM 

N.  BrldinwRtn',  Mu 

N«c4hMB,lCa« 

ninmica.  iMau 


Hlnadale,  Umb 

Add  Arbor.  Xieli... 

Detroit,  Ulch 

CtarkiMkUlch.... 


MiuiliiibsUlui... 
UwikaUvMUm... 
Itok^Ijaion 


"A'aalonkMhui..:. 
B*jDtPuil,lIliui.. 

Sahit  PatU.lUnD.. 


Njuno  of  prlnrl^l. 


U.  il.  Camnlon 
X,  T.  AHdu  - . . 
SL  JI.  Trncy  . . 


17MIJ94 


G.W.  Uailry 

V.M.Howord 

IteT.I!,rnok,n.D.., 


»,C.C.W-.KNlnian.XM.  ...... ... 

.   II.K.iipni.I.llui; 


a^L-W-HlBiitnn. 
I^A!.il.Tlumin.i 


n'l^  »ra,  0.  C.lHMadf"' 


CoiOilnii  &  Taild . 

E.Pnrli(T.Jr„A,  JI..  ■. 
.I.B,  Clark 

B,  Tucker.  A.  M . 


MUa.P.A,Holiloii.. 

Uuy  R.  Clark 

J.ltWclliiiHtou.... 
E,A,  WliiliFam 


IV,  J.  B")iiii 
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PMWifficB  fl.ldTHM.       ^      ^        Namo  df  prtodpal.  "J  § 


0  BalaTlE  TTnlon    School   and 

Aradcnir, 
m  Ten  Bnnck  Ftlii  Andmnr  ■■■ 

laj  Ulddlsbury  AtaUcMay 
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7  BnfGilo  Female  Academy ..... 

.6  l.'aiii()ahaiie  Acwieniy 

IS  CaaaDdalaaa  Acwlrmy 

■  Mil  ftee  Academy 

,. ibn-hiln  Inatitoto 

n  Champlaln  Academy 

i3  Cheater  Academy 

M  Chill  Beminury 

■-'itlan  Broth*™' Academy. 

juiBtuB  Academy 


\v  oLieaiown,  n .  x . 
Kliiiira,  N- 1 

Clueiiorlailf.r... 

ShcrbQtno.N.T... 
Eddvtown.N.V... 
Sara'togiiBprliifiatH.Y.  I 

?n™,N.  T.... 


Elmi 


,  N.T... 


nnrlda,N.Y 

Cllnten,K.Y 

New  Palti,N.T.... 
Glon'BFnlla.lI.Y... 
Ueueva,N.T 

JameatowD,  If .  Y 

Morico,M.Y 

Konie,N.  Y 

IVohater.N.Y 

JiM;li8(ra.N.Y 

PorlJBrvU,N.Y.... 

Ori'ord.N.T 

ScheuHitady.N.Y... 

Anl.orn,N.T 

Alhaiiy,  N.Y 


Plnttihnreh,  S.  T 

Albion.  N.Y 

PnWtabuteh.N.y.... 
Bi.nkio,  n!y 

EUiatieUito«n,N.Y... 
Ot*ogoConnty,N.Y... 

Troy.N.Y 

Albany,  N.Y.... 


Side.  N.Y. 


llronkttel.l7N.Y.... 

BulTidiLN.Y 

t'luuloliiirle, V.V  .. 

CanamUIimB.N.Y. 

CatakillN.  Y 

Ilimdolph.K.y 

ClianipUin,N.Y... 

Choeler.N.Y 

Chill.  H.Y 

Albany.N.T 


i  Mother  Miiy Chill] 
EoT.W.S.SiHHh,M.A  1 

L.Demldnaki.A.  M.- 

U.  F.  Iij(ial»liL' 

L.S.Fiu:katd 

J.'d,  SlnSTli'i,'!)": 
T.G.Si-hclwr,A.3J.. 

.  A.  P.Kclaev 

3  ir.  M.  Knnaclicr,  M.  U    : 


e  S.Q.Lore 

4  (l.'ll.llnri™!;! 

.  .:i!v.By.Mnin 
3  Mary  S.  ilcUur 


.  1U66  J,  W.  Chandler . . . 

ilHor.T.T.TlMuj,  A.  M. 
10  lJnilhvrJoal.ili.... 
alRiatorLncrrrliB.... 
■1  Eov.  E.  WllrtniBn. ..' 


r.P.Mcljinr 
.  .>v.J.T.Kilw 
.  KP.CuIllna.. 
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3U  ciavemok  Acadrn 


.  Ctiirence,H.T... 
"    roniclE,K.T. 

.  CUiiton,K.T... 


.  Di'lhi,N,Y 

.  Ue|KMi[.N.  Y.. 
.  Ito  Knyter,  M.  Y 


EutBl 


imfleia  Acttdemj; . . 


KintGemieoCi 

EnMtnua  Hall  AcaclciQ  J 

Fs  men' 11*11  icaili^m; 

KuTfatTllla  Fm  A'luloray 

FniiCovliiEtoii  AeadomT 

Fart  llnin  Konilnuy  uiil  Col- 
leg\aUi  luUlnla. 

FninkliD  Acudnray 

I'lienJ*'  AMuieior 

KiicDdabln  Aowlcmy 

Uraom  valley  SBmlniiry 

Geni!«ee  WmIpjuu  Bemlnuy . . 


i'ewrlioroiiEh,  Ji.Y .. 

Ooihrn,  nTT 

rom'Tilla,  N.  Y 

FortfmlagUra.il.T..  .. 


■romrillo  ] 


c  Wc»lojau  Hvrni.    ' 
of  MbiUhii 


fircrnriUe  AcBclomy 

ItnltUcion  Anulemj- 

I  riml.iintta  Onlim  School. . 
UdIoq  School.. 


iTcrll  KUDloa  School.. 
iltyUoTDn  School  sudAi 

■nstck  FbHh  Union  School  .. 

icUnu  ACIkdODlT 

iDGBrfoRl  Culleglata  Inati-    . 


nvillP,N.Y.. 
M«in.N.  y.. 

.     ._.Mi>Corno™.X.Y.  . 

.  Diilh.N.  Y 

-    HuUoy.XT 


JuhnatnimriilonScIioDl... 

.Inrdnu  Acmlcniv 

KlmWhook  Acnrtr-my 

Laniln^hnrfth  Acnilcniy... 


.  .r»nlnn.  N,  y  .. 


.    I.nn 


I«  Koy  Acsdemio  Ini 
lynrrllle  Academy . . 

UacrdoD  Audgmy 

Uanthon  Aaadomv 

MoriDu  CollejilBtK  InKtltnto. 


Mc&i»irvtl1i>l_.    

U Ddlnft  FTn  Acwdoiuy  . 

Uonroo  Audemy 

UDnlEinnvry  Acmltmj- . 
Uantlcello  Acndemv  — 
Uonivlft   Union   School 

AmdfimT. 
Uouut  Plmuint  Aiulen 
Mnnro  Cotlr  olaCo  Inillt 


.  l*Ilov,N  \ 

.  Lowvfllc,  N.  '. 

-  Mnowlnn  !.'■  i  ■  i  ■ .  ~.  '. 
.  Uarnthoii,  .\    'i 

En«tnn.  N'.  V 
.  Mavrtllf. .";  ■! 
.  Slplirawvillr.  .\    \    . 

-  MeditukX.  Y 
Ileiiriotln.  N.  y 

.  MoDlcomiiry,  X,  Y.. 
.  MollliMln,S,Y..., 
I    UoraTi«,N.Y 


'    ClurlolIOYillo,  N.  Y. . . 


.  J.C,G»Hi>n.... 
.  A.G.  Lcirli 

11.  A.  Bilcun  . . 

lI.H.SiuiforU.. 

J.  I).Stscle,Jr. 


.  i:rT.E.T.Muk,A.U  .. 
,  IiBv.W.F.Brid8B,A.il.. 

lY.Siminon .. 

.  I.U.Mlllor I.. 

,.  r..G.Kliui 

"  r.  U.  LXUcfciulorr 


.  M.  U.  Fltta.... 
.  J.^Ti;lor,A 


.  L.M.Johuwn.. 
.  D.J.SiDclulr.... 

.  J.  K.  noil 

.  Kov,  A,  Motlics  . 
.  A.&WMkiui... 


9.  B.  ODonneli"! 
'V.Homt 


T  l).ano.ll«y 

i.i'li.TraoT.A.B!!!"! 
M.  U.  Paddock,  A.  n... 


.  Hot.  S.  Slu,  A.  U.,  M.  . 
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43  Oawroo  BlEb  Scbnol 

•au  I'alaUue Bridie HlgbSoboul. 

433  I'KiiHeia  8emln»iy 

4X1  Pun  Til-  ■--' 

-43S  riJipiH  Dillon  Somlnary 


lie  Vm 


imiie  Aciil- 

10  Bt'dCrcchUnlDnSeiiiiiiirf.. 

10  Kocboslcr  Femilo  Acradom;  ■ 

11  SftuquoltAmiiffi]- 


■alAlIue  llrldgD.  If .  Y. 

'anufcU.  Y 

.'BDHdd,  N,  Y 

PcD  Ym,  N.  T 

riicll«,M.Y 

AlbioD.N.Y 

PiUfcN.Y   

" N.Y 

ipiie,N.  Y... 

KFd  Creek,: 


445  SiwLioeriaini  Aomdcmy  ^  - 

44U  S.  H.  HnvanllunlUDlo... 
447  S^tacUBO  High  Holuwl  .  ■  - 


6Hlna,II.T.. 


449  Trainaiulnircii  Academy.. 
430'  UiuiUlla  Ae^my . . 


nv  UdIod  School 

437  Wnsliliifitno  Acnilemy 

4H  Walerlua  Uninu  gfhool 

439  WUcrlown  Ul):h  tjcbuol.... 

4Ca  ^Vovcrly  loslitaW 

401  WMiBfld  AcBilpmv 

*B3  W«C  Hebrew  Cn(aB  School 

413' WeetpontJniODSoliadl 

4B4  Wi'it  WluBeld  Aciulemy  .... 
S  Whitney'*  Point  DoloD  School 


410  Viwlklnvllle  School  .. 


3.  !<ow  GardrD  Donnllng  Bcbool. 

E  nicktFille  AcademT 

1i  Kut  Blind  UhId  Academy .. . 
S,  Wenlworlh  Male  Acadomy. . . 


h  School... 


4B0  IfuEhuHtEhSct 

4>>}  Qallla  AudEmv 

4S!ti  Carran    and   Kahn'a 

Academy. 
433  niiiominKhurgh  A< 


tS4  Ul 


Academy... 

_B»dmiy 

Uarr'alnatltnte 


4«l  WcaUni  Rewrvo  ScmlDnry 
4N  Greenwny  ItaanliDC  Scliool . 

4S4  Suidiuky  HJEh  School 

4>iSl  Academy   nTtlie   Sidffti  c 

J     Kdlretlanift 
IWt'  CuitnJUliluI.'DnfFn'DcoSPD 


K.Y,.. 


lu'hari'-.  N.  1 


in.K.Y 

Ulddlo(o»Ti,  X.  Y 

WBhrorUi.  N.  r 

War«aw,N.Y 

Solem,  N.Y 

■WiWcrloo,H.y 

Watwtowu  N.Y 

Wni-erly,  N.  Y 

WMiaeid.N.r 

We»cnehroi.,N.Y... 

WosCport,  N.Y. 

West  WlnBold.N.Y.. 
'Wliltnoy'a  Point.  IS.  Y. 

Wlndwr.S.  Y 

Woodboll.K.  Y 

Zalci.N.Y 

Jain^«.H.Y 

YwlklnvUle.  N.  C 

Belcidere,N.C 


EaatBend,M.C 

WoDt«orth.S.C,.. 
Hebane^vm^N.C  . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

GnIlI|»U9,Ob<o 

CiBclnnaU,UUo..... 


ighnreh,  Ohio, 

.     ilh  Gal 
DaytoD,  C 


MnniiiiE  Sun,  Ohio. . 


Lee,  Ohio 

Wnt  Fiuii]iniiton,CHilD 
Sprlneflold.  Uhio 

Bondoiky.Olila 
CiBciunati,  Oldo. 


Un.C.P.AchlUea,. 


0.  O.  Wrii 


Urs.8.J.NlDhalB... 


..J,£oweii;A.'M"'. 
K.Cnrtl».A.B 


T.  U.SuhcivEr,  A.  M.. 
C.  U.  Knnndy,  A.  M. . 
T.  N.  Witoou,  A.  M... 


J.Kollv 

Uljwj.l,  Kelly  !!!'.! 

M.  A.  ItiilllvBU 

0.1I.Uceker,A.U.. 


.S.  D 


.  SmlUi.  A 


J.  S.  Foadlck.... 

A.J.  luB 

L.  aKovell .... 
A.K.Gundlcr... 
T.  H.  Roberta... 
J.  II.  Vo«hiiri[... 
I).  II.  Cobb 


JolinUanhall.... 

Rpi-.U.GJII. 

Bru.U.Zohler.... 

ILSlacT ;... 

W.Hali 

J.  B.  ChickerluK.. 

J.  Tuckennan 

J.  U.  Wood 

O.  W.  Beatly 

S.  W.  SttDiTBet 
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Fostofflce  aililrriw. 


■mhAcai 


I*ierp<>Db  Acoilcmy  -- 

Rlauii^illo  Aciulemy 

IftBtem  Finuiilo Soffllnarj  ... 
Kcv  IIat;r>ntowa  AcaJemy . . . 
Siiriaj^vld  FenuJo  Seminary  . 

Goahpn  Seminary 

Ckivtland  AcKicniy 

Fntrflold  Acaiteiny 

CbMlUroAcailowj- , 

Ewlngtan  Acailiiny 

niKbtancl  ImUiuto 

StciiboBviUe    Keiuole    Semi- 
uary. 

Tblrd  Street  Seminary 

llartisabargh  SemloDry 

Mnilliwn  Seminary ^. 

LakeErio  Seminary  _..^ 

rii^HB  SomlnBiy 

I'ntnam  Ssmlnary 

ilnu»iiol.l  FemalH  Seminary ., 

Ml.  Flcaaaat  Aoulcmy 

FoHsmnntb  Yonns  Lad)ce' 
Hndaoa  Lodlea^  Seminary  . . . 
Tallmailge  Academical  Insti. 

Tnlnfibargb  Iqgtltnlo 

Now  Plj-mgotb  Acailomy  ... 

SmlthTlUo  HiGb  Scbool 

WllUama  Contre  Academy.... 

Ccaitral  College  Academy 

UmpqaB  Academy 

Yarfci;onlllJ  Acndomy 

Wmt  Drascli  Hlgb  Scbool. . . . 
Wcllabarongb Gradi-d  Bcbool. 
McEcrsporl  Aciutemy  and 
Female  Seminar?. 

Ullnwood  Academy 

SnillfanriTt  Graded  Scbool 

Nuaretlinall 

Wublnrtoi]  IiuUtnto 

8L  JoiCini'a  Academy. 

(ti'rmantuwn  Pnblla8ebool . . . 

Wj-omlnj!  iDrtltnle 

York  It  iRh  Scbool 

Fremont  Semitiat; 

CnlimAle  Iiutltilto:"!;i;!;. 

SI.  Jmepb'a  Academy 

ItODlibiu-eh  Acsdeniy 

Will  lanuport  Die  klunn  Seul- 

uSm^'pleiwiintSpminaiy.... 
SuBqnebiuina  Collegiate  Inarl. 

Lollur  Acadaniy 

Friends' School 


Ve-w  naBuniovra.  Obli 
SpringUBld,  Obio 


1'lwuntvillP.Oblo.... 

Cbuahlre,  Ohio 

EwiDgton.Ohlc 

HlllBboronch,  Ohio 

SlenlwnvUTe,  Obio 

Slcalienvillo,  Oblo 

Unrtlotbargb.  Oblo... 

Madiuii.Ohio 

PalDcavllIc,  Ohio 

Topper'*  PUlna,  Ohio. 

Downlngton.  Oblo 

Futnamfohfo 

Mananeid.  Olilo 

Eingaton,  Oblo 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Redioa.Oblo 


Tallmadge,  Ohio 

Twinibnreh,  Ohio,... 
New  Flyniautb,  Oblo.. 

Smltbvillo,  Oblu 

WUliami  Cent™,  Ohio. 
Central  College,  Ohio . 

■Wllbnr.On-e 

York,  Pa 


McJLeaapurt,  Pa 


PhlIadclnblB.Pa.. 

Philai1e1pbia.Pa.. 
(remianfoim,  Pa.. 


NorrlitowB,  Va .. 


nalboraneb,  Pa . 
NortbSciluale.ll 
Providence,  B.  I 


J.  piEllbiiroad..' 


Helen  Pcabody... 
J.  T-Saniel 


a.  ClieHngten. 
E.  G.Gtrard,. 
A.iLBold..- 


Bmllj  K  Hetcsif ... 
S.  A.Senknu-..'. . 


ATC,  VDlbmioii.. 

J.aBBmn 

O.IV.  Itabv,  AM.. 


B.I«lbert 

31arcy  KCbrhe 

Sinter  U.  LlEnorl 

CV.UayO-.- 

J.M.Crawfoi^AB... 

W.H.EbolIoy 

J.W.Looh,A.M 

Hl-v.  J.  P.  Hnnbea 

J.W.Harrcy 

Slater  U.  Honlca 

G.fV.Lelaher 

ReT.W.L.Spi)tlavA>d,    ] 

D.n. 

I.M.E<KUI> 

G.  W,  Ryan  and  E.  B. 

Qolnlan. 
Kav.M.Ueatb  .. 
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TABLBIX.—STATISTICS0FC0LLEGE3  AND  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED 

CENT  INFORMATION  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 

Note  1.— Inatitations  not  folly  reported  are  to  bo  nnderstood  as  not  beln;;  in  recent  correepondence 
NoTK  2.— For  statistics  of  the  professional  schools  or  departments  counocted  with  any  of  these  instita 
enltoral,  Stc.,  in  this  report. 
Note  3.~In  the  colamns  of  "  Cost  of  tnition  i)er  term/*  and  "  Board  i)er  month,"  statistics  marked 
Note  4.— In  this  table  the  abbreviations  la  the  colamn  of  *'  Denominations  "  are  as  follows :  K.  C, 
oopaI{  Cone;., Congregational ;  Pi-es., Presbyterian ;  Chr., Christian ;  U. P., United  Presbyterian;  C. P., 
tistsiUnivMUniversalist;  Unit.,  Unitarian;  Mor.,  Moravian;  N.  Ch.,  New  Chorch;  G.  R..  German 
pal:  £.  A.,  Evangelical  Associations ;  M.  P.,  Methodist  Protestant ;  C.  and  P.,  Congregational  and  Pres 
*  note  5.->The  existence  of  those  colleges  marked  with  an  interrogation  point  (7)  is  considered  donbt 
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Name. 


East  Alabama  Male  College 

Florence  University :  -  (f ) 

Wesleyan  College (?) 

Sonthem  University 

La  Grange  College (7) 

Howard  College 

Spring  Hill  College 


Location. 


Talladega  College 

UnivcrHitv  of  iOabama. . 

Cane  Hill  College 

St.  John's  College « 

College  of  St  Augnstine. 


(») 


St  Vincent's  College 

Maryiiville  College 

Odd  bellows'  College 

University  of  Calitomia 

Petaluma'Colloge 

St  Ignatins  College 

St  Marv'n  College 

Union  College 

University  College 

San  Rafael  College 

Franciscan  College 

College  of  our  Liuly  of  Guada* 
lope. 

Santa  Clara  College 

University  of  tho  Paciflo 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Sonoma  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

California  College 

Hesperian  College 

Colorado  College (F) 

Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 


Tale  College 

Brandywine  College. . . 

Delaware  College 

University  of  Georgia. 

Atlanta  l^niversity 

Bowdon  College 

Oglethorpe  College  . . . 

Mercer  University 

Christ's  College 

Montpclier  College 

Emory  College 


.(») 


Abingdon  College 

Hlinois  Wesleyan  University. . 

St.  Viatur's  College 

Blackburn  University 

Chicago  University 

8t^  Igiiatins  College 

St  Aloysins  College 


Anbnm,  Ala 

Florence,  Ala 

do 

Greensborongh,  Ala 

La  Grange,  Abi 

Marion,  Ala 

(Spring  Hill,)  near  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Talkdega,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Cane  Hill,  Ark 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Benicia,Cal 


Los  Angeles,  Cal .. . 

Marysville,  Cal 

Napa  City,  Col 

Oakland,  Cal 

Petalama,Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

do 

, do 

do 

San  Rafael,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
do 


Santa  Clara,  Cal 

do 

Santa  Rosa.  Cal 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Vaoaville,  Cal 

do 

WoodUmd,  Cal 

Golden  City,  Col.  Ter. 

Hartford,  C^onn 

Middletown,  Conn . . . . 


New  Haven,  Conn 
Brandywine,  Del.. 

Newark,  Del 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bowdon,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Macon,  Ga 

Moninelier,  Ga 

Oxford,  bo! !!!...! 


Eoieka  College I  Eoreka,  HI 


Abingdon,  HI 

Bloomington,  HI . . ; 

Bourbonnais  Grove,  HI. , 

CarUnvUle,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

iSast  St  Lonis^  Hi!  !!.*.'.'  i 


I 

I 

o 

I 


-830 

i841 

835 


832 
852 
857 

868 

867 


President 


J.  T.  Dunklin 


A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D. 


J.  F.  Mnrfee 

Rev.J.Montillot,&J 


N.  T.  Lnpton.  A.  M 

Rev.  F.  ll  Earle,  A.  M. . . . 
CteL O. C. Gray,  A. M  .... 
Rev.  W.  P.  Tucker,  A.  M 


Rev.J.McGill,C.M. 


855 
t^ 
855 
663 


H.  Durant,  A.  M 


859 
869 
868 


851 
851 
861 
858 
851 
871 
869 


823 
831 

701 


869 
801 
867 
856 
835 
838 


837 

853 
852 
866 


859 
870 

868 
8581 


Rev.  J.  Bayma,  S.  J. 
Brother  Justin 


Rev.  Wm.  Alexander 

Alfh)d  Bates 

Rev.  J.  J.  O'Keefe,  O.  S.  F. 


Rev.  A.  Varsi,  &  J 

Rev.  T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D 

A.  L.  Fitzgerald 

Rev.  W.  N.  Cunningham 

Rev.  J.  R  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

M.Bailey,A.  M 

J.M.  Martin,  A.  M 


Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  D.  D..  LL..D 
Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


W.n.Pumell,A.M 

A.  A.  Lipscemb.  D.  D 

£.A.Ware,A.M 

Rev.  F.  H.  M.  Henderson,  A.  B. 

Rev.  D.  Wills,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  J.  Battle 


Rev.  L.  M.  Smith,  D.  D 


J.  W.  Butler,  A.  M 

Rev.  O.  S.  MunsoU,  D.  D 

Very  Rev.  P.  Beandoin 

Rev.  J.  W.  Bailey.  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  ULD 

Rev.  A.  Damen 

Rev.  F.  H.  Zabel,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L . . 
H.  W.Everestt  A.M 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
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Table  EX.— STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  COU.EGIATE 


a 


54 

55 
5G 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
6C 
67 
6H 
69 
70 
71 
-  7« 
73 

74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
61 
82 

83 

84 

85] 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

02 

03 

04 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 


Name. 


(») 


(t) 


Northwestern  University. 

Lombard  University 

Knox  College 

Marshall  College 

Illinois  College 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  University 

Mendota  College  

Monmonth  College 

Northwestern  College 

Au^stana  College 

?|uincy  College 
ubileo  College 

St.  Patrick's  College 

Shurtlcff  CoUege 

Westfleld  College 

Wheaton  College 

Illinois  Indnstnal  University. 

Dunkard  (  ollcge (f) 

Indiana  Univeraity 


Location. 


(t) 


BrookviUe  College 

Wabash  College 

Franklin  CollegjB 

Fort  "Wayne  College 

Concordia  College 

Indiana  Asbary  University 

Hanover  College 

ITartsville  University 

Northwestern  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 

Union  Cnristian  College 

Moore's  Hill  College 

Salem  College 

Universitv  of  Notre  Dame 

Earlham  Oolleee 

St.  Mcinrad's  College 

Valparaiso  College 

Smithson  College 

Howard  College 

Burlington  University 

Griswold  College 

Norwegian  Lnther  College 

Parson  s  College (?) 

Fairfield  College 

Upper  Iowa  university 

Iowa  College 

Simpson  Centenary  College. . . 

Iowa  State  University 

Iowa  Wesloyan  University. . . 

Cornell  College 

Central  University  of  Iowa. . . 

Whittier  College (!) 

Humboldt  College 

Taltor  College 

St.  Benedicts  College 

Baker  University 

Highland  University 

State  University 

Ottawa  University 

Washburn  College 

Lane  University 

BereaCollece 

Cecilian  College 

Centn;  College 

Kentucky  Military  Institute . . 


Evanston,  HI 

6alesbnrgh,Ill... 

do 

Henry,  HI 

Jacksonville,  HI . 

Lebanon,  HI 

Lincoln,  HI 

Mendota^  HI 

Monmouth, III ... 
Naperville, 111  ... 

Pazton,  HI 

Quincy,  HI 

Kobin^s  Nest,  HI . 

Rnma,  HI 

Upper  Alton,  HI . 
Westfleld,Ill  .... 

Wheaton.  Ill 

Urbana,  HI 

Bourbon,  Ind 

Bloomington,  Ind 


i 

I 

o 

O 

5 

CI 

Q 


President. 


1855 
1852 
1841 
1855 
1830 
1835 
1865 


1856 
1865 
1860 
1854 
1847 


18321 
1861 


1868 


BrookviUe,  Ind 

Crawfordsvillo,  Ind 

Franklin,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . . . 

do 

Greencastle,  Ind  . . . 

Hanover.  Ind 

Hartsvillc,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . 


Merom,  Ind 

Moore's  Hill,  Ind 
Bourbon,  Ind  — 
Notre  Dame,  Ind 
Richmond,  Ind... 
St  Meinrad,  lm\ . 
Valparaiso,  Ind.. 
■,  Ind. 


1854 
1859 
1861 


1858 


Kokomo,  Ind 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Decorah,  Iowa , 

Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

FairHold,  Iowa , 

Fayette,  Iowa 

Gnnnell,  Iowa 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Monnt  Pleasant,  Iowa . 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. . . . 

Pclla,  Iowa 

Salem,  Iowa 

Springvale,  Iowa 

Talwr,  Iowa 

At<Uiison,  Kans 

Baldwin  Citv,  Kans 

Highland,  ^ans 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Ottawa,  Kans 

Topcka,  Kans 

Lccompton,  Kans 

Berea,Ky 

CiH;ilian  Post  Office,  Ky. ..  1860 

Danville,  Ky 1823 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky |1846 


1828 

1851 
lri34 
1843 
1846 
1850 
1837 
1833 
1850 
1855 

1859 
1853 
1870 
184'^ 
1860 
1860 


R  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . 
Kev.  J.  P.  Weston.  D.  D  . . 
Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  D.  D . . 


Rev.  J.  M.  Stnrtevant,  D.  D 

Rev.  R.  Allyn,  D.  D , 

J.  C.  Bowdon,  D.  D 

Rev.  J.  W.  Corbet,  A.  M 

D.A.W»llace,D.D.,LL.D 

Rev.  A.  A.  Smith,  A.  M 

Rev.  T.  N.  Ilasselnnist 

G.W.Gray,  A.  M 

Rt  Rev.  H.  J.  Whitehouse,  D.  D. 


J.  Bulkley,  D.  D 

Rev.  S.  B.  Allen,  A.  M  . . . 
Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  A.  M. 
J.  M.  Gregor}',  LL.  D 


Rev.  C.  Nntt,  D.  D. 


1867 
1860 
1851 
1657 
1854 
1867 


1859 
1858 
1859 
1864 


1865, 
1865 
1858 


Rev.  J.  P.  D.  John,  A.  M  . 
Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttle,  D.  D. . . . 

H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D 

Rev.  L.  Beers,  A.  B 

Rev.  W.  Sihler,  Ph.  D 

Rev.  T.  Bowman,  D.  D 

Rev.  G.  C.  Heckman,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Scribner,  A.M. 

W.F.Black,A.M 


Rev.  T.  Holmes,  D.  D . . . 
Rev.  J.  IL  Martin.  A.  M 
O.W.Miller,  A.M.... 
VeiT  Rev.  W.  Corby. . . . 

J.  Moore,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  Hobie,  O.  8.  B.. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Woo<l 

Rev.  P.  R.  Kendall 


J.  Henderson 

Rev.  £.  Lounsbcry,  A.  H 
Prof.  L.  Larsen 


Rev.  A.  Axllne,  A.  M 

B.  W.  McLain,  A.  M 

Rev.  G.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D  . 

Rev.  A.  Bums,  D.  D 

Rev.  G.  Thacher,  D.  D  . . . 

John  Wheeler,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.F.  King,  D.D... 

Rev.  L.  A.  Dunn 

J.  H.  Pickering 

Rev.S.n.Taft 

Rev.  W.  M.  Brooks,  A.  M. 
Very  Rev.  G.  Cliristoph  . . 
Rev.  J.  A.  Simpson,  A.  M. 

Rev.  J.  A.  McAfee 

John  Frascr,  A.  M 


Rev.  P.  McVicar,  D.  D 

N.RBartlett 

Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild 

H.  A.  Cecil 

O.  Beatty,  LL.  1) 

CoL  R.  T.  P.  AUen.  A.  M.,  C.  E 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

DEPASTMESTS  IN  THE  Ui'ITED  STATES,  (ic-Contlnaed. 
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Tadlb  IX.— statistics  OF  COLLEGES  AND  COLLECxIATB 


Name. 


B 

3 


119 
120 
121 

la'j 

V24 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 

130 

131 

132! 

133 

13^1 

i:« 

13G 
137 

130 

140 

141 

142! 

143| 

144 

14r) 

140 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

150 

157 

15? 

159 

IGO 

IGl 
1C2 

icy 

1G4 

1G5 

IGG, 

1C7 

IGif 

If  19 

110 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

17G 

177 

178 

179 

1^0 

181 

182'. 

183i 

184 

1851 


Gcorjrotown  Collepe  

Kent  lick  V  Uiiivereity ^ — 

St.  Mnrv'«  College 

Ur-thcl  Colloffo 

Thonipwju  TJDivrrsity 

Louiniana  State  Univorsity. . . 

Baton  Ilonpco  ( 'ollego 

St.  (Uiarles  College 

Centenary  College 

Mount  Lebanon  University 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, 

Lelnntl  University 

Straight  University 

Jeffoi-Bon  College 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Colby  Universit V 

St.  John's  College 

Loyola  College 

"Waabin^ton  College 

Bock  Hill  College 

St.  Cbarles  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

Mount  St.  Clement's  College  . . 

Calvert  College , 

Borromeo  College 

Frcdtirick  College 

Western  Maryland  College 

Amherst  College 

Boston  College 

Harvard  College 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Collegia  of  the  Uoly  Cross 

Ailrlan  College 

Albion  College 

Michisran  University 

St.  Philip's  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Tloj)e  Colleg<i 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 


St  John's  (College 

Carlt^ton  College , 

Uuiven-^ity  of  Minnesota. 
SimpleBroaddus  College  . 
Missia.'^ipiii  College. ...... 

Shaw  University 

Alcorn  University 

Oakland  Collejie  

T'niversity  oi  Mi!*sis4ippi. 
Push  ('hri'stian  College  . . , 

Madison  College 

Tongaloo  Universitj*' 

Jetrersou  Culle^e 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  Missouri . . . 

(Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Lewis  College 

Jefferson  C^^ity  College 

William  Jewell  College. . . 

Palmvra  Co'  ege 

St.  (;riarle8  College , 

Grand  Biver  College 

Woo4lland  College 

Lincoln  College , 


Location. 


Georgetown,  Ky  — 

Lexington,  Ky 

Marion  County,  Ky. 

Bussellville,  I^y 

ISaldwin,  La 

Baton  Kougo,  La 

do 

Grand  Coteau,  La. .. 

Jackson,  La 

Mount  Lebanon,  La. 
Xcw  Orleans,  La 


do 

do 

St.  Michael,  La 

Brunswick,  Me 

Lewiston,  Mo 

Waterville,  Mo 

Annapolis,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Chestertown,  Md  . . . 
EllicottCity,Md.... 

do 

Emmittsburgh,  Md. . 

Ilchester,  Md 

New  Windsor,  Md. . 

Pikesville,  Md 

FreilerickCity.Md.. 
Westminster,  Md... 

Amherst,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge.  Mass 

College  Hill.  Mass  . . 
Williamsiown,  Mass 

Worcester,  ^klass 

Adrian,  Mich 

Albion,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich... 

Detroit,  Mirh 

Ilillsdale.  Mich 

Ilolland,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  . . . 
Olivet,  Mich 


1838 
1859 
1820 
1856 
1867 
1860 
1838 
18.'^2 
1845 
1853 
1848 


President. 


1869 


Basil  Manly,  jr.,  D.  D 

J.  R  Bowman,  A.  M.,  regent 
Rev.  L.  Elend,  C.  R.,  LL.  D. 

y.K.  Davis,  LL.D 

W.S.Wilson 

D.F.Boyd 


Rov.J.  Ro<luit,S.  J.. 
W.n.Watkins,D.D. 
S.  C.  McCormickle . . . 
Rev.  J.  Gautrelet 


E.  E.S.  Taylor,  D.D. 


Clinton,  Minn 

Northflcld,  Minn 

St  Anthony,  Minn  . . . 
Centre  Hill,  Mihs  . . . . 

Clinton,  Miss 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. . 

Jackson.  Mi.ss 

Oakland.  Mi.ss 

Oxfonl.  Miss   

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

Sharon.  Miss 

Xear  Ton  sa  loo.  Miss  . 
Washington,  Miss  . . . 
Cape  Girard<'au,  Mo. . 

C'olnmbia,  Mo 

Favctte.  Mo 

I'^ilton,  Mo 

Glasgow,  Mo 

JeflTerson  City,  Mo 

Liberty,  Mo 

Palmyra,  Mo 

St  Charles,  Mo 

Edinburgh,  Mo 

Independence,  Mo  . . . 
Greenwoo<l,  Mo 


1802 
18C3 
1820 
1784 
J  852 
1782 
1857 
1848 
1830 
18C8 
J  852 
1860 
179G 
1867 
1821 
18G3 
1C38 
18.55 
1793 
1843 
1858 
18G0 
1841 


18,')5 
1855 


18G6 

1857 
1851 
187  J 
1871 
18:J0 
1848 
1806 
18.')0 
1870 
1813 
1843 
1M43 
18,")4 
185;J 
18G7 
1867 
1848 
1848 
1850 
18.58 
1869 
1809 


J.  L.  Chamberlain,  LL.  D 

Rev.  O.  B.  Cheney,  D.  I) 

J.  T.  Champlin.  J>.  D .-. . 

J.  M.  Garnett  M.  A 

Rev.  S  A.  Kelly,  S.J     

R.  C.  Ik^rkelev.'  A.  M 

Brother  Bt^tteliu 

Rev.  S.  F6rt6,  D.  D 

Vorj'  Rev.  J.  McCaflfh»v,  D.  I>. 
Rev.  F.  Van  de  Broak.  0.  S.,  S.  II  ' 

A.H.Baker,  A.  M 

Rev.  E.  Q.  S.  Waldrou 

J.  a  Bonsnll,  A.  M 

J.  T.  Wanl,  D.D 

W.  A.  Steams,  D.  D.,  LL.  1)  ... 

Rev.  IL  Fult(m,  S.  J 

.C.  W.  Eliot,  L L.  D 

A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D 

Rev.  ;M.  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

rv«jv.  A.  F.  (^iampi 

A.  H.  Lowrie,  A.  M 

G.  B.  Jocelvn. J).  D 

J.  B.  Angeil,  LL.  D 


D.  M.  Graham,  D.  D 

Philip  Phelps,  D.  D 

Rev.  K.  Brooks,  D.  D 

Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D. 


*. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Strong,  D.  D  . . . 

W.  W.  Folwell,  M  A 

W.  W.  Hawkins.  A.  M 

Rev.W.  HUlman.A.M.... 
Rev.  A.  C.  McDonahl,  A.  M 

R(^v.  IL  IL  Revels 

W.  I^  l>reckenrid2e,  D.  D  . 

J.  N.  Waddell.  D.  D 

Brother  Isaiah 

Rev.  J.  M.  Pngh.  A.  M 

E.  Tucker.  A.  M 

Prof.  Hamilton 

Rev.  J.  Alizeri 

D.miel  Read,  liL.  D 

Rev.  J.  C.  Wills,  A .  M 

Rev.  X.  L.  Rice,  D.  I) 

Rev.  T.  A.  l»arkei ,  A.  M.,  M.  D. . 

Pvcv.  W.  H.  D.  Hattou 

Rev.  T.  Rambaut.  LL.  D.,  S.  T.  P 
Rev.  J.  A.  Wainwright  A.  M. 

J.  J.  Potts,  A.  M 

J.  E.  Vetrees 

W.  A.  Buckncr 

G.  8.  Bryant ]] 


STATISTICAI'  TABLES. 

DEPARTMEKTB  IK  THB  tnJITKD  STATES,  Ac— Ciintlnoed. 
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Table  rX— STATISTICS  OP  COLLEGES  AKD  COLLEGIATE 


a 

J25 


Name. 


186' 

1871 
188 
189 
190 

i9i: 

192 
lJ>3i 
194{ 
195 
196 
197' 
196. 
199, 

son 

292 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
201? 
20l» 
210 
211 

212 
213 
214 
215 
2l6i 
217' 
218 
219! 
220! 
221 


St.  Paul's  Collogo 

Butliel  Collofiro 

Hannibal  College 

McG«e  College 

JoUnHoii  College 

Su  Josepli's  Culle^ 

St,  Louis  University 

Washington  Univorsitv 

College  of  the  Clirist'n  lirothers 

Congregational  College 

Nebraska  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Burlington  Collogo 

Ilutgers  College 

Collogo  of  New  Jersey 

Seton  Uall  College 

Alfred  University 

PYanciscan  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Poly- 
technic lustitnto. 

St.  John  Baptist's  College 

(.'aDisiua  College 

St.  JiMjeph's  College 

Martin  Luther  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

llamilton  College 


Location. 


222 

22l! 
225! 

2.:6 

227 

2a"» 

229 
230 
231 
232 

«:<:» 

254 

2:15 

236! 

237' 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 


St.  John's  College 

Ilobart  College 

Madison  University 

Cornell  University 

(renosec  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  St.  I<Yancis  Xavier. . 

Columbia  College 

3Ianhattan  College 

University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

St  Joseph's  College 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  College 

Syracuse  University 

liensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

University  of  North  Carolina.. 

Wake  Forest  College 

Kuthcrford  College 

Olin  College 

Davidson  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Trinity  College 

Buchtel  College    

Ohio  University 

Bahlwin  University 

German  Wallace  Collogo 

St.  Xavier  College 

M»mnt  St.  Mar>''3  of  the  West. 

Farmers'  College 

Capitol  University 

Kenvon  College 

Don{j»on  University 

Ilnrlom  Springs  C<)llege | 

Western  Reserve  College | 

St.  l/ouis  College j 

Mai-ietta  Collece \ 

Mount  Union  College I 


Palmyra,  Mo 

Palmyra,  Mo 

Hannibal,  Mo 

College  Mound,  Mo. 

Macon  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fontenelle,  Nobr. 


Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

Hanover,  N.  Ii 

Burlington,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Princeton.  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J  . . 

Alfred,  N.Y 

Allegheny,  N.  Y 

Annandale,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 


do 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

, do 

do 

Canton,  N.  Y 
Clinton,  N.  Y 


Fordham.  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Lima,  N.  Y 

Now  York  City,  N.  Y. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Rhinecliff,  N.  Y.... 
Rochester,  N.  Y  . . . 
Scheneotadv,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

l*roy.N.Y 


o 

1 

r 


5 

cS 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Forestville,  N.  C 

Happy  Home  P.  O.,  N.  C. . 

Iredell  County,  N.  C 

Mecklenburgli  Connty.N.C 

Mount  Pleasant,  N.  0 

Randolph  County,  N.  C 

Akron,  Ohio 

Athens,  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

do 

do 

College  Hill,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio 

Granville,  Ohio 

Harlem  Springs,  Ohio 

Hudson,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Mount  Union.  Ohio 


President. 


869 

848 
868 
834 

868, 
8671 
832i 
857- 
857! 


Rev.  R.  Rose,  A.  M 

Rev.  W.  B.  Corbin 

J.  F.  Hamilton 

J.  B.  Mitchell 

E.  W.HaU 

Brother  Agatho 

Rev.  J.  G.  Zealand,  S.  J . 

W.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D 

Bn>ther  Edward 


8681 
769. 
846 
770 
746 
856 
836 


860 

854 

870 
870 
862 
853 
856 
812 

846 
825 
819 
868 
849 
854 
847 
754 
863 
031 


Rev.  J.  McNamara,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 
Rt.  Rev. W.  H.  Odenheimer.  D.  D. ! 
Rev.  W.H.  Campbell,  D.D^  LL.  D. 
Rev.  J.  McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 
Very  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan,  D.  D. 
Rov.  J.  Allen 


Rev.  R.  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D > 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

Rev.  J.  T.  Landry,  CM 

Rev.  W.  Becker,  S.  J 

Brother  Frank 

Rev.  J.  F.  Winkler 


R.Fisk,jr.,D.D 

Rev.  S.  G.  Brown,  D.  D., 


Rev.  J.  Shea,  S.  J 

Rev.  J.  Rankine,  D.  D  . 
E.  Dodge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
A.  D.White,  LL.D.... 


LL.D. 


A.  S.  Webb,  LL.  D 

Rov.  n.  Hndon,  8.  J 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Brother  Patrick 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D 


850 
795 
870 


795 
834 
870 
853 

837 
859 
850 


Rev.  M.  J.  Scully 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D  . 
Rov.  E.  N.  Potter,  D.  D. 
D.  Steele,  D.  D,  (acting). 


804 
856 
im 
842 
851 
846 


824 
831 
867 
826 
866 
835 
846 


S.  Pool 

W.  M.  Wingate,  D.  D 

Rov.  R.  L.  Aberucthy,  A.  M 

J.  Sonthgate ! 

Rev.  G.  W.  McPhail,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ' 

Rev.  L.  A.  15ikle.  A.  M i 

Rev.  B.  Craven,  D.  D 

Rev.  H.  F.  Milltx-,  Sec 

Rev.  a  Howard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

W.  D.  Godman,  D.  1) 

W.NastD.  D 

Itcv.  T.  O'Neil 

F.  J.  Pabish,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.C.L 

C.D.Curtis 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman 

KT.Tappnn 

Rov.  S.  Talbot^  D.  D 


C.  Cutler A.M | 

F.  Hours ! 

L  W.  Andrews,  D.  D ; 

Rev.  0.  N.  Hartshorn,  LL.  D i 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

DEPASTUEKTa  XK  IBB  THOTBD  STATES,  &c.-CDnUnned. 


-I.?  in  J 


adWcdneBdayinJunn 
Lut  WvdticiUa;  lu  .Tuna, 
Lut  WodDcsdiT  Id  Jnao. 
iBt  Weduaada;  la  Jal;. 

lat  Tbonday  la  July. 
3d  WsUnesiliiy  in  JntiB. 


ad  Tliurwlu-  iu  July. 
Lost  TborsiUr  In  Jnne. 
liut  iSoaAay  In  Juno. 
Lut  Wedauiiaf  In  Jobb. 


Wednwlay  before  4lb  J  n 
Ith  ThunJuy  in  Jddo. 


M  Thnndny  In  Juno. 
4th  TbiindnT  in  Jnuo. 
lit  Wcdnesiliiy  in  Aneuab 

Loit  Tbursdoy  In  Jnne. 
Lut  Tliuredir  in  May. 
3d  Thursday  la  June. 

LmC  Friday  In  Jnno. 
ticcund  ThuTBduy  Id  June. 
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Table  IX.— STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  COLLEGIATE 


a 


249 

2:.i 
2r»a: 

253; 
254, 

255 
256; 
257 
2V 
25'.», 
2t>0; 
2G1| 
262, 
263 
264. 

2<r)' 

2(K1 
26- 

2(;!> 
27;)' 

271 

mm  ■'*»| 

273 
274 

275 
276 

277 

27fJ: 
271) 

2};t) 

2c»3 
2?4 

285; 
256 
2871 
2?^ 
2rf) 
290 
2;)1 

292 
2!>3! 

294] 
2951 
296 
297 


29^' 

299 

301 

:it)2 

31)3 
3U4i 
305 
306 
3')7 
308 
309' 

310! 


Name. 


Franklin  College 

Mnskin^nim  Collego 

Obcrlin  Colltipo 

Miami  UnivorHity 

Iwiebmoud  Collego 

Wittonbcrj;  College 

Heidelberg  Collego 

Urbaim  Uulvereity 

Otterbtiin  University 

Willoiigbby  Collego 

Uiiivcrsitv  of  Wooster 

Aiitiocb  ('oUege 

"WillKTforco  University 

Xenia  Collego 

Oliio  Wefileyan  University 

Now  Market  Collego 

Ohio  Central  College 

Ilirum  Collego 

Pftcitic  University 

Oregon  Collego 

Willamette  University  .... 

Holy  Angela  Collego 

I*biloraath  Collego 

Avery  College 

^IubleulM»rg  College 

Andalusia  College  

Lebanon  Volley  Collego 


Moravian  Collego 

Dickinson  Collego 

Angnstinian  CoUcgo  of  Villa,* 
nova. 

Lafayette  Collego 

Pen  URV  Ivan  la  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Lewisburgh  University 

St.  Francis  Collego 

Allegheny  College 

Ikfei-cerslmrgh  Collego 

Palatinate  College 

AVest minster  Collego 

I<iucoln  University 

Malmonides  College 

Depart  raent  of  A  rts,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

L.1  Salle  Collego 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Wostcm  University 

Lehiiili  University 

Swarthmoro  College 

Washington  and  Joffersou  Col- 
lege. 

Way uesburgh  Collego 

Haverford  ('olleg© 

St.  Vincent's  c  kiUege 

Ursinus  Collego 

Brown  University 

Collego  of  Charleston 

University  of  South  Carolina. . 

Furman  University 

Clafliu  University 

Wofford  College 

Newberry  Collego 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
University. 

King  Collego 


Locatioo. 


New  Athens.  Ohio  . . . 
New  Conconl,  Ohio. . . 

Obcrlin,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

llichmond,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Westerville,  Ohio 

Willongliby,Ohio.... 

Wooster,  Cfhio 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Near  Xenia,  Ohio 

Xenla^Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Scio  P.  O..  Ohio 

Iberia,  Ohio 

Hiram,  Ohio 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg. . . 

Oregon  City,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oreg 

Vancouver,  Oreg 

Philomath,  Oreg 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. . . 

Allentown,  Pa 

Andalnsia,  Pa 

Annville,  Pa 


Bethlehem,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Delaware  County,  Pa. 


Ea«t<)n,  Pa 

Gettyaburgh,  Pa 

Jj.'incast«r,  Pa 

Lewisburgh,  Pa 

Loretto,  Pa 

Meadville,  Pa 

Iklercersbureh,  Pa 

Myerstown,  Pa 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Oxford,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 


do 

do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

South  P>ethlehem,  Pa. 

Swarthmoro,  l*a 

Washington,  Pa 


Waynesbnrgh,  Pa 

West  Haverford,  Pa 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa 

Freeland,  Pa 

Providence,  R I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Oreenvaio,  S.  C 

Orangcburgh,  S.  C 

Spartanburgh  C.  H.,  8.  C. . . 

Walhalla,  S.C 

Athens,  Tenn 


Bristol,  Tenn 


President. 


1822 

1837 

1834 

18U9 

1635 

1844 

1850 

1852! 

1857! 

1855! 

I«70| 

1854: 

1863 

1850 

1842 

1859 

1854 

1867 

1859 

1850 

1853 


A.  F.  Boss,  LL.  D 

Rev.  D.  Paul,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D  . 

Rev.  A.  D.  Hepburn 

I.^  W.  Ong,  A.  M 

Rev.  S.  Sprecher,  D.  D 

R«w.  G.  W.  WiUard,  D.  D. . 

Rev.  F.  Sowall,  A.  M 

Rov.  L.  Davis,  D.  D 

L.O.  IjOO 

Rov.  W.  Ix>rd,  D.  D 

G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D 

Rt  Rev.  D.  A.  Pajno,  D.  D 

Wm.  Smith,  A.  M 

Rev.  F.  Merrick,  D.  D 

A.  D.  I,.ee,  A.  M 

E.F.Reed 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M 

Rev.  S.  H.  Marsh,  D.  D 

G.  C.  Chandler,  D.  D 

T.M.Gatch,AM 


Pro£  Biddle 


1867  Rev.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D 


18C1 
1866 

1807 
1783 

1848 

1826 
1832 
1853i 
1847 
1850 
1B15 
1865 


Rev.H.T.Wolls,  LL.D 
L.  IL  Hammond,  A  M. 


Rt.  Rov.  E.  do  Schweinitz,  D.  D. 

Rov.  R.  I^  Dashiell,  D  D 

Very  Rov.  P.  A.  Stanton,  O.  S.  A 


1H52 
1854 


1755 


Rov.  W.  C.  Cattell.  D.  D  . 

M.  Valentino,  D.  1) 

Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.  D  . . . 
Rev.  J.  R.  Loomis,  LL.  D  . 

Rev.  A.  J.  Brownam 

Rov.  G.  Loomis,  D.  D 

Rov.  E.  E.  Higby,  D.  D  . . 
Rev.  H.  R.  Nicks.  A.  M. .. 

R.  A.  Brown,  D.  D 

Rov.  L  N.  Rendall,  D.  D  . 


C.J.Still6,LL.D. 


1862  Brother  Oliver 

1852,  Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  S.  J. 

1819  G.  AV<M>ds.  LL.  D   

1866   H.  Copi>ce,  LL.  D 

1869 

1802 


E.  H.  McGill 

Rev.  G.  P.  Hays,  D.  D 


1850 
1833 
1846 
1869 
1764 
1787 
1801 
1851 
18G9 
1851 
1859 
1867 

1869 


A.  B.  Miller,  D.  D 

S.  J.  Gunimcre,  A.  M 

Rev.  A.  Heimler.  O.  S.  B 

J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  Caswell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

N.  It.  Middleton 

lion.  R.  W.  Barnwell,  LL.  D. . 

J.  C.  Furman,  D.  D 

A.  Webster,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  M.  Shipp,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

liev.  J.  P.  Smeltzer,  A.  M 

Rev.  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  D.  D  . . . . 


Rot.  J.  D.  Tadlock. 


8TATI8TICAI,   TABLES. 

DEPASTUE^ITS  IS  THE  TJHrxED  STATES,  ic.-Cominuc.l. 
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Table  rSL— STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  COLLEGIATE 


I 


Name. 


Greenville  and  Tasculnm  Col- 
lego. 

West  Tennessee  University  - . . 

Jonesboroagh  CollojD:e 

East  Tennessee  Univorsitv — 

Presbyterian  SynodicaJ  College 

Cumberland  University 

Jjookoiit  Mountain  Educational 
Institution. 

Hiawassec  College 

Maryvllle  College 

Union  University 

Central  Tennessee  College 

College  of  Arts,  University  of 
Nashville. 

Fisk  University 

Franklin  Colhige 

University  of  tne  South 

St.  Jo8ei»li's  College 

Colorado  College 

University  of  St.  Mary 

Aranaraa  College 

Henderson  College 

Bavlor  University 

Stw'Marv's  College 

Waco  T)"uivcr8ity 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlobury  College 


312 

313 
314 
315 
31C 
31? 
318 

319 
330 
321 
322 
323 

334 
325 
336 
327 
328 
330 
330 
331 
333 
333 
334 
335 
336 

:m 

338 
3)9 
340 
341 

343 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
X5 
356 
357 
356 

359 
360 
361 
3621 
303 
364 
365 
360 
367 
308 
369 
370 
371 
378{  Washington  University 


Norwich  University 

Kandolph  Macon  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Ilenry  College 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Hain}fdeu  Sidney  College 

Kiehmond  College 

Koanoke  Colh-co 

College  of  William  and  Mary. . 
Virginia  Military  Institute  — 

St.  John's  College 

Bethany  College 

West  VirgiuiA  University 

St.  Vincent's  College 

West  Virginia  College 

Lawrence  University 

Waylaud  University 

Beloit  College 

Galesville  University 

Janesville  CoUese 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Pio  None  College 

Milton  College 

Racine  College 

Ripou  College 

St  John's  College 

Northwestern  University 

Carroll  College 

Georgetown  College 

Columbian  College 

Gonzaga  College 

HowaTO  University 

Santa  Ffi  Universfty 

TTniversity  of  Deseret 


Location. 


Greenville,  Tenn. 


Jackson,  Tenn 

Jonesborongh,  Tenn  — 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lagrange,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Lookout  Mountain,  Ten. 

Madison ville,  Tenn 

Mary ville,  Tenn 

Murfreeaborough,  Tenn . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

do 


do 


Near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sewanee,  Tenn 

Brownsville,  Texas  . . . 

Columbus,  Texas 

Galveston,  Texas 

Goliad,  Texas 

Henderson,  Texas  — 
Independence,  Texas  . 
San  Antonio,  Texas  . . . 

Waco,  Texas 

Burlington,  Vt , 

Middloburj',  Vt 


Northfleld,  Vt  . . . . 

Ashland,  Va 

Uuiv.  of  Va.  P.  O. 

Emory,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 


Prince  Edward  County,  Va 

Kichmoud,  Va 

Salem,  Va. 

Williamsburgh,  Va 

Lexington,  Va , 

NorfolK,  Va 

Bethany,  W.  Va 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 

WluMiling,  W.  Va 

Flemiugton,  W.  Va 

Appletbn,  Wis 

B«*aver  Dam,  Wis 

Beloit.  Wis 

Galesville,  Wis 

Janesville.  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 


§ 


I 

o 


1869 


186j 
ll?07 
1856 
1842 
1866 


1810 
1848 
1866 
1800 

1887 
1844 
1868 


1857 
1856 
1852 
1871 

184:> 


President. 


Rev.  W.  &  Doak,  A.  M 


Rev.  E.  L.  Patton,  A.  M 

II.  Presnell,  A.  M 

Rev.  T.  W.  Humes,  &  T.  D 


B.  W.  McDonnald,  D.1>.,LL.I>. 
Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  A.  M 


J.  B.  Greiner,  A.  M 

Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett,  A.  M. 

G.  W.  Jarnian,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  Bniden,  A.  M 

E.K.  Smith 


A.  K.  Spence,  A.  M. 

A.J.  Fanning 

Gen.  Gorgas 


Rev.  J.  J.  Scherer,  A-  M . 
Brother  Boniface,  S.  S.  C 
J.  E.  C.  Doremus,  D.  D  . . 

G.U.Gould 

W.  C.  Crane,  D.  I) 


. . » 


1861 

179 

1834 
1831 
1825 
1838 
1782 

1776 
1844 
1853 
1693 
1839 


Itev.  R.  C.  Burleson,  D.  D. 

M.  H.  Buckham 

Rev.  11. 1).  Kitchel,  D.  D  . 


1841 

1868 
1865 


St.  Francis,  Wis 

Milton,  Wis 

Itacine,  Wis , 

RIpon,  Wis 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis 

Wateriowu,  Wis 

Waukejsha,  Wis 

GeorceUiwn,  D.C 

Washington,  1).  C 

do 

...      do 

Santa  F^N.M 

Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah  Ter 
Seattle,  Wash.  Ter 


1847 
1854 
1847 
1859 


Rev.  R  S.  Ilowanl,  I).  D 

Rev.  J.  A.  Duncan.  A-  M.,  D.  D. 

C.  S.  Venabh?.  LL.  D 

Pwev.  E.  E.  WUey,  D.  D 

Gen.  G.  W.  C.  Lee 


B.  Pur>-ear,  A.  M 

B.  Puryeai,  A.  M 

Rev.  D.F.Bittle,  D.D. 

B.S.Ewell 

Gen.  F.  H.  Smith 


1848 

1871 
1844 
1852 
1863 
1865 
1H64 
I84<i 
171H2 
1822 
1848 
1867 
1870 
1868 
1801 


W.  K.  Pendleton 

Rev.  A.  Martin,  D.  I) 

Rev.  A.  I^>uagc 

Rev.  W.  Colegrove,  A.  M 
Rev.  G.  M.  Steele,  D.  D  . 

A.  S.  Hutchens 

Rev.  A.  L.  Chapln,  D.  D . , 
Rev.  H.  GilliUind.  AM.., 

A.  L.  Reed 

J.  11.  Twombly,  D.  D 


Rev.  J.  S:ilzmann,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford.  A.  M. . 

Rev.  J.  De  Koven.  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  E.  Merriman,  A.  M 

Brother  Benedict 

Ri'v.  A.  F.  Ernest,  A.  M 

Rev.  W.  D.  F.  Lummis  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  Earlv,  S.  J 

J.  C.  Welling,  LL.  D 

Rev.J.Clark 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  LI^.  D  . . . 

R<^v.  D.  F.  McFarhind   

J.RPark,  M.D 

j.n.nau : 
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Table  XI.— STATISTICS  OF  THEOLOGICAL 
[Compiled  fh>m  the  most  recent  reports  sent 


C 
M 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
IC 
17 
18 

19 

20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
2d 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


Name. 


Theological  department  of  Howard  College. 
£ccIc«ixL8tical  Seminary  of  Diocese  of  Mo- 
bile. 

Siiint  Auf^istine  College 

Theological  Seminary 

Pacitic  Theolog:ical  Seminary 

Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut 

Theological  dei>artmcnt  of  Yale  College.. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  


Thoological  department  of  Mercer  Uni- 
versity. 
St.  Joseph's  Ec<;le«iastical  College 


Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest. .  - 

Theological  school  of  Blackburn  Univer- 
sity. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminair  of  the  Northwest. . . 

Baptist  Theological  Senihiary 

Bible  department  of  Eureka'Collcge 

Theological  department  of  Shortloff  Col- 
lego. 

Theological  department  of  Angnstana 
College. 

Theological  School  of  Hartsrille  Univer- 
sity. 

Wartburg  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Griswold  Col- 
lege. 

German  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Department  of  'lown  Wes- 
leyan  University. 

Norw.egian  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Georgetown 
College. 


Western  Baptist  Theological  Institute  . . 

St.  Joseph's  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

College  of  the  Bible,  of  Kentucky  Imiver- 


sity. 

Danville  Theological  Seminary 

Di(H'.esan  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  school  of  Bethel  College. 

Thomson  Biblical  Institute 

Theological  Seminary 

Theological  SeminarV 

Theological  school  of  Bates  College. . 


Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpicc 

Thc^ilogical  department  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's 
(College. 

Theological  Seminary 

Divinity  school  of  Tnfts  College 

DIvinitV  school  of  Harvard  University . . . 

ISost<m  jThcolo'jical  Seminary 

Andovcr  The<»Togical  Seminary 

Episcopal  Theological  School 

Newton  Theological  Institution 

New  JeniKileni  Theological  School   

Theological  department  of  Adrian  College 

Theological  department  of  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege. 

Scandinavian  Theological  Seminary 

Concordia  Sj'minai-y 

Vandoriiiau  Schocifof  Theology 

Theologiiral  school  of  Westminster  College 

St.  Vincent's  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Kefomiod 
Church. 


Location. 


Marion,  Ala 

Sonth  Orange,  Ala . 

Benicia,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Oakland,  Cal 

Hartford,  Conn  — 
New  Haven,  Coim 
Middle  town,  Conn 


Macon,  Ga  — 

Tentopohs,  HI 

Monmouth,  HI 
CarlinvUle,  lU 


Evanston.ill — 
Cliicago,  111 

Eureka,  HI 

Upper  Alton,  HI 


Genesee,  111 

Hartsville,  Ind  ^. 

St  Sebald,  Iowa  . 
Davenport,  Iowa. 


Dnbuqne,  Iowa 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Decorah,  Iowa 

Georgetown,  Ky  . . . 


do 

Bardstown,  Ey. 
Lexington,  Ky . 


Danville,  Kv 

Shelby ville,^  . . 
Hnssellville,  Ky. . 
New  Orleans,  La. 

do 

Bangor,  Me 

Lewlston,  Me 


Baltimore,  Md 

Near  Emmittsburgh, 
Md, 

Woodstock,  Md , 

College  Hill.  Mass  .. . 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Andover,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Newton  Centre,  Mass 

Waltham.  Iklass 

Adrian.  Mich 

HiUsdale,  Mich 


I 

i3 

p 

I 

o 


1841 


1868 
1871 
1866 
1^<34 
1823 
1854 

1833 

1861 

1839 
1857 

1854 
1855 
1859 
1866 
1852 
1832 


1857 
1859 


1858 


1840 
1820 
1865 

1853 
1865 

18.58 
1865 


Chicago,  HI 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Liberty,  Mo 

Fulton.  Mo 

Capo  Girardeau,  Mo. . 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


1816 
1830 

1791 
1800 


1H68 
1811 

1847 
1808 
li=»n7 
1826 
1866 


Denomination. 


Baptist 

Boman  Catholio. 


Protestant  Episcopal. 

Presbj'terian 

Congregational 

, do 

, do 

Protestant  Episcopal . 


Baptist 

Roman  Catholic. 


United  Presbj'terian 
Presbyterian 


Metho<1ist  Episcopal 

Congregational 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Christian 

Baptist 


Lutheran 


United  Brethron. 


Lutheran 

Protestant  Episcopal . 


Presbyterian 

Methodist  Episcopal 


Lutheran. 
Baptist . . 


do 

Iloman  Catholic. 
Christian 


1840 
1868 


1844 
1785 


Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopal . 

Baptist 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Koman  Catholic 

Congregational 

Free  Baptist , 


Boman  Catholic. 
do 


..    do 

Univcrsalist 

No  tests 

Methodist  Episcopal.. 

Congregational 

Protestant  Episcopal. . 

Baptist :... 

New  Jerusalem  Chnrcli 


Free  Baptist. 


Lnthcran 

do.. 

Baptist . . 


Koman  Catholio. 
Ileformcd 
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55 
5G 
57 

58 
59 

CO 
61 

ca 

63 
G4 
C5 
liG 
07 
68 

60 
70 
71 


72 


74 
75 
7G 

77 
78 

7f) 
80 

81 
83 
83 

84 
85 
86 

87 

88 

89 
90 
91 
%i 

93 

M 

95 

96 

97 

98 

l»9 

1!0 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 
107 


Kmm. 


Theolojdca]  Seminary 

Drew  Tbeolofrical  Seminary  . . . 
Aabnm  Theologioal  Seminary. 


Rochester  Theoloffical  Seminary. 
Union  Theological  Seminary 


Location. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 
Madiaon,  N.  J  . . 
Auburn,  N.  Y . . 


Hartwick  Theolo(;ical  Seminary^ 

Theological  seminary  of  Madisonuniversity 

Theological  acbool  of  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. 

Martin  Luther  (theological)  College 

Newburgh  Theological  Seminary 

St.  J(i8«ph'H  Provincial  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary 

I)e  Lancy  Divinity  Sobool  

Theological  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Angels. 

Theological  school  of  Trinity  College 


Rochester,  N.  T 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Hartwick,  N.  Y 
Hamilton.  N.  Y 
Canton,  N.Y... 


I 


BiblicaTdenartment  of  Baldwin  University 
Theological  Seminary 

Theological  school  of  Ohio  Woaloyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Theological  department  of  Wilborforce 
Uuivcrbity. 

Theological  department  of  Oberlin  College . 

llcidelocrg  Theological  Si^rainary 

Theological  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo. 

Wittenberg  College 

Mount  Saint  Mary's  of  the  West 


Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Capital  Univer- 
sity. 

Theological  Seminary 

St.  Marv's  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

Crozer  Theological  Seminary 

Mead ville  Theological  School 

Theological  Seminary 

Divinity  School 


Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
Missionary  Institute 


Western  Theological  Seminary. 
Theological  Seminary 


Biblical  department  of  Allegheny  College 

Theological  department  of  Lineolu  Uni- 
versity. 

Chair  ox  Biblical  language  and  literature, 
Dickinson  CoUego. 

Theological  Seminary 


St.  Michael's  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Ilouse 

St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  Ursinua  College. . 

Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary 

8<mthcrn  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  . . 

Theological  department  of  Cumberland 
University. 

Theological  department  of  Central  Uni- 
versity. 

Theological  department  of  Baylor  Uni- 
versify. 

Cblvcr  Lastitnte 

Union  Tbeoloj^ical  Seminary 


Buffalo,  N.Y 

Newburgh,  N.  Y 

Troy,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Suspension  Bridge.N.Y 

Trinity  College,  N.  C  . 

Bcrea,  Ohio 

Gambiwr,  Ohio 


Delaware,  Ohio  . . 
Near  Xenia,  Ohio 


Oberlin,  Ohio 

Titfin.Ohio 

Caithagena,  Ohio. 

Springfield,  Ohio . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 


1813 
1667 
1631 

1650 
1836 

1616 
1820 
1858 

1854 
1865 
18C4 
1817 
1861 
1856 


1836 


do 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Xenia,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Upland,  Pa 

Meadvillc,  Pa  . . . 
Lancaster,  Pa  .. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


1864 

1835 

1850 
1869 

1845 
1849 

1839 


1794 


do 

Selin's  Grove,  Pa. 


Allegheny  City,  Pa 

do 

Meadvillo,  Pa 

Oxford,  Pa 


Carlisle,  Pa . . . 
Bethlehem,  Pa 


Pittsburgh,  Pa . . 
Gettysburgli,  Pa 


West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PhUadclphia,  Ps 
Free-land,  Pa . . . 


Columbia,  S.  C  . 

do    

Greenville,  &  C 
Lebanon,  Teun. 


Nashville,  Tenn 

Independence,  Tex  .. 


Richmond,  Va 

Hampden  Sidney,  Ya. 


1868 
1844 
1825 
1863 

1664 

1858 

1835 


DonomlnAtlon. 


Presbyterian 

Methodist  Episcopal. 
Prcabyterian 


Baptist 

Prosbyterian 


Lutheran  . . . 

Baptist 

Univeraaliat 


Lutheran 

United  Presbyterian..! 

Roman  Catholic 

Proti'stant  EpiscoiuU . . 

do 

Roman  Catholic 


1865 


1807 

1847 
1835 
1864 
1858 
1870 
16.31 
1859 
1859 
1842 

166G 

1864 

1867 
1834 


Methodist  Episcopal.. 

do 

Proti-stant  Episcopal  . 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

African       Methodist 
EplscopaL 

Cougn>gati(mal 

Reformed 

Roman  Catholic 


Lutheran 

Roman  Catholic. 


Presbyterian 
Lutheran 


United  Presbyterian . . 

Roman  Catholic 

Bnittist 

Unitarian 

Reformed 

Protestant  Episcopal . . 


Lutheran 
do.. 


Presbyterian 

Uniteii  Presbyterian 


Presbyterian 

Methodist  Episcopal 
Moravian 


Roman  Catholic. 
Lutheran 


Protestant  Episcopal . . ' 
Roman  Catholic ! 


Preabj'terian. 

Lutheran 

Haptist 

Presbyterian. 


Methodist  Episcopal . 
Baptist 


do 

Presbyterian. 
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e 

£ 


Kame. 


LocatiMi. 


Dd&omiiiation. 


103 
109 
110 
111 
11-2 
113 
114 
115 
116 

117 


Theological  Seminary 

St  John's  Theological  Seminary 

New  Hampton  Theological  Seminary. 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Nashotah  Theological  Seminary 


Mission  Honie 

The  Salesianom 

Augshnrg  Seminary 

Theological  departinent  of  Howard  Uni* 

versiw. 
Wayland  Theological  Seminary 


Tahtax  County,  Ya . . . 

Korfolk,Va 

Eairfiix,ya 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Naahotdb  Lakes,  Wis. 
Howard's  Grore,  Wis. 

8tFranci%Wis 

MarshaUTwis 

Washington,  D.  C 


.do 


1893 
1860 

lasts 

1865 
1847 
1864 
1856 
1860 
1870 

1865 


Protestant  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

Baptist 

Roman  Catholio 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Refoarmed 

Roman  Catholic 

Lutheran 

Union  Evangelical. . 

BaptUt , 
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B 

s 

'A 


Kaiue. 


1     Iaw  nchool  of  Yale  College 

S    Law  department  of  Unlrenityof  Georgia 

3  Law  scoool  of  Univenlty  of  Chicago 

4  Law  department  of  McKendree  College 

5  Iaw  school  of  Unlversityof  Indiana 

6  College  of  law  of  Northwestern  Christian  XJniveraitj. . 

7  Law  department  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 

8  Law  department  of  Iowa  State  University ; . . . 

9  Law  department  of  Iowa  Wesloyan  University 

10  College  of  law  of  Kentucky  University 

1 1  New  Orleans  Law  School 

Vi    Law  school  of  Harvard  University , 

13  Law  school  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 

14  Law  department  of  Michigan  University 

15  Law  school  of  Washington  University 

16  Law  school  of  the  Unlversityof  Albany 

17  Law  department  of  the  University  of  New  York 

Id     Law  school  of  Columbia  College 

19     Law  school  of  Hamilton  College 

90    Law  school  of  St  Lawrence  University 

21     Law  school  of  Trinity  College 

5K!     Law  school  of  Cincinnati  College 

S3     Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  Coilefre 

84     Law  department  of  Wilberforce  University 

S5  Law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  . . . 

SO  Law  school  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania 

S7     Law  department  of  Lincoln  University 

Sd     Law  department  of  Dickinson  College 

29  Law  department  of  South  Carolina  University 

30  Law  department  of  Uni\'ersity  of  Nashville 

31  Law  department  of  Cumberland  University  

32  Law  department  of  Baylor  Univenity 

33  Law  school  of  Ilichmond  College 

34  Law  department  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  . . 

35  Law  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia 

36  Law  dei>artment  of  the  University  of  WiMonsin 

37  Law  department  of  Columbian  College 

38  Law  department  of  Howard  University 

38    Law  school  of  Georgetown  College 

40     Law  school  of  National  University 


Location. 


City  or  town. 


New  Haven 

Athens 

Chicago 

Lebanon  

Bloomlngton 

IndianspMis  .... 
Notre  Dame  . . . . 

Iowa  City 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Lexington 

New  Orleans 

Cambridge 

Oxford 

Ann  Arbor 

St  Louis 

Albany 

New  York 

New  Ym-k 

Clinton 


Canton 

Near  High  Point. . 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Near  Xonia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsbui-gh 

Oxford 

Carlisle 

Columbia 

Na8h\'iUe 

Lebanon  

Independence 

Richmond 

Lexington 

Charlottesville 

Madison 

Washington 

Washington 

Oeorgetown 

Washington 


Stato. 


Connecticut 

OoorgLi , 


Illinois 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Kentucky  .... 

Louisiana 

Massachusetta 

Mississippi 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

Now  York 

New  York 

New  York 


New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio  

Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania . . 
South  Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Tennessee , 

Texas  

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Dist  Columbia. 
Dist  Colombia. 
Dist  Columbia. 
Dist.  Columbia. 


V 
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E  UNITED  STATES. 
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PHABUACEUnCAL  IXSTITlTTIOSa  IH  THE  CNITZD  GTATES. 
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■  At  present  in  abeyance ;  formerly  (1651-58)  devoted  to  the  medical  education  of  both  aexes ; 
open  the  college  during  the  present  session,  ]671-'72.    [Not«  by  Dr  Curtis.) 
;  Both  sexes  admitted. 
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PBNNBYLVAKL4— Continaed. 


1 37  Gi^rman  Library  Association,  Pittsbargh . . . . 

138  ~      "        '  ~  ■  

139 
140 
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Sonthwark  Library,  Philadelpbia 
Fallsington  Library  Company.  Fallsington. 
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state  Library  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence. . 
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137    German  Library  Association,  Pittabargh.  • . 

138 1  Sonthwark  Library,  Philadelphia 

139    Fallsington  Library  Company.  Fallsington.. 
14U    Monntville  Library,  Mountvlllc 

141  Union  Library  Company  of   ILitboroagh, 
Hatborongh. 

142  By  berry  Library,  Philadelphia 

143  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library,  Pittabargh 

144  Altoona  Mechanics' 'Librai'y  and  Reading 
Room  Association,  Altoona. 

145  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Philadel- 
phia. 

146  Friends'  Library,  Germantown 


147 
148 
149 
150 


151 

153 

154 
155 

15C 

157 

158 
159 
IGO 

161 
162 
163 


164 
105 


166 
167 

168 
169 


170 
171 


Doylestown  Librarv  Company,  Doylestown . 

Friends'  Library,  Philadelphia 

Easton  Library,  Easton,  Pa 

Union  Library  of  Upper  Mcrion,  King  of 
Prussia  Post-Office. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

state  Library  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

PawcatucK  Library  Association,  Westerly.. 

Narragansett  Library  Association,  Peace 
Dale. 

Miantonoma  Library,  Middletown 

Mechanics  and  Apprentices'  Library,  Prov- 
idence. 

Old  Warwick  Library  Association,  War- 
wick Neck. 

Lonsdale  Library  and  Reading  Room  Asso- 
ciation, Lonsdale. 

Redwood  Library  and  Athcnaium,  New]M)rt 

People's  Library,  Kowport 

StatersviUe  Library  and  Reading  Room, 
SUtersville. 

Franklin  Lyceum,  Providence 

Aborn  Library,  North  Scituate 

Harris  Institute  Library,  Woonsocket 


By  whom  founded. 


1851 
1830 
1803 
1856 
1755 

1794 
1848 
1858 

1731 

1846 

1856 


State 

Citizens  of  Monntville 


Citizens  of  Philadelphia 
OlEBccn  of  Pa.*  R.  R.  Co  I . 
Dr.  B.  Franklin 


o 

'♦a 

§ 

O 

S 
< 


Konei 


Orthodox    Friends    of 

Germantown. 
Citizens  of  Doylestown. . 


1811 
1853 


60UTU  CAROLINA. 

Charleston  Library  Society,  Charleston 

State  Library  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. . 

VEBMONT. 

Derby  Library  and  Reading  Room  Associa- 
tion, Derby. 
Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier 


1848 
1656 

1848 
1821 

1848 

1849 

1747 
1870 

1848 

1831 

1848 
1863 


1748 
1814 


1853 


Citizens  of  Westerly. 
Citizens 


•3.430 
None. 
*'i,"500 


p 

a 

m  d 

5  ° 
B 


#1,000 
650 


-I 


& 


None. 


60l 

5.S00 

350 

lO.OCO 

250 

130 


None. 
None. 


Citizens .* 

Association  of  Mechan 

ics  and  Manufacturers. 
Citizens 


Loendalo  Company. 


A.  Redwood  . 
C.  Towusend. 


179 


VII10INL4. 


Petersbnrgh  Library  Association,  Peters- 
burgh. 
Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond 


WEST  vmoDOA. 


Wheeling  Library  Association,  Wheeling. 

ouneMou'sChi 

Parkersburgh. 


Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Library, 
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WISCONSIN. 

state  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison. 

DISTBICT  OF  COLL*HBL^ 

Interior  Department  Library,  Washington. . 


Students 

Citizens 

Hon.  £.  Harris. 


1,000 
None. 


150 
75 


400 


13.500 
8.000, 

i.ess' 

9.000I 

11.3S0 

s,soo: 

95.000 

3.000 

1,500 


None. 

90,000 
10,000 


State 


Citizens  of  Derby. 
Stoto 


1853 
1823 


1860 
1865 


1849 


1849 


Citizens 
State... 


None. 

500 
75.000 


NonoL 


10 


GOO 

3,000 

1.900 

60 

3  OOOi 
None 
3,00u 


1,040 


Wheeling  Library  Ass'n 


State  Historical  Society 


None. 


90,000 
100 


COO 


500 

1,325 
2.000 


2,200 
50 


6^350 


4,500 
1.600] 


3,000 
3,  .500 
l,:i50i 

500 

6,6U2 

G94 

3,000 

18.289 

13,000 

1.500 

^m 

80.  »• 
6,000 


14,009 
3.000 


600 
13,883 

3  406 
25.000 


4,200 
500 


50,500 


iO00| 
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= 
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s 
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M 
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" 
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Fivnuiliicl  Library  AsBudatlon.  Wuiterly.. 

S4H 
1850 

1848 
Ig4[ 

«0 

ID 
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NmB. 

OldVarTlek  Librsry  Assoclutlun.  Wnr- 
LoDwlile  Library  imd  Boadlne  KoDra  Aata- 

nn 

15T 

Lomdalo  CoiDpany 

Boiio. 

ODO 

1I5S 
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IU.00D 
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13]U0( 
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SUi™vill6. 

in 
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SOD 
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UuTla  Inalitato  Library,  WowuockBt 

ChnrlciMon  Liliniry  SociPty.  CliarleMon  . . . - 

1RM 

l^oa<^ 

l.OM 

'« 

Drjhy  Library  v>d  HeaOlog  Boom  Auoula- 
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eoc 

ia.K! 

P.tcn.b«rsb    Library  AModaOon,  TcUto- 

'a,  000 

WlflT  ViaODdi. 

ITO 

IRm 

Wbodlng  Library  dsa-a 

a),oon 

ii.aoo 

i.«» 

„ 
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Slate  HiatorlcBl  Socioty  of  Wlsconiau,  Mad- 
iaon. 

,„ 

Slnto  Hintorlcul  SocLoly 

6,3M 

icsoo 

1.000 
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1» 
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ii 

II 
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1 
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S:: 

No.. 
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Tea 

Ym 

No.. 

S:; 

1:.-; 

No.. 
No.. 
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, 

«I»raao™ 

•™ 

II" 

■■» 

ih 

lJ5;;rz 

3.5M 

?-g$l2;^'^„ 

* 

1 

iir 

■-■ 

80 

100 
1,«M 

400 

KOK 

. 

N... 

S:: 

Mo- 
no. . 
Yes 
No., 

Ho. 

B^EU  per  week.... 

,„ 

•^P*"™™ 

1.300 
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1.800 

narrlet  KUbiirn 

D.H.R!ioad™ 

KltdA  M.  Unme 

: 

Tni 

%m 

1 

"mo 

030 

Two 
aw 

1800 

No.. 

Yob, 

Ten: 

No:: 

No- 

No.- 

No.. 

Te»- 

No.. 

No:: 

No- 

9 

' 

Stfltahiitorj-. 
Law  and  poUlio. 

m 

tap«r  annum 

», 

■W.  L.  Baylor 

no 

WpCTflnn™ 

aoo 

O.E.BIubrr; 

ColoMlD.C.Coi 
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^ 

1 

I 

i 

Kamo  and  location. 

By  -bom  fonnd<^ 

■a 

i 

§ 

k 

^ 

a 

Pe^x  e  V  LVlJilA—CoDli  oaod. 

a-ffig.^-S'lSfi"'.-^':;::!! 

NDoe. 

"■So 

l.OOO 

rnioD  Library  Compauy  ol   Hatborongb,    it 

in 

«  ChlKonaof  UmmtnilD.. 

Nona. 

H  CltlUDJiatPhlLidalphla 

0.0CO 
am 

130 

£000 

03,000 
3. 000 

a   OfflceniofPa.aTl.Co.. 

1.5O0 

w  OnboiB^    Friond*    ot 

Nana. 

Bono. 

"m 

4.!>0i 
l.SOO 

I'Dioa  Li)>rary  of  Upper  Merlon,  King  ot  18. 

anoDi  uulSd. 

3.M 

sno 

OM 

3,000 

i8,afB 

Fan-cntiicK  tlbniry  Awoclatlun.  Wnleily . .  IB 

-I 

1,000 

Mechanics  and  Apprentices' IJbFar)-,I<iaT-    18 

iflckNn^k. 
LonBbxlo  Library  and  Bcodlng  Boom  Aito-  18 

BeilvDoil' Library  and  AtbcniEnm,  Nuwport .  1 

ai  Anaociation  of  Meoban. 
)c*  and  UanuCictaren. 

«    LD«Ddalo  Company 

None 

S0,OOC 
10,000 

3.000 

None 
90D 

TO.  000 

Hone 

Harris  InalituW  Library,  Wuon»dtet 1 

stale  Llbmry  ot  Saalh  CaJtillna,  Columbia..  1 

IVrliy  Library  and  Beading  Room  Aoaoclit-   1 
vJmin'Jsiiie  Llbraij,  MontpeUcr 

1.010 

■iSl 

13,  BK 

1,3!» 

'«,000 

m 

'K  St  to 

no 

Wbecllng  Library  Aisoclotion.  Whwlinn- ..  1 
Y»unEM»u'aCbrutlanAuucUliuuLibrury.  1 
rorkcnburgb. 

'Ol   Wbeeliog  Library  Asa'n 

BO,  00 

=^=» 

*s 

ITS 

State  Blatorlcal  Society  or  Wisconsin.  Mid-  1 
lua. 

343  State  Blatorlcal  Society 

m 

OOC 

6,350 

M,5M 
1,000 

STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

EXCLnSTVE  OF  THOSE  CONSSCTBD  WITH  COLLEGES^ 
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Nmme  and  locution. 

i 

By  irboni  rounded. 

1 

< 

i  ■ 
1 

DisraicT  of  Coi-ujiwi— ContUmed. 

stooo! 

™*Si 

1903 

ciii^DVDiiiliJ'BUMi 



IU.300 

yniina^Mcn'8  Chriatian  AiuocljitJon  LIbniy, 

WABDUiGTOM  THRiinoiir. 
Ubniry  of  ITiiihiaBt™  Toniloij-.  Oljinpli. 

a.atK. 

1-1 

1M3 

None. 
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MhHoiI  CollefiB  nf  Alahwn* 

TDlanil  MhIIuiI  Colleae 

Ueikal  dcnulmenl  S  DolTcnlty  nttbo  Pmcillc  . . 

1  UHtlcnli1m«niDn>torTa]BCull«ga 

MalkaU^illL'iruDfGiwriilB 


\rmnEn'a  IIcHipiUil  Mcdhul  Col 
ludiuiit  MikUcbI  College,  — 

Ilio  Stale  Unlvenlly.) 
CnlleoB  nf  PhjiicUn*  iiliil  SureeeniB . . 
MtHllcal  ilapannuint  of  low*  SUte  Ui 


..TOisvillBMedi™lCol1«H6.._ 

Medical  ileUTlmenl  of  tbD  Oolvcrdlj'  of  Lanlslanii 
McdkiU  Sclianl  ot  Miloa,  (oieilkal  ilapartiwint  ci 
Bnwdnln  Collnge.) 


Ucdicul  ilaputiDHit  flf  Vuhlngtoa  CulTpndtr 

Sclwol  nf  oiedlobio  of  tbe  Unir&nitrT  of  Uarvlaiul  . 

MoiUral  Khwl  nf  Uart-nnl  Ciiivend); 

Xdh  Enfflanil  Fmnilo  Uallcal  CoUego  ■  

MihUl-hI  aepwtmfut  tif  Mtflhlno  PiilTWiiltjl    

DotnitUedliuICallain 

UlMiial  Hcdical  Conogo. .. 


la  Uedlcal  CoUiisti 

laoTPIiTaicUnaandE 


oldnui 


ledieilCnUe<|cecif  the  Sow  VarklnB 


InbaitC 


^3tl 
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—  jorWnmtm-:} 

8t«rif ng  Miidiral  Collepn 

'     CiDclnutll  Collnni  uf  Medicliia  and  SunFcrv 
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PhilwlBlpbto.K 

CineiBti.tI,Ohto 

, 

J 

ss 

, 

QibnemnnD  MpiUml  CnllKn 

s 

30 
30 
30 
10 
30 
30 

ED 
3U 

NowYurkUlj.N.T..- 

^ 

NewTnrkaL-ilkHK-uHcfrDlSrWuiiim* 

l-llU«lBlpl.lll,Pl> 

, 

n— DEKTAL. 

IBM 

isas 

lSfi3 

1811 
1«G9 

5 

SO  1 

oS.iLc"jee<>«tKltai»at^'""V"//^VS/^'." 

NewYorkCltv.lT.Y... 

Uinclnnnll.  Ohio 

PhU^Blphia.  r. 

^ 

S 
5 

30 

aa 
s 

" 

So*  Orleim.  Dental  CollBge 

Kbw  Orleai«,  L» 

a 

UoODt  PlHinDt.  iDVk. . . 

Mitr}'liu>il(Mli-E«i>rrhaniucT 

18U.1 

; 

«^ 

s 

a.-;Si?»'.::::i. 

s 

s 

» 

10 

Coll*BeofPhamKroftlii>ChrorNQwrgrk 

Now  York  citr.  ii- 1— 

lara 

iES'lb-:-;--- 

leai 

* 

10 

ISIO 

t 

s 

KowOrleiini,L. 

, ntln  nbcjancoi  ronnirly  (lUl-'Sfl)  derotoil  lolhenK 

lOcolloEe  duHostbo  pnaent  KuioD,  lBTl-"iS.   (XoM  by  ItrCurtU.] 

h  MI«  Hliultlld. 


iMtioDof  both  Mxeii  tbia 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

LL  IKSTITDTIONS  IN  TBS  UKITED  STA.TES-Contlnn*d. 


PiTsldentordcan. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

■3 

1 

1 
g 

S 

i 

■3 

it 

|3 

, 

•i 

i 

^,. 

IMOO 

-^ 

Bi>tSn's!  NoiM,  li.  D.,^''t:; 

fl 

15  00 

K  A.  Lord,  M.  D,.  wgirtnr  - . .  . 

u 

lU 

UDO 

M  Thii»a.r  In  October.... 

1 

V^tnh  Duubani.  &£  D.,  deiiii . .  -  .^ 

m 

M 

105  00 
00  00 

101)01) 
inooo 



id' Tueidgy  in  October 

3 

IT,  r.  EiMiir.  M.  D.,  r^jdatrar 

lL:f.UucniHy,U.D.,deui 

F.  J.  S.  Gorna,  U.  D.,  ilnn 

n 

a.  000 

iiitW.^inc.,if,vinSept-.. 
HdUondiijla  Oclobcr 

1 

First  Wcdnfrfnj Id NOTbw 

i 

73 

IDOOO 
lODOO 
100  OD 

30  00 

eoo 

J.  n.  McQttilleB,  M.  U^  D.  D.  S., 

dL-an. 
Jii.  S.  Kimpp,  D.  D.  a,  dean. . . . 

ssrls'.'".?:'::'':::: 

irsS-fer'::::; 

^ 

no 

3«00 

(Jcorgi-T.  H.  Markofl,  dcma 

30  00 

W.  H.  Crawford,  prrtldoni 

3 

10  00 
30  DO 
«00 
30  00 
30  00 

4'ioo 

40  00 

::::^ 

w 

a 

W.  D^n,™,  D.  D..  pre»dent. 

«) 

a,U)o 

JohnC.Riloy,  M.II. 

Si-^'.'.-^'^'-r::::: 

pae  rlw  to  the  preccdlni 


llnsNo.  1 ": 


w  ngt  been  nmodand,  ud  It  la  propoKd  ti 
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Sipnnicnbi  Library  AsHocJa 

Odil  F«Uow.'  LibrorjiiWDdiii 

Library  at  WochLwui1'«  GardiuiA.  San  Ftaji- 

Odd  FeliDvt'Ulirar;  AuDo'n,  San  Frandaoa. 


LakBiillo  LIbruT.  I 
Kev  Britain  lunUtr' 
Tbnmuton  VlUaj^ 
Otta  I^brarr,  Korw 


, .._  pin Sname Ulnny.  Tbompemi . 

UoDjdM  Library,  Nortb  Canaan 

""--  " — WD  UbiMj."' "^ — 


Stale  Libran  of  CoanwUeiit,  ntrtftird. 
WatUnam  Llbrarjof  Rnfc " — " 


Danbary  Library,  I^obary-., 
Rom  Librarj.  Wetharaftetd  , . , 


llobiiiick  Ubiar;.  Anbfanl .. 


tate  LEbniiT,  Doier. 
tew  Caaiie  Library  C 


Ibrary  Company,  Xow  Caatle. 


Toong  Han'sUbrsrf  AuocUtko,  AUinta. 


Sln^i^bnnd  and  LibnuySoctetj-'a  Library, 
Qnlncy  ilbrary,  Qnlnoy 


irla  Uercnntlln  Library.  ProrU 

cap>  Hialorical  Sodety,  ChtaMjo 

UD  Public  Ubrary.Afton 

rllog  Literary  AaaoclatkiD,  BterUng... 

rrijmn  County  Library,  Corydon 


:a  LI  brary ,  Dea  Uoines . , 


anaas  Stat"  Libmry.  Topeka  . . 


T.  U.  C.  A.  Ubruy,  > 


DiicVapaTt  Social  Library.  Bneliaport  .  ■ 


KB.  Woodward. 

a  V.  of  Sao  FiaocUco. . 


D.J.Olia 

Tbntntwan  Enelne  Co . . . 
'William  Uonglaa. . 


David  fVatUnun... 


Chaonccy  Uf 
HeuiyKlll.. 


Taang  men  ot  Atlanta , 


Gcnoaa  Immlcranta  .. 

Citiima  of  Qnlnoy  — 

ClIlKna  of  Peoria 

ClUunaorChlcaao  ... 

ClUirnaor  Alton 

ClUieua  or  Starilng  . . . 


Cltlnua  or  Uadiaon . . 


Cltlma  of  Lawrencabli. 


ClUiuia  of  Loutarlile . 
Y.U.C.A 


K  1^000 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 

XSC£U8IVB  OF  THOSB  CONNECTED  WITH  C0LLBQB3,  ETC. 


j 

i 

ConJitioMonwlileh 
granledweltlioii*. 

1  = 
S 

11 

Ji 

a 

X.moufchlof!Ib™ri«i 

^ 

Sp™lit>-. 

, 

1,900 

330 
330 
12 

3.1)00 

3S0 
8,000 

Bp.rqiurt«r 

SO  miiU  par  month.. 

Membenhipiaar 

.'.  rpnta  per  Tolnme  . . 

**M0 

& 

1: 

r« 

Ko.. 

S:: 

1;; 
1;; 

M.S-Coshman 

J 

, 

' 

^Si'K^ik'cir."'' 

S-^SIX^.v;: 

1 

Chitrlea  tilUetta 

I 

Sme 

IjiirMiilttatepopr'*. 

J.  a,  I'nuuWil. 

ISO 

ISO 

m 

3,500 

Nime 

t4eD 

So.. 

No.. 
N«.. 

i°u?5S^.'^:::: 

s 
1 

npecuiDoiD 

ioitU[toEfce.»a.»d 

H  per  .DUUUL 

MembBMlup 

13  pec  .hue  »id  la 

^^^ 

■t«: 

So.. 

J.RArznMroDg 

^P«»nnm 

S3 
100 

No.. 

I:- 

No. 

1 

No.. 

3 

F0?Stat6Dffli;^.... 

I 

Freu  to  iBwyen 

»s 

Xo.- 

^ 

SOOB 

i^fe"" 

i 
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M*L\E— CantLoDsd, 

^iMriintdinfrilccLnnlci'Ai-'    i 

Eliv  Cborilalila  Mfchimica'  AiaociatliH],   1^3,  MtfcJuujicfl*  AuoclatJoD 

ii;nrLll'irarvAii»ncl«tlDii,BiiiEpr !lS«' JamMCrwlrr 

KHlnwk'H Oirciilafuiff  Llbnry.^ldfiut. . ..'lX,^  W.  V.  r.'iiidilinni 

Uuwtll  Suclol  LlUrnT]'.  Ballowdl IMS  ClUiviu  at  lloUowdl . . 


I    Iii<clni1lBlJI>mTvA 
■    ThtLawLtUrar-  ■' 


LnnriiMcrTnini  T.lhrary,  Lai 
AiipIctDii  Uhrnn-,  Dnnkflclil 
Clir-lwM  Tnljlio  Oiii  ■■■  ■ 
SnujiT  l.ilirai 

KnriiicBrl.l; 

LjunViwl'n     . 


3  CltiEOniof  ItockTille.. 


■|.J. 


[iaiu  Applctoa. 
jf  Glnncuter . 


.-leaa!  Ljlin  Library  a 


UnrW&Siiii'i<Cimi1iirIiiirLlbTDry,IlBnrbmtRG!l!  C 

IKtfDntl'iililluLllmiry.UilfaKl •liM.  1 

Vt,t>a  Library,  Cainbriiljot  i |  K 

JUrrbaulvAiiiH'EuilL'i'a'UliniyAHaclatlan,  ISU  V 

TOalxini  Tmm  I.ibniTy,  7060111 I 

IdiTii  library,  Woiroril !| 

Pntiliu  Libtarv,  KfwburTpnrt Il 

Ni'ir  HcdroriT  ytne   I*uhlle  tlbrarr,  Saw  1 

UrilCnL  1 

Swiol  Liw  Libnirj.  Bnaton 1 


0  J.B.Wii]n 

7  I'ilicm*  or  ^rm 
4  Ilau-J.UKlu.. 
3  City 


Ilniwachimtti  Klatu  Llbmry.  lloltiJIi 

.'illHB('UlAlb<'Da'uiD.I>ilUfleia 

Ji4iirtlfli1Iliiu1liigAnorlatlDn,Uetrfleld... 
IVi«t  IbnlniryFrcn  l,ibtaiy,Weil  Ilubury 
iol tun  LUmry ,  Jli-iglilim 


I'ubib:  LlbniTT  oF  BCHtoD.  Uastoa 

Urrcsntiln  Liiinry  Awoclatlon.  BwOon. 
'    SKiDly.  ItDUan 

lu  Llliriiry,  ^oburn  .. 


J  IMTalc  wbicripUwi... 


Uichl(nuiRtiilpLlbriiiT,Idi»1nE 

Ijuilr?  Library  Amioclollnn,  flfiit ,.,.. 

Lnilil'ii'  Library  Aaxwint ion.  Usnifaall  .Vuui  CiMicne  uf  Maniball... 


St  Pnul  LibraiT,  SI.  I'anl 

Mlonouta  lUsliirlFal  Society,  SL  Pi 


.  IHI3  riiiaii«rr.M.c.A 

;              McrciinUlfl  Ubrar 
..  1S*»  Early aoUlera 


3.000 
13,300' 


L«  Library,  JacLooa-. --...., 

UISSOUUL 

_.    ...InLlbrary.JofliTwnClty... 
K.  Law  Library  AsMKiuLiou.  Si.  U 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  THOSE 


STATiaxiCAL   TABLES. 

WITH  COLI.EaKS,  ETC.— 
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1 
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ft 

1 
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f 

i 
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So. 
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S 
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Ho.'. 
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|. 
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K: 

, 

[.,„ „ 

J.  1).  ThomdlkB 

i 

M 

11.  L.W™lc<nk 

J,  Kb  W.  Smith 

la 

ttio 

3.SIW 

3 

Lmt. 

S: 

K^Ugloiu  11 

?:, 

|.p.r«mum 

Tm 

J.  Bibchpldn- 

1. 1'.  LiiiKWMtliy .... 

KoM 

None 

No- 

So- 

yl'. 

No.. 

K:: 
1 

|: 

So.. 

IT: 

1; 
1; 

> 

S9 

l.(HJ< 
OJH 

am 

WT"""*- 

CUraaWaodl»n7... 

I 

F.W.Viragbui 

I 

« 

flOiKronnnin 

1.1M 

L.W. 

75 

; 

LiWMidSU 

S.^'iflSS-'T 

a 

|gii™;SS;;bi-:: 

Kdm 

a 

No.. 

No.. 

' 

IdV. 

1* 

f&"S» 

inn 

f- 

UI«J.UoP«-Ub 

n 

»7,i 
19 

I.  in 

MntttaWobrttr... 
Ui«M.S.Cr«k 

; 

1,000 

Fr» 

pn 

So 

So.. 

"■" 

So.. 
Ko.. 

Yds 

» 

SM 

JUw/rr.  only;  lio 

' 

Lav. 
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i 

yame  uid  louliou. 

1 

1 

nywhomfoaoded. 

1 

a 
"s 

1 

1, 

r 

■b    1 

9( 

ITO- 
l«M 

IKiS 

lata 

IBS 

u\t 

ItOi 

ii 

[=11 

10.CM 

1 

S,OUl, 
5.5«r 

'■"! 

1.100 
I.IUO 

awi; 

4500 

j 

^nkrfleld  ami  BnnKaidd  Lltirorr.lTakpfltld 
Unbllu  JavuuUe  and  tiocliil  Libiar.v.  Dabliu 

I-urUimrmUl  UerciulilL-  Lil>nlD'  AHwLiliwi, 

l"W.C^^."'.-:::: 

Kono. 

aso 

31 

MoncbwtetAtlreniijiBa 

'"mi 

104 

Concord  Public  Librarr.ODcnnl 

Cburleatuiru So>:iul  Library, Churli'iiiaiiu  ... 

NKW  JEBSET. 

Apprtnticei'  Libmry  A««iciaiiuu,  Moitia- 

L'iLliiJiwufUbiirisaluwn 

ClIlinuDrWwHUtowii 

CUiwns    

9.000 
Kono. 

Kont 

JO.  001 

.!■■•■=,;■?? 

Tdude  Modb  AnociUiun,  Albauy 

ApprenUcM'  Lib™-)-.  Sew  York 

I:M»I 

5a.w), 

llri 

Urvhiuica  nod  Iradan- 
mrnrifcity. 

hBOT 

».OtRl 

ItO 

til 

M.0(1J 
Kuuo. 

30,000 

5,«a 

<.ooo 
a),oo( 

1.S0I 

14.000 

Library  of  Uie  Aiuerli^MU  Uible  Bodli^iy,  New 

An.«ri«u.  lUblo  Soclotj. 

s;juo 

5SS,S'ES,^S"&"':'"."'..v;. 

JSTr.'""".^:::: 

i?-ffi 

A«tnrLll>rary,SewYork-- 

^ss! 

Y.M.C.  AModall™.... 

Now  York  SUIb  CibnrT,  Albany 

Yonuc  Mfn-i  AwocUtlon  Ubrsry,  Bnflblo.. 

YuDUK  ilui's  Auocit'U- 

! 

MS 

f 

'i;;^ 

»E 

PubUs  Libni;  of  CinciDuti,  Cindnuatt  .... 
J8ff*™.ii  Liln-ary  ABOCtatl™.  JeJUmon  . . . , 

Si«kh<.ldti~ 

lion,  Clociuuatl. 

YoansUfi>..ri-iad»naU 

»,D70 

SO.W 

AUDCiUioD  of  UrchBDlcM 

4.300 

WIlkFabarro  Law  and  Library  Auoclotloii, 

WUkesbure, 
ApiireniluFB'  Library  Compuiy  et  rhlla<k-l- 

UunlRncrGoniilybar. 

^,». 

0.000 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

EZCLUSIVB  OF  THOSE  CONNECTED  WITH  COLLEGES,  Ac^-CouUniwd. 


Rlli! 


lis  I-  -* 


3  Uvmberahlp 


5  Sliu^ioldun  Duly  - 


0  ^fHTUlDlUn 

8   Frea 

01  *i  per  animio 

0  (free  to  •pprenlicf 


]  Fm  to  reddenta. . 


1,000   Fko.- 
ereclcd. 

43  C  B 


J.E.Ruiilall.... 

F.8.Crmcrord  .. 


8.B.Noye«.... 
Mn.C.Olmaled. 

D.Admni- 

W.  Van  Nonlon. 

L,D.  Klonui.. 


A.  M.Rilnier 

E.  R.  StTMiJoky... 
U.  L.  Cllnddiiig 


J.  W.  (Ihambpn  .. 


MiH  S.  E,  Uhanibcrliii . 

W.  K.  Pople 

C.  S.  Klmcnds 

S.  G.  llnibHilgli... 


P.  McCoTunnj..... 
A.  □.  Caner. 

Mary  A.  Hirimr.. 


Amerloui  liiibuy 
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u 

S 

a 

JZ5 


Nome  and  location. 


137 

138 1 
130 
14(» 
141 

142 
143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 
14U 
150 


PsNKSYLVAXiA— Continued. 

German  Library  AsAOciation,  Pittsbnrgli. . . 
Sontliwark  Library,  Philadelphia 


FallsiDgton  Library  Company.  Fallslngton. 
Mountville  Library',  Mouutvillo 


I 


a 


By  whom  founded. 


Union  Library  Company  of  Hatborongb, 
Hatboroneh. 

By  berry  Library,  Philadelphia 

Yonng  Men's  Mercantile  Library,  Pittsburgh 

Altooua  Mechanics' 'Library  and  Beading 
Room  Association,  Altoona. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Friends'  Library,  Oermantown 


151 
152 
153 

154 
155' 

156 

157 

158 
159 
160 

161 
1G3 
163 


164 
1G5 


166 
167 

168 
169 


170 
171 


I>o;irlefltown  Library  Companv,  Doylestown . 

Friends'  Library  JPhikideiphla 

Easton  Library,  £aston,  Pa 

Uoion  Library  of  Upper  Merlon,  Eing  of 
Prussia  Poet-Office. 

EnODB  IBLAKD. 

state  Librarv  of  Bhode  Island,  Providence. . 

PawcntucK  Library  Association,  Westerly.. 

Nairagansott  Library  Association,  Peace 
Dale. 

Miantonoma  Library,  Middletown 

Mechanics  and  Apprentices'  Library,  Prov- 
idence. 

Old  AVarwick  Library  Association,  War- 
wick Neck. 

Lonsdale  Library  and  Beading  Boom  Asso- 
ciation, Lonsdale. 

Bcdwood  Library  and  Athenssum,  Newport . 

People's  Library,  Kewport 

Statersvillo  Library  and  Beading  Boom, 
Statersville. 

Franklin  Lyceum,  Providence 

Abom  Library,  North  Scituate 

Harris  Institute  Library,  Woonsocket 


1851 
1830 
1802 
1850 
1755 

1794 

1848 
1858 

1731 

1846 

1856 


Stote 

Citizens  of  Mountville 


Citizens  of  Philadelphia 
Omcen  of  Pa.'  R.  B.  Co  '. 
Dp.  B.  Franklin 


o 

a 


Nome. 


Orthodox     Friends    of 

German  town. 
Citizens  of  Doylestown. . 


1811 
1853 


BOUrn  CABOLIXA. 


Charleston  Library  Society,  Charleston 

State  Library  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 


VEBMONT. 


Derby  Library  and  Beading  Boom  Associa- 
tion, Derby. 
Vermont  State  Library,  Montpelier 


1848 
1856 

1848 
1821 

1848 

1849 

1747 

1870 
1848 

1831 

1848 
1863 


1748 
1814 


1853 


Citizens  of  Westerly. 
Citizens 


Citizens -• 

Association  of  Mechan- 
ics and  Manufacturers. 
Citizens 


•8,430 
None. 

"i'soo 


None. 


a 
^  S 

sa 

o 
S 
< 


il,000 
650 


60 

5,500 

350 

lO.OCO 

250 

130 


None. 
None. 


1,000 
None. 


Losndole  Company. 


A.  Bedwood  . 
C.  Towuscud. 


YIBGDOA. 


Petersburgh   Library  Association,  Peters- 
burgh. 
Virginia  State  Library,  Bichmond 


172 


173 


WK8T  VmODOA. 

Wheeling  Library  Association,  Wheeling. . . 
Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  Library, 
Parkersburgh. 

WISCONSIN. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLiniBIA. 

I  Interior  Department  Library,  Washington. . 


Students 

Citizens 

Hon.  £.  Harris. 


State 


Citizens  of  Derby. 
Steto 


e 

"3 


e 


$3,500 
»,00U 
l,fci2' 
1.000 

7.505| 

9.000I 

11,250 

2.500. 

05.000 
3.000} 
1.500 


150 
75 


400 


10 


None. 

SO,  000 
10,000 


000 


None. 

500 
75,000 


None. 


4.50e' 
I.6OO; 


3.00a 
3..'i00! 
i,:«ol 

soo! 

6,6112 

094 

3,000 


3,000   18.290 
1,900    13.000 


60 

3,000 
None 
3. 00  J 


1.040 


1853 
1823 


1860 
1865 


1849 


1849 


Citizens 
State  ... 


Wheeling  Library  Ass'n 


State  Historical  Society 


None. 


20,000 
100 


GOO 


500 

1,325 
2,000 


2,200 
50 


6^350 


1.500 

7.112 

80.1 

6.000 


14.0001 
3.000J 

800 
13.8S3 


3  406 
25.000 


4.200 
500 


50,500 


4,000 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

EXCI.U5ITE  OF  THOSE  COCmECTED  ^T1TB  COLLEGES,  &c— CoiitiiiDed. 
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i 

i 

CcmdItlMIIXHIVbkh 

1' 

1 

If 

ll 

Nunc  otcblcnibtiirlau. 

S 

f 

i 

Specialty. 

IOC 

Yei" 

y™' 

Ir: 

Ym- 
Ii'a.. 
Ko.. 

No:: 

No- 
na.. 
No.. 

1 

japerMonm 

"S 

139 

S-cFffi::::::::: 

0       M        w    k 

\» 

WlM-rall^ani 

3,!100 

G.B.Ai>i>iM^ 

4 

, 

> 

iir 

SI 

Kd.. 

S;: 
S:: 

No.. 
No- 

1? 

Kn.. 

No:: 

rcT.w'p'Seok:::: 

SitBt 



301 

""wi 

100 

1 
5 

5«DM|»nT«k.... 

K... 
Ho.- 

£:: 

No,- 
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Tadle  XVI.— statistics  OF  IXSTITUTIOKS 


li 


AT 

A 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
« 
10 

u 
la 

13 
14 

15 
IG 
17 

18 
19 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
96 


Kaxne. 


Location. 


Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

lostitutiou  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Aca<1emy  for  tho  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  tho  Blind 

Institution  for  tho  Blind 

Institution  for  tho  Blind 

Louisiana  Institution  for  Instmction 

of  the  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Perkins  Institute  and  Massachnsetts 

Asylum  for  tho  Blind. 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Minnesota  Institation  for  Deaf, Dumb, 

and  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  Institation  for  the 

BUnd. 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  . 
Institution  for  Deat  Dumb,  and  BUnd 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Inst  itution  lor  tho  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institufion  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Institution  for  the  Blind 


TaUadega,  Ala.., 
Little  Kock,  Ark.. 

OakUnd,Cal 

Macon,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  111. . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Vinton,  Iowa 

Wyandotto,  Kans . 

Louisville,  Ky 

Baton  Bouge,  La.. 


a 
s 

o 

I 


Baltimore  ,Md. 
Boston,  Mass. . 


Flint,  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn. 


Jackson,  Miss. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Batavia,  N.  Y . 


NewYorkCity,N.Y 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Columbus,  Ohio  . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Nashville,  Tenn . . . 

Austin,  Texas 

Staunton,  Va 

Romney,  "W.  Va. .. 
Janesville,  Wis. . . . 


1858 
1H59 
18G6 
1853 
1849 
1847 
1853 
1868 
1842 
1870 

1853 
1829 

1854 
1863 

1853 
1851 

1867 

1831 
1846 
1837 
1833 
1844 
1856 
1839 
1870 
1850 


Sapcrinteadent. 


Joseph  H.  Johnson. . 

Otis  Patten 

Warrinff  Wilkinaon 

W.D.  WiUiamt 

Joshua  Khoadei  

W.  H.  Chnrchman.. 

S.  A.  Knapp 

W.  W.  Upaegraff.. 
B.  B.  Huntoon 


o 

I 

o 

I 


SUtte. 
SUte. 


F.D.  Morrison... 
Samuel  O.  Howe. 

Egbert  L.  Bangs. 
J.  L.  Noyes 


Sarah  B.  Merrill 
n.B.  Foster.... 
A.  D.  Lord 


William  B.  Wait... 
S.  F.  Tomlinson.... 

G.  L.  Suicad 

WilUamChapin.... 
J.  M.  Sturtevant. . . . 

R.M.  Mills 

Charles  T.  McCoy. . 
H.H.Hom8ter.... 
Thomas  H.  UtUe. . 


State 

StAte 

SUte , 

State 

State 

State 


Corporation 
Corporation 


State. 


SUte 

Corporation 
SUte 


Corporation 

SUto 

SUte 

Corporation 
Corporation 
SUte 


SUU. 
State. 
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Tadlb  XVIII.— summary  of  UNFORTUNATES. 

Showing  the  number  of  the  blindj  deqfy  and  dumhf  iuHane  and  idiotic  in  the  several  States 
and  TerritorieSf  taken  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Minth  Census, 


States  aod  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

C-aliforaia 

Connecticut 

Deljiware 

Florida 

<  Te(jr^ia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kannas 

Kentucky 

LouisLina 

Miiiuo 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micbi^HU 

Minnesota 

Mississinpi 

Missouri 

NebrnHka 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  JcfKcy 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

IVnns}-!  vauia 

Kho<1e  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

VIrghlia 

Went  Virginia 

AVisconsiu 

Arizona  

('olorado 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Id.'jho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washinjjton 

"Wyoming 

Total 


Total. 


S,S88 

1,048 

1,553 

1,840 

803 

20)5 

2,571 

4.744 

4,727 

2,289 

489 

4,087 

1.381 

2,043 

1,006 

4,r39 

2,300 

705 

1.449 

3,730 

130 

12 

1.199 

1,902 

12,835 

3.109 

8,457 

235 

9,345 

620 

1,461 

3,462 

1, 3.'»7 

1,383 

3,684 

1,187 

2,274 

2 

45 

15 

741 

7 

8 

303 

95 

39 

4 


98,434 


BUnd. 


611 
333 
179 
252 

68 

88 
740 
1,042 
991 
4G5 
128 
978 
447 
324 
427 
761 
418 
103 
474 
904 

22 

4 

S06 

317 

9,213 

835 

1,366 

35 
1,767 
121 
451 
876 
404 
189 
895 
168 
40*^ 
1 

26 
5 

78 
4 


159 

29 

5 

2 


Deaf  and 
dumb. 


401 
265 
141 
475 

61 

48 
326 
833 
872 
549 
121 
723 
197 
299 
384 
538 
455 
166 
245 
790 

55 

4 

170 

2:)1 

1.783 

619 

1.339 

23 
1,433 

64 
212 
570 
232 
148 
534 
218 
459 


4 
4 

134 
1 
5 

48 

18 

6 

2 


20,320 


16,205 


Insane. 


555 

161 

1,146 

772 

65 

29 

634 

1,625 

1,504 

742 

131 

1,24.S 

451 

792 

733 

3.662 

814 

302 

245 

1,263 

28 

2 

498 

918 

6.:)53 

779 

3,414 

122 

3,895 

312 

333 

925 

270 

721 

1,125 

374 

646 

1 

12 

3 

4TJ 

1 

2 

50 

25 

83 


37,382 


Idiotic. 


781 

389 

87 

341 

69 

100 

871 

1.244 

1,360 

533 

lO-J 

1,141 

28> 

G3j 

36> 

778 

611 

131 

485 

25 

2 

385 

436 

8,4eMi 
970 

3,338 
55 

8,850 
183 
465 

1,091 
451 
385 

1,130 
487 
900 


3 

3 

50 

1 

1 

46 

83 

5 


24,527 


Table  XnC—TABLE  OF  INEBRIATE  ASYLUMS. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
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Name. 


Wnshingtonidn  Home 

WaHhiu^onian  Home 

Green w(knI  Institute 

New  York  State  Inebriate  Atyliun. 
Inebriate's  Home  of  King's  County 
Pennsylvania  Sanitarium 


Location. 


City  or  town. 


Chicago. 
Boston.. 


Bingbomton 
Media*'!*.!'.*. 


State. 


niinois 

Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts. 
New  York — 

Now  York 

Pennsylvania . 


Superintendent. 


P.  J.  Wardncr,  M.  D. 
W.  C.  Lawrence. 
Albert  Day.  M.  D. 
D.  G.  Dodge,  M.  D. 
Rev.  J.  Wiliett. 
Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D. 
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tadle  xxrsr.-PBisoN  statistics 


I 

s 


1 

3 
4 

r> 

6 

7 

10 

11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
10 

n 

18 

ID 

20 

21 
■  .> 

a:) 

ii4 
2;') 
26 
27 
2H 
29 
30 
31 
32 
3:1 

:m 

3.') 


3i; 

37 
38 
39 
40 


:  1 
I 


i:i 


Name. 


1 


Alabama  State  priKon 

ArkaDHas  State  prison 

Calironiia  State  prition 

CoiiniTticTit  Stat<^  prison 

Florida  State  prison 

Gooijjia  ponit*utiary 

llUnoiA  State  prioon 

Indiana  State  prison,  north 

Indiana  State  ]>ri8on,  south 

lowu  State  prison 

Kansas  State  prison 

Kent  uck y  State  prison 

Lonisiana  State  prison 

Maine  State  prison 

Maryland  State  prison 

MiiSHachusetts  State  prison 

Michigan  State  prison 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Minnesota  Stat«  prison 

Misitiiisippi  State  prison 

MiN.'KJun  State  i>eni ten tiary 

I»Jfvada  State  prison 

Now  llftinpshire  State  prison 

New  Jersey  state  prison 

Aubiu'ii  prison 

<  ?linton  prison 

Sinj;  Sing  prison 

Albany  penitentiary 

Xort.b  Carolina  State  penitentiary 

Ohio  State  prison * 

()rc;;on  State  prison 

Eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. . 
Western  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania 

lUiodo.  IsuiDd  State  prison 

Soutii  Carolina  State  prison 

Ti'um'HHOO  State  prison 

Texas  State  prison 

Vermont  State  prison 

Vir^iinia  State  penitentiary 

Vi'i  eonsin  State  prison 


Location. 


Wetumpka,  Ala 

Little  Kock,  Ark  ... 
San  Quentin,  Cal  — 
Wethcrsficld,  Conn . 
Chattachoochee,  Fla 
Milledgeville,  Ga... 

JoUet,  ni 

Michif^an  City,  Ind. 
Jcffersonville,  Ind . . 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
Leavenworth,  Kans 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Bouge,  La 

Thomaston,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Charlestown,  Mass. . 

Jackson,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Stillwater,  Minn.... 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  Citv,  Mo. . 
Carson  City,  «ev  . . . 

Concord,  N.  II 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Dannemora,  N.  Y. . . 

Sing  Sing,  N.Y 

Albany,  NY 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oreg 

Philadelphia.  Pa.... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  S.C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Unntsville.  Tex  .... 

Windsor,  Vt 

Richmond,  Ya 

Waupun,  "Wis 


Warden. 


WiUiamHolden  .. 
Andrew  J.  Botelle 


John  Darnell 


L.  a  Shuler 


Z.R.Brockway 

H.  A.  JackiQan 

Z.  A.  Philips 

CoL  W.  J.  I>oiighorty . . 
F.  Denver 


WiUiamC.  Rhodes.. 


AmosPilsbary 

Everard  HsU j 

I 


E.Townsend. 


NoUmn  ViaU. 


James  A.  Polltird 

George  F.  Strother 

George  F.  Wheeler 
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OF  THE  mriTED  STATES. 


Clmplaln. 
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ATiiUBe  nambrtofpris- 
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aCCDOimlnn 

Uao.W.Wi»aiiis... 
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Si 
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'l^ 
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40 

None. 
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363 

330 

12 
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90 

aai 
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SO 
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S3B 
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359 

iw 
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«H 

sin 
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Kcv.JohaSolh 
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TuiLB  XXIT^PBISCRT  STATISTICS  Of 


JfUDC. 

PuwiUje, 

Kind  oTiiidaatTiaa. 
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Table  XXV.-REPOHTS  OF  CITT  SUPEIUNTENDENTS-Continncd- 


I 


79 
80 
81 
8*2 
83 
84 

a-i 

8f> 

87 

8H 

89 

90 

91 

9-^ 

93 

94 

95 

9t> 

97 

96 

99 

IW 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

HI 

11-2 

113 

114 

113 

no 

117 
lib 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
I'i'i 
126 
127 
128 
129 

i:u) 
i:ri 
i:j2 
i:{:) 

134 
133 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


State. 


N.H.. 

N.  n.. 
N.n.. 

N.  J.. 
N.  J.. 
N.  J.. 
N.  J.. 
N.  J.. 
J« .  fX  • . 
N.  J.. 
N.  J.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
X.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 

N.  y.. 

N.  Y.. 
N.  Y-. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  C. 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio.. 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio.. 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio  . . 
Ohio  . . 

1  a  •  •  •  . 

l>a . . . . 
Pa .... 
Pft  . . . . 
Pa ... . 
Pa ... . 
Pa ... . 
Pa... 
Pa ... . 
Pa ... . 
Pa ... . 
Pa ... . 
II.  I... 
R.  I... 

o.   ^  .  .  . 

Tcnn  . 

Ttnn 

Tex... 

Tex... 

Utah  . 

Vt.... 

Va.... 

Va... 

Va... 

Va.... 

Va.... 

W.  Va. 

Wis  .. 

Wis  .. 

Wig  .. 


Name  of  city. 


Concord , 

MaiichcHter . . 

Nashua 

Camden 

Elizabeth  .... 

Holioken 

Jersey  City  . . 

Newark , 

New  Brunsw'k 
Patorsou  .   ... 

Trentou 

Albany 

Anburn 

Bin^hamtoii  . 

BnM>klyii 

Buffalo 

Cohoea 


Elinira 

Lookport 

Newburjih 

New  York 

Osdonsburgh  . 

Oswoco 

Pougnkoepaie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Schenectady  . . 

Syracuse 

iVoy 

Utica 

"Wilmington  .. 

Akron 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colambns 

Dayton 

Ilamilton  . 

Portsmouth  .. 

Sandusky  

Sprinjifield 

Toledo 

Zancsvilln 

Allegheny 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Erie 

Ilarrisbnrgh  . . 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia  . . 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Williamsport.. 

York 

N(;wport 

Providence 

Cliarleston 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Galveston   

San  Antonio  .. 
Salt  Lake  City 

Burlington 

Alexandria 

Norfolk 

Petersburgh  .. 
Portsmouth . . . 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Fond  du  Lac  .. 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 


Year 
ends — 


Aug.  31 


Dec  31. 
June  30 
Dec.  31 . 
May  1 . . 
Mar.  35 
Mar.  1. 
Mav  1 . . 
July  31.. 


To  whom  made. 


To  CAiunt y  siip't. 


Feb.  1 . . 
July  1 . . 


Sept.  1.. 


Dec.  31.. 
Feb.  20.*. 


June  30 


June.... 
March  1 


Oct  1... 


Aug.  31. 
Jan.,  J'e. 
Aug.  31. 


June  30. 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 


July  1 . 


June... 
Dec.  31. 


June  .10. 
May  31 . . 


June  30 . 
July ... 
June  15. 


Aug.  31. 
Aug.  31. 


June  30. 


July  1  - . . 
Aug.  31. 
Mar.  31 


Common  council 

B'd  of  finance  and  tax. 

Common  council 

State  snp(>rintendent. 
Board  ot  aldermen .  . . 

Common  council 

Common  council 

Board  of  education. . . 


]k)ard  of  e4iucatiou. . . 
Common  council 


Board  of  education . 


State  superintendent. 


Common  council 


Board  of  education. . . 


State  soperintendent. 
Board  ox  education  . . 


When 
made. 


Sept  1. 


Jan.1015 
June  30 
Jan.  15. 
May  1.. 
Mar.  20. 


Aug.  1. 
Sept . . . 


Mar.  1 
Julyl.. 


"When 
publish'd. 


March  1 
Sept  ... 
March  1 . 
Mayl... 
April  1.. 


August 
0*t . . . . 


June 

August . 


Name  of  snperino 
teudent 


Oct.  1...    Nov.  1 


Jan.  15. 


Sept  1. 


Mar.  1 


School  commissioner. 


Board  of  education  . 
IU)anl  of  education  . 
Board  of  education  . 


Jan.  1. 


Nov    1. 
Jan,  J'ne 


Board  of  edncation 


Board  of  edncation  . . 
School  commissioner. 


School  board 


July. 


Sept  10. 
Sept 


Sept 


State  superintendents,  July  15. . 
To  the  board Immed'y 


Board  of  comptrollers 
City  council 


Aug.  1. 
May  . . . 


Snpt  ofcdncation  ... 
Board  of  edncation. . . 
Board  of  edncation. . . 


Oct  1.. 

(t) 
July  15 


Superintendent 

Sup't  public  instruct. 


Sept.  10. 
S<!pt  1.. 


Cityoonncil Oct.  1. 

State  superintendent. 

State  superintendent.    Oct.  10. 


Common  council 
(leneral  public 


Sept 
Mar.  31 


July . . . 


Nov.   1 


June. .. 
Jan.  10. 


Jan.  1. .. 
Feb.  15. 
Jan.  1 . . . 


August 


Sept  15 


Oct 


Spring 
Jan.  1. 


Sept.  1 . . 
June 


Not  pub. 

Oct 

Sept.  1.. 


Sept 
Dec. 


Oct  15.. 
Not  pt'd 
Uncert'n 
Nov.  1.. 
Mar.  31. 


Joseph  G.  Edgerly. 
E.  H.  Davis. 
Willmm  P.  Smith. 
John  Toney. 
L.  M.  Drew. 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
George  B.  Sears. 
II.  B.  Pierce. 
S.  C  Ilosford. 
Cornelius  Shcrherd. 
J.  O.  Cole. 

B.  R  Snow. 

G.  L.  Farnham. 
J.  W.  Buckley. 
T.  Lothrop. 
M.  Hubbard. 
H.  H.  R*H5kweU. 
James  Ferguson, 
H.  A.  Jones. 
Ilenrv  Kiddlo. 
It  B.  Lowry. 
V.  C.  Douu^nss. 
Richard  Brittain. 
S.  A.  Ellis. 

C.  C.  Ilarringtoo. 
S.  B.  Howe. 
Edwanl  Smith. 
William  Kempt. 
Andrew  McMillan. 
Miss  A.  M.  Bradley. 
Samuel  Findlcy. 
John  Hancock. 

A.  J.  Rickoff. 
W.  Mitchell. 
Warren  Higley. 
Alston  Ellis. 
John  Boltfm. 
L.  S  Thompson. 

C.  H.  Evans. 

D.  F.  De  Wolf. 
Alva  T.  WUes. 
A.  T.  Douth(dL 
R.  K.  Buehrle. 
John  Miller. 
H.  S.  Jones. 
Daniel  S.  Bums. 
David  Evans. 
H.  W.  Halliwell. 
George  J.  Luckey. 
T.  Severn. 
Joseph  Roney. 

A.  It  Horn. 
W.  H.  Shelley. 
A.  D.  Small. 
Daniel  Leach. 
S.  M.  Grimke. 
H.  C.  Slaughter, 
a  Y.  Caldwell. 


Rev.  A.  J.  Wilkrd. 
Richard  L.  Came. 
William  W.  Lamb. 
Sidney  H.  Owens. 
J.  F.  Crocker. 
J.  H.  Binford. 
F.  a  Williams. 
Thomas  S.  Wright 
F.  C.  Law. 
H.  B.  Dale. 


No*  printed  report.  t  Soon  as  published. 

Note.— All  reports  are  annual  except  Fort  Wajme.  Indiana,  which  ia  biennial,  and  Boston,  Masai^ 
chusctts,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  arc  seml-annoaL 
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[Tbo  report  of  tbo  Coinmi3»ionor  biis  been  indexed  by  topics ;  tbe  names  of  all  persons  mentioned  by 
bim  will  be  lound  in  Ibis  index. 

Tbo  abstracts  of  reports  and  tbo  special  papers  arc  indexed  by  leading;  topics ;  no  attempt  has,  how* 
ever,  l)eeu  made  to  repeat  in  the  index  the  names  of  all  persons  mentioned  in  tbo  Appendix.] 


Abbott,  Professor  T.  E.,  45. 
Absenteeism : 

In  District  of  Columbia,  388. 

In  Illiuois,  144. 

In  Iowa,  160. 

lu  Kansas,  178. 

In  Kentucky,  186. 

In  Massacbusett-ri,  2S8,  231. 

In  New  York,  308. 
Abstracts— 

Of  State  rt^ports,  bow  made,  3. 
Academies,  &c. : 

Keniarks  on,  54. 

Statistical  table  of,  615-635. 

(See,  also.  Colleges.) 
Africa,  Review  of  education  in.  488. 
Aio-iculture,  Schools  of.    (See  Scientific  schools.) 
Alabama : 

Financial  embarrassment  of,  13. 

Kcport  of  State  sui>erintendont,  65. 

Scnool  fund,  65. 
Apportionment  of,  65. 

Change  in  school  year,  66. 

Duties  of  superintendent,  66. 

Local  supervision,  66. 

Circuit  superintendents  suggested,  67. 

Improvements  in  the  law,  o7. 

Institutions  of  learning,  67. 

University  of,  67. 

Peabody  fund,  68. 

Colored  schools,  68. 

Educational  coqp'ention,  69. 

Baptist  convention,  69. 

List  of  superintendents,  69. 
Albany.    (See  New  York.) 
Alexandria.    (See  Egjpt) 
Allen,  Nathaniel  T.,  17. 
Ameiicoii  education  in  foreign  ooxintriee,  505,  506. 

Mit<Hionary  efforts,  505. 

Syri.in  Protestant  college,  505. 

liolx'rt  ("ollege,  Constantinople,  506. 
Amt^rican  Missionary  Association : 

Expenditures  for  education  by,  0. 
Andrews,  Hon.  C.  C,  50. 
Angell,  President  J.  B.,  4r>. 
Aiilmlr,  Education  in.    (See  Germany.) 
Anuapolis,  Academy  at.    (See  Naval  Academy.) 
Argentine  Hepublic : 

Message  of  President  Sarmiento,  495. 
Arizona: 

Letter  from  the  governor,  377. 
Arkansas : 

iieneral  summary  for  1870,  71, 

M<*eting  ot  the  board,  71. 

I'eabo<ly  fund,  71. 

Arkansas  Journal,  71. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  72. 

Change  in  school  year  rooommended,  li. 

Pay  of  teachers,  Ti. 

Circnit  superintendency.  79. 

Opposition  to  the  scbooLtax,  72. 

Tliuted  States  land  grants.  72. 

Extracts  from  superintendents'  reports,  73. 

List  of  supt^riutendents,  T4. 

Statistics  of,  74. 

School  tax  of,  reduQod,  1#. 

Agricultural  college  of,  established,  14. 
Armstrong,  General  S.  C,  10. 
Artis.ins,  Education  of,  525-^508. 
Asia,  Keview  of  education  in,  488-400. 
AsHociations,  Educational.    (See  Conventions.) 
Atkinson,  Keverend  Dr.  George  H.,  18. 
Atlanta.    (See  Georgia.) 
Augusta.    (See  Georgia.) 


Australia,  Keview  of  education  in,  498-501. 
^Lustria  * 

Education  in,  453-455. 

IIist4>rical  review,  453. 

Statistics  of,  excluding  Hungary,  455. 

New  school  law,  453. 

German  Teachers'  Association  at  Vienna*  453. 

City  schools,  454. 
Bohemia,  454. 
Carinthia,  454. 
Styria,  454. 
Hungary,  454. 

Course  of  instruction  for  male  teachers,  454. 
Female  teachers,  455. 
Baden.    (See  Germany.) 
Baltimore.    (See  Maryland.) 
Bavaria.    (See  Germany.) 
Bcecher,  Hon.  Charles,  12. 
Belginm : 

Education  in,  456. 

General  remarks,  45G. 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  456. 

Beraetlving  existing  evils,  456. 
Belknap,  lion.  W.  W.,  29. 
Benefactions,  Educational: 

Summary  of,  57, 58. 

Statistics  of.  684-687. 
Berlin.    (Sec  Germany.) 
Bishop,  (General  A  Vv .,  14. 
Blind,  Education  of: 

Remarks  on,  26, 27. 

Statistics  of  institutions  for.  680, 681. 

Article  on  education  of,  44.V448. 

General  statistics,  445. 

Causes  of  blindness,  445. 

Physical  condition  of  the  blind,  445. 

Rise  and  progress  of  European  schools  for  the 
blind,  445. 

Bise  and  progress  of  American  institntious  for 
the  blind,  448. 
Institutions  for: 

In  C/Slifomia,  88. 

In  Indiana,  155. 

In  Iowa,  164. 

In  Louisiana,  200. 

In  Missouri.  262. 

In  South  Carolina,  343. 
Bolander,  Hon  Henry,  17. 
Bo'^ton.    (See  Massachusetts.) 
Boyd,  Colonel  D.  F.,  14. 
Bradley,  Miss  Amy  M.,  11. 
Brazil: 

The  different  kinds  of  schools,  405. 

Primary  and  primary  and  seoodary  sehools,495. 

Distribution  of  primary  and  priravy  And  seo* 
ondary  schools,  496. 

Schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  496. 

Secondary  schools,  496. 

Superior  schools.  496. 

Special  schools,  496. 

Scientific,  literary,  and  art  asaociatkns,  497. 
Breiting,  Dr.: 

On  ventilation  of  school-rooms,  43. 
Bremen.    (See  Germany.) 
Brooklyn.    (See  New  York.) 
Brown,  Hon.  John  P.: 

Letters  from,  50. 51. 
Brunswick.    (Seo  Genrany.) 
Bufialo.    (See  Now  York.) 
Burlingame,  Hon.  Anson,  17. 
Bureau  of  Education : 

Correspondence  of  the.  increased,  48* 

Docnments  distributeu  by  the,  4d. 

Cloriuol  force  of  the,  48. 
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Bnrena  of  Ednoation — Oontinued. 

Peculiar  qnalincatioos  required  in,  49. 
Proper  organizatiou  of  the,  49. 
Haitablo  rooms  for,  required,  49. 
Poreign  correspondence  of,  49-51. 

Letter  to  Uuite<l  States  ministers.  49, 50. 

Letters  from  United  States  legation  at  Con- 
stantinople, 50, 51. 
Demand  for  publications  of,  48. 
Commissioner  of— 

Official  ioumey  by,  48. 

Inspection  of  school  ai&irs  in  the  country 
by,  48. 
Increased  appropriation  for, requested,  49-*73. 
Educational  statistics  of,  reviewed,  51-59. 
Statistical  tables  of,  571-700. 
Report  of— 

Amount  of  material  repre-sented  in  the,  3. 

Difficulties  in  m.'ilcin^  the,  3. 

Edition  of,  should  be  larger,  48. 

Method  of  coll(H;ting  material  for,  3. 

Pi-oper  scope  and  ulmracter  of  the,  3. 

Use  of,  4. 
Pnniness  Colleges : 
Kemarlis  ou.  53, 54. 
Table  of.  61 1-^14. 
Cairo.    (See  Egypt.) 
(California : 

Education  in,  15-18. 

Mandatory  pmvisions  of  school  law  of,  15. 

School  libraries  in,  successful,  16. 

School  supervision  in,  excellent,  16. 

Kew  Xorinal  Sc'hool  in,  10. 

University  of,  16. 

Land  griint  to,  16. 
Blind  and  Deuf-Mute  School  of,  16. 
Is^eed  for  scientific  instruction  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 16. 

Schools  of,  generally  excellent,  16. 
Chinese  in — 

E<lueation  of,  17, 18. 

Paganism  of,  Iti. 

Proscription  of,  18. 
Article  ou  schools  iu,  75-95. 
Historical  sketch  of  first  schools,  75. 
School  action  of  San  Francisco,  76. 
School  law  of  1851, 76. 
First  teachers'  convention,  76. 
Contrast  betweeu  the  cost  of  criminals  and 

school  children,  Sec.,  76. 
Public  free  schools  introduced,  77. 
Boards  of  examination   composed  of  teach- 
ers. Sec,  77. 
Features  of  revised  school  law,  78. 
State  board  of  education,  78. 
Stat4^  Buperintendcut,  78. 
Couuty  superintendents,  78. 
School  districts,  78. 
Censiw  niarshiil,  78. 
Schools  unsect^irion,  79. 
Duty  of  tcat^hers,  79. 
Boiirds  of  examination,  79. 
Kesolution  of  Teachers'  Institute,  79. 
S<;hool  fund,  70. 
State  TraclM-rs'  Institute,  80. 
The  C.ilil'ornia  Teacher,  61. 
State  Educational  Society,  61. 
Conc4;ruing  National  Bureau  of  Education,  81. 
Educational  efforts  among  Chinese,  82. 
Efforts  for  Chinese  women,  b'i. 
The  work  of  the  churches  among  Chinese,  82. 
Chine8<^  taxed  but  not  taught,  83. 
State  N(>mial  School,  83. 
University  of,  84. 

Private  educational  institutions,  85^ 
Mills  Seminary,  85. 
Pniver.sity  (city)  (!!olleRe,  85. 
University  of  the  Pacific,  86. 
Santa  (Mara  Ctdh^ge,  86. 
Knint  Mary's  College,  66. 
St  Mary  of  the  Pacific,  86. 
Oakland  Military  Academy,  86. 
St.  Ignatius  Colle;£e,  86. 
Ueahl's  Business  College,  86. 
Laurel  Hill  Boarding  School,  86. 
San  Jof:6  Institute,  86. 
Pacific  College,  87. 
College  of  Saiut  Augustine,  87. 


California — Continued. 

Charitable  institutiens,  87. 

Boman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum.  67. 

Ladies*  Protection  and  Belief  AjBaociatioD,  87. 

Industrial  School,  87. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dnmb,  and  Blind,  8dL 

Education  of  United  States  soldiers,  B8. 

Indian  schools,  89. 

San  Francisco,  89. 

Text-books,  90. 

Deputy  snpleriutendent,  90. 

New  course  of  study,  90. 

Competitive  examinations,  91. 

Pupils  and  teachers,  91. 

Janitors,  91. 

Music,  91. 

Drawing,  92. 

l^niary  schools.  92. 

Grammar  schools,  93. 

Cosmopolitan  schools,  92. 

Evening  schools  of  San  Francisco.  93. 

High  Hcliools,  93. 

School  libraries,  94. 

School  discipline,  94. 

School-buildincs,  94. 

Compulsory  education,  95. 

Sacramento  and  other  cities,  95. 
Camden.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Canada.  Dominion  of,  490-495. 
Now  Brunswick,  490,  493. 

Schools,  491. 

Teachers,  trained  and  untrained,  491. 

Assistant  teachers,  491. 

Pupils,  491. 

Provincial  expenditure,  491. 

Loca,!  expenditures,  491. 

SchcMils,  4l>2. 

Number    of   trained   and    untrained    teach- 
ers, 492. 

Assistant  teachers,  492. 

Keligious  denominations  of  teachers,  4[>il 

Pupils.  492. 

Provincial  expenditure,  492. 

Lo{^al  expenditures,  493. 

Snjwrior  schools,  493. 
Ontario,  Province  of.  493-495. 

nistorical  sketch,  493. 

Government.  494. 

Dissentient  schools,  494. 

School  funds.  494. 

Free  public  libraries,  494. 

Teachers  and  schools,  494. 
Census  statistics,  1870  ; 

Of  population,  race,  parentage,  &c.,  571. 

Of  uufortuuateg,  683. 

Of  illiteracy,  60-^70. 

Superiority  of,  over  all  preceding  ccnsnscs,  OOL 

Of  homicides,  *71. 
Centennial  exposition,  1876: 

Suggestions  to  educators  concerning,  40,  41. 
Chadwick,  Ilon,  Mr.,  18. 
Charitable  institutions: 

In  California,  87. 

In  District  of  Columbia,  400. 

In  lUiuois,  146. 

In  Indiana,  155i 

In  Iowa.  1G5. 

In  New  York,  305. 

In  IVnnsylvania,  331. 

In  South  Carolina,  343. 
Charleston..  (See  South  Carolina.) 
Charlest^wn.    (See  Massachusetts.) 
Chicago,  Great  fire  in  : 

School-houses  burned  by,  47. 

Effect  of,  ou  school  affairs,  47. 
China : 

(reneral  educational  movements,  489. 

University  of  Peking,  489. 
Chinese.  E^lucation  of: 

In  China,  17. 

In  California,  17. 82, 83. 
Cincinnati.    (See  Oliio.) 
Cities  and  towns: 

Number  of,  in  the  United  States,  5^ 

Population  of,  52. 

Si^hool  statistics  of,  574-605. 

Table  of  school  reports  of,  <>80, 69a 
Clapp,  Hon.  A.  M.,  *74, 
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Clarke,  Colonel  I.  Edwards : 

Special  »crvic€5a  of,  noticed,  *74. 

Letter  from,  111. 
Claik,  S.  N.,  24 
CleviJand.    (See  Ohio.) 
Co-education  of  the  m^xea : 

Opinions  in  favor  of,  45. 
Colleges : 

Statistics  of  examinations  for  admission  to,  28. 

Sliould  require  luiowledge  of  elements,  28,  29. 

Hazins  in,  29. 

DiHtribution  of,  by  States,  54. 

Denominational  relations  of,  55, 

Statistical  table  of,  G39,  G49. 

Fenmlo.    (See  Female  Colleges.) 

Medical.    (See  Medical  Schools.) 

Bnsiness.    (See  Business  Colleges.) 

Dental.    (See  Medical  Schools.) 
CoUege.H  and  academies : 

In  Alabama,  G7. 

In  California,  84-87. 

In  Ctmnecticut,  99. 

In  DiHtrict  of  Columbia,  390-392. 

In  Indiana,  153, 15()-158. 

In  Iowa,  163, 1U4. 

In  Kansas,  176, 179, 180. 

In  Kentucky,  189. 

In  Louisiana,  200. 

In  Maine,  207. 

In  Maryland,  210,  211. 

In  Ma«'8achuHetts,  231-233. 

In  Michigan,  239-241. 

lu  Minnesota,  251. 

In  Mississippi,  257, 258. 

In  Missouri,  201,262,264. 

In  New  Hampshire,  278,291,279. 

In  New  Jersey,  289. 

In  Now  York,  296,  297,  298,  300. 

In  Oregon,  324. 

In  Pcirnsylvania,  327, 329, 330. 

In  Rhode' Island,  337. 

In  South  Carolina,  342, 

In  Tennessee,  348,  349. 

In  Utah,  383. 

In  Vermont,  355. 

In  West  Virginia,  366-369. 

In  Wisconsin,  374. 

In  Wiirtembcr^,  466. 

In  Norway,  483. 

In  Egypt,  488. 

In  China,  489. 

In  Japan,  490. 
Colorado : 

Education  in,  21. 

Letter  from  the  superintendent  of,  378. 

List  of  school  officials  in,  378. 
Colored  schools : 

In  Alabama,  68. 

In  Delaware.  116. 

In  District  of  Columbia,  388.' 

In  Georgia,  134. 

In  Indiana,  151. 

In  Kentucky,  185. 

In  Maryland,  211. 

In  Missouri,  264. 

In  Ohio,  318. 

In  Tennessee.  349. 

In  Virginia,  358. 

In  West  Virginia,  366. 
Columbus.  (See  Georgia.) 
Compulsory  education : 

in  California,  95. 

lu  Indiana,  158. 

In  Maine,  204. 

In  Massachusetts,  213. 

In  Michiiran,  239. 

In  Nevada,  272. 

In  New  nampshire,  281. 

In  Now  York,  309. 

In  Rhode  Island,  336, 338. 

In  Great  Britain,  469. 

In  Sweden,  478. 

In  Norway,  481. 

Remarks  on,  30. 
CoDdoQ,  Rev.  ThoiniM : 

Remarkable  nmaeiim  ot,  i% 
CoDoecticiit: 

Sammastf  of  tMMkm,MiS*^^'^ 


Connecticut — CorUinued, 

School  system,  97. 

School  fund,  97. 

Schools  and  growth,  97. 

Present  condition,  97. 

Evening  schools,  98. 

Teachers'  institutes,  98. 

Industrial  school  for  girls,  98. 

State  reform  school,  98. 

Normal  school,  98. 

Other  free  schools,  98. 

Hopkins*  Grammar  School,  99. 

Sheffield  Scientitic  School,  99. 

Colleges,  99. 

Yale  College.  99. 

Addresses  of  the  retiring  and  ix 
dents,  99. 

Now  Haven,  105. 

Uigh  school,  105. 

President  Porter,  106. 

Oral  inHtruetion,  106. 

Free  drawing-school,  106. 

Hartford,  106. 

Teachers,  106. 

Evening  schools,  107. 

High  sc-hool,  107. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  107. 

List  of  school  officers,  107. 
Conventions,  institutes.  Sec,  Article  i 
National  educational,  412-416. 

Elementary  section,  414. 

Normal  section,  414. 

Superintendents'  section,  415. 

Section  of  higher  education,  416. 
National  Methodist  Educational,  4. 
National  Baptist  Educational,  418. 
New  England  Baptist  Educational, 
Western  Baptist  Edncational,  419. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
German  American  Teachers'  Unioi 
Agricultui-al  Educational,  424-426. 
Conventions : 

In  Alabama,  69. 

In  Arkansas,  72. 

In  California,  76, 79, 80, 81. 

In  Connecticut,  98, 107. 

In  Delaware,  108. 

Inlllmois,  146,147. 

In  Indiana,  152. 

In  Iowa,  162, 163. 

In  Kansas,  179. 

In  Kentucky,  189. 

In  Louisiana,  201. 

In  Maine,  206. 

In  Maryland,  210. 

In  Massachusetts,  216, 236. 

In  Michigan,  238,241. 

In  Minnesota,  246. 248, 252, 253. 

In  Mississippi,  257. 

In  Nova<la,  273. 

In  New  Hampshire,  277. 

In  New  York,  294, 301. 

In  Ohio,  318,322. 

In  Pennsylvania,  326, 327. 

In  Rhode  Island.  335, 336. 

In  South  Carolina,  341. 

In  Tenneaeee,  348. 

In  Vermont,  355. 

In  West  Virginia,  364. 

In  Wisconsin,  372. 

In  Austria,  453. 

In  Lippe  principalities,  462. 

In  two  Mecklen  burgs,  462. 

In  Netherlands,  474. 

In  India,  488. 
Constantinople.    (See  Turkey.) 
Cooper,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  15. 
Cooper  Union : 

Design  of  the  founder,  519. 

Bnilding,  519. 

Reading-room  and  library,  520. 

Schools  of  science,  520. 

Course  of  stndy,  S81. 

Record  of  chisses,  1870-*71,  521. 

Schools  of  art,  522. 

Errors  of  the  past,  522. 

Reform  attempted,  5S2. 

Plan  proposed  by  Palette  AatooV 
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Cooper  Union — Continued. 

Day-»rh(M)I  ntatisticN,  523.. 

£v'eQin<;  Rchool  RtatUticH,  523. 

GenerarfeaturcB,  524. 

Eni^raviu;;  dt^partnieut,  524. 

Hobool  of  telegraphy,  524. 

Lccturos.  524. 

Extra  cla8H08,  525. 

Trades  aud  occupations,  523. 

Conclusion,  52.'>. 
Cost  of  education : 

Statistics  of,  038-690. 

Remarks  on,  5^. 

(Sec,  also,  Expenditnro.) 
Crime,  Education  aud,  32-36. 

Statistics  re8i)ectinjr,  imperfect,  32. 

('uriouu  German  statistics  of,  34. 

Articlo  on,  54^'-552. 

Miyority  of  criminals  illiterate.  548. 

Mnj«»rity  iijuorunt  of  trades,  rAO. 

Criminals «»fforeijju  birth,  549. 

Int*-ni[MTanc('  mukos  criminals,  549. 

Ignorance-  bn'cds  crime,  550. 

Where  is  the  remedy,  550. 

Wliut  the  StJite  neems  to  criminals,  551. 

The  imperative  <hity  of  the  State,  551. 

Juvenile  reform  schools,  551. 

Trades  should  ho  tau<;ht,  552. 
Curry,  Hen,  J.  L.  M.,  Speech  of,  G. 
Deuf  and  Dumb : 

Summarj-  «if  statistics  respecting,  27. 

Article  en  education  of,  44U-452. 

(?unventiou  at  Indianapolis,  440. 

Familiarity  with  the  English  languor  essen- 
tial, 449.* 

Questions  discussed,  450. 

(Touclusions,  451. 

ProfeHsioual  deaf-mute  literature,  451,  452. 
Institutions  for: 

In  District  of  Columbia,  391. 

In  Indiana,  154. 

In  Iowa,  104. 

In  Louisiana,  201. 

In  MasHju-husetts,  223. 

In  Missouri,  203. 

In  Nevada,  274. 

In  OreRou,  325. 

In  South  Carolina.  343. 
Table  of  stati.-^tica  resiv.jcting,  073,  079. 
Delaware : 

llem.irkson,  10. 

Abstmet  of  school  laws,  108. 

Yearly  meeting,  10a. 

Duties  oi'  voters,  108. 

Powers  of  commit  t4>e8,  108. 

Duties  of  couimittees,  108. 

School  system,  109. 

State  ai«l,  10!). 

Importance  of  common  s<^hooIs,  109. 

Want  i»f  schools  a  calamity,  109. 

District  schools,  110. 

System  explained,  110. 

Simplicity,  1 10. 

I*t»pnlar  opposition,  110. 

Superiuteudeiice  and  fund.  111. 

Present  views  of  Judge  Ilall,  111. 

lA'tter  of  I.  Edwards  Clarke  conoernlng  views 
of  Judge  Hall.  111. 

Features  of  systems,  112. 
Wilmington,  112. 

P«>wer  of  board,  113. 

Annual  report.  113. 

School-buiiding  No.  1.  11.'). 

Need  of  <ity  .superlnteudeut,  113. 

Cost  of  schools,  114. 

School  hours,  114. 

B«oKh  supidied,  114. 

l^alarit'S  ot  teacher.**,  114. 
Other  cities  and  towns  of,  114. 

Incorporated  institutions  in  the  State,  114. 

School  fund.  115. 
Colored  st'hfxils  in,  115. 
Colurc<l  8eho<»ls  in  Wilmington.  110. 

Treasurer's  account,  110. 

Otlier  schools  in  Stato.  117. 

l*rivate  beiuH(;enee,  117. 

Normal  scho^)!,  117. 

^'x?port  of  actuary,  117. 


Delaware,  Colorc<l  sdiools  in  Wilniington — Ccnfdi 

Number  of  schools  in  operation,  118. 

Money  received  from  Wilminsrton  aathorities, 
118. 
Table  of  atttendance  and  illiteracy,  118. 
Denmark: 

Education  in,  457,  458. 

General  rt^marks,  457. 

Fanners'  high  schools,  457. 

Secondary  instruction,  458. 

General  education.  458. 
Dental  schools.    (See  Medical  Schools.) 
District  of  Columbia : 

Lack  of  proper  school  system  in,  SS. 

Schools  in,  rapidly  improving,  22. 

Illiteracy  of  jiersoua  arrested  in,  22. 
Washington : 

Schooltax  in,  high.  22. 

Corporal  punishment  in,  23. 

Effect  of  bill  to  abolish,  23. 

Summary,  385. 

Grades  aud  course  of  study,  385t 

Teachers  and  enrollment,  3^. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  386. 

Kccoinmendations  of  superintendent.  3d6L 

Dedication  of  Seaton  building,  22,  386. 
Georgetown,  387. 

Summary,  ,'t87. 

Schools  of  Wa.shington  County,  387. 

Enrollment  in  district,  387. 
Whole  district.  388. 
Coloie<l  schools,  388. 

Colitred  schools  of  Washington  and   George* 
town,  38a 

Absenteeism  and  irregular  attendance,  38d. 

Suspensions  and  expulsions,  388. 

Statistics  for  1871,  389. 
Colleges,  libraries,  museums,  du:.,  389. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  389. 

American  Union  Academy,  390. 

Columbian  College,  390. 

Iloward  University,  390. 

Georgetown  College,  391. 

Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Damb,  391. 

Grouzaga  College,  392. 

Way  land  Seminary,  392. 

Washingt-on  Business  College,  392. 

Lyceum  in  Washiuctou.  392. 

P'ublie  libraries  of  washiugton,  393. 

Agricultnral  Museum,  393. 

Ilerbnriuni,  Sec,  393. 

Conservatory,  393. 

Botanical  Gnnlens,  393. 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  304. 

Mineral  Cabinet  of  Land  Office,  394. 

United  States  Patent  Museum,  394. 

Army  Me<lical  Museam,  394. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  394 

United  States  Naval  Observatory,  394. 

Statistics  of    private  schools   of    District  erf 
Columbia,  39(>-399. 

SUitistics  of  charitable  institutions,  490. 
Divoll.  Hon.  Iro,  14. 
Douglas.^.  lion.  J.  W.,  *74. 
Drawing : 

In  1  he  public  schools  of  Haasachtisetts,  38, 39. 

In  Australia,  39, 40. 
Dnimmond,  Hon.  Willis.  59,  *74. 
Education,  Bureau  of.    (See  Burcaa  of  £dncation.) 
EducAtion  : 

An  .issiinilating  processi,  4. 

Essential  to  a  republic,  4. 

Influence  of,  on  tlie  intelligenco  of  rotors.  4. 

Public  sentiment  for,  needs  dovelopnieni,  5. 
Educational  statistics : 

P'acililies  of  the  Bureau  for  coUcctinc^  51,  52. 

Of  city  school  system*: 
Want  of  uniformity  in  reports  ot,  5^  53. 

Of  normal  schools,  53. 

Of  businesH  colleges,  53, 54. 

Of  institutions  for  secondary  instruotion,  34. 

Of  eolleiies.  54,  .'io. 

Of  female  colleges,  55. 
Egyr»t: 

University  of  Alexandria,  488. 

Schools  at  Cain»,  488. 
Elif.abith  City.    (Seo  Now  Jersey.) 
England,  Education  in.    (See  Great  Britaia.) 
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Europe,  Review  of  odnoation  in,  453-488. 
Expeuditure  for  acIiooI  pnrpoMCS : 

Table  of,  by  States,  5U. 

Statistics  of.  by  States.  573. 

Ill  Dolavvarc,  114. 

In  District  of  Colombia,  38G. 

lu  Georgia,  133. 

In  Illiuois,  MO. 

In  Indiana,  15:i. 

In  Loaisiaua,  197. 

lu  Massachusetts,  219. 

In  Missouri.  2G3. 

In  New  Jersey,  284, 885. 

In  New  York.  29a 

In  Virginia,  360. 

lu  West  Virginia,  366. 

In  Bavaria,  462. 

In  Prussia,  463. 

In  Norwaj',  481. 

In  Canada,  491, 492. 
Fall  River.    (See  Mossachasetta.) 
Female  colleges : 

Distribution  of,  by  States,  55. 

Religious  denomination  of,  55. 

Statistical  tAblo  of,  650-653. 

(See,  also,  Woman,  Education  of.) 
Files,  Great  western : 

In  Chicago,  47. 

In  Michigan,  47. 

In  Wisconsin,  47. 
Fish,  Hon.  Hamilton,  44. 
Fisk,  A.  S : 

Alluded  to,  33. 

Article  by,  548-552. 
Florida: 

•Remarks  on,  12. 

School  population  and  attendance  of,  12. 

General  statement  respecting,  119. 

Peabody  fond,  119. 

Table  of  school  officials,  120. 

Table  of  attendance  and  illiteracy,  121. 
Foreign  countries: 

Remarks  on  education  in,  41-44. 

American  aid  to  education  in,  58, 505, 506. 

Review  of  education  in,  453-504. 
France: 

Education  in,  458-46P. 

Historical  review,  1833-1870,  458. 

Number  of  children  not  attending  school,  458. 

The  Empire  and  the  schools,  450. 460. 

Teachers  the  '*  Peace  Army  of  France,"  450. 

Normal  school  at  Clnny,  459. 

Committee  of  superior  instruction,  450. 
,  Inadequacy  of  tne  system  as  shown  by  the 
war,  459. 

Efforts  of  Jules  Simon,  450. 

Efforts  in  Paris,  460. 

Efforts  of  the  Commune  for  edaoptiiitb  iSfh* 
Freedmcn's  Aid  Society,  Cincinnati :    . 

Expenditures  for  education  by,  6. 
Freedmen's  Bureau : 

Expenditures  for  odncation  hy,  6. 
Oallaudet,  Dr.  E  M.: 

Alluded  to,  27. 

Article  by.  449-452. 
Georgetown.    (See  District  of  Colombia.) 
Georgia: 

State  s^-stem  of,  organizing,  12. 

Adverse  legislation  feared  m,  12. 

School  statistics,  123. 

Number  of  pupils  and  branches  taught,  123. 

Private  schools,  123. 

Returns  and  apportionment,  123. 

Election  of  school  officers,  194. 

Difficulties  of  organisation,  125. 

Instruction  to  school  offloers,  125. 

Power  to  raise  money,  125. 

Attorney  general's  dedaion,  12Su 

Difficulties  arising,  125. 

Cities    of   Atlanta,    Colnmbot,  and   Savan- 
nah. 126. 

TexMKwks,  126. 

School-blanks,  &c.,  196. 

Incomplete  statistics,  127. 

Commissioner's  labors,  127. 

School  fund,  dec,  127. 

AUosed  diversion  of  lands,  197. 

Avauable  school  fond,  127. 
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Georgia — CoTiHnued, 

£xi>enses  of  commissioner's  office,  1' 

Payment  of  teachers,  &c.,  128. 

Recommendations  for  legislation,  IS 

Reasons  for  these,  129. 

Conclusion,  131. 

Peabody  fund  in  Georgia,  131. 

School  statistics — 
Of  Savannah  and  Chatham  Conntj 
Of  Augusta  and  Richmond  Count} 

Expenditures,  133. 

Summary.  133. 

Income,  133. 

Summary  of  school  information,  134. 

Colored  schools,  134. 

List  of  school  officers.  134. 
Gonnnuy,  Education  in,  460-466. 
Auhalt : 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  460. 

General  educational  statistics,  460. 
Baden: 

Statistics,  461. 

Teachers'  pensions,  461. 

Non-sectarian  schools  at  Mannheim, 

Law  regarding  employment  of  child 
Bavaria: 

StaUstics  of  illiteracy,  461. 

Exhibition  of  agricultural  schools,  44 

School  expenditure,  ¥XL 
Bremen : 

Statistics,  462. 
Brunswick: 

Teachers'  salaries,  462. 
SLamburg : 

Statistics,  462. 
Hesse: 

New  law  of  public  instruction,  462. 
Lippe  principalities : 

Teacners'  meeting  at  Lemgo,  462. 
Ltlbeck: 

Want  of  competent  teachers,  402. 
Two  Mecklenburgs : 

Educational  association,  462. 
Oldenburg : 

Wont  of  competent  teachers,  463. 
Prussia: 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  463. 

General  school  statistics,  463. 

School  expenditure,  463. 

Want  of  teachers,  464. 

Teachers'  salaries,  464. 

School-houses,  464. 

Statistics  of  Berlin,  464. 
The  Reuss  principalities: 

Condition  of  the  schools,  464. 
Saxe-Altenburg : 
Saxe-Coburg-(S^tha : 

New  school  law,  464* 
Saxe-Meiuingen : 

Paternal  care  of  the  government,  46< 
Saxe- Weimar : 

Ladies'  societies,  465. 
Saxony: 

School  legislation,  465. 

Industriiu  education,  465. 

Illiteracy,  465. 
Schwarzburg  principalities : 

Teachers'  seminary,  465. 

Condition  of  teachers,  465. 
Waldeck : 

Merging  of  the  schools  with   those 
siA,  m. 
Wiirtemberg : 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  466. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  adults,  464 

Univendty,  466. 
Educational  methods  in,  507, 50& 

American  educati<m  as    related    t 
tion,  507. 

Princes  of  small  states  the  patrons 
science,  507. 

Teachers'  seminary  at  Gotha,  507. 

Course  of  study,  507. 

Methods  of  insti*uction,  507. 

Criticising,  508. 

Core  taken  to  know  each  pupil,  508. 

Female  teachers'  seminary,  5(^. 

Kindergarten— how  teachers  are  tni 
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Germany,  Edncational  methods  in^Oontimud. 

The  criticiam,  508. 

Eqnanimity  under  criticioD,  509. 

Individiiality,  509. 

DiscuMiOD  concerning  clasfdcal  and  aoientiflo 
training,  509. 

Too  many  stndiee  in  common  schools,  500. 

Influence  of  German  education  upon  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  510. 

Education  in  English  for  emigrants,  510. 
Gilman,  Professor  D.  C. : 

Alluded  to,  26. 

Article  by,  427-444. 
Great  Britain : 

General  view  of  school  system,  466. 

Sources  of  local  revenue,  466. 

Scope  of  system,  467. 

Particular  features,  467. 

Distribution  of  aid,  467, 

Advantage  of  the  system,  467. 

Certificated  teachers,  467. 

PnpU  teachers,  467. 

Examinations,  4Ct^. 

Special  branches  of  instmction,  466. 

Discussions  excited,  468. 

Act  of  1870,  469. 

Coropulsorj'  attondance->bnilding-gnukt8,  460. 

New  co<ie,  469. 

Grants  to  day-schools,  469. 

Grants  to  evening-schools,  470. 

Training-schools,  470. 

Length  of  courHe,  470. 

Examinations,  470. 

Practicing  schools,  470. 

HindenmeeH,  470. 

Results,  471. 

Science  and  art  departments,  471. 

Art  schools,  471. 
Greece: 

General  remarks,  473. 

Remarks  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  479. 

Latest  statistics,  472. 
Gregory,  Dr.  J.  M.,  45. 
Grey,  T.  C,  23. 

Grover,  Governor,  of  Oregon,  18. 
Hamburg.    (See  Germany.) 
Hamlin,  Dr.,  50, 58. 
Harrington,  George  D^*74. 
Harris,  Hon.  William  T.,  57. 
Hartfonl.    (See  Connecticut) 
Hazing,  29. 

Hesse.    (See  Germany.) 
HiU,  Edwin^  ai. 

Hinton,  Louis  J .,  letter  of,  526-528. 
Hintou,  Richard  J.,  article  of;  40^-411. 
Hoar,  Hon.  George  F.,  on  education  in  England,  43. 
Hoboken.    (See  Xew  Jersey.) 
Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G. : 

Referreil  to,  26. 

Article  bv,  445. 44a 
Hoyt.Dr.J.\V.,41. 
Idaho: 

Partial  summary  of  statistics,  360. 
Idiots,  £<lncation  of: 

Summary  of  statistics,  27. 

Table  of  statistics,  68. 
Illinois : 

Common-school  revenues,  137. 

The  schools,  138. 

Changes  in  school  law,  138. 

Rights  of  colored  chiloren,  138. 

Questifin  of  separate  schools  left  to  coomon 
sense,  138. 

State  aid  to  sectarian  schools : 
Forbidden,  139. 
Fatal  to  common-school  system,  138. 

School  funds,  139. 

Power  of  boards  over  expenditures,  140. 

Teachers,  140. 

Peoria  Cotmty  Normal  School,  14L 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  141. 

Courso  of  study,  149. 

Requisites  of  admission,  14S. 

County  normal  schools,  143. 

State  Normal  University,  149. 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  143. 

Hlinois  Industrial  University,  143. 

Absenteeism,  144. 

An  eventful  decade,  145. 


Hlinois— Oonftmied. 

Movements  in  Europe^  145. 

State  Teachers*  InsUtnte,  146. 

Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College,  148. 

Soldiers  Orphims'  Home,  146. 

Public  schools,  146. 

Agricultural  Colleges,  146. 

Society  of  school  prindpals,  147. 

County  superintendents,  148. 
Hliteraov  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Native  and  foreign.  61. 

White,  colored,  Chinese,  and  TtkH^w  04. 

Male  and  female,  *65. 

Adult,  *68. 
Distribution  of,  5.  *68. 
Preponderance  of  female,  *6t. 
Race  and  sex  of,  *69. 

Minor,  »67,  *68. 
Danger  m>m,  *67. 
Distribution  of,  ^67. 
Race  and  age  of,  *70. 

Revenue,  patents,  and.  *72,  *73. 

Of  criminals  in  New  Ens^and,  33,  34. 
Illiteracy  of  foreign  nations,  34,  ^72. 
Income  of  State  school  systems,  573. 
India: 

Educational  societies  in,  468. 
Indiana: 

Progress  of  education  in,  150. 

School  ftmd  of,  l.'il. 

Amendments  to  law,  151. 

Colored  schools.  151. 

County  supervision,  151. 

Count^  institutes,  159. 

Examiners'  convention,  159. 

Higher  education,  152. 

Liberal  provision  for  maintaining  schodla,  153. 

Indiana  university,  153. 

State  Normal  School,  154. 

Length  of  course  of  instruction^  154. 

Deaf  and  dumb  education,  154. 

Education  of  the  blind,  155. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  155. 

Indiana  Medical  College,  155. 

Asbury  University,  150. 

Wabash  College,  156. 

Earlham  College,  156. 

University  of  Notre  Daihe,  157. 

Union  Christian  College,  157. 

Franklin  College,  157. 

Moore's  HiU  College,  157. 

Salem  College,  157. 

Do  Pauw  College,  158. 

Hartsvillo  University,  158. 

Brookville  College,  158. 

Notro  Dame  ^nd  St  Mary's  CoUege,  15a 

Noilhwestem  Christian  Univeraitj,  156. 

Compulsory  education  an  antidote  XDr<a±iiie,156L 

Indiana  Reform  School,  158. 

State  prison,  159. 

List  ot  school  officials,  160. 
Indians : 

In  California,  18. 

Education  of: 
Increase  of  schools  for,  93. 
Right  methods  for,  93, 94. 

Desirous  for  instmction,  93. 

Location  of,  on  reservationa,  94, 95. 

Wise  policy  of  the  Government  toward,  515. 

Cherokees : 
Schools  and  school  attendance  of^  515. 

Article  on  education  of,  409-411. 

Of  the  Paciflo  coast,  409. 

Tribes  in  Washington  Territory,  403. 

Oregon  Indians,  403. 

California  Indians,  401 

Nevada  Indians,  404. 

Alaska  matters,  404. 

Of  the  moxmtain  Territories,  404. 

Utah  superintendenoy,  405. 

Yillago  Indians,  405. 

Colorado  superintendency,  406. 

Wyoming  superintendency,  406u 

Idaho  superintendency,  40(S. 

Vontana  superintendenoy,  406. 

Of  Dakota,  407. 

Of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the  plains,  467. 

Kansas  Indians,  408. 

Western  Indian  Territory,  406. 
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Civilized  nations  of  the  IncHiui  Territory,  409. 

Of  the  Northwestern  States,  410. 

The  New  York  Indians,  ■4ia 

In  Texas,  110. 

Treaty  and  other  liabilitiM  for  edacational 
purposes,  411. 

Rummary  of  population,  schools,  &o.,  411. 

Population  hv  snperlntendencies,  41L 

Schools,  teachers,  and  popils,  411. 
Industrial  schools : 

In  Califomia,  87. 

In  Connecticut,  98. 

In  Illinois.  143. 

In  Louisiana,  197. 

In  New  Jersey,  989. 

In  Rhode  Island,  339. 

In  Saxon  V,  465u 

In  Switzerland,  485. 486. 
Inebriate  asylums,  Table  of,  683. 
Insanity : 

Article  on  relation  of,  to  education,  538-546. 

8 notations  fVom  Mandsley  on,  546, 547. 
raiu  and  mind,  538. 
Brain,  proper  method  of  developing,  544. 
Savages  not  subject  to,  538. 
Every  census  of;  imperfect,  538, 539. 
True  percentage  of,  530. 
Apparent  increase  of,  539^546. 
Causes  of  apparent  increase,  539. 
Experience  of  MassochusettA  in  providing  for, 

540. 
Among  professional  men  and  scholars,  545. 
The  price  of  imperfect  civilization  and  incom- 
plete education,  546, 547. 
A  curable  disease,  540. 
Connection  of,  with  civiliiatioii,  541. 
Causes  of,  classified,  54L 

Education,  54S. 

Intemperance,  543. 

Complex  natureof  modem  civUization,543, 543. 

Excessive  mental  application,  543. 

Fast  living.  543. 

Ignorance  of  laws  of  life,  544. 

Educators  fail  to  teach  these  laws,  545. 
Unity  of  body  and  mind,  547. 
Institutes.    (See  Conventions.) 
Iowa: 

Normal  schools,  169l 

Couutv  superintendents*  oonventloii,  16S. 

State  teachers'  association,  108. 

Township  system,  163. 

School-houses,  16:1 

Teachers'  institutes  and  coonly  miperintend- 

ency,  163. 
Horai  and  religions  instmotioii  in  schools,  163. 
Text-books  and  cramming,  163. 
School  Journals,  163L 
High  schools,  163. 
County  high  schools,  163. 
Academies  and  seminaries,  163. 
Colleges,  163. 
Agricultural  College,  164. 
State  University,  164. 
State  Beform  School,  164. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  164. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  164. 
Insane  Hospital,  164 
State  Penitentiary,  164. 
Homes  for  soldiers'  orphans,  165. 
State  Historical  Society  and  State  LlbrBr7,165. 
Davenport  superintendent's  report,  165. 
Absenteeism  and  tmaney,  166. 
Pennmanship  and  and  book-kee|^g,  167. 
Music,  167. 

The  training  school,  168. 
Oerman  instruction,  168. 
County  superintendents,  169. 
Italy: 

General  remarks,  473. 
New  school  law,  473. 
Statistics,  473. 
Jacobson.  Herman : 
t    Mentioned,  74. 
Beview  of  foreign  edneatioii  by,  453-501. 
Jamaica: 

Number  of  denominational  aeboola,  503. 
Soboola  not  under  govenuneot  in^ieotloi,  504. 


Japan: 

General  remarks,  490. 

European  college  at  Yeddo.  490. 

Other  schools  m  Yeddo,  490. 

Schools  at  Miako.  490. 

Provincial  schools,  490. 

Mikado  o£  studying  Ctormon,  58. 
Jarvis,  Dr.  Edward : 

Alluded  to,  37. 

Article  by,  538,  546. 
Jersey  City.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Kansas: 

General  progress  of  education,  171. 

Corporal  punishment,  178. 

Teachers'^libraries,  378. 

Schools  in  cities,  173. 

One  cause  of  poorness  of  country  schools,  173. 

Township  districting,  173. 

Agricultural  collece,  173. 

Increasing  population  denotes  increased  facili* 
ties,  174. 

Emporia  state  normal  school,  174. 

Change  in  the  course  suggested,  175. 

Leavenworth  normal  school,  175. 

University  of  Kansas,  176. 

City  schools,  176. 

SiK>erintendent's  report,  176. 

Advantages  of  graded  schools,  176. 

Programme  of  studies,  177. 

Length  of  time  to  each  grade,  177. 

School  discipline,  177. 

Truancy,  178. 

Teachers'  library,  178. 

Object-lessons,  1<8. 

Physical  training,  178. 

Four-hour  plan,  178. 

High  school.  178. 

State  normal  school,  179. 

Teachers'  institutes,  179. 

Female  teachers,  179. 

Washburn  College,  169. 

Ottawa  UniversUy,  180. 

Districts,  pupUs,  and  attendance,  180. 
Kentucky  : 

Education  in,  13. 

Summary,  181. 

Sources  of  revenne,  181. 

Arguments  against  rate-bill,  183. 

Financial  en&wments,  183. 

Beau-ideal  of  school  system,  184. 

Unexpended  surplus,  184. 

School-house  accommodations.  184. 

Education  of  colored  children,  185. 

Bccommendations,  185. 

Sualiflcations  of  trustees,  186. 
on-attendance  of  children,  186. 

Department  of  State  superin  tendency,  186. 

Reports  of  school  commissioners,  187. 

Teachers'  Association,  189. 

Bethel  College,  189. 

List  of  commissioners,  189. 
Kimball,  Bev.  John,  15. 
Kindergarten  in  Ohio,  319. 
Kindergarten,  Objects  of: 

The  name,  539. 

The  three  oblects,  589. 

How  to  obtain  the  first,  539. 

The  second  and  positive  object,  530. 

An  appropriate  work  for  women,  530. 

The  third  oVJect,  530. 

What  is  required  of  teachers,  531. 

The  development  and  perfection  of  the  Individ* 
ual,  531. 

Explanatory  note  of  the  plan,  538. 

Schedule  of  exercises  for  a  kindergarten,  533. 
Kindergarten,  Progress  of,  culture   in   America 
and  elsewhere: 

Obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  kindergarten 
schools,  534. 

Kindergarten  normal  training,  534. 

The  teacher's  temptation,  534. 

Public  appreciation  demanded.  534. 

Proposed  experimental  school  in  New  York,  534. 

Fragmentary  instruction.  535. 

Kinclergarten  material.  535. 

Kindergai-ten  in  Europe,  535. 

Italy  and  Engbmd,  535. 
King,  Charles,  33. 
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Knoxvirio.    (See  Tennessee.) 
Krans,  John,  Article  by,  589, 534. 
Labor,  Education  and,  45. 
Land  grants : 

Amount  and  character  of,  already  made,  8, 9. 

To  Arkansas.  73. 
Lawrence.    (See  Maasachoaetta.) 
Law  schools : 

Sammary  of,  56. 

Statistics  of,  6G3, 664. 
Legeett,  Hon.  M.  D.,  *74. 
Lewis,  Dr.  Tayler : 

Remarks  of,  35, 36. 
Libraries : 

Pablic,  summary  of,  57. 

Statistics  of,  669-«77. 

Colleges.    (See  College  Statistioa.) 
In  California,  94. 
In  Canada,  494. 

In  District  of  Columbia,  389-393. 
In  Iowa,  165. 
In  Kansas,  172-178. 
In  New  York,  294. 
In  Oregon.  323. 
In  Pennsylvania,  330. 
Lippe  principalities.    (See  (]rermany.) 
Li  Lwanchec,  17. 
Louisiana : 

Summary,  192. 

School -fund  assessment,  192. 

New  act  of  organization,  192. 

Documents  distributed,  192. 

Defects  of  law,  192, 

Wise  provision,  193. 

Schools  dependent  on  parish  officials,  193. 

Funds  unused  and  children  untaught,  193. 

Mixed  schools,  193. 

Pay  of  male  and  female  teachers,  193. 

Comments  of  superintendents,  193. 

Keport  of  superintendent  of  third  district,  193. 

Complex  character  of  some  schools,  193. 

No  substitute  equal  to  common  school,  194. 

Present  system  defective,  194. 

Sparse  population,  194. 

Superintendent,  194. 

School  law  must  be  modified,  194. 

Enforcing  the  law,  194. 

Evils  of  enforcing  mixed  schools,  195. 

Oflicials  have  no  discretion,  195. 

Antagonism  aroused,  195. 

Pacts  to  be  met,  195. 

Fuller  powers  needed  by  superintendents,  195. 

Defective  enumeration,  195. 

Amendments  to  the  law,  195. 

Causes  of  failure,  196. 

Colored  citizens,  196. 

White  citizens  opi>osed  to  mixed  schools,  196. 

Present  system  unsuitable,  196. 

Proposed  amendment,  196. 

Board  of  directors,  196. 

Board  to  elect  superintendent,  196. 

Board  to  determine  expenses,  197. 

Treasurer  to  control  scuool  funds,  197. 

City  board  to  govern  schools,  197. 

Industrial  schools,  197. 

Evening  schools,  197. 

Management  of  school  lands,  197. 

Timber  stolen  from  school  lands,  197. 

Peabody  fund,  and  resolutions  ox  board,  197. 

Letter  to  Dr.  Sears,  198. 

Replv  by  Dr.  Sears,  198. 

Gooci  work  of  the  Freedmen*8  Bnreao,  199. 

Peabody  fund,  199. 

Louisiana  State  University,  200. 

Blind  Asylum,  200. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  200. 
»        New  Orleans,  200. 

Union  school,  (normal,)  200. 

Leiand  Academy.  200. 

Straight  University,  200. 

Boys  House  of  Be'fuge,  201. 

Public  schools,  201. 

Teachers,  201. 

Teachers*  institutes,  201. 

List  of  superintendents,  201. 

Education  in,  13,  14. 

New  Orleans  schools  in  wont  of  fanda,  14. 
Lilbock.    (See  Germany.) 


Maine: 

Sammary,  9DSL 

Children,  202. 

Attendance,  201. 

Schools,  203. 

Districts,  203. 

Teachers,  203. 

Wages.  204. 

Compulsory  nttendanoe,  204. 

nigh  schools,  204. 

Normal  schools,  204. 

Farmington  normal  school,  90Sw 

Eastern  normal  schools,  2Q9u 

Educational  associations.  906. 

Educational  Journal,  20(L 

Duties,  drc,  of  State  soperintencleiit,  907. 

County  supervision,  207. 

f  Jolleges  and  academics,  207. 

Bowdoin  College,  207. 

Madawaska  schools,  207. 

Circular  to  educators,  208. 

List  of  school  officials,  209. 
Manchester.    (See  New  Hampshire.) 
Maryland : 

Education  in.  10. 

Baltimore,  scnools  flourishing  in,  IOl 

Change  of  school  law,  210. 

General  intercsty210. 

State  Normal  School,  210. 

Teachers'  institutes,  210. 

High  school%^210. 

Private  academies,  210. 

School-houses.  211. 

Colored  schools,  211. 

Embarrassments,  211. 

Baltimore  City,  211. 

General  view  of  the  system,  211. 

Baltimore  City  College,  211. 

Female  high  school,  211. 

Standard  of  admission,  211. 

Granmiar  schools,  211. 

Primary  schools,  212. 

Evening  schools,  212. 

School  officen  and  oonnty  examiners,  213. 
Massachusetts : 

Low  attendance,  213. 

Difference  in  oountiee,  213. 

C^mpnlsory  law,  213. 

Half-time  school,  214. 

Fall  River  schools,  214. 

School  committees,  215. 

Local  superintendents,  215. 

DissatisiHCtion  at  the  change  f^txm  ecbaol  > 
tricts,  215. 

Teachers'  institutes,  216. 

Normal  schools,  216. 

Agents  of  board  of  education,  217. 

Approved  by  governor,  217. 

Number  of  agents  insufficient,  218. 

School  funds,  218. 

Drawing,  218. 

Boston,  218. 

Summary,  219. 

Attendance  and  expenditures,  219. 

Primary  schools,  220. 

Grammar  schools,  220. 

High  schools,  221. 

Girls'  high  and  normal  school,  221. 

Latin  school,  221. 

English  high  school,  222. 

Dorchester  high  school,  222. 

Evening-schools,  222. 

Schools  for  licensed  minora,  222. 

School  for  deaf-mutes,  223. 

Charlestown,  223. 

Fall  River.  223. 

Lawrence,  224. 

New  Bedford,  224. 

Taunton,  235. 

Woburn.  225. 

City  of  Worcester,  225. 

School-buildings,  S26. 

Ventilation,  226. 

Chtssiflcation,  difficulties  of.  227. 

Training  school,  227. 

Worcester  needs  a  State  normal  scbool,  Q^, 

Ungraded  school  for  truants,  2^. 

Grwled  school  itOui^  ^y  change  of  popila,.  S2 
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Hnesacbuncts — (hnitinvnf. 

School  children  of  fonsi^n  birth,  938. 

DrawiDg-school,  228. 

Method  of  teachiug  drawing,  229. 

Teachers,  229. 

Enthusiasm  of  teachers,  229. 

Attendance,  dec,  230. 

Truant  school,  231. 

Discipline  and  method  of  operation  of  law,  231. 

llar\-ard  University,  231. 

iDcrcase  of  professors,  232. 

Increase  of  salarv\232. 

Elective  studies,  232. 

Changes  in  statutes,  232. 

New  college  vfflcial,  232. 

Duties  of  (lean,  232. 

('hange  of  terms,  233. 

AdmiHsioD  of  women,  233. 

ImprovementB,  233. 

Bequests,  233. 
,         Lands  addeil,  233. 

Boating,  233. 

Taxes,  233. 

Amherst  College,  233. 

Dr.  Samuel  II.  Taylor,  234. 

Stat<^  Teachers'  Association.  236. 
!^Iaudsley.  Dr.  Ilenry,  quoted.  546, 547. 
>!rCofih,'l{»*v.  Dr.  James,  30, 37. 
McLellan.  George  F.,  11. 
Metlicai  (lental,  niid  pharmaceutical  schools : 

Sumraar>'  of.  5<5, 57. 

Statistirs  of,  G(KMi68. 
Mt'chanic  Ai-ts,  Schools  of.  (See  Scientific  Schools.) 
Mecklenburg.    (See  Geniiauy.) 
Memphis.    (See  TeuiiesM^.) 
Meyers,  J.  Fred.,  Letter  ft-om,  507, 50a 
Michigan : 

Seliools,  237. 

(irade<l  schools,  237. 

Houses,  238. 

Primary-school  funds,  23d. 
.     Institutes,  238. 

County  superintendents,  238. 

Atten'darcc,  239. 

Compulsory  attendance,  239. 

State  Normal  School,  239. 

State  University,  239. 

Agricultural  College,  240. 

State  Keforni  School.  240. 

Kalamazoo  College,  241. 

Albion  College.  241. 

Olivet  College,  241. 

(bounty  superintendents'  convention,  241. 

Inauguration  of  I*resi<lent  Angell,  24-J. 

Detroit  city  schools,  242. 

List  of  oUiiei-H,  243. 
Military  Academy,  Statistics  of,  28, 637,  C38. 
Minnesota: 

Summary,  244. 

Numb<'r*of  children,  244. 

Length  of  schools,  '.244. 

School  statistics,  245. 

Number  of  teachers  and  wages,  245. 

St:liool-houses,  245. 

Graded  schools.  24G. 

Change  of  teaciiers,  246. 

Teachers'  institute's,  246. 

Teachers'  certificates,  247. 

I^ofeHsional  training  for  teachers,  247. 

Women  teachers,  248. 

(bounty  sn]M>rintendent8,  248. 

Convention' of  county  superintendents,  248. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  248. 

Course  of  study,  249. 

Normal  School  No.  1,  249. 

Normal  School  No.  2,  250. 

Normal  School  No.  3,  250. 

Permanent  school  fund,  250. 
*        Kecommeudations,  250. 

I^ivato  and  hiclier  institutions,  251. 

University  of  Minnesota,  251. 

Annual  convention  of  county  naucriutendeDts, 
252. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  253. 

List  of  school  officials,  255. 
Mi-wissippi: 

Teachers  whipped  in,  13. 

School-houses  burued  in,  13. 


MiBsiBwippi— Conft'ntt«L 

Public  schools,  2.'%. 

Peabody  fond,  357. 

Teachers'  institutes,  3S7. 

Normal  School,  257. 

Tougaloo  University,  257. 

Pass  Christian  College,  257. 

Mississippi  College,  258. 

University  of.  258.  • 

List  of  scnool  officers,  258. 
Missoari: 

Progress  of  education,  14. 

State  Normal  School  of,  established,  14. 

St  Louis,  rapid  advance  of,  14. 

State  superintendent,  apnointment  of  new,  14. 

School  of  miners  establisbed,  15. 

Summary,  260. 

Defects  of  system  and  progress  of  educatioii, 
260, 

Opponents  to  fh>e  schools,  200. 

University  of  Mhisonri,  261. 

Agricultural  College,  261. 

Gifts  and  endowments.  261. 

University  College  for  Women,  963: 

Institution  for  the  blind.  263. 

Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  363. 
St.  Louis : 

The  schools,  363. 

Cost  of  instruction,  363. 

German-English  instmctioD,  364. 

Colored  schools,  964. 

High  school,  364. 

Normal  school,  St64. 

O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institnie,  365. 

Different  classes  in  public  schools.  365. 

Kelative  ago  of  children  in  the  scoooU,  385. 

Discipline,  265. 

Healtnftilness  of  study,  366. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes,  366. 

Summary  of  statistics,  366. 

Warrensuure  Normal  Universij^366. 

Funeral  services  of  Ira  DivoU,  8o7. 

List  of  school  officials,  368. 
Mixed  schools: 

In  Louisiana,  193, 195,  196. 

In  Missouri,  366. 
Monteith,  Hon.  John,  14, 15. 
Morgantown.     (See  West  Virginia.) 
Morriswn,  Professor  J.  W.,  45. 
Mundella,  A.  J.,  M.  P.,  29. 
Musical  e<lucation  in  common  schools : 

Keport  of  board  of  education  in  PhiladelphiAi 
5:)6. 

Keport  of  school  committee  of  Boston,  S38. 

Ileasons  why  music  should  bo  taaght  in  com* 
mon  schools,  536. 

Number  of  children  who  are  thns  taught,  537. 
Nashville.     (See  Tennessee.) 
National  aid  to  education : 

Desirable,  7. 

Traditional  policy  of  Government  in  regaid  to,7 

Mr.  Clay  in  favor  of,  7. 

Amount  and  objects  of  land  grants,  8, 9. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  fatnre,  8, 9,  *74. 
Naval  Academy,  Statistics  0^88,637. 
Nebraska : 

Summary,  270. 

School  fund,  270. 

School-buildings,  5270. 

Schools,  270, 

List  of  schfwl  officers,  S7L 
Neglected  children,  31, 38. 
Netherlands : 

Law  of  elementary  instruction,  473. 

Law  of  secondary  education,  473. 

Keligious  controversy,  473L 

Educational  society,  474. 
Nevada : 

Good  condition  of  schools  itt,  10. 

Summary,  272, 

Duratitm  of  schools,  273. 

Graded  schools,  372. 

Attendance,  272. 

Kiffht  of  State  to  compel  attendance,  373. 

(]lolore<l  children,  2T3. 

AdvanoiMl  education,  273. 

Teachers'  institutes,  973i 
I        State  certificates,  STJ. 
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North  Carolina— Oim/mu«d. 

Pn^grees  of  schoola,  333. 

Efforts  to  compile  Btatistks,  313. 

County  examiners,  314. 

ThomasTille,  314. 

Keenansville,  314. 

Sprinj^eld,  314. 

Union  and  Hemenway  srammar  school,  314. 

Washington  schools,  3l0w 

Friends  school  and  Peabody  fbnd.  315i 

Freedmen's  school  and  Peabody  ftmd,  316. 

Friends'  Association's  fk-eedmen's  school, 316. 

PoalH>dy  fond,  316. 

Want  of  competent  teachera,  316. 

Wilmington  takes  charge  of  free  schools,  316. 
North,  Hon.  J.  W.,  15. 
Northmp,  Hon.  B.  6.,  33. 
Ohio: 

Sommary  of  statistics,  317. 

Accuracy  of  reports,  317. 

Average  attendance,  teachers,  their  wages,  317. 

German  schools,  318. 

Colored  schools.  318. 

Teachers'  certificates,  318. 

Teachers'  institutes,  318. 

Kindergarten  schools,  319. 

Edncationol  progress  319. 

Work  of  the  State  commissioner  of  schools,  320. 
Cleveland : 

German  language  in  public  schools,  390. 

Mostly  German  children  who  learn  German,  320. 

Free  schools  the  surest  method  of  blending  a 
mixed  population.  330. 

School  accommodations  increased,  331. 

Music,  321. 

The  new  plan,  381. 

Women  as  grammar-scbool  teachers,  331. 

Need  for  normal  school,  331. 

Teachers'  institutes,  333. 

Normal  schools,  323. 

Cincinnati,  323. 
Oldenburg.    (See  Grcrmany.) 
Oliver,  General  H.  K.,  45. 
Oregon: 

School  law  of.  imperfect  18. 

Schools  of,  not  entirely  free,  19. 

Grovemor  the  only  State  superintendent,  19. 

School  fund,  333. 

Portland,  333. 

Libraries,  333. 

Academies  and  seminaries,  334. 

Salem,  334. 

Tullatin  Academy  and  Padflo  University,  334. 

Willamette  University,  334. 

Agricnltnial  College,  335. 

Deaf-Mute  School,  335. 

Oregon  Hospital  for  Insane,  335. 

State  prison,  335i 

List  of  school  officials,  335. 
Orphanage,  education,  &c.,  39. 
Pacific  States : 

Area  of,  15. 
Parentage  of  the  population : 

Remarks  on,  GO. 

Statistics  of,  571. 
Paris.    (See  France.) 
Parkersburg.    (See  West  Virginia.) 
Patents,  Issue  of,  affected  by  flUteraoy,  *73. 
Paterson.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Pauperism,  Education  and : 

Kemnrks  on,  50. 
Pay  of  teachers : 

In  Arkansas,  73. 

In  Delaware,  114. 

In  Georgia,  128. 

In  Louisiana,  193. 

In  M.iijic,  204. 

In  Miifhesota,  245. 

In  Nevada,  873. 

In  New  Hampshire,  384. 

In  New  York,  306. 

In  Ohio,  317. 

In  South  Carolina,  346. 

In  Baden,  461. 

In  I^russia,  464. 

In  Sweden,  479. 
Peabody,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  534, 535. 


Peabody  fund : 

In  Alabama,  68. 

In  Arkansas,  71. 

In  Florida,  119. 

In  Georgia,  131. 

In  Louisiana,  197, 199. 

In  MiMsissippi.  857. 

In  North  Carolina,  315, 316. 

In  Tennessee,  349. 

In  Virginia,  360. 

In  West  Virgbia,  364. 
Peame,  Thomas  H.,  44. 
Peking.    (See  China.) 
Pennsylvania : 

Statistical  details,  336. 

Teachers'  institutes,  396. 

Normal  schools,  336. 

Colleges.  337. 

Academies  and  seminaries,  3f7. 

Reports  of  superintendents,  337. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  337. 

City  superintendency,  327. 

State  Teachers'  Assodation,  337. 

Pbihidclphia,.339. 

Central  nigh  school,  339. 

Night-school  for  artisans,  339. 

Normal  school,  339. 

Night-schools,  330. 

Vocal  music,  330. 

Philadelphia  Ubrary,  33(r. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  330. 

Franklin  Institute,  330. 

Lincoln  Institute,  330. 

Mercantile  Libraxy,  330. 

County  prisons,  331. 

Sute  charity.  331. 

Sunday-school  army,  331. 
Pittsburg : 

Statistics,  338. 

High  school,  333. 

Dedication  addresses,  338. 

Address  of  Superintendent  Wiokersh 
York: 

High  school,  333. 

Public  schools  of  the  borough,  333. 

School  officers. 
Periodicals  on  education : 

In  Arkansas,  71. 

In  California,  61. 

In  Iowa,  163. 

In  Maine,  306. 

In  Pennsylvania,  387. 

In  Weii  Virginia,  364. 

In  Norway,  ^4. 
Peru: 

General  remarks,  497. 

Elementarv  education,  497. 

Normal  scuool,  498. 

Secondary  and  superior  instmction,  i 
Petersburg.    {See  Virginia.) 
Pharmacy,  Scuools  of.    (See  Medical  Sob 
Philadelphia.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 
Philbrick,  Hon.  J.  D.,  30. 
Pickard,  Hon.  J.  L.,  46. 
Pittsburg.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 
Portland.    (See  Oregon.) 
Portagal: 

Efementary  instruction,  474. 

Normal  schools,  474. 

Labors  of  Don  Pedro  V,  474. 
Postal  receipts  as  affected  by  illiteracy,  * 
Presbyterian  Church: 

Expenditures  for  education  by,  6. 
Press,  The,  and  education,  37,  38. 

Artide  on,  553^70. 

History  of,  553. 

First  newspaper,  553. 

Press  of  Great  Britain,  554. 
.  Press  of  America,  555. 

Table  showing  newspapers  in  Ameri 

Table  of  average  oircnlation,  508. 

Table  of  area,  population,  and  circul 

Press  of  Germany,  563. 

French  press,  564. 

Press  oi^  Russia,  565. 

Press  of  Itolv,  565. 

Press  of  Spftin  and  Portugal,  565. 
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School  officers — Continued. 

Of  Loaiftiana,  801. 

pt  Maine,  sa)9. 

OfManrland,  212. 

OfMicbigan,243. 

Of  Minneaota,  255. 

Of  Mississippi,  258. 

OfMissoari,266. 

Of  Nebraska,  271. 

Of  Nevada,  275. 

Of  New  York,  310. 

Of  Oregon,  325. 

Of  PennsTlvania,  333. 

Of  Texas,  352. 

Of  Utah,  384. 

Of  Virginia,  360. 

Ot  West  Virginia,  369. 

Of  Wisconsin,  376. 
School  system : 

In  Connecticnt,  97. 

In  Delaware,  109, 110, 118. 

In  Maryland,  211. 

In  Missouri,  260. 

In  New  Uampsbire,  276. 

In  South  Carolina,  342. 

In  Vermont,  356. 

In  Great  Britain,  466, 467. 
School  year : 

Of  Alabama,  66. 

Of  Arkansas,  72. 

Of  Nevada,  272. 

Of  New  Jersey,  283. 

Of  West  Virginia,  363, 365. 
Schwarzburc.    (See  Germany.) 
Science,  national  schools  of: 

Grants  to,  8, 9. 

Classical  training  not  excladed  from,  25. 

Summary  of,  26. 
National  schools  of,  article  on,  428, 444. 

Printed  sources  of  information,  428. 

Extent  of  national  aid,  429. 

Kesnlts  of  land  grant,  429. 

Establishment  of  colleges,  430. 

Want  of  generic  name,  431. 

Organization,  432. 

Character,  434. 

Promotion  of  agncnltare,  435. 

Manual  labor,  438. 

Military  science,  439. 

Coucluhion.  439. 

Discipline  defined,  440. 

Publications  pertaining  to  grants  441. 

In  Connecticut,  99. 

In  Illinois,  146. 

In  Iowa,  164. 

In  Kansas,  173. 

In  Michigan,  240. 

In  Missouri,  261, 265. 

In  New  Jersey,  285, 289. 

Corporate  schools  ofi  26. 
Scientinc  instruction : 

In  Bavaria,  461. 

In  Great  Britain,  471. 

In  Victoria,  500. 
Sex: 

Of  American  illiterates,  *65,  *69.  ^ 

Of  English  illiterates,  *66. 
Smith,  Miss  Annie  Tolman  : 

Article  by,  511, 518. 
Smith,  Walter,  38. 
Sollohut,  Count,  33. 

South  America,  Beviow  of  education  in,  395-498. 
ISouth  Carolina : 

Overpowering  obstacles  to  public  free  schools 
in,  11. 

School  funds,  340. 

Progress,  340. 

Agencies  of  education,  340. 

Teachers'  institutes,  341. 

Obstacles  to  progress,  341. 

Poor  sohool-buildings,  342. 

Opposition,  342. 

Land  scrip  342. 

University  of  Sonth  Carolina,  342. 

Institution  for  deaf  and  domb,  343. 

State  Orphan  Asylum,  343. 

State  Normal  School,  343. 

Charleston,  343. 

Charleston  county,  345. 


!  Sonth  Carolina— (7ontinii«cI. 

School  population,  345. 

Teachers  and  wages,  346. 
Soathem  States : 

Adult  illiteracy  of,  5. 

Conflict  of  sentiment  in,  5. 

Colored  people  eager  for  instroction,  5-7. 

Opposition  to  edacation  of,  5. 

Eminent  friends  of  education  in,  6. 

Expenditures  for  education  in,  6. 
By  the  (General  Government,  6. 
By  other  agencies,  6. 
Spain: 

Historical  review,  476. 

New  school  law,  477. 

Recent  educational  movements,  477. 
State  aid  to  schools : 

In  Delaware,  109. 

In  Illinois,  139. 

In  Sweden,  479. 
Stebbins,  Hon.  C.  H.,  48. 
Stephens,  a  S.,  25. 
Sweden : 

School  law  of,  477. 

Compulsory  attendance,  478. 

Elementary  schools,  479. 

Higher  elementary  schools,  479. 

Preparatory  schools,  479. 

Increase  of  schools  and  attendance,  471. 

W^es  of  teachers,  479. 

Pension  to  teachers,  479. 

State  aid,  479. 

Normal  schools,  480. 
Norway : 

Legislation,  480. 

Division  of  schools,  480. 

Common  schools  in  the  country,  480. 

Common  schools  in  towns,  481. 

School  age,  6co.,  481. 

Examinations,  481. 

Hcvenues  and  expenses,  481. 

Administration  and  inspection,  481. 

Normal  schools,  482. 

School  statistics,  482. 

Public  and  high  schools,  483. 

Latin  schools,  &c.,  41^. 

The  University,  483. 

Special  schools,  484. 

Educational  periodicals,  484. 
Swett,  Hon.  John,  15, 17. 
Switzerland : 

General  remarks,  484. 

Cantonal  school,  484. 

New  factory  law,  484. 

Statistics,  484. 

Industrial  school.  485. 

New  law  of  instruction,  485. 

Teachers*  seminaries,  485. 

New  school  law,  485. 

Religious  instruction  abolished,  485. 

Chiluren's  savings  bank,  486. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  486. 

New  primary  school  law,  486. 

Female  industrial  schools,  486. 

Statistics.  486. 

Industrial  schools,  466. 

Vegetable  gardens  in  connection  with  girls* 
schools,  486. 

Mode  of^ppointing  teachers,  487. 

City  of  Winterthur,  487. 
Syracuse.    (See  New  York.) 
Svria.    (See  Turkey.) 
Taunton.    (See  Massachusetts.) 
Teachers,  Qualifications  of: 

In  California,  91. 

In  North  Carolina,  313. 

In  Hungary,  454. 

In  Great  Britain,  467, 468. 

In  Norway,  481. 
Teachers*  insutntes,  27. 2a 

(See,  also.  Conventions.) 
Tennessee : 

Agitation  of  school  afbirs  in,  li. 

Imperfect  working  of  law  in,  13. 

Financial  embarrassments  of,  13. 

School  laws,  347. 

Public  schools,  347. 

Nashville,  347. 

High  school,  347. 
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Germany,  Edncatioual  methods  in— OontifMicd. 

The  criticiam,  508. 

Eqnanimlty  tmder  critioiam,  509. 

Individnality,  509. 

Diacnaeion  concerning  olaaaical  and  aoientiflo 
training,  509. 

Too  many  studies  in  common  achoola,  509. 

Inflnonce  of  Gorman  odacation  npon  the  Uni* 
ted  Sutea,  510. 

Education  in  Engliah  for  emigrants,  510. 
Oilman,  Professor  D.  C. : 

Alluded  to,  36. 

Article  by,  437-444. 
Great  Britain : 

General  view  of  school  system,  466. 

Sources  of  local  revenno,  466. 

Scope  of  system,  467. 

Particular  features,  467. 

Distribution  of  aid,  467. 

Advantage  of  the  system,  467. 

Certificated  teachers,  467. 

Pupil  teacbom,  467. 

Examinationfl,  46d. 

Special  branches  of  inatrootion,  466. 

Discussions  excited,  466. 

Act  of  1870,  469. 

Conipulsorj'  attendance— bnilding'grants,  469. 

New  co<le,  469. 

Grants  to  day-8chools,  469. 

Grants  to  evening-schools,  470. 

Traiuing-schoola,  470. 

Length  of  cour«e,  470. 

ExaminatiouH,  470. 

Practicing  schools,  470. 

HiuderanceH,  470. 

Results.  471. 

Science  and  art  departments,  471. 

Art  schools,  471. 
Greece: 

General  remarks.  473. 

Remarks  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  473. 

Latest  aiatistico,  473. 
Gregory,  Dr.  J.  M.,  45. 
Grey.  T.  C,  33. 

Grover,  Governor,  of  Oregon,  18. 
Hamburg.    {Sec  Gernuiny.) 
Hamlin.Dr.,  50, 58. 
Harrington,  George  D^*74. 
Harris,  Hon.  Will&m  T.,  57. 
Hartford.    (See  Connecticut) 
Hazing,  39. 

Hesse.    (See  Germany.) 
HiU.  Edwin^  3:J. 

Hinton,  Loui8  J .,  letter  of,  536-538. 
Hinton,  Richard  J.,  article  of,  403-411. 
Hoar,  Hon.  Georu:o  F.,  on  education  in  England,  43w 
Hobokeu.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G. : 

Referred  to,  36. 

Article  by.  445, 44a 
Hoyt,  Dr.  J.  W.,  41. 
Idaho: 

Partial  summary  of  statistics,  380. 
Idiots,  Education  of: 

Summary  of  statistics,  37. 

Table  of*  statistics,  Oa 
Illinois : 

Common-school  revenues,  137. 

The  schools,  13d. 

Cluiuges  in  schcK)!  law,  138. 

Rights  of  colored  children,  138. 

Question  of  separate  schools  left  to  oomn^on 
sense.  138. 

Stato  aid  to  sectarian  schoola : 
Forbidden,  139. 
Fatal  to  common-school  system,  139. 

School  fiiudH,  139. 

Power  of  t>oards  over  ezpenditnrea,  140. 

Teachers,  140. 

Peoria  County  Normal  Sehool,  141. 

Cook  County  rformal  School,  141. 

Cours*)  of  study,  143. 

Requisites  of  admission,  143. 

County  normal  schools,  1^ 

State  Normal  University,  143. 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  143. 

Illmois  Industrial  University,  143. 

Absenteeism,  144. 

An  eventful  decade,  145. 


Illinois— Oontinued. 

Movements  in  Europe^  145. 
State  Teachers'  Institute,  146. 
Woman's  Hospital  Medioal  College,  IM. 
Soldiers  Orphims'  Home,  146. 
Pablio  schools,  146. 
Agricultural  Collegee,  146. 
Society  of  school  principals,  147. 
County  superintendents,  148. 
Hliteracv  of  the  United  States: 
Native  and  foreign.  61. 
White,  colored.  Chinese,  and  Indian,  M. 
Male  and  femide,  *65. 
Adult,  *6a 

Distribution  of,  5.  *6a 

Preiwnderonce  of  female,  *69. 

Race  and  sex  of,  *69. 
Minor,  •67,  *6a 

Danger  from,  *67. 

Distribution  of,  *67. 

Race  and  age  ox,  *70. 
Revenue,  patents,  and.  *73,  *73. 
Of  criminals  in  New  EncJand,  33,  34. 
Hliteracy  of  foreign  nations,  34,  "^TS. 
Income  of  State  school  systems,  573. 
India: 

Educational  societies  in,  48a 
Indiana : 

Progress  of  education  in,  150. 
School  ftmd  of,  151. 
Amendments  to  law,  151. 
Colored  schools.  151. 
County  supervision,  151. 
County  institutes,  153. 
Examuiers'  convention,  158. 
Higher  education,  153. 

Liberal  provision  for  maintaining  scfaoolA,  15X 
Indiana  University,  153. 
State  Normal  School,  154. 
Length  of  course  of  instruction,  154. 
Deaf  and  dumb  education,  154. 
Education  of  the  blind,  155. 
Soldiers'  Orphans*  Homo,  155. 
Indiana  Medical  College,  155. 
Asbury  University,  150. 
Wabash  College,  156. 
Earlhara  College,  156. 
University  of  Notre  DaiHe,  157. 
Union  Christian  College,  157. 
Franklin  College,  157. 
Moore'H  Hill  College,  157. 
Salem  College,  157. 
Do  Pauw  College,  158. 
HarUville  University,  158. 
Brookvillo  College,  158. 
Notre  Dame  And  St.  Mary's  College,  158. 
Northwestern  Christian  iJnivers^,  156. 
Compulsory  education  an  antidote  iiKrcrime,156. 
Indiana  Reform  School,  158. 
State  prison,  159. 
List  of  school  officials,  160. 
Indians: 

In  California,  18. 
Education  of: 

Increase  of  schools  for,  33. 

Right  methods  for,  83,  34. 
Desirous  for  instruction,  83. 
Location  of,  on  reservations,  84, 85. 
Wise  policy  of  the  Government  toward,  85. 
Cherokees : 

Schools  and  school  attendance  of^  85c 
Article  on  education  of,  408-411. 
Of  the  Pacific  coast,  403. 
Tribes  in  Washington  Territoory,  49SL 
Oregon  Indians,  403. 
Calubmia  Indiiuis.  404. 
Nevada  Indians,  404. 
Alaska  matters,  404. 
Of  the  mountain  Territories,  401 
Utah  superintendenoy,  405. 
Tillage  Indians,  405. 
Colorado  superintendenoy,  406. 
Wyoming  superintondencv,  406. 
Idaho  superintendenoy,  40iS. 
'Vontana  superintendenoy,  406. 
Of  Dakota,  407. 

Of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  the  plains,  407. 
Kansas  Indians.  40a 
Western  Indian  Territory,  40a 
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Indiana— Continued. 

Civilized  nations  of  the  Indiiin  Territory,  400. 

Of  the  Northwestern  States,  410. 

The  New  York  Indians,  410. 

In  Texas.  110. 

Treaty  and  other  liabilities  for  edoeational 

pmposes,  411. 
Summary  of  popolation,  schools,  &c.,  411. 
Population  by  snperlntendencies,  41L 
Schools,  teachers,  and  papils,  411. 
ludnstrial  schools: 
In  California,  67. 
In  Connecticut,  98L 
In  Illinois,  143. 
In  Louisiana,  197. 
In  New  Jersey,  889. 
In  Rhode  Ishind,  339. 
In  Saxony,  465. 
In  Switzerland,  485. 488. 
Inebriate  asylums,  TaUe  of,  d83L 
Insanity : 

Article  on  relation  of,  to  education,  538-540. 

Quotations  ftom  Mandsley  on,  546, 547. 

Braiu  and  mind,  538. 

Brain,  proper  method  of  devdoping,  544. 

Savages  not  suh|ect  to,  538. 

Every  census  of.  Imperfect,  538, 539. 

True  percentage  of,  530. 

Apparent  increase  of,  539-^546. 

Causes  of  apparent  increase,  539. 

Experience  of  Massachusetts  in  providing  for, 

540. 
Among  professional  men  and  scholars,  545. 
The  pnce  of  imperfect  civilixation  and  iaoom- 

plete  education,  546, 547. 
A  curable  disease,  540. 
Connection  of,  with  civilisation,  541. 
Causes  of,  classified,  64L 

Education,  543. 

Intemperance,  549. 

Complex  natureof  modem  civilization,543, 543. 

Excessive  mental  application,  543. 

Fast  living,  54a 

Ignorance  of  laws  of  lifiB,  544. 

Educators  fail  to  teach  these  laws,  545. 
Unity  of  body  and  mind,  547. 
Institutes.    (See  Convoitions.) 
Iowa: 

Normal  schools,  lOSL 

County  superintendents'  convention,  lOS. 

State  teachers'  ossociationt  108. 

Township  system,  169. 

School-housM,  Iftt 

Teachers'  institutes  and  oounty  aaperintend- 

encv,  163L 
Moral  and  relisious  tnsibmction  in  schools,  163. 
Text-books  ana  cramming,  163. 
School  journals,  163. 
High  schools,  163. 
County  high  schools,  163L 
Academies  and  seminaries,  163. 
Colleges,  163. 
Agricultural  College.  164. 
State  University,  164. 
State  Beform  School,  164. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  164. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  164. 
Insane  Hospital,  164 
State  Penitentiary.  164. 
Homes  for  soldiers^  orphans,  16S. 
State  Historical  Society  and  State  Library,165. 
Davenport  superintendent's  report,  165. 
Absenteeinn  and  truaney,  166. 
Pennmanship  and  and  book-keeping,  167. 
Music,  167. 

The  training  school,  168. 
German  instruction,  168. 
Countrv  superintendenta,  109. 
Italy: 

General  remarks,  473. 
Kew  school  law,  473. 
Statistics,  473. 
Jaoobson,  Herman : 
I    Mentioned,  74. 
Bevlew  of  foreign  edocfttion  by,  453-501. 
Jamaica: 

Number  of  denominational  schools,  503. 
SchooU  not  under  government  inspeotioB,  504. 


Japan: 

General  remarks,  490. 

European  college  at  Yeddo,  490. 

Other  schools  m  Yeddo,  490. 

Schools  at  Miako.  490. 

Provincial  schools,  490. 

Mikado  of  studying  German,  58. 
Jarvis,  Dr.  Edward : 

Alluded  to,  37. 

Article  by,  538,  546. 
Jersey  City.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Kansas: 

Ckneral  progress  of  education,  171. 

Corporal  punishment,  178. 

Teachers'^libraries,  878. 

Schools  in  cities.  173. 

One  cause  of  poorness  of  country  w 

Township  districting,  173. 

Agricultural  coUece,  173. 

Increasing  population  denotes  incn 
Ues,  17^ 

Emporia  state  normal  school,  174. 

Chauge  in  the  course  suggested,  172 

Leavenworth  normal  school,  175. 

University  of  Kansas,  176. 

City  schools,  176. 

Superintendent's  report,  176. 

Aavantages  of  graded  schools,  176. 

Programme  of  studies,  177. 

Length  of  time  to  each  grade,  177. 

School  discipline,  177. 

Truancy,  178. 

Teachers'  library,  178. 

Object-lessons,  1 48. 

Physical  Utiining,  178. 

Four-hour  plan,  178. 

High  school.  178. 

State  normal  school,  179. 

Teachers'  institutes,  179. 

Female  teachers,  179. 

Washburn  College,  169. 

Ottawa  University,  180. 

Districts,  pupils,  and  attendance,  18 
Kentucky  : 

Education  in,  18. 

Sammary,  181. 

Sources  of  revenue,  161. 

Argoments  against  rate-bill,  183. 

Financial  encfowments,  183. 

Beau-ideal  of  school  system,  184. 

Unexpended  surplus,  184. 

Sohool-hoose  accommodations.  184. 

Education  of  colored  children,  185. 

Recommendations,  185. 

Qualifications  of  trustees,  186. 

Non-attendance  of  children,  186. 

Department  of  State  superintenden 

Reports  of  school  commissioners.  It 

Teachers'  Association,  189. 

Bethel  Colleffo,  169. 

List  of  comiuissioners,  189. 
Kimball,  Rev.  J<rfin,  15. 
Kindergarten  in  Ohio,  319. 
Kindergarten,  Objects  of: 

The  name,  589. 

The  three  objects,  589. 

How  to  obtom  the  first,  529. 

The  second  and  positive  object,  530 

An  appropriate  work  for  women,  5! 

The  third  object,  530. 

What  is  required  of  teachers,  531. 

The  development  ttod  perfection  of 
ual,  531. 

Explanatory  note  of  the  plan,  538. 

Schedule  of  exercises  for  a  kinderg: 
Kindergarten,  Progress   of,  culture    i 
and  elsewhere: 

Obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  k 
schools,  534. 

Kindergarten  normal  training,  534. 

The  teacher's  temptation,  534. 

Public  appreciation  demanded,  534. 

Proposcu  experimental  school  in  Ne 

Fragmentary  instruction,  535. 

Kindergarten  material,  535. 

Kindergarten  in  Europe,  535. 

Italy  and  England,  535. 
King,  0harle8,88. 
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Kiaoxrilio.    (See  Tennessee.) 
Kraas,  John,  Article  by,  529, 534. 
Labor,  Education  and,  45. 
Land  grants: 

Amoont  and  character  of,  already  made,  8, 9. 
To  Arkansas,  73. 
Lawrence.    (See  Massaohnaetts.) 
l>aw  schools : 

Summary  of,  56. 
Statistics  of,  663,664. 
Leggott,  Hon.  M.  D.,  *U. 
Leiins,  Dr.  Tayler : 

Remarks  of,  35, 36. 
Libraries : 

Public,  summary  of,  57. 
Statistics  of.  669-677. 
Colleges.    (See  Ck)llege  Statiatioi.) 
In  California,  94. 
In  Canada,  494. 

In  District  of  Columbia,  389-393. 
In  Iowa,  165. 
In  Kansas,  172-178. 
In  New  York,  294. 
In  Oregon.  323. 
In  Pennsvlvania,  330. 
Lippe  principalities.    (See  Germany.) 
Li  Lwanchee,  17. 
Louisiana: 

Summary,  192. 
SchrK)l-fund  assessment,  192. 
New  act  of  organization,  192. 
Documents  distributed,  192. 
Defects  of  law,  192. 
Wise  provision,  193. 

Schools  dependent  on  narish  officials,  193. 
Funds  unused  and  children  nutaugbt,  193. 
Mixed  schools,  193. 
Pay  of  male  and  female  teachers,  193. 
Comments  of  superintendents,  193. 
Keport  of  superintendent  of  third  district,  193. 
Complex  character  of  some  schools,  193. 
No  substitute  equal  to  common  school,  194. 
Present  system  defective,  194. 
Sparse  population,  194. 
Superintendent,  194. 
School  law  must  be  modified,  194. 
Enforcing  the  law,  194. 
Evils  of  enforcing  mixed  schools,  195. 
Oflicials  have  no  discretion,  195. 
Antagonism  aroused,  195w 
Facts  to  be  met,  195. 

Fuller  powers  needed  by  superintendents,  195. 
Defective  enumeration,  195. 
Amendments  to  the  law,  195. 
Causes  of  failure,  196. 
Colored  citizens,  196. 

White  citizens  opposed  to  mixed  schools,  196. 
Present  system  unsuitable,  196. 
Proposed  amendment,  196. 
Board  of  directors,  196. 
Board  to  elect  superintendent,  196. 
Board  to  determine  expenses,  197. 
Treasurer  to  control  scliool  funds,  197. 
City  board  to  govern  schools,  197. 
Indiistrial  schools,  197. 
Evening  schools,  197. 
Management  of  school  lands,  197. 
Timber  stolen  from  school  lands,  197. 
Peabody  fund,  and  resolutions  of  board,  197. 
Letter  to  Dr.  Sears,  198. 
Keplv  by  Dr.  Sears,  198. 
Goo<l  work  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  199. 
Peabmly  fund,  199. 
Louisiana  State  University,  200. 
Blind  Asylum,  200. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylnm,  200. 
%        New  Orleans,  200. 

Union  school,  (normal,)  200. 
Leland  Academy,  200. 
Straight  University,  200. 
Bovs  House  of  Kefuge,  201. 
Public  schools,  201. 
Teachers,  201. 
Teachers'  institutes,  201. 
List  of  superintendents,  201. 
Education  in,  13,  14. 

New  Orleans  schools  in  wont  of  fands,  14. 
LUbeck.    (See  Germany.) 


Maine: 

Summary,  908. 

Children,  202. 

Attendance,  SOS. 

Schools,  903. 

Districts,  903. 

Teachers,  203. 

Wages,  204. 

Compulsory  ottendanoe,  904. 

High  schools,  904. 

Normal  schools,  904. 

Farmington  normal  school,  905. 

Eastern  normal  schools,  9(KS. 

Educational  associations,  206. 

Educational  Journal,  906. 

Duties,  &c.,  of  State  superintendent,  907. 

County  supervision,  907. 

Colleges  and  academies,  907. 

Bowuoin  College,  907. 

Madawaska  scnools,  207. 

Circular  to  educators,  208. 

List  of  school  officials,  209. 
Manchester.    (See  New  Hampshire.) 
Maryland : 

Education  in,  10. 

Baltimore,  scnools  floorishing  in,  10. 

(change  of  school  law,  210. 

General  interest  210. 

State  Normal  School,  210. 

Teachers'  institutes,  210. 

High  school%,210. 

Private  academies,  210. 

School-houses.  211. 

Colored  schools,  211. 

Embarrassments,  211. 

Baltimore  City,  211. 

General  view  of  the  system,  211. 

Baltimore  City  College,  21 1. 

Female  high  school,  211. 

Standard  of  admission,  211. 

Grammar  schools,  211. 

Primary  schools,  212. 

Evening  schools,  212. 

School  officers  and  county  examiners,  sns. 
Massachusetts: 

Low  attendance,  213. 

Difference  in  counties,  913. 

Compulsory  law,  213. 

Half  time  school,  214. 

Fall  Biver  schools,  214. 

School  committees,  215. 

Local  superintendents,  215. 

Dissatisiaction  at  the  change  from  acbool  d 
tricts,215. 

Teachers'  institutes,  216. 

Normal  schools,  216. 

Agents  of  board  of  education,  917. 

Approved  by  governor,  217. 

Number  of  i^nts  insufficient,  918. 

School  funds,  21d. 

Drawing,  218. 

Boston.  218. 

Summar3*,  219. 

Attendance  and  expenditures,  219. 

Primary  schools,  220. 

Grammar  schools,  220. 

High  schools,  221. 

Gins'  high  and  normal  school,  221. 

I^tin  school,  221. 

English  high  school,  222. 

Dorchester  high  school,  229. 

Evening-schools,  222. 

Schools  for  licensed  minors,  229. 

School  for  deaf-mutes,  223. 

Charlestown,  223. 

Fall  River,  223. 

Lawrence,  224. 

New  Bedford,  224. 

Taunton,  225. 

Wobum,  225. 

City  of  Worcester,  225. 

School-buildings,  296. 

Ventilation,  226. 

Chissification,  difficulties  of;  227. 

Training  school,  227. 

Worcester  needs  a  State  normal  school,  298. 

Ungraded  school  for  truants,  228. 

GriMled  school  i  inured  by  change  of  pupila,  29& 
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Hassachancta —  t^t  tinvrd. 

School  children  of  forviffn  birth,  SS8. 

Drawing-school,  S3d. 

Method  of  teaching  drawing,  239. 

Teachers,  239. 

Knthosiasm  of  teachers,  229. 

Attendance,  &c.,  230. 

lYunnt  school,  231. 

Disciplino  and  method  of  operation  of  law,  231. 

liarvard  University,  231. 

Increase  of  protessors,  233. 

Incn^ase  of  salary,  233. 

Elective  studios,  232. 

Cban^>s  in  statutes,  232. 

Now  colioffo  nfflcial,  232. 

Duties  of  nean,  232. 

('hauge  of  t^mis,  233. 

AdmiHsiou  of  women,  233. 

Improvements,  233. 

BequoMts,  23:). 
,         I^andfl  added,  233. 

Boating;,  233. 

Taxes,  233. 

Amherst  College,  233. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  234. 

State  Teachers'  Association.  236. 
Muudsley,  Dr.  Henry,  quoted,  546, 547. 
>!t(:oKh,'Kev.  Dr.  Janies, 30, 37. 
McLellan.  George  K.,  11. 
MtMlical.  dental,  snd  pharmaceutical  schools : 

Summary  of,  5(1, 57. 

Statistics  of,  GG5-068. 
M»H.'1ianic  Ai-ts,  Schools  of.  (See  Scientific  Schools.) 
M(>ckleuburg.    (See  Germany.) 
Memphis.    (See  Tennessee.) 
Mryera,  J.  Fred.,  Letter  from,  507, 508. 
Michigan: 

Schools,  237. 

(iradetl  schools,  237. 

Houses.  *Z3S. 

Primary  school  funds,  238. 
.     luHtitutes,  238. 

(/ouuty  superintendents,  238. 

Attendarco,  239. 

(.'Ompulsory  attendance,  239. 

State  Normal  School,  239. 

State  University.  239. 

Agricultural  C<)llege,  240. 

State  Ueform  School.  240. 

Kalamazoo  O^llege,  241. 

Albion  College.  241. 

Olivet  Colle;;e.  241. 

(bounty  superint4;iidents'  convention,  241. 

Inau<niration  of  President  Angell,  242. 

Detroit  city  schools,  242. 

List  of  oUicei-s,  243. 
Military  Academy,  Statistics  of,  2d,  637.  G38. 
Minnesota: 

Summary,  244. 

Numlnrr  of  children,  244. 

Length  of  schools,  244. 

School  statistics,  245. 

Number  of  teachers  and  wages,  245. 

Sch(M)Miouses,  245. 

Graded  schools.  240. 

Change  of  teachers,  246. 

Teachers*  institutes,  246. 

Teachers'  certificates,  247. 

l^rofessional  training  for  teachers,  247. 

Women  teachers,  248. 

County  suiM'rintendcnts,  248. 

Convention' of  county  superintendents,  248. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  248. 

Course  of  study,  249. 

Normal  School  No.  1,  249. 

Normal  School  No.  2,  250. 

Normal  School  No.  3,  250. 

Permanent  school  fund,  250. 

Recommendations,  2.'30. 

l^ivate  and  liicher  institutions,  251. 

University'  of  Minnesota,  251. 

Annual  convention  of  county  superintendents, 
252. 

State  Teachers'  Assoi^iation,  253. 

List  of  school  officials,  255. 
Mi-^sissippi: 

Teachers  whipped  in.  13. 

School-houses  uumeu  in,  13. 


MiBsisaippi—  Continued. 

Public  schools,  256. 

Peabody  ftmd,  257. 

Teachers'  institutes,  357. 

Normal  School,  257. 

Tougaloo  University,  257. 

Pass  Christhin  College,  857. 

Mississippi  College,  258. 

University  of.  258.  • 

List  of  sonool  officers,  258. 
Missouri: 

Progress  of  education,  14. 

State  Normal  School  of,  established,  14. 

St  Louis,  rapid  advance  of,  14. 

State  superintendent,  appointment  of  new,  14. 

School  of  miners  establisned,  15. 

Summary,  260. 

Defecta  of  system  and  progress  of  education, 
260, 

Opponcnta  to  f^-ee  schools,  260. 

University  of  Missouri,  261. 

Agricultural  College,  261. 

Gifts  and  endowmento.  261. 

University  College  for  Women,  863. 

Institution  for  the  blind.  262. 

Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  263. 
St.  Louis: 

The  schools,  263. 

Cost  of  instruction,  863. 

German-English  instruction,  864. 

Colored  schools,  264. 

High  school,  864. 

Normal  school,  864. 

O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Instltnte,  865. 

Different  classes  in  public  schools.  265. 

Kelative  ago  of  children  in  the  scnools,  865. 

Discipline,  265. 

Healtnftilness  of  study,  866. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes,  866. 

Summary  of  statistics,  266. 

Warrensuurg  Normal  Uniyersity,  206. 

Funeral  services  of  Ira  DivoU,  807. 

List  of  school  officials,  868. 
Mixed  schools: 

In  Louisiana,  193, 195,  196. 

In  Missouri,  266. 
Monteith,  Hon.  John,  14, 15. 
Morgantown.     (See  West  Virginia.) 
MorriMon,  Professor  J.  W.,  45. 
Mundella,  A.  J.,  M.  P.,  29. 
Musical  education  in  common  schools : 

Keport  of  board  of  education  In  PhiladelphiAi 
5:16. 

Report  of  school  committee  of  Boston,  536. 

Reasons  why  music  should  be  taught  in  com- 
mon schools,  536. 

Number  of  children  who  are  thna  taught^  537. 
Nashville.     (See  Tennessee.) 
National  aid  to  education : 

Desirable,  7. 

Traditional  policy  of  Government  in  regard  to,7 

Mr.  Clay  in  favor  of,  7. 

Amount  and  objects  of  land  grants,  8, 9. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  future,  8, 9,  *74. 
Naval  Academy,  Statistics  0^28,637. 
Nebraska : 

Summary,  270. 

School  fund,  270. 

School-buildings,  270. 

Schools,  270, 

List  of  school  officers,  37L 
Neglected  children,  31, 32. 
Netherlands : 

Law  of  elementary  instruction,  473. 

Law  of  secondary  education,  473. 

Religious  controversy,  473L 

Educational  society,  474. 
Nevada : 

Good  condition  of  schools  in,  19. 

Summary,  272, 

Duration  of  schools,  272. 

(f  raded  schools,  272. 

Attendance,  272. 

Ri^ht  of  State  to  compel  attendance,  878. 

Colore<l  children,  273. 

Advanced  education,  273. 

Teachers'  institutes,  273b 

State  certificates,  3rj. 
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P»y  of  teachers,  973. 

SoDOol  arcbitectaie,  973. 

Edooatioii  of  deaf  and  dumb,  9f74. 

Kormnl  tralniiUL  974. 

List  of  school  offlcials.  975. 
ITevark.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Kew  Bedford.    (See  ICaMaohiuetts.) 
Kew  Bmosir^k,  Education  in.    (See  Canada.) 
Kew  Bmnswlok.    (See  Now  Jersey.) 
Kew  Hampehire : 

Snmmary,  978. 

Progress  and  condition  of  schools,  978. 

Town  and  district  system  compand,  978. 

Attendance,  378. 

School-books,  977. 

Schools  of  Ohio  and  New  Hampshire  com- 
pared, 977. 

PrlvUeffes  of  tree  schools,  977. 

State  Normal  School,  977. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  977. 

Conclusions  of  retirlnff  superintendent,  978. 

Higher  institutions  of  learning,  978. 

Dartmouth  College,  978. 

Seminaries,  academies,  and  high  schools,  979. 

High  school,  981. 

Manchester,  981. 

Views  of  a  manuAMSturer  on  half>tine  schools, 
989: 
New  Haven.    (See  Connecticut.) 
New  Jersey : 

Jersey  City,  985. 

Attendance  of  the  day-sohoola,  985. 

Evening-schools,  985. 

Cost  of  schools,  985. 

Normal  school,  985. 

High  school,  98& 

School  statistics  of  Jersey  City,  988. 

Paterson,  986. 

Evening  schools,  986. 

BesQlts,986. 

Newark,  986. 

Increased  school  attendance,  987. 

Trenton,  987. 

Hoboken,  987. 

Now  Brunswick,  98B. 

School  acoommodations  limited,  988. 

Elisabeth  City,  988. 

School  census  imperfect,  988. 

Camden  City.  98& 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technok>gy,  980. 

Pnblio  lectures,  980. 

Stevens  High  School,  989. 

Sute  induKiia]  school  for  girls,  980. 

Iltew  Theological  Seminaiy,  980. 

Princeton  CoUege,  980. 

Table  of  school  statistics,  990. 

Kovenue,983. 

Attendance,  983. 

Percentage  of  attendance,  5183. 

School  term8|983w 

Teachers  and  wages,  984. 

Cost  of  public  education,  984. 

School  mi^cts,  houses,  &c.,  984. 

Free  schools,  934. 

Normal  school,  984. 

State  Agricultural  C^oUege,  985i 
New  Mexico: 

No  public  schools  in,  SK). 

Large  foreign  population  in,  90. 

Santa  F6, 381. 
New  Orleans.    (See  Louisiana.) 
Newport.    (See  Rhode  Island.) 
Newton,  A.  £,93. 

Generai  progress  of  edncatioQ  in  State,  99L 

Summary.  901. 

Schools,  districts,  Sce^  999. 

Attendance,  &c,909. 

Teachers,  909. 

Free-school  fhnd,  903L 

Expenditures,  903. 

District  libraries.  904. 

Teachers'  institutes,  904. 

Indian  schools,  904. 

Normal  schools,  905. 

Beport  of  Regents  of  University  ot  906. 

Literary  colloges,  907. 

Medical  colleges,  907. 


New  Yor'k—OonHnued, 

Academies,  997. 

Columbia  College,  908. 

Dr.  Torrey's  botanical  eoUeotioii, : 

Curriculum  of  coUegea,  as  aflfiaottnK  atte 
aace,98e. 

Prise  Moholarshlpe  and  feDowshlps^  W9, 

Cornell  University,  300. 

College  of  the  city  of.  300. 

University  convocation,  30L 
New  York  City: 

Attendance,  301. 

Results  in  school  disoi^oe,  309: 

IneflSciency  of  teachers,  309. 

Evening  schools,  309. 

Remarks  of  assistant  soperintendenta,  SQ2. 
Brooklyn: 

Grammar  schools,  304. 

Primary  schools,  304. 

Writing,  drawing.  See.,  304, 

Evening-schools,  305. 

Orphan  asylums,  305. 
Albany: 

Free  academy,  305. 
Buflhlo: 

Teachers  and  wages,  306. 

School-houses,  3061 

Attendance,  306. 

Attendance  of  teachers,  307. 

Private  schools,  307. 

Evening  schools,  307. 

Indigent  chUdren,  307. 
S^TSCUse: 

Attendance,  See.,  306. 

Absenteeism,  306. 

Complaints  of  parents,  308. 

What  becomes  of  suspended  ehildreiL ; 
Utica: 

Compulsory  education.  300. 

Summary  of  statistics,  300. 

Miscellaneous,  300. 

List  of  school  officers,  310. 
Noah,  J.  J. : 

Alluded  to,  37. 

Article  bv,  553, 570. 
Norfolk.    (See  Vix^i^nia.) 
Normal  schools: 

In  California,  83. 

In  Connecticut,  98.    *^ 

In  Delaware,  117. 

In  Illinois,  141, 149;  143. 

In  Indiana,  154. 

In  Iowa,  169. 

In  Kansas,  174. 175. 170. 

In  Louisiana,  900. 

In  Maine,  904, 905. 

In  Maryland,  910.  . 

In  Massachusetts,  916, 991, 9S7,  S98L  ^ 

In  Michigan,  239.  ^ 

In  Minnesota.  949, 950. 

In  Mississippi.  957. 

In  Missouri  364, 966. 

In  Nevada,  974. 

In  Now  Hampshire.  977.    ^ 

In  New  Jersey.  984, 985.  / 

In  New  York.  295.  / 

In  Ohio.  321. 399. 

In  Pennsylvania,  3^  390. . 

In  Rhode  Island,  335.      ^ 

In  South  Carolina,  343. 

In  Utah,  383. 

In  Vermont,  354. 

lu  West  Virginia,  363, 367, 368. 

In  Wisconsin,  371^^4. 

In  France,  459. 

In  Sohwaizburg  principalitiee,  46S. 

In  Great  Britain.  470. 

In  Netherlands,  474. 

In  Sweden,  480. 

In  Norway,  489. 

In  Switzeriand,  485, 486. 

In  Peru,  498. 

In  Victoria,  SOO. 

Growing  importance  of,  53. 

SUtistiual  table  of,  607-6ia 
North  America,  review  of  education  in,  lOO-^ 
North  Carolina: 

Retrograde  movement  in,  11. 

Sunmutry  olf  statistics,  313. 
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North  Carolina— Oim/fnutfd. 

Prc^grees  of  sohoola,  333. 

Efforta  to  compile  Btatistica,  313. 

County  examinen,  314. 

ThomaaTille,  314. 

Keenanaville,  314. 

Sprinj^eld,  314. 

Union  and  Hemenway  srammar  school,  314. 

Washington  schoola^lOw 

Friend8*^Bcbool  and  Peabody  fbnd.  31& 

Freedmen's  school  and  Foaoody  ftmd,  316. 

Fritnds'  Association's  fk-eedmen's  school,  316. 

PoalH>dy  fond,  316. 

Want  of  competent  teaohen,  316. 

Wilmington  takes  charge  of  free  schools,  316. 
North,  Hon.  J.  W.,  15. 
Northrop,  Hon.  B.  6.,  33. 
Ohio: 

Sommary  of  statistics,  317. 

Accuracy  of  reports,  317. 

Average  attendance,  teachers,  their  wagea,  317. 

German  schools,  318. 

Colored  schools.  318. 

Teachers'  cerUficates,  3I& 

Teachers*  institntes,  318. 

Kindergarten  schools,  319. 

Edncatfonal  progress  319. 

Work  of  the  State  oommisaioner  of  schoda,  320. 
Clereland: 

German  language  in  public  schools,  390. 

Mostly  German  children  who  learn  Gennaii,  320. 

Free  schools  the  surest  method  of  blending  a 
mixed  population.  330. 

School  accommodations  increased,  3S1. 

Music,  321. 

The  new  plan,  321. 

Women  as  grammar-school  teach^ra,  321. 

Need  for  normal  school,  331. 

Teachers'  institutes,  333. 

Normal  schools,  332. 

Cincinnati,  323. 
Oldenburg.    (See  Germany.) 
Oliver,  General  H.  K.,  45. 
Oregon: 

School  law  of.  imperfect  18. 

Schools  of,  not  entirely  me,  19. 

Grovemor  the  only  State  superintendent,  19. 

School  fund,  333. 

Portland,  323. 

Libraries,  333. 

Academies  and  seminaries,  334. 

Salem,  334. 

Tullatin  Academy  and  Padflo  University,  324. 

WiUamette  University,  334. 

Agricnltuial  College,  :i35. 

Deaf-Mute  School,  325. 

Oregon  Hospital  for  Insane,  335. 

State  prison,  325. 

List  of  school  offidnls,  325. 
Orphanage,  education,  &c.,  39. 
Pacific  States: 

Area  of,  15. 
Parentage  of  the  population : 

Remarks  on,  GO. 

Statistics  of,  571. 
Paris.    (See  France.) 
Parkersburg.    (See  West  Yirsinia.) 
Patents,  Issue  of,  affected  by  illiteraoy,  *73. 
Paterson.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Pauperism.  Education  and : 

kemarks  on,  59. 
Pay  of  teachers : 

In  Arkansas,  73. 

In  Delaware,  114. 

In  Georgia,  128. 

In  Louisiana.  193. 

In  Moijic,  204. 

In  Miifhesota,  245. 

In  Nevada,  373. 

In  New  Hampshire,  384. 

In  New  York,  306. 

In  Ohio,  317. 

In  South  Carolina,  346. 

In  Baden,  461. 

In  Prussia,  4C4. 

In  Sweden,  479. 
Peabody,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  534, 535. 


Peabody  ftind : 

In  Alabama,  68. 

In  Arkansaa,  71. 

In  Florida,  119. 

In  Georgia,  13L 

In  Looinana,  197, 199. 

In  MiMsissippi.  357. 

In  North  Carolina,  315, 316. 

In  Tennessee,  349. 

In  Virginia,  360. 

In  West  Virginia,  364. 
Peame,  Thomaa  H.,  44. 
Peking.    (See  China.) 
Pennsylvania : 

StaUstical  details,  336. 

Teachers' institutes,  396. 

Normal  schools,  326. 

Colleges,  337. 

Academies  and  seminaries,  3f7. 

Reports  of  superintendents,  337. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  327. 

City  superintendenoy,  337. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  327. 

Philadelphia,.  339. 

Central  nigh  school,  339. 

Night-school  for  artisans,  339. 

Normal  school,  339. 

Night^hools,  330. 

Vocal  music,  330. 

Philadelphia  Ubrary,  330, 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  330. 

FrankUn  Institute,  330. 

Lincoln  Institute,  330. 

Mercantile  Library,  330. 

County  prisons,  331. 

State  charity.  331. 

Sunday-school  army,  331. 
Pitteburg : 

Statistics,  333. 

High  school,  332. 

Dedication  addresses,  332. 

Address  of  Superintendent  Wickersl 
York: 

High  school,  333. 

Public  schools  of  the  borough,  333. 

School  officers. 
Periodicals  on  education : 

In  Arkansas,  71. 

In  Califoroia,  81. 

In  Iowa,  163. 

In  Maine,  306. 

In  Pennsylvania,  337. 

In  ^est  Virffinia,  364. 

In  Norway,  ^4. 
Peru: 

Genera]  remarks,  497. 

Elementarv  education,  4m. 

Normal  scuool,  498. 

Secondary  and  superior  inatmction, 
Petersburg.    {See  Virginia.) 
Pharmacy,  Sonools  of.    (See  Medical  Sol 
Philadelphia.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 
Philbrick,  Hon.  J.  D.,  30. 
Pickard,  Hon.  J.  L.,  48. 
Pittsburg.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 
Portland.    (See  Oregon.) 
Portagal: 

Elementary  instruction,  474. 

Normal  schools,  474. 

Labors  of  Don  Pedro  V,  474. 
Postal  receipta  aa  affected  by  illiteraey,  * 
Presbyterian  Church: 

Expenditures  for  ednoation  by,  6. 
Press,  The,  and  education,  37,  38. 

Article  on,  553^70. 

History  of,  553. 

First  newspaper,  553. 

Press  of  Great  Britain,  554. 
.  Press  of  America,  555. 

Table  showing  newspapers  in  Ameri 

Table  of  average  circulation,  502. 

Table  of  area,  population,  and  drcnl 

Press  of  Germanv,  563. 

French  press,  564. 

Press  oi^Russia,  565. 

Press  of  Italy,  565. 

Press  of  Spnin  and  Portugal,  565. 
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Presn,  The,  and  Adaeation— ConttniMd. 

Prc88  of  Belgium  aud  Netherlands,  S65. 

Press  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  SiM. 

Press  of  Hnngaxy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Switz- 
erland, 506. 

Press  of  India,  China,  and  Australia,  567. 

Press  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  567. 

Press  of  British  American  Colonies,  567 

Table  of  development  of  Journalism  in  Eu- 
rope, 568. 

Same  in  States,  568. 

Argument,  569. 

I^ress  of  the  past  and  present,  569. 

Expense  incident  to  American  Journals,  570. 
Prisons,  &.c. : 

In  Indiana,  159. 

In  Iowa,  164. 

In  Oregon.  325. 

In  PennsTivania,  331. 

In  West  Virginia,  369. 
Professional  schools : 

In  District  of  Columbia,  393. 

In  Illinois,  146. 

In  Indiana,  155. 

In  New  Jersey,  889. 

In  New  York,  297. 

In  Wisconsin,  374. 
Pnissia.    (See  Crermany.) 
Publications,  Educational : 

Statistics  of,  698-700. 

Summary  of,  58. 
Queensland : 

Summary,  500. 

Schools.  501. 

Establishment  of  schools,  501. 

Teachers,  501. 

Free  instruction,  501. 
Baoe: 

Excess  of  white  over  all  others  in  the  United 
States,  63. 

Of  colored,  in  certain  States,  63. 

Of  the  population,  571. 

Of  illiterates,  63, 64,  *69,  *70. 

Kelative  proportions  of  each,  61, 62. 

Prejudice  of,  as  an  obstacle  to  instruction,  62. 
Recommendations  of  Commissioner : 

For  increase  of  office  force,  *73. 

For  better  office  quarters,  *73. 

Appointment  of  territorial  superintendents,*73. 

Deposition  of  proceeds  of  land  sales,  *74. 
Reed,  Dr.  Daniel,  15. 
Reform  schools : 

In  Connecticut,  98. 

In  Indiana,  158. 

In  Iowa,  164. 

In  Louisiana,  201. 

In  Idichigan,  240. 
Reports  of  Education : 

Abstract  of,  65-395. 

Table  of  city,  696, 697. 
Reuss  principalities.    (See  Germany.) 
Revenue,  Internal,  as  affected  by  illiteracy.  *73. 
Rhode  Island : 

First  report,  board  of  education  of,  335. 

Children  out  of  school,  335. 

Establishment  of  normal  schools,  335. 

Work  of  Teachers'  Institute.  335. 

Report  of  commiaaioner  of  public  schools,  335. 

Summary,  335. 

Uniform  text-books,  336. 

Education  and  ignorance.  336. 

Compulsorv  education,  336. 

Teacners*  institutes,  &c.,  336. 

Kind  of  education  needed,  337. 

Thomas  A.  Tefft,  337. 

Brown  University,  337. 

Alumni  of  Brown,  337. 

Endowment,  337. 
Providence : 

Ventilation,  &c.,  338. 

Evening  schools,  338. 

Compueoryattendanoe,  338. 

Summary,  338. 
Newport: 

Summary,  339. 

Schools,  339. 

Tardiness,  339. 

Industrial  schools,  339. 


Rhode  Island,  Newport — Ccntintud, 

Evening  schools,  339. 
Richmond.    (See  Virginia.) 
Rio  de  Janeiro.    (See  Brazil.) 
Robert^  C.  R.,  50, 58. 
Robeson,  Hon.  George  M.,  89. 
Rockwell,  H.  E.,  *74. 
Ruflfher,  Hon.  W.  H.,  10. 
Rnlloff,  Tho  case  of,  35, 36. 
Russell,  J.  Scott,  46. 
Rusi^ia: 

Distribution  of  schools  among  difierent  niia 
istries,  475. 

Secondary  instruction,  475. 

District  schools,  475. 

Elementary  schools,  475. 

Draught  of  new  law,  476. 

Private  exertions,  476. 

General  educational  facilities,  476. 

Russiflcation  of  Baltic  provinces  and  Polon 
476. 
Sacramento.    (See  CaUfomia.) 
Safvet  Pacha : 

Letter  of,  SO. 
St  Louis.    (See  MissonrL) 
Salem.    (See  Oregon.) 
San  Francisco.    (See  California.) 
Santa  F6.    (See  New  Mexico.) 
Savannah.    (See  Georgia.) 
Saxe-Altenburg.    (See  Grermany.) 
Saxe-Coburg.    (See  Crermany.) 
Saxe- Weimar.    (See  Germany.) 
Saxe-Meiningen.    (See  Germany.) 
Saxonv.    (See  Germany.) 
School  fund : 

Of  Alabama,  65. 

Of  California,  79. 

Of  Connecticut,  97. 

Of  Delaware,  115. 

Of  Georgia,  187. 

Of  lUinois,  139. 

Of  Indiana,  151. 

Of  Louisiana,  19S,  193, 197. 

Of  Massachusetts,  21  ci. 

Of  Minnesota,  250. 

Of  Nebraska,  270. 

Of  New  Jersey,  283. 

Of  New  York,  298. 

Of  Oregon,  323. 

Of  South  Carolina,  340. 

Of  Virginia,  357. 

Of  Canada,  494. 
School  law : 

In  Alabama,  67.  ' 

In  California,  76, 78. 

In  Delaware,  10b. 

In  lUinois,  138. 

In  Indiana,  151. 

Ill  Louisiana,  102, 194,  19$. 

In  Maryland,  210. 

In  Massachusetts,  213, 231, 833. 

In  Tennessee,  347. 

In  Austria,  453. 

In  Baden,  461. 

In  Hesse,  462. 

In  Saxe-Coburg'Gotha,  464. 

In  Saxony,  465. 

In  Great  Britain,  469. 

In  Itolv,  473. 

In  Netherlands,  473. 

In  Russia,  476. 

In  Spain,  477. 

In  Sweden,  477. 

In  Norway,  460. 

In  Switserhind,  484, 485, 486. 

In  Turkey,  487. 
School  officers: 

Of  Alabama,  69, 70. 

Of  Arkansas,  74. 

Of  Colorado,  378. 

Of  Connecticut,  107. 

Of  Dakota,  379. 

Of  Florida,  120. 

Of  Georgia,  134. 

Of  IlliufSs,  148. 

Of  Indiana,  IGO. 

or  Iowa,  169. 

Of  Kentucky,  189. 
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School  officers — Continued. 

Of  Loaiftiana,  901. 

Qt  Maine,  209. 

Of  Maryland,  213. 

Of  Michigan,  243. 

Of  Minnesota,  255. 

OfMi80is8ippi,256. 

OfMiasonri,268. 

OfNehrai!ka,271. 

Of  Nevada,  275. 

Of  New  York,  310. 

Of  Oregon,  325. 

Of  Pennsylvania,  333. 

Of  Texas,  352. 

Of  Utah,  384. 

Of  Virginia,  360. 

O^  West  Virgiiiia,  369. 

Of  Wisconsin,  376. 
School  system : 

In  Connecticnt,  97. 

In  Delaware,  109, 110, 113. 

In  Maryland,  211. 

In  Missouri,  260. 

In  New  Hampshire,  276. 

In  South  Carolina,  342. 

In  Vermont,  356. 

In  Great  Britain,  466, 467. 
School  year : 

Of  Alabama,  66. 

Of  Arkansas,  72. 

Of  Nevada,  272. 

Of  New  Jersey,  283. 

Of  West  Virglni%363, 365. 
Schwarzburc.    (See  Germany.) 
Science,  national  schools  of : 

Grants  to,  8, 9. 

Classical  training  not  excluded  from,  25. 

Summary  of,  26. 
National  schools  of,  article  on,  428, 444. 

Printed  sources  of  informatlou,  438. 

Extent  of  national  aid,  429. 

Results  of  land  graat,  429. 

Establishment  m  colleges,  430. 

Want  of  generic  name,  431. 

Organization,  432. 

Character,  434. 

Promotion  of  agriculture,  435. 

Manual  labor,  438. 

Military  science,  439. 

Conclusion,  439. 

Discipline  defined,  440. 

Publications  pertaining  to  grant,  441. 

In  Connecticut,  99. 

In  Illinois.  146. 

In  Iowa,  164. 

In  Kansas,  173. 

In  Michigan,  240. 

In  Missouri,  261, 365. 

In  New  Jersey,  385, 289. 

Corporate  schools  of^  36. 
Scientinc  instruction : 

In  Bavaria,  461. 

In  Great  Britain,  471. 

In  Victoria,  500. 
Sex : 

Of  American  illiterates,  *65,  *69.  » 

Of  English  illiterates,  *66. 
Smith,  Miss  Annie  Tolman  : 

Article  by,  511, 518. 
Smith,  Walter,  38. 
SoUohut,  Count,  33. 

South  America,  Beview  of  education  in,  395-498. 
South  Carolina : 

Overpowering  obstacles  to  public  free  schools 
in,  11. 

School  funds,  340. 

Progress,  340. 

Agencies  of  education,  340. 

Teachers'  institutes,  341. 

Obstacles  to  progress,  341. 

Poor  school-buildings,  343. 

Opposition,  343. 

Land  scrip  343. 

University  of  Sonth  Carolina,  348. 

Institution  for  deaf  and  domb,  343. 

State  Orphan  Asylum,  343. 

State  Normal  School,  343. 

Charleston,  343. 

Charleston  county,  345. 


!  South  Carolina — Oontintud. 

School  population,  345. 

Teachers  and  wages,  346. 
Southern  States : 

Adult  illiteracy  of,  5. 

Conflict  of  sentiment  in,  5. 

Colored  people  eager  for  instruction,  S-7. 

Opposition  to  education  of,  5. 

Eminent  friends  of  education  in,  6. 

Expenditures  for  education  in,  6. 
By  the  (General  Government,  6. 
By  other  agencies,  6. 
Spain: 

Historical  review,  476. 

New  school  law,  477. 

Becent  educational  movements,  477. 
State  aid  to  schools : 

In  Delaware,  109. 

In  Hlinoia,  139. 

In  Sweden,  479. 
Stebbins,  Hon.  C.  H.,  48. 
Stephens,  S.  S.,  35. 
Sweden : 

School  law  of,  477. 

Compulsory  attendance,  478.       , 

Elementary  schools,  479. 

Higher  elementary  schools,  479. 

Preparatorv  schools,  479. 

Increase  of  schools  and  attendance,  471. 

Wages  of  teachers,  479. 

Pension  to  teachers,  479. 

State  aid,  479. 

Normal  schools,  480. 
Norway ; 

Legislation,  480. 

Division  of  schools,  480. 

Common  schools  in  the  country,  480. 

Common  schools  in  towns,  481. 

School  age,  &.o.,  481. 

Examinations,  481. 

Hevenues  and  expenses,  481. 

Administration  and  inspection,  481. 

Normal  schools,  483. 

School  statistics,  483. 

Public  and  high  schools,  483. 

Latin  schools,  Sec,  483. 

The  University,  483. 

Special  schools,  484. 

Educational  periodicals,  484. 
Swott,  Hon.  John,  15, 17. 
Switzerland : 

General  remarks,  484. 

Cantonal  school,  484. 

New  factory  law,  484.  , 

Statistics,  484.  ' 

Industrial  school,  485. 

Now  law  of  instruction,  485. 

Teachers*  seminaries,  485. 

New  school  law,  485. 

Religious  instruction  abolished,  485. 

Children's  savings  bank,  4&S. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  486. 

New  primary  school  law,  486. 

Female  industrial  schools,  486. 

Statistics.  486. 

Industrial  schools,  486. 

Vegetable  gardens  in  connection  with  girls* 
schools,  486. 

Mode  of  appointing  teachers,  487. 

City  of  Winterthnr,  487. 
Syracuse.    (See  New  York.) 
Svria,    (See  Turkey.) 
Taunton.    (See  Massachusetts.) 
Teachers,  Qualifications  of: 

In  California,  91. 

In  North  Carolina,  313. 

In  Hungary,  454. 

In  Great  Britain,  467, 468. 

In  Norway,  481. 
Teachers*  institutes,  37, 3& 

(See,  also,  Conventions.) 
Tennessee : 

Agitation  of  school  affairs  in,  IS. 

Imperfect  working  of  law  in,  13. 

Financial  embarrassments  of,  13. 

School  laws,  347. 

Public  schools,  347. 

Nashville,  347. 

High  school,  347. 
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Wiscousi  n —  Contin  tied. 

CoDcloBionof  saperintCDd't  on  co-education,  375. 

lieinarks  of  viaitorH  on  co-edacntinn,  375. 

New  dej^tmenta,  375. 

Fniveraity  property,  375, 

LiAt  of  Bcnool  officeni,  37G. 
Wobnm.    (See  Massacbiuetta) 
Woman,  Education  of,  44. 

Education  of,  article  on,  58, 511. 

Practice  of  the  ancients,  511. 

Women  in  England,  51L 

Lessons  of  history,  511. 

Kecord  of  progress,  512. 

Special  movements,  512. 

European  example,  513. 

Success  of  nomuil  schools,  513. 

InMuence  of  normal  schools,  513. 

Oberlin  University,  513. 

Art  schools,  514. 

Medical  schools,  514. 

Practical  advantage  of  the  experiment,  515. 


Woman,  education  of— ConHnvaL 

Agricultural  schools,  515. 

General  industries,  515. 

Higher  education,  51G. 

Social  effects,  516. 

Vassar  College,  516. 

Influence  upon  literature,  516. 

Co-eduo4ition,  517. 

Attitude  of  Vassar,  517. 

Domestic  education,  517. 

Oluections  considered,  517. 

Future  promise.  5ia 
Worcester.    (See  Massachusetts.) 
Working-children : 

In  Enehind,  30. 

Laws  mniting  af^e  of,  32. 

Evening  school  tor,  JSL 
"Wflrtemherg.    (See  Germany.) 
Teddo.    (See  Japan.) 
,  York.     (See  Pennsylvania.) 
-  Young,  Hon.  Edward,  *74. 
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